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PUBLISHERS'  i^OTICE. 

Ths  pxeaent  number  of  ^^  Putnam's  Monthly "  oompleteB  the  second 
volume,  and  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
1  In  Tefexring  to  the  progress  of  the  work  so  far,  it  is  not  worth  while 

\  for  tbe  publishers  to  indulge  in  much  self-glorification,  or  at  least  to 

I  do  more  than  reiterate  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume  ; 

'  yet  they  have  cause  for  honest  congratulation  in  the  successful  estab- 

tiahment  of  ^'  Putnam's  Monthly  "  as  a  fixed  fact.  The  character  and 
extent  of  this  success  has  been  &r  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. They  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  enlisting  in  the  enter- 
prise some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country ;  and  they  deem  it  a 
special  cause  for  satisfaction,  not  only  that  among  their  regular  con- 
tributors and  earnest  co-operators  are  included  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  respected  of  our  literary  men  of  various  positions  and  shades 
of  religious  and  political  opinion — ^but  also  that  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Magazine,  and  the  character  of  its  contents,  have  been 
such  as  to  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  a  laige  majority  of  the  most 
judicious  and  intelligent  readers. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  know,  that  while  eminent  and  weU-known 
-writers  have  occupied  a  goodly  portion  of  our  pages,  these  pages  have 
also  been  the  means  of  introducing  some  younger  writers  of  excellent 
promise,  whose  newly  opened  mines  may  doubtless  yet  produce  as 
much  pure  metal  as  those  which  have  been  longer  under  contribution. 
Of  the  nine  hundred  and  eighty  articles  which  we  have  received,  our 
two  volumes  could  contain  only  about  one  in  ten  ;  and  the  most  unge- 
nial  part  of  our  task  has  been  that  of  declining  papers  of  interest  and 
ability,  which  would  fill  half  a  dozen  magazines  as  large  as  ours.  Our 
space,  and  not  our  will,  has  been  the  arbiter  in  many  of  these  instan- 
ces.   We  would  here  retiun  our  cordial  thanks  to  aU  those  who  have 


iv  Publishers^  Notice. 

SO  zealously  taken  an  interest  in  the  plan  and  prospects  of  the  Maga- 
zine ;  and  to  those  who  wish  to  make  it  a  great  deal  better  than  it  has 
been,  we  would  say,  Do  so,  by  all  means.  8end  us  articles  that  are  a 
great  deal  better,  wiser,  wittier,  and  every  way  more  brilliant,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  but  they  shall  find  a  place  and  suitable  reward. 

The  literary  resources  of  our  "  Monthly,"  now  so  ample,  will,  in 
the  coming  year,  be  increased  and  elevated  by  all  inducements  in  our 
power.  With  all  its  present  general  features,  it  is  intended  that  the 
Magazine  shall  have  new  and  varied  attractions  for  all  classes  of  its 
wide  circle  of  readers.  Each  number  will  contain  one  or  more  enter- 
taining and  instructive  papers,  illustrated  from  original  designs, 
when  such  illustrations  can  ^d  any  thing  to  the  value  or  interest  of 
the  text.  Popular  information  on  matters  connected  with  practical 
science/  and  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  will  form  a  special 
feature. 

A  new  and  popular  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  Wash- 
ington, by  one  of  our  best  writers,  illustrated  by  the  graphic  pencil  of 
Darley,  will  be  commenced  in  the  January  number. 

It  is  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  "  Putnam's  Monthly ''  is  not  a 
partisan  or  sectarian  organ,  and  never  has  been  so.  Topics  of  national 
and  general  interest,  or  relating  to  the  public  welfare,  will  be  discussed 
when  there  is  occasion,  with  freedom,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  with  reck- 
less intentions,  or  from  self-interested  motives. 

It  has  never  been  intended  to  restrict  this  Magazine  to  a  character 
purely  literary,  but  rather  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  its  field  of 
view,  passing  over  no  genuine  human  interest,  and  especially  no  genu- 
ine national  interest.  With  the  particular  measures  of  Party,  and 
above  all,  with  the  private  aims  and  motives  of  parties,  we  not  only  will 
not,  but  cannot  have  any  thing  to  do  ;  inclination  and  policy  alike 
forbid  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fear  of  misrepresentation  or 
abuse  will  deter  us  from  untrammelled  investigation  of  any  matter 
which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  public  attention.  Whether  this  be 
done  in  a  candid,  honest,  and  impartial  manner,  or  the  contrary,  our 
readers  must  judge. 
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WE  hATe  not  the  iMst  desire,  in  these  me- 
"  tropcditaii  sketches  of  ours,  to  emulate 
flw  katerements  of  the  patent  million 
mafnufying  gentlemen,  who  glory  in  show- 
Bg  Krpent  tadpoles,  kthTosaurian  min- 
mwi,  and  thonaiuid-Iegged  atoins.  in  the 

ML.   II.— 1 


tumbler  of  water  ;ou  bare  been  drinking- 
firam.  We  never  thanked  any  body  for 
insinuating  that  unmentionable   horrors 


■nd  cleareyes  would  otberwisp  hsTe  mad* 
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US  yery  comfortable  about  But  haying 
once  acquired  this  impertinent  knowledge, 
we  cannot  but  regard  with  grateful  yene- 
ration  that  beneficent  chemist  to  whose 
researches  we  owe  a  purifying  agent,  so 
potent  that  a  few  drops  will  precipitate 
eyeiy  intrusive  ingredient,  and  turn  pu- 
tridity to  crystalhne  freshness;  or  that 
other  artist — let  us  not  be  suspected  of  a. 
puff,  since  his  name  is  Legion — who  con- 
trives filters,  diaphragmed  or  only  perco- 
lating, by  means  of  which  our  Croton  is 
placed  beyond  suspicion,  let  who  will  have 
bathed  or  thrown  cigar-ends  into  the  reser- 
voir. After  what  we  have  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  say  of  the  almost  fabulous  neg- 
lects and  abuses  of  our  city  government, 
it  is  with  real  relief  that  we  take  up  a 
branch  of  our  subject  with  which  corrup- 
tion and  selfishness  have  as  yet  had  little 
to  do,  or  at  least  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
interfere  but  little.  Thanks  to  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  some  who  are  gone  and 
some  who  yet  remain  among  us,  there  are 
purifying  processes  at  work  in  New-York, 
which,  if  inadequate  in  amount,  are  most 
benignant  in  operation,  and  which,  if  not 
themselves  poisoned  by  quacks,  or  adulte- 
rated for  dishonest  gain,  will,  in  time, 
work  such  salutary  change  in  the  vital 
current  of  our  great  city,  that  she  may 
yet  be  the  glory  of  the  earth  in  better 
things  even  than  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  for 
the  effectual  defecation  of  the  stream  of 
humnn  life  in  a  great  city,  there  is  but  one 
rectifying  agent — one  infallible  filter^the 
SCHOOL  ;  and  that  the  crowning  merit  of 
this  God-given  power  is  its  applicability 
to  the  fountain-head ;  the  divine  chemistry 
by  which  it  clears  each  drop  as  it  springs 
from  mother  earth,  all  other  reformatory 
influences  being  in  comparison  but  as  the 
straining  out  of  an  occasional  gnat  from 
the  ocean.  The  school !  who  can  estimate 
its  importance?  As  we  look  at  it  in  single 
specimens,  it  is  often  a  clumsy  piece  of 
machinery  enough ;  ill-fitted,  of  poor  ma- 
terial, and  with  a  blockhead  or  worse  at 
the  crank.  But,  viewed  as  a  whole,  how 
can  we  say  too  much  of  it  ?  The  world 
has  never  before  felt  the  need  as  we  do, 
and  so  has  never  seen  such  schools  as  ours, 
still  less  such  as  we  shall  yet  have.  The 
man  who  is  one  day  to  be  our  chief  magis- 
trate is  very  probably  running  barefoot  at 
this  moment ;  he  who  is  to  command  our 
armies  may  be  just  now  giving  a  black 
eye  to  a  comrade  at  the  Five  Points ;  a  fu- 
ture chief  justice  is  perhaps  sweeping  law- 
offices  at  sixpence  a  day,  out  of  which 
sum  he  contrives  to  buy  tobacco  and 
whiskey.  Shall  we  leave  them  where 
they  are  ?  Could  we  always  be  content 
with   such   education    for   our   rulers? 


Would  it  be  desirable  that  our  future 
street^oommissioners  should  be  habituig 
of  the  gutters  of  to-day  ?  Shall  there  be 
no  intermediary  cleansing  stage  between 
the  fetid  purlieus  of  Prince-street  and  the 
glories  of  the  Tea  Room  ?  Our  social  and 
political  state,  in  this  dizzy  hour  of  sud- 
den wealth,  might  easily  become  like  an 
Alhambra  of  golden  domes  and  walls  blsr 
zoned  all  over  with  holy  sentences,  whose 
foundations  are  sinking  in  a  morass,  even 
while  its  banners  flout  the  skies.  To  go 
on  adding  glittering  pinnacles,  and  mina- 
rets, from  whose  airy  heights  the  punctual 
muezzin  calls  five  times  a  day  to  prayer, 
will  not  keep  the  gaping  rents  from  roor 
or  chamber,  or  prevent  the  goodly  stones 
from  toppling  about  the  ears  of  careless 
inmates.  But  we  are  happily  turning  our 
attention  to  essentials,  and  aiming  so  to 
build  as  not  hereafter  to  be  ashamed. 
Hope  and  Love  have  a  word  to  say  in  our- 
councils ;  Science  and  Order  begin  to  be 
heard;  Benevolence  and  Prudence  have 
joined  hands,  for  one  work  at  least.  There 
IS  no  one  subject  (always  excepting  money- 
making)  so  mteresting  to  our  New- York 
ears,  as  the  subjectof  Education. 

God  bless  the  day  when  this  can  be  said ! 
To  our  mind's  eye,  our  noble  city,  when 
we  look  at  her  as  the  educatress  of  her 
myriad  offspring,  is  a  more  majestic  figure 
than  that  glorious  Pallas  Athense,  whose 
gleaming  ivory  and  gold  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  mariner  far  at  sea,  as  he  looked 
towards  the  home  of  his  pride  and 
love.  We  love  to  think  of  her,  seated 
between  her  rivers,  opening  her  gener- 
ous arms  to  all  the  children  of  earth, 
and  saying,  "  Here  is  room  enough,  ana 
knowledge  for  the  asking.  Be  no  longer 
the  bond-slaves  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  her 
cruel  sister.  Wealth  more  than  enough 
has  been  poured  into  my  lap  by  the  bounty 
of  heaven  and* earth,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
may  be  needed  for  your  redemption  shall 
be  yours.  Come  up,  come  in  crowds  from 
whatever  ignominy,  contempt,  and  despair, 
into  light  and  warmth,  growth  and  good- 
ness." There  is  no  poetry  in  this.  The 
invitation  is  literally  unlimited.  There  is 
nothing — ^not  even  color,  the  hedge  of 
American  liberality  in  most  other  cases — 
that  sets  bounds  to  the  grand  office  of  edu- 
cation to  all.  Here  is  indeed  something 
to  be  proud  of;  even  Yankee  boasting 
cannot  go  beyond  the  simple  fact 

It  is  by  no  means  pretended  that  free 
schools  are  the  new  beneficence  of  to^iay, 
or  the  peculiar  privilege  of  New- York  city. 
There  is  one  free  school  in  New- York — 
that  under  the  care  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches,  which  has  flourished 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  the 
Yaudois  had  ^^  schools  every  where,  which 
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tte  meuiest  of  the  people  wen  tlloired 
lo  tOasA,"  M  fkr  back  as  the  twelfth  csn- 
tmy.  Bot  we  clftim  for  oar  rat;  the  pri- 
oritj  and  pre-einineDce  in  the  eetablish- 
Bmt  of  schools  wholly  unconnected  with 
anT'SectuuD  organization,  so  that  no  de- 
sign of  proselytii^ ;  no  shackle  on  free 
wid,  free  will,  and  ftce  course  in  life  ;  no 
obUgatkm,  political  or  otherwise ;  no  loss 


(be  other.  The  public  school  E7stem  be- 
^a.  indeed,  as  a  charity ;  it  waa  at  first 
(is  1802)  the  effort  of  a  few  charitable 
women— Qnakere,  almost  of  conrse — who 
collected  the  ragged  nrchina  of  their  neigh- 
borhood, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
and  taught  them  in  person,  taking  the 
duty  w^  by  week,  in  turn.  The  thing 
gnw,  like  Jonah's  gonrd,  and  soon  claimed 
the  aid  of  the  municipal  and  State  govem- 
ments.  This  "  little  one,"  which  has  bour- 
geoned  broader  and  broader  with  the  pros- 
perity all  aboat  it,  embraces  at  this  mo- 
arly  one-half  of  all  the  children 
lon-scbool  instruction  in  this 
X  their  eatab- 


lishment  in  1835,  hare  sent  Ibrtb  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  Severiil  bene- 
volent citizens  ^Te  a  large  share  i>f  their 
time  and  attenbon  to  this  good  work,  and 
make  its  plans  of  operation  the  subject  of 
continual  study  and  improTcment.  One 
peculiarity,  on  which  great  Htrees  is  laid, 
IS  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other  schools 
of  the  productions  of  the  pupils  in  map- 
ping, (Rawing,  ix.,  and  a  general  school 
mterchange  of  mineral  specimens  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  Communications  from 
members  of  Congress,  through  whom  these 
things  were  forwarded  to  distant  States, 
speak  warmly  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  plan,  in  stimulating  other  schools. 
Each  member  of  the  State  legislature  has 
also  been  presented  with  a  map  of  his 
county,  in  some  cases  embellished  with 
marginal  illustrations,  representing  geo- 
logical peculiarities  of  the  locality,  vege- 
table products,  natunl  scenery,  &c.  From 
many  country  schools  returns  of  minerals, 
botanical  preparations,  Ac,  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  moral  influence  of  this 
kindly  system  can  hardly  be  ovM^4ppre- 
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After  thispioneer  insdtntion  comes  that 
of  the  Ward  schools,  establUhed  in  184i2, 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  general  feeling 
that  a  voluntary  body  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  a  function  which  is  the 


proper  duty  of  the  citizens  at  large.  We 
reckon  twenty-nine*  Ward  schools  and 
four  Ward  primary  schools,  which  with 
the  eighteen*  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society,flfty-foQrprimary  schools  of  that 
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body  and  two  publio  colored  schools,  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  intelligent  observer 
can  hardly  find  a  fairer  spectacle  than  one 
of  these  great  schools  in  full  operation. 
Pass  through  room  after  room,  floor  after 
floor,  of  the  immense  buildings  they  oo- 
oupy,  you  find  every  where  order,  indus- 
try, animation,  happiness.  From  the  lit- 
tle toddlers  that  go  gravely  through  the 
manual  exercise  of  the  infant  school, 
chanting  their  pretty  hymns  and  clapping 
their  little  fat  hands,  to  the  tall  fair  girl 
and  strong  awkward  boy  of  the  highest 
rooms,  all  are  busy,  interested,  hopeful. 
Fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  children,  and 
even  more,  are  found  in  some  of  these 
great  castles,  and  when,  for  purposes  of 
exhibition  or  direction,  as  many  as  the 
chapel  will  hold  are  seen  at  one  view,  it 
is  a  truly  affecting  sight, — a  glad  one  for 
every  true  lover  of  American  institutions, 
— to  see  the  velvet  jacket  and  shining  shoe 
approaching  the  rostrum  side  by  side 
with  patched  knee  and  clumsy  boot,  on 
equal  tenns,  with  equal  chances  for  im- 
provement and  advance  in  life.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  city  sight  to  which  a  New- 
Yorker  should  be  so  proud  to  invite  a 
stranger  as  the  Common  Schools,  whether 
of  the  class  still  under  the  care  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  or  of  that  more 
entirely  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  generous  emulation  hitherto  exist- 
ing between  these  two  organizations,  has 
worked  so  well,  that  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  they  are 
now  to  merge  into  one,  the  more  private 
efforts,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case  in  resigning  its  trust,  that  one  soul 
may  pervade  the  whole  gigantic  machinery. 
A  bill  has  passed  the  State  Senate  and 
come  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House, 
which  will  transfer  the  property  under 
the  control  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  giving  the  for- 
mer at  the  same  time  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing fifteen  members  to  the  Board,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  members'  from 
forty  (two  for  each  Ward)  to  fifty-five. 
About  one  hundred  Mot£«anc{  children  at- 
tend these  schools,  and  nearly  half  that 
number  is  the  average  daily  attendance 
throughout  the  year.  Can  we  say  too 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  such  a  pro- 
vision ? 

But  all  has  not  yet  been  told.  In  or- 
der to  give  the  highest  degree  of  efficien- 
cy to  the  Common  School  system,  as  well 
as  to  carry  out  and  perfect  its  work,  an 
institution  has  been  devised,  which,  by 
one  harmonious  system  of  instruction,  is 
calculated  to  perform  the  fiinctions  of  the 
High  School,  the  Academy,  the  Polytech- 


nk)  School,  and  the  College^  This  is  the 
New- York  Free  Academy,  established  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1848 ;  a  semi- 
nary which,  in  the  character,  amount  and 
value  of  the  education  imparted,  is  inferior 
to  none  of  our  colleges,  while  it  educates 
the  pupils  practically,  and  qualifies  them 
for  the  busmess  of  life.  The  requisites  for 
admission  are, 

1.  A  residence  in  the  city  of  New- York* 

2.  Thirteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Having  passed  eighteen  months  at 
the  Common  Schools. 

4.  Being  able  to  pass  a  good  examina- 
tion in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, English  Grammar,  Geography,  Ele- 
mentary Book-keeping,  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  Algebra  as  far  as  sim- 
ple equations  inclusive. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
thirteen  departments,  at  the  head  of  each 
of  which  is  a  Professor,  aided  by  tutors. 
There  are  two  full  courses,  either  of  them 
equal  in  character,  variety  and  extent,  to 
those  of  our  most  expensive  colleges,. re- 
sembling each  other  in  all  particulars,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  one  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  are  studied,  while  in  the  other 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  are  substi- 
tuted. Each  of  these  courses  requires 
five  years,  but  a  student  who  desires  it 
may  pursue  what  is  called  a  partial  course, 
suiting  the  choice  and  amount  of  his 
studies  to  his  prospects  and  intentions. 
The  entire  advantages  of  the  institution, 
including  instruction,  stationery,  and  use 
of  library  and  apparatus,  are  freely  ofier- 
ed  to  all  who  are  qualified  as  above  men- 
tioned. No !  we  are  inaccurate.  Not  to 
aU,  From  this  last-mentioned  noble  out- 
fit for  duty,  respectability,  success  and 
happiness  in  life,  girls  are  excluded.  For 
them  the  city  thus  far  contents  itself  with 
providing  the  education  of  the  Common 
School.  But  the  time  is  not  fiur  distant, 
and  enlightened  heads  and  generous  hearts 
are  already  on  the  alert  to  hasten  the  day, 
when  that  half  of  our  citizens  on  whom 
devolves,  by  the  decree  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  so  much  of  the  civilizing  pow- 
er, shall  be  as  well  fitted  for  their  high 
and  delicate  ofBce,  as  men  for  the  more 
active  and  prominent  part  allotted  to  them. 
The  question  has  already  been  started  of 
a  Free  Academy  for  girls ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  such  an  institution  will  be  an  era 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  our 
firm  belief,  that  those  who  are  laboring  for 
the  Rights  of  Woman  would  obtain  their 
object  by  a  far  shorter  road,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  concentrate  the  zeal  and 
talent  they  possess  on  the  great  ark  of 
Female  Education,  the  true  remedy  for 
the  ^'  wrongs  of  woman." 

The  Ac£iemy  building  is  situated  in 
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Lexington  ATeniie,  tt  the  comer  of  Twen- 
ty-third street  It  is  m)  impoting  edifice, 
in  both  senaea  of  the  word,  for  it  presents 
•  fine  genenJ  Hppemnce,  resembline  in 
tcj)m  the  Town  Hdls  of  some  of  the  Bel- 
giu  cities,  while  on  ezunin^tion  it  is  found 
to  be  like  Nebachadnezzftr'B  image,  of 
Tuiaiis  and  DotquiteoongruousnuteriftJa. 
This  pecuikritf  is,  howoTcr,  ceasing  to  be 
pecnliu',  as  &r  as  our  country  is  concern- 
«d  ;  ftfter'tiioughts  of  economy  loo  often 
Ataiia^  the  grandeur  off  our  dashing 
phlis,  till  the  "American  (H-der  of  archi- 
tcctnre,"  m  often  denuuided,  threatens  to 
be  characterized  by  patches  and  Bh&ma, 
father  than  by  an;  eepedal  adaptedness 
to  OOF  growing  wants.  The  structure  in 
qoestimi  cost,  including  site,  fimiture, 
fitovy  and  apparatus,  about  one  hundred 
thaoand  dollws,  and  the  annual  appro- 
piation  tor  its  support  is  twenty  thouund. 
lite  students  number  five  hundred,  no 
daas  having  as  yet  graduated.  The  first 
clasa  finishes  its  five  years'  course  in  July 

BtZL 

Three  gold  medals  have  already  been 
Inmded  By  patriotic  citizens,  as  incen- 
tiies  to  the  aajurants  at  the  Free  Academy: 


one  by  Duncan  C.  Pell,  for  the  greatest 

proficiency  in  general  studies ;  one  by  Ed- 
win Burr,  for  the  highest  mathematical 
attainment ;  aud  one  by  Charles  T.  Crom- 
well, for  first  scholarship  in  History  and 
Belles-Lettres.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so  good 
an  example  will  be  followed,  and  especial- 
ly that  prizes  in  money  will  be  ofTra^  in 
aid  of  meritorious  students  from  the 
poorer  classes,  to  whom  even  a  small  lift 
at  the  outset  in  life  may  be  of  great  con- 
sequence. The  Academy  will,  of  course, 
have  the  power  of  bestowing  the  usual 
honors  and  degrees. 

There  are  many  other  schools  drawing 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  support  from 
the  public  funds  through  the  Board  of 
Education.    These  are  prescribed  in  the 

The  New-Tork  Orphan  Asylum  school, 
Bloomiogdale. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 
schools,  comer  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
first-street,  and  corner  Prince  and  Elm 

The  Roman  Catholic  Half-Orphan  Asy- 
lum school,  lltb-«treet,  near  Seventh  Av- 
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The  Protestant  Hair-Orphin  school, 
Sixth  Avenue,  Deu-  llth-street. 

The  Mechanka'  Society  school,  32  tnd 
34  C'rosby-Btreet. 

The  school  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
House  of  Befuge. 

The  Hamilton  Tree  school,  Fort  Wash- 

The  school  of  the  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphan  House,  Btoommgdale.  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Arenues,  llIth-streeL 

The  Alms  House  schools. 

The  school  for  Colored  Orphans,  Fiab 
Avenue,  near  42d-6treet. 

The  schools  of  the  American  Female 
Guardian  Societj. 

The  schoolsof  the  Sodety  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  among  colored  children. 

It  will  be  readily  obserrabls  by  this 
list  that  the  intention  of  the  law  (Act  of 
July  3d,  1851),  which  says—"  No  school 
shall  lie  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion 
of  the  school  moneys,  in  which  the  reli- 
pious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular 
Christian  or  other  religious  sect  shall  be 
tnught,  inculcated  or  practised, "'musst  be 
disregarded.    Nor  is  the  spirit  of  the  law 


which  expressly  denies  to  the  Boa:  d  of 
Education  the  exercise  of  any  discretion- 
ary power  which  shall  result  in  exclud- 
ing "the  Bible  without  note  or  comment," 
or  "  designating  what  version  of  it  shall 
be  used,"  much  more  effective.  All  schools 
whose  practices  thus  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  should  of  course  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  public 
funds,  since  there  are  half-a-dozen  large 
and  influential  sects  quil«  as  well  entitl^ 
to  sectarian  teaching  as  those  thus  favor- 
ed, as  indeed  what  sect  is  not,  since  num- 
bers are  no  test  either  of  truth,  sincerity 
or  zeal  7  It  is  said  the  mode  of  nullifying 
the  express  intention  of  the  law  is  some- 
what ingenious ;  it  is  at  least  bold.  The 
children  in  the  favored  schools  are  in- 
structed according  to  law  for  the  number 
of  hours  per  diem  required  by  the  statute, 
after  which  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doc- 
trines proceeds  as  if  the  establishment 
were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State. 
This  is  certainly  no  better  than  an  unwar- 
rantable evasion,  in  one  clause  of  the  law, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  rest ;  yet  even  mora 
partiality  is  loudly  demanded,  although 
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the  tendency  would  so  evidently  be  the 
total  destroction  of  that  glorious  system  of 
common  and  uniTersal  education,  which 
IS  the  best  trophy  of  our  intelligence,  the 
best  security  for  our  liberties,  and  the 
noblest  offering  we  can  make  to  Heaven 
and  humanity,  in  acknowledgment  of  un- 
exampled prosperity  and  happiness. 

When  we  turn  to  our  colleges,  old  Co- 
lumbia^  of  course,  first  presents  herself  to 
our  thoughts,  for  she  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  few  venerable  relics  of  the  olden  time 
yet  left  within  our  ever-expanding  borders. 
In  1746.  when  they  did  such  things,  "mo- 
neys were  raised  by  public  lottery,  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  and  towards 
the  founding  of  a  college."    A  liberal 
grant  of  land,  on  part  of  which  the  col- 
let still  stands,  was  made  to  the  infant 
enterprise  by  IVinity  Church,  and  this. 
with  some  other  circumstances,  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  watchful  colonists,  and 
excited  a  sturdy  opposition  to  the  under- 
taking.   But  a  charter  was  at  length  ob- 
'  tained,  and  "  King's  Collie,"  as  it  was 
then  oUled.  came  into  legal  existence  in 
1754.     Additional  funds  were  afterwards 
derived  from  private  contributions  (a  grant 
of  21,000  acres  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  having  been  annulled 
after  the  Revolution),  and  from  the  favor 
of  ^  his  most  gracious  majesty  king  George 
the  Third,  from  whom,"  says  our  author- 
ity, '*  the  Institution  hath  received  great 
eraoliunent"    The  same  document,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  President 
Cooper,  informs  us  that  "the  college  is 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  bi^nk  of  the  Hudson  River,  which 
it  overlooks,  commanding  firom  the  emi- 
nence on  which  it  stands,  a  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  opposite 
diore  and  country  of  New  Jersey,"  &c. 
The  locality  would  now  be  better  describ- 
ed as  bonnded  by  College  Place  and  Bar- 
day,  Murray,  and  Church  streets  (from 
the  comer  of  which  last  street  and  Park 
Place  our  view  is  taken),  and  the  river 
having  mov^d  a  good  deal  farther  off,  and 
the  space  between  having  become  "  consid- 
erable thickly-settled  "  besides,  the  great- 
est attractions  of  the  spot  are  the  fine  old 
gray  college  buildings  themselves,  and 
some  magnificent  old  trees  which  still 
wave,  green  and  musical,  about  the  ven- 
erable walls.    Further  particulars  of  this 
grandmamma  among  our  colleges  may  be 
foand  in  the  interesting  historical  sketch 
published  by  the  Trustees  in  1851,  from 
which  we  have  gathered  our  notice.    That 
looonnt  brings  us  down  from  the  first 
presddent  of  King's,  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the 
list  president  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Ring,  of 
whom  we  heartily  ejaculate  (sturdy  repub- 
lican thongh  we  be),  Long  may  he  reign ! 


Columbia  College  is  governed  by  a  Board 
consisting  of  a  President  and  Professors,  the 
whole  being,  since  1789,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  self-replenishing  Board  of  Trustees, 
who,  of  course,  have  control  of  the  funds  of 
the  Institution.  The  college  has  at  pre- 
sent 129  students,  exclusive  of  its  large 
grammar  school.  It  has  a  library  of 
16,000  volumes,  much  indebted  for  its  ex- 
cellent arrangement  to  the  late  president. 
Dr.  Moore  (not  deceased,  as  an  adjective 
might  seem  to  imply,  but  only  retired). 
There  is  some  talk  (in  whispers)  of  remov- 
ing the  college  up^  or  rather  out  of  town, 
as  a  pecuniaiy  speculation.  Poetry  for- 
bid! Shall  there  be  nothing  calm  and 
quiet  left  in  the  seething  mass  of  our  bu- 
siness domain?  If  the  image  were  not 
too  homely  for  the  dignity  of  our  subject 
we  would  recommend  the  example  of  good 
housewives,  who  put  a  great  clean  stone 
into  the  midst  of  the  meal-barrel  in  sum- 
mer, '*to  keep  it  sweet?^  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  sore  loss  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  we  denizens  thereof  see  this 
so  plainly,  that  we  are  not  able  to  discern 
the  more  distant  and  problematical  advan- 
tage of  removing  the  ancient  landmarks, 
and  losing  the  prestige  of  respectable  an- 
tiquity. At  the  worst,  if  our  favorite 
green  must  be  cut  up,  and  *'  done  brown  " 
in  the  shape  of  stores,  we  shall  be  consol- 
ed and  quieted  by  nothing  less  than  seeing 
our  own  Park  Place  extended,  in  all  ite 
width  and  amplitude,  to  the  North  Riv- 
er, that  the  ^^  prospect "  included  in  thr 
original  gift  of  the  land  to  Columbia  Col 
lege,  may  enure  to  iis,  as  the  natural  sue 
oessors  of  those  far-seeing  friends  to  learn 
ing,  whose  objects  it  is  our  dearest  aim  ir 
life  to  further. 

The  New- York  University  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1831.  The  building  it  occupiec 
was  begun  in  1833,  and  completed  in 
1836,  one  of  the  monuments  of  an  idea  but 
too  prevalent  heretofore  in  this  country, 
that  colleges  are  to  be  built  not  of  men, 
but  stones.  The  founders  put  all  their 
means  into  a  fine  showy  edifice :  all  their 
means  and  more,  for  there  remains  a  debt 
of  forty  thousand  dollars,  after  the  great- 
est exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  institution.  It  has,  however,  much 
to  say  for  itself,  since  "  only  one  similar 
institution  among  us  has  educated  an 
equal  number  of  students  (455)  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  operation, 
and  of  this  large  number  one  half  have 
been  educated  gratuitously."  But  unfor- 
tunately, the  prosperity  as  well  as  the 
popularity  of  such  undertakings,  is  to  be 
judged  more  from  the  paying  than  the  gra- 
tuitous performances.  The  University 
building,  an  idealized  afiair  of  white  mar- 
ble, buttressbd  and  pinnacled  like  a  stu- 
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dent's  dream  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  sUods,  loTeljr  to  the 
ere,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  ■-- 

Washington  Square,  fine  old  ., 

trees  waving  before  its  win-  t^ 

dows,  uid  the  t&ll  fount&in  <J 

adding  the  last  gnwe  of  the  :-^ 

ftcademic    grove  ;    but    the  ^■ 

halls,  which  would  give  con-  '-^ 

vcnient  room  to  six  hundred  t^- 

Ktudenta,  edio  to  the  steps  7-^ 

of  less  than  one  hundred,  and  ■.^; 

the  place,  with  all  its  (plicate  A 

beauty, looks  melancholy  and  -= 

deserted.  —-: 

The  Medical  Department  -'^ 

of  the  University  originated  ^- 

ID  1841,  and  at  first  occupied  ^, 

the     Stuyveeant     Institute  ^J 

building,     G59     Broadway,  i  ■ 

which  was  purchased  at  a 
coRt  of  sixty-flve  thousand 

dollars.    This  was  afterward  I 

sold  for  fteventy-eight  thou- 
fiand,  and  a  new  one,  sub- 
stantial and  commodious,  if 

not  elegant,  costing  aeventy  j 

thousand,  has  been  erected 
in    Fourteenth    street,    be- 
tween   Irving     Place     and  H.  r.  Medial  q>ii^  Thirt«nu..sm«. 
Third  ATenue.     This  oon- 

taina  the  Library,  Museum  of  Natural  His-     rors  that  belong  of  right  to  the  ioTestiga- 

tory,  aod  Pathology,  and  the  various  bor-      tlon  of  the  ills  of  this  frail  body  of  ours ; 

and  its  precincts  seem  in  no 

.    ^ -.  danger  of  lacking   life   and 

-   "  .      '  ',     -  -      z-     '  ..  animation,  if  we  may  jadge 

^_     -■;  _  :,-'"^7  "-J^^"  ^^"^  ^^^  abundance  of  what 

- ''-~  Sam  Weller  irreverently  odla 

.    _;  "  .  '  .--■"  -"■-  "young   Sawboneses"   that 

'-"'^^     ■'  ..-.--.-..     awinn  about  its  doors.     In 

Thirteenth-street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
scarce  a  block  from  the  oth- 
er, stands  the  New-York 
Medical  CollegtL  also  a  new 
and  excellent  building,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Mairiiat^ 
tan  Beservoir,  that 
"Btara  Tomd  towtr  of  oUmt  dir^" 

that  used  to  challenge  the 

■  curiosity   of  the  passer-by, 

who  was  prone  to  imaeine 

for  it  some  romantic  ongin 

I  or    destiny,    as    it    loomed 

I  graoeliilly  against  the  sum- 

j  mer  sky,  in  contrast   with 

the  bard  angles  and  perkiiw; 

I  diims^s     that     clusterad 

'  about  It    The  coll^  wa< 

;  chartered  in  1850,  and  in  Ute 

I  same  year — nay,  in  less  than 

one  quarter  of  that  year,  the 

present   building  grew  up 

Utdiui  Dapvuiwnt  Ntw-ToA  Dnivtniij.  though  not  Otherwise  par 
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tieularly  iik«  the  p>Iiee  of  Aladdin.  That 
DO  kUrmiDg  prognoatks  should  be  drawn 
from  this  HO  sudden  growth  we  are  assured, 
fer  the  structure  is  based,  ia  its  whole 
extent,  on  a  solid  rock,  a  circumstance  not 
IHl  miiiiiproved  by  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  openiog 
address-  We  must  suppose  the  control- 
ling body  to  feel  pretty  strong,  when  we 
read,  in  their  circular  u-t  1852,  that  one 
1^  the  leading  objects  of  the  school  is  to  in- 
trodoce  "  all  themodemdiscoTerieB"inthe 
healing  art,  and  another  to  save  the  world 
bom  baring  studeutE  "  turned  out  upon  it 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  practising 
HonKeopathy,  and  othn"  forms  of  quack- 
ery." Uu fortunately,  we  outsiders  have 
tome  to  consider  the  line  of  distinction  b«- 
tweoi  "  new  discoreries  "  b  medicine  and 
~qaackery,"  as  too  shadowy  to  be  in- 
tmsted  for  final  settlement  even  to  the 
NeW'Tork  Medical  College  1  Qum  eut- 
lodet  cusioda  7 

One  most  commendable  feature  in  the 
plan  of  this  institution  is  the  provision  for 
the  Krataitoos  admission  of  five  Students 
of  £e  Free  Academy  to  its  lectures,  a 
gnceful  and  becoming  recognitioii  of  this 


splendid  crown  of  our  Common  School 
Bystem.  We  recommend  the  example  to 
other  institutions  haling  scientific,  literary 
or  artistic  advantages  at  their  disposal. 

Xhe  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  found- 
ed January,  1836,  is  situated  in  Universi- 
ty Place,  near  Washington  Square.  This 
school  is  open  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  but  students  must  produce 
evidences  of  good  standing  in  some  evan- 
geUcal  church-  The  course  of  theolt^- 
cal  study  oocupies  three  years,  and  such 
facilities  are  o^red  to  students  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  as  to  ]daca  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  within  reach  of 
every  youi^  man  of  tolerable  abilities. 
The  Union  &minary,  besides  numbering 
several  distinguishM  clergymen  among  i£ 
professors,  boasts  the  name  of  Edward 
Robinson,  the  first  get^rapher  of  the  day, 
and  one  of  Uie  most  learned  Hebraists,  as 
the  occupant  of  its  chair  of  Biblical  litera- 

The  Qeneral  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  E|Hscopa!  Church  in  the 
United  States,  was  first  established  by 
the  Oenerai  Convention,  May,  1617,  in 
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the  dty  of  New- York.  In  May,  1820,  it 
was  removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecdcut. 
fn  November,  1821,  it  w»s  united  with 
the  Biooesan  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of 
New- York,  with  mutuai  compromises,  and 
was  moved  back  to  the  dtj  of  New-York. 
Its  present  act  of  incorporation  dates  April 
5,  1822.  Its  object  is  the  education  of 
students  of  divinity  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  permanently 
establUbed  in  the  State  of  New-York.  It 
is  ^vemed  by  ft  board  of  trustees,  of 
which  the  bishops  are  ei  officio  members, 
and  to  which  every  diocese  contributes  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  clergy  and 
the  amount  of  its  donations.  The  course 
of  study  is  three  years  in  Scripture,  Church 
HUto^,  Doctrine,  Polity,  Pastoral  Theo- 
lo^,  Evidences,  Hebrew,  &c  There  are 
four  professors,  who  have  a  bouse  and 
81500  a  year  salary. 

The  students  in  this  year's  catalc^ue 
number  57.  They  come  from  13  dioceses. 
They  have  a  room  and  tuition  free. 

The  rf«ular  graduates  number  417,  and 
250  besi&s  have  received  instruction  in 
the  seminary. 


[w, 


The  chapel  has  two  services,  with  preach- 
ing by  the  profesEoiB  in  turn  on  Sunday, 
and  uaa  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
Large  Sunday  schools  are  gathered  and 
taught  by  the  students,  and  an  afUruoon 
church  service,  vrith  an  address,  is  held 
for  the  boy  coagr^ation.  Each  professor, 
in  turn,  is  chaplain  and  dean. 

The  property  of  the  seminary  has  been 
contributed  fay  subscriptions  in  various 
dioceses,  and  by  personal  donations  and 
bequests.  It  confiists,  at  present,  of  Chel- 
sea square,  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenaes,  and  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first 
streets,  being  64  lots,  and  the  block  nest 
nearest  the  Hudson  river,  of  which  32 
lots  are  land,  and  32  yet  remain  to  be 
filled  up ;  also  of  20  lots  or  more,  still 
farther  out  in  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Bulk- 
head, with  the  water-front,  all  which  mag- 
nificent donation  was  given  by  Clement 
C.  Moore,  LL.D.,  u  all  about  150  lots. 
The  first  block  is  appropriated  for  ever 
for  the  buildings  of  the  Institution;  the 
other  lots  and  water  privilege  may  be  used 
for  income  purposes.  On  Chelsea  square 
are  the  semuaij  buildings,  two  large  stone 
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structures,  11U  feet  bj  52,  three  stories, 
with  twsemeat,  which  cost  about  $00,000. 
Frederic  Kohre,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
b«cvDe  a  citizen  of  PennsjlTBuift,  left  hj 
will  $100,000,  which,  invested  in  Penn- 
sjWania  5  per  cent,  gtock,  gives  the  mun 
present  income  of  the  Institution.  Peter 
G.  Stu^rresant  endowed  a  Professorship 
of  Church  Histoi;  with  825,000.  There 
•re  endowed  scholirshipa  to  the  amount 
of  »35,000.  The  endowed  Library  Fund 
is  S6,000,  iQOst  of  which  was  given  by 
Trinity  Church,  which  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  its  noble  library,  now  of  12,000 
Tolomee,  by  presenting  books  valded  at 
96,500.  Last  year  the  Society  for  Pio- 
moting  Religion  and  Learning  in  the  Dio- 
eeae  of  New-York,  gave  the  Seminary 
(3,144,  which  was  eipendod  for  choice 
vnlumea  of  the  late  Dr.  Jarvis's  library. 
There  is  also  an  endowed  McVickar  prise 
fund  of  $1,000.  This  constitutes  tho  ex- 
isting property  of  the  Institution.  Besides 
(be  aboTe,  funds  to  the  amount  of  $168,000 
were  contributed,  which  were  expended 
upon  the  buildings  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  to  sustain  the  In- 
stitation  during  30  years,  when  the  in- 
come was  inadequate. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Trade«men  of  the  city  of  New- York,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
ter b  1811,  look  measures  for  the  found- 
ii^  of  schools  for  the  children  of  indigent 
or  deceased  members  of  their  body,  and 
the  insUtutioD  thus  commenced  has  grown 
to  be  an  important  feature  in  the  educa- 
tioD  of  the  city's  bone  and  sinew.  Pay 
•dioUrs  are  admitted,  and  form  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  number,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  is  essentially  that  of 
the  public  schools,  with  some  additions 
soggested  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
those  who  have  chai^  of  the  matter.  A 
lale  exhibition  of  these  schools  gave  grati- 
^ing  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  reflne- 
ment  by  which  this  large  classof  our  cit- 
tiens  is  preparing  to  fill  with  usefulness 
md  dignity  their  place  in  the  society  of 
the  future. 

Among  the  important  educational  ef- 
brtsof  a  gratuitous  kind  we  must  men- 
tion the  schools  connected  with  St.  Geoi^'s 
Cbnrch,  nnder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng.  The  parish  school  of  St.  George's 
is  m  fact  a  "  ragged  school,"  having  about 
cne  hundred  scholars  of  a  lower  grade  than 
nsoally  attend  the  public  schools.  This 
his  been  in  operation  about  two  years, 
and  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  congregation.  There  is  also  a  charity 
sewing  school  belonging  to  the  chureh, 
where  every  Saturday,  some  150  poor 
girls  are  taught  to  sew,  by  the  ladies  of 
■be  parish.    This  is  a  comparatively  new 


would  do  the  same  thing,  at 
diminution  of  the  mass  of  female  vagrancy 
would  soon  take  place.  In  addition  to 
these  excellent  works,  Dr.  Tyngi's  church 
has  a  Sunday  School  numbenng  eleven 
hundred  scholars.  The  school  building 
'  * '    "le  cut,  is  a  good  ex- 


ample of  what  a  parish  school-hoose 
should  be, — convenient  and  tasteful  with- 
out extravagance.  The  ornamental  cor- 
nice, as  well  as  the  walls,  is  of  brick.  The 
building  adjoins  the  porsonageand  church 
(St.  Geoi^'s),  and  harmonizes  well  with 
those  fine  structures. 

The  ^eat  school  of  the  Kutgers  In- 
stitute IS  a  corporate  institution,  where 
high  and  Tarious  advantages  are  afforded 
at  a  rate  much  lower  than  is  possible  in 
schools  of  merely  private  enterprise.  It 
was  founded  in  ISSs,  expressly  to  secure 
to  the  large  and  increasing  population  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  city  the  requisite 
education  for  girls,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  necessarily  been  taught  on  the  west- 
em  side,  A  fine  granite  building  was 
erected  in  Madison-street,  No.  264,  con- 
taining all  the  rooms  required  fbr  a  day 
school  of  the  lai^est  and  most  comprehen- 
sive kind.  Five  hundred  girls  are  here 
congregated,  under  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  large  corps  of  teachers,  and  the 
annual  Exhibition  draws  together  crowds 
of  visitors  (o  be  entertained  and  gratified 
by  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  music, 
drawing,  and  whatover  constitutes  a  coursa 
at  once  usefiil  and  ornamental.  The  gen- 
tlemen to  whose  original  judgment,  liber- 
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al  views  and  constant  care  we  owe  this 
great  school  for  girls^  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  city,  and  especially  of  all  mothers. 

It  were  inyidious  to  attempt  any  indi- 
vidualizing notice  of  the  multitude  of 
strictly  private  schools  for  which  our  city 
is  fkmed  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  street,  and  their 
praise  is  abundantly  sounded  by  parents 
far  and  near,  who  have  chosen  a  metro- 
politan education  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
superior  healthfulness  of  country  life  in 
general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  while 
the  city  of  New-Tork  affords  advantages, 
literary,  scientific,  artistic,  social  and  moral, 
that  no  isolated  position  can  possess,  its 
salubrity  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  that  adorn  our 
streets  can  testify.  Such  fi'eshening  cur- 
rents of  air  as  our  two  mighty  streams 
bring  with  them  from  the  north  and  east, 
and  such  sea-breezes  as  come  up  our  bay 
from  the  tropics,  leave  little  chance  for 
malaria,  except  such  as  is  wilfrdly  and 
wickedly  brought  to  our  doors  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  even  they  cannot  do  us  as 
much  harm  as  they  would  were  our  natuiral 
advantages  less  compulsive.  The  country 
oeems  aware  of  this,  for  it  sends  us  thou- 
sands of  its  darlings  to  educate  and  refine, 
and  they  often  go  home  ruddier  than  they 
came. 

In  these  slight  sketches  of  the  literary 
resources  of  our  city,  we  have  necessarily 
passed  unnoticed  much  that  might  have 
been  said  to  illustrate  them  more  com- 
pletely. This  our  limits  required,  and 
they  equally  forbid  any  lengthened  dis- 
quisition upon  the  largeness  of  me  provi- 
sion or  its  deficiencies.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  justify  our  assertion  that 
taking  into  account  our  Common  Schools, 
New  York  appears  no  less  glorious  in  this 
aspect  than  those  in  whi(£  the  world  is 
more  apt  to  view  her.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Let  commerce  increase  and  wealth  be 
piled  mountain  high,  provided  only  that 
letters  and  all  the  amenities  and  purifying 
powers  they  bring  with  them  accompany 
this  triumphal  march  of  worldly  prosper- 
ity. As  a  great,  heterogeneous  procession, 
however  splendid  in  material  or  equip- 
ment, would,  without  its  bands  of  music, 
be  but  a  sordid  huddle,  each  man  jostling 
his  neighbor  to  avoid  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  treading  on  the  kibes  of  him  in 
front  in  his  haste  to  reach  the  goal,  so 
society,  without  the  humanizing  arte,  must 
ever  lack  gentle  manners,  respect  for  rights, 
effective  sympathies,  and  all  power  of 
character  or  harmonious  action,  even  in 
the  direction  of  its  own  dearest  interests  and 
efforts.  A  rich  man  without  cultivation 
ifi  a  mere  nugget^  totally  unfit  for  circular 


tion,  and  incapable  of  elegance  till  melted 
down  and  stamped  or  fashioned.  The 
multitude  of  these  now  among  us,  is,  very 
naturally  under  present  circumstances, 
enormous ;  and  unhappily,  our  citizens  of 
this  class  are  but  too  fond  of  beginning 
their  education  by  travelling  abroad ;  so 
that  the  blunders  and  vulgarities  of 
American  travellers  are  becoming  a  by- 
word on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  while 
at  home  it  is  commonly  remarked  that 
there  is  more  bad  grammar  perpetrated  in 
grand  freestone  houses  than  any  where 
else  in  town. 

We  must  never  be  too  proud  of  our  pros- 
perity and  progress  while  this  is  so ;  mere 
mcrease  may  be  but  fungus  after  all,  and 
though  toadstools  look  exceedingly  like 
mushrooms,  they  are  deadly  poison  in  the 
using.  It  is  often  remarked  and  with 
seeming  sagacity,  that  it  is  vain  to  push 
these  mings;  that  the  supply  will  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  would  be  but 
loss  without  it;  but  we  submit  that  al- 
though the  old  jproverb  about  taking  a 
horse  to  water  is  beyond  dispute,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  if  there  be  no  water 
within  his  reach  he  cannot  drink  be  he 
never  so  thirsty.  We  would  provide 
streams  every  where — streams  wiUi  plear 
sant  sloping  banks ;  cooling  shades  for  the 
hours  of  heat,  and  dust,  and  fatigue,  and 
golden  sands  that  should  sparkle  to  the 
far-off  eye.  so  that  curiosity  and  love  of 
pleasure  should  minister  to  refreshment, 
beauty,  and  cleanness.  Our  men  of  wealth 
and  business  who  are  cultivated  should 
se^  to  this.  It  is  not  for  them  to  sit  re- 
tired in  luxurious  libraries,  the  peace  and 
delight  of  which  are  due  in  no  small  mear 
sure  to  the  toils  and  enterprise  of  those 
outside,  and  render  back  no  return  of  duty 
or  gratitude  to  the  community  which  has 
given  them  fortune  and  leisure.  This  is 
no  longer  the  way  to  dignify  wealth ;  it 
never  wajs  the  way  to  hallow  it.  How 
many  of  the  curses  that  have  fallen  upon 
rich  men's  children  in  this  very  city  for 
the  last  thirty  years — too  well  known  by 
every  observer  who  has  resided  here  during 
that  time — would  have  been  averted,  if  the 
fathers  had  distributed  a  part  of  the  money, 
which  has  blistered  every  finger  it  touchedL 
in  means  of  instruction,  improvement,  ana 
pleasure  for  the  great  public  on  which  ridi 
and  poor  are  for  ever  mutually  dependent ! 
But  this  theme  would  soon  run  away  with 
us,  so  strong  are  our  convictions,  so  ardent 
our  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  friture.  We 
would  not  have  touched  upon  it  here  but 
from  the  feeling  that  having  set  forth 
what  has  been  done,  it  seemed  incumbent 
to  hint  at  what  remains  to  be  done,  by 
Learning  and  the  Arts,  through  the  instm- 
mentali^  of  their  sworn  servant,  Wealt!^ 
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tar  the  soUd  and  tmdying  gloij  of  this 
BkCtropolis  of  the  vefitern  world — this 
'^new  Rome,"  which  seems  Dot  uulikelj 
to  eclipse  the  old. 

The  libruiea  of  New-York,  which 
come  naturmllj'  nnder  the  head  of  means 
of  pablte  instruction,  can  be  considered 
oolj  aa  the  commencement  of  .what  is  to 
be  done  in  that  line  fbr  this  ereat  metro- 
pidK.  Thoy  are  thua  far  omy  respecta- 
ble, bnt  they  promise  well.  One  prodi- 
poos  hiatus  there  is,  which  we  hear  no 
talk  of  filling ;  that  of  a  reference  libra- 
17,  imperatirely  demanded  by  the  neces- 
■ilies  of  American  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  Which  of  our  millionnaires  will  im- 
iDortalize  himself  bj  at  least  commmeac- 
K^aael  But  why  do  we  talk  of  com- 
■DcDcing,  merely  7  Are  there  not  scores 
of  men  who  owe  their  immense  fortunes 
to  ^  adrantages  afforded  them  by  this 
commercial  emporium,  who  have  never 
Tojnntarily  eontribnted  one  single  thou- 
sand dollars  to  its  improrement  7  Such 
should  be  ashamed  to  die  without  haT- 
Bc  ictnnied  at  least  a  mite  for  the  great 
plti  they  hare  swallowed  uf^  unthaiScful. 


I^t  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  of  them 
set  the  thing  on  foot,  and  head  the  sub- 
scription handsomely,  and  it  is  done  ; 
though  it  would  he  stilt  better  done  by 
one  man,  who  iihould  be  his  own  execu- 
tor, trustee,  director,  and  building  com- 
mittee, and  so  save  many  expenses,  and 
make  quick  work. 

In  extent  and  importance,  the  Astor 
Library  claims  the  first  place  in  our  no- 
tice, though  it  is  but  youthful  in  com- 
parison with  others.  In  magniScenco  of 
provision  for  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  great  public,  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Astor  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
State.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  the  original  extent  at  his  bequest,  "  for 
the  establishment  of  a  public  library  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  erecting  a  suita- 
ble building,  and  supplying  the  same 
with  books,  maps,  charts,  models,  draw- 
ings, paintings,  engravings,  casts,  statues, 
furniture,  and  other  things  pertaining  to 
a  library  for  general  use,  upon  the  most 
ample  scale  and  liberal  character." — "  the 
said  libory  to  be  accessible  at  all  reason- 
able hours,  free  of  expense  to  persons  ro- 
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sorting  thereto."  The  Mayor  of  the  city 
*and  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  are  trus- 
tees ex  officio^  and  Mr.  Washington  Ir- 
ving is  the  first  President,  supported  hy 
a  hoard  of  well-known  and  much  respect- 
ed names  of  this  city.  The  building, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  nearly 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  books,  ex- 
cept that  prudence  prescribes  an  extra 
drying  of  the  work,  which  will  defer  the 
opening  of  the  Library  until  October 
next,  is  situated  in  Lafayette  Place,  very 
near  Astor  Plaoe,  a  position  particularly 
fortunate,  as  it  respects  quiet  and  acces- 
sibility. It  is  handsome  and  characteris- 
tic, and  promises  well  for  light  and  ven- 
tilation. The  general  effect  of  the  inte- 
rior is  at  present  rather  finical  and  gau- 
dy, but  the  books  will  of  course  bring 
down  the  glare  to  a  more  literary  tone. 
We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  one  libra- 
ry wholly  free,  and  trust  it  will  be  used 
without  stint  or  measure  by  our  citizens, 
lettered  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cogswell,  who  has  sole  charge  of 
the  purchase  of  books,  has  the  unan- 
imous voice  as  the  best  possible  man  for 
the  office.  One  quality  in  particular,  a 
rare  one  in  such  cases,  he  possesses  in 
perfection  certainly,  that  urbanity  of 
manners,  without  which  in  its  Superin- 
tendent, a  public  library  is  a  Hesperian 
garden,  whose  firuit  is  safe  from  all  but 
the  bravest  adventurers.  Mr.  Cogswell, 
besides  the  contribution  of  his  stores  of 
bibliographical  knowledge,  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  library  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  sources  whence  it  was  acquired — 
a  thousand  volumes  in  his  own  spicialitS, 
very  valuable  to  all  future  collectors,  and 
to  the  many  future  donors  to  the  As- 
tor. 

The  New-York  Society  Library  has  the 
merits  of  seniority  and  an  established  re- 
putation, but  being  very  expensive,  can 
never  be  an  object  of  very  great  interest 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  originated  in 
"The  Public  Library  of  New-York," 
founded  in  1700.  A  relic  of  this  origin  is 
still  preserved.  The  Society  Library  was 
founded  in  1754.  A  building  of  some  ar- 
chitectural importance  for  the  day  was 
erected  in  Nassau-street,  near  the  present 
Post-office,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  the  library  maintained  a  dig- 
nified position  there  for  some  thirty  years, 
daily  visited  by  a  number  of  portly,  quiet 
gentlemen,  literary  and  professional,  who 
found  within  its  walls  the  aristocratic  se- 
clusion which  Nassau-street  would  now 
hardly  afford.  When  the  growth  and 
changes  of  the  city  rendered  a  removal 
necessary,  the  Society  built  a  handsome 
edifice  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Leo- 
nard-street, where  it  has  long  flourished, 


haunted  still  by  many  of  its  ancient  fre- 
quenters. 

But  inexorable  commerce  has  not  done 
treading  on  the  heels  of  literature,  and  the 
venerable  '  Society '  is  once  more  driven 
fix)m  its  domicil,  and  temporarily  housed 
in  the  Bible  Building  in  Eighth-street, 
while  another  structure^  to  l^  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  its  founders  "  for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,"  shall 
be  erected  in  University  Place,  near  Union 
Square,  a  choice  position  for  the  purpose, 
and  central  as  to  the  district  inhabited  by 
most  of  the  subscribers.  The  property  of 
the  Society  consists  of  a  capital  of  $70,000 
"^easily  increasable,"  says  a  memorandum 
obligingly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  librarian,  to  "  $100,000,  by  new  shares, 
its  annual  income  being  besides  about 
95000  from  the  dues  of  the  members." 
The  books  number  about  41,000,  a  few  of 
which  are  duplicates  or  mere  literary  lum- 
ber. 

The  Historical  Society  Library  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  printed  volumes, 
a  large  collection  of  pamphlets,  maps  and 
charU,  and  more  than  a  thousand  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  besides  medals, 
coins,  busts,  &&,  illustrating  the  national 
history.  The  treasures  of  the  Institution 
are,  however,  open  only  to  members  and 
persons  introduced  by  members,  so  that 
strangers  visitine  the  city  can  rarely 
avail  themselves  of  its  resources,  without 
the  expenditure  of  more  time  and  trouble 
than  they  can  afford. 

The  Mercantile  Library  was  instituted 
in  1820.  by  an  association  brought  to- 

fsther  oy  a  call  from  William  Wood, 
sq.,  its  first  President  In  1828  the 
merchants  of  New- York,  on  an  appeal 
fh>m  the  yet  struggling  enterprise,  gave  a 
sum  of  money  large  enough  to  provide 
the  library  with  a  place,  they  assuming 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  control,  through 
the  Trustees.  This  has  doubtless  been 
beneficial  in  many  respects.  After  some 
change,  and  several  years  occupancy  of 
apartments  in  Clinton  Hall,  increasing 
prosperity  has  prompted  an  undertaking, 
partaking  strongly  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Selling  Clinton  Hall  for  purposes 
to  which  it  is  now  better  adapted,  the  Soci- 
ety have  purchased  the  Astor  Plaoe  Opera 
House,  which  they  will  demolish,  in  order 
to  erect  a  new  and  commodious  edifice 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  library. 
The  down-town  property  has  increased  m 
value  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  can  be 
done  with  less  extravagance  than  may 
be  supposed,  and  the  Trustees  are  willing 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibili- 
ty of  running  in  debt  for  whatever  the 
new  building  may  cost  over  and  above 
the  9100,000  they  receive  for  the  old  one 
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in  tbe  eertamty  that  the  income  of  those 
parts  of  the  boilding  not  occupied  bj  the 
library,  will  soon  extinguish  their  lia- 
biU^. 

No  good  citizen  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  such  an  institution  as  this  library, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free 
one  to  the  young  men  for  whose  special 
benefit  it  was  intended,  providing  a  large 
collection  and  ample  variety  of  booKS 
(over  37,000  volumes),  commodious  and 
well-supplied  reading  rooms,  and  what- 
eier  of  interest  and  animation  belongs  to 
an  active  and  prosperous  organization, 
whose  very  business  is  calculated  to  de- 
velop mental  resources,  and  lead  its  youth- 
ful members  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  that  for  a  purpose  of  noble 
utility.  Honor  to  the  kmd,  fatherly  heart 
to  whom  the  inception  is  due,  that  of 
WHiiam  Wood,  of  Ganandaigua,  who 
seems  to  have  Uved  a  bachelor  only  to 
feel  the  more  warmly  that  all  the  young 
and  needy  are  his  children.  Here  is  a 
monument  vast  and  expressive  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  proudest 
Woold  there  were  more  such ! 

The  privil^es  of  this  library  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  members. 
Other  subscribers  are  received,  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  five  doUars,  and  the  income 
of  the  association  is  $10,000  per  annum. 

The  Mechanics'  Society  has  also  its 
fibrarr  and  reading-rooms  (32  Crosby- 
street),  established  m  1820,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  apprentices,  who  are  allowed,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  gratuitous  use  of 
books,  and  this  privilege  is  extended  to 
the  widows  and  minor  children  of  mem- 
bers. The  number  of  volumes  is  over 
15,000,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  in 
our  dty,  wfa^re  temptations  to  dissipated 
evenh^  are  in  so  small  measure  coun- 
teracted by  the  provision  of  harmless^  to 
say  nothing  of  improving  and  civilizmg 
amusements.  If  we  could  but  once  learn 
and  believe  how  much  better  is  prevention 
than  cure,  institutions  like  this  would 
multiply  and  extend  themselves,  till  li- 
brarieS)  galleries,  and  museums  of  art 
would  be  not  only  within  reach  of  all  our 
youth,  but  be  so  placed  and  managed  as 
to  attract  them  irresistibly. 

Chronologically  and  in  our  arrange- 
ment^ the  last  of  our  educational  and 
bmevolent  institutions  is  that  noble  one 
which  will  owe  its  existence  to  the  far- 
seeing  and  practical  benevolence  of  one  of 
our  hving  men  of  business,  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper.  "The  People's  Union,"  as  he 
proposes  to  call  it,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
''Moral,  Intellectual  and  Physical  Im- 
ivement,"  of  his  countr3rmen.  A  noble 
dedicated  ^  to  Soence  and  Art," 


is  now  in  process  of  erection  near  Astor 
Place,  at  a  cost,  including  the  ground.  Of 
about  $300.000 :  and  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tliis  munificent  endowment  are 
considered,  it  will  be  found  to  rank 
scarcely  second  even  to  that  of  Mr.  Astor. 
in  liberality  and  in  the  importance  ana 
grandeur  of  its  results.  Tne  immediate 
outlay  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large,  and  this 
is  more  thaih  likely  to  grow  beyond  the 
original  limits,  as  the  work  •  proceeds. 
But  well  has  it  been  said,  that  such  a 
monument  secures  for  its  founder  a  fame 
more  enduring  than  the  pyramids. 

Our  little  picture  of  the  building  is  da- 
guerreotyped  from  the  drawingof  the  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  P.  A.  Petersen.  We  borrow 
from  a  daily  journal  a  description,  which, 
Mr.  Cooper  informs  us,  is  essentially  cor^ 
rect: 

The  excavations  have  already  been 
made,  and  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone will  take  place  in  a  short  time. 
The  building  will  cover  an  entire  block^ 
having  a  frontage  on  Third  Avenue,  of  195 
feet  on  Fourth  Avenue,  155  feet,  143  feet 
on  Eighth-street,  and  86  feet  on  Seventh- 
street.  It  faces  the  new  "  Bible  House," 
and  will  be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Astor  library,  the  Mercantile  library,  and 
the  rooms  of  various  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies.  Indeed  this  spot  might 
label  itself  as  the  Nassau-street  bookseller 
styled  his  premises — "  the  Moral  Centre 
of  the  Intellectual  World."  The  idea  of 
Mr.  Cooper  of  producing  from,  the  build- 
ing a  revenue  to  meet  the  yearly  expenses 
of  professors,  ^,  and  thereby  render  the 
institution  self-sustaining,  has  been  carried 
out  with  remarkable  ability  by  the  archi- 
tect,— preserving  the  unity  of  effect  and 
proportion  of  the  building  as  a  public 
structure,  while  affording  the  utmost 
convenience  in  a  commercial  point.  The 
^  Union  "  will  be  based  on  a  remunerative 
substructure,  which  is  calculated  to  bring 
in  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  yet,  in 
appearance,  injures  not  the  general  effect 
.of  beauty  and  solidity.  For  this  purpose, 
the  basement  is  intended  as  a  large  public 
hall^  125  by  82  feet,  and  21  feet  high, 
havmg  two  wide  entrances  on  Eighth- 
street,  one  on  Third,  and  one  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  This  will  be  a  very  spacious 
lecture-room,  and  when  all  the  entrances 
are  thrown  open,  can  be  emptied  in  a 
minute.  The  first  and  second  stories  are 
intended  for  stores  and  offices. 

With  the  third  story,  then  commences 
the  "  Union ;"  and  in  the  elevation  of  this, 
the  public  character  of  the  building  is 
admirably  maintained.  A  lofty  row  of 
windows  runs  to  the  full  height  of  the 
Exhibition  Hall  and  picture  galleries,  giv- 
ing, on  the  outside,  an  appearance  of  mag- 
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nitnde,  very  striking  in  effect.  This  stoiy 
is  ■ppropruted  to  the  Exhibition  Room, 
30  lUt  high,  and  125x^2.  Al»rgedoine 
sheds  li^t  through  a  well  22  feet  b 
diameter.  The  fourth  stoiy  dmj  be 
'properly  considered  part  of  the  third, 
being  a  continuation  of  ^leries,  with 
alcoves,  intended  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. These  galleries  are  so  designed 
thatpictures  may  be  placed  so  as  to  obtain 
the  required  light. 

On  the  (itlh  story  will  be  the  lecture- 
room  and  library.  One  lecture  room  on 
Eighth-street  side  will  be  82x52,  the  other 
52xi'2feet,  and  the  library  consistsof  five 
rooms  communicating  with  each  other  and 
with  both  lecture-rooma  freely.  Con- 
nected with  the  smaUer  lecture-roora  is  a 
room  for  physical  experiments  and  instru- 
ments ;  and  facing  on  the  Third  Avenue 
are  five  rooms  intended  to  be  rented  to  ar- 
tists. 

The  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
stores,  lecture-hall,  refectory,  Ac.,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  amount  to  about  825.000  to 


$30,000  annually,  which  will  be  appro- 
priated in  meeting  the  expen.'ws  aitd  fnr- 
thering  the  interests  of  the  institution. 
The  course  of  lectures  as  well  as  the  li- 
brary and  reading-rooms,  are  intended  to 
be  ihe.  The  details  of  the  mana^roent 
are  not  yet  fully  matured ;  but  Mr.  Cooper 
has  suggested  tliat  the  following  should 
be  included  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
vii. :  The  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes,  in  New- York ;  thteeof 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  the 
Mayor;  Uio  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  the  oldest  male  member  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  family,  and  one  Director  to 
be  elected  each  three  years,  by  the  editors 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
city. 

Should  this  munificent  project  be  car- 
ried out  in  its  practical  details,  in  the  spirit 
of  its  design,  who  can  set  bounds  to  its 
bcnetidal  influence  on  ''  Young  New- 
York,"  and  on  our  future  rulers  7 
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nOUGH  the  Sindwich  Isluda  abound 
-a  Rceoes  both  norel  uid  fuetaresque 
tothe  strmngerj  yet  fen  of  them,  perh&pa, 
Ato  him  more  fbrdblj',  thin  the  buetr 
X  of  the  HkWBiiui  metropolis 
/  ftftcmoon.  Tha  quiet  uid 
MdETlj  littla  town  Qf  Honoiulu,  usoklly 
doD  and  ena  drowsy  in  its  upect  during 
the  wBdc,  then  auddenly  w»kes  np,  and 
thcnwing  off  the  aocnmuiatod  grtyiiy  and 
■dill  in  M  of  the  previouB  six  days,  leaps 
(fte  *  h^^)T  urchiD  bwh  from  scbool) 
■I  ODCB  into  holiday,  and  at  the  same 
tiMe  iota  tbs  saddle.  The  trotter,  the 
paeer.  the  hack,  every  thing  in  fact  aTaJt- 
■bte  in  the  shape  of  a  steed,  ia  at  once 
bron^t  into  Tequisition.  Alas  for  the  un- 
fcrtonate  eqaestrian  whom  dinner  or  duty 
on  board  his  floating  home 


rlanate  eqt 


M  the  fMd  of  Boaworth,  than  mast 
Im  BOW  for  "^  a  horse ! "  "All  the  world 
and  big  wife,"  and  his  daughters  too,  Bsem 
to  be  on  horseback,  galloping  about  fbr 
my  life.  People  of  every  caste  and  con- 
dition,  from  the  stately  Engliehmau  on  his 
de^  and  wril-appointed  trotter,  to  the  rol- 
hddag,  shooting  Jack  tar,  revelling  in  the 
first  burst  of  hie  twenty-four  hours'  liber- 
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ty.  The  tawny  laundress  of  the  morning, 
ivho,  in  the  hideous  island  dishabille  retam- 
ed  your  linen  (washed,  as  the  buttons  attest, 
"nit  wisely  but  too  well"),  ia  scarcely  to 
be  recognized  In  the  stylish  Amaaon,  who 
mounted  en  cavalier,  and  rich  in  calico. 
dashes  fearlessly  past  you  in  all  the  gor- 
geous colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  adopt- 
ed Califomian,  affecting  the  Mexican  in 
his  spars,  lavish  of  beard,  and  with  a 
Fra  Diarolo  or  "first  robber"  style 
of  hat,  vies  in  the  race  with  the  careless 
and  lazy  Kanaka,  whilst  the  native, 
having  invested  the  greater  portjon  of  his 
week's  earnings  in  the  ^ories  of  a  "  horse- 
ride,"  and  perfectly  indifiert^nt  to  the 
powers  of  the  hack  he  bestrides,  lashes 
and  spurs  the  poor  animal  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  is  fbr  the  time  ■ipremely 
happy.  Have  a  care,  wher^  Ke  comes,  for 
the  ordinary  mishaps  inddnital  to  racing, 
are  little  regarded  by  him  :  as  for  being 
thrown,  he  rather  likes  iL  And  last,  not 
least,  the  lair  American,  in  her  beoomfng 
habit  and  on  her  well-trained  palfVey. 
canters  gracefully  by,  seeming,  by  very 
contrast  a  hundred-fold  more  bewitch- 
ing, as  she  smilingly  acknowledges  your 
isujtd  salntafion.  Aloha !  Let  me  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  that  few  words  in  any 
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iHipitge,  potwai  the  graoeful  sonneM 
of  this  ooiattiktly  used  greeting,  Aloha. 
Never  hkrah,  STen  when  uttered  bj'  the 
huRky- voiced  K&nakft,  chftrming  when 
lisped  by  the  Dative  girl,  it  becomes  miAic 
itself  on  the  lips  ofa  pretty  Netr  Knglander. 
The  Poljnesi&ii  dialect,  tike  most  aborigi- 
nal luiguagea,  is  defective,  and  one  word 
has  to  do  the  duty  of  many :  for  exam- 
ple, the  monoBjIlable  pau  (pronouDC- 
ed  pow)  signifies  ^uAed;  inquire  of  a 
native  concerning  the  illness  of  a  raeniber 
of  his  family,  and  pau  suffices  to  con- 
vey to  you,  tJiat  the  sickDess  has  passed 
■ud  health  is  restored:  ask  him  ''how 
is  the  invalid  1 "  and  pau  sadly  an- 
nounoee  that  all  is  over.  Thus  aloha 
becomes  ■  greeting,  a  blessing,  or  a  fare- 
well as  occasion  requires,  and  serves  to 
welcome  the  returning  friend,  or  to  whis- 
per a  score  of  tender  adieux  to  the 
[larting  lover.  There  are  two  favorite 
I'ides  in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu ;  the  one, 
most  resorted  to  of  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
leads  past  "Punch  bowl  hill,  through  a 
Kpaciuu:>  valley,  lying  immodialely  back 
of  the  town,  and  called  the  "  Nunanu." 
Ascending  gradually  for  some  seven  miles, 
■midst  numerous  pretty  villas  (the  resd- 
dences  of  the  upper  ten  of  Oahu),  this 
road  abruptly  terminates,  not  winding 
away  into  a  lane  or  dissolving  into  a  foot- 
path, but  stopping  short,  leaving  the  rider 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular 
precipica,  1500  or  2000  feet  deep,  with  a 
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glorious  panorama  spread,  like  a  TMp,  be- 
neath him,  of  green  hill,  and  garden  plain, 
and  blue  glittering  orean,  worth  a  journey 
to  the  Islands  to  behold.  Here  (we  are 
told),  the  first  Kamehameha  ''cornered" 
an  army  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
as  they  declined  giving  in,  drove  them 
relentlessly  over  the  predjHce.  The 
other,  and  less  frequented,  ride,  lies  In  an 
almost  opposite  direction  r  passing  the 
Pa-ki  reddence  and  the  Palace,  the  two 
handsomest  houses  of  Oahu,  the  road 
issues  upon  a  noble  plain,  over  which  a 
pleasant  half-hour's  canter  takes  one  to 
an  Indian  villajrc  in  a  charming cluster.of 
trees  called    Wy-ti-ti  or    the   Cocott-nut 

Kich  as  this  island  is  in  scenee  that  woo 
repose,  there  are  none  so  charming  and  in- 
viting as  this:  for  a  mi'fr/ flirtation  ora  quiet 
t£le-a-t6te,  this  is  a  spot  in  a  thoosand. 
Soothed  by  the  music  of  the  waves,  as 
they  wash  the  base  of  Diamond  Head, 
towering  aloft  in  all  its  boldness,  the 
smooA  turf  for  a  aeat,  and  the  gentle 
trade-wind  fbr  a  fan,  a  shade  of  romance 
will  steal  over  the  moat  unimaginatite, 
and  many  a  tale  of  lore  has  been  whispered, 
and  many  a  little  quarrel  adjusted,  and  (I 
answer  for  myself)  many  a  score  of  cigars 

Klfed,  which,  hut  for  this  elysium,  would 
ve  remained  unwhiapere^  unadjusted, 
and  unpufTed  till  now.  If  you  are  Uiirsty, 
a  word  fhHU  one  of  the  primitively  cos- 
tumed old  gentlemen  of  the  place,  will 
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«art  ft  doom  ymmgslers  up  tbe  Upering 
Iniaks  of  tbe  cocoa-nuts,  uid  when  the 
bsk-cOTered  goblet,  brimful  of  the  grate- 
fal  b«Ter»ge,  meets  the  lipe,  ooe  is  coui- 
pdled  to  admit  tbat  not  even  a  cobbler  or 
» julep,  in  kll  itsicines8,iBamore  refresh- 
mc  "  quencher." 

It  WM  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
jear]8S2,  that  a  merry  party  of  us  started 
fbrtb  to  atlcDd  a  luau  or  native  fe&st, 
pran  by  a  chief  trbo  lived  some  miles  from 
HODolalu.  PasBing  the  quarter  of  the 
lows  where  Chinamen  "  most  do  congre- 
nte."  the  Apongs.  Washings,  Sam-iiin;^ 
Bop-eings,  and  all  the  other  Sings  who 
(ilubit  their  luunes  m  staring  Gn);lish 
^ntalfl  \a  the  drygoods  purcha.<4int;  public, 
TC  entered  upon  the  open  road,  murowly 
cKainng  a  £ul,  by  tlie  sudden  shying  of 
cur  bo'rses  as  we  turned  a  comer,  M'hcre 
an  ingenioiis  oelestial  was  raietng  an  enor- 
mooa  kite,  shaped  and  painted  like  a 
S^antic  butterfly.  The  oftecl  with  which 
these  Chinaaten,  when  inaoulacturing  their 
paper  l»rd&  succeed  in  magnifymg  a  blue- 
bottle or  a  ontterfly,  till  it  reminds  one  of 
the  borrible  monsters  exhibited  in  a  drop 
of  nin  water,  is  as  groteeque  as  it  is  mnr- 
TelloQS.      Clear   of  tbe   town  we  hod  a 


glorious  gallop  before  ns;  tbe  day  fine 
and  brtdne, — such  a  day  as  properly  be- 
longed to  UuB  island  cliniate,  now  admit- 
ted by  travellers  to  be  Uie  finest  iii 
the  world.  Away  we  canter  over  thr 
volcanic  and  hollow  sounding  groimil. 
past  bright  green  patches  of  the  carefutly 
tended  Ralo — now  doffing  our  beftvcrs  ii> 
some  lady  acquaintance,  enjoying  her  aftei  - 
noon  drive  in  a  low  wagon,  with  her  good- 
tempered,  easy-paced  bay,  Kanaka  ser- 
vant before, it  m  single  harneas^Lhcii 
acknowledging  the  salute  of  some  long' 
legged  marine,  jolting  his  very  teeth  out. 
on  a  raw-boned  trotter.  Away  we  go, 
past  Kanaka  huts  and  American  houses, 
half  hidden  by  the  feathery  leaves  iif 
tropical  trees,  greeted  with,  Aloha  inii.i 
o'  Tear!  by  well-dressed  boatmen,  tin- 
proprietors  of  the  "Led  Lovers"  aii<( 
'Som  sits"  ((.  e.  Red  Hovers  mid 
Tom  Tit;;),  favorite  Whit^all  skilf;-  uf 
Honolulu.  Away  we  dash,  past  uius- 
lachio'd  Frenchmen,  bearded  und  btuii».(l. 
growling  forth,  iVhunr  poiT  la  Paiiie— 
er,  with  all  the  emrpiy  t.."  Oiroiidisis 
going  to  execution  ;  past  native  girls  in 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  streaming  skirt.-., 
and  native  men  carrying  the  everlasting 


20  i^ft  '■" 

pig  alune  between  thera  on  k  bamboo ;  for 
It  is  a  bet,  though  I  don't  kooir  why, 


thftt  it  always  takes  two  nativeti  to  carrj 
a  pis,  even  if  it  beonlyaweek  old.  Afl«' 
in  hour's  pleasant  ride,  w«  brought  up 
and  dismounted  at  the  hut  of  our  enter- 
tainer, which,  upon  entering,  we  found 
gre«itlf  superior  in  size  and  accommoda' 
tton  to  any  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hono- 
lulu. The  partj,  some  twenty  in  number, 
consisted  entirely^  of  natiTes^  and  all  were 
boHily  engaged  in  discuasmg  the  first 
course,  viz.,  pot  and  raw  flsb. 

The  usual  salutation  at  once  introduced 
ns  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  as,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  our  party,  "  the  wit- 
tlea  was  up,"  wespread  ourselves  without 
ceremony  upon  the  matted  floor  beside 
the  provender  prepared  for  us.  The"mo- 
dns  edentis"  is  decidedly  uninviting  to  a 
stranger.  A  circle  is  fbrmed  round  a  cal- 
abash of  pot.  which  k  the  kalo  root 


soaked  and  pounded,  and  in  appearance  re- 
sembles bailed  Indian  meal.  Each  ladj 
or  gentleman  dtps  one  flnRer  (or  two,  ao- 
coifling  to  the  consistent)  into  the  pot- 
tage, uid  by  a  rapid  and  sdentiflc  twirl, 
conveys  a  goodly  portion  of  it  into  the 
mouth.  Occasionally  varying  the  monot- 
ony of  the  proceedmg  with  a  raw  fish, 
Uiey  manage  in  this  way  to  despatch  a 
quantity  of  the  preparation,  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  is  perfectly  astounding.  When 
I  first  beheld  an  honest  gallon  thus  dis- 
posed of.  1  was  inclined  to  think  that,  like 
Jack  the  Qiant  Riller's  ruse  with  the 
Welch  giant,  some  other  receptacle  thr 
food  must  be  employed  than  that  which 
nature  had  provided.  As  we  had  none 
of  us  hoped  to  accomplish  mui^  in  the 
way  of  eftdiig,  we  amused  ourselves  by 
walchtng  the  gusto  with  which  raw  flsh 
was  devoured  by  the  young  ladies ;  and 
as  "  bloaters "  and  anchovies "  h^r- 
pened  to  be  a  particular  weakness  with 
many  of  our  p*rty,  we  were  prevailed 
upon  to  "  take  Iwibeafacreof  the  (ordtne*," 
and  taste  the  delicacy.  One  mouUdul 
served  to  satisfy  all  our  curiodty,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  declare  oureelves 
"  goi^ed  with  the  dearest  morsel  of"  tbe 
fewL  Baked  meats,  invitingly  hot  and 
smoking,  and  spread  on  soft  green  kalo 
leaves,  were,  after  a  little  delay,  brought 
into  the  hut  and  set  before  ns  ;  and  when 
satisfied  that  the  portion  allotted  to  me 
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nriteble  porkor^ 
«ad  not  m  alioo  or 
the    iwtivc    gonr- 
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do  ■DDM  jostioe  to 
onr    host's     good 
cfaeer.     The  dogs,        ■ 
Mtn  bj  the    Isl-       ^ 
■ideT«,  KTc  of    k       ) 
pecoliir      species,       -^ 
fad  catirelj  upon      * 
TCgetabke,  utd  as 
Fwopeied  uid  pet- 
ted   u    »    Udj'a 
poodle.     A  recent 
vritar   speKlu  of 

lioiiBi  nitiMMwi  tbeiUnn  oTaHoDolnln 
™*lhef  »t  the  approach  of  a  runawa; 
horse,  and  bar  the  at  last  caught  up  her 
canine  derlh^  in  her  aims,  leaving  her 
•«ra  little  ODM  to  take  caie  of  themselves. 
¥«•  this  people  seem  to  me  incapable  of 
Mnch  real  atbadimeiit  even  for  their 
hftw.   A  native  woman,  wbe  1 


of  her 


I  me  bj  the  appsKot  care  and  af- 
wUch  Ak   lavished   npon   one  of 
ttla  «Tim»l»  till  one  day,  attracted 
tfaedotv  bj  ibonta  of  Uugfatw,  1  was 
'    '  -    behold  her  exulting,  with  all 
OS  a  M**gB]   in  the  dying 
petted    favorite.     Our 
_       ,  eluded,  we  proceeded  to 

>ke  aaTselves  popular  by  distributing 
to  OKoanpany  a  hatful  a(  cigu^amost 
■ecaptable  sabstitute  for  the  filthy  pipe, 
whi^  upon  these  occaatons  is  pasiied  from 
nooth  to  moath.  And  now  toe  floor  was 
dcorad,  aod  preparatioi)  made  for  the 
EMt  Aatun  of  the  evening,  viz.,  the 
Bmla  hula;  and  whilst  the  young  la- 
4wB  proceeded  to  array  tbemselvea  for  the 
diacM,  we  settled  ourselves  comfortably 
agKitMt  the  natted  walls  of  the  hat  to 

The  Buia-hida  was  tbrmerlj  a  savage 
rita,  only  performed  at  the  solemn  feasts 
■ad  SOLI  I  flit  I  of  the  IslaoderB ;  but  as  civil. 
iiatioii  hag  giadnally  abolished  old  cus- 
Iniiin  and  sopemrtitions,  it  has  degenerated 
into  o  mere  exhibitioii,  the  moral  effect  of 
wfaicb  being  somewhat  doubtfal,  its  open 
Mrfetmance  has  been  very  fat)perly  ta- 
boood.  The  dancers,  with  skirts  of  enow- 
wlute  tappa.  blling  m  marblelike  folds 
from  the  waist,  and  abundantly  oma- 
mentsd  with  leaves  and  flowers,  ranged 
theoiflelves  io  a  bne  before  db.  and  clap- 
ping their  hands  together  at  regular  in- 
tcrrala,  began  a  low,  wild  chant,  or 
(boras,  not  tmmnsical,  and  altogether  dif- 
"  !,  from  any 
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thing  1  had  ever  hMrd  before.  The  move- 
menta  were  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  arms,  which  they  threw  about  Uiem 
in  attitudes  singularly  striking  and  grace- 
ful ;  as  the  song  grew  louder  and  louder. 
the  dancers  beoune  more  violent  and  eX' 
cited  in  their  gestures,  and  the  dim,  uncer- 
tain light  of  the  but,  and  the  dusky  formii 
of  the  Ravages,  who.  wrapped  in  their 
tappa  cloaks,  reclined  in  groups  around 
UH,  combined  to  make  up  a  scene  not 
easy  to  be  forgottui,  and  well  worthy  tlie 
days  of  good  old  Captain  Cook.  As  I 
looked  at  the  stately  figures  of  some  of 
the  men,  and  pictoied  to  myself  the  Isl- 
ander as  he  appeared  in  1772  1  could 
not  help  contrasting  his  manly  beeriiii,' 
then,  with  the  spectacle  he  so  often  prv- 
sents  nou>,  that  he  is  "  civilized,"  (7)  and 
has  been  made  a  really  vefid  member  of 
BOcietv.— [See  p.  22.J 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  l^endR 
related  in  these  songs,  are  of  a  nature  that 
will  not  bear  translation,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  atl  good  citizens,  that  ere  long,  the 
Hula-hula  will  be  numbered  with  "the 
thii^  that  were." 

A  gentleman  of  our  party,  a  Mr.  0 , 

was  a  capital  musician,  and  amongst  other 
accomplishments,  was  admitted  to  be  a 
perfect  marvel  upon  the  banjo.  Indeed, 
a  few  months  before,  when  all  other  re- 
sources had  failed  him,  he  hod,  Califomia- 
like,  turned  this  talent  to  some  account, 
and  in  more  than  one  Pacific  town,  had 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. The  dance  concluded,  the  banjo 
(brought  with  us  at  our  request)  was.  m 
obedience  to  his  signal,  handed  in  by  his 
domestic  a  mischievous  urchin  of  some 
twelve  summers,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  'Centipede,'  and  who  was,  without 
exception,  the  beet  tempered  and  mont 
worthless  little  villain  in  Honolulu.  The 
natives  are  all  posmonately  fond  of  masic, 
and  as  Mr.  C.  struck  up  a  negro  refrain, 
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tliuy  at  once  ceaced  Uieir 
tliattoring,  uid,  with  the 
brosdest  of  Rrins,  gkthortd 
ruuDcl  him.  But  when 
he  befc&n  to  rattle  forth 
the  spirited  MitwiHRippi 
"Juba,"  introducing  an 
>v:casioiial  Hawuiui  sen- 
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their  ertriLvaguit  delifcht 
kitnw  no  bounilN.  and  fair- 
ly rolling  upon  the  floor 
"  hard-times  "  wrh  paused 
riiiin  mouth  to  month 
wilh  Hlioutsof  approving  laughter.  Ches- 
terticld  saj  s,  "  When  you  hare  made  a 
prood  impression,  leave ;"  and,  Ae  banjo  per- 
rorniance  concladed,  we  acted  upon  thia 
ndvice,  and  prepared  for  our  departure. 
Our  ho<it,  with  all  the  asaembled  picsts. 
fiillon-ed  ua  to  the  porch,  and  whitst  wc 
i-cKiimed  our  ponchos  and  mounted  our 
horses,  b^an  a  xhower  of  akiAat  and 
oilier  blessings,  a'hich  .-«ntinued  to  fall 
upon  us  till  we  were  out  of  sight.  The 
ni};ht  was  pleasant  and  (as  we  remem- 
licTcd  aflernards)  unusually  dark,  and 
the  air  cool  and  refreshing:  so  galloping 
rapidly  towards  Honolulu,  we  bejniiled 
the  time  by  pleasantly  conversing  about 
the  wild,  uncouth  scene  we  had  just  Icfl. 
A  mile  or  two  of  the  journey  passed,  we 
encountered  a  group  of  natives,  collected 
by  the  road-aide,  who  surprised  us  not  a 
little  by  their  strange  and  nnaccot  in  table 
behavior;  aomething  unusual  had  evi- 
ilcntly  occurred  to  disturb  them,  for  all 
llie  men  were  much  eadted,  and  gesticu- 


latmg  violently,  and  Uie  women  uttering 
the  most  dismal  cries.  It  was,  however, 
t>o  affair  of  ours,  so  we  poehed  on  home- 
wards; but  ere  we  had  accomplished  a 
third  of  the  distance,  another  group,  in 
front  of  a  hut,  puEzled  us  by  the  same 
extraordinary  conduct.  Many  oonjectnreB 
"'  —  ''  ~  '  ~  the  probable  canse  of 
t  none  seemed  BirfH- 
o  account  for  it;  when 


this   commotion,  but   i 


in  the  same  it 
tion  of  a  little  tearing  of  the  hair,  really 
alarmed   ua;  and   by   the   lime   we   had 
reached   the   suburbs  of  the   town,   and 
found  that  all  the  native  houses  we  passed 
were  in  an  uproar,  we  were  thoroughly 
confounded.    And  now  it  flatted  upon  ua 
all  that  perhaps  the  many  rumors  afloat, 
dnring  the  past  week,  of  the  filiibustering 
intentions  of  some  of  the  San  Frsnciaco 
visitors,  were  not  as  groundlem  as  we  had 
imagined ;    something    startling  had  evi- 
dently occurred  to  thus  aronae  and  affright 
the    whole    native 
popuUition  of  Oa- 
nu ;  a  revolution  at 
the  very  least.   As 
if  inspired  with  one 
wish  we  dashed  on 
through  the  town, 


lowatdn  the  head- 
quarters of  bur  Cal- 
ifornia acquaintan- 
ces. The  windows 
were  opes  and  the 
curtains  closely 
drawn,  and  as, 
with  troubled 
looks,  we  paused 
outside,  die  blood- 
thiiaty  exclama- 
tion from  within  of 
"111  take  the /Tttv 
with  a  dub,"  fell 
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apon  our  e&n,  ks  if  to  conflrm  our  worst 
if>preben.sk>ns :  it  wm  becoming  tremen- 
dinu.  We  gently  lifted  the  window  cur- 
ttin,  mud  were  vastlj  relieTed  by  discover- 
init  tbat  our  IrieDda  in  the  room,  instead 
of  hatrhinj;  scnne  dark  and  deadlj  plot 
afiainst  his  majeet]',  weT«  engaged  m  a 
mild  and  gentle  game  of  euclire;  uid, 
at  the  aaine  moment,  the  uplifted  hand  of 
a  member  of  our  party  diverted  our  atten- 
tion to  the  blue  vault  above  us,  one  glance 
at  which  serred  to  solve  the  mystery  r  for 
lo!  "the  moon  in  dim  eclipse,  disastrous 
twilight  sbed  o'er  half  the  nation,  and 
with  fear  of  change  perpleied  monarchs," 
Rifng  aa  we  had  \rfxa,  with  the  moon 
behind  ua,  we  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
pfaenomenoD  of  a  nearly  total  eclipse,  pre- 
dicted by  the  almanac  for  that  eveDing, 
■nd  tint  well-kuown  belief  of  the  supcr- 
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etitiouH  natives,  that  its  Docnrrenc^  por- 
tended the  death  of  the  king  and  dire 
calamity  to  the   nation,  inime&t«ly  ei- 

C'ned  the  tumult  and  excitement  we 
witnessed.  With  roars  of  laughter 
at  the  admitted  "sell^"  it  was  at  once 
decided  that  a  description  of  our  ground- 
less anxiety,  would,  if  permitted  to  go 
abroad  in  tlie  gossiping  drcies  of  Ilono- 
lulu,  make  too  good  a  joke  against  us  to 
be  submitted  to ;  an  a  solemn  pledge  of 
secrecy  (to  hold  good  during  our  stay  at 
the  islanas)  was  entered  into  by  all  ere 
we  separated ;  and  this  compact  ratified, 
I  bade  adieu  lo  my  companions  and  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  decidedly  amused,  and 
perfectly  salisfled  with  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard  at  this,  my  first  participation, 
in  a  native  dinner  and  toirie  dantanle 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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HOW  I  remember  thee, 
TboD  clear  Italian  wal 
Hm  aplendor  of  the  ekies 
Tbat  clothed  the«  with  theirdyei; 
Tliy  parple  rocki  and  cavei, 
Thy  golden-br»ided  wsves, 
Tliy  Bnn-illumined  deeps, 
Tliy  nigged  DjountaiD  ateep«, 
Thy  anmmer  airs,  that  fanned 
Hv  check  when  on  th«  land 
I  watched  the  distant  sails — 


Id  thunder  tbroagh  the  day. 
At  night  the  boming  cone, 
Whoae  mirrored  blaie  shot  down 


Lay  moored  in  slumber  deep, 
Under  some  roeky  steep. 
The  mornings  steeped  i&  hue, 
When  the  sun's  early  rays 
Robed  all  the  sea-cCffs  old 
In  violet  and  gold. 
Till,  moantinK  stowlv  higher, 
The  broad  dimuing  fire 
Burned  on  the  rippling  sea, 
Where  gliding  tran'qmlly 
The  tlumheringwatersoer. 
We  viewed  the  changing  shore; 
Or,  gaiing  idly  duvn, 
Sav  sea-miit  red  and  brown 
SpRniting  among  theroeks; 
Or,  where  the  oceaa  mocks 
The  sky  that  brooda  above, 
Watched  the  gay  fishea  move ; 
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Or,  puihing  oar  light  skiff 
BeneaUi  Caprea's  cliff, 
Entered  the  grotto  weird. 
Whose  sidee  and  i*oof  appeared 
Of  a  cerulean  hue. 
The  sea,  phosphoric  blue, 
Flashed  with  unearthly  spark. 
Where  daylight  dove  the  dark ; 
And  we,  within  our  boat. 
Pale  as  the  forms  that  float 
In  mystery  for  erer 
Across  the  Stysian  river. 
Made  echoes  aU  around 
The  sea-king*s  halls  profound. 

How  I  remember  you. 
Ye  skies  of  deepest  blue, 
Te  months  witnout  a  cloud, 
Saye  when  the  sunset  proud 
O'er  purple  Ischia  warmed, 
And  all  the  air  hung  charmed, 
While  sank  the  clear  Greek  day 
O'er  Baiad  and  Pompeii; 
Your  moon,  whose  splendor  strove 
To  quench  the  stars  of  Jove, 
Royal,  as  when  she  shone 
On  young  Endymion. 

And  ye,  O  shores  divine^ 
On  whom  celestial  wine 
Was  poured  in  days  of  eld. 
When  high  Olympus  held 
Its  court  not  far  away, 
O'ersunning  the  brignt  day  I 
There  green  Sorrento  teenM 
WiUi  perfumes  sweet  as  dreams^ 
And  still  the  stranger  sees 
Fruit  of  Hesperides. 
There  mountain  side  and  field 
The  purple  vintage  yield ; 
Untouched  by  winter's  snows 
The  myrtle  and  the  rose. 
And  red  pomegranate  flowers 
O'erpeep  the  walls  and  towers ; 
There  the  o'ertoppin^  pine 
Sketches  its  bola  design 
Against  the  cloudless  olue ; 
And  there,  with  sombre  hue, 
The  cypress  old  is  seen. 
An  obelisk  of  green. 
There,  chainedbeneath  the  throne 
Of  the  earth-fire,  whose  cone 
With  smoke  o'ertraib  the  skies» 
The  buried  city  lies. 
Her  kingly  haUs  lie  bare, 
Her  temples  shine  as  fair 
As  when,  in  Pliny's  days, 
Her  poets  wore  their  bays^ 
And  flowers  of  summer  wave 
O'er  shaft  and  architrave. 

There,  from  Amalfi's  hills 
Flash  down  the  sparkling  rUls ; 
On  bold  Ravdlo's  steep. 
The  Moorish  turrets  sleeps 
O'erhangiog  o'er  the  sea, 
Bring  days  of  chivalry. 
And  names  that  will  not  die, 
Back  to  the  poet's  eye. 


There,  ou  the  Baian  shore, 
Imperial  wealth  no  more 
Gilding  the  coast  and  hills 
The  lap  of  luxury  fills. 
But  with  a  pomp  of  flowers, 
And  grapes  in  trailing  bowers, 
And  many  a  ruined  uirine, 
Overtopped  with  shrub  and  vine^ 
Nature  decay  prevents^ 
Fills  up  time's  mg»ed  rents^ 
And  tints  the  fad^page 
Of  the  bright  Augustan  age. 

There,  down  Salerno's  bay. 
In  deserts  far  away. 
Over  whose  solitudes 
The  dread  malaria  broods, 
No  labor  tills  the  land — 
Only  the  fierce  brigand. 
Or  shepherd,  wan  and  lean. 
O'er  the  wide  plains  is  seen. 
Yet  there,  a  lovely  dream. 
Three  Grecian  temples  gleam. 
Whose  form  and  mellowed  tone 
Rival  the  Parthenon. 
The  Sybarite  no  more 
Comes  hither  to  adore. 
With  perfumed  offering. 
The  ocean  god  and  kii^. 
The  deity  is  fled 
Long  since,  but^  in  his  stead. 
The  smiling  sea  is  seen. 
The, Doric  shafts  between: 
And  round  the  time-worn  base 
Climb  vines  of  tender  grace, 
And  Pnstum's  roses  stul 
The  air  with  fragrance  filL 

O  land  of  golden  lights 
Where,  too  intensely  bright^ 
Hie  day  sits  open-eyed ; 
And  all  the  pomp  and  pride 
Of  summer  centre  deep 
To  fix  thy  enchanted  sleep  I 
So  beautiful  thou  art^ 
We  scarcely  miss  the  heart 
That  nobly  should  inspire 
Thy  form  with  purer  fire. 
O,  could  thy  children  rise 
Koble,  and  free^  and  wise, 
Shake  off  the  unmanly  tranee 
Of  slavish  ignorance, 
Break  from  the  deathlike  might 
Of  superstition's  nighty 
And  live  in  harmony 
With  sky,  and  earth,  and  seal 

Then  would  a  lovelier  time 
See  man  with  Nature  rhyme; 
Then  would  be  found  a  page 
Of  the  lost  golden  age. 
The  world  anew  would  learn 
How  the  exiled  gods  return. 
And  music  from  the  spheres, 
Familiared  to  our  ears, 
Become  the  natural  speech, 
Ciroling  from  each  to  each. 
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DINNER. TIME 

"  WlthlB  this  boor  It  wlU  be  dfnD«i^tiiiM : 
—I'll  view  the  mannen  of  the  town, 
Peniee  tbe  tnden,  gue  upon  the  bnlldln^i*' 


TN  the  ^^rmrm   afternoons  of  the  early 
^  summer,  it   is   my  pleasure  to  stroll 
about  the  Washington  Parade  and  along 
^  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  hour  when  the 
dinera-oiit   are  hurrying  toward  the  ya- 
Tious  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  refined. 
1  gave  with  placid  delight  upon  the  cheer- 
fU  expanse  of  white  waistcoat  that  illu- 
mines those  streets  at  that  hour,  and  mark 
the  yariety  of  emotions  that  swell  beneath 
sll  that  parity.    A  man  going  to  dme  out 
bis  a  singular   cheerftilness  of  aspect 
Except  for  his  gloyes,  which  fit  so  well, 
and  whidi  he  has  carefully  buttoned,  that 
be  may  not  make  an  awkward  pause  in 
the  hall  of  his  friend's  house,  I  am  sure 
be  would  search  his  pocket  for  a  cent  to 
|;iye  the  wan  beggar  at  the  comer.    It  is 
mpossible  Hist  now,  my  dear  woman; 
may  God  bless  you ! 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  simple 
flsii  of  black.  If  my  man  be  a  little 
young  and  only  lately  cognizant  of  the 
rigors  of  the  social  law^  he  is  slightly  ner- 
yoos  at  being  seen  in  his  dress  suit — body 
ooat  and  black  trowsers — before  sunset 
For  in  the  kst  days  of  May  the  light  lin- 
gers long  oyer  the  fireshly  ieayed  trees  in 
the  parade,  and  lies  warm  along  the  aye- 
noe.  All  winter  the  sun  has  not  been 
permitted  to  see  dress-coats.  They  come 
oat  only  with  the  stars,  and  fade,  with 
gbostS)  bdbre  the  dawn.  Except,  haply, 
they  be  brought  homeward  before  break- 
fcst  in  an  early  twilight  of  hackney-coach. 
Now,  in  the  budding  and  bursting  sum- 
Totx  the  sun  takes  his  reyenge,  and  looks 
aaiant  over  the  tree-tops  and  the  chim- 
neys upon  the  most  unimpeachable  gar- 
ments.   A  cat  may  look  upon  a  kmg. 

I  know  my  man  at  a  distance.  If  I 
am  diatting  with  the  nursery  maids 
aroond  the  fountun,  I  see  him  upon  the 
broad  walk  of  Washington  Square,  and 
detect  him  by  the  freshness  of  his  move- 
mept,  his  springy  gait  Then  the  white 
waistooat  flashes  in  the  sun. 

'^  Go  on,  happy  youth,"  I  exclaim  aloud, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  nursery  maids, 
who  suppose  me  to  be  an  innocent  insane 
pefson,  suflered  to  go  at  large,  unitttend- 
ed, — ^"go  on,  and  be  happ^  with  feUow 
waistcoats  oyer  fragrant  wmes." 

It  is  bsrd  to  describe  the  pleasure  I 
derrve  fW>m  this  amiable  spectacle  of  a 
man  going  out  to  dine.  I,  woo  am  a  quiet 
fionily  man,  and  take  aquiet  iamUy  cut  at 
four  o'clock;  or,  when  I  am  detained 
down  town  by  a  fiJse  quantify  in  my 


figures, — who  run  into  Delmonioo's  and 
seek  comfort  in  a  cutlet,  am  rarely  in- 
yited  to  dumer  and  haye  few  white  waist- 
coats. Indeed,  my  dear  Prue  (she  is 
fh>m  New  Hampshire)  tells  me  that  I 
have  but  one  in  the  world,  and  I  often 
want  to  confront  my  eager  young  friends 
as  they  bound  along,  and  ask  abruptly, 
"  What  do  you  thmk  of  a  man  whom  one 
white  waistcoat  suffices  ?  " 

By  the  time  I  haye  eaten  my  modest 
repast,  it  is  the  hour  for  the  diners-out  to 
appear.  If  the  day  is  unusually  soft  and 
sunny,  I  huny  my  simple  meal  a  little, 
that  I  may  not  lose  any  of  my  foyorite 
spectacle.  Then  I  saunter  out  If  you 
met  me  you  would  see  that  I  also  am  dad 
in  black.  But  black  is  my  natural  color, 
so  that  it  begets  no  false  theories  concern- 
ing my  intentions.  Nobodjr.  meeting  me 
in  full  black,  supposes  that  I  am  goin^  to 
dine  out  That  sombre  hue  is  profession- 
al with  me.  It  belon{;8  to  bookkeepers 
as  to  dogymen,  physicians  and  underta- 
kers. We  wear  it  because  we  foUow 
solemn  calling.  Saying  men's  bodies  and 
souls,  or  keeping  the  machinery  of  busi^ 
ness  well  woun<^  are  such  sad  professions 
that  it  b  becoming  to  drape  dolefully 
those  who  adopt  them.  I  wear  a  white 
crayat,  too,  but  nobody  supposes  that  it 
is  in  any  danger  of  being  stained  by  La- 
fitte.  It  is  a  limp  crayat.  with  a  crayen 
tie.  It  has  none  of  the  daCTling  dash  of 
the  white  that  my  young  friends  sport,  or, 
I  dbould  say,  sported ;  for  the  white  cra- 
yat is  now  abandoned  to  the  sombre  pro- 
fessions of  which  I  spoke.  My  young 
friends  suspect  that  the  flunkeys  of  the 
British  nobleman  wear  such  ties,  and  they 
haye,  therefore,  discarded  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  remark,  also,  an  uneasmess,  if 
not  downright  skepticism,  about  the  white 
waistooat  Will  it  extend  to  shirts?  I 
ask  myself  with  sorrow. 

But  there  is  something  pleasanter  to 
contemplate  during  these  quiet  strolls  of 
mine,  than  the  men  who  are  going  to  dine 
out,  and  that  is,  the  women.  Tney  roll 
m  carriages  to  the  baf^y  house  which 
they  shaU  honor,  and  I  strain  my  eyes  in 
at  Uie  window  to  see  their  cheerftil  faces 
as  they  pass.  I  haye  already  dined  ; 
upon  beef  and  cabbage,  probably,  if  it  is 
boiled  day.  I  am  not  expected  at  the  ta- 
ble to  which  Aurelia  is  hastening,  yet  no 
guest  there  shall  enjoy  more  than  I  enjoy, 
— ^nor  so  much,  if  he  considers  the  meats 
the  best  part  of  the  dinner.    The  beauty 
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of  the  beantiliil  Aurelia  (if  jou.pleMe) 
I  aee  and  worship  as  she  drives  by.  The 
vision  of  many  beautiful  AurMias  driving 
to  dinner  is  the  mirage  of  that  pleasant 
journey  of  mine  along  the  avenue.  I  do 
not  envy  the  Persian  poets,  on  those  af- 
ternoons, nor  long  to  be  an  Arabian  trav- 
eller. For  I  can  walk  that  street^  finer 
than  any  of  which  all  the  Ispahan  archi- 
tects ever  dreamed ;  and  I  can  see  sul- 
tanas as  splendid  as  the  enthusiastic  and 
exaggerating  Orientals  describe.  But  not 
only  do  I  see  and  enjo^  Aurelia's  beauty. 
I  delight  in  her  exquisite  attire.  In  these 
warm  days  she  does  not  wear  so  much 
as  the  lightest  shawl.  She  is  clad  only 
in  spring  sunshine.  It  glitters  m  the 
soft  darlmesB  of  her  hur.  It  touches  the 
diamonds,  the  onals,  the  pearls,  that  cling 
to  her  arms,  ana  neck,  and  fingers.  Tliey 
fiash  back  again,  and  the  gorgeous  silks 
glisten,  and  the  light  laoes  flutter,  until 
the  stately  Aurelia  seems  to  me,  in  tremu- 
lous radiance,  swimming  by. 

I  doubt  whether  you  who  are  to  have 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  dining  with 
her,  and  even  of  sitting  by  her  side,  will 
enjoy  more  than  I.  For  my  pleasure  is 
inexpressible,  also.  And  it  is  in  this 
greater  than  yours,  that  I  see  all  the 
beautiful  ones  who  are  to  dine  at  yarious 
tables,  while  you  only  see  your  own  cir- 
cle ;  although  that,  I  will  not  deny,  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  Beside,  although  my 
person  is  not  present  at  your  dmner,  my 
fancy  is.  I  see  Aurelia^  carnage  stop, 
and  behold  white-gloved  servants  opening 
wide  doors.  There  is  a  brief  glimpse  of 
magnificence  for  the  dull  eyes  of  the 
loiterers  outside;  then  the  door  doses. 
But  my  &ncy  went  in  with  Aurdia. 
With  her  it  looks  at'  the  vast  mirror,  and 
mirveys  her  form  at  length  in  the  Psyche- 
glass.  It  gives  the  fimil  shake  to  the 
skirt,  the  last  flirt  to  the  embroidered 
handkerehiefj  carefully  held,  and  adjusts 
the  bouquet,  complete  as  a  tropic  nestling 
in  orange  leaves.  It  descends  with  her, 
and  marks  the  faint  blush  upon  her  cheek 
at  the  thought  of  her  exceeding  beautr ; 
the  consciousness  of  the  most  beautinil 
woman,  that  the  most  beautiful  woman  is 
•entering  the  room.  There  is  the  momen- 
tary hush,  the  subdued  greeting,  the  quick 
glance  of  the  AureKas  who  have  arrived 
earlier,  and  who  perceive  in  a  moment  the 
hopeless  perfection  of  that  attire;  the 
courtiy  gake  of  gentlemen,  who  feel  the 
serenity  of  that  beauty.  All  this  my 
fimcy  surveys ;  my  fancy,  Aurelia's  invift- 
ible  cavalier. 

You  approach  vrith  hat  in  hand  and 
the  thumb  of  your  left  hand  in  your  waist- 
coat pocket  You  are  polished  and  cool, 
and  have  an  irreproachable  repose  of  man- 


ner, niere  are  no  improper  wrinkles  in 
▼our  cravat;  your  shirt-bosom  does  not 
bulge;  the  trowsers  are  accurate  about 
your  admirable  boot  But  you  look  very 
stiff  and  brittle.  You  are  a  little  bullied 
by  your  unexceptionable  shirt-coUar, 
which  interdicts  perfect  freedom  of  move^ 
ment  in  your  head.  You  are  elegant, 
undoubtedly,  but  it  seems  as  if  you  might 
break  and  udl  to  pieces,  like  a  porcelain 
vase,  if  vou  were  roughly  shaken.  Now. 
here,  I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  My 
&ncy  quietly  surveving  the  scene,  is  buI>- 
iect  to  none  of  Uiese  embarrassments. 
My  fancy  will  not  utter  commonplaces. 
That  will  not  say  to  the  superb  lady,  who 
stands  with  her  flowers,  incarnate  May. 
"  What  a  beautiful  day.  Miss  Aurelia.'^ 
That  will  not  feel  constrained  to  say  * 
something,  when  it  has  nothing  to  sav ; 
nor  will  it  be  obliged  to  smother  all  the 
pleasant  things  that  occur,  because  they 
would  be  too  flattering  to  expnas.  My 
fancy  perpetually  murmurs  in  Aurelia's 
ear.  "  Those  flowers  would  not  be  fair  in 
your  hand,  if  you  yourself  were  not  fiurer. 
That  diamond  necklace  would  be  gaudy, 
if  your  eyes  were  not  brighter.  That 
queenly  movement  would  be  awkward,  if 
your  soul  were  not  quesenlier." 

You  could  not  say  such  things  to 
Aurelia,  although,  if  you  are  worthy  to 
dine  at  her  side,  they  are  the  very  tlungs 
you  are  longing  to  say.  What  insufferable 
stuff  you  are  talkine  about  the  weather, 
and  the  opera,  and  Alboni's  delicious  voice^  . 
and  Ne^qwrt,  and  Saratoga !  They  are 
all  very  pleasant  subjects,  but  do  you 
suppose  Ixion  talked  Thessalian  politics 
when  he  was  admitted  to  dine  with  Juno  ? 

I  almost  begin  to  pity  you,  and  to  be- 
lieye  that  a  scarciU  of  white  waistcoats 
is  true  wisdom.  For  now  dinner  is  an- 
nounced, and  you,  0  rare  felicity,  are  to 
hand  down  Aurelia.  But  you  run  the  risk 
of.  tumbling  her  expansive  skirt,  and  you 
haye  to  drop  your  hat  upon  a  chance 
chair,  and  wonder,  en  fosgant,  who  will 
wear  it  home,  which  is  annoying.  My 
fancy  runs  no  such  risk ;  is  not  at  all  so- 
licitous about  its  hat,  and  glides  by  the 
side  of  Aurelia,  stately  as  she.  lliere ! 
you  stumble  on  the  stair,  and  are  vexed 
at  your  own  awkwardness,  and  are  sure 
you  saw  the  ghost  of  a  smile  glimmer 
along  that  superb  face  at  your  side.  My 
fimcy  doesn't  tumble  down  stairs,  and 
what  kind  of  looks  it  sees  upon  Aurelia's 
fiu»,  are  its  own  secret. 

Is  it  any  better,  now  you  are  seated  at 
table?  Your  companion  eats  little  be- 
cause she  wishes  little.  You  eat  little 
because  you  think  it  is  elegant  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  shabby,  second-hand  elegance,  like 
your  brittle  behayior.    It  is  just  as  fool- 
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i^  for  you  to  play  with  the  Tiands,  when 
roa  ought  to  satisryr  year  healthy  appetite 
generously,  as  it  is  for  you,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  affect  that  cool  indifiference  when 
you  have  real  and  noble  interests.  I  grant 
TOO  that  fine  manners,  if  yon  please,  are 
a  fine  art.  But  is  not  monotony  the  de- 
struction of  art  ?  Your  manners,  0  happy 
IxioiL  banqueting  with  Juno,  are  Egyp- 
tian. They  have  no  perspective,  no  vari- 
ety. They  have  no  color,  no  shading. 
They  are  all  on  a  dead  level ;  they  are 
flat  Now.  for  you  are  a  man  of  sense, 
yea  are  con.<9cious  that  those  wondei^ 
falevesof  Aurelia  see  straight  through 
all  this  net- work  of  elegant  manners  in 
which  you  have  entangled  yourself,  and 
that  consciousness  is  uncomfortable  for 
jOQ.  It  is  another  trick  in  the  game  for 
lae,  because  those  eyes  do  not  pry  into 
ny&ncy.  How  can  they,  since  Aure- 
Ka  does  not  know  of  my  existence? 
Unless  indeed,  she  should  remember  the 
first  time  I  saw  her.  It  was  only  last 
mr,  m  May.  I  had  dined,  somewhat  has- 
tily, in  consideration  of  the  fine  day,  and 
of  my  confidence  that  many  would  be 
wwding  dinnerwards  that  afternoon.  I 
saw  my  Prue,  comfortably  engaged  in 
watiiig  the  trowsers  of  Adoniram,  our  eld- 
est boy — an  economical  care  to  which  my 
darling  Prue  is  not  unequal,  even  in  these 
days  and  in  this  town — ^and  then  hurried 
toward  the  aTenue.  It  is  never  much 
thronged  at  that  hour.  The  moment  is 
sacred  to  dinner.  As  I  paused  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twelfth-street,  by  the  church,  you 
remember,  I  saw  an  apple-woman,  from 
whose  stores  I  determined  to  finish  my 
dest^rt,  which  had  been  imperfect  at  home, 
ftot,  mindful  of  meritorious  and  eoonomi- 
ol  Fnie,  I  was  not  the  man  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  apples,  and  whUe  still 
haggling  with  the  wrinkled  Eve  who  had 
tempted  me,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of 
I  carrii^  approaching,  and,  indeed,  already 
elose  by.  I  raised  my  eyes,  still  munch- 
ing an  apple  which  I  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  grasped  my  walking-stidc 
(tnie  to  my  instincts  of  dinner  guests,  as 
young  women  to  a  paj!sing  wedding  or  old 
ones  to  a  funeral),  and  beheld  Aurelia  I 
Old  in  this  kind  of  observation  as  I  am, 
there  was  something  so  graciously  alluring 
in  the  look  that  she  cast  upon  me,  as  un- 
coRfsdously  as  she  would  have  cast  it  upon 
the  chnreh.  that,  fumbling  hastily  for  my 
^nctacles  to  enjoy  the  b(Mn  more  fully,  I 
thoughtlessly  advanced  upon  tiie  apple- 
stand,  and,  in  some  indescribable  manner, 
tnpping,  down  we  all  fell  into  the  street, 
old  woman,  apples,  baskets,  stand,  and  I, 
m  promiscuous  confusion.  As  I  struggled 
there,  somewhat  bewildered,  yet  sufficient- 
ly self-possessed  to  look  after  the  carriage, 


I  beheld  that  beautiful  wojnan  looking  at 
us  through  the  back  ^nndow  (yon  could 
not  have  done  it ;  the  integrity  of  your 
shirt-collar  would  have  interfered),  and 
smiling  pleasantly,  so  that  her  going 
around  the  corner  was  like  a  gentle  sun- 
set. 60  seemed  she  to  disappear  in  her 
own  smiling,  or — if  you  choose,  in  view  of 
the  apple  difficulties-^-like  a  rainbow  after 
a  storm. 

If  the  beautiful  Aurelia  recalls  that 
event,  she  may  know  of  my  existence ; 
not  otherwise.  And  even  then,  she  knows 
me  only  as  a  funny  old  gentleman,  who, 
in  his  eagerness  to  look  at  her,  tumbled 
over  an  apple-woman. 

My  fancy  from  that  moment  followed 
her.  How  grateful  I  was  to  the  wrinkled 
Eve's  extortion,  and  to  the  untoward 
tumble,  since  it  procured  me  the  sight 
of  that  smile.  I  took  my  sweet  revenge 
from  that.  For  I  knew  that  the  beauti- 
ful Aurelia  entered  the  house  of  her  host 
with  beaming  eyes,  and  my  fancy  heard 
her  sparkling  story.  You  consider  your- 
self happy  because  you  are  sittmg  by 
her  ana  helping  her  to  a  lady-finger,  or  a 
macaroon,  for  which  she  smiles.  But  I 
was  her  theme  for  ten  mortal  minutes. 
She  was  my  bard,  my  blithe  historian. 
She  was  the  Homer  of  my  luckless  Tro- 
jan fall.  She  set  my  mishap  to  music,  in 
tellmg  it.  Thmk  what  it  is  to  have  in- 
spired Urania ;  to  have  called  a  brighter 
beam  into  the  eyes  of  Miranda,  and  do 
not  think  so  much  of  passing  Aurelia  the 
mottoes,  my  dear  young  friend. 

There  was  the  advantage  of  not  going 
to  that  dinner.  Had  I  been  invited,  as 
yon  were,  I  should  have  pestered  Prue 
about  the  buttons  on  my  white  waistooat, 
instead  of  leaving  her  placidly  piecing 
adolescent  trowsers.  She  would  have 
been  flustered,  fearful  of  being  tqo  late, 
of  tumbling  the  garment,  of  soiling  it, 
fearful  of  offending  me  in  some  way,  (ad- 
mirable woman !)  1,  in  my  natund  im- 
patience, might  have  let  drop  a  thought- 
less wora,  which  would  have  been  a  pang 
in  her  heart  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,  for 
weeks  afterward.  As  I  walked  nervously 
up  the  avenue  (for  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
prandial  recreations),  I  should  not  have 
had  tiiat  solacing  image  of  quiet  Prue, 
and  the  trowsers,  as  the  background  in 
the  jpictures  of  the  gay  figures  I  passed, 
making  each,  by  contrast,  fairer.  I  shoula 
have  been  wondering  what  to  say  and  do 
at  the  dinner.  I  should  surely  have  been 
very  warm,  and  yet  not  have  enjoyed  the 
rich,  waning  sunlighF.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  I  should  not  have  stopped  for  apples, 
but,  instead  of  economically  tumbling  into 
the  street  with  apples  and  apple-women, 
whereby  I  merely  rent  my  trowsers  across 
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the  knee,  in  a  manner  thai  Prue  can  read- 
ilj,  and  at  little  cost,  repair,  I  should, 
beyond  peradventure,  have  split  a  new 
dollar-pair  of  g^ores  in  the  effort  of  strain- 
ing my  laiige  hands  into  them,  which 
would,  also,  have  caused  me  additional 
redness  in  tne  hod^  and  renewed  flutter^ 
ing.  Aboye  all,  I  should  not  have  seen 
Aurelia  passing  in  her  carriage,  nor  would 
she  have  smiled  at  me,  nor  charmed  mj 
memory  with  her  radiance,  nor  the  circle 
at  dinner  with  the  sparkline  Iliad  of  my 
woes.  Then  at  the  table,  I  should  not 
have  sat  by  her.  You  would  have  had 
that  pleasure,  I  should  have  led  out  the 
maiden  aunt  from  the  country,  and  have 
talked  poultry,  when  I  talked  at  all.  Au- 
relia would  not  hare  remarked  me.  After- 
ward, in  describing  the  dinner  to  her  yir- 
tttous  parents,  she  would  have  concluded, 
'^and  one  gentleman,  whom  I  didnt 
know." 

No,  my  polished  friend,  whose  elegant 
repose  of  manner  I  yet  greatly  envy,  I 
am  content,  if  you  are.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  was  that  I  was  not  invited  to  that 
dinner,  but  was  permitted  by  a  kind  fate 
to  furnish  a  subject  for  Aurelia's  wit 

There  is  one  other  advantage  in  sending 
your  fancy  to  dinner,  instead  of  going 
yourself.  It  is,  that  tnen  the  oocasran  re- 
mains wholly  fair  in  your  memory.  You. 
who  devote  yourself  to  dining  out,  and 
who  are  to  be  daily  seen  affiibly  sitting 
down  to  such  feasts,  as  I  know  mainly  by 
hearsay — by  the  report  of  waiters,  guests, 
and  oUiers  who  were  present — ^you  can- 
not escape  the  little  things  that  spoil  the 
pictttre,  and  which  the  tuSny  does  not  see. 
ror  instance,  in  handing  you  the  potage 
a  la  Bisque,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  this  dinner  to-day,  John,  the  waiter, 
who  never  did  such  a  thing  before,  did, 
this  time,  suffer  the  plate  to  tip,  so  that 
a  little  of  that  rare  soup  dripped  into  your 
lap—just  enough  to  spoil  those  trowsers, 
which  is  nothing  to  you,  because  you  can 
buy  a  great  many  more  trowsers — but 
which  little  event  is  inharmonious  with 
the  fine  porcelain  dinner  service,  with  the 
fragrant  wines,  the  glittering  glass,  the 
beautiful  guests,  and  the  mood  of  mind 
suggested  by  idl  of  these.  There  is,  in 
hcty  if  you  will  pardon  a  free  use  of  the 
vernacular,  there  is  a  grease-spot  upon 
your  remembrance  of  this  dinner.  Or,  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
mental  result^  you  can  easily  imagine  the 
meats  a  little  tough;  a  suspicion  of  smoke 
somewhere  in  the  sauces ;  too  much  pep- 
per, perhaps,  or  too  httle  salt ;  or  there 
might  be  the  graver  dissonance  of  claret 
not  properly  attempered,  or  a  choice 
Rheni^  below  the  average  mark,  or  the 
■piUing  of  some  of  that  old  Arethusa  Ma- 


deira, marvellous  for  its  innumerable  cir- 
cumnavigations of  the  globe,  and  for  be- 
ing as  di^  as  the  conversation  of  the  host. 
These  things  are  not  up  to  the  high  level 
of  the  dinner ;  for  wherever  Aurelia  dines, 
all  accessories  should  be  as  perfect  in 
their  kind  as  she,  the  principal,  is  in  hers. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  possible  disso- 
nance worse  than  all.  Suppose  that  soup 
had  trickled  down  the  unimaginable  herthe 
of  Aurelia's  dress  (since  it  might  have  done 
so),  instead  of  wasting  itseUT  upon  your 
trowsers !  Could  even  the  irreproachable 
elegance  of  your  manners  have  contem- 
plated, unmoved,  a  grease-spot  upon  your 
remembrance  of  the  peerless  Aurelia? 
You  smile,  of  course,  and  remind  me  that 
that  lady's  manners  are  so  perfect  that,  if 
she  drank  poison,  she  would  wipe  her 
mouth  after  it  as  gracefully  as  ever. 
How  much  more,  then,  you  say,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  slight  contre-iempe  as  spot- 
ting her  dress,  would  she  appear  totally 
unmoved.  So  she  would,  undoubtedly. 
She  would  be,  and  look,  as  pure  as  ever ; 
but)  my  younff  friend,  her  dress  would 
not.  Once.  I  dropped  a  pickled  oyster  in 
the  lap  of  my  Prue,  who  wore,  on  the 
occasion,  her  sesrgreen  silk  gown.  I  did 
not  love  my  Prue  the  less ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  unhandsome  spot  upon 
her  dress.  And  although  I  know  my  Prue 
to  be  spotless,  yet  whenever  I  recall  that 
day,  I  see  her  in  a  spotted  gown,  and 
I  would  prefer  never  to  have  been  oblttied 
to  think  of  her  in  such  a  garment.  Can 
you  not  make  the  application  to  the  case, 
very  likely  to  happen,  of  some  disfigure- 
ment of  that  exquisite  toilette  of  Aureha's  ? 
In  going  down  stairs,  for  instance,  why 
should  not  heavy  old  Mr.  Carbuncle,  who 
is  coming  close  behind  with  Mrs.  Peony, 
both  very  eager  for  dinner,  tread  vrpon  the 
hem  of  that  garment  which  my  lips  would 
grow  pale  to  kiss  ?  The  august  Aurelia, 
yielding  to  natural  laws,  would  be  drawn 
suddenly  backward — a  very  undignified 
movement — and  the  dress  would  be  dila- 
pidated. There  would  be  apologies,  and 
smiles,  and  forgiveness,  and  pinning  up 
the  pieces,  nor  would  there  be  the  faintest 
feeling  of  awkwardness  or  vexation  in 
Aurelia's  mind.  But  to  you,  looking  on, 
and  beneath  all  that  pure  show  of  waist- 
coat, cursing  old  Carbuncle's  carelessness, 
this  tearing  of  dresses  and  repair  of  the 
toilette  is  by  no  means  a  poetic  and  cheer- 
ful spectacle.  Nay,  the  very  impatience 
that  it  produces  in  your  mind  jars  upon 
the  harmony  of  the  moment 

Yon  will  respond  with  proper  scorn, 
that  you  are  not  so  absurdly  fa8tidk>us  as 
to  heed  the  Uttlfi^  necessary  drawbacks  of 
social  meetings,  and  that  you  have  not 
much  regard  wr  ''the  harmony  of  tha 
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I**  (wlw&  phnfie,  I  feu*,  you  will 
Rpe«t  in  a  sneering  tone.)  Tou  will  do 
very  right  m  sajing  this ;  and  it  is  s  re- 
mark to  which  I  shall  give  all  the  pub- 
lidtj  afctainahle  in  Putnam's  Monthly, 
and  I  do  80  beeaose  I  heartily  coincide  m 
it.  I  hold  a  msn  to  be  yerj  foolish  who 
will  not  eat  a  good  dinner  because  the 
taUe-deth  is  not  clean,  or  who  cavils  at 
the  spots  QpoD  the  snn.  But  still  a  man 
who  does  not  apply  his  eye  to  a  telescope 
or  some  Idnd  of  prepared  medium,  does 
not  see  those  spots,  while  he  has  just  as 
mncfa  light  am)  heat  as  he  who  does.  So 
iiis  with  me. 

I  walk  in  the  avenue,  and  easily  eat 
all  the  deUi^tful  dinners  without  see- 
ing the  spots  upon  the  table-cloth,  and 
behold  all  tiie  b^tiful  Aurelias  without 
swearii^  at  old  Oarlmncle.  I  am  the 
guest  who,  for  the  small  price  of  invisi- 
bflity,  drinks  only  the  best  wines,  and 
talks  only  with  the  most  agreeable  peo- 
ple^ That  is  something,  I  can  tell  yoiL 
fbryoQ  might  be  asked  to  lead  outola 
Mrs.  Peony.  My  fancy  slips  in  between 
3^a  and  Anreha ;  sit  you  never  so  closely 
together.  It  not  only  hears  what  she 
sajs,  but  it  perceives  what  she  thinks  and 
feds.  It  lies  like  a  bee  in  her  flowenr 
thoughts,  sucking  all  their  honey.  If 
there  are  unhandsome  or  unfeeling  guests 
at  table,  it  will  not  see  them.  It  knows 
onl^  the  good  and  fair.  As  I  stroll  in  the 
fedmg  light  and  observe  the  stately 
hoa9e&  my  fimcy  believes  the  host  equal 
to  his  DOiise,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  wife 
more  agreeable  than  her  conservatory. 
It  will  not  believe  that  the  pictures  on 
the  wall  and  the  statues  in  the  comers, 
shame  the  guests.  It  will  not  allow  that 
they  are  less  than  noble.  It  hears  them 
speak  gently  of  error,  and  warmly  of 
worth.  It  knows  that  they  conmiend  he- 
nism  and  devotioi^  and  reprobate  insin- 
cerity. My  &ncy  is  convinced  that  the 
gaests  are  not  only  feasted  upon  the 
efaoioest  fimits  of  every  land  and  season, 
hot  are  refreshed  by  a  consciousness  of 
greater  loveliness  and  grace  in  human 


Now  you,  who  actually  go  to  the  din- 
,  may  not  entirely  agree  with  the  view 
my  fiuiey  takes  of  that  entertainment. 
Is  it  not^  therefore,  rather  your  loss  ?  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  ought  I  to  envy 
yon  the  discovery  that  the  guests  are 
kiamed  by  the  statues  and  pictures; — 
yes,  and  by  the  spoons  and  forks  also,  if 
they  should  chance  neither  to  be  so  genu- 
ine nor  so  useful  as  those  instruments? 
And  worse  than  this,  when  your  fancy 
wkhes  to  enjoy  the  picture  which  mine 
fonns  of  that  dinner,  it  cannot  do  so,  be- 
yon  have  fooliihlv  interpolated  the 


feet  between  ^e  dinner  and  your  fea- 
cy. 

The  reason  that  the  Barmecide  feast 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  was  so  delicious  is, 
simply,  that  the  fancy  of  a  hungry  man 
was  excited  to  the  last  degree  by  the  pre- 
tence of  exquisite  viands,  and  then,  real 
viands,  more  exquisite  than  he  fended, 
were  brought  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  My 
case  is  only  the  reverse  of  this.  I  eat  my 
humble  chop  with  my  darlii^  Prue,  and 
then,  with  hunger  satisfied,  I  sally  forth 
to  the  ideal  banquet,  to  dream  of  potted 
Phcenix  and  impossible  Prues. 

Of  course,  by  this  time,  it  is  late  twi- 
light, and  the  spectacle  I  enjoyed  is  al- 
most over.  But  not  quite,  for  as  I  re- 
turn slowly  along  the  streets  the  windows 
are  open,  and  only  a  thin  haze  of  lace  or 
muslm  separates  me  from  the  Paradise 
within.  I  see  the  graoeftil  cluster  of  girls 
hovering  over  the  piano,  and  the  quiet 
groups  of  the  elders  in  easy  chairs,  around 
uttle  tables.  I  cannot  hear  what  is  said, 
nor  plainly  see  the  feces.  But  some 
hoyden  evening  wind  more  daring  than  I. 
abruptly  parts  the  cloud  to  look  in,  ana 
out  comes  a  gush  of  light,  music,  and  fra- 
grance, so  that  I  shrink  away  into  the 
dark,  that  I  may  not  seem,  even  by 
chance,  to  have  invaded  that  privacy. 
Suddenly  there  is  singing.  It  is  Aurelia, 
who  does  not  cope  with  the  Italian  Prima 
Donna,  nor  sing  indifferently  to-night, 
what  was  sung  superbly  last  evening  at 
the  opera.  She  has  a  strange,  low,  sweet 
voice,  as  if  she  only  sang  in  the  twilight. 
It  is  the  ballad  of  Allan  Percy  that  she 
sings.  There  is  no  dainty  applause  of 
kid  gloves,  when  it  is  ended,  but  silence 
follows  the  singing,  like  a  tear. 

Then  you,  my  young  friend,  ascend  into 
the  drawing-room,  and,  after  a  little  gi*ace- 
fttl  gossip,  retire ;  or  you  wait,  possibly,  to 
hand  Aurelia  into  her  carriage,  and  to  ar- 
ranse  a  waltz  for  to-morrow  evening.  She 
smues.  you  bow,  and  it  is  over.  But  iiis 
not  yet  over  with  me.  My  fancy  still  fol- 
lows her,  and  like  a  prophetic  dream,  re- 
hearses her  destiny.  For,  as  the  carriages 
roll  away  ih)m  the  door  into  the  darkness 
and  I  turn  homewards,  how  can  my  fancy 
help  rolling  away  also,  into  the  dim  future, 
watching  her  go  down  the  years  ?  Upon 
my  way  home  I  see  her  in  a  thousand 
new  situations.  My  fancy  says  to  me, 
**  The  beauty  of  this  beautiful  woman,  is 
heaven's  stamp  upon  virtue.  She  will  be 
equal  to  every  chance  that  shall  befall  her, 
and  she  is  so  radiant  and  charming  in  the 
circle  of  prosperity  only  because  she  has 
that  irresistible  simplicity  and  fidelity  of 
character  which  can  also  pluck  the  sting 
from  adversity.  Do  you  not  see,  you  wan 
old  bookkeeper  in  feded  cravat  that  in  a 
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poor  man's  house  this  siiperb  Anrelia 
would  be  more  stately  than  scalpture, 
more  beautiful  than  painting,  and  more 
graceful  than  the  famous  vases.  Would 
her  husband  regret  the  opera  if  she  sang 
Allan  Percy  to  him  in  the  twilight? 
Would  he  not  feel  richer  than  the  Poets 
when  his  eyes  rose  from  their  jewelled 
pages,  to  fall  again  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  his  wife*s  beauty  ?  " 

At  this  point  in  my  reflections  I  some- 
times run.  rather  violently,  against  a  Uimp 
post,  and  then  proceed  more  sedately. 

It  is  yet  early  when  I  reach  home  where, 
my  Pnie  awaits  me.  The  children  are 
asleep,  and  the  trowsers  mended.  The  ad- 
mirable woman  is  patient  of  my  idiosyn- 
cracies,  and  asks  me  if  I  have  had  a  plea- 
sant walk,  and  if  there  were  many  fuie 
dinners  to-day,  as  if  I  had  been  expected 
at  a  dozen  tables ;  then  she  even  asks  me 
if  I  have  seen  the  beautiful  Aurelia  (for 
there  is  always  some  Aurelia),  and  in- 
quires what  dress  she  wore  to-day.  I  re- 
spond and  dilate  upon  what  I  have  seen. 
Pi'ue  listens,  as  the  children  listen  to  her 
fairy  tales.  We  discuss  the  little  stories 
that  penetrate  our  retirement,  of  the  great 
people  who  actually  dine  out.  Prue,  with 
fine  womanly  instinct,  declares  it  a  shame 
that  Aurelia  should  smile  for  a  moment 
yes,  even  upon  you,  my  young 


upon  — 

friend  of  the  irreproachable  manners !  *'l 
know  him,"  says  my  simple  Prue ;  "  I  have 
watched  his  cold  courtesy,  his  insincere 
devotion.  I  have  seen  him  acting  at  the 
opera,  much  more  adroitly  than  the  sing- 
ers. I  have  read  his  determinatbn  to 
marry  Aurelia ;  and  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prijted,"  concludes  my  tender  wife,  sadly, 
*'  if  he  wins  her  at  last  by  tiring  her  out, 
or,  by  secluding  her  by  his  constant  de- 
votion from  the  homage  of  other  men ; 
convinces  her  that  she  had  better  marry 
him,  since  it  is  so  dismal  to  live  on  unmar- 
ried." 

And  so,  my  friend,  at  the  moment  when 
the  bouquet  you  ordered  is  arriving  at 
Aurelia's  house,  and  she  is  sitting  before 
the  glass  while  her  maid  arranges  the  last 
flower  in  her  hair,  my  darling  Prue,  whom 
you  will  never  hear  of,  is  shedding  warm 
tears  over  your  probable  union,  and  I  am 
sitting  by,  adjusting  my  cravat  and  incon- 
tinently clearing  my  throat  It  is  rather 
a  ridiculous  business,  I  allow,  yet  you 
will  smile  at  it  tenderly,  rather  than 
scornfully,  if  you  remember  that  it  shows 
how  closely  linked  we  human  creatures 
are,  without  knowing^  it.  and  that  more 
hearts  than  we  dream  of,  enjoy  our  hap- 
piness and  share  our  sorrows. 

Thus  I  dine  at  great  tables  uninvited, 
and,  unknown,  converse  with  the  famous 
beauties.    If  Aurelia  is  at  last  engaged, 


(but  who  is  worthy  ?)  she  will,  with  even 
greater  care,  arrange  that  wondrous  toilette, 
will  teach  that  laoe  a  fall  more  alluring, 
those  gems  a  sweeter  light.  But  even 
then,  as  she  rolls  to  dinner  in  her  carriage, 
glad  that  she  is  fair,  not  for  her  own  sal^e 
nor  for  the  world's,  but  for  that  of  a 
single  youth  (who  I  hope  has  not  been 
smoking  at  the  club  all  the  morning),  I, 
sauntering  upon  the  sidewalk,  see  her  pass. 
I  pay  homage  to  her  beauty,  and  her  lover 
can  do  no  more ;  and  if,  perchance,  my  gar- 
ments, which  must  seem  quaint  to  ner, 
with  their  shining  knees  and  carefully 
brushed  elbows, — my  white  cravat  care- 
less, yet  prim, — my  meditative  movement 
as  I  put  my  stick  under  my  arm,  to  pare 
an  apple,  and  not,  I  hope,  this  time  to  fall 
into  tlie  street, — should  remind  her.  in  her 
spring  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  love,  that 
there  are  age,  and  care,  and  poverty,  also 
— then,  perhaps,  the  good  fortune  of  the 
meeting  is  not  wholly  mine. 

For,  0  beautiful  Aurelia,  two  of  these 
things,  at  least,  must  come  even  to  vou. 
There  will  be  a  time  when  you  win  no 
longer  go  out  to  dinner,  or  only  yery  qui- 
etly, in  the  family.  I  shall  be  gone  then : 
but  other  old  bookkeepers  in  white  cra- 
vats, will  inherit  my  tastes,  and  saunter 
on  summer  afternoons  to  see  what  1  loved 
to  see.  They  will  not  pause,  I  fear,  in 
buying  apples,  to  look  at  the  old  lady  in 
venerable  cap  who  is  rolKng  by  in  the 
carriage.  They  will  worship  another  Au- 
relia. You  will  not  wear  diamonds  nor 
opals  any  more,  only  one  pearl  upon  your 
blue-veined  finger— your  engagement  ring. 
Grave  clergymen  and  antiquated  beau^ 
will  hand  you  down  to  dinner,  and  the 
group  of  polished  youth  who  gather 
around  the  yet  unborn  Aunelia  of  that 
day,  will  look  at  you,  sitting  quietly  up- 
on the  sofa,  and  say,  **  She  must  have  been 
very  handsome  in  her  time." 

AH  this  must  be :  for  consider  how  few 
years  since  it  was  your  grandmother  who 
was  the  belle,  by  whose  side  the  handsome 
young  men  longed  to  sit  and  pass  expres- 
sive mottoes.  Your  grandmother  was 
the  Aurelia  of  a  half-century  ago.  although 
you  cannot  fancy  her  3'oung.  She  is  in- 
extricably associated  in  your  mind  with 
caps  and  dark  dresses.  You  can  believe 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  Nell  Gwyn,  or 
Cleopatra,  to  have  been  young  and  bloom- 
ing, although  they  belong  to  old  and  dead 
centuries,  but  not  your  grandmother. 
Think  of  those  who  shall  believe  the  same 
of  you— you  who  to-day  are  the  very 
flower  of  youth.  Might  I  plead  with 
you,  Aurelia — I,  who  would  be  too 
happy  to  receive  one  of  those  graciously 
beaming  bows  that  I  see  you  bestow 
upon  young  men.  in  passing, — I  would 
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msk  yoa  to  bear  that  thought  with  jou, 
always,  not  to  sadden  your  beaming  smile, 
but  to  giTe  it  a  more  subtle  grace.  Wear 
in  your  sommer  garland  this  little  leaf  of 
me.  It  will  not  be  the  skull  at  the  feast, 
it  will  rather  be  the  tender  thoughtfulness 
in  the  face  of  the  youne  Madonna. 

For  the  years  pass  hke  summer  clouds. 
Aorelia,  and  the  children  of  yesterday, 
axe  tbewiTes  and  mothers  of  to-day.  Even 
I  do  soinetimes  discover  the  mild  eyes  of 
my  Prae  fixed  pensively  upon  my  ftoe, 
as  if  searching  for  the  fresh  bloom  which 
riic  remembm  there  in  the  days,  long 


ago,  when  we  were  young.  She  will  never 
see  it  there  again,  any  more  than  the  flow- 
ers she  held  in  her  hand,  in  our  old  spring 
rambles.  Yet  the  tear  that  slowly  gath- 
ers as  she  gazes  is  not  grief  that  the  bloom 
has  fiided  from  my  cheek,  but  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  it  can  never  fade  from 
my  heart ;  and  as  her  eyes  fall  upon  her 
work  again,  or  the  children  climb  her  lap  to 
hear  the  old  faii^  tales  they  already  know 
by  heart,  my  wife  Prue  is  dearer  to  me 
than  the  sweetheart  of  those  days  long 
ago. 
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MY  friend  Jack  Lantern,  journeyman 
shoemaker,  is  a  wight  of  infinite  specu- 
lation. One  finds  many  a  homely  philoso- 
pher in  thecraft  of  Crispinus.  This  has  been 
obaerred  since  the  world  was  very  young. 
In  Eastern  story  the  cobbler  is  prescript- 
mly  pious,  contented,  and,  in  his  small 
way,  wise.  You  see  him  sitting  in  his 
door,  stitching  the  rent  shoe — prayers  hav- 
ing been  doly  said  at  sunrise  and  the  fru- 
gal loaf  eaten  with  thankfulness — singing 
BOW,  at  his  work,  the  Mohammedan  "Dun- 
dee,'' and  favored  by  heaven  with  a  shrewd- 
er insight  into  the  eternal  yeracities  than 
yon  prince  cantering  on  his  long-tailed 
Bare  to  the  sweets  of  the  palace.  Will 
not  the  eunuch  there,  with  Uie  ill-favored 
eoontenanoe,  cut  off  his  serene  head  before 
fonset,  and  will  not  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  night  lay  down  my  neck  with  the 
fipinal  marrow  unviolated,  nobody  think- 
ing it  worth  their  while  to  lop  off  mv 
poor  foolish  noddle  ?  Happy  am  I,  Allah 
and  the  Prophet  be  pxuised  therefor! 
The  Teutonic  cordwainer  receives  not  less 
from  his  patron,  a  modicum  of  this  com- 
fortable wisdom;  but  his  thoughts  are 
flomietimes  of  a  giaver  cast  He  not  un- 
ftequently  aspires  to  cobble  the  state. 
and  woold  make  amendments  in  its  upper 
leather  not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  those 
m.  authority.  Hence  the  workshops  of  the 
Oeodental  cordwainer,  it  is  complained, 
are  too  often  the  breeding-places  of  sedi- 
tions and  of  religious  insurrections,  ab- 
Ixrrent  to  the  portly  and  comfortable 
establishments.  This  may  be  the  case  in 
countries  where  the  artisan  is  crushed  by 
the  burdens  of  tithe  and  tax ;  but,  in  our 
own  land,  one  need  not  look  far  to  find 
genuine  types  of  the  ancient  and  genial 
philoaoi^ers  of  the  last. 

Tunung  away  from  the  gaseous  oracles 
of  knowledge,  1  have  sometimes  stepped 


into  a  room  tenanted  by  shoemakers,  for 
the  purpose  of  tasting  wisdom,  as,  from  an 
humble  spring  in  a  hill-side,  one  may  sip 
as  refreshing  a  draught  as  from  Helicon 
itself.  'Tis  a  homely  philosophy,  it  is 
true,  but  cheering — home-brewed  beer  for 
homely  folk  to  drink,  and  not.  of  course, 
to  be  compared  with  that  high-bred  and 
costly  liquor  formed  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  bedevilled  with  corrosive  sublimate 
and  cockroaches,  which  is  the  only  proper 
drink  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Here, 
on  their  benches,  sit  droning  Thomas  and 
chirruping  Jeremy,  tapping  life  away  with 
a  long  hum,  like  the  grasshopper's  song 
in  autumn.  What  is  life,  tap-tap,  but  a 
side  of  leather  ?  What  is  man,  tap-tap, 
but  a  shoe,  squaretoed  or  peaked,  tap-tap. 
according  to  the  last  you  fit  him  to*^ 
How  soon  will  he  wear  out  and  be  cast 
into  the  undistinguishing  gutter — boot  and 
shoe,  pump  and  stoga,  coming  to  that  at 
last,  and  sailing  down  the  muddy  torrent, 
the  clown's  brogan  jostling  the  queen's 
slipper  in  that  unseemly  voyage !  So  they 
sit,  rapping  endlessly,  but  now  and  then 
looking  up,  and,  with  a  quiet  smile,  stick- 
ing some  little  peg  of  wisdom,  tap-tap, 
into  your  hear^  which  you  wot  not  of,  tul 
the  pungent  pnckling  in  your  breast  tells 
you  what  has  been  done  to  you. 
My  friend.  Jack  Lantern,  is  scarcely  a 
*  true  grasshopper  of  this  species.  He  is 
silent  when  the  wheezing  cicadsB  of  the 
bench  drone  their  autumn  song.  He  is 
rather  like  some  insect  of  a  lonely  sort 
which  waits  till  the  hummers  of  the  day 
have  hid  their  heads  in  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  when  the  moon  is  rising,  utters 
his  long,  undulating  monotone  from  the 
vine  under  your  window.  My  friend 
loves  to  lie  on  a  bench,  pufiing  his  evening 
pipe,  one  tallow-candle,  the  cobbler's  Hes- 
perus, glimmering,  meanwhile,  in  the  fur- 
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ther  corner  of  the  shop.  With  bolder 
speculation  than  his  craft-fellows,  he 
muses  on  empire,  on  man  and  his  migra- 
tions, on  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and 
SQch  oosmical  themes.  Thus  said  he  to 
me  last  evening : 

"  My  friend,  I  think  that  our  editors 
and  statesmen  have  erred  widely  m  their 
reasonings  and  conjectures  founded  on  the 
proposed  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  as  a  base 
of  speculation.  I  think  that  one  great 
ftct)  powerful  to  aflect  the  destiny  of  the 
whole  world,  has  fiuled  to  suggest  itself 
to  their  minds,  and  yet  to  my  eye  it  lies 
therepalpable  as  a  living  coal  in  darkness. 

"  What  is  the  state  ?  A  body.  What 
has  a  body  ?  Brain,  members,  and  form, 
and  through  it  one  crimson  river  endlessly 
flows,  irrigating  all  districts  with  the  red 
water  of  tife,  and  ever  returning  to  the 
fountain  from  which  it  gushed,  to  be  again 
spouted  into  the  channels  that  traverse 
the  regions  of  thought,  labor,  and  diges- 
tion.. Our  republic  is  a  body  without  a 
heart— a  body  in  which  the  different  oi^ 
gans  have  agreed  to  perform  their  func- 
tions without  the  aid  of  that  mechanism 
which  is  in  others  the  centre  of  life,  the 
fordng-ram  of  circulation.  The  fingers 
said,  Lo !  how  great  is  our  cunning !  Be- 
hold the  ships  we  build,  the  cities  we 
raise,  the  forests  we  overthrow!  Shall 
we  live  obsequious  to  a  throbbing  pump 
under  the  ribs  whidi  the  merest  pm-prick 
will  bring  to  ruin,  and  us  with  it  f  In 
like  manner  reasoned  the  others,  and  the 
result  is  a  confederacy  unheard  of  in  ana- 
tomy, by  which  the  fingers  agree  to  work, 
the  brain  to  counsel,  the  ^es  to  see,  the 
feet  to  walk,  and  all  by  jomt  energy  and 
contrivance  to  keep  the  liquor  of  life  flow- 
ing through  its  channels  without  the  an- 
cient mechanism  of  valves  and  ventricles, 
which  had  before  been  the  precarious 
guarantee  of  circulation. 

*'  To  leap  a  lo^cal  chasm  hero,  which  I 
do  not  think  will  repay  the  trouble  of 
bridgine,  I  assume,  that  in  a  body  so  con- 
stituted, the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  cir- 
culation must  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  frame — that  if  the  current  waxes  tor- 
pid, or  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  members,  the  elements  of  in- 
stant debility  appear,  and  ruin,  utter  and 
speedy,  wiU  be&ll  the  body.  This  may 
perhai»  be,  in  some  measure,  the  case 
with  the  regularly  oi^ganized  boay,  but  in 
that  we  have  seen  how  long  life  wm  linger 
in  the  breast  when  the  streams  have  be- 
come slucgish  and  the  heart  labors  feebly 
at  its  tas^  The  hearUess  body  can  have 
no  old  age.  The  fiery  currents  of  youth, 
the  vigorous  streams  of  manhood,  can 
animate  it  wiUi  a  power  and  energy  which 
are  unknown  to  the  o^er ;  but  when  de- 


bility appearsi  death  strikes.  Howlon^ 
old  kome,  sick  unto  death  as  it  was.  yet 
gave  life  to  the  almost  benumbed  body  of 
which  it  was  the  heart  Consider,  too, 
Oonstantinople,  in  our  own  time.  Think 
of  London,  Paris,  and  the  other  veritable 
capitals  of  the  world,  how  lopg  they  too 
might  throb,  and,  throbbing,  urge  forward 
the  torpid  currents  of  life  through  the  bo- 
dies of  which  they  are  the  centre. 

''But,  not  to  tarry,  I  promulge  my 
doctrine  at  once,  and  that  is,  that  at  thi» 
time  the  great  condition  of  the  integrity 
of  our  republic  is  an  increased  impetus  of 
intercommunication.  I  declare  to  you  my 
conviction,  that  we  are  undone  without  we 
can  obtain  a  rate  of  speed  upon  the  rail 
at  least  twofold  greater  than  the  highest 
rate  we  now  dare  hope  for.  I  speak  the 
words  of  soberness,  when  I  say  that  the 
minimum  rate  compatible  with  life  is  one 
hundred  mfles  an  hour.  Yes;  to  the 
'Lightning  Express,'  through  in  thirty 
hours,  from  ocean  to  oceazi.  I  look  as  to 
the  second  Washington,  it  has  been  a 
law  of  our  progress  that  speed  of  loco- 
motion increases  in  geometrical  ratio  with 
expansion  of  territory.  In  John  Adams' 
time,  we  could  better  afford  to  be  a  week 
on  the  voyaee  from  tide-water  to  Albany, 
than  now  n>ur  days  from  Cincinnati  to 
New-Tork ;  and  I  tell  you  that  even  now, 
we  might  better  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  a  North  River  sloop 
than,  in  ten  years,  be  as  long  on  the  road 
fh>m  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic,  as  we 
now  are  from  Chicago  to  the  metropolis. 
Remember  that  all  republics  heretofore 
could  be  eirdled  with  a  dozen  miles  of 
stone  wall:  whatever  territory  they  had 
without  were  conquests,  not  int^ral  parts 
of  the  state.  Ours  is  the  first  imperial 
republic 

"  Taking  into  account  the  limited  devel- 
opment of  our  country's  resources,  and 
the  indifferent  distances  to  be  overcome, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  our  system  of 
transit  is,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  ef- 
fective, or  nearly  so.  We  can  get  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  copper  mines,  or  frxnn 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  coast  with  ease 
enough  to  make  the  excursion  in  either 
case  seem  like  a  home  jaunt  and  not  like 
a  foreign  journey.  And  when  the  lines 
of  railway  now  m  process  of  construction 
are  completed,  Jonathan  can  take  the 
round  of  his  premises  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning — step  from  the  factory  to  the 
whar^  then  to  the  orchard,  then  to  the 
cotton  plantation,  then  take  a  turn  around 
the  hemp  and  cotton  &rm8,  shoot  a  prai- 
rie hen  m  his  preserves,  and  come  back 
three  shingles  and  a  half  before  dinner^ 
time.  But,  my  friend,  the  shadows  of  a 
coming  time  already  darken  our  pathway 
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Already  editors  ask,  with  no  small  per- 
pfexilj,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  exulta- 
tioD, '  What  are  we  to  do  w'ith  a  tier  of 
Pacific  States  ?  What  are  we  to  do  with 
cities  in  CaUfomia,  at  Puget  Sound,  in 
the  Tailejof  the  Columhia,  and  at  the 
great  Salt  Lake  ?  What  are  they  to  do 
vith  Ds  ?  \^at  are  we  to  do  when  our 
eigle,  like  a  hen  with  more  heart  than 
feathers,  undertakes  to  cover  with  her 
wiiss  not  only  the  offsprbg  of  her  own 
bwnil  eggs,  but  every  broken-winged 
dvw  that  flatters  in  the  leaves,  and  every 
ophan  quail  that  pipes  from  the  furrows 
of  the  summer  fallow?  What  are  we  to 
do  when  we  have  our  Esquimaux  to  look 
after  in  one  quarter,  and  our  Mosquitos 
b  another,  when  perhaps  we  are  the 
gautfian  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Bull  un- 
4ler  a  commission  of  lunacy — when  that 
infomidest  riddle  since  CEdipus,  the  ^  Irish 
fDBstioD,'  dismays  the  congressional  brain 
ad  slays  successive  cabinets ;  and  when 
fle  mines,  fisheries,  commerce,  and  agri- 
ddtnre  of  a  continent  clamor  for  their  re- 

n  necessities  with  worse  confusion 
the  pelicans  of  Lobos  ? ' 

"  What  do  ?  I  reply :  Do  with  sixty 
Sliteg  what  we  now  do  with  thirty.  It 
boot  the  multiplicity  or  the  diversity  of 
d»  interests  that  would  clamor  in  the  ear 
of  a  legislature  undertaking  the  functions 
of  a  federal  congress  for  such  an  empire, 
tbt  would  render  l^slation  hopeless; 
&r  from  it.  Place  the  first  federal  con- 
gress in  the  Capitol  to-day,  and  the  vast- 
aess  of  the  interests  demanding  their  re- 
^rd,  the  Babylonish  jargon  of  claims 
loafling  their  ears,  would  make  them 
smb  with  idiocy!  Nevertheless,  our 
afnsentatives,  last  winter,  managed  to 
pL  through  the  session,  and  thought  they 
bd  a  pretty  good  time  too,  yet  were  our 
hoDonble  fnends  greater  than  their  pre- 
fawBors?  No.  The  boy  grows  to  full 
ititare,  bat  finds  that  he  wields  his  manly 
Ime  and  muscle  even  more  easily  than 
Us  boyish  pulp.  By  and  by  he  becomes 
a  ^t,  and  lo  !  strength  and  wisdom  are 
gii«alkim  to  manage  his  ponderous  limbs 
ereo  more  dexterously  than  ever  before, 
ffis  fist  flies  against  the  forehead  of  the 
bBQ,  he  outhags  Bruin,  he  puts  a  bit  in 
the  liDn's  month,  and  routs  Hydra  with  a 
art-whip !  But  do  yon  not  see  that  this 
perfection  of  the  giant^s  powers  comes 
from  a  simultaneous  and  proportionate 
growth  of  all  the  constituents  of  his  ana- 
tomy ?  If  arteries  do  not  grow  as  well 
as  mosdes ;  if  the  blood  do  not  rush  in  a 
more  impetuous  torrent  among  the  vast 
fliewsof  his  full-grown  frame  than  through 
hif  baby-pulp,  yom'  giant  becomes  an 
iabedle  mountam  of  flesh,  a  mere  Pick- 
vidpan  ftt-boy.    Therefore  it  is^  in  re- 
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cognition  of  this  law  of  development,  and 
from  a  perception  of  the  inadequacy  of 
modem  mechanical  agents  to  attain  the 
ends  which  we  expect  from  our  inter- 
oceanic  railway,  that  I  promulse  my  doc- 
trine of  velocities.  It  is  not  I  who  am 
insane ;  it  is  you,  who  look  to  an  engine 
of  thirty  tons  weight  running  his  fortj 
miles  an  hour,  on  a  couple  of  metallic 
straps,  six  feet  apart,  as  the  great  agent 
of  destiny  to  the  modem  world,  who  are 
beside  yourself.  I  presume  that  when  I 
ask  you  to  imagine  a  track  with  a  gauge 
of  eighteen  or  twentv  feet,  or  even  wider, 
stretching  aci-oss  the  country  in  right 
lines,  almost  intei  minable,  that  hardly 
defieet  for  mountains  or  streams,  and,  be- 
striding this,  a  carriage  of  dimensions  pro- 
portionate to  its  beam,  you  would  tell  me 
that  for  such  a  monster  I  must  apply  to 
the  machinists  who  equipped  the  road  de- 
scribed in  Hawthorne's  allegory  of  the 
'Celestial  Railway.'  But  who  are  you 
that  would  set  a  limit  to  mechanical 
achievement?  Who  arc  you  that  dare 
jeer  at  the  possibilities  of  man's  ten  fin- 
gers ?  There  goes  Jason's  ship,  Argo, 
fearfully  venturmg  into  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  yon  behold  the  Baltic,  buried  in  the 
midalc  brine  of  the  ocean,  anon  rising 
above  the  billows  like  a  champion  in  batr- 
tle !  I  disdain  to  assure  myself  by  a  view 
of  man's  pusillanimity  in  past  time.  I 
di.sdain  to  remember  how  he  has  been 
frightened  at  each  new-found  power,  and 
how,  at  each  new  wonder  worked  by  his 
skill,  he  would  almost  cut  off  his  hand 
and  cast  it  from  him,  as  though  he  were 
brought  in  danger  of  hell-fire  by  it  I 

"  You  must,  at  first  glance,  see  how  in- 
adequate the  present  scale  of  railway 
equipment  will  be  to  the  requirements  of 
our  continental  road.  You  would  make 
it  the  '  highway  of  nations  ? '  In  the 
name  of  slow  coaches,  what  can  the  na- 
tions do  on  a  mere  six-foot  sheep-path, 
and  with  a  fiock  of  little  black  engines 
tinkling  across  the  prairies,  like  stray  tea- 
kettles, to  be  thrown  off  the  tradk  by 
every  buffalo-calf  that  gets  in  the  way  of 
the  cow-catcher?  All  things — gauge, 
construction,  engines,  cars,  and  cabooses — 
will  be  found  ridiculously  inadequate. 
Hudson's  ship  answered  an  excellent  pur- 
pose in  its  day.  Few  vessels  since  Argo 
Navis  have  spread  more  immortal  canvas. 
But  how  can  we  expect  to  carry  on  the 
world's  commerce  in  such  bottoms  as  the 
Half-Moon,  or  to  fight  its  battles  now 
with  the  two-deckers  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham?  The  world  moves,  man 
grows.  I  warn  you,  that  before  we  have 
been  long  in  our  graves  our  sons  wiU  be 
flying  across  the  country  with  machines 
mhJm  will  compare  with  our  present 
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oockH-of-the-rail  as  the  last  ocean  steamers 
with  the  second  generation  of  North  River 
day-boats.  The  time  may  be  not  yet, 
however.  Very  likely  we  shall  make  our 
first  trip  with  a  Norris  engine,  and  wait 
half  a  century  before  the  mammoth  oomes, 
shaking  the  earth  with  the  impetus  of  his 
untold  tons.  But  even  this  will  have  its 
sublimity.  In  the  coming  age  of  fiftstness 
it  will  command  the  respect  of  all  but 
blockheads  and  snobs.  These  will  think 
the  tinkling  steam-kettle  that  first  points 
its  timid  nozzle  toward  the  Pacific,  fit 
game  for  their  blackguard  humor,  like 
the  scullions  of  a  Cunar^ur  cracking  their 
cockney  iokes  at  Ciiristoval  of  Genoa 
world-seeking  in  his  caravel.  But  to  the 
wise  and  great  mind,  scarce  the  Triton  of 
Bahama,  diouldering  the  Pinta's  prow  in 
vain  endeavor  to  avert  the  discovery,  will 
be  a  sight  more  portentous  than  the  ursine 
Oread  of  Cordillera  rolling  like  a  shaggy 
ball  before  the  front  of  the  first  locomo- 
tive, and  anon  dropping  in  *  huge  affliction 
and  dismay,'  to  the  bottom  of  the  em- 
bankment 

^*  Do  you  not  see  that  with  our  Pacific 
railway  a  new  scale  of  distances  bv  rail 
must  be  learned  by  the  world,  and  ma- 
chinery, SiCyOf  commensurate  capacity 
supplied?  With  the  discoveries  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  world  had  to  gauge 
its  oono^tion  of  distances  by  sea  to  a  new 
scale.  'Twas  no  longer  a  trip  to  Cadiz,  a 
journey  to  Venice,  a  sail  to  Amsterdam, 
or  a  voyage  to  Tcneriffe;  but  a  stretch 
to  the  great  Western  Ocean,  or  a  voy- 
age to  Zipangu,  across  deeps  illimit- 
able and  around  the  heels  of  new-found 
continents.  In  like  manner  we  now  ap- 
proach an  age  of  long  distances  by  rail, 
which  will  inevitably  find  for  itself  car- 
riages as  far  superior  to  those  in  which  we 
now  rattle  our  two  or  thi«e  hundred  miles, 
as  the  Collins  steamers  are  to  Vasoo's 
caravels.  Think  of  a  stupendous  Indian 
way  from  the  Rhino  to  the  Gai^s,  or 
the  grand  trunk  fine  fromi  the  Chinese 
shores  through  the  axis  of  the  Asia-Euro- 
pean continent!  Yet  to  those  are  we 
coming.  The  same  age  that  sees  plough- 
shares made  of  swords  will  see  cannons 
hammered  into  railroad  iron,  brigadiers 
promoted  to  brakemanships. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  but  speak  the  words  of 
calm  belief  when  I  foretell  to  you  a  speed 
which  will  take  you  from  New-York  to 
San  Francisco  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  with  less  hazard,  less  noise,  and  great- 
er comfort  than  you  are  now  hauled  down 
to  the  metropous  by  the  Erie  railroad 
corporation  over  a  causeway  of  cracked 
iron  and  cows.  In  faet  I  presume  that  it 
is  not  want  of  skill  or  daring  in  our  me- 
chanics that  hinders  us  from  seeing  the 


'coming  horse'  in  our  own  time,  bnt 
mainly  the  lack  of  a  path  to  put  him  on. 
I  dare  say  that  there  is  many  a  competent 
builder  who,  if  there  were  given  him  a 
straight  track  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  of  such  strength  and  construction 
as  he  would  appoint,  would  undertake  to 
make  an  engine  able  to  run  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  an  hour,  and  not  a  screw  the 
worse  for  the  race. 

'^  And  this  is  the  true  way  in  which 
man  will  learn  to  fiy.  I  have  no  faith  in 
his  flying  through  the  air.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  will  ever  emulate  the  eag^e 
or  go  hawking  betwixt  earth  and  sky. 
Indeed  I  do  not  wish  him  to.  I  would 
then  have  no  more  respect  for  my  race 
than  for  a  new  species  of  crow  or  magpie. 
It  would  upset  all  established  ideas,  vio- 
late all  propriety — in  short,  there  would 
be  nothing  reasonable  nor  respectable  in  it. 
I  would  let  fly  with  my  fowling-piece  into 
a  flock  of  human  high-flyers  with  quite  an 
little  compunction  as  into  a  bevy  of  quails. 
'Tis  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  earth  is 
ours.  Let's  leave  the  air  to  the  piinoe  of 
it.  If  we  fly,  it  will  be  as  ostriches  do, 
with  our  feet  on  the  cround.  That  is  all 
well  enough.  Hurrui  for  the  iron  os- 
trich !  outstripping  horses,  antelopes,  and 
the  wild  ass,  and  running  neck-and-neck 
with  the  tornado ! 

"  I  have  told  you  what  a  high  ezultar 
tion  the  rush  of  the  railway  tnun  in  the 
night  produces  in  me.  Not  many  nights 
ago  I  was  aboard  the  express  train  a  hun- 
dred miles  below,  on  the  Erie  road.  We 
were  either  behind  time  or  had  the  super- 
intendent on  board,  or  else  the  devil  drove 
the  'machine,'  for  we  bowled  along  as 
though  we  had  been  shot  out  of  a  cannon. 
It  was  blacker  than  Egypt.  You  could 
hardly  see  your  hand  before  your  face ; 
and  yet  we  went  roaring,  rushing,  scream- 
ing, up  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
occasionally  passing  a  switch-tender  with 
his  white  lights,  then  divinginto  the  dark- 
ness ahead  Uke  a  spectre.  That  was  nuts 
to  me,  I  can  assure  you.  I  could  have 
rode  to  Domdaniel  so,  and  in  fact,  as  I  sat 
with  my  eyes  closed,  but  my  brain  alive 
with  fancies,  I  made  it  seem  as  though 
we  had  left  the  world  behind  us,  and  were 
driving  headlong  across  some  immense 
causeway  with  a  gulf  deep  as  Erebus  on 
each  side,  and  would  by  and  by  cross  a 
brazen  bridge,  pass  through  a  gateway, 
and  roll  into  a  city  of  red-hot  iron  hotels, 
and  to  a  terminus  of  equally  fearful  ttonC 

"  But  at  that  I  roused  my  self,  and  shook 
off*  these  fancies,  and  thought  I  might  as 
well  turn  my  tiioughts  to  somethmg  of 
practical  use;  and  at  that  these  tlungs 
which  I  have  been  telling  you,  and  a  Uion- 
sand  others,  came  into  my  brain.    And  I 
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WS8  treated  tiso  to  a  eight  of  the  iron 
Btammoth !  The  san  was  just  rising  above 
the  roofs  of  New- York  when  I  went  to 
the  AUantic  station  of  the  trans-continen- 
tal railway.  The  engine  was  fired  up, 
and  stood  on  the  track  a  few  rods  in  ad- 
mnoe  of  the  train.  I  walked  around  it 
Aha !  what  a  monster !  It  bestrode  the 
tn-rail  track  with  an  axle  of  nineteen 
feet.  The  track  was  firm  as  steel,  and 
Chisy  with  the  guards  and  flanges  of  the 
wheels,  renderBd  disaster  ahnost  impos- 
flble.  Yoa  remember,  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  an  account  of  a  cave  in  a  hill- 
sde^  from  which  blew  flame  and  volleys 
of  Irve  coals.  Well,  if  you  stood  before 
iitMi  hole  and  saw  this  iron  dragon  march 
out  of  it,  you  would  have  thought  it  all 
n^t.  Bat  then,  in  the  manager  of  this 
eooeeni  there  was  nothing  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, for  he  was  a  light-haired  young  fel- 
low, with  a  quick,  cool  eye,  and  did  not 
avor  of  Tartarus  in  the  least  respect 
111  not  bore  you  with  the  details  of  the 
excorskiiL  &K>ugh  to  say  that  in  a  few 
Btoments  we  were  under  way,  and.  quickly 


rising  to  top  speed,  flew  through  the  land 
like  the  tornado.  Farms,  villages,  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  flew  past  There  were  no 
stoppages.  By  ingenious  contrivances, 
passengers  were  caught  up  and  launchea 
off  without  checking  the  headway  of  the 
train.  It  was  only  at  the  Mississippi, 
rolling  unbridged  in  primeval  dignity 
through  his  course,  that  we  pauseo. 
Then  came  the  plains  and  the  mountains, 
and  before  the  twenty*fifbh  hour  had  ex- 
pired, the  tumults  of  San  Francisco  sound- 
ed in  my  ears !  That  was  my  vision.  I 
tell  you  it  was  a  peep  into  the  workshop 
of  the  Fates,  where  the  models  of  things 
to  come  are  made  out  of  dream-stuC  " 

Such  was  the  discourse  of  my  friend  Jack 
LantenL  journeyman  shoemaker,  or  rather 
the  outlme  of  it.  I  have  barely  touched 
the  successive  steps  of  his  argument,  if 
such  it  may  be  called ;  but  enough,  doubt- 
less, is  given  to  enable  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress to  step  with  security  upon  the  con- 
clusions which  he  reached,  and  to  give  him 
a  peep  at  further  conclusions  miich  es- 
caped the  eye  of  my  friend. 
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'aIKTEKE  we  disposed,"  says  the  elo- 
f  f  qn^it  Wilson,  first  pioneer  in  our 
of  natural  history,  ^^  after  the 
of  some,  to  substitute,  for  plain 
of  fact,  all  the  narratives,  con- 
jectures, and  fimdful  theories  of  travellers,. 
myagera,  compilers,  Ac.,  relative  to  the 
Ustoiy  <n  the  eagle;  the  volumes  of  these 
writea,  frota  Aristotle  down  to  his  ad- 
BBRr,  tbe  Count  de  Buffon,  would  fur- 
■bIi  abundant  materials  for  this  purpose. 
Bst  the  author  of  the  present  work,"  he 
cQBtmiies,  having  now  mounted  his  &- 
vorite  hobby,  and  prepared  himself  to  ride 
a  Oi  against  the  famous  French  naturalist, 
towara  whom  he  nourishes  an  almost  lu- 
dicrona  wannth  of  indignant  animosity,  as 
die  inventor  of  the  theory  of  American 
ilrgfWMation  of  species,  and  consequently 
a  mal^neT  of  his  adopted  land, — "but 
the  aathor  of  the  present  work  feels  no 
aaibitaQ&  to  excite  surprise  and  astonish- 
acBt  at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  to  at- 
teoBft  to  elevate  and  embellish  his  sub- 
ject beyond  the  plain  realities  of  nature. 
Ob  Wb  account,  he  cannot  assent  to  the 
jMKrtkm,  however  eloquently  made  in 
tte   oeielxrated   parallel  drawn  by  the 


French  naturalist,  between  the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  viz.,  that  the  eagle,  like  the 
lion,  'disdains  the  possession  of  that 
property  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  his 
own  industry,  and  rejects  with  contempt 
the  prey  which  is  not  procured  by  his 
own  exertion ; '  since  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bald  and  sea  eagle,*  who,  during  the 
summer  months,  are  the  constant  rob- 
bers and  plunderers  of  the  osprey,  or 
fish-hawk,  by  whose  industry  alone, 
both  are  usually  fed.  Nor  that  'though 
famished  for  want  of  prey,  he  disdains  to 
feed  on  carrion,'  since  we  nave  ourselves 
seen  the  bald  eagle,  while  seated  on  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  keep  a  whole 
flodc  of  vultures  at  a  resjpectful  distance, 
untfl  he  had  fully  sated  his  own  appetite. 
The  Count  has  taken  great  pains  to  ex- 
pose the  ridiculous  opinion  of  Pliny, 
who  conceived  that  ospreys  formed  no 
separate  race,  and  thiMi  they  proceeded 
ftom  the  intermixture  of  different  species 
of  eagles,  the  young  of  w:hich  were  not 
ospreys,  only  sea  eagles,  'which  sea 
eagles,'  says  he  (Pliny),  'breed  small  vul- 
tures, which  engender  large  vultures,  that 
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worfbj  of  renuffk,  that  aKhongb  th«  two  epodea,  oea  c«|^e.  haUatua  aUticUla^  and  bold 

lmu)octpkalu9,  are  really  dM&ct,  tbo  ftnrmer  to  never  to  do  found  in  America,  being  a 

J  qMdea,wbUe  the  latter  is  oomsMn  to  tbe  northern  mtrta  of  both  continents    Wilaonliasbefe 

yoong  ol  fbe  bald  ea^  wbkh  do«  not  aeqnire  ita  roll  plamage  until  lis  sixth  year,  with  the 
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hayo  net  the  power  of  propagation.'  But 
while  laboring  to  confute  those  absurdi- 
ties, the  Count  himself,  in  his  belief  of  an 
occasional  intercourse  between  the  os- 
prey  and  the  sea  eagle,  contradicts  all 
actual  observation,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  and  fixed  laws  of  nature ;  for  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no 
habit  more  universal  among  the  feathered 
race  in  their  natural  state,  than  that 
chastity  of  attachment  which  confines  the 
amours  of  individuals  to  those  of  their 
own  species  only.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
avoid  considering  the  opinion  above  al- 
luded to,  that  the  '  male  osprey,  by  ooupr 
ling  with  the  female  sea  eagle,  produces 
sea  eagles;  and  that  the  female  osprey.  by 
pairing  with  the  male  sea  eagle,  gives 
birth  to  ospreys,'  or  fish-hawks,  as  alto- 
gether unsupported  by  facts,  and  con- 
tradicted by  the  constant  and  universal 
habit  of  the  who}e  feathered  race,  in  their 
state  of  nature." 

One  would  say,  nowadays,  that  to 
contradict  fallacies  so  palpable,  assertions 
so  absurd,  is  a  mere  waste  of  ume.  But 
it  is  scarcely  so ;  for,  even  to  this  hour, 
in  regard  to  facts  of  natural  history, 
errors,  almost  too  ridiculous  for  notice, 
do  still  prevail,  and  are  adhered  to  by 
persons  who  lack  the  power,  or  the  op- 
portum't^  of  observing  vrith  their  own 
eyes,  with  a  pertinacity,  that  becomes 
almost  offensive  when  brought  into  action 
against  the  established  tru&s  of  science. 

That  distinguished  and  amiable  natural- 
ist, Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne.  whose 
charming  work  is  still  a  text-booK,  and  a 
rare  example  of  what  intelligent  observar- 
tion,  and  simple  record  of  natural  facts, 
even  within  the  bounds  of  a  limited  rural 
district,  can  efiect  in  behalf  of  science, 
has  devoted  much  care,  and  many  chap- 
ters of  his  unaffected  volume,  to  contro- 
Terting  the  belief  then  prevalent,  and  not 
yet  entirely  eradicated,  that  swallows 
hybemate,  lying  up  in  a  torpid  state 
during  the  winter  months,  in  caves  and 
hollow  trees ;  nay,  even  as  some  asserted, 
and  as  the  present  vniter  has  heard  main- 
tained, in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
stagnant  waters.  Nay  more,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  method  of  the  worthy  rec- 
tor's argumoit,  that  he  is  by  no  means 
confident  of  lus  facts  himself,  and  is 
laboring  scarcely  less  with  a  view  to  his 
own  satisftction,  than  to  the  convincing 
of  his  readers. 

Audubon  has,  in  like  manner,  and  with 
equal  common  sense,  striven  assiduouslv 
to  convince  disbdievers  that  the  aorarrail 
emigrates,  and  neither  burrows  in  the 
mua-banks,  nor,  acoordins  to  the  sapiency 
of  the  gmmers  on  the  Ddawve^  becomes 
a  frog  during  the  winter. 


This  latter  belief  is  limited,  I  believe,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  Gloucester 
counties  of  New  Jersey,  the  very  Bceotia 
of  the  United  States.  But  I  have  my- 
self been  acquainted  with  at  least  twenty 
persons  who  insist  that  rail  "go  down," 
as  they  express  it,  in  the  fall,  and  treai 
with  exceeding  scorn  any  one  who  dis- 
putes their  time-honored  theory. 

No  one,  I  presume,  now  believes  that  the 
bamacle-goose,  a  species  not  far  remote 
from  the  brant,  is  produced  from  a  oer-  * 
tain  shell-fish,  or  bivalve  mollusc,  as  an 
oyster,  a  muscle,  or  the  like,  which  is 
itself  the  product  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the 
branches  of  which  dipping  in  the  salt 
water,  engender  and  bear  as  a  fruit,  the 
said  bird-conceiving  shell-fish. 

Yet  an  old  wnter.  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity, so  far  as  his  lights  admit,  describes 
the  whole  process,  and  the  periods  of 
ripening  or  hatching  from  the  mollusc 
into  the  sea-fowl,  which  he  assures  us 
occurs  about  Palm  Sunday,  the  bivalve 
then  opening  and  excluding  the  downy 
biped.  And  thus  far  he  assures  us  he 
has  himself  witnessed  the  process,  that 
he  has  seen  the  shells  adhering  to  the  pen- 
dent branches,  alternately  irrigated  and 
left  dry  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide,  gaping  open,  and  containing  downy- 
covered  animal  substances,  not  differing 
much  in  form  from  embryo  birds  before 
they  are  excluded  from  the  egg,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  immature  young  of 
that  goose,  which  is  called  the  barnacle, 
whereof  the  Roman  Catholics  are  per- 
mitted to  partake  during  Lent,  because, 
although  bearing  the  aspect  of  a  fowl, 
it  partaketh  of  the  nature  of  a  fish,  which 
it  iff  in  its  origin. 

The  worthy  man  had  probably  seen  a 
dead  and  mouldy  oyster,  which  had 
chanced  to  attach  itself  to  the  branches 
of  a  submerged  bush,  a  constant  habit 
of  that  singular  sheU-fish,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  among  the  mangrove-fringed 
inlets  and  islands  of  our  Florida  shore — 
and  the  incipient  putrescence  of  which  he 
mistook  for  the  growth  of  feathers. 

In  what  respect,  however,  is  this  opinion 
more  absurd  than  the  notion  that  the  sora- 
ni\  becomes  a  frog,  or  that  our  honest 
and  familiar  fish-hawk,  who  builds  his 
nest,  and  rears  his  young,  and  plies  his 
daily  industry  every  where  along  our  sea 
and  river  borders,  doing  no  damage  to  our 
poultry-yard,  our  dove-cot,  or  our  game 
preserve,  in  close  companionship  with  our- 
selves, under  our  very  eyes,  a  protect!^ 
guest  and  welcome  visitor,  is  engendered 
of  a  small  vulture,  which  is  the  ofispring 
of  two  species  of  eagles,  and  himself^  in 
due  season,  engendereth  great  vnltnra^ 
which  have  no  propagation. 
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At  the  Terj  tmie,  doubtless,  when  old 
Pliny  in  his  ^y  was  writing  this  farraco 
of  folly,  mnch  more,  when  the  '^fanc^d 
and  ingenious^  Count  de  Bunbn  was 
refining  his  crude  theories  into  more  arrant 
and  haurdly  more  plausible  nonsense,  with 
lits  theory  of  male  and  female  ospreys — 
as  who  should  say  the  ofl&pring  of  a  mare 
and  a  jackass  is  a  horse,  that  of  a  jenny 
and  a  stallion  is  a  donkey — scores  of 
fowlers  and  of  fishermen  knew  the  whole 
truth,  down  to  the  smallest  minutifB  of 
the  osprey's  mode  of  nidification,  period 
of  incubation,  number  of  young,  and  mode 
of  rearing  them,  as  well  as  they  did  of 
their  own  domestic  poultry. 

In  truth,  the  osprey,  or  fish-hawk,  as 
he  is  universally  termed  on  this  »de  the 
Atlantk^  is  neither  hawk  nor  eagle,  but 
an  intermediate  link  of  creation  ^tween 
the  two.  And  this  fact,  observed  by  the 
most  andent  writers,  and  not  to  be  denied 
by  those  who  had  better  sources  of  illu- 
mination, has  given  rise  to  the  theory  I 
have  noticed.  For  in  those  days,  men  of 
ficieiiee  oould  not  conceiye  that  it  was 
then*  part  to  relate  what  nature  is,  not 
why  it  is  so,  and  to  record  facts  as  they 
are,  not  to  invent  theories,  why  they 
should  be  other  than  they  are. 

He  is,  in  a  word  (and  here  I  will  bor- 
row an  able  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T. 
M.  Brewer,  the  editor  of  the  latest  edition 
of  Wilson^,  ^  the'type  of  another  aquatic 
group,'' — i.  e.  other  than  that  of  the  bald 
and  sea  csgle — "and  a  real  fisher.  It 
does  not,  like  the  sea  eagle&  though  fond 
of  fish,  subsist  solely  on  tne  plunder  of 
others,  but  labors  for  itself  in  the  most 
dexterous  manner ;  and  for  this,  the  beau- 
tilbl  adaptation  of  its  shape  renders  every 
assistance.  The  body  is  very  strongly 
boilt,  but  is  of  rather  a  narrow  and  elon- 
gated shape;  the  head  is  less  than  the 
ardinary  proportional  dimensions,  and  the 
wings  are  expansive,  powerful,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  manner  of  seizing  their  prey 
B  by  soaring  above  the  surface  of  the  sea 
or  lake^  and  when  in  si^ht  of  a  fish,  clos- 
ing the  wings  and  dartmg,  as  it  were  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  de- 
scent, may  be  perceived  to  be  directed  by 
the  motion  of  the  tail.  For  this  purpose, 
those  parts  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
finely  firamed,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  operation,  the  legs  and  feet  are  no  less 
beautifully  modelled.  The  thighs,  instead 
of  being  clothed  with  finely  lengthened 
plumes,  as  in  most  of  the  other  falcons, 
which,  when  wet,  would  prove  a  great 
incumbrance,  are  covered  with  a  thick 
downy  plumage ;  the  torsi  are  short  and 
very  strong ;  the  toes  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  underneath,  at  the  junction 
of  each  joint,  have  a  larg!s  protuberance. 


covered,  afi  are  tho  other  parts  of  the  sole^ 
with  a  thick  and  strong  array  of  hard, 
jagged  scales,  which  are  sufficient,  by 
the  roughness,  to  prevent  any  escape  of 
their  slippery  prey,  when  it  is  once  fairly 
clutched ;  the  daws  are  also  very  strong 
and  hooked,  and  are  as  round  as  a  cylin- 
der, both  above  and  beneath,  which  wHI 
insure  an  easy  piercing,  or  quick  retrac- 
tion fit>m  any  body  at  which  they  may  be 
struck.  The  outer  toe  is  also  capable  of 
being  turned  either  way,  a  most  essential 
assistance  in  grasping.  In  striking  their 
prey,  they  do  not  appear  to  dive  deep ; 
mdeed,  their  feet,  by  which  alone  it  is 
taken,  could  not  then  be  brought  into 
rapid  action ;  but  they  are  often  concealed 
in  the  spray  occasioned  by  their  rapid 
descent. 

*^  The  size  of  the  fish  that  they  are  able 
to  bear  away  is  very  great,  and  sometimes 
exceeds  their  own  weight  That  of  the 
female  is  little  more  than  five  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Audubon  has  figured  his  specimen 
with  a  ^Deak'fish^  squeteaque^  of  more 
than  that  weight,  and  our  author,  Wilson, 
mentions  a  shad  that^  when  partly  eaten^ 
weighed  more  than  six  pounds." 

The  osprey,  panolian  hdiUBtus^  for 
Into  that  genus  was  he  set  apart  by  Sar 
vigny,  is  common  to  the  European  and 
American  continents,  and  is  said  by  Mr. 
Brewer  to  exist  in  Australasia^  in  no  sort 
difiering  firom  our  bird. 

He  is  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and 
five  feet  three  inches  in  extent  His  bill 
is  deep  black,  with  a  pale  blue  cere.  His 
crown,  hind-head,  and  nape,  are  pure 
white,  the  forehead  slightly  dashed  with 
brown.  The  neck  and  all  &e  upper  parts 
are  dark  chocolate  brown,  and  a  black 
band  passes  from  the  bill  through  the  eye 
to  the  lower  neck.  The  wings  are  dark, 
the  inner  vanes  of  the  quills  and  tail  whit- 
ish, barred  with  brown ;  the  tail  lighter 
brown  than  the  back,  with  eight  black 
bars.  The  chin  and  aJl  the  lower  parts 
pure  white,  except  the  thighs,  which  are 
dashed  in  front  with  pale  brown.  The 
1^  and  feet  are  pale  blue,  the  claws  black, 
the  iris  of  the  eye  fiery  orange  yellow. 
The  female  is  full  two  inches  longer,  and 
her  general  plumage  dingier  and  less  dis- 
tinct. This  hawk,  or  water  eagle,  as  he 
is  generally  termed  in  Scotland,  may  be 
readily  distinguished  at  a  great  distance, 
when  perched,  by  the  peculiar  horizontal 
position  in  which  he  holds  his  body,  the 
tail  extended  nearly  in  a  right  line  with 
his  shoulders,  and  his  head  but  little  ele- 
vated. In  this  posture,  during  the  season 
of  nidification,  he  may  be  continually 
seen,  perched  on  the  margin  of  his  huge 
faggot-like  nest,  when  on  his  return  from 
his  piscatory  expeditions  he  brings  back 
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his  scaly  prej  to  the  patient  partDer  of 
his  toil,  as  she  sits  wearily,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  anxiously,  brooding  on  her 
two  or  three  large  cream-oolored  eggs, 
splashed  and  daubed  with  Spanish  brown. 
At  this  time  she  is  cheered,  perhaps,  by 
the  harsh  chatter  of  the  purple  ^lles 
or  crow-blackbirds,  aniscaltu  vemcolorf 
three  or  four  purs  of  which  constantly 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  broods, 
not  only  unmolested  but  tolerated*-r- 
strange  companionship — ^as  welcome  guests 
by  the  puissant  hawk,  in  the  external  in- 
terstices of  her  palisaded  fortalice. 

When  on  the  wing,  he  is  no  less  easily 
distinguished  from  other  hawks,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  carries  his  1^;8 
stretched  out  behind  him  at  length,  not 
trussed  up  under  him,  as  is  their  usual 
method;  by  the  remarkable  length  and 
curvature  of  his  wings,  and  by  t£e  easy 
curves  in  which  he  glides  through  the 
air,  turning  sometimes  as  if  on  a  pivot, 
without  the  least  apparent  exertion,  and 
without  so  much  as  napping  his  wide  ex- 
tended vans. 

The  fish-hawks  are  migratory  burds, 
returning  to  us  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
coasts,  early  in  the  month  of  March,  in 
very  great  numbers,  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  repair  and  put  in  order  their  great 
nests,  which  they  use  year  after  year,  so 
long  as  either  of  the  original  builders  sur- 
vive, and  perhaps  yet  longer,  for  it  is  re- 
markable that,  uotwithstimding  the  affec- 
tion and  constancy  of  these  birdis  during 
life,  no  sooner  is  either  of  the  pair  lost, 
than  the  survivor  immediately  procures  a 
new  mate,  and,  of  whichever  sex  it  be, 
brings  it  in  triumph  home  to  the  old  ha- 
bitation. 

These  nests  consist,  externally,  of  piles 
of  great  sticks,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  or 'three  feet  in  length, 
piled  jip  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  often  containing  a  cart-load  of  materi- 
als ;  these  are  consolidated  with  great  sods 
of  wet  turf,  and  lined  with  corn-stalks, 
sea-weed,  and  dry  sea  grasses,  forming  a 
pile  of  such  weight  and  solidity  that  the 
heaviest  winds  rarely  bring  them  down ; 
and  if  such  an  accident  do  occur,  they  are 
usually  found  broken  into  coherent  masses, 
and  not  dissipated.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  when  a  new  nest  is  to  be  built,  and 
a  young  pair  to  be  provided  for,  con- 
gregations of  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
noble  hawks  will  assemble  on  one  tree. 
Bqucaling,  and  occasionally  wheeling  off 
into  the  air,  and  performing  strange  antics, 
shortly  after  which  a  new  nest  will  be 
seen  in  progress  of  erection. 

They  are  mild,  friendly,  peaceable  birds ; 
and  it  is  said  that  instances  of  wrong, 
robbery,  and  strife  among  themselves  are 


almost  unknown ;  while  it  is  known  th&t 
they  never  attadc  any  smaller  bird  or 
animal,  or  make  prey  of  any  living  thing, 
with  the  exception  of  fish,  although  their 
great  powers  both  of  wing  and  talon  would 
easily  enable  them  to  do  so. 

This  proceeds,  however,  from  no  lack 
of  personal  courage;  for,  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  amval  among  us,  they 
levy  war  upon  their  enemies,  the  bald 
eagles,  acting  in  concert,  being,  as  they 
are,  the  most  sociable  and  gr^arious  of 
all  the  hawk  &mily,  and  constantly,  as 
Wilson  avers,  by  (Unt  of  numbers  and 
perseverance,  beat  off  the  sluggard  foe, 
and  compel  him  to  evacuate  the  district. 
It  is  also  stated  by  Wilson,  that  so  many 
as  three  hundred  nests  of  this  gallant  bird 
of  prey  were  to  be  found  at  one  time  on 
Giudiner's  island,  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  their  households  amounted  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  large  fish  per  diem.  I 
presume  that  the  cultivation  and  set- 
tlement of  that  section  of  the  country 
must  materially  have  diminished  those 
numbers ;  but  no  one  can  be  fiimiliar  with 
the  sea-ooasts,  without  being  aware  that 
in  a  day's  sail  inshore,  or  along  the  bays, 
and  inlets,  and  river  mouths,  which  every 
where  indent  our  Jersey  borders,  you 
cannot  fail  to  number  ospreys'  nests  by 
the  SQore.  situated,  as  if  it  were  by  choice^ 
near  to  the  fisherman's  cabin,  and  the 
sunny  exposure  where  he  spreads  his  nets 
to  dry.  They  are  often  built  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  the  birds  perfectly 
familiarized  and  free  from  fear,  through 
long  impunity,  give  no  more  heed  to  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  family,  who 
are  their  neighbors,  or  even  of  transient 
strangers,  than  do  the  domestic  poultry 
of  a  farm-yard. 

The  fishermen,  it  is  said,  greet  them,  on 
their  arrival,  as  harbingers  of  ti^ie  approach 
of  shad  and  herring,  in  those  great  shoals, 
which  now,  alas!  annually  decreasing^ 
visit  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  have  heard, 
also,  that  they  regard  the  occurrence  of 
jm^G^p||y'9  nest  on  a  fir-tree,  which  they 
most  affect  near  to  the  homestead,  as  an 
omen  of  good,  and  consider,  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  awe,  the  possibility  of 
disturbing  the  familiar  and  industrious 
bird  by  any  insult  or  aggression. 

I  know  that  to  shoot  at  one  or  attempt 
to  harry  its  nest,  would  be  esteemed  an 
injury  and  insult;  and  one  who  tried 
either  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
punished  accordingly. 

I  like  to  see  this  feeling;  the  rather 
that  it  presents  so  noble  and  so  clear  a 
contrast  to  what  I  cannot  avoid  consider- 
ing one  of  the  worst  features  of  character 
in  the  white  population  of  America,  indis- 
criminately, veithout  distinction  of  race. 
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MJirtfwlity,  secikm  of  country,  language, 
or  religion;  I  mean  the  wanton,  useless, 
imthiiucing  slau^ter  of  all  wild  animals, 
ihosc  most  useful  to  man  equally  with 
those  most  noxious;  which  has  already 
been  persisted  in,  within  our  own  borders, 
unUI  the  deer,  and  the  saknon,  and  the 
noble  grouse  are  as  utterly  extinct  as  the 
mammoth  and  the  dodo;  and  which,  if 
persisted  in  for  a  much  longer  period,  will 
make  the  woodoock  and  the  snipe  extinct 
also. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  conduct 
of  our  seaboard  population,  toward  the 
osprejr,  has  brought  it  to  pass  that  this 
\mdj  m  Europe  the  most  lonely,  solitary, 
and  sequestered  of  its  race,  frequenting,  m 
ISngiand.  only  a  few  of  the  rare  wo^ed 
coasts  or  the  four  seas,  as  in  Deronshire 
and  part  of  Wales,  and,  in  Scotland,  a  few 
of  the  most  lovely  and  romantic  spots  of 
&e  Western  Islands,  is  here  the  most  fami- 
liar and  abundant.  In  the  British  islands, 
geoerallj — it  would  be  difficult  at  first 
a^t  to  imagine  wherefore — the  osprey  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  except  in  the  peculiar 
districts  which  I  have  named;  far  rarer, 
though  he  is  not  often  molested  even  there, 
than  many  of  the  varieties  of  hawk  ana 
laloon,  wiuch.  though  assiduously  trapped, 
and  shot,  ana  slain  per  fas  atU  nefas,  by 
ome  preservers,  as  b&ig  arrant  game 
destroyers,  are  yet  more  frequent  in  the 
old  settled  parishes  of  that  country,  than 
in  the  wilds  of  this.  Probably,  the  true 
reason  is  the  absence  in  those  islands  of 
large  bodies  of  water  suited  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  fishing  hawk;  and,  owing  to  the 
strict  preservation  of  game,  the  greater 
abondanoe  of  those  animals  on  which  the 
true  falcons  feed — whence  as  the  one 
species  becomes  rarer,  the  other  becomes 
lolder,  fiercer,  and  more  firequent. 

This  I  know,  that  before  leaving  Europe 
for  this  country,  having  travelled  my  own 
country  over  pretty  thoroughly,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  both  with  fishing 
rod  and  gun,  I  never  saw  an  osprey,  with 
U)e  exception  of  a  single  pair  wneeling 
and  whooping  about  a  ruin,  which  they 
had  haunted  immemorially  on  an  island 
of  Loch  Lomond,  while  here  I  have  seen 
hundreds,  and  learned  to  know  their 
habits,  almost  as  of  a  barndoor  chuckie. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  rambled  and 
roved  over  the  United  States,  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Potomac,  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  tributaries  of  Lake 
Superior,  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  have 
seen  more  hawks,  including  every  thing 
from  the  kite  and  buzzard  to  the  merlin 
and  the  sparrow-hawk^  in  one  week  in 
Uncolnshire  and  Huntmgdonshire,  than 
in  twenty  years  in  America;  and  for  this 
I  know  not  how  to  account,  but  by  the 


fiust  that  the  nature  of  this  country  suits 
the  osprey,  and  that  it  is  the  only  bird 
protected,  not  by  law,  but  hy  what  is  much 
stronger  than  law  in  the  United  States,  I 
mean  popular  feeling.  While  in  England, 
although  the  falcons  are  pursued  and 
hunted  down  without  mercy,  and  foroed 
to  rest  in  the  rudest  and  remotest  solitudes, 
yet  they  are  so  much  favored  by  the  abun- 
dance of  food  that  they  swarm  in  spite  of 
slaughter. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  and 
interesting  points  of  natural  history  to 
observe,  how  birds,  naturally  and  really 
identical,  come  to  aiffer  in  habits,  ovring 
to  difference  of  localities  and  circumstances. 
Here,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  by  reading  or 
inquiry,  or  know  by  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  osprey  never  nests  but  in  trees, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  in  pines  or  cedars,  whereas 
in  the  British  isles  it  never  builds  in  a 
tree,  when  a  chimney  or  the  tower  of  an 
ancient  ruin  can  be  found  in  a  congenial 
situation,  as  in  the  Scottish  highlands, 
which  they  most  affect^  is  almost  invariably 
the  case. 

Saving  this  peculiarity,  and  the  difference 
in  his  frequency  and  familiarity — the  one 
the  effect  of  natural  circumstance&the  other 
of  acquired  habits — the  fish-hawk  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  osprey  of  Europe  are  identi- 
cal; the  Italians,  m  their  figurative  and 
expressive  language,  naming  him  the 
aquila  piombina^  Sie  leaden  eagle,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  strikes  the  water, 
as  described  above,  flashing  down  with 
closed  wings  like  a  leaden  weight,  dropped 
through  the  unresisting  air,  to  bury  itself 
in  the  resilient  waters.  So  picturesquely 
has  Wilson  described  his  favorite's  motions 
and  the  manifestation  of  his  instincts,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  passage 
entire ;  the  rather  that  it  is  my  object  to 
compare  it  with  another  equally  clever 
picture  by  another,  scarcely  inferior  writer, 
Colquhoun  of  Luss.  who  bears  like  witness 
to  the  habitudes  ot  the  Highland  osprey. 

"  The  flight  of  the  fish-hawk,"  says  the 
first)  "  his  manoeuvres  while  in  search  of 
fish,  and  his  manner  of  seizing  his  prey, 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  In 
leaving  his  nest,  he  usually  flies- direct  till 
he  comes  to  the  sea^  then  sails  around,  in 
ea^  curving  lines,  turning  sometimes  in 
the  air  as  on  a  pivot,  apparently  without 
the  least  exertion,  rarely  moving  the  wings, 
his  legs  extended  in  a  straight  line  behina 
him,  and  his  remarkable  length  and  bend 
of  wing  distinguishing  him  from  all  other 
hawks.  The  height  at  which  he  thus  ele- 
gantly glides  is  various,  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundrccl 
feet,  sometimes  much  higher,  all  the  whilo 
reconnoitring  the  face  of  the  doop  below. 
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Suddenly  he  is  seen  to  check  his  course, 
as  if  struck  by  a  particular  object,  which 
he  seems  to  surrey  with  such  steadiness, 
that  he  appears  fixed  in  air,  flapping  his 
wings.  This  object,  however^  he  abandons, 
or  rather  the  nsh  he  had  in  his  eye  has 
disappeared,  and  he  is  again  seen  sailing 
round  as  before.     Now  his  attention  is 
again  arrested,  and  he  descends  with  great 
rapidity;  but  ere  he  reaches  the  surface, 
shoots  off  on  another  curve,  as  if  ashamea 
that  a  second  victim  has  escaped  him.    He 
now  sails  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
surface,  and  by  a  zigzag  descent,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  dip  his  feet  in  the  water 
seizes  a  fish,  which  after  carrying  a  ^ort 
distance  he  probably  drops,  or  yields  up 
to  the  bald  eagle,  and  again  ascends,  by 
easy  spiral  circles,  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  ur,  where  he  glides  about  in  all  the 
ease  and  majesty  of  his  species.    At  once, 
trota  this  sublime  aerial  height,  he  descends 
like  a  perpendicular  torrent,  plunging  into 
the  sea  with  a  loud  rushing  sound,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  a  rifle.    In  a  few 
moments  he  emerges,  bearing  m  his  claws 
his  struggling   prey,  which  he    always 
carries  head  foremost ;  and,  having  risen  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface,  shakes  himself 
as  a  water  spaniel  would  do,  and  directs 
his  heavy  and  laborious  flight  directly  for 
the  land.    If  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
his  nest  lie  in  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
oomes,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  with  what 
judgment  and  exertion  he  beats  to  wind- 
ward, not  in  a  direct  line,  that  is  in  the 
vnmPs  eye^  but  making  several  successive 
tacks  to  gain  his  purpose.    This  will  ap- 
pear more  striking,  when  we  consider  the 
size  of  the  fish,  which  he  sometimes  bears 
along.    A  shad  was  taken  from  a  fish- 
hawk  near  Qreat  Eggharbor,  on  which  he 
had  b^un  to  regale  himself,  and  of  which 
he  had  already  ate  a  considerable  portion; 
the  remainder  weighed  six  pounds.     An- 
other fish-hawk  i)assed  Mr.  Beasley's,  at 
the  same  place,  with  a  large  flounder  in 
his  grasp,  whicn  struggled  and  shook  him 
so,  that  he  dropped  it  on  the  shore.    The 
flounder  was  picked  up  and  served  a  whole 
family  for  dinner.    It  is  singular  that  the 
hawk  never  descends  to  pick  up  a  fish, 
which  he  drops  either  on  land  or  water. 
There  is  a  kind  of  abstemious  dignity  in 
this  habit  of  the  hawk,  superior  to  the 
gluttonous  voracity  displayed  by  other 
birds  of  prey,  particularly  by  the  bald 
eagle,  whose  piratical  robberies  committed 
on  the  present  species  have  been  already 
fully  detailed  in  this  history.    The  hawK, 
however,  in  his  fishing  pursuits,  sometimes 
mistakes  his  mark  or  overrates  his  strength, 
by  striking  fish  too  large  and  powerful 
for  him  to  manage,  by  whom  he  is  sud- 
denly dragged  under;    and  though    he 


sometimes  succeeds  in  extricating  himsell^ 
after  being  taken  three  or  four  times  down, 
yet  oftener  both  parties  perish.  The 
bodies  of  a  sturgeon,  and  several  other 
large  fish,  with  a  fish-hawk  fiust  grappled 
in  them,  have,  at  different  times,  been 
found  dead  on  the  shore  cast  up  by  the 
waves." 

Many  talcs  have  been  told  in  reference 
to  this  last  occurrence ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  be^  received  at  least 
cum  grans  sails,  and  scarcely  accepted, 
unless  on  the  fullest  and  most  precise  au- 
thority. I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
such  things  are  impossible,  or  so  unlikely 
to  take  place  as  necessarily  to  be  reject- 
ed;  for  I  have  heard  instances  from  York- 
shire and  Gumbriand  alesmeiLwhom  I  per- 
sonally knew  to  be  men  of  veracity,  of 
the  golden  eagle  swooping  upon  victims 
too  large  and  ponderous  to  be  carried  off!, 
which  the  bird  was  consequently  obliged 
to  abandon.  If  such  accidents  have  oc- 
curred with  one  of  these  daring  maraud- 
ers, it  is  certainly  to  be  taken  as  prima 
fade  evidence  that  it  may  occur  with 
another ;  still  I  cannot  readily  believe  in 
the  probability  of  so  great  a  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hawk  as  the  strik- 
ing of  a  sturgeon;  nor  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  his  claws,  so  readily  retract- 
ible,  would  one  imagine  that  he  should  be- 
come so  completely  entangled  as  to  be  un- 
able to  extricate  himself,  inasmuch  as  his 
aptitude  to  immersion  would  not  favor  the 
idea  of  his  being  so  much  confused  as  to 
lose  his  presence  of  mind — which,  by  the 
way,  animals,  acting  on  what  is  called  in- 
stinct, are  much  less  wont  to  do  than 
men,  actuated  by  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  superior  faculty  of  reason.  The 
notion  that  an  osprey  or  eagle  volunta- 
rily resigns  his  life,  and  submits  to  be 
drowned,  whether  from  spite  against  the 
fish,  or  as  some  say  from  shame  and  dis- 
appointment at  his  failure,  I  dismiss  as 
too  preposterous — nothing  but  a  French- 
man, and  a  French  cook  at  that,  was  ever 
known  to  commit  suicide,  because  there 
was  no  fish  for  dinner;  and.  although  I 
have  read  in  poetry  of  "scorpions  girt 
with  fire  "  committingye/o  de  se  with  their 
own  stings,  and  have  heard  gunners  tell  of 
wounded  black-ducks  holding  on  with 
their  bills  to  the  watergrass  at  the  bottom 
imtil  death  should  put  an  end  simultane- 
ously to  their  own  troubles  and  to  the 
sportsman's  hope  of  bagging  them,  I  ra- 
ther incline  to  doubt  the  magnanimity  of 
these  alleged  insect  or  volucrine  Catos  ; 
and  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  so  fatuous  &s  to  be  a  self- 
killer. 

One  thing  only,  it  appears  to  me,  ren- 
ders animals  utterly  reckless  of  self,  and 
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regardless  of  life ;  and  that  is  the  natural 
Tr6pyfi,  or  uncontrollable  passion  for  pro- 
pagating their  species,  and  protecting  their 
young  when  produceid,  which  rarely,  if 
ever  Ikils  in  the  brute  creation ;  and  which 
prompts  the  tnocking-bird  to  light  no  less 
gallantly  m  defence  of  its  nest,  against  the 
rattlesnake,  than  the  osprey  or  the  eagle, 
against  the  human  invader,  who  dares  at- 
tempt his  eyrie. 

In  this  particular,  the  gallantry  of  the 
fisb-bawk  is  conspicuous;  he  has  been 
known,  according  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  report 
to  Wilson,  to  fix  his  claws  in  the  wool  of 
a  negro's  head,  who  was  attempting  to 
climb  to  his  nest — this,  by  the  way,  is 
presamptiye  evidence  against  his  being 
entangled  by  the  talons  in  a  fish's  bacl^ 
from  which  one  would  suppose  extrication 
&r  more  easy — and  an  instance  is  record- 
ed of  a  male  bird  fighting  so  desperately 
IS  to  be  brought  down  by  a  blow  of  a 
stidc  held  in  the  hand,  and  made  a  prison- 
er. I  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  his  being 
tuned,  or  trained  to  labor  in  his  vocation, 
fcr  the  benefit  of  man ;  though  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  sociable  nature  and 
familiarity  of  this  noble  bird,  I  cannot 
donbt  that  he  might  be  trained  and  do- 
BKStkated  as  readily  at  least  as  his  cousin- 
gennans  the  true  falcons,  who  are  the 
wildest,  fiercest,  and  boldest  of  birds  in 
their  natural  state,  as,  when  reduced  to 
the  eontrot  of  man,  they  are  the  faithful- 
est  and  most  affectionate. 

The  fiollowing  passage,  from  ^'  the  Moor 
md  Loch,*^  is  curious,  as  exemplifying  the 
identity  of  the  European  and  American 
birds^  and  of  their  habits  in  some  particu- 
faia ;  as  well  as  the  variation  of  the  latter 
under  drcumstanoes  requiring  a  different 
adaptation. 

The  author,  who  is  a  genuine  and  tho- 
w^bi  sportsman,  appears  to  be  not  a  little 
adamed  of  the  exploit  he  describes ; 
which  perhaps  we  should  in  chanty  attri- 
bote  to  his  having  been,  as  he  says,  at 
the  time  of  its  commission,  a  very  young 
sportsman.  I  am  not  the  less  disposed  to 
join  in  the  regret  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  if  he 
was  indeed,  as  he  says,  the  cause  of  the 
desertion  of  that  haunt,  because  I  am  well 
assured  that  these  were  the  same  pair  of 
ttpreys,  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
above,  as  the  only  birds  of  that  species 
wfaidi  I  ever  saw  in  my  native  land ;  and 
because  I  remember  them  distinctly,  as 
gSding  and  wheeling  through  the  delicious 
summer  evening  air,  in  connection  with 
the  memory  of  dear  friends  departed,  and 
lovely  scenes  never  again  to  bo  beheld,  as 
if  they  had  passed  before  my  eyes  this 
very  afternoon.     "  The  osprey,  or  water 


eagle,''  says  he^  "  fi^uents  many  of  tha 
Highland  lochs ;  a  pair  had  their  eyrie  for 
many  years  on  the  top  of  a  ruin,  in  a  small 
island  of  Loch  Lomond.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  was  the  means  of  their  leaving  that 
haunt,  which  they  had  occupied  for  gene- 
rations. It  was  their  custom,  when  a 
boat  approached  the  island,  to  come  out 
and  meet  it,  always  keeping  at  a  most  re- 
spectful distance,  fiying  round  in  very 
wide  circles  until  the  boat  left  the  place ; 
when,  having  escorted  it  a  considci^able 
way,  they  would  return  and  settle  on  the 
ruin.  Aware  of  their  habits,  I  went,  when 
a  very  young  sportsman,  with  a  game- 
keeper, and  having  concealed  myself  be- 
hind the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  desired  him 
to  pull  away  in  the  boat  The  ospreys, 
after  following  him  the  usual  distance,  re- 
turned, and  gradually  narrowing  their 
circles,  the  female,  at  last,  came  within  fair 
distance ;  I  fired,  and  shot  her.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  gamekeeper  and  I  ascended 
the  ruin,  and  finding  in  the  nest  nothing 
but  a  large  sea-trout  half  eaten,  we  set  it 
in  a  trap,  and  returning,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  found  the  male  caught  by  the  legs. 
They  were  a  beautiful  pair  ;  the  female,  as 
in  most  birds  of  prey,  being  considerably 
the  largest.  The  feggs  of  these  ospreys 
had  been  regularly  taken  every  year,  and 
yet  they  never  forsook  their  eyrie.  It  wa.«? 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  sail  into  our 
bay  on  a  calm  summer's  night,  and  flying 
round  it  several  times,  swoop  down  upon 
a  good-sized  pike,  and  bear  it  away  as  if 
it  had  been  a  minnow. 

"  I  have  been  told,  but  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it,  that  they  have  another 
method  of  taking  their  prey  in  warm 
weather,  when  fish  bask  near  the  shore. 
They  fix  one  claw  in  a  weed  or  bush,  and 
strike  the  other  into  the  fish  ;  but  I  never 
saw  them  attempt  any  other  method  of 
*  leistering  '*  than  that  I  have  mentioned. 
When  they  see  a  fish,  they  immediately 
settle  in  the  air,  lower  their  flight  and  set- 
tle again — then  strike  down  like  a  dart. 
They  always  seize  their  prey  with  their 
claws,  the  outer  toes  of  which  tuni  round 
a  considerable  way,  which  gives  them  a 
larger  and  a  firmer  grasp.  Owls  have 
also  this  power,  to  enable  them  to  secure 
with  certainty  their  almost  equally  agile 
victims ;  while  the  fern-owl  "^analogous 
to  our  night-hawk — "  has  the  toe  turned 
round  like  a  parrot's,  to  assist  it  in  the 
difficult  task  of  taking  insects  in  the  air. 
But  if  this  were  the  case  with  the  others, 
although  it  might  be  an  advantage  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  very  considerably 
weaken  their  hold  when  prey  was  struck. 

"I  remember  seeing  another  pair  of 


•  Lefsterlng,  !s  tfao  Scottish  term  for  taking  fish— 6alini»n  especially,  with  the  three  or  five  tincd  spear. 
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ofipreys  on  Loch  Menteith,  that  had  their 
eyrie  on  the  gnarled  branch  of  an  old  tree. 
They  became  so  accustomed  to  the  man  who 
lets  Doats  there,  that  the  female  never  even 
left  the  nest  when  he  landed  on  the  island, 
unless  a  stranger  was  with  him.  Once 
when  he  returned  home  after  a  short  ab- 
sence, he  saw  one  of  them  sitting  on  the 
tree  making  a  kind  of  wailing  cry  •  sus- 
pecting that  all  was  not  righC  he  rowed 
to  the  island,  and  found  the  female  was 
missing,  and  the  nest  harried.  They  have 
never  hatched  there  since ;  the  male  has 
been  frequently  seen,  but  he  has  never 
found  another  mate.  When  they  had 
young,  they  did  not  confine  their  depre- 
dations to  Loch  Menteith,  but  used  to  go, 
in  quest  of  prey,  to  the  other  lochs  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  in  the  evening  would 
fiy  down  the  glen,  carrying  a  fish  a  foot 
long  in  their  claws.-' 

To  harm  animals  so  noble  in  all  their 
characteristics,  so  human-like  in  many  of 
them,  the  death  of  which  can  in  no  sort 
minister  to  the  wants  or  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  man ;  the  lives  of  which  are  not 
only  wholly  innocuous,  but  tend  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  pleasure  and  edification  of 
all  well  regulated  minds,  as  adding  Uie 
extra  charm  of  beautiful  life  and  motion  to 
lovely  natural  scenery,  and  displaying  the 
exquisite  adaptation  of  all  God's  creatures 
to  their  intended  works  and  purposes,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  height  of  wantonness,  of 
cruelty,  and  almost  sacrilegious  wu;ked- 
ness.  There  are  but  two  justifications  for 
killing  the  innocent  and  happy  creatures, 
which  are  as  much  His  work,  and  which 
we  have  been  distinctly  told  are  as  much 
His  care  as  we,  who  are  so  bold  as  to 
claim  to  be  the  Lords  of  creation — the 
one  of  these  is  their  applicability  to  use 
as  articles  of  food,  the  other  their  utility, 
if  rare  or  nondescript,  for  purposes  of 
science.  Where  their  flesh  is  worthless, 
and  their  forms  and  habits  well-known 
and  familiar.  I  cannot  but  regard  the 
slaughtering  of  them  as  mere  cruelty; 
and  cruelty,  even  to  the  beast  that  perish- 
eth,  is  crime. 

Keen  sportsman  as  I  am,  and  eager  in 
the  chase,  I  can  say  safely  that,  since  I 
was  a  mere  boy,  I  have  never  killed  bird 
or  beast,  unless  it  was  of  value  for  food, 
of  value  as  a  specimen  of  natural  history, 
or  decidedly  obnoxious,  in  some  sort  or 
other,  to  the  human  race. 

Before  proceeding  to  say  a  few  words 
About  those  gentlest  and  most  gallant 
fowls  of  air,  fowls  of  romance  and  chivalry, 
the  genuine  falcons,  I  cannot  resist,  al- 
though I  have  alreiady  borrowed  some- 
what largely  from  Wilson's  "pictured 
pages," — too  much,  alas !  neglected  nowa- 
days, and  known,  I  fear,  to  but  few  even 


of  Putnam^s  readers — ^I  cannot  resist,  I 
say,  but  quote  his  beautiful  verses ;  for 
the  enthusiastic  Scotsman  was  in  truth,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  de  facto,  as  well  ba 
dejuro,  a  poet  of  nature;  and  they  who 
love  true  poetry  will  find  it  unalloyed  bj 
any  meretricious  afiectation  in 

THE  FISHERMAN^  HTMN. 

Tb«  Ospref  aftlls  above  the  aonnd ; 

The  f^eeee  are  gone ;  the  snlte  are  flying ; 
The  herring  ahoab  swarm  tnlek  around ; 
The  nets  are  launched ;  the  boats  an  plying. 
Yo.  bo,  my  hearts  t  lefb  seek  the  deen, 

Baise  high  the  song,  and  cheerlj  wish  her, 
BtllL  as  the  bending  nets  we  sweep, 
**  Qod  bless  the  Ffeh-hawk  and  the  FWier  * 

She  brings  ns  fish— she  brings  ns  spring. 

Good  tlmea,  fidr  weather,  warmth  and  plenty  i 
Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 
Sheepe-hoad  and  dram,  and  oTdwires  dainty. 
To,  ho,  my  hearts  1  lefb  seek  the  deep, 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cbeerly  wish  her. 
Still,  as  the  bending  nets  we  sweep, 
**  Ood  bless  the  Fbh-hawk  and  the  FlBhar." 

Bbe  rean  her  yoang  on  yonder  tree; 

She  leaves  her  fiutlifaf  mate  to  mind  *em ; 
Like  ns,  fbr  fish,  she  sails  to  sea. 
And,  planglng,  shows  as  where  to  find  *em. 
Yo,  ho,  my  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep, 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still,  as  the  bending  nets  we  sweep, 
**  Ood  bless  the  Fbh-hawk  and  the  Flahsr.* 

From  this,  which  I  must  consider  the 
gentlest,  and  in  all  its  attributes,  the 
noblest  of  the  untamed  fowls  of  the  air. 
the  transition  is  easv  to  those  of  its  kin^ 
dred,  which  are  the  most  easily  reclaimed, 
and  which,  when  reclaimed,  have  been  fiir- 
mous  from  the  earliest  times  as  the  most 
sagacious,  the  most  tenacious  of  memory, 
and  the  most  faithful  to  their  masters  of 
all  the  animal  creation,  not  excepting  even 
man's  chosen  friend  and  comrade,  the 
more  than  Aa//^reasoning  dog. 

These  are  unquestionably  the  true  fal- 
cons, capable  of  being  trained  to  the  pur- 
suit of  birds  far  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  and  to  many  of  the  small- 
er quadrupeds,  and  of  these — though  the 
fact  has  only  been  admitted  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  date — we  possess  in  the 
United  States  the  three  very  choicest  and 
most  valuable  varieties. 

The  peregrine  falcon,  duck-hawk  or 
great -footed  hawk,  falco  peregrinuSf 
well  known  to  all  our  fowlers,  especially 
along  the  Jersey  shores,  and  on  the  duck- 
haunted  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac,  frequenting  swampy  woods,  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  water-courses  and 
lakes  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
nesting  in  tall  trees. 

The  gyr  falcon,  fcUco  islandicxis,  com- 
paratively scarce,  but  ranging  every  where 
north  of  Canada,  and  nesting  in  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  and  precipices. 

And  lastly  the  ash-colored  hawk,  aslur 
atricapUluSj  which,  if  not  identical,  as  it 
probably  is  not,  with  the  gray  gos- 
hawk of  Scottish  border  song,  is  at  least 
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t  dofiel^  allied  Tuiet j,  And,  doubtless,  as 
nsceptible  as  its  congener  of  gentle  edu- 
cation. This  bird  inhabits  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  though  some- 
what rarer  than  the  peregrine,  is  yet  a 
weU-knonn  bird.  I  shot^  some  ytors 
ance,  a  fine  specimen  of  this  bird,  on  the 
marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine-brook  in 
New-Jersey,  suspecting  it  to  be  the  very 
goshawk,  which  it  indeed  closely  resem- 
ble It  builds  in  high  trees,  and  lays 
three  eggs. 

It  is  not,  assuredly,  here  my  purpose  to 
enter  upon  a  long,  and,  to  many  readers, 
wearisome  description  of  plumage  and 
minate  scientific  distinctions  between 
these  three  noble  varieties ;  but  rather,  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  general  cnaracteris- 
tics.  bj  which  to  discern  these  gallant 
birds  from  the  more  vulgar  genera  of 
kites,  hawks,  and  buzzards;  and  then 
l^tiy  to  touch  on  the  most  distinguish- 
ing marks^  as  to  color  and  the  like,  of  the 
tluree  birds  before  us,  so  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance ;  for 
I  eaonot  bat  believe  that  the  day  will  ar- 
rife  when  the  princely  sport  of  falconry 
win  revive  in  this  our  western  world, 
some  portions  of  which  are  so  admirably 
id^ited  to  its  pursuit. 

Speaking  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  Mr. 
Brewer,  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  uses 
the  foliowing  words,  accurately  descrip- 
tive both  of  the  bird  in  question,  and 
generally  of  the  tribe  of  docile  falcons : 

**  Among  the  falconidse  this  bird  will 
preseot  that  form  best  adapted  for  seizing 
tfae  prey  in  an  open  manner  by  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  organs.  Noble  in  their 
bearii^  and  graceful  in  their  carriage,  the 
UooQS  are  as  much  distinguished  from 
the  vultores  by  their  fine  proportions,  'as 
those  of  the  lion  place  him  in  the  scale  of 
creation  above  the  gaunt,  ravenous,  grisly, 
yet  dastard  wolf.'  Placed,  by  their  strong 
and  powerful  frames,  far  beyond  them  in 
all  rapacious  powers,  they  feed  nearly  ex- 
doavely  on  living  prey,  despising  all 
spoD  which  they  have  not  themselves 
aet^  as  executioners,  and  particularly 
any  carrion,  which  has  the  least  savor  of 
beginning  patresccnce.  For  these  pur- 
pose they  are  possessed  of  a  compactly 
fimaed  body,  the  neck  comparatively 
short,  and  supported  by  muscles  of  more 
than  ordinary  strength;  the  feet  and 
thighjs  remarkably  powerful,  and  the 
wings  of  that  true  hirundinc  form  and 
texture,  which  points  out  the  greater 
development  of  their  power.  The  prey  is 
generally  struck  while  upon  the  wing  with 
a  rapid  swoop,  and  is  at  once  borne  off, 
imli»s  completely  above  the  weight  of 
the  a.ssailcr.  when  it  is  struck  to  the 
gromid  and  despatched  more  at  leisure." 


The  peregrine  is  twenty  inches  in  length 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  in  extent ;  the 
bill  is  blue,  blackening  toward  the  tip,  the 
cere  and  legs  rich  com  yellow,  the  claws 
black,  the  brow  is  light-colored,  the  crown 
and  cheeks,  running  off  like  mustachios, 
are  black,  as  is  the  whole  back  down  to 
the  rump  and  tail ;  coverts  ash  gray  with 
dusky  bars,  the  wing  coverts,  scapulars, 
quills  and  tiul,  brownish  black,  curiously 
edged  and  mottled  with  light  ferruginous. 
The  breast  and  chin  cinnamon  yellow ;  the 
lower  parts  deep  buff,  dropped  with  heart- 
shaped  black  spots  ;  the  sides  broadly 
barred  with  the  same  color. 

The  most  strongly  distinctive  marks  are 
the  black  cheek  spots,  and  the  great  size 
of  the  large  and  puissant  feet  and  daws. 
Like  most  other  of  its  race,  the  peregrine 
falcon  adheres  to  the  same  haunt  for  ma- 
ny generations,  the  survivor  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, always  finding  a  new  mate  and  re- 
turning to  the  old  abode.  It  is  not  a 
common  bird  in  England,  and  in  the 
southern  counties  is  extremely  rare;  its 
very  name  importing  its  foreign  origin. 
In  days  of  fiilconry  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing species  were  for  the  most  part  brought 
over  from  Norway,  fetching  enormous  pri- 
ces, and  not  seldom  figuring  together  with 
the  alaus,  or  rough  deer  greyhounds  of 
that  time,  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
knights',  nay,  kings'  ransoms ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  value  of  the  hawk  was  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  hound. 

In  Europe  the  peregrine  breeds  invaria- 
bly in  the  crags,  and  is  said  never  to  nest 
in  trees.  The  diversity  of  his  habit  here 
arises  doubtless  from  the  comparatively 
level  surface  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
absence  generally  speaking  of  precipitous 
cliffs  along  our  shores  and  water-courses, 
which  the  peregrine  haunts  by  choice, 
since  he  especially  affects  waterfowl  as  his 
favorite  prey. 

On  the  Jersey  shore  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  groat  bays  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware, he  would  be  hard  set  to  find  a  rock 
whereon  to  pile  his  eyrie,  and  the  north- 
ern regions  he  in  some  degree  eschews, 
since  that  minute  observer,  Dr.  Richard- 
son, found  him  exceeding  rare  in  the  fur 
countries. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Bass  Rock  and 
the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
each  possesses  its  pair,  which  have  had 
their  eyrie  there  so  long  that  the'memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  rich  in  these  birds, 
whose  ancestors  many  believe  to  have 
been  fugitives  from  captivity,  which  once 
ministered  to  the  sport  emphatically  of 
knights  and  noble. 

The  peregrine  usually  seizes  his  prey  in 
the  air,  singling  out  one  devoted  victim, 
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whether  from  a  plump  of  ducks  or  a  pack 
of  partridges  or  grouse,  which  fly  adverse, 
screaming  in  agonies  of  terror  at  the  first 
whistle  of  his  shrill  resounding  pinion, 
pouncing  on  it  with  the  certainty  and  al- 
most the  speed  of  a  rifle  bullet,  and  crush- 
ing flesh  and  bone  in  the  dreadful  clutch  of 
those  inexorable  talons,  from  which  there 
IS  no  escape,  save  when  the  trenchant 
beak  gives  the  unerring  cpup  de  grace. 

That  he  sometimes  however,  which  has 
been  disputed,  strikes  his  victim  on  the 
ground,  Colquhoun  of  Luss  shall  once 
more  stand  forth  a  witness : 

"  When  out  breaking  a  young  dog  up- 
on the  Perthshire  moor,  I  put  up  a  grouse, 
which  after  flying  some  distance,  was  pur- 
sued by  a  blue  &]con.  The  poor  grouse, 
seeing  it  had  no  chance,  dropped  down  in 
the  heather,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  hawk 
was  directly  above  itl  It  immediately 
alighted,  beat  about  in  the  heather  for  a 
minute,  and  presently  the  grouse  fluttered 
out  before  it.  I  saw  the  diase  for  about 
ten  yards  when  they  ran  behind  a  hillock 
and  on  my  going  up  to  the  spot,  the  falcon 
rose  and  there  lay  the  erouse  decapitated." 

The  gyr  falcon,  fouco  islandictts,  is  a 
much  rarer  bird  than  the  last,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  live  specimen  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  with  attention. 
It  rarely  breeds  in  the  British  Isles,  I 
might,  I  believe  say  never,  and  when  met 
with  occasionally,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  depth  of  some  winters  when  he  is 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather. 

In  America  he  is  found  every  where 
north  of  Canada  up  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
resting  in  high  clifis  and  rocks.  Even 
here  I  fancy,  however,  that  he  is  a  rare 
bird,  as  in  the  course  of  a  summer's  tour, 
some  years  since,  along  the  north  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  though  I  visited  many  places  of 
the  precise  nature  in  which  I  might  expect 
to  And  him,  and  was  moreover  particular- 
ly on  the  qui  vive  to  procure  omithologi- 
od  specimens,  I  saw  nothing  that  even 
resembled  this  beautiful  bird,  whilom  the 
choicest  darling  of  the  falconer's  pride. 

His  plumage  is  every  where  pure  white, 
marked  with  slate  grey  arrow-headed 
spots,  his  cere  and  legs  bright  yellow. 
His  length  is  twenty-two  and  a  half 
inches,  his  alar  extent  forty-nine.  The 
female  bird  is  something  larger. 

This  brings  us  to  the  goshawk,  the 
only  truly  native  English  falcon  of  high 
degree,  for  the  lanner  and  the  martin, 
though  they  were  occasionally  reclaimedj 
were  of  small  size  and  smaller  account  in 
the  field.  But  the  gay  goshawk  was 
the  companion  of  every  gallant  knight 
and  gentle  lady  of  the  land,  and  to  go 
abroad  vrithout  the  hawk  on  fist  would 


have  been  held  almost  an  avowal  of  de- 
ficiency of  gentle  blood. 

The  true  goshawk  it  is  decided,  by  late 
authorities,  that  we  have  not ;  yet  our 
black-capped  hawlL  or  ash-colored  fal- 
con, a^tttr  atricaptllus,  is  acknowledged 
to  resemble  him  so  closely  that  none  can 
tell  the  birds  apart,  save  those  of  the 
deepest  lore,  and  closest  observation ;  for 
all  purposes  of  falconry,  the  birds  are  in 
truth  identical. 

He  is  twenty-one  inches  in  lengthy 
his  bill  and  cere  light  blue;  his  1^ 
feathered  half  the  way  down  of  a  bright 
yellow ;  the  crown  of  his  head  black ;  all 
his  upper  parts  pale  bluish  gray,  faintly 
tinged  with  brown ;  whole  lower  parte 
pure  white,  beautifully  pencilled  with 
transverse  zigzag  lines  of  dusky  brown. 

These,  then,  are  the  world-famous  fal- 
cons of  old,  which  were  accepted  almost 
as  bribes  between  crowned  heads,  and 
which  were  cheaply  valued  literally  at 
their  weight  in  gold.  To  secure  the 
young  birds,  in  the  first  place,  in  their 
perilous,  ana  all  but  inaccessible  eyries, 
was  in  the  first  place  a  work  only  to  be 
achieved  at  imminent  risk  of  life;  and 
every  successive  step  of  rearing,  nursing, 
training,  till  the  falcon  was  perfect,  re- 
quired such  care,  such  close  attention, 
such  strict  observance  of  rules,  and  such 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  com- 
bined with  such  self-command  and  con- 
trol of  temper,  that  the  falconers  capable 
of  managing,  reclaiming  and  flying  hawks 
in  the  field,  were  hardly  less  valuable 
than  the  birds  themselves.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  combined  with  the  splen- 
dor which,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  lavish  upon  all  field 
sports,  rendered  it  a  sport  possible  only 
for  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  even  if  tlie 
sumptuary  laws  had  not  forbidden  its  en- 
joyment to  any  but  those  of  noble  birth. 

As  a  sport,  howevel^  it  was  assuredly 
the  first  and  noblest  or  any ;  and  we  are 
told  by  those  who  had  experienced  both, 
and  knew  their  every  chance  and  change, 
that  the  glorious  rally,  the  long,  fierce 
pursuit^  and  the  tumultuous  heart-stirring 
music  of  the  chase,  was  as  nothing  in  re- 
gard of  excitement  to  the  short,  sharp,  fu- 
rious gallop,  with  slackened  rein  and  eyes 
turned  heavenward,  when  bird  pursued 
bird  through  the  boundless  hunting-fields 
of  air,  and  the  rash  rider  had  only  to  trust 
his  fortune,  the  firmness  of  his  seat,  and 
the  perfect  training  of  the  horse  he  be- 
strode, since  with  his  eyes  in  air,  strained 
to  their  utmost  to  keep  the  towering  quar- 
ry and  heaven-scaling  hawk  in  view, 
he  could  see  neither  how  to  guide  the 
courser^s  head,  nor  judge  of  the  fences  he 
was  forced  to  take  in  his  stroke,  with 
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■eaioelj  ui  idea  when  or  at  what  obeta- 
de  he  was  about  to  leap. 

To  this  it  is,  far  more  than  to  the  care 
and  science  requisite,  or  to  the  lavish 
means  demanded,  that  the  decline  of  fal- 
conry in  Europe  must  be  attributed.  The 
old  countries  have  become  so  thickly  in- 
dofied,  and  so  highly  cultivated,  even 
where  the  large  fowls  of  game,  such  as 
herons,  bitterns,  cranes,  and  bustards, 
still  abound — and  they  are  now  rare,  and 
becoming  rapidly  extinct — that  to  attempt 
to  ride  across  the  country  hoodwinked, 
as  it  were,  would  be  in  truth  an  act  of 
sdcidej  if  it  were  possible ;  but  is,  in  a 
word,  mapossible. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  cast  or  two 
of  hawks,  need  not,  in  reality,  be  consid- 
erable ;  nothing  to  compare  with  that  of 
maintjining  a  well-appointed  pack  of  fox- 
hoonds,  nor  a  tenth  part  that  of  keeping 
up  a  racing  stable,  without  the  eoncomi- 
tants  of  betting  books  and  turf-losses. 

The  care  and  trouble  requisite  are  no 
greater  than  nine  men  out  of  ten  lavish 
on  some  favorite  hobby,  and  the  expense 
m%ht  be  limited  to  the  keep  and  wages  of 
one  experienced  servant  as  a  falconer, 
whom  it  woold  probably  in  the  first  place 
be  necessary  to  import  from  Germany. 
A  Cbw  hundred  dollars  per  annum  would 


enable  any  western  gentleman  to  com- 
mence the  sport  with  imported  servants 
and  imported  birds,  and  before  half  a 
dozen  years  had  passed,  there  would  be 
Americans  enough  to  supply  any  possible 
demand,  better  skilled  in  the  taking, 
training,  redaiming,  and  flying  falcons, 
than  any  foreigners  in  the  world,  if  we 
except  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  the  Maro- 
nites. 

Plain  lands  of  large  extent,  unbroken 
by  fences  and  abounding  in  game,  are 
the  sole  requisites  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  innocent,  invigorating,  and  delightful 
sport,  and  nowhere  on  earth  are  all  these 
requisites  so  perfectly  combined  as  in  our 
prairies  of  the  West.  The  sand-hill  crane 
would  soar  a  loftier  flight  than  ever  flew 
the  boldest  hcronshaw  or  bittern;  the 
prairie- fowl  and  sharp-tailed  grouse  are 
stronger  on  the  wing,  wilder  and  swifter 
than  the*  best  partridge  that  ever  flushed 
from  stubble-field  or  clover.  The  names 
of  our  ducks  are  million.  The  greyhound 
has  become  the  hound  of  the  chase  on 
the  prairie ;  the  falcon,  unless  we  prove 
sadly  false  prophets,  will  soon  become 
more  famous  in  the  western  world  than 
he  was  ever  in  the  days  of  prowest  chivalry 
in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Araby. 
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nr  WHICH  A  SITAIi  IB  nTBODVGKDL 

r[£  tournament  to  which  the  Pecks 
and  their  guests  were  invited,  was  the 
talk  not  only  of  St.  Jude's,  but  of  the 
oeighboring  parishes,  and  preparations  on 
4pate  a  grand  scale  were  being  made  for  its 
odebration  by  the  originators  of  the  fftte. 
it  was  i^reed  that  the  chief  event  of  the 
day  should  come  off  at  the  Oaks — an  es- 
tate purchased  by  the  father  of  the  prea- 
sent  owner  of  Cypress  Hall,  and  the  man- 
sion pulled  down  to  consolidate  the  pro- 
perty. The  fine  old  grove  still  flourished, 
however,  and  the  sward  under  its  branches 
was  the  favorite  fftte  ground  of  the  neigh- 
borhood: and  there  wore  galleries  now 
xaised,  and  lists  railed  in,  and  tents  pitchr 
ed,  to  aooommodate  the  sylvan  beauties, — 
whose  mantua-makers  in  the  city  had 
thdr  hands  full  of  work  and  their  heads 
of  instructions — and  to  afford  retirement 
fcetween  acts  to  the  gailant  knights^  whose 


armor  having  been  manufactured  by  an 
enterprising  tinman  imder  the  inspection 
of  a  joint  committee,  had  safely  arrived. 
*  and  only  awaited  the  auspicious  hour  to 
be  donned  and  dazzle  all  eyes. 

The  Major  learned  these  particulars  of 
what  he  called  the  "toonament."  firom 
Rutridge,  and  expressed  his  intense  appre- 
ciation of  the  fun.  "By  George!"  he 
said,  "I'd  rather  be  in  the  galleries, 
though,  or  some  other  safe  place,  when 
you  young  fellows  are  poking  and  chasing 
one  another.  Poke  your  knight  under  the 
ribs,  here — and  by  George !  if  he  don't 
double  himself  up,  he  must  be  less  tick- 
lish than  I  am."  "Poke  the  deuce!" 
Rutrid^  returned,  laughing.  ''Why, 
Major,  it's  not  to  be  a  joust,  but  what  was 
formerly  called  a  carrousel,  and  nobody  is 
expected  to  do  more  than  carry  off  on  his 
lanoe  pointy  a  ring  suspended  overhead. 
After  the  games  are  at  an  end.  and  the 
prizes  awaited,  we  will  open  the  ball  in 
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the  shade,  on  the  lawn,  and  continue  it 
as  late  as  you  please ; "  and  the  M^jor  was 
enlightened. 

To  witness  these  games  and  dance  at 
the  subsequent  f6te  champdtre,  St.  James 
and  St.  Matthew's  lying  contiguous,  pro- 
mised numerous  guests;  and  even  St 
Jude's,  Berkley,  sent  its  representatiye  to 
St.  Jude's,  Santee,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Earl — Miss  Celeste  Earl — who  came  op- 
portunely to  pay  a  long  promised  yisit  to 
her  friends  at  Cypress  Hall.  She  was 
charmed  to  find  them  all  so  gay ;  it  was 
so  very  dull  in  St.  Jude's,  ^i^rkley,  and 
without  excitement  of  some  sort  it  wajs 
quite  a  bore — indeed,  quite  impossible  to 
live :  were  her  words.  Of  course  when  a 
^oung  lady  uses  an  expression  of  this  sort, 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  3  it  was  not 
even  what  she  honestly  thought^  for  the 
less  one  wedded  to  gayety,  thimcs  seriously 
of  life  and  its  uncertainties,  the  better  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  of  mind  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  easier  to  ignore  the 
inevitable  law  referred  to  on  the  first  page 
of  this  story.  Miss  Celeste  is  not  our 
heroine,  and  she  attempted  no  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  her  sex  have  in  their  allot- 
ted lifetime — and  with  about  equal  success. 
She  danced  and  flirted,  and  dressed  and 
was  gay,  without  verbal  hinderance ;  she 
was  pretty  and  possessed  of  a  little  for- 
tune— more  than  enough  for  pin-money 
after  marriage — ^and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  her  contemporaries  to  learn,  that  Ma- 
dame Mdre,  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  finishing  of  this  young  lady's  educa- 
tion also,  took  snuff  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Earl,  and  affecting  to  con- 
sider, remarked :  "  Alafoi,  she  is — let  me 
see — perhaps  the  very  best  pensumnaire 
I  have,  madame ! "  A  speech,  however, 
with  the  same  reflective  interruption,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  all  the 
mothers  who  came  to  see  what  progiij^ 
their  daughters  made  in  water-colors  and' 
the  languages. 

Besides  all  which  our  heroine  had  beaux 
in  abundance,  and  was  petted  and  very 
nearly  spoiled  at  home,  and  I  think  was 
really  happy — as  happy  as  any  of  us  with 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  our  heads  can 
be.  Other  people  died  off, — as  a  rule  others 
had  their  day ;  but  a  time  for  Miss  Celeste 
Earl,  for  pretty,  gay.  spr^htly  Celeste 
Earl,  would  never  amve.  ft  was  in  sup- 
port of  this  maxim — ^which  she  never 
would  have  confessed — that  at  the  end  of 
each  season,  when  the  reign  of  bagatelle 
was  over,  and  white  gloves,  satin  slippers 
and  chaperons,  no  longer  took  precedence 
of  every-day  suljects  of  interest,  our 
heroine  professed  herself  not  in  the  least 
weary  of  dancing,  flirting,  and  breakfast- 
ing next  morning  in  bed ;  and  when  there 


were  no  more  parties  to  attend,  kissed  her 
aunts  all  round  (dear  maiden  ladies,  to 
the  last  they  had  urged  her  attendance  to 
spiritual  matters  and  helped  hook  her  ball 
dress),  and  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage 
destined  to  convey  her  home  again  to 
Grange  Hall,  usually  with  a  cake  box  con- 
taining lunch,  and  a  package  of  tracts  on 
the  front  cushions,  latest  tokens  of  anital 
concern  in  her  welfare. 

The  arrival  of  Miss  Celeste  Earl  at 
Cypress  Hall  infused  fresh  life  into  the 
members  of  that  household ;  the  young 
ladies,  whose  reserve  made  them  appear 
rather  quiet  people  in  society,  found  tiiem- 
selves  inclined  to  forget  of  what  high  and 
haughty  stock  they  came,  in  consulting 
their  guest's  love  or  pleasure ;  and  the  old 
school  Colonel  himself  brushed  up  his  old 
school  graces — ^he  had  been  quite  a  fSunona 
beau  in  his  day — and  told  his  obsolete 
anecdotes  with  an  air  of  even  greater 
bonhommie  than  stateliness  for  the 
nonce. 

Mr.  Edward  too  might  have  yielded  to 
the  kindly  influence,  for  there  was  nothing 
flippant  or  capable  of  offending  the  nioest 
8ti<jder  for  feminine  propriety  and  good 
sense  in  Celeste's  conduct — and  have  for- 
gotten the  Pecks  to  the  lasting  self-gratn- 
mtion  of  his  sisters.  But  how  forget  Mitt 
Rosette?  Mademoiselle,  it  is  true,  was 
neither  so  pretty  nor  so  well  informed  as 
Miss  Earl  in  reality ;  but  Butridge  would 
have  thought  her  twice  as  much  so,  had  it 
occurred  to  him  to  draw  any  compiuison. 
He  was  already  in  love  with  the  one,  and 
found  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  other  were  not  better  worth 
loving.  He  rather  liked  Miss  Celeste  on 
the  whole,  chatted  with  her  when  they 
met  at  table  at  Cypress  Hall,  where  it 
was  his  habit  to  dine  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  and  after  that  cared  no  more  fbr 
her  society,  until  brought  together  again 
in  the  same  manner,  or  solicited  by  Hetty 
'  to  escort  them  on  horseback  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  when,  if  not  pre-engaged 
at  Corahill,  he  rode  over  punctually  at 
the  hour  named. 

Celeste  observed  Mr.  Edward's  indiffer- 
ence, of  course,  and  felt  a  little  surprised 
perhaps  that  her  charms  were  not  more 
esteemed ;  but  vanity  and  jealousy  were 
not  among  her  fVailties,  and  if  Mr.  Edward 
had  spent  his  whole  time  at  Ponpon,  or 
with  the  Pecks,  she  would  not  have  been 
at  all  piqued  by  the  incivility!  She  was 
amused,  however^  by  the  frequent  refer- 
.enoe  to  Comhill  m  Rutridge's  conversa- 
tions, and  surmised  more  than  was  appa- 
rent to  the  rest 

"Who  lives  at  Comhill?"  she  asked 
one  day  of  his  sisters. 

*<The  Pecks— Maior  Peck  and  his  fl^ 
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r,"  Hettj  said ;  "  Madame  Mdre  is  on  a 
visit  there." 

•'The  Pecks— I  don't  know  them;" 
Cdeste  returned ;  *'hnt  I  suppose  there  is 
a  Miss  Peck  whom  your  brother  finds 
interesUng." 

"  Miss  Peck ! " — Hetty  cried,  looking  up 
trom  a  book  with  a  rather  scornful  stress 
on  Amelia's  name.  ^  If  he  goes  there  often, 
it  is  only  to  make  certain  of  Major  P.'s 
vote,  you  may  be  sure."  And  Celeste 
smiM  and  yielded  the  point,  but  enter- 
tained her  own  opinion  of  the  afifair,  none 
the  less. 
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If  the  last  chapter  but  one  had  not  pre- 
pared the  mind  of  the  reflective  reader  for 
the  event,  common  observation  might  have 
led  him  to  oonjecture  with  Twitty,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  rain  on 
a  ftie  day — especially  on  a  day  devoted 
to  amusements,  dancing  on  the  sward, 
dining  off  maroon  tables,  and  the  like,  in 
the  open  air.  But  because  the  oorrespond- 
«t  of  the  Transcript  showed  prescience 
ifaove  the  other  parties  concerned,  there 
vis  even  less  reason  for  the  spiteful  allu- 
sion to  that  circumstance  made  by  Miss 
Amdia  in  the  first  outbreak  of  disappoint- 
ment, when  a  short  inspection  of  out-of- 
wiadow  appearances  left  hope  of  nothing 
better  than  a  cessation  of  the  drizzle  then 
and  there  obscuring  the  landscape. 

''I  knew  how  that  fog  last  night  would 
end,"  she  said  lachiymosely ;  "  I  mi^ht  as 
«^  have  not  put  up  my  hair,  for  it  will 
all  come  out  before  we  reach  the  house,  if 
we  aie  able  to  go  at  all.  I  almost  believe 
that  stupid  Mr.  Twitty  put  a  bad  mouth 
on  the  Aiy."  "  Why,  if  it  had  not  been 
far  Mr.  Twitty  we  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do  m  this  very  case,"  Rosette 
answered,  in  better  temper  ;*' and  as  for-» 
your  curls,  Fll  show  you  how  to  loop/ 
them  up.  I  think  you  will  look  better 
too  with  them  in  that  way,  than  hanging' 
down  in  strings."  With  which  crumbs 
Miss  Amy  was  consoled,  and  a  scant  and 
rather  uncertain  glimpse  of  blue  sky  ap- 
pearing before  their  toilettes  were  com- 
pleted, they  tripped  down  to  breakfast  in 
fine  ^nrits,  and  assuming  to  themselves 
— as  many  other  young  ladies  were  doing 
in  tlie  parish — a  lion's  share  of  the  day's 


The  Major,  of  course,  suspected  nothing ; 
he  was  the  most  unsuspicious  man  alive, 
apart  fifom  bnsmess  relations,  and  saw 
only  what  was  superficial.  But  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a  veteran 
Ifte  Madamfl  M^re  in  qffairea  de  cceur, 


and  fi*om  the  very  nature  of  her  pursuits, 
skilled  in  the  wiles  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
more  youthful  of  Eve's  representatives, 
conjectured  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
schemes  meditated  by  the  Daphne  and 
Phillis  of  this  Bucolic.  It  would  be  easier 
to  say  what  Miss  Amy  did  not  oonjecture 
than  what  she  did ;  her  castles  in  the  air 
were  always  rose-oolored  by  a  rising  sun, 
and  most  of  her  landscapes  spanned  by  a 
bow  of  promise — Cupia's  bow.  If  Rut- 
ridge  had  been  the  most  fervent  of  lovers, 
and  Miss  Amelia  the  most  difiicult  to  win 
of  her  sex,  the  touching  scenes  she  medi- 
tated, where  our  friend  should  fall  on 
one  knee  and  salute  her  graciously  ex- 
tended hand  —  or  in  rapturous  accents 
reveal  the  love  he  had  unavailingly 
concealed,  and  sue  for  encouragement — 
could  not  have  been  more  romantic  or 
more  gratifying  to  her  self-love.  Her 
sketches  of  this  kind  were  of  course  out 
of  all  character,  and  better  suited  to  the 
era  of  paladins  and  passagcs-of-arms, 
than  the  time  being,  and  Mr.  Edward's 
characteristics — whose  closely  trimmed 
beard  became  him  better,  perhaps,  than 
would  a  fire-eating  moustache.  But  a 
young  lady  just  emerged  from  boarding- 
school,  where  a  prohibition  on  noviel-read- 
ing  amounts  to  dead-letter,  and  simple  by 
nature,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  for  form- 
ing tfab  most  erroneous  views  of  active 
life. 

The  reflections  of  Mademoiselle  were 
quite  of  another  cast.  If  Mr.  Rutridge 
really  loved  Amelia,  and  wished  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  indirectly,  as  her  friend 
seemed  disposed  to  believe,  she  could  not 
refuse  his  confidence,  and  indeed  would 
gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  hinting 
to  hun  how  uncalled  for  were  his  fears. 
But  was  it  likely  such  a  purpose  existed 
elsewhere  than  in  the  imagination  of  her 
ifnnd  ?  and  then  she  recalled  with  deep- 
^m  color,,  the  modulated  voice  in  whksh 
bur  hero  invariably  addressed  her,  and 
much  that  he  had  said  when  they  had 
chanced  to  be  momentarily  alone  during 
the  few  past  days. 

The  reflections  of  Rutridge  himself  dif- 
fered little  from  those  of  these  young 
ladies,  while  donning  his  mock  armor  in 
the  pavilion  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  knights;  and  also,  when  prancing 
down  the  lists  on  his  raven-black  barb,  in 
full  view  of  the  beauty  of  three  parishes, 
and  of  Mademoiselle  Bonair  in  particular. 
No  doubt,  he  thought  what  a  gallant 
figure  he  made,  and  worried  the  mouth  of 
his  mettlesome  horse  unnecessarily,  to 
make  it  appear  what  a  masterly  rioer  he 
was,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  a  certain 
person  upon  him,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other  cavaliers.    Properly  speaking,  there 
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were  no  other  eyes  in  the  whole  assemblj 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  special  note 
of  our  hero's  stjle  of  costume,  since  its 
very  suggestion  was  to  bo  found  in  the 
depth  of  his  devotion  to  Mdle.  Rosette ; 
his  surooat  was  rose-colored,  which,  with 
rosettes  on  the  shoulders  alone,  came  near 
to  giving  the  name  in  dumb  show,  and 
his  shield,  borne  a  pace  behind  by  his 
squire,  was  adorned  with  a  play  upon 
words  Froissart  himself  might  not  have 
despised  to  chronicle.  "  LfC  bon  chevidier^ 
est  le  chevalier  debonnair"  was  what 
the  motto  said,  and  Madame  read  it  with 
the  help  of  an  eyeglass,  and  observed  the 
bit  of  pennon  depending  from  his  lance — 
as  like  Mademoiselle's  bonnet  ribbons  as 
money  and  perseverance  could  procure — 
with  a  very  grim  countenance,  and  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  contents  of  the  gift 
of  the  Countess  her  aunt. 

Rutridgc  having  no  opera-glass,  how- 
ever, or  having  eyes  for  no  one  but  the 
occupant  of  the  seat  next  to  Madamc's, 
remained  happily  ignorant  of  the  dissatis- 
faction apparent  in  that  lady's  demeanor, 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  with  such 
good  heart  and  purpose,  that  he  came  off 
second  best — that  is,  displaced  the  ring, 
if  he  did  not  carry  it  quite  off — in  the 
first  course,  when  the  heralds  had  dropped 
their  wands,  and  cried.  "  Laissez-aller  !  " 
precisely  as  heralds  did  at  real  tourna- 
ments four  centuries  back.  And  Mademoi- 
selle was  delighted  of  course,  and  ap- 
plauded with  the  rest,  and  clapped  her 
hands  more  vehemently  at  Mr.  £dward's 
success  than  any  other's.  And  Miss  Amy 
and  herself  exchanged  glances  and  whis- 
pered remarks,  which  brought  all  the 
blonde's  blood  into  the  region  of  her  face 
and  neck,  and  made  her  look  very  ani- 
mated and  smiling. 

"  No,  there  are  thirteen  of  them."  Twitty 
said,  overhearing  a  remark  of  Miss  Amy's, 
and  setting  her  right ;  he  had/ound,lfter 
some  twenty  minutes'  search,  where  the 
Pecks  were  seated,  and  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  back  of  their  bench. 
If  any  one  was  capable  of  affording  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  f^te,  it  was 
the  correspondent  of  the  Transcript,  who 
carried  a  little  book  and  pencil  in  his  vest 
pocket,  which  he  produce<l  at  intervals  to 
note  down  the  incidents  of  the  day.  Most 
of  us  read  his  narrative  when  it  appeared, 
and  having  once  been  written  about,  no- 
thing special  need  be  said  of  the  games 
here  ;  it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only  time 
in  the  progress  of  this  drama  that  the  cap 
and  bells  come  to  be  sported  in  public, 
and  the  exigency  of  the  plot  does  not  re- 
quire much  to  be  made  of  the  event 

"Here's  Mr.  Twitty,"   Rosette  cried, 
k)oking  round  at  the  voice.     '*  Good  morn- 


ing, Mr.  Twittv ;  I'm  sure  yon  cui  tell  _ 
all  we  wish  to  know ; "  and  Mr.  Angustiui, 
enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  ladi^  pre- 
sently instructed  them  in  all  the  usages 
of  the  lists. 

^'  That  is  the  Knight  of  Richland  yon- 
der, with  the  yellow  surcoat,"  Twit  said  ; 
'*  and  the  one  next,  with  blue  and  silver 
housings,  Is  the  Knight  of  St.  James  Goose 
Creek ;  and  the  cavalier  looking  this  way, 
and  whom  no  doubt  you  recognize,  the 
Knight  of  Ponpon,"  meaning  our  hero: 
and  so  went  through  the  file,  as  they 
stood  drawn  up,  preparatory  to  the  final 
trial  of  skill.  There  were  knights  of 
parishes,  and  knights  of  estates,  and 
knights  with  fancy  titles  of  their  own  de- 
vising, and  there  was  a  great  show  of  tin 
and  tinsel,  and  abundance  of  costly  silks 
and  embroidery  besides. 

^'  And  who  is  Monsieur  on  the  beautiful 
white  horse,  almost  hidden  under  his  pui^ 
pie  trappings  ?  he  does  not  seem  to  take 
part  in  tlie  coursing,"  Mdle.  Bonair  said. 

"No,  that  is  the  King-at-Arms,"  Au- 
gustus answered.  ^'Aint  the  housings 
splendid  ?  they  almost  sweep  the  ground  ; 
and  holding  his  stirrup,  observe,  in  Ori- 
ental costume,  his — his  Moor."  The  Moor 
was,  perhaps,  rather  blacker  in  the  face 
than  Moors  usually  are,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Major,  notwithstanding  his 
striped  drawers  and  turban,  after  a  stare 
through  Madame's  glass.  ^'  By  George  ! 
it's  the  Hautairs'  coachman,  William."  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  asked  Twit  *'  If," — 
with  one  of  his  oily  laughs — '•  If  he'd  ever 
heard  before  of  a  Moor  named  William ! " 

But  now  all  eves  were  attracted  to  the 
lists  by  the  usual  blast  of  trumpets,  and 
the  heralds  crying '" Lmasez-cdler  ;  "  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  galloping  about,  and 
applauding,  and  excitement^  and  dust, 
afler  which,  lo!  the  Kn%ht  of  Ponpon 
was  declared  to  have  won  the  prize,  and 
the  right  of  selecting  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 
The  Knight  of  Ponpon  rode  slowly  down 
the  lists,  with  erected  lance,  eyeing  the 
gallery,  and  causing  much  speculation  and 
palpitation  of  heart  among  the  fair  tenants 
of  the  seats — was  the  language  of  Twit's 
report ;  and  no  doubt  Viator  was  right  in 
his  conjecture,  for  019*  hero,  although  not 
averse  to  the  society  of  Mademoiselles, 
was  not  one  of  those  universal  adorers 
called  ladies'  men;  and  who  would  be 
queen  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  waa 
not  easy  to  determine.  Miss  Amelia  Peck 
blushing  scarlet,  and  all  in  a  sweet  tremor, 
of  course  felt  confident  of  the  approaching 
honor;  Miss  Rosette  did  not  think  of 
herself  at  all,  and  Madame  took  snuff,  and 
lent  a  wary  eye  to  what  was  going  0% 
and  kept  her  su^icions  to  herself.  Tt 
happened   that   immediately  below  the 
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PeekSj  in  the  front  row,  the  party  from 
cypress  Hsil  oocnpied  seats,  and  it  was 
before  ^ese  that  our  knight  faced  about, 
hesitated  so  long  as  half  a  minnte  perhaps, 
with  his  fanoe  point  quivering  in  air,  and 
bit  of  ribbon  of  Mademoiselle's  pattern 
flattering  from  it,  and  finally  tmlated  some 
one  with  the  extremity,  while  numberless 
snowj  necks  were  stretched  to  distinguish 
who  the  fortunate  beauty  might  be. 

**  Why,  surely  he  does  not  intend  it  for 
me,"  Miss  Celeste  Earl  said,  looking  to- 
wards Hetty  with  surprise  in  her  face, 
and  feeling  a  great  inclination  to  laugh  at 
the  oddity  of  the  thing.  And  then  she 
colored  in  spite  of  herself^  and  made  a 
graoefol  inclination,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
of  dwers,  and  might  have  observed  that 
Mr.  Edward,  too,  appeared  greatly  dis- 
composed, and  was  biting  his  lip  in  a  way 
erincxng  Uttle  happiness  or  self-applause, 
if  hn'  attention  had  not  been  drawn  on 
byAe  gratnlations  of  her  host  '*Ned 
ki8  an  eye  an  artist  might  be  proud  of. 
By  Geoi^ !  the  fellow  might  have  looked 
the  country  over,  and  made  a  worse  choice," 
Ratridfle  senior  ejaculated,  highly  delight- 
ed, and  leaning  over  to  address  Celeste. 
And  her  two  fronds  echoed  the  sentiment, 
and  seemed  equally  pleased,  especially 
Mjsb  Hetty,  who  saw  in  the  choice  a  oom- 
pleUi  refutation,  as  she  thought,  of  the 
sonnise  with  which  the  last  chapter  con- 
daded. 

Bot  neither  the  Colonel,  nor  Miss  Hetty, 
nor  the  qneen  of  beauty  elect  would  have 
experienced  half  the  pleasure  in  the  simple 
act  performed  by  Mr.  Edward,  could  they 
have  known  how  it  was  brought  about ; 
nd  it  may  even  be  reasonably  doubted 
vfaetiier,  in  the  event  of  such  knowledge, 
IfivBarl  would  have  shown  her  sense  of 
Ae  ooortesy  in  any  other  way  than  by 
aa  iodig:Qant  glance ;  for,  if  it  is  not  a  very 
Chrktian  feeling,  it  is  a  very  human  one, 
to  wish  to  play  second  fiddle  to  nobody. 

Madame  Mdre  had  not  slept  at  her  post, 
as  has  been  just  hinted,  and  saw  where 
the  lanoe  would  be  likely  to  point  but  for 
her  intervention.  So  Madame,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  our  hero  wheeled 
his  horse  in  front  of  their  position,  pro- 
fessed herself  suddenly  overcome  by  the 
heati  and  bade  Rosette,  in  French,  search 
for  her  scent-bottle,  ^*  which  must  have 
^tipped  out  of  her  pocket,"  she  said,  ^*  un- 
der the  benches ; .  and  while  Ma'mselle 
was  eagerly  engaged  in  that  duty,  assisted 
by  Twitty,  Riltridge  was  sitting,  baffled 
and  blushing,  and  gnawing  his  lip,  below ; 
aad,  furioiis  at  the  delay  and  disappoint- 
ment)  aad  casting  his  eyes  a  little  lower, 
where  sat  his  aster's  guest,  conferred  on 
her,  oat  of  necessity  and  indifference,  the 
honor  intended  for  Miss  Bonair. 

VOL.  11^ — 4 


"  And  only  to  tliink,"  Amelia's  mamma 
exclaimed,  on  their  way  home  in  one  of 
the  carriages,  "Mely's  so  fond  of  yon, 
Mrs.  Mdre,  she  could  hardly  keep  from 
crying  when  you  felt  overcome." 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

IK  wHxon  TUX  battlb  3X0  inb,  JiXD  Tns  noKt  QAim 

nv  nmBRBT. 

Thi:  day  had  been  showery  and  bright 
by  turns  at  the  Oaks ;  not  enough  of  the 
first  to  dampen  the  spirits  or  finerv  of 
either  actors  or  spectators,  but  sufficient- 
ly wanting  in  sunshine  to  leave  the  sward 
unfit  for  the  proposed  fdte  champ^tre. 
To  Cypress  Hall,  therefore,  as  the  nearest 
and  most  commodious  mansion,  the  sup- 
plies were  reconveyed,  and  the  lamps 
hung  among  the  trim  groves  of  cedar  and 
orange,  and  interspersed  through  the 
shrubbery  in  the  rear  of  Hhe  house, 
wherever  the  gravel  walks  allowed  pro- 
menading. The  old-fashioned  rooms  look- 
ed their  best  with  fresh  bouquets  in  the 
vases,  the  holland  covers  off  the  drawing- 
room  furniture,  and  the  great  chandelier 
— lighted  only  on  state  occasions — re- 
splendent with  wax  tapers  and  risible 
from  the  carriage  drive  in  front.  Even 
Madame,  who  had  seen  the  Bourbons  and 
Paris,  admired  the  effect,  whUc  descending 
from  the  Peck  equipage,  supported  by  the 
heir  of  the  Manor. 

"  Eh  bierij  Monsieur^  we  are  all  here," 
Madame  then  said,  "except  Bijou  and 
Amelia's  mamma,  who  staid  behind  to  al- 
low the  major  to  gallant  me,  I  believe." 

**Mrs.  P.'s  at  home  with  a  headache 
from  eating  too  much  cake  at  the  toona- 
mentthis  morning,"  the  plain-spoken  Major 
said,  emerging  in  his  turn  from  the  interi- 
or. Mademoiselle  followed,  and  lastly 
Miss  Peck,  to  whom  Rutridge,  helping  her 
out,  was  forced  to  offer  his  arm ;  and  the 
Major  having  tucked  that  of  the  little 
brunette  jocularly  under  his,  our  hero 
begged  to  escort  the  elder  French  lady, 
who  however  declined  the  honor,  and  fell 
back  on  her  accredited  beau. 

"  Paa  n  htte^  Monsieur j^^  she  exclaim- 
ed, courtesying,  "  when  young  folks  get 
together  I  know  very  well  who's  de  trop^ 
a  speech  which  sent  blonde  AToelia  blush- 
ing up  the  steps,  and  our  hero,  who  per- 
ceived Madame's  policy  in  the  measure, 
too  pixjvoked  to  exert  himself  to  be  agree- 
able. That  made  little  difference  to  his 
partner,  however  who  having  had  her  cry 
out  in  the  morning,  and  found  time  to  sup- 
pose some  sufficient  reason  for  the  Knieht 
of  Ponpon's  choice,  now  hung  upon  his 
arm  and  listened  to  what  words  were  gra- 
ciously allowed  to  escape  his  lips,  with 
rapt  delight ;  and  so  smiling  and  nappy 
did  she  appear,  and  colored  so  often,  and 
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perienoes  with  much  profit  to  this  young 
gentleman,'" 

"  Ned  has  a  fancy  for  doing  as  he  likes 
generally — he  was  a  spoilt  boy  before  he 
wore  trowsers,''  was  the  easy  enough  an- 
swer of '  his  friend,'  who  being  notorious- 
ly hot  and  testy,  might  have  astonished 
the  worthy  merchant  elsewhere  than  at 
Cypress  Hall,  by  giyixig  him  to  understand 
what  he  thought  of  his  familiarity. 

"  Monsieur  will  find  a  vacant  seat  here 
if  he  is  in  search  of  one,"  was  spoken  be- 
hind him  a  little  farther  on ;  and  our  hero 
accordingly  sat  down  by  Madame.  '  "  It^s 
better  to  be  next  her  tnan  opposite — she 
uses  her  eyes  to  too  much  purpose,"  Ru^ 
ridge  reflected,  making  the  best  of  the 
capture,  "and  I  believe  I'd  rather  be 
where  I  can  see  the  sweet  &ce  yonder 
than  on  the  other  side,  if  nearer." 

"  Monsieur  is  absent,"  Madame  uttered 
pleasantly,  "  what  accident  can  have  left 
him  hors  au  combat  1 "  and  Rutridge  ez- 
.  plained ;  while  conversing  with  the  young 
lady  a  friend  claimed  her  hand — too  late 
to  look  elsewhere  and  so  forth. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Twitty  is  quite  a  Reynard — 
but  you  should  not  grudge  him  his  tri- 
umph, for  see  how  he  enjoys  himself 
there," 

Mr.  Edward  glanced  at  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Transcript,  who  was  making  ex- 
tensive use  of  his  lower  limbs  at  the  mo- 
ment, flourishing  up  this  way  and  down 
that  with  an  endeavor  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned in  front  of  three  vis-d-vis^  of  whom 
Miss  Amelia  was  one.  ''  I  have  not  been 
near  Miss  Peck  for  half  an  hour  at  least," 
he  answered  with  a  half  laugh.  Madame 
laughed  too.  "  Mafoi,  no,"  she  said,  "  I 
know  that  very  well,  I  sent  Mr.  Joynes 
myself  to  look  after  Rosette.  Dancing  is 
a  healthy  exercise  for  young  people." 

What  irreverent  epithet  our  hero  men- 
tally coupled  with  Madame  thereupon,  need 
not  be  mentioned  here,  although  Madame 
herself  being  a  shi3wd  observer  may  have 
guessed  pretty  near  the  truth ;  he  merely 
replied — something  more  dryly  than  his 
wont  perhaps — referring  to  the  last  re- 
mark. "  I'm  glad  you  &ink  so,  .Madame, 
for  Mademoiselle  promised  just  now  to 
dance  with  m3  the  two  next  sets,  by  way 
of  recompense  for  this." 

"  Queue  s^amuse,"  the  old  Frenchwo- 
man rejoined  with  a  shrug  which  had 
mere  impatience  in  it  than  was  usual  with 
her,  perhaps ;  and  shocked  the  Major  who 
had  possessed  himself  of  an  empty  chair 
on  her  right,  by  a  running  fire  of  sarcasm 
aimed  at  the  company  at  large ;  they  were 
all  grandees  to  old  Peck. 

**  Confound  her  tongue ! "  the  lover  se- 
cretly ejaculated,  leaning  back  in  his  ohair 
with  a  dismal  face.    '*  She  manages  to  put 


me  out  of  humor  with  myself  if  I  listen  to 
but  six  words.  I  can't  account  for  it. 
And  then  the  detestable  way  she  has  of 
hinting  her  disapproval  of  my  attentions 
to  her  ward — as  if  I  cared  a  straw  for  her 
good  will.  I'd  rather  possess  it,  to  be 
sure.  I  believe  I  would  have  liked  her 
very  well,  but  for  her  intermeddling — and 
would  have  taken  some  pains  to  secure 
her  consent;  but  does  she  suppose  my 
inclination  is  to  be  entirely  controlled  by 
hers?  I  can't  endure  this  anxiety  longer, 
that's  certain ;  and,  by  Jove !  although  it'e 
in  my  own  house — or  my  father's,  which 
is  much  the  same — I  must  learn  if  Ma- 
dame's  innuendoes  point  to  any  thing,  or 
are  entirely  superfluous,  and  leave  me  free 
to  push  my  suit" 

With  these  words  our  hero,  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  happy  temperament,  dismiss- 
ed the  cloud  from  his  brow  and  heart ; 
but  another  reason  may  be  assigned  for 
the  brightening  of  his  countenance,  name- 
ly, that  a  certain  piquant  little  figure  was 
just  then  chassezing  before  him,  and  look- 
ed at  him — a  brief  instant,  no  more — with 
the  same  pathos  in  the  eyes  he  had  no- 
ticed the  day  preceding.  "She  is  observing 
me,  at  least)"  was  his  construction ;  "  it  was 
no  accidental  glance.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
think  to  encounter  mine  so  abruptly,  but 
there  was  surely  meaning  of  some  kind  in 
the  look,  independent  of  that  I  wisli  1 
could  read  her  mind,"  he  thought^  follow- 
ing the  receding  fainr  with  wistful  eyes ; 
and  blushed  from  pleasure  noticing  only 
hit  flower  in  her  hand — ^she  was  smiling 
at  the  moment,  and  Joynes  seemed  mak- 
ing some  remark.  First,  Mademoiselle 
laughed,  and  looked  about  apparently  fo« 
its  mate — then  shook  her  head,  and  pulled 
out  a  petal — it  was  like  pulling  at  his 
heart-istrings !  Then  she  assented  to 
something,  and  gave  the  unlucky  flower 
to  Joynes — ^yes,  absolutely  presented  it 
with  a  little  courtesy  to  that  confounded 
coxcomb,  Joynes,  and  poor  Edward  groan- 
ed in  heart;  but  presently  Joynes  re- 
turned it)  and  she  secured  the  treasure 
under  her  brooch,  and  our  hero  could  have 
shaken  hands  with  her  partner,  who  was 
a  deucedly  gentlemanly  fellow  there- 
upon ;  moreover,  he  felt  inclined  to  laugh 
at  himself  for  being  so  moved  by  a  trifling 
circumstance  the  moment  before,  and  was 
in  high  spirits  altogether.  And  then  the 
fiddler  in  chief  gave  a  final  scrape  of  his 
bow  and  the  quadrille  sets  dissolved,  and 
a  voice  at  Rosette's  elbow  murmured, 
"  Would  Mademoiselle  like  to  look  through 
the  rest  of  the  portfolio  ?  "  and  that  gen- 
tlemanly fellow  Joynes  surrendered  his 
charge  accordingly. 

But  whatever  inclinatk>n  Mademoiselle 
may  have  had  to  return  to  the  drawings 
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and  mtemiited  to{»c,  the  Fates  opposed 
m  the  penon  of  the  lord  of  the  Manor  who 
^  this  junctme  made  an  agreeable  pro- 
posal to  the  company  there  assembled*— 
namely,  that  they  should  carry  out  the 
ori^gnial  plan  of  the  fiftte  champ^tre  by 

"^PPi'^S  ^  ^^  <^n  ^r-  '^^  sun  shone 
lon^  enough  to  make  the  gravel  in  the 
shmbbery  as  dry  as  the  carpet,  nnder  the 
trees.  *-  By  Qeorge !  he  liked  a  frolic  him- 
!«lf  sometimes,  and  he  was  for  having  the 
maroon  tables  his  carpenters  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Oaks,  set  out  of  doors,  and 
every  one  lending  a  hand  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  board,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fftte 
diamp^tie  from  the  beginning  " — the  fine 
old  gentleman  said,  and  every  body  was 
of  course  delighted. 

*^I'd  like  to  take  command  of  the  re- 
cndts  myself^''  their  host  answered  a  sug- 
gestion to  that  effect,  "  but  I'm  not  act- 
We  enough.  There's  Mr.  Edwi^  jr., 
though,  who  knows  where  every  thing's 
to  be  got,  and  may  be  made  generally 
osefel."  So  Mr.  Edward  ir.  was  soon  on 
active  duty,  and  except  that  he  refresh- 
ed his  ey^cs  firom  time  to  time,  while  in- 
spectine  win&  and  seeing  to  the  unpack- 
ing of  the  baskets  brought  from  the  Oaks, 
witfi  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle,  on  her 
knees  with  other  damsels,  upon  a  square 
of  carpet  spread  in  a  by-path,  compos* 
in«r  wreaths  and  bouquets  from  a  heap 
r>f  fresh  flowers  in  the  midst,  he  might 
v  well  have  been,  as  until  lately  he  was, 
divided  from  his  angel  by  a  wall  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

Does  any  one  suppose  all  the  wiles 
and  mamBiivrings  of  Madame  could  avail 
ia  keeping  those  two  young  people  apart. 
when  the  arrangements  were  completed 
and  all  taking  their  places  at  the  table  ? 
Every  body  knows  whom  the  gods  wish 
la  destroy  they  first  afiect  with  blind- 
aess;  and  our  fiiend's  passion  had  so 
grown  and  spread  abroad  in  his  breast 
hf  this  time,  that  the  shadow  of  it  in 
SBBW  measure  darkened  his  discretion,  and 
gave  oocaaion  to  Rosette's  mamma^  more 
than  once,  to  feel  scandalized  by  his  devo* 
tiOD.  His  senior  also  commented  after 
this  manner :  "  I  hope  that  boy  of  mine 
wmi?t  carry  his  flirtatk>n  too  far  with  the 
fittfe  metrest^  or  whatever  she  is.  By 
Geotge !  I  must  warn  the  fellow  after  sup- 
per to  take  care  or  she'll  be  in  love  with 
him,  and  then  there's  only  one  course 
to  a  gentleman — if  he's  a  duke  he 
marry  her,  or  forfeit  his  self-es- 


brother.  "I  know  you  don't  mean  any 
thing  senous,"  she  said,  "  but  dmi't  you 
think  you  had  better  not  make  such  a 
show  of  being  devoted  to  Mademoiselle  7 
You're  not  a  handsome  fellow,  Ned  (sis- 
ters are  so  candid),  but  loe  love  you,  and 
somebody  else  might  be  led  to,  and  yon 
would  be  sorry  indeed  if  that  were  the 
end  of  your  fiirtntion,  I'm  sure." 

"Would  1?"  Mr.  Edward  responded 
with  a  short  laugh,  who  was  both  flat- 
tered and  vexed  by  the  speech;  ^'you 
should  know  better  than  to  suppose  me 
such  a  flirt  as  all  that,  Hetty.  1  thought 
you  were  pleased  with  Mademoiselle  7  " 
"  So  I  ain — I  think  her  a  very  amiable, 
well-behaved,  little  French  girl." 

**  Hem!"  uttered  our  lover,  "  I'd  like  to 
know  why."  But  Hetty  cut  short  hia 
grumblimg — "  Poh,  don't  ask  stupid  ques- 
tions, now,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  wait  til! 
these  people  go.  Do  go,  now,  and  ofler 
your  arm  to  that  disconsolate  Miss  Peck 
standing  alone  there." 

"  Why,  I've  talked  with  her  two  mor- 
tal hours,  ahready ! "  poor  Rutridge  cried. 
But  he  went,  nevertheless,  and  Amelia's 
face  was  all  blushes  and  smiles  as  they 
turned  down  one  of  the  lanes  between 
walls  of  trimly  cut  olives.  But  alas  for 
the  woe-begohe  countenance  which  emerg- 
ed from  the  same  green  archway,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later!  it  was 
not  a  triumphal  arch  she  passed  under 
now,  but  sttb  hctataa:  and  Twitty's  arm 
it  was  she  leaned  on,  although  Mr.  Ed- 
ward walked  at  her  side. 

What  had  occurred  meantime?  Had 
her  gay  Lothario  spoken  with  pointed- 
ness  and  tact  enough  to  convince  her  of 
the  folly  of  relying  on  his  affection,  and 
yet  leave  no  opening  for  recrimination 
or  blame  to  any  soul  but  herself? 
Had  her  life's  young  dream  been  dissipated 
like  a  whiff  of  morning  mist?  Who 
can  tell :  the  hedge  bordering  the  walk 
was  dense  enough  to  retain  a  whisper 
and  the  major  part  of  the  guests  wera 
rambling  elsewhere  through  the  extensive 
grounds.  Moreover,  if  the  above  be  the 
true  explanation,  shame  alone  would  ev- 
er after  restrain  any  inclination  to  divulge 
it,  on  the  part  of  Miss  P. ;  and  Rutridge 
seldom  talked  of  his  experiences  with  the 


And  Miss  Hetty,  whose  position  at  ta- 
ble enabled  her  to  observe  what  passed, 
which  Miss  Harriet's,  luckily,  did  not, 
cntertemed  a  like  opinion,  and  took  ooca- 
nm  to  ofler  a  little  kindly  advice  to  her 


Twitty  knew  most  about  this  presumed 
episode,  or  improvised  tragic  scene  in  the 
dbama  of  life ;  if  he  had  not  been  be- 
hind the  scenes,  he  had  lifted  one  comer 
of  the  drop-curtain,  whkh  refuses  to  rise 
on  the  rest  of  our  audience.  When  Rut- 
ridge, at  his  sister's  dictation,  offered  his 
arm  and  society,  Twitty  had  gone  in  search 
of  Amelia's  woixt  and  made  his  appear- 
ance after  a  protracted  search  for  the  own- 
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,               „           .          -,,                    ,  and  smilingly  conscious  )iCfh0;lww^r of  lb 

dH' W'WhoIr^  §ii'  Uirbdfh  wflAi'^'cfCAJHl^J  pink  ittt^ekJi«iu8<wv<wlte,  it)  rsMi  l»fl  He- 

1:%^%' ftidin£Iihd;' bavi&g  >fa(k«l  (Attiit  s.wfethMTitfa:he.Med^' thii«l' at  J >t)iiM»)  ^; 

nMi^Vmibl^MM^  <ix^bs^«lh^An^:  8eh0oiat78,>f9r<ifad7kiKmra[;4i  4]lqintte>^iif»Mf« 

lia.  and  having  seen  W  li^^t«^: fiP^tfii^  ai^iageibc  oofaHAani^  wHAi  bim  tH^,oi«)fii 

- '"'"  f  (JiHls^^iifeJ^i^o^  bv^Ms^eBa/coiYsfcnit.'lbHhet^^e  ^tfnt^i 

'rek^iM^gmff  ti^f^f'^ip^^  rMatt^noiBrilt  (tf)<N«bt {Ah«^>  v^^ref ,(1^ , 

"^M^tfi'c^^ubiiUnU^fafd'pl^^  ligbtf|ilrrtod,»€tf  midiaslHfticht:  vTliii^flifMr^ 

J;^*5yf Hthe'^Wirft  ^"vfhUiA*  Uftrttei^  nd  f^rtt-y-f longilriWpirteil'afAJ^j^UJ&jaiitbe; 


on^;'did>i^tloy^t>0!b^^i<i^^    qpuaitiim  erf(^iwaUia4olpr0|^t)e.  4)^  Mr^r 
¥ftffit«^^1^  9fc  mukddt    Bdwiiifl  |MB8fd  tiieHirfbifiwI^'ii^f «H^  iimf^.; 
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"'^ ||[i^lftMl<!ljf(»6iOii«ralbil^,'T    ohk  onde^  .|KiuDi  bitloch,  v^i4f>nm(i^ct. 

^,  ^^. ,     -„    ,  v»biiW#oii^ipwQrrift(tt)lB»J'?ihe^)4  In  Iv.ii^ 

,e  to  a  rustic  hrim.^efy^ieS^M^  4mffr  '<  Why,  Monsieur  presented  i^ibJmw^f^rrx: 

^^BjA'mf'me^im'm^A}^  it^ite  nBiferllvonribfrr^M^  ^y^^'oijhe 

im^ oW^e¥cfM'''  oiT.Mtr.i  YM.^  lorf  bfeiMtfti/crieAwltttiibUtefrWi^ijdfttMh; 

f3R(J***g«i^ 

iffl»HiibV'tU^ftWt''''»(Isd<t  Ai^^tf  fhtitt^ 
pSfeW  »'f4i«^M7<^atta^'^lfr#ff  bdtfTth«§o 
rd^'^  fiofKj^»fes'il^i^flA;T|lalte»/ 


leP<H«hlideiiugb«1%h«f     db'|^rari}l|):belifl!^(^i(K?.?^q$nlJft^x9t^^, 
ku^%kiH,"ai^r^^NlgMEet)    attnoBtilvpiioaclifidlgpf^/ivomoifDivflM 
«W^'^'I.'Ril^'*>l<'Hr&AiT    iiifwifdieftiiiicb^aAttst»^bllT^')a(MTie4i^i«i 

meaiiia^  thaa^  itJwdM  fwoaf 4ivl  fW^ln 

sbswDi  fliiiBofielilB^J3bQbkvi>p  \)cir  n-norr^ 

nf'  r  tb»aghbiai;>iuill  )uS)li^\jrffffj-  «|#t  b(^ 

_^_  __..,__,  ,,       .  '>-^Butrji«»:doiAtttl'J*J|o»qfeiB«fl^ 

lili8t^;\)f"ttii^  sl^liii^ie^^bt^fWeiAav'H^     aino6t«drei^toN4bfiKHf;#^iilgg«iheiw?o  iritrfl 

ii  /6BK$fiRkms^ ««  'N^'tittdi  ftti%v  nMste V' vB<^sbilto  aijiAf  \fi«h:  ^lMm  Wh 

eWh(fr^Mjikti%  ^mkm^fMt^'i  a&Mtihf  iti  o,»j  no- v/«*rn  r'K  vnj-)  i<n.^w 

g^ts^tdlinf  M^«€U(Jb<l%^  Y^  DaB?t  biAmfmow^itept^rmrsh^H 

▼e  is  such  a  magician  !   Which  of  us  blCK  will^be}\mbl6)l  t<Hmwl»iq^j(h»  I^^^y^u 

'^«*"'^%d^'«<«l^^i^KeW0ie'^W?(Pi^^     eBmflBtnesn;  Vli»r3lW:Ifu*tMil>n^/om^ 

b»d!waikd,  «li«iJ»)ppil  eRflfy.ftuftft  ^14  Jl, 
can  no  longer  endure  the  misgiving  Ja%) 

p.>«m?/t4(k)«v-AM^iiie^t3>fi^fS^  e^ 

iteBer??^    ,7!'/h;I    //,t»-'TrH   - -M  r('>ijw 
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SB 


dHBfcj^<a|ia  lmaipK<|uiiMMbdp  tokeiljoD 

?«ftMii»llaie^niyAfi  has  .xii?^^ 

mtaoifmMifMiat  ifainlld^Miinfjfi 
«(Mf  OB^  iniafiUTeliUbftaafn  dams 
^pi  ttJtaomAiid  ]l9lfi[ni9(9Mlk>iR<A6i]li(Ii 

witboat'  eTen  the  sasictm^oiSS&'^mKtmio 

^  wlttoiliflrti^iiiidtMtfvintt^  Mi 
tolenble !    I  will  do  mj  thing,  m  Ux^o 

dsf,  and  all  the  world  ctnaB^tDJiBld^»qs[ 
aiiM|lb€mdvr«(<pelVt«hd  dtt4hfol^iyt>r 
oM^mtfval^ilwMilf  ft|l|n/bfttil  imnei 
■Hn^hiiirii^f  riitobil^ixfiMfelfe'  wjilibmlbm\ 
ijUable  drew<'1tHAi  fioft)  faiMgra^  1nMr(i 
vMUift^Jte'  ftMaiA»et^^M»ftMilittlaM^ 
pflBi^^fa^MilqBdbn£  hodcfo.  edn  f  Kdoa 
JsdU^fWtolnttefcitfan  d^fekfasteotauxMuredr 
ljrr«  vDi6aji?6-liivs4-lMni>lniaeb<fe6ffdU' 

iwwwf  J  ht«yepvi«owaiiiidwo  toddl%MMiI 
I7,*  iMflBollMi^im'*!  Mee;  «fii«ii|^uabv 
BBtt1l<nillh(MtodArt»flifo>ia»  tft^rwiMs. 
pml^  %Be  ;rfffifii*t,«i^  -AMip^Ytild' 

lIi<SDdQ'*<alr  actdhdoalirtUnlbiD  hoilihaw 
piinwl.  y«»  qetyij^,  lin^jihfiBibr  mkt  tonfaet 
«ife«db*i»l  <jiif  ybtiattaHic0iit»alfaaikfi& 
hftTe  ever  onoonadoasly  exMSoaraged  jMfm 
AuttoiM  jwdkf^aatMri^  :tMM  8|BAnftr- 

htdjMgpJiiBed^MtfK  iwwto  8eBKint(^fiimte 
jeiniSjalumm'i^MQM^     .bcninpo-i   iH mi 

tHC|f  ftHiE9aBb«ppjrriJ^ieiid)|;N>^Md  Jln4^ 
^Kriii{k^«iinldinligiiloadbpb6i  jmri^litB 
aftlL^qtve'ktflfaybejL-nid  ttlLJmu^DlyD 

VBlBmfl  QflTMBKllftn  JUni  ^flOfl  SBnUnlllD 

ifcl»  .■HI  tfad^  ioQgfaiiiiih  petlai||9)l(r4Mfi 

m^ExiaM  ioJviU  lUlcMy^iiftiW^i^iaaMi 
■M^^rjiHiaqfaiBBlfe  ifoteiil  anitmqirbfBBl 
:^Rm«Q>oli  wterhi'tih^j^tiKiiftlprMMri 
tW^wihoitt  lioneyuoHUeniB,  flgfttq^tfrooD 

ilflksjIsMg^isdkdjliq^Rii^ciitfmli  fiB>i]liifS 

«m  lift  ■BM-iilnfiiinifdjflrf'  IL  fSta>^ffikli^ 

dMl^aoM^^  eaoteitit^jATlb^lraeiclm^ 
mfkunoogaMsdlwak  IsjrotlDglfiiikefisisntA. 

%^vy(»jBrfi:g(vh^(M)hft4  doiivMqnitttf 
iMrriM/tt^telnk  etfe^teioh^Hkheri(» 


(sifeljf ji  t^r(MiwKiajiapdi(tbeit';iht(«n^ 
\hb^^4o  SsiHlBerlukl./.thiEre'HtOifiWAitr 
tte  pBopH!  ftim^td  ntimu  as  dtei^'F^n^s^ 
iBBB)  ihtratj'ritoi  thfloFMBide  <firoiiii>«r)iiah'> 

nBfledi  Mn>hi|ri!'Habid^'4«etod1fl}q'4rot\vidi{i 

Midim^ikrtdW]MjK^u]d>tjd«  Is^'?  9;: 

Y)Dmtoife>iri<it;  toU^jwoxlOTiiDdiiiiBi^'^jRutJi 
nel^l)lBMiediioBidih)r/ittpaffgr!thi^  4iiii(J 

--h^  Mbnfliei^vcrniBiseitiilvtoenift^it 
sadl^^ii^eiiatckini^JfeHvm^  ■.mnibc^i 
but  I  love  him,  for  ho  is  very  noble^stH 
heHltrrrofl&ndidtfiil/^  \friMmg"  t6'>'Bide  ^^ifat 
migfitf  hxTB  Aetsitr^wvi^Bntiptv^.^  gio>9) 
toffiaq|i^  other  iiiijp  fnaWftjt|]eTbr^ii9res!)^a 

o'fiioiBNspAie  fhe^Mft  woHsi'Mpwtlyiiiad'r 
afandstflytudtbfy  :,'io'^Rat#]dg<j'th0V(roiM^ 
]ik^'ihii«fi|]sto>iofii«.dyn0nii)  bolVl&«<^< 
8i|i|4eil8p8raA^oii:hi^ 4i^kH;i  ^  ^i>ie.¥she 
IdTBfimel  ondolnd^  ^ttifbcof  IM^-?  I^rhbl 
ihou^^kattftiMj  tbav  mmaeikt;  watohingi^ 
the  iotnjlrickl^ibedv'ech  tbeiiifgjnrdidflBpKx 
edutigfaldy  ^fkit^hS  ej^^s^^-ibui  thftliiQUeMi 
diBdb1rar&y>6ri  theRTeire^het«tiiiii<|irftlMi  ftuBt': 

wUftt'infehiifra^eWtheirfiafit  biia~-Tif]8nn] 
vm)^^(hm^  ocdlsioBC'tDiQiak^miuiy  bc^ori^' 
being  ( oariiMf  i4»ufr '  omsicQv^  <tii :  kj^^  se^iaW 
ch^8di!;/I;i;M  .>p-}rA-r.[il    irrov^  1:>  v  •.rr  ;.'<J'>. 

.o^d'tithifa  wm  thKcvemwdiof  nutia^v&A) 
uak}(iui<gr; for  AkDiwiiple>jnteTi»l  .HqtwfiiBt^' 
tf^MMkl)  lulfye  fidbgbiidj  ^aub  iHat^  dr^wvi  { 
up  fa»thHid'«qpGM;p,iafadjhii>1ioi-Wdedl 
ni»iMoiHMd^>uta'J(«m;'i<^J  kul^slU 
with  a  Rutridge  had  been  declined  by. /» 
UtiOk  Ilidc^adi^tottndUei  ^i^BotfthB^nUefte 
I^NnliQli^ftoiiiMfedftvr^  o€'itferf'ttiunpli,  and) 
UfU  BdwliMhke|>tdii^^cmU«ovnJi^. 


O'Au   (iu(\   'kH    f;".^  om  (ii>/!j..ff  jf 


-ol;!o?-. 


(!£ 


'from  the  unlucky  summer-houi^'iwrth'ai 
00Bsi(or  attain  ^[iifBBi^cl  thiit  eaminu^eifed 
afltiiitiiitt)  fiuien^fiiiw^  t)9Engoil'ettqd.'''(Ib 
i^aa' noth  in^  lto(&iih(tliat  liid  aKxtetfilr^^ 
w  ihei  i  heaSodii  )gtne  i  ipreipiifad  f of v  if i  li 
]wWeT8ofitalle^t^4air4fs{tUMi  thd  autill 
gk4^iDeaieclitii|*iipifaiKt>tlie  ^nkSfyt/Mf^ 
ejiir^SSs  iut^hoMipidMsm  gvefaB'ssrifiraR 
giMiteMnevetepa^^iiB  quattionnblebiKiiBfliaq 
llfa»wre^ltai6U«|i  ttM  iiuattconni/  ?.Soi/siV 
f  f  :f  f  I  Ijet}«9vp|ii^  iheard~»ltwi08Qdbt{>a0e  rfaoaif 
lMd.lKttbr  ffnrtt  \m  Rbe«i.)»^dUiar,!Vj^<ffiMeb 
rii<9Beli»)^idji:wf|ii^|k  hn^iiiidtr>finiileyDi) 
iUw  «falcesfi!fnb»)8tbal  asitet^  ai^vilhfaiD 
iflUbiuaf{w^>»'ffiiadv  ((itf'>tllie  apeitp^if  mqIW 
MhBo&TiioiiJitmiriiii  (atpJaasbl  wiUv^vav-jiaaoJs 
^dmtiaii  as  bnuiitfeoD  hnrefsiMioaidjr, — ^o:t^ 
Xdtimigist  fadv^fbfaen  fhm  ihinUteainidtea 
after  their  ch^M  iDfr.d^iMtot{Jpatl^i<^^ 
^cijbdifai*  a(Aiiiiiriaindfl9iK;t8d]gr7(i4)dk//Ma- 
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dame,  also  alone,  and  looking  about  her 
with  the  serenity  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  contrast  of  calmness,  or 
consciousness  of  his  own  unnerved  con- 
dition, or  the  remembrance  of  Madame's 
interference,  that  caused  him  to  turn  off 
at  right  an^es  into  a  bed  of  tulips,  rather 
than  encounter  the  ironical  speedies  of 
the  old  Frenchwoman ;  but  whicheTer  of 
these  was  the  motive,  when  the  next  alley- 
was  attained,  he  had  changed  his  purpose 
and  pr^tsented  himself  before  the  imper- 
turbable Prioress,  at  its  juncture  with  the 
first. 

*'  Me  voici  I "  cried  Madame,  counter- 
feiting great  dignit}',  "So  it  was  Mon- 
sieur who  disappeared  just  now  hj  the 
lime-tree  yonder.  May  I  ask  where 
Mademoiselle  Bonair  is,  since  Monsieur 
has  parted  from  Mademoiselle  Peck  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  Aladamc,"  our  unhappj* 
friend  replied,  speaking  perforce  in  short 
sentences.  "  I  was  with  Mademoiselle  a 
moment  ago  near  the  pond."  "  Hem !  in 
the  summer-house?"  Rosette's  mamma 
said,  raising  her  eyebrows  in  token  of  dis- 
approval, and  Rutridge  inclined  his  head, 
paused,  and  then  said  with  tolerable 
steadiness,  "  I  may  never  find  the  oppor- 
tunity again  of  telling  you  that  I  am  sen- 
luble  now  of  your  kindness,  Madame;  I 
thought  it  moroseness  an  hour  ago. 
Thank  you  for  attempting  to  save  me  the 
pang  I  have  since  suirered."  With  which 
hurried  words  and  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat,  the  speaker  bowed  and  strode 
away. 

^^Mafoi !  he  has  made  Rosette  tell  him 
then.  A  well-spoken,  well-meaning  young 
man — and  would  not  have  made  a  bad 
husband ;  it  makes  me  feel  for  him  like 
an  old  fool  as  I  am,"  Madame  solilo- 
quized, and  applied  the  comer  of  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  shook  her  pcn- 
sionnaire's  cap  dolorously  as  she  pursued 
her  ramble. 

Now,  as  on  the  boards,  farce  follows 
dose  upon  tragedy,  and  the  griefs  of  Ham- 
let are  put  out  of  mind  by  the  mimicry 
of  Yankee  Uill ;  so  in  real  life  does  it  now 
and  then  fall  out  that  a  sober  thinker  like 
Madame  Mdre  is  confronted  by  an  appa- 
rition such  as  our  literary  friend  Twitty 
presented  on  this  especial  occasion. 
Viator's  uncovered  hair,  generally  well 
brushed  and  smooth  enough,  was  much 
disordered,  and  twisted  in  two  places,  as 
trom  a  half-matured  purpose  of  tearing  it 
out  by  the  roots ;  his  stock  also  (he  al- 
ways wore  a  stock)  was  awry,  and  his 
eyes  frenzied ;  he  was  quite  a  savage  ob- 
ject— and  so  Madame  exclaimed  in  French, 
and  desired  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
gasping  in  that  wav  at  a  lady. 

Twit,  however,  had  words  for  nobody ; 


he  had  evidently  encountered  his  ancieot 
enemy  without  purpose  or  wish,  and  rid 
himsdf  of  her  company  so  expeditiously 
that  the  question  was  lost  upon  him. 
"  That  young  man  has  stolen  something ; 
spoons  from  the  tables — jms  d  paa  on  va 
bienhin;^^  Madame  muttered  with  great 
gravity,  and  having  watched  the  ciuprit 
out  of  sight,  direct^  her  observation  to 
the  alley  from  which  he  had  emerged  m 
such  dreadful  haste.  No  less  a  peraon 
than  Miss  Amelia  Pedc  it  was  that  a|H 
peared  slowlv  advancing,  her  former  di»- 
oonsolate  looks  greatly  enhanced  by  a  pair 
of  rather  red  eves. 

**  Parole  (Phonneur  I "  cried  Madame, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  late  mistress,  ^  has 
that  b6U  been  offering  himself  to  yon, 
child  ?  " 

'« I'd  like  to  see  him  tnr ! "  Miss  Amebft 
uttered  vengefully,  and  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  tears. 

"  Pooh  pooh !  don't  spoil  your  complet- 
ion in  that  way,"  Madame  retumet^  im- 
patiently. "  If  he  said  nothing,  he's  wiser 
than  I  gave  him  credit  for ! " 

"  He  insulted  me,"  Amy  said  between 
sobs ;  she  sobbed  and  spoke  by  the  way 
in  an  undertone  to  avoid  eavesdroppers. 
"  He — he — ^told  me  I  was — in  love  with 
somebody — ^and  that  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  found  out  who  it  was.  What  he  said 
was  all  false ;  and  he's  no  gentleman ! " 

^  Um ! "  was  Madame's  brief  comment. 
"  Dry  your  eyes,  Amelia,  my  dear^and 
don't  have  people  making  remarks  when 
we  enter  the  house.  It's  time  to  call 
round  the  carriage,  if  I  can  manage  to 
find  where  the  Major  has  gone  to  take  his 
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nap 

Perhaps  Miss  Amelia,  in  the  excitement 
of  her  feelings,  had  made  out  a  rather 
stronger  case  than  strict  adherence  to 
truth  required.  Mr.  Augustus  Twitty 
was  so  far  from  insulting  or  intending  to 
insult  her,  that  he  paid,  in  his  estimation. 
the  highest  compliment  it  was  in  the  pow-^ 
er  of  man — how  much  more  of  a  poet ! — 
to  pay  a  lady,  in  the  ofier  of  his  name 
and  prospects;  and  about  the  time  our 
proper  hero  ^-as  urging  his  suit  in  the 
arbor  by  the  fish-pond.  Viator  was  on  his 
knee  upon  the  flinty  gravel,  assailing  the 
heart  of  Miss  Peck,  with  the  eloquence  of 
one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  not  unacquainted  with  French. 
But  as  if  the  misguided  and  infatuated 
Augustus  were    ui^^  on  by   his  evil 

gBmus,  of  all  hours  and  da^s  in  the  year 
e  oould  have  chosen  for  his  purpose,  the 
worst  was  certainly  that  in  which  Miss 
Amelia's  aflfections  had  been  cruelly 
trampled  upon ;  and  that  young  Udy,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  feeble  nature,  had  accord- 
ingly turned  upon  Twitty,  in  place  of  heis 
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floi^  w  tlie  liksly  ctuae  of  aU.  She  wia 
sore  he  had  wheedled  Rutridge  iDto  ad- 
vmdiBg  his  interests  at  the  coat  of  his 
own ;  perhaps,  she  thought  it  more  than 
likely  he  luul  appealed  to  his  friend's 
honor  in  his  behalf.  How  she  did  despise 
him  I  she  wished  she  had  never  taken  his 
arm! 

When  therefine  Augustus,  introducing 
the  snbject  of  his  passion  in  a  sequestered 
spot,  Ml  upon  his  knees,  unhappy  iMiss 
Pedt  was  at  onoe  oonflrmed  in  her  bus* 
pickms.  ^  If  jou  don't  get  up,  sir.  FJl  call 
out  for  M^or  Peck ! "  she  excUiimed  at 
each  break  in  his  serpent  speech,  and 
taming  Tery  red  in  the  &ce  and  neck, 
finally  burst  into  tears. 

^Oh,  you — you — !  *'  she  cried,  losing 
momentaiy  control  over  her  indignation, 
sod  reraoYing  her  handkerchief  to  dart  a 
gianee  at  poor  Twitty,  who  remained 
kneeling,  but  looking  a^iast  and  dismay* 
«L  "  I — I  hate  you.  I  can't  abide  the 
flightof  you.  Pd  rather  marry  a — a — any 
body  else!"  and  turning  her  back  on 
him,  went  away  drying  her  eyes.  On 
which  occasion  it  was  that  poor  Twit, 
awakening  from  a  long  cherished  dream, 
essayed  to  pluck  out  his  hair  by  hand- 
fnls;  afler  which  demonstration,  he 
rushed  madly  to  the  stables,  ordered  his 
borse  saddled,  with  what  words  he  could 
command,  and  galloped  over  to  Ponpon, 
where  his  friend  on  his  return  found  him 
abut  up  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Edward, 
howerer,  was  sufQciently  occupied  with 
his  own  grief^  to  bestow  little  tnonghtor 
kagnage  on  his  guest,  beyond  an  inquiry 
whm  he  was,  and  if  he  wished  any  thing 
bdbre  going  to  bed ;  but  he  read,  ne^ 
Moming,  a  note  left  on  the  hall  table,  with 
BO  little  wonder,  and— eyen  in  his  then 
litter  mood — ^with  somethmg  of  the  sym- 
pa&y  of  fellowship. 

Twit  said  his  prospects  for  lifb  were 
bl%hled;  fame  would  now  be  worthless 
to  him ;  litUe  had  he  foreseen  the  pred- 
pat  yawning,  and  so  forth ;  that  he  would 
Kobably  siiSc  into  an  early  tomb  and  be 
fofgotten;  and  finally  asked  forgiyeness 
ftr  fab  unceremonious  departure ;  "  for  he 
f^t  he  woidd  be  unable  to  conyerse  calmly 
with  one  who  had  so  lately  parted  firom 
HcR,  and  who.  he  had  reason  to  fear,  had 
(undesignedly)  stood  between  him  and 
happhiess."  A  week  after  the  aboye,  the 
fitonny  columns  of  the  Transcript  were 
headed  with  a  poem  entitled,  "  The  Early 
Doomed;''  and  wi^in  a  fortnight  fot 
lowed  those  touching  stanzas  copied  (by 
request)  into  the  morning  papers,  ^  To  a 
FalSD  One."  Rntridge  rrad  both  produo- 
tkms,  and  langhed  somewhat  soomiully. 
^'Poor  TwHty,"  he  sakl,  ""he  won't  be  in- 
«nied  q[aitea8  soon  as  his  note  foreboded." 


Indeed  the  poet  of  the  Transcript  had 
given  oyer  his  purpose  of  exchanging  bis 
sprig  of  laurel  for  funereal  cypress;  ho 
wrote  verses  and  published  them  (gratu- 
itously) in  various  papers  and  magazines, 
end  in  time  printed  a  volume  of  choice 
poems,  from  which  he  still  entertains 
hopes  of  lasting  fiune. 
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Time,  the  great  ccmsoler,  poured  wine 
and  oil  into  ttie  wounds  of  others  also,  of 
the  personages  of  this  histoi^,  who  fell 
by  tiie  way.  Miss  Amelia  Peck  quar- 
relled, the  night  of  the  fftte,  with  her  friend 
and  chum — by  which  is  meant,  talked  at 
her,  for  poor  Rosette  was  too  sad  to 
be  roused  into  retorting — in  a  way  that 
coming  to  Madame's  ears,  next  morning. 
caused  her  to  cut  sl^ort  the  visit  on  the  plea 
of  business  requiring  their  presence  in  the 
city.  Amelia  had  little  appetite,  and 
looked  very  pale  and  languid  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  and  the  Major,  with  his 
usual  want  of  tact,  joked  her  about  it, 
ascribing  her  low  spirits  solely  to  sepaja- 
tion  from  Ma'mselle  Bosey — with  whom, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  a  reconciliation 
had  been  effected,  Miss  Peck  having  writ- 
ten a  deeply  penitent  and  inconsolable  let- 
ter, to  which. an  answer  came  by  return 
of  mail,  kindly  and  affectionately  worded. 
but  declining  a  beseeching  invitation  to 
revisit  Gomhill  before  summer.  Nothing 
short  of  lifo  and  death  would  have  tempt- 
ed the  French  girl  into  a  peoond  journey 
to  St  Jude's ;  she  spoke  of  her  brief  risit 
there  to  no  one,  and  mused  over  the  great 
events  of  the  fi&te-day  with  a  consciousness 
of  duty  performed,  but  who  can  say  with 
what  other  mingled  emotions.  She  had 
her  griefs  and  crosses,  as  we  all  have,  but 
she' could  not  unburden  her  soul  of  them, 
as  Twitty  did,  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Transcript 

And  what  of  the  unlucky  hero  of  this 
story?  While  sentimental  Miss  Peck 
was  fancnring  herself  in  a  decline ;  while 
Miss  Peck's  friend  sat  moping  bdiind  the 
walb  of  the  priory,  Goslington,  with  only 
Madame  and  Bijou  for  companions  of  the 
holydays;  and  the  gifted  Twitty  breathed 
out  his  despair  in  dactyls  and  spondees 
for  the  daily  press ;  his  unhappy  friend 
constrained  himself  to  endure  m  solitude 
the  consequences  of  his  ill-advised  step, 
and  galloped  no  more,  with  or  without 
hounds,  along  the  road  skirting  Gomhill : 
he  would  have  ridden  leagues  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  a  sight  of  &e  cjrpress  gate 
(funereal  cjrpress  to  him  )  and  stretch  of 
venerable  avenue,  suggestive  of  what  might 
have  been  pleasant  memorieB|  but  weie 
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JM  (Aty^lMi^  <nite.loHe^>%ef4[)hiaHfelfl 

Mils  ixt'^ip  pbcket8JiLiidlbMbib^w4;dqM 
jeetadU^  )Oiiiihift*{bvUjBti  knd  »fl|;iMRl->J«iilr 

tob)  i^emkinAdrifkMmit  ;^'atid'tifhimi^Qnet«#) 
tfao4iiiritiftgIiii«nWrsfi)l/ilMit  miftaV^iaflff 
sociation,  luJted  at  kisidbq|riilBcItlBir:Niw( 
turn  from  a  splendid  day's  sport,  thieiy 
found  him  poorxoBDHW^nd  made  a  re- 
^ftf  feiatQMdia0l|fiiairm<ai^biKiqaMi  ilmiieiki 

Ho  slala  «oqiietf{f  effwhiebi9lGoJudi(bteB 
fly  victim';!  •^iati/bisl^wa^dMri'i^aiifa^ 
ooaJi}'  liib'4h\icihn^Hen4blI^i//Yetf)o^f( 
1[faing'^d»4iuifb6d.  h^^&v'ttM^iiiti^ldfi 

tibe  b^ja^UJUiis>ift]Mtlia^«l^Hi>dii&i^ 
«^Uie  lovb  hxiv^  "JT&^iMiatoo4^GK)ba^(i0i( 
piMiId  ]^vattribii4o:.<ite<it9itatibn  ifaid(«eantf 
of'tbs  'partine  jsiur^tmSly^BlMi^imit 
SB^itMt  shditoFedH^tbnttoi^tttfltilkF'WW 
engaged; .( Mi|^tradl  ^-MapMimnmihAiti) 
di&rent  if  (iphad^tileaBed  mriimcirne^lp 
and  St  iigKfetUar'.  M^tlv/?:^Ii4yc iheabcAoif 
when;  he  IpnfceSibadk  ioitiui^ieeBe  m4h» 
sommei^oiiab^  it«(i|iiei£tad  t^KjlinvB  favieCr 
and  qhil)^  (cbospankln^WvifaBttfa^aBrfigQUk 
bttve  utt^m)  u '"&&  MirnadtT^fifia-ilMir 
thrdughi  a  'matl  tuobei  jriwhat  '^ap^o^ 
alpuio:had<  bebohie^^dd  ^'Mai&tr^o'iitkmA 
alpine, -'and  ^tlwi  hwutat«inBP«|t^<y|BKddi: l»i 
tweeny  he'soane  eovldrqrelsteflidw.  olQolt 
siich  idoubtto  les'^beeii^jof  whi^lniiil^iuvin 

l3i^ii,'vr«tB'>usfidlyreottlMi4ed<'fa3>itb^  dntf 
l^tle'ie^e  tidii  nMe^iafi)  dtliU«ithbi%bt>7 
ttti|trsad^fiU^liii»-c]d(^tf>nf  ^dil^kn^glta 
^itfaidvity^^^BXigiiiakipeHiqpii^efend  plelMe 
ihgifokr  evieslai&giaifsieelaQi/efapdratiit^Kr 
St  'W^s'  'to  iwpclcwi  aickm  ■'iio>dBKpiahKBijd 
keplcfls^^^enusatrkliA  tlidmlikifith&Balnido 
efabBenses  aind>phi]»8b{ihjifr>(iiftdHi>^r^iohd)k 
tb-^eoh^'his^etttiHliof  th^ipuig^oifteiabsM 
thef  tendcfciUffi*  f/  iha^b»  owimie^rijpae^ 
tfttm  lkt^>day{o<rii0fli£Birh^jmddtr«aii^ 

only,  green  in  his  heart  So  ouhihoRRMf 
gy^  nbeditatfi^MifirtMliiottediiitieAld 

\io9tl  b#'.iiilttafa^i«ild,v.wllilir//doiigc*»^ 
k«d  (l«siii'j(tt  ibeiisdiokBdf  nid^fv^utsv 
ifiBik>fbwiijhdp|4BiundlyVibdfediiM 

ti^nj  dh^  walimdlMi  wM  ii»ifldiifai  #nr 

biiyftteintJ(iii(|rno')  kH  n<>[i«f  Imi,  iHns:i>M 
l^'^OlwehKAIfo/iBiBii^d^  liM  potidt^id 
dn^ftupe,  bod  ebiQtaikitadTittiaibQyt>it8n 
Hattu  ^j^liiiBbrtkeidfiieei^mikd'if)  hii 
tfUAktor.«aidioni>fdi^<7it')itirinieJ  mSmkmA 
|ifr)be  heK/iwitii  ai^dek^.tadiipiur^fnidtCI 
lieK4tre/itl9  tdtfi 'da^cainoeirttteK^Uo'iir  bu 
^tlhin'lE^iArtiie  hmnci?f t  im:oi;:  .-.i'n.'orf 
Kiii^'HeJicaneiilief^  ithUiin]Diidn|g((ia»LI 
ti«mglitilie:laDbedoM:4iR>mlireH^  tetilie 
^oiUb-riatlwMtafcJ^  HettyniBfiiifadir.^JE^ 
Jtdri^i  lHil«lblacil^:^iiia|netf)-akl^{vii8t2i3« 
teif bluii  "(ill  duBuAt  iafudUti^8(i«iitiBnib 


WMlKiMAgei^I  'tfMMBddn'trjwtihdcto  to  Mb 
efdiia^preiicbiag'^iHHvMv;  lbB%  ai  Mte 
Mb  '^as  4k 'paf^n  '^maiPrji  aikdi  didnH(i«f«nr 
ka^h  «t  >  4he  i  uulnlbcd  Jof  i  ifioQapces  <9n(  nnp 
■^diis^ifrooi  iipimfiu  livkpeiteil^llcl 
wqld^  Uid^ikhnllb  milfca^U  wdan  tMmf 
odrlUvU;,  iaikdi^ii0dld»dx)t)cldil  «9dri^ 
is  mourning  for."  !  ui  :^ 

^ifbWMinqM)4if^.hwdodidd  taelrfl^— 
iwrelmli^^  thaiheii^tiidlnitihiiiHkQd.} 
Mi6wfa|itjjiUshjtHMd|  awl  nd|iofM  m^ 
YBiiy  afidm»ob)toiitenQ  atli«b<taitat7f  ^o.'/I 
IIjf6  Wh/vl^  ^igiffedboiM^ke  afliMg 

dnd  «d:)jiiifch^(ia9d)^.Hiltt7iith]tegU  f^oiiD 
^vfaoBttdimng'jilptoB&h  hkdutte(j9a  ^aatH 
notice  her  new  eoswi  oilsd^.iviiatftiM 
4inieeIis{tin:)rtiiKm^  ar,  lof  ^^enrae^di^  JtfiT- 
i^  iter4||i6  itionn^  cf>^ikr  idampn^m^Siaft 
ne#;^jfe«lidflijrl»^Miuid{wiDdhroiM«rf  ins  ktt 
^r]ninrBedd«}r,vdbi9.'!  ffiri^hlBlooiridl^ 
ti^iiatJ^trWiM^:ffel|djJ)¥eai;??f  r:iu\w(i^ 
orff  NdrMs  Miida^  siirjy  l4«t'sI-a-liHiite 
o^irfiHOB-vhiciinl  -HHlMldf.'^tbBO/ltetxfitdt 
WH^sMB&r-Ab  fMtnt,''[)UB  '»>».I*eti|l)Of/ 
o^tusai^  im^  5r^.id»  tluBiaceiand  lookff 
ly)  jirioe4iogod^.  n.  f.And  afottr 
i^JBall^siR;>  MjtthifilMtt: 
^  haimfa^JDfmalie/lnohfc^  il«ya»<> 
irfU|ilejJB-i*ifi«riibmjf[nitnalMOL^'  -yUn 
i;iif  ]Milf*pnbL:cted<Mto'iil<^  fais  bhdtiH 
fhUMMfij  ghfcfctek  ftafl,  <#ithofailitoe<teig{ 

i^rMttil/.  Po0bl.'Nfed,'^^^<mkdA^ 
Qtoif/  «fad(it  dtmH'SMifv^^yQii/.'SliaiM.W 

iNitif^dodbQrtdb .  !tW)>^paijajr  .i<iko88i»«M 
I{ddi)^trbctieifotewiIlig0ttw*(leBenjm^ahK 


ffpoti 

»itff*^iT««^  ladgki'f "; 

Qllimfidd«];  Itinf  UiiheivfiM.  >^t6'n^ri)fTimi 

naesrssflrfenii  liM  y-td  >mi^iolMr>^e^t)»H6hH 

ooncem  me  so  much  as.^4i))!i|J^^1o  yHlitq 
oi^YoflildQdt  aOMPq^^thbr  y^»  mi'f^ 

dIaiM  Mb  tto^i>oy  1*1!  tti0({obitg^1jyi»aii 
4)lwi(aid|j0bT9afo^t  telbustiyiior^lir^^G^ 

o(^StiiBcfikig0QdnfiB<mgkif(t^^8^(»i9/| 

dd  idH)^'t|eliavniX|idclkj<)(<Admn<hdSHli#M 
]plid«fcbpjnmhr<it)MM^ingm(ili^ 
Gaidtolvsii^f^drt^Bt  ounnott  lielMunfrfi*A|^ 

1rMi«j5AithanMttte!lgqrl;^i{  ,n,(v  i.nii  n.^ll 
|jiMNfitate,r0rTHb|f  fira^!;^>ihe' 
adttidiieriioCfjaiMf^DeMn  >iiuiMly '^ 
hn/Jthk^uf.-i  rXHe  'iarat.iAMe  ^• 
^(HM(tryiU0«g9«*liJwoqfilii/eviyf>1i/J  JWioK 
#feiat)il|«r^)iTTHr  dOiDiUieftM^  fift^iuijji^oa 

X^r^Mifur  he!rQ^^»hprlk44iA>uBd'^i|t,U# 
jnekieieptfQRfoIr  a:gtwt4rBaiil#  .in  lP^i»iWf^'>« 
Jittfe-i^itboh  bi!u«^t|i)ile^;fay^thiii0,ipf 
jl(M(jiMneent^{MftdM[i<^^ttgh|iii*l^  IM$ 
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.»«iii8  P^dKip^fH^.  ^ 


«• 


the  world  oouWkM     it^^fl^'^ftMirt&g^^aflkliai  '^h»i  Ui|fJffi|f 


The. 


t  xumiie  in  the  world  oouu'ira 

m  ^y4mti4^^-^<5^ioi«p 

by  asBodation  with  greatness  on*fi^^¥^^ 
lie  mind,  unless  something  were  done  from 
time  to  time  to  reviye  the  flagging  atten- 
tion of  posterity ;  it  would  be  a  wonderj 
before  long,  if  they  eren  recollected  wlTen 
tiie  GoTemor  lived,  or  whether  their  name 
had  been  written  among  the.  j^ilgOBPf  of  A 
the  Declaration.    And  I  cannot   think, 
di^hiMijtentftiiMbt<i^if^««MiQgt«{^  ^trr 
bidden  subject,  "  ouf  lii»lftlJ%lh&W}Myo 

ktm\  irf^hlifh  »»jaBQ^j]urtlyif«^^<^(  Why, 

vil^ifi9lii^oqpB£[idAr''Wltt>i6(<>liifi)rgat} 

^innrtiigKtliaaTtfibeinBfdt^^ 

Uicg9»^B(4u^dnil  tU»  W^f^m  l^r^MUi 
wadliAicki^oujinm  jfeeopidnwid  t^'m^itt) 
h^ily  respectable  and  fully  cAJtii^ooSi 
naMtftiiiiuKJidigiBtj^ittlorttffr  {)aHflh)<0r&u 
UH  admikirf  aoDst  attvstfoliiMitookte) 
ilaemeHtoi^oC'OpfjdnfflUBid  iflBrtaMB^Jifttim 
^^  tMtbiAt^&yob  Afdl%ht,fttiB«(tetocmq 
^|tedad>aMfchdb«nMfeabfa)  i^  flttnit^Jo 
tnmibi  9^im^  H  ii'4fcej  hi^y^^f  of  BmmuB 
fcfa[itpiii<,i^yite>jiirt  i^iwl  liiritp^tjito  ,  Sii|{ 
wtfwfitaflriltl,  teo$ia^i{life)io4«i  AflkUiM 
1;  JKMrrMsmtii^j-tibn  Immkmf^tyifi 
Qt^fiqiht  mH  uatii;:;iUMfrfitived^[3P«fa9ar{ 
hoiMsiliid  kiti&rtane£thht(lwiiaettl«(l'iBlln) 
ihKi«D^wlfttib#$Di)die6(i!f  iiuiio«l  ^mbbda*} 
tt^lal»|faK^all  -fa^fihe  hatBat>d^si3tB/^lag^ 
m&hM.  iMB  ;|a(4tirdeff0r  ^wom  httmigii^ 
lb»y«iHi^aBe^im^pa«BnoR<maitibHifiaftaflL 
■dtamlMeumjuM  Aha  ftksil^  nhmfe.ireit^siy) 
C4^  lioittfa^a^Qdkii^jtimva^  ^cMt 
ifteiit.i#hi|li^e !  tnEgcisedl  tl]fe<>fli9|iQr8((al. 
capper  by  an  ticdami^rothm(jttBliosdti^A 
te^ttDM,  sBhd''^riih>iAiBtieftk)fiAlJi/Bd- 
««4'8  -^^i^irtnteii/^l^^/i^kitibfMiasItf^^ 
iribiB  fldeereUiira-i  Ji  ;;jiiil>nft  hiin  Dn-jhirin 
liifrh  ^nibi  m  motofliifidf^M  will  tdoMerf 
linittfii^  biflideifiodmtic'>iei^FliUi%aid) 
soperbly.  ^^  I  dotf^imd^nataod>^honr  teri 
fiokfyyaatjmd  bimrtidii  fajkeej^iitrottthe 

^bfpiMIiiatriageinei^abcin^^  Kcaiid« 
lr]gfiJ|^qsitbBniBils4Kwt^pl;jft'[  aatfimBDii 
giHt^ifrntilAfmroian^Mwfaedjwifoiap^ 
fii:th.  .?/)lrfriiin 

.KtH^jgfettafffmadfrollftleTiitoiiMBafcyi  ler 
*fciM»g*»*y  -pNtl  fanfeii^'CQiiBciabingfeteiitB 
Miollw  ^  >£flGciiMdilJaitrfiig;^^&qg  (ftek 
Ihvife^taakb^diit  af|iea^  onntoiiDarmW 
Ibopf  ^^^fld  lowt'ii  siinni^aiieeievntiiitiv 
biMe«  hBdcrfAttffvxhitthM  WBiri;cA«3to( 
piihy.  aadljbilrianl  iBiiBi'/'a;pd/fiao|A  tadi^ 
tf  %-«M  ibOnM/iiHixItinHte^hat  faigfab; 

nteiArfjg  hflio<nDnynAi|yD^  dUvtU'mdi 


i^>te6'^  I^idg^ff4ildi4^idS%i«i^^ 

him  wistfully  in  the  face.    ''Oh  Edward!" 
she  said  presently,  "why  did  you  bear 
jroiir  grieiTalone — why  didn't  you  share 
it  with  me,  brother  ?  " 
c:YA^WIl4l'i^ef?"    Edward  stammered, 
with   a   miserable   attempt,  indeed,   at 
lykiOHJiig  mi^MMb^'Ki  inrrj^Hisw  \ssh  SIIT 
VVtfK]r)h«li  Jfa(M»tr  fdMiln^caDtttftn  jv>ii 
iiRtr%  Jbl  olffnfi0^"i£[e|^;pnifR»d,,99it]Bi() 

fl^^AkiaQ  bwt  Im^  Vfi  ^inWttiihayAiMiir 
y^^iieiuni  fe^odM^jMeogi^4rj(Ninrit^ 

Mademoiselle's  favor — jom^tatiolmik  dosnlfai 

IM^m  iMefK^^iendiaifWiAefla^^a 
iMimA  hlnbbead;ru|l(indUd«atiSR's[dloiiJiiu^ 

and  there,  for  any  thing  I  kn6W,KahMTaI) 

feiftt t9iEni)itar«tiArQt^  lo  io7/oi   orii  el" 

from  first  to  last^  Hetty,"  our  h€tfa)(|»id^ 
ijllsingctfft  bdad^iaftsf j-fl|i  ifiDtarFal  ;f>itfd 
l^dfc({boocortceifiri^>  tfcipteifa  nQp.TkaAniMF7 
accounting  him  less  a^hfllodiittll&papiilBifa 
SMHW;  foifisKfldAif^ia  ttpainlrf:)tear^rattrt> ; 
nd  dim^  WIUoMiul  ]^o#aliM^dr  ^»aii^):2 
wept  in  their  time^  jfl rilfti^igiiiitt  aadiSwi 
dn»palidis/di&jtet<p.ca  1  ''Tjon  x^vr- 

The  end  of  that  history  we  all.ddiqvu^ 
%li£dii^.gab[thB^Mht4lrjrMhev6da;  '6f 
h&diiM)(lrtfi<iii^laAd-6C|;Ar.fefyA  KiBxpi&J  ( 
mtft  ^nA^iiny^  lfiiraiii|flhtitolpytftAo 
liof  Jaffiurlh  aiidriiiake)fli)  %uiBi«on|BotnnlI 
mtdtiiBcdhbvpoytjodb  woii^av6.idiidtb«;wT 
i^&idii^pemfaiQf  (hkirpeecfaesr^ilutbf  IMiiih 
Sps^tfhH  aaillV'Fdi^iIiiteif9n^>^d 
q|h0i>  gnat  jqu«titaB^afiedtkg  .theipteoda 
flUp^i^efit^idfitlRicQmmiMavttaftll^^ 

<^ficlaaiii'vpadiig0ipho<{boo  nMHJM^\v)'Mi]^ 
bi^hti^)  Gs'vl^^edileU^r.ftoei^iy'itlioidftbr 
Rli^xIDf.'Suiplioi^  Miflil^^eflit^  iIa{4MMMfp 
liiitJthi^jik0Bing{tKytei&ACNiF>]k^  yoHi 
^^os^WjiiatoryidfiAfiss  J^«^  fiieift^i 
iMMe^irnttea^  M>d)J#itbo4»  o|dr^iaiMtenll 
af'infalioiwt^'jiil  ]MJ]sBiiiA^4i^X)di(ti^ 
ebd(r;;jifiifi|ejlopfMmf4faingfi(aBi«iI  ^MD/MoAii 
TbouiBHreiitd  otfiitboBeffew  (ft»ni(faadiopeiiBdr{ 
vnundslnotvii^iiiasi^  iQCTOIiiMiTffittatBii 
IVDBiiWichBiimMlveal^yeari  faNJ^Bchloi^i 
^ho^veaoUd  iiii>»iftei6riaMl4-h^er.«uM0! 
hBck)ibfa^ud«ijrdMiir«4l^iaWMMi  ot  pf«v4ct^ 
koonittiiBk  w>iiilthevi  dboidei  4ui*««'>26id^ 
^betkeniMadode  w«^iyeidafl^<4n8tlflad4 
^ihto  i»iiq[aeno0lfiqpittidBgpQri»|^^  (too 
av^laBinqeqaMQ  iiwmidy  is  a^tn&^i^lbifi 
deadttl  IjonljfrJilnr  eaqwrtengMd^QfwnntlWit^ 
Y«mr  a(tery3Nwta«qMitf>'^iiiMita^y«i(^ 
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longer  Mias,  but  with  a  daughter  old 
enough  to  be  put  to  boarding-school, 
called  for  that  purpose  in  the  establish- 
ment under  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercj,  wasn't  it  odd  that  she  should  stare 
as  she  did  in  the  meek,  pale  face  of  the 
sistor  who  attended  her  summons  in  the 


oonTent  parlor,  and  end  by  kiasiog  it  very 
kindlj. 

And  oh,  what  a  red  little  face  that  was, 
on  the  instant,  under  the  hood  which 
should  have  been  a  sign  of  the  world 
forgotten! 


A  PEW  DAYS  IN  VIENNA 


rIE  day  was  just  breaking,  as  a  man  in 
a  military  frock,  unlocked  the  doors  of 
the  cur,  and  asked  for  our  tickets  to 
Vienna.  Rubbmg  my  eyes,  and  putting 
my  head  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  glo- 
rious spire  risii^  out  of  a  wilderness  of 
houses  and  trees. 

^  That,"  said  an  English  gentleman  who 
sat  beside  me,  ^'  is  the  dty  of  Vienna." 

^*  And  the  gknious  spire,  which  has  just 
caught  the  sun  while  all  the  rest  lies  in 
darkness?" 

"Is  the  tower  of  St  Stephen's,  the 
noblest  cathredal,  in  my  estimation,  m  all 
Europe." 

We  were  all  preparing  to  admire  it^ 
when  the  train  shot  into  the  statk>n-hoase, 
shutting  off  the  view. 

"Do  you  think,"  inquired  the  same 
gentleman,  "  that  they  will  allow  you  to 
remain  in  the  capital  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  I  responded  with  some 
surprise. 

"  They  are  just  now  rather  shy  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans, — of  the  first  because 
of  the  drubbing  old  Haynau  got  in  the 
Brewery,  and  of  the  second,  since  the 
macnifioent  reception  they  gave  Kossuth." 

"But  what  have  we  to  do  with  either  ?  " 

"  Nothing  perhaps !  but  let  me  tell  you  a 
short  story.  A  few  weeks  since  two  young 
men  from  Boston,  arriTed  in  the  city,  and 
applied  at  the  police  for  the  customary 
cu^enhalUcheinj  or  permit  of  residence, 
w&ch  was  refhsed,  and  they  were  told  to 
quit  within  twenty-four  hours.  '  Why  ? ' 
&ey  asked  somewhat  indignantly,  when 
the  official  replied,  '  That  is  our  business.' 
In  Tain  ther  expostulated,  assuring  the 
worthy  dignitaries  that  they  were  simple 
trayellers,  knowing  nothmg  of  politics  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  caring  less  about 
them,  and  proffermg  the  amplest  references 
to  fnends  to  whom  they  had  l^rought 
letters.  All  the  satisfaction  they  could 
get  was  an  order  to  go,  which  they  did,  on 
to  Venice,  where  I  met  them  and  heard 
their  complaint  They  seemed  peifecUy 
confounded  by  so  singular  a  proceeding, 
and  Tented  their  spite  on  European  despo- 
tisms generally  in  no  measured  terms. 
Now,  what  do  you  sappoee  was  the  reason 


why  the^  were  singled  out  for  this  mark 
of  imperial  disfayor  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  for  the  world  oonceiTe,"  said  I. 

"Why,  their  name  was  Perkins,  and 
the  stupid  agents  of  the  police,  fanc^ng 
that  they  might  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  Perkins  of  Barclay  &  Perkms's 
brewery,  where  the  woman-whipper  was 
taken  by  the  beard,  took  this  sublime 
rerenge  f " 

I  shouted  with  laughter  until  the  neat 
and  comfortable  fiacre  into  which  we  had 
flung  ourselyes  was  stopped  at  the  ram- 
parts of  the  dty.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
exclaimed  my  old  comrade  Bison,  who 
seemed  to  bie  just  awakening^wnen  a 
gray,  sleepy,  dirty,  tobacco-reeking  old 
militaire  poked  his  nose  in  at  the  window, 
and  grunted  something  in  Qerman  about 
passports  and  baggage.  We  alighted  and 
entered  a  small  itouse  at  the  side  of  a 
gate  that  looked  like  a  toll-house,  where 
another  antiquated  soldier  or  escaped  con- 
vict was  coolly  unstrapping  onr  trunks. 
Haben  eie  etwcu  estbares, — any  thing  to 
eat?  he  asked,  'No ! '  said  Bison,  when  the 
thing  was  interpreted^ — "wish  I  had!" 
Any  dgars?  No  again!  Any  letters? 
No,  once  more  we  replied. 

"What  is  this,  then?"  he  muttered, 
baring  turned  the  last  shirt  out  of  a  port- 
manteau, and  finding  a  small  note  at  the 
bottom.  "  Nothing  but  a  letter  of  credit 
on  Mudie  &  Co.  of  Venice,  which  we 
had  no  occasion  to  use." 

"How!"  «ud  the  old  monser;  "that 
must  be  seen  to,"  turning  the  paper  oTer 
a  dozen  times,  peering  into  it,  smelling  it 
trying  to  read  it,  and  finally  carrying  it 
into  an  inner  room,  where  he  kept  it  ten 
minutes. 

Then  another  fellow  came  out,  and 
asked  us  where  we  were  from,  wheio  we 
were  going,  what  the  letter  meant,  whom  it 
was  written  to,  wh^  it  had  not  been 
used  in  Venice,  and  if  not  used,  why  it 
had  not  been  destroj^ed,  and  about  a  dozen 
other  equally  pertment  questions.  We 
relied  as  patiently  as  we  could,  and  then 
both  of  them  retired  for  consultation  once 
more  into  the  inner  room.  After  another 
ten  minutes  a  third  cf  their  number  can:ie 
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forth,  asked  as  tbe  same  questioius,  look- 
ing Tenr  dubioiis  all  the  while,  and  ezamin- 
iQg  eac£  word  of  the  suspected  document 
as  if  it  was  going  to  reveal  some  tremen- 
dous mystery. 

Finafij  he  retired,  and  after  detaining 
us  s<»ne  minutes  more,  returned  with  the 
poor  harmless  letter  sealed  with  the  double 
eagle  of  AnstriiL  and  a  charge  of  19  kreut- 
zers.  <"  What  thed— 1! "  I  shouted^ forced 
xoto  a  temporary  profanity;  ^'nmeteen 
kreutaers  for  sealing  a  bit  of  waste  paper, 
which  yon  are  welcome  to  ?" 

"^  Ah,  but  now,"  one  of  the  fuglemen 
calmly  remarked,  "you  can  carry  it  any 
where,  without  rurther  trouble  I "  "  But 
we  do  not  want  it^"  said  I,  though  we 
found  it  useless  to  talk,  and  so  carried  off 
the  double-headed  eagle  as  our  first  Aus- 
trian trophy.  Our  passports  were  kept 
to  be  dehrered  at  the  central  police  office, 
when  the   time  should  come  for  us  to 


We  drove  into  the  city,  then 
through  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense 
circular  park,  then  under  a  hu^e  wall  or 
bastion,  and  then  into  the  city  again, 
al^ting  at  last  at  the  Stadt  Ijondon^  a 
not  over  comfortable  hotel,  as  we  after- 
wards found. 

What  we  had  taken  for  a  park  as  we 
entered,  was  the  public  ground  which 
sorroiinds  the  inner  or  old  city,  and  is 
called  the  Glads.  Vienna^  you  Know,  is 
oQ&stmcted  like  a  spider's  web,  with  the 
streets  radiating  outward  from  a  com- 
moa  centre.  The  original  walls  have 
been  turned  into  a  broad  promenade,  be- 
ycnd  which  is  a  still  broader  open  space. 
planted  with  trees  |  then  the  Forstadt  of 
soborfas,  much  the  most  populous  region ; 
finally  the  outer  rampart,  and  then  the 
open  ooontrj.  It  forms  thus  two  alter- 
nate layers,  or  circles  of  town  and  field, 
and  seen  from  above  would  probably  re- 
semble one  of  those  round  targets  at 
which  the  New-Tork  militia  shoot  on  their 
holidaj  ezcuraons.  The  inner  city  is  the 
most  fitthionable,  but  the  outer  the  new- 
est and  handsomest,  and  far  the  most  de- 
iqrmUe  residence  for  those  who  would  live 
cheaply.  But  there  is  no  part  of  either 
division  which  does  not  appear  tidy  and 
comfortable. 

While  Bison  was  ordering  the  break- 
frst,  I  took  a  stroll  up  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tfaoronghfarcs.  Tnere  were  no  foot- 
paths^ and  each  house  had  a  picture  of 
the  business  carried  on  within  it,  instead 
of  a  sign,  while  the  streets  were  narrow 
and  the  buildings  tall.  All  at  once  I 
emerged  upon  a  small  square,  in  which 
sijood  one  of  the  grandest  objects  that  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  the  old  cathedral  of  St 
StBfhen%  black  with  the  time-stains  of 


seven  hundrea  years,  jrei  perfect,  in  sym- 
metry, and  of  an  infinite  fulness  of  beau- 
ty. Its  lofty  tower,  rising  some  five 
hundred  feet  firom  the  ground,  and 
wrought  into  endless  turrets  ana  pin- 
nacles, has  been  well  compared  to  a 
stately  giant,  hung  with  an  army  of  fai- 
ries. As  my  eye  wandered  from  point  to 
point,  amid  an  opulent  variety  of  ever 
graceful  forms,  and  then  rose  gradually, 
nrom  point  to  point  again,  to  the  lofty 
spire,  tipped  with  the  silver  light  of  the 
morning:  this  work  seemed  the  embodi- 
ment or  the  purest  aspiration  that  the 
human  soul  had  ever  sent  up  to  God.  It 
was  an  eternal  prayer,  and  my  spirit 
mounted  vrith  it  into  the  skies.  Nor  was 
the  profound  religious  feeling  broken, 
when  I  entered  the  interior,  and  founa 
hundreds  of  working-men  and  women, 
with  their  implements  about  them,  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  before  the  shrines.  The 
early  twib'ght ;  the  deep  shadows  of  a 
thousand  projecting  beams;  the  innu- 
merable figures  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
that  in  the  obscurity  appeared  like  the 
white-robed  beings  of  another  sphere; 
and  the  profound  silence,  filled  me  vrith 
an  unutterable  solemnity  and  awe.  Men 
of  reason  often  wonder  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Catholic  clings  to  his 
faith,  but  men  of  imagination  never ! 

In  the  vaults  under  the  church,  into 
which  I  accidentally  strayed,  through  a 
long,  gloomy  corridor,  are  the  tombs  of 
emperors  and  nobles,  and  others  of  less 
note  once,  but  equal  now,  that  have  long 
since  quitted  the  pomp  of  life.  It  is 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  sarco- 
phagi and  coffins,  some  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, others  surmounted  by  emblems 
of  the  ancient  state  of  their  occupants, 
and  many  huddled  together  in  apparent 
confusion.  But  what  impressed  me  more 
than  all  was  an  open  or  glass  case,  in 
which  a  leathery  corpse,  scarcely  withered 
in  the  dry,  warm  air  of  the  vault,  and 
decorated  with  rings,  jewels  ana  fil- 
lets of  gold,  appeared  to  be  grinning  a 
ghastly  smile  at  the  vain  memorials  of 
his  departed  glory.  It  was  a  sight  too 
revolting  to  dwell  upon,  and  a  burden  of 
dark  thoughts  rolled  away,  as  I  came  out 
into  the  garish  day. 

Returned  to  the  hotel,  I  discovered  Bi- 
son laboring  with  a  task  which  had  been 
set  him  by  the  Police,  who  left  a  brief 
printed  document  of  questions  for  us  to 
answer  and  sign.  It  may  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  to  see  how  my  friend  disposed  of 
his  part  of  the  performance,  so  I  copy  the 
paper  as  near  as  I  can  remember: 


QuetUtm.    Wluit  Is  joor nam*? 
Bisuh. 


^fiMPfr.    EUha 


m 


A^^JNii^S"^^ 


■^&^%\M^kH^  'Mil' ,  Wk-^'f  «• 


to  depart  g»Te  hinua  ooidial 


hi'.-ni 


in  tie. 


fitlemim  siltiiur  at  Jt  deskW) 
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"I  sha'n't  go !  I  WM  bored  to  death  with 
pictures  in  Italy.  Day  afler  day  ibr  six 
months  I  was  dragged  from  one  collection 
to  another,  until  I  hated  the  sight  of  paint. 
Before  that  I  couldn't  tell  a  good  picture 
from  a  bad  one,  and  now  I  can't  tell  a  bad 
one  from  a  good  one." 

"  But  you  will  oertainlv  take  a  squint 
at  the  Belvidere,-*one  of  the  finest  palaces 
and  gardens  in  the  world." 

'^Not  at  all,"  he  rejoined,  jumping  from 
his  bed,  while  he  continued ;  ^  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  to-day  a  little  adrenturo 
with  a  Countess ! " 

The  reader  ought  to  know  that  no  un- 
married American  goes  to  Europe  without 
falling  in  loye  with  some  countess,  or  be- 
ing fallen  in  love  with  by  one, — which  is 
an  extraordinary  run  of  luck  they  seem  to 
enjoy.  Whether  they  are  travelling  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany  or  Russia, 
thev  are  sure  to  have  an  encounter  with 
a  countess:  Bison  was  no  exception.  He 
had  met  one  the  evening  previous  at  a  box 
in  the  theatre,  and  though  he  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  an  v  language  but  his  own, 
he  managed  to  insinuate  hunself  into  the 
favor  of  the  titled  lady,  until  she  had 
consented  to  an  appointment  for  the  next 
afternoon.  Some  men  have  such  taking 
ways. 

Leaving  my  companion  to  his  after- 
breakfast  reveries,!  repaired  to  the  galleries. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  before  the  day 
was  done  I  was  more  than  half  of  Bison's 
opinion.  The  wilderness  of  pictures  pro- 
duces only  confusion  and  not  satisfaction. 
A  year's  residence  in  Vienna  could  scarce- 
ly exhaust  the  collection  of  that  metropolis. 
Yet,  in  the  brief  day  at  the  Belvidere,  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  remarking  its 
peculiar  wealth  in  one  line.  Its  Spanish 
and  Italian  departments  are  extensive,  but 
with  few  exceptions  (among  them  an  £coe 
Homo  of  Titian)  not  rich ;  but  it  luxu- 
riates in  old  Flemish  and  German  masters. 
Albrecht  DOrer  was  especially  conspicu- 
ous, is  to  be  found  in  fact  nowhere  else 
in  such  perfection,  and  justified  to  me,  for 
the  first  time,  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Fnseli, 
in  one  of  his  critical  rhapsodies,  speaks  of 
him  strangely  enough  as  a  man  of  ingenu- 
ity, but  not  of  genius !  His  "  Martyrdom 
of  the  ten  thousand  Christians,"  by  Sapor, 
a  Persian  King  (hi  which  the  painter  him- 
self and  his  friend  Pirkheimer  are  intro- 
duced in  black  mantles),  vrith  all  its  re- 
volting horrors,  is  a  work  of  consummate 
skill,  shoWmg  fertility  and  resource.  There 
is  an  aiK-fuI  majesty,  too.  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  surrounded  by  saints, 
angels,  martyrs  and  a  glorioua  company 
of  the  elect,  while  there  is  an  exquisite 
simplicity,  grace  and  tenderness,  in  his 


Madonna  and  Child.  If  these  are  noi 
works  of  genius,  none  were  ever  pamted-^ 
not  equal,  doubtless,  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  the  same  age,  but  fhli 
of  an  original  hfe,  bold  in  conception, 
strong  in  outline,  and  brilhant  as  well  as 
delicate  in  color. 

DQrer,  like  all  the  very  greatest  artistA, 
^like  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Ac,— had  something  of  universal  aptitude 
in  him.  and  might  have  succeeded  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  as  well  as  in  paint- 
ing. He  wrote  well,  and  his  engravings 
was  almost  the  best  of  its  day,  and  duite 
as  good  as  any  that  has  been  executed  sroce. 
Certain  critics,  it  is  true,  reproach  him  for 
that  tendency  to  the  mystical  and  fiintastic 
which  appears  in  many  of  his  works,  but 
it  was  the  common  tendency  of  his  age, 
an  excess  of  the  religious  imagination. 
Besides,  who  can  deny  the  wonderful  ex- 
uberance and  poetic  elevation  of  his  most 
allegorical  labors  ?  In  the  woodcuts  illus- 
trative of  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  for 
instance,  how  grand  is  that  one  where  the 
horsemen,  wi£  their  weapons  of  death, 
are  trampling  down  the  guilty  inhabitants 
of  the  earth — or  that  other,  where  the 
four  aneels  of  the  Euphrates  blast  the 
high  and  mighty  rulers,  over  whom  rash 
the  lion-headed  chargera,  breathing  forth 
fire !  Surely  there  is  here  more  than  in- 
genuity. 

There  are  two  paintings  in  the  Belvi- 
dere Palace  that  strike  every  body — headi» 
of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Dcn- 
ner — executed  vrith  thorough  and  minute 
accuracy,  giving  every  wrinkle,  hair, 
crack  of  the  skin,  so  that  they  seem  to 
be  the  actual  rough  flesh  and  hide  of  na- 
ture. But  are  they  great  pictures  ?  Ac- 
cording to  those  theorists  who  define  art 
as  the  httitation  of  nature,  they  must  be 
— ^for  more  £uthful  imitations  could  not 
be  done  in  paint ;  and  yet  they  are  only 
curiosities,  not  great  works  of  art,  clearly 
upsetting  the  imitation  theory.  A  head  by- 
Titian  or  Grargione,  not  half  so  ^natural," 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  them,  and  will  last 
in  the  admiration  of  mankind  a  thousand 
years  longer.  Denner's  heads  are  so  like 
living  heiuls  that  at  first  you  suppose  they 
are,  the  deception  is  so  comjdete ;  but,  as 
soon  as  you  discover  that  they  are  a  de- 
ception, they  are  degraded  as  works  of 
art,  and  you  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt, as  you  do  upon  any  other  lie.  Now 
nobody  was  ever  deceived  by  the  genuine 
works  of  really  great  painters ;  they  were 
not  meant  to  deceive,  only  to  represent 
the  artist's  conception  of  truth  and  beauty, 
and  are  therelbre  glorious  for  ever. 

No !  art  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature, 
that  is  certain.  If  it  were,  a  wax  figure 
would  bo  a  better  specimen  ai  it  than  tka 
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most  precioiis  sUtae  in  the  yatican,  or 
the  nrest  manrel  of  the  Tribune  at  Flo- 
rence. Moreover,  I  should  like  to  know 
of  the  partisans  of  the  imitation  theory, 
what  thing  in  nature  yonder  old  cathedral 
imitates,  what  the  Concerto  in  0  minor, 
by  Beethoyen,  wiiat  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  of  Shakspeare,  or  the 
Faust  of  Goethe  ? 

By  the  way,  there  is,  in  the  Belyidere, 
a  good  painting  from  the  Faust,  by  SchnOr, 
a  modem  German  artist,  depicting  that 
pfofoond  and  awiul  scene,  where  the  stu- 
dent sits  at  the  table,  with  hisNostra- 
dunos  and  black-letter  diagrams  about 
him,  and  Mephistopheles,  the  gentleman 
in  Uack^  enters  to  relieve  his  doubts. 
Faost's  nee  is  pale  and  wan  with  thought, 
his  fingers  are  clenched,  his  eyes  wild,  the 
lamp  is  burning  low  in  the  socket^  sparkles 
of  electric  light  flash  towards  the  infernal 
visitor  from  the  instruments  around,  while 
Ma  Ifi^r  is  full  of  malignant  triumph. 
nie  whole  subject  is  capitally  treated, 
di^Uy  stiff  as  tiie  Germans  are  wont  to 
hdf  but  with  great  depth  of  feeling,  and 
admirable  tone. 

One  cannot,  however,  dwell  long  upon 
pictures  in  Vienna,  it  is  so  attractive  out 
of  doors.  The  walks  along  the  bastions 
overiocddng  the  gardens  of  the  nobility, 
the  lovely  promenades  of  the  Glacis,  that 
broad  belt  of  verdure  encircling  the  town, 
the  Augarten,  where  such  motley  crowds 
of  co£^-drinkers  and  smokers  assemble, 
bat  above  all,  the  noble  drives  and  rambles 
throo^  the  Prater,  a  park  of  varied  wood- 
Imd,  stream,  and  meadow,  several  miles 
in  extent,  are  enough  to  tempt  the  dead 
out  of  their  coffins  m  the  Capuchin  Church, 
into  the  open  air. 

It  is  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Prater  is 
miBiirpassed,  even  by  the  Boulevards  or 
Champs  Elystes  of  Paris^  for  then  it 
svanns  with  the  citizens,  nch  and  poor ; 
the  noble  in  his  carriage,  the  mechanic 
vith  his  family,  all  mingling  in  a  delight- 
ful sDcial  equality  that  we  look  in  vain  for 
B  our  democratic  society.  Different  ranks 
are  BO  clearly  defined  that  they  are  never 
afraid  of  jostling  each  other,  and  you  will 
a»  the  £mperor  and  his  Court)  in  the 
midsi  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  the  com- 
moDest  working-men.  But  the  Prater 
was  not  a  gay  scene  when  I  was  there; 
ezoepting  in  respect  to  the  variety  and 
brilimnoe  of  the  costumes,  the  dazzle  of 
the  equipages,  and  the  lively  music  of  the 
bmda.  aSi  the  world  took  the  air,  but 
wHdk  a  dissatisfied  look.  I  asked  Joseph 
tiie  reason  of  this,  and  he  said,  ^  The  peo- 
ple are  angry — ^smoe  1848  they  do  not  like 
tiuDgs — they  are  sullen,  and  will  not  now 
danoe  and  sing."  On  further  inquiry^  I 
Ibimd  this  to  be  the  case:  the  people  M 
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that  they  are  oppressed,  that  they  have 
been  cheated  of  their  rights,  and  that  they 
cannot  in  honesty  resume  their  old  mer- 
riment. They  go  about,  therefore,  very 
doggedly,  and  with  a  low  growl.  All  the 
newspaper  reports  about  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  "  beardless  Nero  " 
is  received,  are  the  merest  flummery.  An 
ominous,  brooding  discontent  is  every 
where,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  time 
of  open  rupture.  One  of  the  shopmen 
said  to  me,  looking  round  all  the  while  that 
no  one  should  hear  him,  "  When  we  try  it 
again,  no  Kossuth  nor  any  body  else  will 
be  able  to  stay  our  hands."  Thus,  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  reaction  have 
stung  one  of  the  liveliest,  best-natured 
and  enduring  of  all  the  populations  of  the 
Continent  with  a  feverish  desire  of  revenge, 
and  there  is  no  love  any  more  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  A  rigid  des- 
potism is  all  that  is  possible  now  for  the 
former,  a  suppressed  but  burning  hatred 
all  that  is  cherished  by  the  latter.  God 
shield  the  innocent  when  the  battle-cry 
rings  again !  But  what  of  the  social  me 
of  ue  upper  classes  ?  Alas,  I  can  tell  you 
nothing ;  for  who  but  an  English  traveller 
in  the  United  States  can  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  home  in  a  three  days' 
sojourn  ?  Yet  my  Red  Biver  companion 
Bison  had  some  experience,  which  he  ac- 
quired through  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Countess.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  judg- 
ing by  that  specimen,  and  according  to  a 
confession  which  he  made  a  week  or  two 
later,  when  we  were  at  Munich,  that  the 
Viennese  are  all  swindlers.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,"  he  remarked  in  his  philosophic 
way^  with  the  sadness  of  repentance 
in  his  fine  bloodshot  eye,  'Hhat  the  Count- 
ess was  no  countess  at  all,  only  a  milliner 
woman,  who  cheated  me  out  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  florins  at  cards,  cost  me 
almost  as  many  more  for  presents  and 
dinners,  borrowed  my  watch  which  she 
sold  to  a  pawnbroker,  and  then  introduced 
me  to  a  great  six-footed  Croat  soldier, 
who  announced  himself  as  her  husband, 
and  demanded  satisfaction  with  broad- 
swords ! " 

"And  how  did  you  get  out  of  the 
scrape?" 

"  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  habit  of 
my  nation  to  fight  with  such  weapons,  but 
that  if  he  would  go.  into  a  private  room 
with  a  bowie-knife — showing  a  specimen 
at  the  same  time,  which  James  Bowie 
himself  gave  me  once  at  Vicksburg — ^it 
would  give  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  let 
out  his  liver.  He  comprehended  enough 
English  to  decline  the  proposal,  and  in 
return  threatened  to  inform  the  police 
that  I  carried  secret  arms.  Thereupon, 
flourishing  the  steel  until  I  reached  the 
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street)  I  made  the  bestof  my  way  towards 
the  hotel*' 

I  may  add  that  the  Police  called  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  but  by  that  time  Bi- 
son was  away  on  the  Danube.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  narrate  this 
as  an  example  of  the  usual  coiuiesieB  of 
the  imperial  circles  at  Vienna.  It  is  said 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  prevails,  and  that  on  a  clo- 
ser acquaintance  one  gets  to  liking  the 
people,  especially  the  women,  who  are  not 
all  as  unprincipled  as  Bison's  Oountess. 
Indeed,  young  Splayfoot,  who  spent  a 
year  tnere  when  his  father  was  Ghaig#, 
told  me  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  most 
entire  secular  contentment — after  Paris, 
the  easiest  place  in  the  world  to  live  in — 
fine  bachelor  apartments,  cheap  and  ex- 
cellent wines,  dancing  ad  libitum,  and 
nobody  to  make  ill-natured  remarks, 
**Demme — awh! — if  it  isn't — aw — pew- 
fect  Pawadise ! "  For,  consider,  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  most  excellent  institution, 
the  Gebdranstalt,  where  any  unfortunate 
woman,  who  does  not  care  to  have  her 
little  imprudences  discovered,  may  retire 
for  a  few  months  in  tiie  most  impenetrable 
seclusion,  not  surrendering  her  name,  even, 
and  leavmg  the  evidence  of  her  guilt  b^ 
hind  her,  when  she  goes  out,  to  the  care 
of  the  State !  Who  will  not  confess  that 
such  a  provision  of  government  is  de- 
cidedly fHUemal  7 


Hie  peopleJ  I  have  siud,  weiv  sallen,  de 
serting  the  tneatres,  the  ball-houses,  the 
gardens,  and  refusing  to  dance  even  when 
&ey  were  piped  to ;  and  yet  Vienna  re- 
sounded with  music  all  day  and  all  night. 
From  the  charming  Styrian  damsels,  who 
wander  about  with  their  zitters.  to  the  im- 
perial military  bands,  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  sweet  sounds  is  heard.  At  the 
caf(6s,  they  make  you  frisky  with  Straus, 
and  at  the  concerts  stir  your  soul  with 
Beethoven.  The  clerks  hum  Mozart  over 
their  counters,  and  the  fish-women  sell 
trout  to  a  humming  accompaniment  finom 
Htlmmel.  Of  course  every  body,  male  and 
female,  plays  on  the  piano,  and  even  the 
locomotives  shriek  with  some  leferenoe 
to  the  diapason.  In  consequence  of  this 
universal  addiction  to  music,  the  Vien- 
nese are  more  jealous  of  their  mufflcal  repa- 
tation  than  of  any  thing  else, — much  more 
than  they  are  of  their  virtue,  and  more, 
too,  than  they  are  of  their  good  eating, 
which  is,  however,  a  great  point  wiui 
them.  X  ou  may  abuse  their  cathedrals, 
their  palaces,  their  galleries,  their  £mpe- 
ror^  their  wines,  tlieir  dinners,  but  not 
theu:  music  In  that  they  hold  them- 
selves above  not  only  the  attainments; 
but  the  criticism  of  ail  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  pleasant  consciousnesSi 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deprive  thean 
of  it 
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Friend  of  mr  llft^  which  did  not  too  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  man/  an  Mia  song. 

Popt. 


IN  the  moving  panoramas  of  cities  are  to 
be  seen  certain  vehicles  of  all  d^;rees 
of  locomotive  beauty  and  convenience, 
fit>m  the  glossy  and  silver-knobbed  car- 
riage with  its  prancing  ^ys,  to  the  bach- 
eloric  looking  sulky  with  its  one  gaunt 
horse,  in  which  are  seated  gentlemen  of 
a  learned  and  professional  aspect,  usually 
wearing  spectacles,  and  always  an  air  of 
intense  respectability,  or  of  contemplation 
and  seriousness.  They  recognize  nume- 
rous acquaintances  as  they  pass  with  a 
peculiar  smile  and  nod,  and  are  usually 
accompanied  by  ^'a  little  man-boy  to  hold 
the  horse,"  as  the  French  cook  in  the 
play  defines  a  tigre.  These  mysterious 
personages  rejoice  in  the  title  of  Doctor^- 
once  a  very  distinctive  appellation,  but 


now  as  common  as  authorship  and  travel- 
ling. A  moralist,  watching  them  gliding 
by  amid  fashionable  equipages,  crowded 
omnibuses,  hasty  pedestrians,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  a  metropolis,  would 
find  a  striking  contrast  between  the  rush- 
ing tide  around,  and  the  hushed  rooms 
they  enter.  To  how  many  their  visit  is 
the  one  daily  event  that  breaks  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  illness  and  confinement; 
how  many  eyes  watch  them  with  eager 
suspense,  and  listen  to  their  opinion  as  the 
fiat  of  destiny ;  how  many  feverishly  ex- 
pect their  coming,  shrink  fix)m  their  polish- 
ed steel,  rejoice  in  their  cheering  minis- 
trations, or  dread  their  long  bills !  "  The 
Doctor!" — a  word  that  stirs  the  ex- 
tremest  moods— despair  and  jollity ! 
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Tliere  is  no  proAflskn  whkdi  depends 
•0  much  for  its  efficiency  on  personal 
kaitB  as  that  of  medicine ;  for  tiie  utility 
of  technjqd  knowledge  here  is  derived 
from  indiTidnal  judgment,  tact  and  sym- 
pathy. In  other  words,  the  physician  has 
to  deal  with  an  unknown  element.  Be- 
tween the  specific  ailment  and  the  remedy 
there  are  peculiarities  of  constitution,  the 
inflnenoe  of  circumstances  and  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  oonsidered ;  so  that  although 
the  medical  adviser  may  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  physiology,  the  materia  medica, 
and  the  symptoms  of  disease,  if  he  possess 
not  the  discrimination,  the  observant  skill, 
and  the  reflective  power  to  apply  his 
kaming  wisely,  it  is  comparatively  una- 
vailing. The  aim  of  the  divine  and  the 
attorney,  however  impeded  by  obstacles, 
is  reached  by  a  more  direct  course ;  logic, 
doqnenoe  and  zeal^  united  to  professional 
attainment,  will  insure  success  in  law 
and  divinity ;  but  in  physic,  certain  other 
^[nalities  in  the  man  are  requisite  to  give 
soope  to  the  professor.  Hence  we  associ- 
ate a  certain  originality  with  the  idea  of 
a  doctor ;  are  apt  to  regard  the  vocation  at 
the  two  extremes  of  superiority  and  pre- 
tension, and  justly  estimate  the  individuals 
of  the  class  aooording  to  their  capacity  of 
insight  and  their  principles  of  action,  rather 
than  by  their  mere  acquisitions  or  rank 
as  teachers.  The  uncertainty  of  medi- 
cine, as  a  practical  art,  thus  induces  a 
stronger  reliance  on  individual  endow- 
ments than  is  the  case  in  any  other  lib- 

A  philosophical  history  of  the  art  of 
healing  would  be  not  less  curious  than 
suggestive.  The  absurd  theories  which 
diecked  its  progress  for  centuries,  the 
secrets  hoarded  by  Egyptian  priests,  the 
Bnkm  of  medical  knowledge  with  ancient 
sjrstems  of  philosophy,  the  epoch  of  Galen, 
the  Arabian  and  Salerno  schools,  the  re- 
finmation  of  Paracelsus,  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which,  at  long  intervals,  illumined 
the  track  of  the  science ;  and  the  enlight- 
ened prindides  now  realized — if  fully  dis- 
cusBed,  would  form  an  extraordinary 
diapter  in  the  biogn^^hy  of  man. 

St  Luke  and  the  Gfood  Samaritan  are 
yet  the  fiivorite  signs  of  apothecaries,  con- 
firming the  original  charity  of  the  art ; 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  may  still  be 
seen  over  the  barbers'  shops,  the  effigy  of 
a  human  arm  spouting  blood  from  an 
open  vein,  an  indication  of  the  once  uni- 
versal custom  of  periodical  depletion.  It 
is  now  aduiowledged  that  diverse  climates 
require  modified  treatment  of  the  same 
disease ;  that  nervous  susceptibility  is  fiu* 
greater  in  one  latitude  than  another,  and 
that  habits  of  life  essentiall  v  individualize 
the  ooosdttttion.    Indeed,  the  widest  dif- 


ference exists  in  the  reblioD  of  persons  to 
the  doctor ;  some  never  see  him,  and  others 
must  have  a  consultation  upon  the  most 
trifling  ailment — so  great  is  the  depen- 
dence which  can  be  had  upon  nature,  and  so 
extreme  both  the  feith  and  the  skepticism 
which  exists  in  regard  to  curative  science. 

It  would  seem  indeed,  as  if  the  advance 
of  science  improved  medical  practice  nega- 
tively, that  is,  by  inducing  what  in  politics 
has  been  called  a  masterly  inactivity ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  no  small  degree  of 
the  success  attending  Hahnemann's  the- 
ory is  to  be  attribute  to  the  comparative 
abstinence  it  inculcates  in  the  use  of  re- 
medial agents.  The  fact  is  a  significant 
one,  as  indicative  of  the  want  of  positive 
sdenoe  in  the  healing  art ;  and  the  conse- 
quent wisdom  of  leaving  to  nature,  as  &r 
as  possible,  the  restorative  process.  In- 
deed, to  assist  nature  is  acknowledged  by 
just  observers,  to  be  the  only  wise  course ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  inference  that  a 
good  physiciAn  is  necessarily  a  philoso- 
pher^ it  is  incumbent  on  him,  of  all  men, 
to  exercise  the  inductive  feculty;  he 
must  possess  good  causality,  not  only  to 
reason  justly  on  individual  cases,  but  to 
apply  the  progress  of  science  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  dismiss. 

The  comparatively  slow  accumulation 
of  scientific  truth  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseas^  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  not  until  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  after  medicine  had  assumed  the  rank 
of  a  science,  under  the  auspices  of  Hippo- 
crates, was  the  drculation  of  the  blood 
discovered — ^an  era  in  its  histon>[.  The 
fiery  discussion  of  the  efficacy  of  inocula- 
tion and  its  gradual  introduction,  is  another 
significant  evidence  of  the  same  general 
truth.  But,  in  our  own  day^  the  rapid 
and  valuable  developments  of  chemistry 
have,  in  a  measure,  reversed  the  picture. 
Numerous  alleviating  and  curative  agents 
have  been  discovered;  the  gas  of  poisonous 
adds  is  found  to  eracBcate.  in  many  cases, 
the  most  fttal  diseases  or  the  eye ;  heat, 
more  penetrating  than  can  be  created  by 
other  means,  is  eliminated  ftom  carbon  in 
an  aeriform  state,  passes  through  the 
cuticle,  vrithout  leaving  a  mark  on  its  sur- 
fece,  and  restores  aching  nerves  or  ex- 
hausted vitality.  Vegetable  and  mineral 
substances  are  refined,  analyzed  and  com- 
bined with  a  skill  never  before  imagined ; 
opium  yields  morphine,  and  peruvian  bark 
quinine,  and  all  the  known  salubrious 
elements  are  thus  rendered  infinitely  sub- 
servient to  the  healing  art.  Chloroform 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  these  new 
scents;  and  has  exorcised  the  demon  of 
physical  pain  by  a  magical  charm,  without 
violating,  injudicious  hands,  the  integri^ 
of  nature. 
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'  There  u»Becz«t  of  curatm  art  in  which 
oongists  the  genius  of  healing ;  it  is  that 
union  of  sympathy  with  intelligenoe,  and 
of  moral  energy  with  magnetic  gift& 
whereby  the  tides  of  life  are  swayed,  ana 
one  "can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 
Fortunate  is  the  patient  who  is  attended 
by  one  thus  endowed — ^but  such  are  usu- 
ally found  out  of  the  professional  circle — 
they  are  referees  ordained  by  nature  to 
settle  the  difficulties  of  inferior  spirits; 
the  arbiters  recognized  by  instinct  who 
goothe  anger,  reconcile  doubt,  amuse,  ele- 
vate, and  console  by  a  kind  of  monl 
alchemy;  and  potent  ooa^utors  are  they 
to  the  material  aids  of  merely  technical 
physicians.  Somewhat  of  this  occult 
healing  force  might  have  been  read  in  the 
serene  countenance  of  Dr.  Physic  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  it  predominated  in  the  benevolent 
founder  of  the  Insane  Allium  of  Palermo, 
who  learned  from  an  attack  of  mental  dis- 
order how  to  feel  for,  and  minister  to,  those 
thus  affiicted.  The  late  Preissnitz  of 
Graefenber^  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
gift  which  is  as  truly  nature's  mdication 
of  an  aptitude  for  the  art,  as  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  poet.  But  this  principle  is 
"  caviare  to  the  general." 

Medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  inherent 
dignity  by  the  same  element  in  modem 
times  that  has  degraded  art,  letters,  and  so- 
ciety—the spirit  of  trade.  This  agency 
encourages  motives,  justifies  means,  and 
leads  to  ends  wholly  at  variance  with  high 
tone  and  wiUi  truth.  The  gentleman,  the 
philosopher,  the  man  of  honor,  and  with 
them  that  keystone  in  the  arch  of  charac- 
ter— self-respect,  are  wholly  compromised 
i4  the  process  of  sinking  a  liberal  art  into 
a  common  trade!  In  the  economy  of 
modem  society,  however,  the  physician 
has  acquired  a  new  influence ;  he  has  gain- 
ed upon  the  monopoly  of  the  pries^  for 
while  the  spirit  of  inquny ,  by  trenching  on 
the  mysterious  prerogatives  which  super- 
stition onoe  accorded,  has  retrenched  the 
latter's  functions^  the  same  agency,  by  ex- 
tending the  domam  of  science  and  rendering 
itsdaims  popular^has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
the  other  profession.  To  an  extent,  there- 
fore, never  before  known,  the  doctor  fills 
the  office  of  confessor;  his  visits  yield 
agreeable  excitement  to  women  with  whom 
he  gossips  and  sympathizes ;  admitted  by 
the  very  exigency  of  the  case  to  entire  confi- 
dence, often  revered  as  a  counsellor  and 
frien<^  as  well  as  relied  on  as  a  healer,  not 
infirequently  he  becomes  the  oracle  of  a 
housenold.  Privileges  like  these,  when  used 
with  benevolence  and  int^rity,  are  doubt- 
ksB  honorable  to  both  parties,  and  become 
occasions  for  the  exercise  oi  the  noblest 
service  and  the  highest  sentiments  of  our 
nature;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 


are  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse,  where 
elevation  of  character  and  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts are  wanting.  Accordingly  there  has 
sprung  into  existence,  in  our  day,  a  person- 
age best  designated  as  the  medi<»l  Jesuit; 
whose  real  vocation^  as  well  as  the  process 
by  which  he  acquures  supremacy,  fully 
justifies  the  appellation.  Like  his  religious 
prototype,  he  operates  through  the  female 
branches,  who,  in  their  turn,  control  the 
heads  of  families ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  domestic  amusements,  the  social  re- 
lations, and  even  the  opinions  of  individuals 
are  thus  regulated,  is  truly  surprising. 

We  believe  the  natural  history  of  the 
doctor  has  not  yet  been  written,  but  the 
classes  are  easily  nomenclated;  we  have 
all  known  the  humorous,  the  urbane,  tne 
oracular,  the  £Eu»tious,  the  brusque,  the 
elegant,  the  shrewd,  the  exquisite,  the 
burly,  the  bold,  and  the  fastidious;  and 
the  coaracter  of  people  may  be  inferred 
by  their  choice  of  each  species.  Those  in 
whom  taste  predominates  over  intellect, 
will  select  a  physician  for  his  agreeable 
personal  qualities;  while  such  as  value 
essential  traits,  will  compromise  with  the 
roughest  exterior  and  the  least  flattering 
address  for  the  sake  of  genuine  skill  and 
a  vigorous  and  honest  mind.  As  a  general 
rule,  in  large  cities  vanity  seems  to  rule 
the  selection ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  view 
of  human  nature  to  see  the  blind  preference 
given  to  plausible  but  shallow  men,  whose 
smooth  tongues  or  gallant  air  win  them 
sufiTi^es  denied  to  good  sense  and  candid 
intercourse.  The  most  detestable  genus 
is  that  we  have  described  under  the  name 
of  medical  Jesuits ;  next  in  annoyance  are 
the  precisians;  the  most  harmless  of  the 
weaker  order  are  the  gossips;  and  there 
is  often  little  to  choose  in  point  of  risk  to 
"'  the  house  of  life  "  between  the  very  tfanid 
and  the  dare-devils ;  in  a  great  exigency  the 
former,  and  in  an  ordinary  case  the  latter 
are  equally  to  be  shunned. 

Like  the  portrait  painter,  doctors  are 
often  the  playthings  of  fortune  in  cities, 
where  the  arbitrary  whims  of  fashion 
decree  success :  but  in  the  country,  their 
true  worth  is  more  apt  to  find  apprecia- 
tion and  the  individualities  of  character, 
having  free  scope,  quite  original  children 
of  Apollo  are  the  result  The  name  of 
Hopkins  is  still  memorable  in  the  region 
where  he  practised,  as  one  of  the  literary 
clique  of  which  Humphries,  Dwight,  and 
Barlow  were  members.  Dr.  Osb(Mii  of 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  wrote  the  {wpular  whal 
ing  song  yet  in  vogue  among  Nantuck- 
eters.  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  is  renowned 
as  a  beautiful  instance  of  longevity ;  and 
the  wit  of  Dr.  Spring  was  proverbial  in 
Boston.  The  best  example  of  a  medical 
philosopher,  in  our  annals,  is  that  of  Dr. 
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Rush  of  PhOadelphk;  he  refonned  the 
STBtem  of  pnctioe  ;  first  treated  yellow 
fever  suooessfiillT,  made  dimate  a  special 
study,  and,  like  ^urke,  laid  every  one  he 
eoooantered  under  contribution  for  facts. 
ffis  life  of  seventy  years  was  passed  in 
ardent  investigation.  It  is  remarkable 
thai  the  first  martyr  to  American  liberty 
was  a  physician ;  and  before  he  fell,  War^ 
ren  eloquently  avowed  his  principles,  like 
KOmer  in  Grermany,  rousing  the  spirit  of 
his  eountrymen,  and  then  consecrating  his 
sentiments  mtii  his  blood.  Boylston, 
the  ancestral  portraits  of  whose  fimniy  are 
moQg  the  best  of  Copley's  American 
works,  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  public  indig- 
nation for  his  zealous  and  intelligent  ad- 
Tocacy  of  inoculation,  and  natural  sci- 
ence owes  a  debt  to  Barton,  Morton  and 
De  Kay,  which  is  acknowledged  both  at 
faomeuHi  abroad. 

11^  by  virtue  of  the  philosophic  instinct 
tiberal  tastes,  the  doctor  is  thus  allied 
to  belle94ettres,  he  is  allured  into  the 
domain  of  sdenoe  by  a  still  more  direct 
sympathy.  To  how  many  has  the  study 
of  the  materia  medica  and  the  culling  of 
simples,  proved  the  occasion  of  botanical 
research ;  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion.  of  exploring  the  entire  field  of  natural 
scienoe.  Thus  Davy  was  beguiled  into 
Ghemical  investigation ;  and  Abercrombie, 
by  the  vestibule  of  physiological  know- 
ledge, sought  the  clue  to  mental  philoso- 
phy ;  while  Spurzheim  and  Combe,  min- 
otered  to  a  great  charity  by  clearly 
explaining  to  the  masses,  the  natural 
kws  of  human  wel}-being.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Russian 
Peter,  that  he  sought  an  interview  vrith 
BoerhAYe;  for  by  these  varied  links  of 
peaeral  utility,  the  medical  office  enters 
Bto  every  branch  of  social  economy ;  and 
is  only  narrowed  and  shorn  of  dignity  by 
the  Innited  views  or  inadequate  endow- 
ments of  its  votaries.  Life-insurance  and 
qoarantines,  have  become  such  grave  inter- 
ests, that  through  them  the  responsibility 
oC  the  physician  to  society  is  manifest  to 
all;  that  to  individuals  is  only  partially 
recognised.  How  Cowper  and  Byron 
sofiered  for  wise  medical  advice,  and  what 
smeliorations  in  states  of  mind  and  moral 
oonditionB,  have  been  induced  by  the  now 
widely-extended  knowledge  of  hygienic 
kws! 

In  literature  the  doctor  figures  with  a 
genial  dignity ;  he  has  affinities  with  genius 
vid  a  life-estate  in  the  kingdom  of  letters : 
witness  Gartii's  poem  of  '^  The  Dispensa- 
rj ; "  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation;"  Armstrong's '<  Art  of  Health;'^ 
Cowley's  verses,  Sprat's  Life  of  him,  and 
Cnrrie's  of  Bums;  Beattie's  ''Mbstrel ; " 
Darwin's   *<Botaiiic    Garden;"  Moore's 


"  Travels  in  Italy ; "  Zimmerman's  "  Soli- 
tude ; "  Goldsmith's  <<  Yicsr  and  Village ;  '* 
Aikin's  ^  Criticisms ; "  and  Joanna  BaiUie's 
gifted  brother.  In  our  own  day,  Moir's 
exquisite  domestic  Ijrrics,  Lever's  Irish 
novels ;  and  in  our  own  country  the  writ- 
ings of  Drake,  Mitchell,  Holmes,  Bigelow. 
Frands,  and  others.  Think  of  Arbuth- 
not  beside  Pope's  sick-bed,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  apostrophe- 
Friend  of  my  Ufe,  which  did  not  yen.  prdong; 
The  trorld  ned  wtated  menjaii  Idle  eong  ;— 

Garth  ministering  to  Johnson,  and  Rush 
philosophizing  with  Dr.  Frataklin  ;  Bell's 
comments  on  Art,  Colden's  letters  to 
Linn^sus,  and  Thatcher's  Military  Journal, 
are  attractive  proofs  of  that  liberal  ten- 
dency which  leads  the  physician  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  profession,  into  the  field 
of  philosophical  research.  We  all  have 
a  kmd  of  affection  for  Dr.  Slop^  who  is 
the  type  of  an  almost  obsolete  class,  as 
the  doctor  in  Macbeth  is,  of  the  sapient 
pretender  of  all  time.  Southey  took  a 
wise  advantage  of  the  popular  idea  of  a 
Doctor,  in  the  bonhommie  and  speculative 
phase  of  the  character,  when  he  gave 
the  title  to  his  last  rambling,  erudite, 
quaint,  and  charming  production.  Men 
of  letters  accordmgly  are  wont  to  fra- 
ternize with  the  ^st  of  the  profession ; 
and  there  has  always  been  a  reciprocal 
interchange  between  them  both  of  affec- 
tion and  wit.  Thus  Halleck  tells  us  in 
Fanny : 

In  physic,  we  have  Fraaelft  and  IfNoven. 

.  Famed  for  long  heada,  short  leeturee  and  long  bUs ; 

And  Qnaekenboes  and  othera,  who  horn  hearen 

Wore  rained  upon  na  in  a  diewer  of  pills; 
They'd  beat  the  deathless  Escolapina  hollow, 
And  make  a  staryellng  druggist  of  Apollo. 

It  is  a  nervous  process  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  a  Parisian  medical  profes- 
sor of  the  first  class.  Auscultation  was 
first  introduced  by  one  of  them — ^Laennec, 
and  diagnosis  is  their  chief  art  In  their 
hands  £e  stethoscope  is  a  divining  rod. 
So  reliable  is  their  insig^tj  that  they  seem 
to  read  the  internal  orgamsm  as  through 
a  glass ;  and  one  feels  under  Louis's  in- 
spection, as  if  awaiting  sentence.  The 
laws  of  disease  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  the 
philosophy  of  symptoms  is  there  under- 
stood by  the  medical  savons  with  the 
certainty  of  a  natural  science,  but  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  remedies  is 
by  no  means  advanced  in  equal  propor- 
tion. Accordingly  the  perfection  of  mo- 
dem skill  in  the  art  seems  to  result  from 
an  education  in  the  French  schools,  com- 
bined with  experience  in  English  practice; 
borough  acquaintance  with  physiology, 
and  habits  of  acute  observation  and  accu- 
rate deduction,  are  thus  united  to  execu- 
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tive  tact  vnd  ability.  And  timilar  eclectic 
traits  of  chancter  are  desirable  in  the 
phjsioiaii,  especially  ttie  union  of  soUditf 
of  mind  with  agreeableness  of  manner ; 
for  in  no  vocation  is  there  so  often  de- 
manded the  blending  of  the^rftfertn  re, 
with  the  suaviter  in  modo. 

The  absence  of  &ith  in  pofative  remedies 
that  obtains  in  Europe,  is  very  striking  to 
an  American  visitor,  because  it  offers  so 
absolute  a  contrast  to  the  system  pursued 
at  home.  I  attended  the  fiinend  of  a 
countryman,  a  few  days  after  reaching 
Paris,  and,  on  our  way  to  Pdre  la  Chaise, 
his  case  and  treatment  were  fully  discuss- 
ed; his  disease  was  typhus  fever:  pre- 
rious  to  delirium  he  had  designated  a 
physician,  a  celebrated  professor,  who 
only  prescribed  gomme  gyrop.  For  a 
week  1  travelled  with  a  Dominican  friar 
who  had  so  high  a  fever,  that  in  America 
he  would  have  been  confined  to  his  bed ;  he 
took  no  nourishment  all  the  time,  but  a 
plate  of  thin  soup  once  a  day ;  and,  when 
we  reached  our  destination,  he  was  conva- 
lescent. Abstinence  and  repose  are  appre- 
ciated on  the  continent  as  remedial  agen- 
cies ;  but  they  are  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  people,  who  regard  active  ent^rise 
as  no  less  desirable  in  a  doctor  than  a 
steamboat  captain. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  is,  in  some  instances,  so  great,  that 
it  accounts  for  that  identity  <?  supersti- 
tion and  medicine,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  traits  in  the  history  of 
the  science.  The  unknown  is  the  source 
of  the  marvellous,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween a  disease  and  its  cure  is  less  obvi- 
ous to  the  common  understanding,  than 
that  between  the  evidence  and  the  ver^ 
diet  in  a  law  case,  or  religions  ftith  and 
its  public  ministration  in  the  office  of 
priest.  The  imagination  has  room  to  act, 
and  the  sense  of  wonder  is  naturally  ex- 
cited, when,  by  the  agency  of  some  drug, 
mechanical  apparatus,  or  mystk  rite,  it  is 
attempted  to  relieve  human  suffering  and 
dispel  infirmity.  Hence  the  most  enlight- 
ened minds  are  apt  to  yield  to  credulity 
in  this  sphere,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  '^regular  faculty" — ^who  complain, 
with  reason,  that  quackery,  whether  in 
the  form  of  popular  specifics,  or  the  per- 
son of  a  charlatan,  derives  its  main  sup- 
port from  men  of  civic  and  professional 
reputation.  Think  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  infency,  being  touched  for  Kin^s 
Evil  by  Queen  Anne,  in  accordance  with 
a  belief  in  its  sovereign  efflciencr,  un- 
questioned for  centuries.  Sir  ^endm 
Digb^  was  as  much  celebrated  in  Ins  day, 
for  his  recipe  for  a  sympathetic  powder^ 
which  he  obtained  firom  an  Italian  friar, 
as  for  his  beautiftil  wife  or  his  naval  vfo- 


tory ;  and  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley  gave 
as  much  zeal  to  the  Treatise  on  the  vir- 
tues of  Tar-Water,  as  to  that  on  the  Im- 
materiality of  the  Universe. 

The  memoirs  of  celebrated  men  abound 
with  physiological  interest;  their  emi- 
nence brings  out  facts  which  serve  to  vin- 
dicate impressively  the  phases  of  medical 
experience,  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
its  tabernacle.  Madden's '' Infirmities  of 
Genius  "  is  a  bo(&  which  suggests  an  in- 
finite charity,  as  well  as  exposes  the  fatal 
effects  of  neglecting  natural  laws.  Lord 
Byron  used  to  declare  that  a  dose  of  salts 
exhilarated  him  more  than  wine.  Shelley 
was  a  devoted  vegetarian.  Oowper  spoke 
from  experience  when  he  sang  the  praises 
of  the  cups,  ^  that  cheer  but  not  inebri- 
ate." Johnson  wrote  an  elegy  on  Leven 
the  ax)othecary,  and  had  faith  in  the 
sanative  quality  of  dried  orange  peel. — 
When  Dr.  Spnrzheim  was  first  visited 
by  the  physicians  in  his  last  illness^  he 
toM  them  to  allow  for  the  habitual  irre- 
gularity of  his  pulse,  which  had  inters 
mitted  ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Gkorge  Combe  used  to  tell  a  capital  story 
in  his  lectures,  of  the  manner  in  whidi  a 
pious  Scotch  lady  made  her  grandson  pass 
Sunday,  whereby,  while  out¥rardly  keep* 
ii^  Sunday  holy,  he  violated  all  the  rules 
of  health.  Two  of  the  most  character- 
istic books  in  British  literature,  are 
Green's  poem  of  tiie  Spleen,  ana  Dr. 
Ohmie's  Engli^  Malady,  ana  another  i» 
the  history  of  the  Gold-headed  Cane^  oi 
rather  of  the  five  doctors  that  successive- 
ly owned  it.  How  unprofessfonal  medi- 
cme  is  becommg,  may  be  seen  in  current 
literature,  when  De  Quincey's  metaphysi- 
cal account  of  the  effects  of  opituocL  and 
Bulwer's  ftscinating  plea  for  the  Wato^ 
Cure,  are  ranked  as  light-reading.  To 
the  lover  of  the  old  EngUsh  prose  writm, 
there  is  no  more  endeured  name  than  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  his  Beligio  Medici, 
and  quaint  tracts,  are  among  the  choicest 
gifts  for  which  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
the  profession ;  while  the  classical  student 
can  never  forget  his  obligations  to  Dr. 
«*  Middleton  for  the  Life  of  Ck^ro.  The 
vivacious  Lady  Montague  is  most  grate- 
fully remembered  for  her  philant£t>pic 
efiforts  in  behalf  of  inoculation  for  small- 
pox ;  and  our  Brockd^i  Brown  has  de- 
scribed the  phenomena  of  an  epidemic,  in 
one  of  his  novels,  with  more  insight, 
thouffh  less  horror,  than  De  Foe. 

It  IS  in  pestilence  and  after  battle,  that 
the  doctor  sometimes  rises  to  the  moral 
sublime  in  his  disinterested  and  unwearied 
devotkm  to  others.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
cidental laurels,  the  authority  of  the  pro* 
fesBion  has  so  declined,  the  malades  tma- 
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jwiatretao  inerMsed  with  cinlizatkm,  aod 
the  priTfleges  of  the  hcalty  been  so  en- 
croadied  upon  bj  what  is  called  ^  pro- 
gresB)"  that  a  doctor  of  the  old  school 
would  scorn  to  tolerate  the  ftllen  dignity 
of  a  title  that  onoe  rendered  his  inter- 
course with  society  oracular,  and  author^ 
iaed  han,  with  impcinity:  to  whip  a  King, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Willis  and  (George 
the  Third. 

''There  is  a  certain  analogy,''  says  an 
^greeaUe  writer,  "between  naval  and 
medical  men.  Neither  like  to  acknowl- 
ed^  the  presence  of  duiger."  On  the 
other  hani,  each  patient's  character  as 
wdl  as  constitution  makes  a  separate  de- 
mand upon  his  sympathy ;  for  in  cases 
where  fortitude  and  intelli^ce  exist,  per- 
fect frankness  is  due^  and  m  instances  of 
extreme  sensibility  it  may  prove  fatal — 
80  that  the  most  delicate  consideration  is 
oAen  required  to  decide  on  the  exnedien- 
cy  of  emightening  the  invalid,  if  it  is 
folly  to  theorize  in  medicine,  it  is  often 
anfld  to  flatter  the  imagination  for  the 
pinpoee  of  securing  temporair  ease.  A 
physician's  course,  like  that  of  men  in  all 
pmsuita,  is  sometimes  regulated  by  his  con- 
scioasness,  and  he  is  apt  to  prescribe  ao- 
omding  to  his  own  rather  than  his  pa- 
tMof  s  nature ;  thus  a  fle^y  doctor  is  in- 
ciined  to  bleed  and  recommend  generous 
<fiet ;  a  nervous  one  affects  mild  anodynes ; 
a  vain  one  talks  science,  and  a  thin,  ooM- 
hlooded,  speculative  one,  makes  safe  ex- 
periments in  practice,  and  is  habitually 
noDOommittal  in  speech.  Almost  invaria- 
bly short-necked  i^ethoric  doctors  enjoy 
Imin^  the  vessels  of  others  by  copious 
dqdetion,  and  those  more  deli^tely  or- 
paked  advocate  fresh  air  and  tonics ;  the 
one  instinctively  reasoning  from  the  sur- 
plus, and  the  other  from  the  inadequate 
vitality  of  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
scious. I  knew  a  doctor  who  scaroelj' 
ever  fafled  to  prescribe  an  emetic,  and  his 
eipresaionof  coimtenanoe  indicated  chron- 

If  the  mental  experience  of  a  doctor 
natorally  leads  to  pbilosophT,  the  moral 
tends  to  make  him  a  philanthropist  He 
ii  bniliar  with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  The  mystery  of  birth,  the  so- 
kousty  of  death,  the  anxiety  of  disease, 
the  derotion  of  fluth.  the  agony  of  de- 
qiair,  are  phases  of  1^  daily  open  to  his 
view ;  and  their  contemplation,  if  there  is 


in  his  nature  a  partade  either  of  reflection 
or  sensibility,  must  lead  to  a  sense  of  hu- 
man brotherhood,  excite  the  impulse  of 
benevolence,  and  awaken  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. Warren's  "  Diary  of  a  Physi- 
cian "  gives  us  an  inkling  of  what  varieties 
of  human  experience  are  exposed  to  his 
gaze.  Vigils  at  the  couch  of  genius  and 
beauty,  fuU  of  the  stem  romance  of  reality, 
or  imbued  with  tenderness  and  inspiratioiu 
are  recorded  in  his  heart  He  is  admit- 
ted into  sanctums  where  no  other  feet 
but  those  of  kindred  enter.  He  becomes 
the  inevitable  auditor  and  spectator  where 
no  other  stranger  looks  or  listens.  Hu- 
man nature,  stripped  of  its  conventional- 
ities, lies  exposed  before  him ;  the  secrets 
of  conscience,  the  aspirations  of  intellect 
the  devotedness  of  love,  all  that  exalts  ana 
all  that  debases  the  soul,  he  beholds  in 
the  hour  of  weakness,  solitude,  or  dismay ; 
and  hard  and  unthinking  must  he  be,  if 
such  lessons  make  no  enduring  impres- 
sion, and  excite  no  comprehensive  sym- 
pathies. 

Medidne  ei\joys  no  immunity  from  the 
spirit  of  tiiie  age.  Who  does  not  recognixe 
in  the  popularity  of  Hahnemann's  system 
the  influence  of  the  transcendental  philos- 
ophy, a  kind  of  visionary  practice  analo- 
gous to  the  vague  terms  of  its  disdjdes  in 
literature ;  those  little  globules  with  the 
theoretical  aooomnaniment  catch  the  fkncy ; 
castor  oil  and  the  lancet  are  matterof- 
&ct  in  comparison.  And  so  with  hydro- 
pathy. There  is  in  our  day  what  may  be 
called  a  retum-to-nature  sdiooL  Words- 
worth is  its  expositor  in  poetry ;  Fourier 
in  social  life,  and  Turner  in  painting.  The 
newly  appreciated  efScacy  of  water  ac- 
cords with  this  principle.  It  is  an  ele- 
mental medicament,  limpid  as  the  style  of 
Peter  Bell,  free  from  admixture  as  the  in- 
dividual labor  in  a  model  community,  and 
as  directly  caught  from  nature  as  the 
aerial  perspective  of  England's  late  scenic 
limner.  Even  what  has  been  considered 
the  inevitable  resort  to  dissection  in  order 
to  acquire  anatomical  knowledge,  it  is  now 
pretended,  has  a  substitute  in  clairvoy- 
ance. Somewhat  of  truth  in  this  si»rituiiil- 
izing  tendency  of  science,  there  doubtiess 
is,  but  Fact  is  the  basis  of  positive  knowl- 
edge, and  the  most  unwarrantable  of  all 
experiments,  with  only  imagination  for  a 
guide,  are  those  involving  human  life. 
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LETTERS    OF   PASi^PIDEMUS. 


NUMBER   ONE. 


MT  Dear  Sir, — I  left  this  county  as 
nearly  as  possible  (next  June,  I  be- 
lieve, will  complete  it),  one  quarter  of  a 
century  back,  to  go  to  school.  I  was  sent 
^home,"  as  tney  called  it — that  is,  away 
from  home,  to  the  land  which  my  parents, 
and,  I  presume,  yours  also,  long  ago  be- 
longed to — to  be  educated. 

Does  one  get  educated  in  twenty-five 
years,  I  wonder  ?  The  wisest  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece  describes  to  us,  how 
that  he 

**Bm1i  dftj  grew  oldtr  and  leunt  ■omething  new." 

And,  since  the  something  new  may  possi- 
bly contradict,  and  vnll  assuredly  modify 
tibe  every  thing  not  so  new  before  it,  at 
what  age  may  one  consider  one's  self  enti- 
tled. Tor  example,  to  write  letters  in  print 
to  tne  Editor  of  a  Magazine  ?  At  what 
figure  does  one  attain  one's  real  majority 
and  right  of  roeech  ?  How  soon  may  one 
venture  to  affirm  any  thing  which  every 
body  else  does  not  already,  know  and 
believe  ?  And,  in  tne  mean  time,  is  there 
any  good  in  talking  merely  to  be  assented 
to?  Is  it  so  agreeable  an  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  to  express  mentally  to 
himself  that  assent  ?  If  agreeable,  is  it 
therefore  useful?  "Were  it  not  better 
done  as  others  use  ?  "  to  follow  the  plough 
or  the  ledger,  to  find  a  Neaera  in  agri- 
culture, or  an  Amaryllis  in  commerce? 
"What  boots  it,  vrith  incessant  care,  to 
tend  the  slighted"  bookmaker's  trade, 
"and  strictly  meditate  the  thankless 
muse^'  of  Magazines?  Will  posterity- 
know  any  thing  of  our  miserably  imper- 
fect, impotent  fugitive  verses,  or  contem- 
poraneity be  none  the  worse  for  them  ? 
Are  we  not  most  likely  corrupting  the 
pure  taste  which  would  otherwise  turn 
with  a  natural  appetite  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  to  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  to 
Yiigil  and  Homer?  Goethe,  I  have 
heaid,  said  not  long  before  his  doith,  that 
had  he  known  ere  he  began  writing,  how 
many  good  books  there  were  in  the  world 
before,  he  would  never  have  written  a 
word. 

There  is  one  thing,  indeed,  I  think  one 
might  do,  could  one  only  believe  that  one 
could.  No  so  certain  a  way  of  learning 
f  Jie  merit  of  a  great  picture,  as  an  attempt 
io  copy  it  or  represent  something  like  it 
And  as  we,  if  we  look  to  it  and  take  pains, 
may  b^  our  indifierent  writing,  learn  to 
appreciate  the  worth  and  ment  of  great 
writers,  whom  before  we  thought  but  Ut- 
ue  of,  so  it  is  also  possible  that  our  fidUn 


fill,  though  small  attempts,  may  help  peo- 
ple to  appreciate  the  gieat  ori^nals. 

Every  new  age  has  something  new  in 
it, — takes  up  a  new  position;  the  view 
presented  by  the  writers  of  an  anterior  age 
is  not  readily  seized,  or  adopted  by  those 
bom  in  a  later  century.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  one  good  work  attainable  to  tne  efforts 
of  the  humble,  modem  litteraieur^  to  ele- 
vate and  direct  to  the  noblest  objects  the 
tastes  and  enjoyments  of  his  contempora- 
ries. He  holds  a  position  common  with 
them :  he  may  avul  hhnself  of  this  for 
their  edification.  As  the  traveller  vdio 
knows  the  country  will  show  his  less  ex- 
perienced companion  at  each  new  stage, 
each  further  remove,  under  changed  as- 
pects, the  high  mountain  points  thiE^  aie 
retiring  from;  will  point  out  the  Mont 
Blanc  whose  shadow  they  stood  in  at 
Ohamouni,  in  its  fiill  magnificent  outline 
at  Sallandies^  and  again,  ftr  distant,  yet 
not  less  rose-tinged  at  sunset  from  G^eneva, 
so  the  writers  (that  is,  or  should  be,  the 
more  instructed  readers)  of  each  new  cen- 
tury, may  successively  restore  each  suc- 
cessive generation  to  connection  with  the 
teachers  of  the  past  Such  is  a  possible 
function  for  a  writer.  Do  twenty-five 
years  educate  one,  I  wonder,  for  this — 
twenty-five  years  of  the  universal  slov- 
Mly  habits  of  wriOn^  <^'^>  »«*^ 
thinking,  remembermg,  which  pervade 
our  time  ?  "  Twenty-five  years  have  I 
spent  in  learning,"  said  the  voung  man 
to  the  old.  "Return,"  said  the  sage, 
"and  spend  another  twenty-five  in  un- 
learning." "Each  day  grow  older  and 
unlearn  something" — is  this  to  be  our 
other  reading  of  Solon's  maxim  ?  Alas ! 
it  would  seem  there  is  need  of  it  We 
submit  ourselves  for  instruction  to  teach- 
ers, and  they  teach  us  (or  is  it  our  awk- 
wardness that  we  leam  from  them)  their 
fkults  and  mistakes.  Each  new  age  and 
each  new  year  has  its  new  direction ;  and 
we  go  to  Uie  well-informed  of  the  season 
before  ours,  to  be  put  by  them  in  the 
direction  which,  because  right  for  their 
time,  is  therefore  not  quite  right  for  ours. 

Upon  the  water  in  a  boat, 
I  nt  and  sketch  aa  there  we  float; 
The  loene  to  fldr,  the  Btream  to  atroag^ 
I  sketch  It  aa  we  float  aloog. 

The  stream  to  strange  and  aa  I  sit 
And  Tlew  the  plctore  that  we  qnlt» 
It  flows  and  flows,  and  bean  the  boat. 
And  I  sit  sketching  aa  we  float 

Still  aa  we  go,  the  things  I  see, 
£*«n  sa  I  see  them,  cease  to  be. 
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__iihm,  and  with  the  bcwt 

The  whole  penpeoUvA  seems  to  flost 

Bidli  polBted  height*  eech  wavy  Une, 
To  new  and  other  Ibrms  oomhlne ; 
PwpactkuB  ehengo  and  eolors  fkde, 
Am  all  the  landscape  Is  remade. 

Depletedf-^either  far,  nor  near. 
And  lai^ger  there,  and  smaller  hero, 
And  partly  old,  and  partly  new, 
E^en  I  ean  hardlj  thhik  It  true. 

Yet  stiD  I  look,  and  etUl  I  alt, 
A^fnsllng,  shaping,  altering  it; 
And  atiU  the  cnrrent  bears  the  boat 
And  me,  still  sketnhing  as  we  float 

Bid  I  reiilly  read  or  only  dream  some- 
wbere  that  anecdote  of  an  elderly  painter. 
who,  going  over  one  day,  with  a  friend  of 
fab  yoath,  who  had  known  him  in  his 
prime  and  promise,  a  series  of  his  popular 
and  most  admired  pieces,  said  moumAilly, 
'AD  ibese  poor,  unmeaning,  ill-designed, 
ha£r«xecated  things,  I  haTe  made  to  earn 
bread  and  time  to  do  f  Aa<,"  pointing  to  a 
chaotic^  unfinished  canyas  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  "and  <Aa/ after  all,  is  as  bad  as 
any  of  them."  ""  This  also ''  saith  the 
preacher,  **  is  a  sore  evil  that  I  haye  seen 
aader  the  sun." 

To  grow  old,  therefore,  learning  and 
onleanung,  is  such  the  conclusion  ?  Gon- 
cfaiskm  or  no  conclusion,  such,  alas  1  ap- 
pears to  be  our  ineyitable  lot,  the  fixed 
ordmanoe  of  the  life  we  live.  The  cruel 
Idbg  Tarchetius  gave  his  daughters  a  web 
to  weave,  upon  the  completion  of  which 
he  said  they  should  get  married;  and 
vfaat  these  inToluntary  Penelopes  did  in 
the  daytime,  servants  by  his  orders  undid 
aft  nif^i.  A  hopeless  and  a  weary  work, 
iodeed,  especialljr  for  young  peofde  desir- 
ous to  get  mamed. 

Weaving  and  unweaving,  learning  and 
■nkandng,  leamine  painMly,  painfully 
aafeanun^  under  the  orders  of  the  crud 
king  Tarchetius,  behold, — are  we  to  say, 
*ODr  life?  "  **  Every  new  lesson,"  saith 
tie  Oriental  proverb,  "is  another  gray 
hair;  and  time  will  pluck  out  this  a^." 
And  what  saith  the  preacher?  "I,  the 
pRadker,  was  King  over  Israel  in  Jerusa- 
koL  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and 
SBardi  oat  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
things  that  are  done  under  the  heavens ; 
tkiisore  travail  hath  God  given  to  the 
SODS  of  men  to  be  exercised  therewith." 
'  Percke  pensa  ?  Pensando  tf'iawccAwi," 
and  tbe  young,  unthinking  Italian,  to  the 
^rave  CSerman  sitting  by  him  in  tne  dili- 
genoe^  ndioee  name  was  Goethe.  Is  it 
tme? 

To  nend  nnobonted  jears  of  pain 

^g^»t  again,  and  yet  asain. 

In  woifcfiigoat  in  henf  and  brain 

The  problem  of  onr  being  here ; 
To  gather  frets  fjrom  Ihr  and  near; 
Upon  tbs  mind  to  hold  them  dear, 
And,  knowing  more  maj  yet  ^>petf. 
Unto  one^  kEBet  breath  to  fear 
TIm  pcematme  reanlt  to  draw, — 
la  all  the  oltfeet,  end,  and  Uw 

And  pnrpoae  of  onr  being  here  ? 


Nevertheless,  to  say  something,  to  talk 
to  one's  fellow-creatures,  to  relieve  one's 
self  by  a  little  exchange  of  ideas,  is  there 
no  good,  is  there  no  harm,  in  that?  Prove 
to  the  utmost  the  imperfection  of  our 
views,  our  thoughts,  our  conclusions ;  yet 
you  will  not  hare  established  the  aseless- 
ness  of  writing. 

Most  true,  indeed,  by  writing  we  re- 
lieve ourselves,  we  unlearn ;  it  is  the  one 
best  recipe  for  fitcilitating  that  needfiil 
process. 

**Each  day  write  something,  and  unlearn  it  sa" 

Most  true,  indeed !  The  observations  that 
we  can  make  nothing  of,  the  maxims  that 
have  ceased  to  be  serviceable  to  us,  our 
spent  theories,  our  discarded  hypotheses, 
the  wit  that  nas  become  stale  to  us,  the 
wisdom  that  has  grown  fusty  with  us,  the 
imaginations  that  molest  us,  the  ill-humors 
that  fret  us,  our  follies,  fancies,  falsities ; 
oh,  happy  reUef ! — away  with  them  to  the 
Magazine! 

Yes,  methinks  I  see  it  so,  through  the 
long  series  of  ages.  The  Iliad  is  but  the 
scum  of  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  Plato's 
dialogues  the  refuse  of  his  thought.  Who 
that  reads  the  Odyssey  perceives  not  that 
it  is  an  act  of  penitence  for  the  Iliad,  and 
feels  not  tha^  had  the  poet  lived,  the 
Odyssey  also,  would  have  had  its  Pali- 
node ?  In  the  divine  eloquence  of  Plato 
there  are  intonations  in  which  I  hear  him 
saying  to  me — "  You  know  I  don't  quite 
mean  all  this." 

**  Alaa  1  Hia  tme  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view," 

is  the  Great  Dramatist's  profoundest  feel- 
ing about  himself,  his  doings,  his  sayings, 
his  writings.  Virgil  bade  his  JSneid  be 
burnt ;  and  what  we  read  as  his,  is  not 
his  deliberate  word,  but  that  of  Yarius 
and  Tuoca.  As  Rousseau,  it  is  said,  in 
bis  old  age,  smiled  sadly  at  the  fervent 
disciples  of  the  Social  Contract,  the  Emile, 
and  the  Julie ;  so,  doubt  it  not,  did  greater 
than  Rousseau.  So  felt  Raphael  of  his 
paintings,  and  Phidias  of  his  sculptures, 
Michael  Angelo,  also,  of  his  Pantheon 
suspended  in  the  heavens.  Dante,  from 
some  strange  region  of  the  Spiritual 
Spaces,  looks  down,  half  scorn,  half  re- 
morse, on  the  worshippers  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  his  human  spleen  and  bitter^ 
ness.  Cervantes  laughs  aloud  to  hear  phi- 
losophers discriminate  the  pure  reason  in 
Don  Quixote  and  the  understanding  in 
Sancho ;  and  Montaigne  with  open  eyes 
of  more  than  mortal  wonder  repeats  his 
*'  Que  sfaisje  ?  "  at  the  sight  of  grave  wor- 
shippers of  his  levities.  May  it  not  be 
true  that  when  I  quote  from  Milton,  a 
shade  of  severe  vexation  darkens  his  spi- 
ritual features,  and  when  I  repeat  the 
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wisdom  of  Ecclesiastes,  an  etbereftl  frown 
oontracts  the  immortal  forehead  of  the 
Preacher? 

You  are  feeding,  oh  joyx  students  of 
Qreek  and  lovers  of  Latin,  you  that  add 
to  your  German,  French,  and  to  your 
French.  Italian  and  Spanish,  you  inquirers 
afar  off  into  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  you  do- 
TOtees  of  Chaucer  and  votaries  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton — you  are  feeding  upon 
that,  precisely,  which  was  tried  by  these 
wise  men  of  old  and  found  wanting.  You 
stand  pickmg  up  the  dross,  where  those 
before  you  have  carried  away  the  gold ; 
you  are  swallowing  as  truth,  what  they 
put  away  from  them — expressed^  because 
It  was  false  or  insufficient 

Or  is  this,  pcradventure,  confined  to  our 
own  weaker  selves,  our  more  impatient, 
irretentive,  unthoughtful  age  ?  For,  cer- 
tainly, my  dear  sir,  what  you  and  I  and 
the  young  people  read  in  any  modem  page 
is,  in  the  manner  afore  stated,  ^*  the  thing 
that  is  not"  Each  striking  new  novel 
does  but  reveal  a  theory  of  life  and  action 
which  its  writer  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of; 
each  enthusiastic  address  or  oration  is  but 
that  which  its  speaker  is  just  beginning 
to  feel  disgusted  with.  Oh  !  happy  and 
happy  again,  and  thrice  happy  relief  to 
the  writer  j  but  to  the  reader ? 

Said  the  Tree  to  the  Children,  "  How 
can  you  go  and  pick  up  those  dirty  dead 
leaves  I  have  thrown  away?"  Said  the 
Children  to  the  Tree,  "  Will  you  g'ow  us 
any  better  next  year  7  "  Said  the  Tree  to 
the  Children.  "  What !  are  you  positively 
going  to  put  into  your  mouths  those  hor- 
rid &ings  (fruit,  do  you  call  it  ?)  that  have 
fallen  from  my  branches?"  Said  the 
Children  to  the  Tree,  "  Why,  they  are 
very  nice."  Said  the  Tree  then  to  itself, 
'^  Suppose  I  were  to  restrain  myself  next 
spring,  and  not  grow  any  leaves,  and  to 
suppress,  ascetically,  all  tendencies  to  blos- 
som ?  Should  I  not  then  produce  some- 
thing better  ?  By  all  that  is  wise  and 
mond,  I  will  try."  Said  the  Springtime 
six  months  after  to  the  Tree,  "  My  dear 
Tree,  that  is  out  of  the  question."  The 
Children  came  again  the  next  fall,  and 
the  Tree  made  no  remark. 

An  illustration,  however,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  an  argument ;  though  some- 
times, indeed,  it  ma>  De  better.  It  is  a 
^me,  in  any  case,  for  two  to  play  at  For 
it  is  also  told  of  the  Phoenix,  that,  having 
reached  its  term  of  years,  it  proceeded  to 
Arabia,  and  built  up  carefully  its  pyre  of 
odoriferous  combustibles,  and  sat  down  to 
expect  the  new  birth.  But  when  the  fire 
began  to  kindle,  and  the  odoriferous  sticks 
enured,  the  odors  indeed  were  beautiful 
(ornithologists,  however,  are  uncertain 
whether  tiie  Phoenix  has  any  sense  of 


smell),  the  flame  meantime  was  meet  on- 
doubtedly  painful  in  the  extreme  when  it 
got  within  the  feathers  (the  Phoenix  there 
is  no  question  has  the  sense  of  touchy 
The  Phoenix  started  np  and  exclaimed  to 
itself,  *^  Oh !  surely,  surely,  I  am  young 
again  now!"  ^^Sit  still,  sit  still,  poor 
Phoenix ;  not  till  pain  has  deprived  thee  of 
the  very  sense  of  pain,  not  until  thought 
and  self-<»>n8cionsness  are  burnt  out  and 
out  of  thee — not,  by  many  pangs,  yet — in 
the  new  creature  bom  in  thee;"  with  which 
exhortation  the  story  concludes. 

And  with  which  illustration,  npcm 
which  side,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  truth,  or  the 
most  of  Uie  tmth  ?  "  As  the  leaves  are. 
80  are  the  lives  of  men ; "  and  so  also 
their  writings?  Shall  we  yield  to  the 
promptings  of  Nature,  and  let  the  eager 
sap  aspire  forth  in  germination,  and  the 
leaflets  open  out,  and  display  themselves, 
to  fall  from  us  dead  and  uncomely  in  No- 
vember? Or  shall  we  bum  slowly,  in 
silence,  that  hereafter  something  better 
may  be  bom  of  us  ?     Quten  sahe  7 

Was  it  the  silence  or  the  speech  of  pre- 
vious ages  that  formed  the  more  perfect 
writers  ?  Was  Perugino  necessary  to  Ra- 
phad,  or  had  Raphael  been  more  himself 
without  him?  Some  function,  indeed, 
higher  than  that  of  mere  self-relief,  we 
must  conceive  of  for  the  writer.  To  sum 
up  the  large  experience  of  ages,  to  lay  the 
finger  on  yet  unobserved,  or  undiscovered 
phenomena  of  the  Inner  Universe,  some- 
thing we  can  detect  of  these  in  the 
spheric  architecture  of  St  Peter's,  in  the 
creative  touches  of  the  Tempest 

Imperfect,  no  doubt,  both  this  and  that 
is ;  short  of  the  better  thing  to  come — the 
real  thing  that  is.  Yet  not  impotent,  not 
wholly  unavailing. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  let  me  ofier  you 
the  last  "modem  mvocation"  to  the 
Poet — shall  we  say  in  modem  phrase— of 
the  Future  ?  "  Come,  Poet,  come  "—No, 
I  will  trouble  you  only  with  a  few  verses 
at  the  end. 

In  vain  I  leon  to  call,  aad  ret 
Think  not  the  MTlnz  yean  loiiget : 
Agea  of  faeroea  ftmgnt  and  tAi, 
Tnat  Homer,  in  the  end,  might  teD ; 
O'er  groTelllng  generationa  past 
The  Doric  column  roee  at  last 
And  thoosand  bearta  on  thooaand  yean 
Had  wasted  labor,  hopea  and  fean^ 
Knel1^  langliters  and  onmeanlng  teara, 
Ere  England'%  Bhakspeare  saw,  or  Boina, 
The  pure  perfection  of  her  dome. 
Othera,  I  doubt  not.  If  not  we, 
The  laaue  of  oar  tolls  ahall  see ; 
Young  children  gather  aa  tiieir  own 
The  harvest  that  the  Dead  have  aown— 
The  Dead,  Ibrgottea  and  unknown. 

Let  me  sign  myself,  my  dear  sir  (as 
we  are  all  "strangers  and  pilgrims"  so 
myself  in  an  especial  sense), 
Your  &ithful  and  obliged 
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SKETTCHES  IN  A  PARISIAN  GAF£  . 


rr  is  a  stnnge  sight !  So  striking,  I  re- 
salTed  while  sipping  my  chocolat  a  Peau 
(try  it  when  yoa  goto  Tortoni's),  that  if 
tbe  throng  of  omnibuses,  hacks  and  car- 
liiges  allowed  me  to  reach  my  neat  little 
chamber,  higher  up  in  the  air  than  the  no- 
torious port'hoUs  of  the  Astor  House, 
rwbat  Mchetor  is  there  who  has  not  been 
oamned  to  that  ascent  and  descent,  and 
thoK  many-bedded  rooms  ?)  I  resolved,  I 
ay,  to  jot  down  my  impressions  of  the 
amnatched  scene  which  is  ixcted  on  the 
BHTOW  strip  of  asphaltum  pavement  lying 
between  the  Chauss^e  d*  Antin  and  the 
Roe  Lafitte — ^that  strip  of  ground  every 
body  has  read  about,  all  hope  to  tread — 
the  BonleTard  des  Italiens. 

That  is  Paris,  argal-France.  For  the 
^iOTf  of  the  Palais  Boyal  has  depart- 
ed, as  it  fiided  away  from  its  predecessors, 
the  Pont  Neof  and  the  Place  Kovale :  now 
the  microcosm  of  Paris  is  the  boulevard 
des  ItaHens.  There  the  pulse  of  that  sin- 
goiar  thing  called  Life  in  Paris  beats  high 
ferer  pulse  all  the  year  round ;  through 
this  thick  and  perfect  plate-^lass  window 
flf  Tortoni's — (hraw  your  chair  closer  that 
the  cmiain  may  not  obstruct  your  view-^ 
jtrn  can  observe  and  cast  the  horoscope  of 
an  Paris.  What !  fortune-telling  absurd  ? 
By  the  Witch  of  Endor,  but  I'll  pin  my 
iuifli  on  the  coffee  grounds  tossed  by  a 
emning  hand  in  a  cup  of  Tortoni's. 

You  would  be  out — woefully  out  if  you 
deemed  these  omens  could  be  read  this 
first  day  you  sat  in  the  comfortably  stuff- 
ed velvet  arm-chair,  and  rapped  the  mar- 
Ue  table  to  summon  the  waiter  to  the 
pttDfnlly  irksome  task  of  playing  (Edipus 
to  your  ....  French  (I  think  you  called 
thelangoage  you  used  this  morning  to  your 
porter)  ?  No.  It  is  more  difficult  than 
the  Lady  Common  Law,  which  (if  my  Lord 
Coke  may  be  credited)  requires  the  vigils 
of  twenty  years  of  novitiate.  The  Lady 
Paris  demands  a  still  longer  novitiate. 

The  first  day  you  sat  here,  would  be 
Eke  a  first  visit  to  a  cotton  mill ;  all  would 
be  SQ-an^  noise  and  wild  confusion.  Con- 
versation would  seem  to  your  ear  like  the 
jabbering  of  the  monkeys  in  the  wire 
palace  in  tbe  Garden  of  Plants ;  there  would 
be  no  apparent  distinction  between  the 
Attic  elegance  of  tone  and  diction  of  the 
poet,  and  the  vulgar  brutality  of  the  Au- 
iwgnat  water-carrier  :  both  would  be 
frnch  to  you.  If  you  kept  a  journal, 
the  note  of  this  day  would  be ; — saw  a 
great  many  mustachioed  men,  struck  with 
tke  number  of  soldiers  and  variety  of 
mifinrms,  disappointed  in  the  dress  of  the 
and  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  not 


having  seen  a  pretty  woman  during  the 
day. 

And  that  would  be  all  you'd  see !  TTuU 
all  contained  on  that  letff  of  life !  Tluzt 
all  that  is  visible,  legible  on  this  animated 
page  !  A  schoolboy  might  as  well  say 
he  could  read  Demosthenes'  famous  oath, 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  pinning  an 
English  definition  to  every  Qreek  word. 

In  six  months,  if  you  had  acquaintan- 
ces, you  might  learn  that  that  gentleman 
in  a  snuff<x>lored  suit,  his  hat  thrown  far 
back  on  his  high  broad  forehead,  calm  as 
the  iaoe  is  stem,  and  with  the  lines  of  sor- 
row about'  the  mouth,  his  face  fixed  on  the 
ground  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  is  named 
Guizot.  You  may  have  pointed  out  to 
you  that  short,  thick,  bow-legged,  rolling 
gentleman,  who  walks  along  the  Boule- 
vard as  if  he  were  givinechasiB  to  the  man 
in  seven-league  boots,  his  hat  crushed  over 
his  eyes,  which  look  so  bright  and  fiill  of 
fun,  meet  companions  to  that  mischievous 
mouth,  but  for  which  features  you  would 
set  down  M.  Thiers  (that  is  his  name)  for 
the  runner  of  some  banking  house . .  These^ 
who  would  be  lions  or  stars  any  where 
else  in  the  wide  worid,  are  nobodpr  here. 
A  mob  is  always  vulgar  and  unnoticeable, 
and  there  is  a  mob  of  distinguished  people 
always  in  Paris.  Any  day  between  three 
and  five  o'clock  you  can  see  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  members  of  nearly  all 
the  Royal  families  of  Europe,  the  heroes 
of  half  a  dozen  difibiient  revolutions  from 
as  many  difierent  countries.  Princes,  War- 
riors, Poets,  Painters,  Sculptors,  States- 
men   The  other  day  I  saw  Colonel 

Fremont  begging  a  lieht  from  the  Hospo- 
darof  Wallachia,  ana  neither  knew  who 
the  other  was.  This  latency  of  distinc- 
tion, only  evoked  by  a  dinner  invitation 
or  a  court-ball,  which  Paris  afibrds,  makes 
it  so  charming  a  residence  to  all  who  bear 
honors  buckl^  on  their  back.  Here  the 
hero  is  a  hero  only  to  his  valet  de  chambre. 

If  you  know  the  faces  of  all  these  great 
men,  you  have  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
City  Directory  or  of  a  valet  de  chambTe,but 
you  don't  know  Paris.  It  is  well  worth 
knowing.  It  repays  the  pains  expended 
on  it,  for  when  you  know  it,  the  gilded  cor- 
niced saloons,  the  splendid  cafte,  the  lux- 
uriant restaurants,  the  charming  theatres, 
lose  their  ;*Gwerful  attraction;  you  turn 
from  the' thick-rouged  skeleton  with  % 
longing  ibr  the  pure  air,  the  beautiful 
country,  the  fiuniliar  accents  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  home,  Anglo-Saxon  purity,  Anglo- 
Saxon  virtue,  Anglo  Saxon  sincerity  and, 
let  me  add,  Angl^axon  liberty. 

No  city  contains  so  many  persons  who 
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Utb  bj  their  wits.  Strangers  abound  here, 
and  with  their  aocumalated  savings,  long 
beforehand  destined  to  defray  the  pleas- 
ures of  their  visit  to  Paris,  their  ignorance 
of  this  world  and  their  common  ignorance 
of  French,  make  them  the  ready  pre^  of 
acute  sharpers.  •  The  usages  of  Paris 
furnish  forth  to  the  adroit  Sdventurer  in^ 
numerable  opportunities  of  wriggling  him- 
self into  the  acquaintance  of  the  person 
who  occupied  with  him  the  same  small 
table  at  the  restaurant  yesterday  at  din- 
ner, or  his  neighbor  in  the  cafe  in  the 
morning.  What  heart  could  resist  grati- 
tude to  the  benefactor  who  gave  intelli- 
gence to  the  stupid  waiter  that  could  not 
understand  his  own  language  as  you 
pronounced  it;  to  the  beneficent  guide 
who  duected  your  inexperienced  fingers 
through  the  "  wandering  masses  ^'  of  a  bill 
of  fare  in  twenty-four  octavo  pages,  with 
a  verbal  appendix  rolled  out  of  the  wdter's 
mouth  with  infinitely  greater  dexterity 
than  ever  a  mountebank  poured  forth 
ribbons.  Their  breasts  apparently  over- 
flow with  the  richest  cream  of  human 
kindness ;  they  dissipate  their  charitable 
beneficences  on  the  first  comer  in 
broadcloth  and  patent  leather  boots.  To 
these  their  good  nature  topples  to  weak- 
ness ;  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  services 
they  will  perform,  there  is  no  office  too 
mean  for  them,  there  is  no  passion  too 
disgraceful  for  them  to  minister  to.  What 
adds  greater  value  to  those  services  is,  they 
are  condescensions  of  some  titled  person, 
whose  rank,  though  not  found  in  any  book 
of  heraldry,  will  be  found  in  the  amount 
abstracted  finom  your  credit  at  Greene's. 

In  Paris  every  thing  may  be  had  for 
money.  Do  you  wish  strawberries  on 
Christmas  day,  or  peaches  for  New-Year's 
dinner ;  would  you  have  oysters  in  Ai^ 
gust  or  cranberries  in  July  ?  Ghevet  can 
furmsh  you.  Py thiases  and  Damons  can 
be  hired  by  the  hour.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  will  furnish  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice a  family  of  all  ages,  all  sizes,  and  both 
sexes.  The  Maison  de  Saint  Denis  has  a 
fresh  assortment  of  wives  always  on  hand. 
Do  you  seek  a  fortune  ?  M.  St  Foe  "  nego- 
tiates rich  marriages.  He  is  as  secret  as 
the  tomb."  Are  your  feet  awkward  and 
gawky?  Cellarius  makes  them  nimble  and 
spry.  Can  the  hairs  of  your  head  be 
numbered  by  your  viM-^L-via  in  advance  ? 
there  are  incomparable  oils  here,  whkh  will 
conceal  vour  pate  beneath  a  tro^ncal  luxuri- 
ance of  hirsute  ve^tation.  There  are  men- 
machines — ^M.  Fadlet  for  example — ^who 
will  throw  a  raw  Yankee  into  their  back- 
parlor,  and  ^in  sixty  lessons,  of  one 
hour  each,"  turn  him  out  a  spruce  French- 
man, &miliar  with  Comeille,  at  home  in 
Molidre,  and  with  Lafontaine  by  heart. 


Surely  you  don't  see  all  this  from  Tor- 
toni's  window? 

But  you  do  if  you  can  read  what  is  be- 
fore you.  M.  Faillet  disputes  with  le 
Docteur  Albert  for  possession  of  the  hol- 
low columns  which  adorn  the  Boulevard, 
and  would  disfigure  conversation  with  ears 
polite.  This  vaunts  his  practice  and  that 
his  pills.  Chevet's  cart  continually  pass- 
es to  and  fro  with  its  driver,  whose  rubi- 
cund face  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recom 
mendation. 

Some  New-Yorkers  have  compared  th« 
Boulevards  to  Broadway.  I  have  nevei 
been  able  to  discover  more  than  one  point 
of  resemblance — the  names  of  both  thor 
oughfares  begin  with  B.  The  houses  on 
the  Boulevards  are  of  yellow  stone,  thre« 
stories  higher  than  those  on  Broadway, 
surcharged  with  gray  iron-netted  balconies, 
pierced  with  lofty  coachways;  the  win- 
dows open  like  doors,  instead  of  being  hung 
with  weights;  the  street  is  macadamixed, 
the  sidewalks  are  covered  with  asphaltum ; 
the  shops — if  those  niches  may  be  called 
shops — ^are  but  glove,  or  jewelry,  or  s^ar, 
or  ribbons,  or  bonnet  or  tailors'  shops,  if 
they  are  not  those  shops  dignified  with 
the  names  of  restaurant  or  caf6,  where  the 
most  important  business  of  human  life  is 
carried  on.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  j  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  is  famous.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Caf6  Anglais,  or  Tortoni's  ?  Have  not  we 
all  promised  ourselves  to  dine  one  day  at 
the  Cafi&  de  Paris,  or  Maison  d'  Or  ? 

The  throne  that  fills  the  ample  side- 
walks is  still  less  like  the  crowd  that 
forms  a  part  of  Broadway.  There  every 
face  is  evidently  conscious  that  the  Ex- 
change and  Wall-strcct  arc  near  one  end, 
Grace  Church  at  the  other  end  of  Broad- 
way, and  the  City  Hall  standing  in  the 
Park.  Here  it  is  patent  on  every  face 
that  its  possessor  is  virgin  (the  only 
virginity  to  be  found  in  Paris)  to  red  ink, 
thi^  oxlock  and  large  red  wafers ;  that 
he  never  heard  of  Simday  except  as  a  great 
ball  day  at  Ranelagh  or  Asniercs;  nor 
of  constables  and  penitentiaries,  but  in 
connection  with  politic  ....  something-of- 
fenders, it's  a  hard  word  he  has  not  used 
since  ....  since  ....  since  1851. 

Can  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  of  New- 
York  remember  to  have  seen  rustic  chairs 
as  thick  on  the  flags  of  Broadway  as  they 
now  are  on  the  asphaltum  here  ?  or  active 
waiters  with  their  eternal  v'/aand  oon- 
tmual  posing  of  questions  in  subtraction 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house— a  Mrs.  Cas- 
sins  in  arithmetic  though  not  in  weight. 
No  Fourth  of  July  ever  assembles  in 
Broadway  the  number  and  variety  of 
uniforms  for  ever  flitting  along  the  Boule- 
vard.   Did  you  ever  see  a  Hussar  with 
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his  doable  coat  graoefnlly  filling  over  his 
aboolder,  and  giying  new  relief,  to  the 
lichlj  and  profttsely.  braided  nniform,  ex- 
oept  in  a  fancy  ball  at  Newport?  With 
yen,  where  bat  on  the  stage  are  the  stal- 
wart CnirassieTS  to  be  seen  with  their  thick 
armor  {ovtecting  their  breasts  and  backs  ? 
Yon  baTe  seen  a  Lanoer,  and  a  Carabineer, 
and  a  Heavy  and  a  Light  Dragoon,  and 
an  Artilleryman,  but  have  you  met  the 
Guides  (that  aristocratic  company,  aU  of 
irtkoee  members  are  oblised  to  speak  two 
or  three  laz^uages)  in  Sieir  showy  uni- 
brm,  or  those  impertinent,  insolent  Prse- 
Ufians — ^the  Municipal  Guard.  Where, 
ocept  on  Monsieur  Hackett-Mallet's 
badL  have  you  seen  the  uniform  of  the 
Ittfalid,  whose  eye  fills  at  the  mention  of 
Naooleon's  name.  Though  that  old  frame 
is  bowed  double,  it  stSl  holds  a  heart 
which  glows  with  enthusiasm  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  Austerlitz,  whose  glorious 
son  dazzled  him ;  of  Eylau.  whose  snow 
benumbed  him ;  of  Jena,  '*  This  wound  I 
got  there,  jdease  sir." 

The  City  Fathers  would  abate  as  nui- 
sances thosB  thin,  graceful,  tall,  pretty 
baflet^ls  (they  call  them  rats  from 
their  wmidertul  agility  of  body,  acquired 
by  seven  hoars'  exercise  in  the  dancing- 
room  from  their  eighth  year); — and 
those  impertinent,  unsexed  women^ "  with 
tueheads  of  bronze  and  hearts  hke  the 
BOtho'  millstone,"  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
ot  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette — ^let  us  avoid 
poUating  these  pages  with  any  physH 
^donr  of  ihese  sirens — sirens,  alas!  but 
in  ttsciiiations  and  dangers,  for  they 
die  (when  suicide  does  not  prematurely 
end  their  abhorred  life  long)  before  their 
thirtieth  year,  and  generally  in  their  teenSj 
OB  the  miserable  bed  of  some  hospital. 
A  dissecting  table  is  their  coffin;  their 
requiem,  the  coarse  jest  of  the  brutal  me- 
ml  student 

Ah !  from  this  easy  chair  I  can  under- 
stand the  emotions  which  filled  Xerxes' 
eyes  with  tears  when  seated  in  his  state 
chariot  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  he  could  survey  the  myriads  of 
men  he  led  towards  Greece;  he  thought 
of  all  that  horde — ^not  one  would  exist 
after  a  brief  hundred  years.  The  throng 
which  passes  before  these  plate-glass  win- 
dows, seems  some  great  funeral  proces- 
flioo — ^yoa  are  tempted  to  ask,  is  not  the 
common  cradle  near  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tflle,  and  the  grave  near  the  Madeleine  ? 
The  insignificance  of  life  fbrcibly  appears 
from  the  numbers  of  men,  of  women 
and  of  children,  crushed  beneath  the  iron 
beel  d  civilization ;  that  man  whose  life 
is  exhausted  in  picking  up  the  segar-ends 
imder  the  cafSS  tables ;  this  woman,  who 
begs  your  spare  sous;  that  gprl,  whose  soul 


and  body  are  leprosied  with  vice.  During 
the  first  hoursone  spends  at  these  brilliant 
windows  he  is  bewildered  by  the  intrica- 
cy and  novelty  of  the  scene ;  the  bright 
reflection  from  the  gilded  wall  and  silvei^ 
ed  glass  blinds  his  eyes.  When  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  brilliancy,  he  begins  to 
distinguish  the  shades,  and  involuntarily 
he  closes  the  curtain. 

So  come — a  truce  to  my  disquisitions 
on  Paris  I  Let  us  take  care  that  our  cray- 
ons do  not  forget  to  animate  the  sketch 
by  jotting  down  the  conversations  which 
ull  on  our  ears,  and  introducing  the  events 
recorded  in  the  papers.  Waiter,  bring 
me  the  papers ! 

See  I — M.  Araeo  assures  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  Mars  has  a  depression  at 
its  two  poles  equal  to  A-  of  its  mass, 
that  its  inclination  is  28  aeerees,  nearly 
the  same  as  this  earth's,  and  consequent- 
ly (with  the  difference  of  bdng  longer 
than  ours,  Mars'  year  bemg  nearly  double 
our  year),  the  seasons  succeed  in  Mars  in 
the  same  order  as  here. '  He  says  the  two 
luminous  spots  near  the  poles  are  masses 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  perceptibly  diminish 
or  increase  as  summer  or  winter  reigns. 
The  climate  is  generally  more  rigorous 
than  with  us  (the  line  of  pen)etual  snow 
extends  to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
latitude  of  London),  in  consequence  of 
the  leneth  of  the  year  and  its  great  dis- 
tance m>m  the  sun ;  its  soil  is  of  a  red- 
dish ochre,  and  it  has  an  atmosphere.  M. 
Le vender  (the  bitter  rival  and  antagonist 
of  M.  Arago),  from  his  new  tables  of  the 
movement  of  the  sun,  and  the  laborious 
studies  which  enabled  him  to  prepare 
them,  announces  all  previous  tables  to  be 
full  of  errors,  and  his  own  not  altogether 
exempt  from  them  in  consequence  of  the 
oscillation  of  the  solar  perigee,  caused  by 
masses  yet  unknown  to  us.  He  thinks 
he  shall  be  able  in  some  years  to  describe 
planets  and  their  orbits,  which  lie  far 
away  in  space  beyond  mortal  eye ;   and 

Elanets  which  shall  rise  on  our  limited 
orizon  some  thousands  or  millions  of 
years  from  this  moment !  M.  Vincent,  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  states  that  Crosthencs,  from  hav- 
ing observed  that  at  noon  and  at  the  sol- 
stice the  sun's  rays  were  vertical  at  Syene, 
determined  to  measure,  at  the  same 
periods  of  time,  the  length  of  the  shadow 
of  a  vortical  gnomon  in  the  latitude  of 
Alexandria  (which  was  believed  to  be  on 
the  meridian^,  and  so  deduce  the  angle  of 
the  two  verticals  at  the  two  stations ;  and 
knowing  the  length  of  the  arc  between 
these  two  places,  he  concluded  a  figure 
equivalent  to  that  now  admitted  by  as- 
tronomers as  the  true  circumference  of 
this  globe.     M.  De  La  Rive  almost  per- 
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soaded  the  Aotdemy  that  graders  owb 
their  origin  to  the  cooling  pix^duced  at  the 
immersion  of  this  globe,  bj  the  evaporation 
of  the  waters  which  then  covered  it ;  and 
he  demonstrated,  bv  conclusive  experi- 
ments, that  this  ooounff  is  especially  in- 
tense when  the  water  which  is  evaporated, 
instead  of  being  a  unique  liquid  surface,  is 
mixed  with  certain  foreign  substances, 
such  as  earth  or  sand,  which  are  held  in 
suspension.  Do  not  omit  to  notice  that 
M.  Alvaro  Rejnoso  has  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  learned  society, 
that  the  hydrogene  of  water  acts  as  a  re«i 
metal  and  forms  a  base  of  greater  energy 
than  soda  potash — all  the  mineral  bases 
when  exposed  to  an  ejfxeme  degree  of 
temperature.  He  thinks  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  he  can  mam^acture  gran- 
ite, porphyry  and  marble,  m  his  labora- 
tonrl! 

where  shall  we  go  after  dinner  ? 

Shall  we  go  to  see  poor  Bayard's  last 
piece  ?  Tou  know  Bayard  is  dead  after 
writing  224  dramatic  pieces,  all  of 
which  were  successful,  and  sixty  com- 
manded great  success.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  falling  dead  in  his  own  ball- 
room shortly  after  the  dispersal  of  his 
guests.  He  was,  next  to  M.  Scribe  (his 
uncle  by  marriage),  the  best  vaudevillist 
we  had ;  his  last  vaudeville  none  but  he 
could  have  composed;  it  is  Boccaccb's 
Tales  dramatised !  Do  not  let  ns  waste 
the  evening  by  seeing  Mme.  de  Girardin's 
Lady  T\irtuffe;  although  Rachel  and 
Samson  appear  in  it^  their  admirable  tal- 
ents cannot  give  intellect  to  that  balder- 
dash. 

What  say  you  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
where  Mile,  de  Lagrange  has  won  great 
success  as  an  unriindled  canialrice^  over- 
coming difficulties  the  violin  could  not 
surmount ;  and  Mile.  Gruvelli  walks  the 
tragedy  queen  of  song,  and  M.  Napoleone 
Rossi  inherits  Lablache's  mantle  and 
paunch.  This  theatre  is  the  most  fashion- 
able theatre  in  Paris,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity of  1848,  frightened  the  surprised 
box-proprietors  of  the  Salle  Yentadour, 
the  fi^wnable  world  of  Paris  now  dis- 
plav  there  again  their  luxury,  beauty, 
and  grace. 

If  you  like  gay,  light,  sparkling  music, 
seek  the  Opera  Comique,  the  company  is 
excellent,  the  theatre  handsome,  and  very 
well  lighted.  They  are  now  playing  Ijcl 
Tmnelli,  a  new  opera  by  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  the  popular  author  of  Le  Caid 
and  Le  Songe  d^une  Nuit  d'Ete.  Ma- 
dame Ugalde,  Mile.  Lefebvre,  Mile.  Du- 
prez,  appear  there  alternately.  I  do  not 
know  a  place  of  amusement  where  an 
evening  may  be  passed  so  pleasantly. 


The  Gvmnase  certainly  cannot  be 
commended  now,  as  they  are  playing 
there  a  rather  dull  comedy  by  M.  Emile 
Angier,  which  turns  on  points  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Hunchback.  If  you  can- 
not see  Mme.  Rose  Cheri  in  any  other 
pieccL  go  by  all  means,  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure ner  admirable  talents  invariably  give. 
M.  Ponsard,  another  of  the  hopes  of 
France,  gives  a  comedy — Honor  and 
Wealth,  at  the  Odeon,  which  is  said  to  be 
suooessnil,  and  has  won  him  the  rosette 
of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I 
must  confess  I  have  never  felt  interest  in 
any  of  M.  Ponsard's  writings :  he  is  too 
cold. 

The  press  has  given  us  several  cham^ 
tng  books  recently.  I  have  read  none 
with  more  pleasure  than  the  Politique  de 
la  RestawnUion  en  1822  et  1823,  by 
Count  de  Maroellus.  Allow  me  to  quote 
a  new  and  characteristic  anecdote  aJ>out 
George  IV.  and  Mr.  Canning:  ** There 
was  a  ball  at  the  Palace ;  I  was- obliged 
to  dance  there  the  more  gayly  as  my 
friends  and  brothers  were  fighting  vaf- 
liantly  in  Spain ;  that  is  the  diplomatie 
rule.  Politicians  who  have  had  a  oo&- 
ference  in  the  morning,  have  always  some 
rectification  or  new  argument  to  make  to 
each  other  at  night  I  was  led  ofi"  by  the 
•Minister  (Canning),  far  from  the  ball- 
room (very  much  to  my  regret,  I  must 
acknowleage),''and  earned  into  the  bay 
of  a  window,  where  George  lY.  saw  us, 
and  coming  up,  said: — Ah!  my  dear 
Maroellus,  things  have  changed  very  ma<di 
smce  we  met  You  triumph  in  Spain, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it  But  it  is  said  King 
Ferdinand  has  recalled  as  ministers  at 
Cadiz,  the  men  who  deposed  him.  That's 
a  weakness  I  should  never  imitate.  They 
wanted  to  give  out  that  I  was  insane — 
you,  better  than  any  one  else,  know 
when  and  why.  But  as  I  told  Lord  Liv- 
erpool just  now,  if  my  ministers  should 
declare  me  mad,  I  might  regain  my  good 
sense,  but  I  would  never  Uke  back  ray 
ministers.  Mr.  Canning  was  listening,  and 
very  much  embarrassed,  when  the  King 
turning  towards  him  said — ^^  What  are  you 
telline  the  voung  representative  of  France,  - 
Cannmg  ?  ^'  "  Sire,  I  was  vaunting  the  ' 
excellence  of  representative  government 
to  him,  and  was.  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
plaining the  travaux  forces  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  are  its  sequences.  As 
M.  de  Maroellus  cannot  yet  be  an  orator 
at  home,  he  is  an  auditor  here."  "I 
know,"  interrupted  the  King,  "  my  dear 
Maroellus,  that  you  have  been  this  year 
an  auditor  under  very  poinful  circumstan- 
ces. I  pity  you  sincerely  for  all  you  have 
been  obliged  to  hear  and  undergo.  I  am 
certain  tluit  if  your  month  had  not  been 
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ckmed,  and  if  Parliament  would  haye 
heard  jon,  jou  would  haye  had  an  easy 
taflk  to  confute  all  you  heard."  "  Sire/' 
said  I,  ^'  the  sailor  forgets  the  storm  when 
the  calm  returns."  ^'True;  but  take 
caie^  and  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  da9&- 
ded  by  our  system  of  goyemment,  said 
to  be  80  perfect.  If  it  has  advantages,  it 
also  has  great  inoony^encies.  I  haye 
nerer  inigotten  what  a  King,  a  homme 
dPenrit*  said  to  me  about  it: — *Your 
Bngfiah  goyemment  is  good  only  to  pro- 
tect adyenturerst  and  to  intimidate 
honest  Iblks  ? '  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Ganmng?"  As  Mr.  Cannine,  eyidently 
ambarrassed,  stammered  and  hesitated, 
the  King  continued — "  Therefore,  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  we  should  neyer  wish 
any  people  to  haye  our  own  institutions. 


What  will  pass  here  would  proye  a  curse 
elsewhere ;  the  earth  has  neither  the  same 
fruit  on  its  surface,  nor  the  same  minerals 
.in  its  interior.  So  it  is  with  nations,  and 
their  customs  and  their  character.  Recol- 
lect what  I  say,  my  dear  Marcellus,  it  is 
my  unalterable  conviction."  Without 
waiting  for  a  reply  George  IV.  turned  his 
back  on  us,  giving  me  a  knowing  glance 
and  smile.  Mr.  Canning,  completely  dis- 
concerted, found  some  difficulty  in  regain- 
ing his  sang-froid.  He  pressed  me  earnest- 
ly by  the  arm,  and  said,  bitterly — "  Repre- 
sentative government  is  good  for  something 
His  Majesty  forgot  to  mention.  Its  minis- 
ters must  bear  without  reply  the  epi- 
grammes  of  a  King  who  endeavors  thus 
to  avenge  his  want  of  power." 


THE   HUNCHBACK. 


I  AM  a  aipple.  Not  one  of  you  who 
ga»  with  indifference,  or  mere  idle 
emioBi^,  on  the  chance  deformities  of 
jour  feuow-men,  can  oonoeive  of  half  the 
painful  consciousness  those  few  words 
earrj  witti  them.  There  may  be  no  phys- 
ical wiffermg,  no  great  lack  of  agility  or 
strength,  no  inconvenience;  but  the  per- 
petaally  recurring  sense  of  a  marked  dif- 
faenoe  fixnn  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  sense 
whidi  every  gesture  of  derision,  every 
eorioviB  glance,  or — worse  than  all—every 
look  of  pttj,  serves  to  keep  alive,  requires 
aa  devirfed  philosophy,  a  serene  stoicism, 
more  difficult  to  assume  than  the  steadfast 
CDdarmnoe  of  acute  bodily  pain. 

When  I  was  quite  young,  through  the 
cBiefeGCTCSS  of  a  servant,  I  received  a  se- 
vere &11.  For  a  while  my  life  was  despair- 
ed of.  I  was  then  an  only  child ;  and  all 
that  jarental  care,  aided  by  medical  skill, 
comld  e^ct,  was  done  to  save  me.  How 
eften  have  I  wished — Heaven  forgive  me ! 
Ihai  Hkdr  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  My 
first  retmrn  to  health,  the  dawning  con- 
KMHisness  that  succeeded  a  long  delirium, 
the  kind,  anxk>us  faces  bent  over  me,  float 
acroes  my  memory  like  a  dim  vision.  The 
krw,  sweet  music  of  my  mother's  voice, 
aBemed  continually  cautioning  me  to  be 
■fcBl — and  for  days  I  lay  quiet,  anticipat- 
ing the  pleasures  of  my  first  day  out  of 
4oon ;  or  counting  seconds  with  the  tall 
cio^  that  stood  opposite  th^  foot  of  my 
bed,  until  I  would  fall  asleep  and  dream 
it  all  over  again.    I  cannot  now  distinguish 


which  were  my  waking  thoughts  and 
which  dreams. 

One  day,  when  I  felt  that  I  had  got 
quite  well,  and  they  had  left  me  alone,  &e 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  get  up  and  give 
them  a  pleasant  surprise.  When  I  at- 
tempted to  rise,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
pain;  and  I  noticed  a  strange  protuber- 
ance about  my  shoulders.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me.  The 
tears  of  my  parents,  the  commiseration 
expressed  in  the  faces  of  friends — the  anx- 
iety they  had  all  vainly  endeavored  to 
hide  from  my  childish  apprehension — 
were  now  interpreted.  I  was  a  hunchr- 
back.  Not  by  half  so  crooked  as  the  man 
I  had  seen  in  the  show — no,  no ;  not  so 
awfully  deformed  as  he — but  nevertheless 
a  hunchback.  It  was  long  before  I  re- 
covered from  the  mental  depression  which 
succeeded  the  first  consciousness  of  my 
condition.  At  first  my  feelings  found 
vent  in  strange,  incoherent  blasphemy. 
I,  who  had  always  been  mild  and  gentle, 
repelled  even  my  mother's  caresses  with 
cursing,  until  I  expected  every  moment 
the  earth  would  open  up  and  swallow  me. 
And,  then,  through  fear  and  exhaustion,  I 
fell  into  a  stupor  of  indifierenoe  to  every 
thing  around  me. 

After  my  recovery,  it  was  a  great  while 
before  I  ventured  outside  the  house.  I 
dreaded  the  jeers  of  my  former  playfel- 
lows ;  for  I  could  only  imagine  myself  a 
subject  of  sport  to  them.  When  the 
beautiful  summer  days  passed,  one  by  one, 


*  I  hsre  fllwm  siwpeeted  this  Kinff  homms  cPfmrU  deeignated  by  George  lY.,  was  Loais  XYIIL  hlmselt 
t  That  dreadral  word  **  adventorer^  wounded  Mr.  Oar/Ding  the  moro^  beoaiue  it  was  not  new.    It  was  the 
fnodte  epilheC  tfa«  Whigs  cast  on  him. 
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and  I  felt  the  sojft  air,  and  beheld  the 
green  trees  and  bushes  from  the  window 
of  my  room,  I  would  resolve  that  on  the 
morrow  I  would  go  out  and  enjoy  it  to 
the  full;  but,  with  the  morning  would 
return  my  old  fears;  the  distant  shout 
and  laughter  of  the  school  children  brought 
to  me  only  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness 
and  despair.  My  parents,  I  belieye^  un- 
derstood my  sensitiveness,  and  judicious- 
ly forbore  to  urge  me  against  my  incli- 
nation. I  cannot  recollect  that  in  all  my 
life  they  ever  once  alluded  to  my  misfor- 
tune. 

It  was  a  tempting,  delicious  June  day, 
that  I  resolutely  picked  up  my  satchel  of 
books,  and  marched  off  to  school.  A  good 
while  I  lingered  at  the  door  of  the  school- 
room, half-inclined  to  return  home.  At 
last  I  mustered  up  courage  to  go  in,  and 
quietly  slipped  to  my  accustomed  place, 
unob^rved  by  any  one  but  the  teacher. 
He  came  to  me  and  spoke  a  few  words  of 
welcome,  made  some  kind  inquiries,  and 
then  resumed  his  seat.  I  began  to  feel 
more  at  ease,  and  studied  so  hard  that  I 
entirely  forgot  myself  tfll  the  little  bell 
tinkled  "play-time."  Then  my  dread 
returned  as  my  schoolfellows  crowded 
around  me.  But  I  was  disappointed.  They 
were  kind — too  kind.  I  received  their 
boisterous  welcome  with  such  a  shrinking 
timidity  that  they  were  all  glad  to  leave 
me  and  run  out  to  their  play— except  one;, 
a  lively,  blue-eyed  girl,  whom  I  dreaded 
most  of  all,  who  had  always  been  delight- 
ed to  teaze  and  annoy  me — she  remem- 
bers it  well.  She  lingered  behind  the 
rest ;  and  was  so  frank  and  gentle,  so  un- 
obtrusive in  her  good-natured  attentions, 
that  I  was  completely  charmed  out  of  my 
reserve,  and  gay  ly  chatting  with  her  when 
the  rest  came  in. 

From  that  time  I  devoted  myself  to 
study  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
soon  won  me  a  fair  standing  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  teacher  and  schoolmates.  I 
took  a  pleasure  in  histoiy  and  biography 
— especially  in  reading  of  geeat  men  who 
were  afflicted  with  some  bodily  malfor- 
mation. It  gave  me  great  delight  to 
know  that  one  of  the  Kings  of  England 
was  humpbacked — though  I  did  not  wish  to 
bo  like  him ;  he  was  too  wicked — and  then 
there  were  club-footed  poets,  and  lame 
orators  and  crippled  generals  without  num- 
ber. I  dreamed  of  the  time  when  I  should 
become  great  and  astonish  the  world,  and 
carry  a  high  head  on  my  crooked  shoul- 
ders. Somehow  or  other,  little  Fanny  was 


always  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  these 
dreams. 

Now  and  then,  bitter  thoughts  would 
come  crowding  on  my  mind,  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  do  to  be  cheerful.  I  was  never 
so  lively  as  before  the  accident  befell  me — 
but  sometimes  my  quiet,  patient  mood 
would  give  place  to  a  gloomy  melancholy ; 
and  I  would  sit  for  hours  brooding  over 
the  past  and  looking  despondingly  toward 
the  future.  If  interrupted,  I  would  give 
way  to  violent  outbursts  of  anger ;  and 
these  were  generally  followed  by  extreme 
debihty  or  positive  illness.  There  was 
but  one  else  besides  my  mother  who  could 
exert  any  influence  over  me  when  in  a 
refractory  mood.  To  them  I  owe  nearly 
all  that  has  made  life  tolerable. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  I  was  to 
leave  home ;  to  break  up  old  ties  and  old 
associations  ;  to  plunge  into  a  new  life ; 
with  all  the  delicate  sensibility  of  child- 
hood, to  struggle  with  the  world  as  a  man. 
No  one  whose  heart  has  grown  calloos 
with  the  chafing  of  active  life,  can  feel 
what  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  new 
scenes  and  new  faces  only,  and  meet  with 
no  look  of  sympathy  wherever  he  may 
turn.  If  I  shed  a  few  burning  tears  wheii 
I  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  my  mother's 
form,  as  she  stood  in  the  door  waving  me 
a  final  fiurewell,  may  I  never  be  ashamed 
to  own  them.  If  I  shed  tears  now,  when 
I  reflect  that  that  glimpse  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  her,  or  shall  see  on  earth,  they 
are  tears  that  fall  like  dew  upon  the  thirsty 
soul. 

In  my  first  intercourse  with  the  world, 
my  former  timidity  was  changed  into  an 
asperity  of  manner  and  feeling  that  pro- 
vented  me  from  making  many  friends. 
But  I  was  honest,  capable  and  industrious. 
I  gave  satisfaction.  With  increasing  pros- 
perity my  temper  grew  more  gemal.  I 
have  succeeded  well  in  life,  and  am  con- 
tented. I  have  secured  to  myself  that 
best  of  all  statk>ns  in  society,  a  respecta- 
ble mediocrity.  With  an  affectionate  wife 
and  dutiful  children,  with  friends  whose 
steadfastness  has  been  tried  through  good 
and  bad  fortune,  my  share  of  happiness  is 
as  large  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
mortal.  Albeit,  occasional  adversity  or 
sad  remembrances  may  sometimes  cast  a 
temporarf  gloom  over  my  spirits,  my 
oomplaimngs  are  turned  to  thankfulness, 
when  I  compare  my  own  condition  with 
that  of  others.  There  are  thousands  of 
straight -built,  square -shouldered  men. 
whom  I  have  no  reason  to  envy. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BOV  Z  CAMS  TO  OO  TO  WSNBLIY. 

IBELIEYK  I  have  a  natural  affinity 
(it  mar  be  only  an  electiye  one)  for 
odd  people.  At  any  rate,  allowing  for 
my  limited  opportunities,  it  has  been  my 
hap  to  fidl  in  with  my  share  of  them,  du- 
ring the  time  past  of  my  pilgrimage. 
And  I  began  betimes,  too.  I  dare  say 
not  many  of  my  readers  ever  heard  of  the 
Re?er»id  Adrian  Bulkley,  of  Wensley  in 
Masaachusetts ;  and  yet  I  will  make  bold 
to  assure  them  that  they  have  not  had 
maiiy  acquaintances  better  worth  know- 
ing than  he.  Or,  if  they  have,  their  luck 
fatt  been  more  than  mine.  It  is  a  thou- 
nod  pities  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  the 
way  of  Charles  Lamb  or  DeQuincey. 
They,  or  Hawthorne,  would  have  delight- 
ed in  making  him  immortal.  But,  for 
the  lack  of  a  sacred  bard,  he  must  needs 
he  forgotten,  like  the  heroes  that  lived 
bdbfe  Agamemnon,  and  be  as  if  he  had 
vemr  hem.  Possibly  his  name  may  yet 
be  one  of  the  household  words  of  the  lit- 
tle inland  town  over  which  he  predomi- 
■ated  ibr  80  many  years ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  genial  eccentricities  of  his  life  and 
^eech,  may  still  make  the  staple  of  a 
winters  tale  round  a  former's  fireside 
there.  But  beyond  these  narrow  bounds 
and  the  not  much  wider  sphere  of  his 
clerical  exchanges,  he  was  but  little  known 
irinle  he  lived;  and,  even  within  them, 
bis  memory  must,  by  the  natural  laws 
of  decay,  be  gradually  mouldering  away, 
along  with  his  dust  in  the  Minister's  Tomb, 
aal  of  men's  minds.  So  that  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  his  name  will  sur- 
rive  only  in  the  homely  annals  of  the 
Paridb  Records,  on  the  tablet  lately  erect- 
ed by  the  Wensley  Sewing  Circle  to  the 
dwieaaed  ministers  of  the  town,  and  in 
Ifafr  Triemual  Catalogue  of  Harvard  Col- 


I  well  remember  my  first  s^ht  of  him, 
and  w«ll  I  may ;  for  it  was  connected 
with  a  little  incident  in  my  life,  such  as 
asnally  makes  a  deep  impression  on  any 
flgenoous  youth  whom  it  befalls.  Not  to 
minoe  tiie  matter,  the  government  of  the 
CoU^e,  charged  with  my  education,  were 
miBled  by  a  train  of  untoward  circum- 
stances to  the  conclusion  that  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  a  rural  district,  remote 
from  the  temptations  incident  to  aca- 
demic  life,  would  be  at  once  beneficial  to 
me,  and  of  good  example,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing, to  the  rest  of  the  University.  I  need 
haiwy  say  to  any  one  who  knew  me  at 
that  time^  or  who  enjoys  that  advantage 
vorWy  that  they  were  entirely  mistaken, 
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and  rested  their  conclusions  upon  very 
erroneous  premises.  The  facts  were  these. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  sodality,  or  vol- 
untary association  of  youth  for  mutual 
improvement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
combine  abstract  with  practical  science. 
Their  purpose  was  to  imitate,  at  a  hum- 
ble distance,  the  example  of  the  divine 
Socrates,  and  to  call  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  minister  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  man.  They  delighted  in  nicely 
observing  the  effects  of  fire,  for  instance, 
on  certain  animal  and  v^table  substan- 
ces. They  curiously  watched  the  chemi- 
cal changes  resulting  from  the  mixture 
of  divers  liquids,  one  with  another.  And 
they  speculated  profoundly  on  the  laws 
of  pneumatics,  whereby,  through  the^ 
agency  of  fire  at  the  one  end,  and  of  a  gen " 
tie  suction  at  the  other,  a  desiccated  veg- 
etable convolution  could  be  returned  to 
its  original  elements  of  air  and  earth  in 
the  form  of  smoke  and  ashes, — ^  ptdvis 
et  umbra,^^  as  Horace  would  have  said, 
had  he  not  died  before  the  sight. 

This  harmless,  not  to  say  praiseworthy 
fraternity,  appropriately  denominatea 
themselves  "  The  Deipnosophoi,"  or  sup- 
per-philosophers, a  term  which  very  ^)tly 
described  the  practical  nature  of  their 
scientific  pursuits.  It  did  sometimes  hap- 
pen to  them^  as  it  hath  to  the  ardent  fol- 
lowers of  science  in  all  times,  that  they 
pursued  their  investigations  a  little  too 
far,  and  that,  occasionally,  the  supper  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  philosophy.  It 
was  the  gloss  of  the  rulers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  the  night  which  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  my  introduction  to  Mr. 
Bulkley  was  one  of  these  exceptional  oc- 
casions. I  neither  admit  nor  deny  the 
imputation.  It  was  affirmed  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution,  that  songs  of  a  lively 
character,  interspersed  with  laughter  of 
a  vociferous  nature,  and  an  occasional 
shout  of  triumph,  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  did  also  happen  that  the 
windows  of  an  unpopular  tutor  (since  a 
very  eminent  literary  and  public  man) 
were  broken  in  a  most  emphatic  and  un- 
qualified manner,  that  particular  night. 
But  I  defy  the  world  to  the  proof  that  any 
of  our  party  had  any  thing  to  do  with  that. 
But  suppose  both  these  charges  could  have 
been  sut«tantiated,I  appeal  to  every  impar- 
tial mind  whether  any  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  them  to  the  disadvantage  of 
young  votaries  of  science,-  who  could  not 
refrain  from  seizing  a  favorable  moment 
for  testing  the  principles  of  acoustics^  or 
were  unable  to  resist  an  eminently  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
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laws  of  governing  projectiles.  These  lib- 
eanl  views,  unforkinately,  did  not  inspire 
the  proctors  when  they  gave  hot  chase  to 
our  party,  who,  resorting  to  the  laws 
regulating  muscular  locomotion  with 
great  ener^,  all  made  their  esci^,  with 
the  exception  of  my  unlucky  self.  But 
I,  after  practically  experiencing  the  law 
of  the  resistance  of  matter  by  stnking  my 
foot  against  a  stone,  exemplified  Uukt  of 
gravitation  by  measuring  my  length  on 
my  mother  earth. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  use  of  resist- 
ance or  disguise,  when  the  enemy  had  me 
at  such  a  deadly  advantage.  Wellington, 
Napoleon,  General  Taylor  himself,  would 
have  surrendered  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  was  seized  and  identified,  and 
then  ordered  to  go  to  my  rooms.  This 
was  quite  superfluous,  as  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  any  where  else.  So  I  went 
Chither,  cursing  my  ill  luck,  and  having  a 
particularly  ill  opinion  of  supper-eating, 
combined  with  philosophy.  Nor  did  this 
unfortunate  conjunction  rise  in  my  esti- 
mation, when  I  was  summoned  before  the 
college  government  in  full  conclave  the 
next  morning,  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
done  the  night  before.  Honest  old  souls ! 
Not  one  of  them  left !  I  hated  some  of 
them  then,  but  I  think  tenderly  and  re- 
verently of  them  all  now.  Of  course.  I 
admitted  what  could  not  be  denied,  but 
resolutely  refused  to  give  any  information 
that  should  implicate  any  one  else.  So  I 
was  thought  to  have  got  off  very  easily, 
when  the  President  sent  for  me  soon  after, 
and  read  to  me  my  credentials  f  then  popu- 
larly known  as  my  walking-ticket)^ 
stating  that  the  government,  in  considera- 
tion of  Osborne's  having  assisted  at  a 
festal  entertainment  on  such  a  night,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  suspended  for  nine 
months,  to  pass  the  same  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Adrian  Bulkley,  of  Wensley. 
After  a  little  advice,  ^ven  in  the  kindly 
and  friendly  tone  which  has  given  him  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  academic 
sons,  the  President  dismissed  me  with  *^  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,"  as  if  he  did  not 
regard  me  as  a  sinner  above  all  others, 
enjoming  it  upon  me  to  leave  town  within 
an  hour.  Having  expected  this,  and  having 
escaped  much  letter  than  I  had  feared,  a 
chum  of  mine  drove  me  to  Boston  as  fast 
as  Read's  best  horse  could  carry  us.  Here 
I  reported  my  misfortune  to  my  guardian 
(having  been  an  orohan  since  infancy), 
and,  after  receiving,  like  Don  Juan,  "  a  lec- 
ture and  some  money,"  I  took  my  place 
on  the  top  of  the  stage^^oach  which  pass- 
ed through  Wensley,  on  its  way  to  Haver- 
ford,  and  found  myself^  about  five  o'dock 
on  a  fine  afternoon  in  June,  whirling  up 
to  the  door  of  Grimes's  tavern,  well-re- 


nowned in  all  the  region  round  about 
for  flip,  the  loggerhead  whereof  never  grew 
cold. 

Old  Grimes  (I  b^  his  pardon,  I  mean 
Major  Grimes)  squinted  a  welcome  to  me 
out  of  his  one  eye,  while  his  copper-nose 
glowed  with  anticipated  hospitality,  as  he 
assisted  roe  to  descend  from  my  elevation. 
But  his  hopes  of  immediate  advantage 
from  my  advent  were  dampened,  by  my 
inquiring,  as  soon  as  I  had  complied  with 
the  custom  of  the  time,  and  done  my  best 
to  qualify  the  coachman  for  breaking  the 
necks  of  the  travellers  I  left  behind  me, 
by  a  stiff  glass  of  toddy, — ^by  my  inquiring, 
I  say,  for  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bulkley. 

**Mr.  Bulkley!"  repeated  the  Major, 
wiping  his  toddy-stick  as  he  spoke,  and 
laying  it  reverently  aside  for  the  next  oc- 
casion, sure  soon  to  recur.  "  You  are  a 
relation  of  hLs,  perhaps,  sir  1 

"  None  whatever,  that  I  know  ofj"  was 
my  curt  response. 

'^Ah,  only  an  acquaintance,  then?" 
persisted  the  gallant  toddy-mixer. 

"  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,"  said  I. 

"  Only  know  him  by  reputation  1 "  sug- 
gested the  Major. 

"  Never  heard  of  his  existence  till  this 
morning,"  I  returned,  rather  snappishly ; 
'*  but  for  all  that,  I  wish  to  see  him,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me 
where  he  lives." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  drawled  out  mine 
host,  cocking  his  eye  afresh  at  me  with  an 
indescribably  knowing  leer,  which  was 
also  indescribably  m'ovoking,  "  now  I  un- 
derstand it  all.  When  did  you  leave 
Cambridge,  sir  7  " 

"  Cambridge  be  d d ! "  said  I,  in  my 

haste  (I  do  not  justify  this  summary  dis- 
position of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning, 
but  historical  accuracy  compels  me  to  re- 
cord that  this  was  the  precise  formula  I 
made  use  of).  "Is  it  any  business  of 
yours,  I  should  like  to  know,  where  I 
came  from  ?  What  I  want  of  you  is  to 
know  where  I'm  to  go." 

"  Not  the  least  business  of  mine  in  the 
world,"  responded  my  interrogator,  with 
the  most  quiet  equanimity,  still  regard- 
ing me  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  with 
an  expression  in  which  fun  and  toddy 
seemed  to  be  mixed,  half  and  half,  "  but  I 
have  directed  several  young  gentlemen  to 
priest  Bulkley's  in  my  time — though  it  is 
a  good  while  since  the  last  one.  I  know 
how  they  look,  sir ;  there's  no  mistaking: 
'em,"  and  he  chuckled  till  I  felt  inclined 
to  close  up  the  one  organ  he  had  left,  for' 
making  such  observations  on  the  rising 
generation  under  diflSculties.  But,  re- 
stnuning  my  wrath,  I  contented  myself 
with  aaymg— 
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"I  should  like  to  know  what  the  devil 
yoQ  haye  to  do  with  my  afbbrs,  sir  ?  If 
700  can  answer  my  question  without  any 
more  impertinenoe,  answer  it ;  if  not,  I 
will  try  and  find  my  way  hy  myself." 

"  Ot  I  h^  your  pardon,  sir."  replied 
the  Yankee  Boniface,  "  I  meant  no  offence. 
I  know  that  ^oung  g^itlemen  will  get 
into  scrapes,  sir.  Though  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  beauty  of  a  scholar  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  scrapes,  sir.  Not  a  bad  scrape,  I 
hope,  fljr?" 

*^  Oo  to  the  devU ! "  I  bounced  out,  in  a 
towering  passion,  and  at  the  same  time 
bounced  out  of  liie  tayem  door,  to  make 
my  own  way.  But  I  soon  heard  the  in- 
<iairing  Major  hobbling  after  me,  for  he 
was  damaged  in  one  leg  as  well  as  in  his 
Tisnal  orb. 

"I  say,  sir,"  he  called  out  after  me,  "I 
say,  sir,  don't  be  mad  with  a  fellow.  I 
meant  no  harm.  Why,  Judge  Waldo, 
and  Parson  Tisdale,  and  General  Shaw, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  I  could  tell  ^ou 
0^  have  been  sent  to  the  old  priest  since 
I  have  liYed  here,  just  as  you  are  now,  and 
nobody  thinks  any  the  worse  of  'em  for 
sL  Halloa,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  me 
only  hurry  on  the  faster  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  catalogue  of  my  illustrious 
predecessors,  "  halloa,  sir,  you  an't  going 
the  right  way  \  you'll  bring  up  at  old  Dr. 
Fitch's,  in  oonthfield,  instead  of  priest 
Bulkley's,  the  way  you're  going ;  but,  per- 
b^is.  he'd  do  just  as  well." 

This  brought  me  up  standing,  and  I 
soon  put  my  course  about  and  returned 
to  the  tayem  door,  the  Major  talking  all 
the  while  without  stopping  to  draw  breath, 
or  even  to  spit.  When  at  the  door,  sum- 
moning all  the  dignity  of  incensed  eighteen 
into  my  face,  I  said — 

"  Now,  sir,  I  will  thank  you  to  put  me 
m  my  way.  without  any  more  words." 

'^  Can't  oe  done  without  'em,  sir,"  re- 
]^Bed  my  imperturbable  tormentor,  "  must 
use  'cm,  unless  I  go  along  with  you.  Per- 
haps I  had  better." 

'•  Tell  me  the  way,  if  you  can,  and  be 
banged  to  you  "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  rage. 
*'  I  want  none  of  your  company.  I've  tuid 
enough  of  it  alrc^v." 

"O,  very  well,''  replied  the  placable 
man  of  war,  with  perfect  good  humor, 
^-yon  will  just  keep  straight  on  through 
tlMs  Tillage  til]  you  come  to  the  meeting 
house,  and  the  priest's  house  is  the  third 
beyond  it,  on  your  left  hand,  just  at  the 
head  of  the  road." 

-  And  why  could  you  not  have  told  me 
this  an  hour  ago  ?  "  said  I,  setting  off  at  a 
round  pace,  the  Major  sending  his  wind- 
ed words  after  me  as  long  as  1  was  with- 
in bearing,  and,  I  daresay,  a  good  while 


"  You'll  find  the  parson  at  home,  sir.  I 
saw  him  ride  by  just  before  you  came,  and 
if  his  old  horse  hasn't  fell  to  pieces,  he's  to 
home  by  this  time.  I'll  take  good  care 
of  your  trunk,  sir.  The  priest  '11  send 
black  Jasp  after  it  for  you.  Hope  youHl 
eive  me  a  call,  sir.  Best  of  wine  and  spir- 
its. No  such  flip  in  the  country,  sir,  nor 
punch,  neither.  Priest  Bidkley  tries  U 
keep  his  scholars  away  firom  me,  but  it'0 
of  no  use,  sir.  They  will  come.  And 
so  will  you,  I  hope,  sir,"  &c.,  Ac,  &c. 

And  when  I  turned  my  head  to  trans- 
fix the  loquacious  sinner  with  a  Parthian 
look  of  indignant  contempt,  I  saw  him 
laughing  with  all  his  might,  as  he  halted 
bac^  to  his  dominions.  I  felt  very  much 
as  if  I  should  have  liked  to  kill  him,  just 
then :  but  we  became  very  good  friends 
before  long.  Perhaps  there  was  more 
danger  of  his  killing  me. 

So  I  passed  on  through  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  which,  in<ked,  was  no  street 
at  all,  but  a  country  road  sprinkled  with 
farm-houses,  none  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  built  since  the  old  French 
War,  with  fine  old  elms  and  button- 
wood  trees  in  front  of  most  of  them.  Near 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  pretty  lit- 
tle Quasheen  which  ran  through  the 
town,  was  the  grocer's  shop,  which  also 
oontuned  the  post-office,  from  which  fa- 
vorite retreat,  and  the  bench  in  front  of 
itp  stared  forth  whatever  loungers  the 
village  could  boast ;  but,  in  sooth,  they 
were  not  many,  and  were  mostly  made 
so  by  the  potent  spnrits  of  which  M%jor 
Grimes  had  boasted  himself.  But,  in 
those  days  a  certain  allowance  of  topers 
was  thought  as  necessary  a  result  of  the 
institutions  of  New  England,  in  every 
town,  as  a  due  proportion  of  militia  offi- 
cers or  of  church  members*.  Just  over 
the  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
**  under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree,"  stooa 
the  village  smithy,  which  was  about  the 
only  other  place  that  showed  signs  of  an- 
imation, vnth  its  gloomy  forge,  flying 
sparks,  regular  sharp  strokes  that  made 
the  anvil  quiver,  and  with  the  farmers 
waiting  with  their  horses  and  wagons  for 
their  turn  of  the  Cyclopean  art.  Still,  so 
rare  was  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  that  for 
a  moment  even  the  anvil  had  rest,  and 
the  weary  lungs  of  the  bellows  ceased  to 
fan,  like  the  breath  of  a  mischief-maker, 
fires  that  were  hot  enough  before,  into 
tenfold  fury,  while  they  all  took  a  good 
look  at  me,  and  then,  no  doubt,  discuss- 
ed all  the  possibilities  of  my  personal 
identity  and  antecedents,  very  much,  sub- 
stantiidly,  as  such  phenomena  are  treat- 
ed in  the  bow-windows  of  English  dubs, 
or  the  smoking-rooms  of  American  ho« 
tels. 
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I  soon  came  to  the  meeting-house,  leay- 
ing  which  on  my  left  hand,  I  approach- 
ed, much  faster  than  I  liked,  m^  desti- 
nation. The  parsonage  was  full  m  sight 
of  the  meeting-house ;  but  though,  as  the 
Major  had  informed  me,  there  were  but 
two  houses  between  them,  it  was  a  good 
third  of  a  mile  to  it.  The  road  taking  a 
bend  just  there,  the  ministers  had,  appar- 
ently, taken  it  up  as  a  good  rakmg  posi- 
tion, commanding  the  church  and  the 
green  about  it,  and  thus  serving  as  a  sort 
of  outpost  or  tower  of  observation,  appur- 
tenant to  the  walls  of  their  Zion .  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  regard  the  edifice  before  me 
with  any  violent  emotions  of  pleasure.  To 
be  delivered  up  for  nine  mortal  months  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  Calvinistic  minister 
of  the  very  straitest  sect  (for  such  I  had 
ascertained  him  to  be),  seemed  rather  a 
severe  retribution,  for  one  night  of  sup- 
pine-phiiosophy.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  con- 
tend with  inexorable  fate.  I  strode  on, 
resolving  to  fiice  mine  with  the  best  grace 
I  could.  But,  as  often  happens,  I  &und 
the  frown  which  I  had  dreaded  turn  to 
a  most  attractive  smile.  For  this  ao* 
quaintance,  thus  forced  upon  me,  and  thus 
unpromising  in  anticipation,  proved  one 
of  the  chiefest  pleasures  of  a  not  too  hap- 
py youth,  and  ended  in  a  friendship  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  buried  with  him.  But  I 
am  now  close  upon  him,  and  will  intro- 
duce him  to  the  reader  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  his  acquaintance  myself.  A  new 
chapter,  however,  is  the  least  compliment 
I  can  pay  to  either  party. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THV  MIKOnCB  AMD  HIS  MAIT. 

The  parsonage  was  merely  a  plain,  un- 
painted  farm-house,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  with  its  roof  sloping  to  the 
ground  behind  and  overgrown  with  moss. 
The  grass  grew  green  up  to  the  broad  door- 
stone,  which  was  divided  from  the  high- 
road by  no  fence.  The  house  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  magnificent  elm,  which 
had  taken  root,  apparently,  before  Colum- 
bus had  begun  to  dream  of  a  western 
passage  to  the  India  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Sir  John  Mandeville.  On  a  rough  seat, 
which  ran  round  this  tree,  sat  a  gentle- 
man, who,  I  knew  at  the  first  glance,  must 
be  my  fate  for  nine  months,  at  least.  As 
I  approached  near  enough  to  give  him  as- 
surance that  my  visit  was  meant  for  him, 
he  laid  aside  the  pipe  with  which  he  was 
solacing  himself^  and  rose  to  receive  me. 
He  advanced,  erect  and  a  little  formal, 
but  with  an  air  of  one  that  iiad  seen  the 
world,  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  as  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  history.    His  dress, 


I  am  bound  to  say,  bore  no  marks  of  in- 
ordinate care,  and,  possibly,  might  hare 
been  the  better  for  a  judicious  applicatiov 
of  needle  and  thread  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments. But  for  all  that,  he  had  em- 
inently the  look  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  The  hat  which  he  raised  when  I 
approached  was,  I  r^ret  to  say,  one  of  the 
profane  round  abonunations  which  came 
in  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
still  deform  the  heads  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  it  was  his  own  white  hair 
(for  he  was  then  near  seventy)  that  it 
covered. 

His  cocked  hat,  not  long  relinquished, 
yet  hun^  behind  the  study  door,  and  his 
wig,  which  had  anticipate  his  hat  by 
some  years  in  its  flight  from  before  the 
innovating  spirit  of  tibe  age,  still  stood  in 
its  boz  on  the  book-case  to  your  right  as 
you  face  the  fireplace.  His  knee-breech- 
es, I  rejoice  to  say,  he  lived  in  to  the  last, 
and,  for  thai  matter,  died  in,  too.  Later 
in  our  acquaintance,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
difEerence  in  our  ages, 

**  We  talked  with  open  betit  and  tongue, 

Affectionate  and  tnie, 
A  pair  of  friends ** 

Mr.  Bulkley  would  sometimes  assume  for 
my  edification  these  ancient  symbols  of 
clerical  dignity,  and,  with  his  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hand,  step  as  it  were  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  every  inch  a 
minister  of  a  time  when  the  New-England 
clergy  were,  indeed,  what  M.  Kossuth 
wished  the  United  States  to  become, — "  a 
Power  on  Earth.'' 

Upon  my  introducing  myself^  and  pre- 
senting the  letters  introductory  with 
which  my  Alma  Mater  had  favored  me, 
he  courteously  welcomed  me  to  Wensley, 
and  then  glancing  at  the  document,  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  comic  glance  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye,  over  his  spectaclesL 
which  he  had  donned  for  the  nonce,  ana 
said: 

"  A  festive  entertainment,  eh  ?  That's 
what  they  call  'em  now,  is  it?  Bad 
things,  festive  entertainments,  Mr.  Os- 
borne ! " 

'^  Oh,  sir,"  I  interpolated,  *^  it  was  quite 
a  mistake !  a  very  innocent  afiair,  I  assure 
you." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  responded  he, 
'^  the  college  government  is  subject  to  error, 
like  all  human  bodies ;  and  it  is  ratiier  re- 
markable that  they  have  happened  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  case  of  every  young  gen- 
tleman that  they  Have  ever  sent  to  me. 
Quite  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  I  do 
assure  you ! "  and  he  laughed  so  cordially 
and  good-naturedly,  that  I  could  not  help 
joining  him. 

"  For  all  that,  sir,"  I  repUed,  « mine 
was  a  very  harmless  business,  as  I  believe 
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joa  will  allow  when  I  tell  you  the  por- 
ticiilars ;  if,  indeed,  yon  consent  to  reoeive 
me." 

"It  is  along  time,"  he  said,  "since  I 
have  affoTded  a  city  of  refuge  to  the  HI- 
Dsed  sons  of  Mother  Harvard, — if  she  may 
not  be  rather  entitled  to  be  called  step- 
niother,  an  injusta  noverca,  you  know, 
in  soch  cases, — and  I  had  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  shut  up  my  sanctuary  for 
good.  But  may  I  ask  if  you  are  the  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Osborne,  of  Bos- 
ton?" 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be  Mr.  Osborne's 
son,"  I  answered,  "  though  he  died  before 
mj  remembrance." 

"  Of  course,  he  must  have,"  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  continued,  "  but  you  have  a  trick  of 
hs  face  that  reminds  me  of  him.  As 
the  country  people  say  in  these  parts,  you 
faoor  him  decidedly." 

"  You  knew  my  father  then,  sir  ? "  I 


Knew  him !  Why,  my  dear  sir,  he 
my  very  old  and  very  good  friend. 
He  was  a  year  before  me  in  College ;  but, 
!(v  all  tluit,  we  were  intimates  of  the 
doeest  description.  Ten  thousand  pipes 
have  we  smoked  together ! "  and  he  sigh- 
ed as  his  mind  reverted  to  those  fleetmg 
joys.  "  But  our  friendship  did  not  end  in 
smoke,  if  it  began  in  it,"  he  continued, 
with  a  melancholy  kind  of  smile^  ^Mt  last- 
ed until  he  died,  too  soon  for  his  friends 
and  his  country,  though  he  had  served 
both  long  and  well." 

My  b^rt  warmed  to  the  old  man  at 
bearing  him  thus  speak  of  my  father,  for 
whose  memory  I  cherished  the  strongest 
admiration  and  reverence,  and  I  began  to 
M  a  wish  growing  witnin  me,  tlutt  he 
mi^t  accept  me  as  an  abiding  guest  dur- 
ing my  term  of  exile.    So  I  said, 

**  I  hope  then,  sir,  vou  will  not  refuse 
to  receive  my  lather's  son  under  your 
roof.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  live  under  the  care  of  a  friend  of 
Kb,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  as  lit- 
<fe  trouble  as  possible." 

**  It  is  not  the  trouble  I  am  thinking  of, 
Mr.  Osborne,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  make  you  comfortable  in 
my  strange  bachelor  way  of  living.  It 
siuts  me,  bat  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  not 
sail  a  young  gentleman  like  you." 

I  was  proceeding  to  assure  him  that  he 
need  give  himself  no  uneasiness  on  that 
score,  when  he  interrupted  me  with — 

"  WeU,  sir,  you  will  stay  with  me  to- 
nk^t^  at  least,  and  to-morrow  we  will  de- 
ride as  to  the  rest  of  the  time.  Here, 
Jasper,  Jasper ! "  be  called  out  clapping 
his  bands  as  the  Orientals  do  ror  lack  of 
bells. 

And  at  the  word  Jasper  I4)peared,  is- 


suing from  the  front  door.  He  was  as 
black  as  ebony,  and  his  blackness  was  set 
off  by  the  perfect  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
which  had  scarcely  a  perceptible  wave  in 
it,  and  by  the  glitter  of  his  teeth.  He  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  old  man,  for  all 
his  complexion.  His  features  were  more 
Caucasian  than  African,  as  usually  seen, 
his  nose  straight  though  a  little  thicker  than 
the  Apollo's,  and  his  lips  not  larger  than 
those  of  multitudes  of  men  calling  them- 
selves white.  He  evidently  came  of  a 
comelier  race,  such  as  travellers  assure 
us  exists  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  than 
that  frimished  by  the  Guinea  Coast,  the 
Southern  hive,  from  which  have  swarm- 
ed the  involuntary  immigrations  of  the 
negro  race.  He  stood  two  or  three  inches 
over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  was  not 
at  all  bent  by  his  threescore  and  ten 
years.  He  stood  firm  and  erect,  awaiting 
his  orders. 

"Jasper"  said  Mr.  Bulkley,  "you  re- 
member Mr.  Osborne,  who  used  to  come 
here  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Lawyer  Osborne,  of  BostoiL"  answer- 
ed Jasper,  in  perfectly  good  English, 
"  who  got  off  Pomp  Jafirey  from  being 
hanged  in  the  year  Three  ?  "  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  nodded.   "  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  him." 

"This  young  gentleman,"  proceeded 
his  master,  incBcating  me  with  the  stem 
of  his  pipe,  which  he  had  resumed,  "  is  his 
son.  and  will  spend  the  night  here." 

"Proud  to  see  you  here,  sir,"  replied 
Jasper,  still  remaining  perfectly  erect,  but 
bringing  up  his  hand  to  the  military  sa- 
lute in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

"  Take  your  wheelbarrow,  Jasper,  after 
tea,  and  go  and  feteh  Mr.  Osborne's  trunk 
from  Grimes's.  You  left  it  there,  of 
course  ?  "  turning  to  me. 

I  assented,  of  course,  and  Jasper  bent 
his  whole  body  a  few  degrees  in  token 
that  he  understood  his  orders.  He  then 
faced  to  the  right  about  and  marched 
back  to  the  parsonage.  We  followed 
him  almost  immediately  and  found  him 
rearranging  the  tea-table  to  meet  the 
rare  emergency  of  company.  This  was 
laid  in  the  study,  the  room  on  the  left 
as  you  entered  tne  front  door,  and  the 
only  room  occupied  by  the  minister  by 
day  (he  slept  in  the  one  opposite),  and 
was  drawing-room  and  dining-room  as 
well.  It  deserved,  indeed,  to  be  called  the 
library,  for  its  walls  were  covered  with  a 
collection  of  books  which  would  be  thought 
large,  for  a  private  one,  even  at  this  day 
of  larger  things.  They  were,  like  theur 
master,  of  no  very  modem  date  or  dres& 
but  of  sterling  and  various  merit — gooa 
substantial  friends  of  all  ages  and  of 
many  climes.  Latin.  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French  and  Italian  were  there  good  store. 
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and  English  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  There  he  stopped, — for,  as  ho 
said,  of  buying,  as  well  as  of  making 
books,  there  was  no  end.  I  remember  he 
had  never  heard  of  Lord  Byron,  until  I 
introduced  him  to  his  acquaintance.  And 
he  would  not  like  him  then,  in  spite  of  my 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  the  Harolds,  Man- 
freds,  Laras.  Conrads,  and  other  alicLses, 
under  whicn  it  was  his  lordship's  plea- 
sure to  disguise  himself.  But,  down  to 
his  own  time,  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read,  and  a  discriminating  and  entertain- 
ing critic,  though  somet&ng  odd  in  his 
taste,  as  it  was  then  accounted  oddity. 
I  recollect  he  first  brought  me  acquainted 
with  old  Burton,  and  with  Ben  Jonson, 
and  the  earlier  dramatists. 

Jasper  soon  furnished  forth  an  ample 
New  England  tea,  to  which  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  do  an  ample  justice.  But 
while  I  am  discussing  in  imagination,  the 
excellent  johnny-cake  and  rye-and-indian 
bread,  and  while  Jasper  waits  upon  us 
with  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  the  but- 
ler of  a  duke,  let  me  pause  and  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  images  of  the  two  men, 
inseparable  to  my  mind's  eye,  as  it  glances 
back  at  those  happy  days.  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza,  Tom  Jones  and  Part- 
ridge, Peregrine  Pickle  and  Pipes,  Roder- 
ick Kandom  and  Strap)  Uncle  Toby  and 
Trim,  are  not  more  one  and  indivisible,  in 
the  general  mind  of  English  readers,  than 
are  (with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken !)  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Adrian  Bolkley  and  Jasper, 
bis  man  of  all  work,  in  mine.  Maid  of  all 
work,  he  might  also  be  denominated ;  for 
he  was  both  maid  and  man  to  the  worthy 
minister,  and  performed  all  feminine  as 
well  as  virile  offices  in  the  household  and 
domain  of  his  master.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Jasper's  cooking,  and  sweeping, 
and  bed-making,  would  have  come  up  to 
Uie  highest  ideal  of  the  more  fanatical  of 
the  sect  of  the  housekeepers.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  I,  myself,  should  relish 
Uieir  results  now,  as  I  did  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  in  the  undiscriminating  fresh- 
ness of  eighteen.  But  they  answered 
Mr.  Bulkley's  purposes,  and  such  being 
the  case,  I  shall  not  stir  the  question  of 
details,  conceiving  that  they  are  none  of 
the  reader's  business. 

The  fairer  portion  of  my  readers  would 
have  divined,  by  this  time,  even  if  I  had 
not  inadvertently  let  the  fact  sKp,  a  few 
paragraphs  ago,  that  Mr.  Bulkley  was  a 
bachelor.  But  let  them  not  condemn 
him  too  summarily  or  too  severely  for 
this  blemish  in  his  c^iaracter ;  for  I  believe 
there  was  an  excuse  for  it,  the  validity  of 
which  they  should  admit ;  though  I  could 
never  get  at  the  precise  facts,  as  it  was  a 
Bul^ect  to  which  he  would  hear  no  allu- 


sion. It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  according 
to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Wensley,  Lo 
had  an  early  and  unhappy  passion  for  the 
beautiful  Miss  Julia  Mansfield,  who  was 
the  toast  of  every  mes^table  daring  the 
si^  of  Boston.  It  was  the  old  story  o 
Crabbe's  " Patron"  over  again, as  far  as  1 
could  gather,  only  that  Mr.  Bulkley  was  not 
so  easily  killed  as  poor  poet  John.  He  came 
into  Mr.  Mansfield's  &mily  as  tutor  to  his 
youngest  son,  Thomas  (afterwards  the 
Colonel  Mansfield  who  was  killed  by  a 
shell,  in  his  tent,  before  Badajoz),  soon 
after  leaving  college,  and  finding  there 
the  most  lovely  young  woman  in  the  pro- 
vince— ^gay,  thoughtless,  coquettish,  and 
seventeen — ^is  it  any  wonder  that  he  found 
his  fate  there  too  ?  He  did  not  know  that 
she  was  vain,  cold-hearted,  and  selfish 
(perhaps  he  never  knew  it),  until  the  mis^ 
chief  was  done. 

It  was  done,  however,  and  poor  Bulkley 
had  taken  leave  for  ever  of  the  unkind 
Julia  and  of  his  dream  of  happiness^  and 
was  finding  what  consolation  he  might  in 
the  pursuit  of  divinity  (a  very  difierent 
mistress !)  before  the  war  broke  out  At 
the  evacuation,  Miss  Julia  accompanied 
her  father  (who,  all  the  world  knows, 
was  one  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  man- 
damus councillors)  into  exile;  and  she 
married,  not  long  afterwards.  Colonel  Fer- 
guson, the  Receivei^General  of  Jamaica, 
it  was  not  a  well-assorted  marriage,  and 
its  history  was  not  one  that  I  care  to  re- 
cord. The  lovers  of  old-world  scandals 
can  mouse  out  the  details  fix>m  the  con- 
temporary chronicles  of  such  matters  for 
themselves,  as  I  did,  if  they  must  know 
them.  But  the  old  Wensley  people  used 
to  say  that  the  minister  was  plunged  into 
a  deeper  dejection  by  the  news,  in  the  year 
eighty-seven,  of  the  duel  in  which  her 
husband  shot  Sir  James  Carlton,  on  her 
account,  near  Spanishtown,  than  even  at 
that  of  her  deatn,  which  arrived  soon  af- 
terwards. He  seemed  to  feel  it  as  a  per- 
sonal dishonor.  It  was  a  cruel  iconoclasm, 
that  shot,  which  broke  in  pieces  the  idol 
he  had  privily  worshipped,  in  the  secret 
places  of  his  heart,  for  so  many  melan- 
choly years. 

After  Jasper  had  cleared  away  the  tea- 
things.  Mr.  Bulkley  and  I  sat  by  the 
window  and  entered  into  a  long  conversa- 
tion, which  I  have  not  time  to  record, 
though  I  remember  a  great  deal  of  it. 
We  began  with  the  college  and  the  latest 
news  therefrom,  including,  of  course,  my 
own  escapade,  which  my  new  Mentor  did 
not  seem  to  look  upon  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye.  He  laughed  merrily  at  the 
details  I  gave  him  of  my  adventure,  which 
I  did  unconsciously,  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  if  I  were  talking  with  one  of  my 
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own  contemportries.  There  was  that 
aboat  this  gentleniaa  which  put  one  at 
pofei  ease  with  him  on  the  first  acijoaint- 
anoe,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  tone 
or  manner  which  asserted  his  chums  as  a 
soperior  by  virtne  of  age  and  experience. 
Of  oonrae,  as  in  daty  bound,  he  stood  by 
the  college  goyemment,  as  toudiing  the 
neoessify  of  mflicting  the  discipline  they 
<fid,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  make  the 
unlucky  discoTery.  But  he  evidently  ra- 
ther cottoned  (to  use  a  Fanny-Kembleism) 
to  the  DeipnoGophoi,  and  would  have 
thoaght  it  good  luck,  and  no  great  harm, 
if  they  had  all  escaped  with  a  whole  skin, 
even  if  some  of  them  should  have  done  it 
with  a  fidl  one.  The  temperance  move- 
ment had  not,  at  that  time,  begun  to  play 
the  mischief  with  the  old  orinking  usages 
of  New  England,  and  a  slight  convivial 
ezuberaxioe  occasionally  was  looked  upon 
as  no  very  heinous  offence,  even  by  the 
graver  dasees  of  society. 

Mr.  Bulkley  belonged  to  a  grave  class 
of  society,  certainly,  but  he  was  no  very 
grave  member  of  it,  when  he  unbent  him- 
8^  from  the  serious  business  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  merrier  man,  "within  the 
limit  of  becoming  mirth,"  one  does  not 
often  talk  withal  in  one's  journey  through 
this  vrorking^-day  world.  I  think  he  had 
the  finest  voice  for  a  story  (and,  like  most 
of  his  doth  at  that  time,  he  abounded  in 
them)  that  I  ever  heard.  It  was  as  good 
fan  as  seeing  Matthews  to  hear  him  tell 
one.  And  then  his  laugh!  He  did,  in- 
deed, ^  laugh  the  heart's  laugh,"  before 
iHiich  no  blue  devils,  however  resolute, 
could  hold  their  ground.  From  this  latest 
piece  of  college  history  he  made  a  transi- 
tion to  his  own  times,  and  told  many 
piquant  anecdotes  concerning  the  customs 
of  those  times  and  the  adventures  of  men 
afterwards  £unous.  The  hardest  sort  of 
drinking  seemed  to  have  been  quite  the 
general  rule  of  his  day,  and  his  stories 
showed  that  some  advances  had  been 
made  in  refinement  at  least  between  his 
time  and  mine.  Tne  Deipnoeophoi,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  could  furnish  no  parallels 
to  some  of  the  instances  he  relatixl  of  the 
potatory  achievements  of  our  grandfa- 
thers. I  had  begun  a  paragraph  to  tell 
of  some  of  them ;  but,  on  the  whole.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  not  "draw  their  frailties  from 
their  dread  abode."  Let  one  brief  sped- 
men,  by  no  means  one  of  the  best,  or  the 
most  characteristic,  suffice. 

"  I  remember  poor  Tom  Frost,"  said  he, 
*^whom  you  must  have  heard  of.  He 
tnmed  Democrat,  and  Jefferson  sent  him 
consul  to  Tripoli,  where  he  died  of  the 
plague."  I  intimated  that  I  had  heard 
him  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Bulkley  contin- 
ued: ^'I  remember,  one  commencement 


day,  he  fell  into  the  company  of  a  eet  of 
joUy  blades — being,  in  general,  a  very 
steady-going  follow — and  got  most  unde- 
niably and  unequivocally  drunk.  It  wac 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  put  to 
bed ;  but,  at  last,  he  was  fairly  between 
the  sheets,  and  we  thought  he'  was  dis- 
posed of  for  the  night.  But  we  had  not 
been  gone  long,  when  we  heard  a  heavy 
sound  in  his  chamber,  and,  hastening  thi- 
ther, found  that  he  hod  fallen  out  of  bed. 
After  replacing  him,  one  of  his  friends 
remonstrated  pretty  sharply  with  him  for 
giving  us  this  new  trouble.  '  Why,  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was,  fellows,'  said  poor  Tom, 
with  drunken  gravity,  Mt  was  not  my 
fault.  I  held  on  to  the  cursed  bed  as 
long  as  it  could  be  done.  For  as  soon  as 
you  had  gone  out,  it  began  to  whirl  round 
one  way,  and  then  it  spun  round  the  other, 
and  then  the  head  of  the  bed  was  lifted 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  the  foot,  and 
then  it  rocked  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
like  a  raving^distracted  cradle.  And  I 
held  on  to  it  like  a  good  fdlow ;  it  couldn't 
shake  me  out,  let  it  do  its  worst;  but 
when  the,d— d  thing  turned  upside  down, 
the  devil  himself  co^d  hold  on  no  longer, 
and  no  more  could  'I ! ' "  And  the  minis- 
ter lauded  his  musical  laugh  till  all  rang 
again. 

"  Your  friend,"  said  I,  **  certainly  ful- 
filled the  conditions  laid  down  by  an  Eng- 
lish Cantab  in  Blackwood  lately,  who 
says  that  he  thinks  it  most  un&ir  and 
ungenerous  to  call  a  man  drunk,  as  long 
as  he  can  hold  on  by  the  sheets.  But  if 
he  will  persist  in  tumbling  out  of  bed  as 
fast  as  you  put  him  in  it,  then  the  most 
candid  must  admit  that  it  is  no  abuse  of 
language  or  of  charity  to  pronounce  him 
drunk." 

Mr.  Bulkley  laughed,  and  the  conver- 
sation took  a  new  departure,  and  ranged 
far  and  wide  over  books  and  politics,  and 
old-world  family  histories,  until  the  late 
summer  evening  closed  in  about  us.  After 
it  grew  dark  Jasper  entered,  holding  one 
of  his  own  dips  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  made  a  sort  of  military  salute  to  me, 
saying,  "  Your  trunk  is  in  your  chamber, 
sir,"  and  then  placing  his  candle  on  a 
stand  near  the  opposite  window  (for  the 
study  ffiled  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
house,  having  windows  on  the  two  sides), 
and  taking  a  large  folio  from  a  lower 
shelf,  put  on  his  heavy  iron-bound  spec- 
tacles, and  set  himself  diligently  to  read 
it.  It  was  evident  from  the  perfect  shn- 
plicity  ^th  which  it  was  done,  that  it  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of 
events ;  but  it  took  all  my  scanty  stock 
of  good-breeding  to  conceal  the  astonish- 
ment I  felt  at  such  a  phenomenon.  Had 
the    minister's   old   horse   (which,   like 
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Yoiick's,  was  "full  brother  to  Bozinante, 
as  far  as  similitude  congenial  oould  make 
him")  walked  in  from  the  stable  and 
squatted  himself  on  his  haunches,  like  a 
Houyhnhm,  beside  me,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  taken  aback.  I  fully  assented 
to  the  general  reputation  which  pronounc- 
ed parson  Bulkley  a  very  odd  man.  Poor 
Jasper  read  with  the  help  of  his  fore- 
finger, and  with  a  laborious  murmur  of 
the  lips,  like  one  whose  reading  had  not 
"come  by  Nature,"  but  by  hard  work, 
after  he  was  grown  up ;  and  I  had  a  sus- 
picion that  this  lecture  was  rather  for  my 
edification  than  for  his  own,  though  when 
I  .discovered  afterwards  that  it  was  a 
Folume  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages  he  was  en- 
countering, I  was  somewhat  shaken  in  it. 
There  was  a  comical  expression  in  Mr. 
Bulkley's  eye,  too,  which  showed  that  he 
was  not  without  the  same  surmise.  We 
talked  on  without  regarding  Jasper's  pre- 
sence, until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  minis- 
ter read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  prayed, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  New 
England.  After  prayers,  Jasper  put  up 
his  book,  and  took  himself  and  his  dip  on 
to  bed,  making  us  a  military  salute  at  the 
door  by  way  of  good  night 

When  he  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Bulkley 
had  lighted  the  pipe,  which  was  to  wind 
up  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  said  to  me, 

"  I  noticed  that  you  were  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  Jasper  make  himself  so 
much  at  home  here." 

I  made  a  dubious  sort  of  a  bow,  hardly 
knowing  whether  I  should  acknowledge 
such  a  ^ling  about  a  matter  which  was 
clearly  none  of  my  business. 

"  It  was  natural  enough,"  he  continued, 
^' that  you  should  have  wondered  at  it. 
But  Jasper  and  I  have  slept  too  many 
years  under  the  same  tent,  for  me  to  mind 
having  him  in  the  same  room  vrith  me 
when  he  has  done  his  work." 

'^  Under  the  same  tent,  sir  ?  "  I  repeat- 
ed, interrogatively. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  "he  has  never 
left  me  sinoe  he  came  to  my  rescue  at 
Brandy  wine,  when  I  was  lying  flat  on  the 
field  with  an  ounce  of  lead  in  me,  which  for 
that  matter,  I  carry  about  with  me  still. 
The  bayonet  was  raised  that  would  have 
finished  the  business,  had  not  Jasper  des- 
patched the  grenadier  that  stood  over  me, 
and  carried  me  off  on  his  back  to  the 
rear.'' 

"  So  you  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  sir  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Were  you  long 
in  the  service  1 " 

"Pretty  well,"  he  answer^,  smiling, 
"  I  began  at  Lexington  and  ended  at  York- 
town.  I  don't  know  that  any  one  can  say 
more  than  that  You  see  tibat  old  fire- 
lock," he  continued,  pointing  to  a  fowling^ 


piece  of  formidable  length  and  venerable 
age,  which  was  crossed  over  the  fireplace 
with  a  silver-hilted  sword,  "  that  was  the 
gun  with  which  I  left  parson  Sanbome's 
study  for  Lesington,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  April,  and  the  old  swoni  is 
one  I  picked  up  on  the  Boston  road  that 
day,  and  wore  for  the  next' seven  years." 

"  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve,  sir  ?  " 
I  inquired,  a  little  bewildered  by  this  new 
flood  of  ideas. 

"  Why,  I  began  as  chaplain,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  as  there  was  more  need  of  the 
arm  of  flesh,  and  as  there  was  an  especial 
lack  of  educated  men  for  officers,  I  took  a 
commission  from  General  Washington, 
and  I  ended  as  a  Captain,  doing  the  duty 
of  Brigade  Major.  My  health  was  not 
good  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  a  cam- 
paign would  do  me  good,  and  being  onoe 
in  for  it,  I  found  it  hard  to  break  off,  and 
so  kept  on  to  the  end." 

"  And  Jasper  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  0,  Jasper  was  bom  the  slave  of  Colo- 
nel Cuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  who  eman- 
cipated him  on  his  consenting  to  enlist, 
and  afterwards  employed  him  as  his  ser- 
vant, a  soldier  being  allowed  to  every 
officer  for  that  purpose.  Colonel  Cuyler 
dying  of  a  fever  consequent  on  the  expo- 
sures of  the  campaign  in  the  Jerseys. 
Jasper  remained  in  the  ranks,  until  he 
was  taken  by  me,  at  his  request,  as  my 
servant  It  was  of  some  advantage  to 
him  in  the  way  of  mounting  guard,  and 
the  regular  drills,  though  he  was  still  on 
the  rolls  and  required  to  return  to  active 
duty,  whenever  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  enemy." 

"And  he  has  been  with  you  ever 
sinoe  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ever  since,"  he  leplied ;  "  and,  now, 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  oblige 
him  to  mope  by  himself  in  his  kitchen, 
when  he  has  done  his  day's  work.  His 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  sit  in  the  comer  of 
my  fireplace  in  winter,  and  watch  me  as  I 
reid  or  write.  He  does  not  come  so 
regularly  in  summer,  but  he  comes  when 
he  pleases,  and  I  think  I  should  be  a 
beast  to  deny  so  cheap  a  pleasure  to 
my  old  companion  in  arms,  and  most 
faithful  friend.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  in- 
tend doing  so.  Indeed,  in  my  solitude, 
his  presence  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
though  not  society,  is  human  companion- 
ship, and  I  am  confident  I  am  the  better 
for  it" 

I  cordially  expressed  my  concurrence 
of  opinion  on  all  these  points,. and  then 
Mr.  Bulkley.  knocking  out  the  last  adies 
of  his  pipe  (he  never  lapsed  into  the  later 
heresy  of  cigars),  laid  it  in  its  place,  and 
proposed  to  show  me  the  way  to  my 
chamber.     This  done,  he  shook  hands 
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with  me  as  he  bid  me  good  night,  and  I 
.sj  awake  for  some  time  after  I  had  gone 
to  bed,  ruminating  over  the  reyolution 
which  the  last  fifteen  minutes  had  wroueht 
in  my  first  ideas  of  the  Minister  and  his 
Man. 


CHAPTEB  UL 

TKX  TOKT  AVD  HB  PAVOBTBB. 

"  Prayer  bell  rung  yet,  Charley  ?  "  said 
I,  gaping  fearftilly,  the  next  morning, 
awiJcened  by  hearing  somebody  patting 
down  my  shoes  by  my  bedside,  and  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  a  black  face  Uirough  my 
balf-shnt  eyes;  ''not  the  second  bell,  I 
hope!" 

^It's  me,  sir,  it's  Jasper,"  said  that 
worUiy  functionary,  as  he  moved  softly 
towards  the  door;  'Hhe  yonng  college 
gentlemen  always  ask  me  that  the  first 
morning,  sir.  vfe  don't  ring  no  bell,  sir, 
but  master  breakfasts  at  six,  and  has 
prarers  afterwards.  It's  just  five,  now, 
sir." 

And  the  truth  streamed  in  upon  me, 
with  the  sun  through  the  uncurtained  win- 
dows, that  I  was  an  exile  from  collie, 
that  this  was  Wenslev  and  not  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  sable  form  which  had  just 
quietly  Tanished  was  a  Reyolutionary 
hero  and  not  Charley  Richmond  a  cadet 
of  an  ancient  fiunily  of  color,  wnich  had 
aerred  for  sereral  generations  the  wealth- 
ier sort  of  students  in  the  capacity  of 
what  the  English  cantabs  call  a  gyp  and 
the  Oxonians  a  scout,  which  Mr.  Thacke- 
lay  when  he  rolled  the  two  single  univer- 
sities into  one  as  Oxbridge,  also  amalgi^ 
Biated  into  a  skip. 

As  I  had  one  nour  before  me,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  hurrying  myself,  so  I  lay 
still  and  revolved  in  my  mind  the  current 
chapter  of  my  history.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  all  that  was  thought  necessary 
in  those  good  old  days  before  shower-baths 
and  hair-^oves,  for  any  body's  toilette  so 
1  had  time  enough  and  to  spare.  Bless 
my  soul,  I  must  have  a  good  hour  and  a 
hiif  to  get  myself  up  for  the  day,  now ! 
These  hygienic  and  physiological  new 
I%hts  have  a  great  deal  of  other  people's 
time  to  answer  for.  I  lay  still,  and  as 
I  lay,  that  mysterious  home-sick  feeling 
whidi  always  comes  over  me  (I  won- 
der whether  it  does  over  other  people), 
the  first  time  I  wake  in  a  strange  place, 
took  full  possession  of  me.  I  h&d  left  no 
home;  my  parents  were  both  dead ;  I  had 
neithia*  brother  nor  sister ;  I  hated  college, 
or  fancied  I  did,  and  had  just  as  much 
bosmess  to  be  in  Wensley  as  any  where 
else,  and  yet  I  felt  the  strongest  disposi- 
tion to  cry  at  finding  myself  there.  And 
if  I  did  actually  cry,  men  do  more  unman- 


ly things  than  that,  and  pretend  they  are 
not  as£uned  of  themselves,  every  day  of 
their  lives.  Perhaps  the  excitement  of 
finding  myself  in  a  new  place,  quickening 
the  flow  of  my  ideas,  brought  these  facts, 
or  the  emotions  they  naturally  excite, 
with  a  fresh  shock  to  my  mind,  and  surely 
they  were  enough  to  make  any  body  cry. 

But  I  am  no  metaphysician,  and  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  puzzle  other  people 
by  trying  to  explain  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand myself.  But  such  is  the  psycho- 
logical fact,  whether  it  belongs  to  my 
special  idiosyncrasy  or  not.  I  never  felt 
the  emotion  more  strongly  than  I  did. 
years  afterwards,  the  mrst  morning  t 
opened  my  eyes  in  London,  and  castmg 
them  out  of  the  window  of  my  chamber 
on  the  roof  of  the  Adelphi,  saw  the  great 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  rising,  as  it  were,  out 
of  a  surging  sea  of  fog,  and  heard  the 
ceaseless  rush  and  roar  of  life  chafing  in 
the  channels  far  beneath  me.  It  was  a 
moment  which  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  for  long  years  as  the  Christian  pilnrim 
to  that  jof  Uie  first  glimpse  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  the  Mussulman  to  the  su- 
preme instant  that  gives  him  the  vision 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet.  I  had 
reached  "the  Mecca  of  my  mind,"  and 
yet  I  thought  of  every  thing  rather  than  of 
it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  a  man 
is  drowning,  the  whole  of  his  past  life 
rushes  before  his  dying  eyes  in  an  instan- 
taneous phantasmagoria.  Well,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  plunge  into  the  boiling  ocean  of 
London  work^  the  same  miracle  with  me. 
The  roar  of  its  tide  was  in  my  ears,  but  I 
heard  it  not.  All  of  my  past  life — espe- 
cially every  sad  and  tender  image— came 
streaming  through  my  mind  in  a  fiash  of 
thought,  and  oppressed  me  with  a  bitter 
pang  of  home-sickness,  although,  alas !  I 
had  no  home.  So  it  was,  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  it 
But,  then,  as  it  has  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  with  my  story,  it  is  of  the  less 
consequence. 

But  the  bluest  of  devils  cannot  long 
withstand  the  genial  influences  of  early 
sunlight  and  of  youth, — that  early  sun- 
light of  life,  God  bless  it!  (though  the 
benediction  is  quite  superfluous,  for  God 
will  bless  itw  whether  or  no,) — and  mine 
vanished  berore  their  potent  exorcism  by 
the  time  I  was  half  dressed.  And  by  the 
time  my  toilette  was  finished,  I  felt  no 
more  longing  to  hear  the  cracked  voice  of 
the  chapel  bell,  or  the  stamping  to  and 
fro  over  my  head,  and  the  scuffling  of  feet 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  entry  and 
on  the  collese  stairs,  the  familiar  sounds 
which  I  had  yearned  for  when  I  first 
awoke ;  and  was  well  content  to  accept  in 
their  stead  the  riotous  vivacity  of  the 
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birds,  ftnd  the  ondertoned  hum  of  the 
insects  in  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  my 
chamber.  For  it  filled  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  not  very  broad,  for 
all  that,  and  had  two  windows  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other,  the  one  behind  occu- 
pying a  deep  cut  into  the  sloping  roof  and 
lookmg  directly  into  the  thick  bougns  of 
a  lime-tree,  buzzing  with  insect  life.  The 
walls  were  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
a  thick  beam  ran  lengthwise  through  the 
ceiling,  and  so  queer  was  the  shape  of  the 
room  from  the  obliquities  of  the  roof,  that 
it  would  hare  puzzled  a  better  mathema- 
tician than  I  was  to  calculate  its  contents. 
There  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  the  bed- 
side, the  floor  (the  face  of  whose  scenery 
was  of  a  rather  rolling  character)  being 
otherwise  bare.  A  few  wooden  chairs 
and  a  pine  table  made  up  the  furniture. 
But  what  cared  I  for  those  thmgs  ?  God 
made  us  men  before  we  made  ourselves 
upholsterers,  and  I  had  not  yet  passed  into 
the  fictitious,  and  out  of  the  natural  state. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley 
as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  ^^  do  you  like  your 
quarters  well  enough  to  still  vrish  to  re- 
main in  them  ?  " 

^^I  like  both  my  quarters  and  my  com- 
pany, sir,"  I  replied,  "and  should  be 
very  sorry  should  you  determine  not  to 
take  me." 

"  And  that  would  be  a  pity ! "  he  said, 
^' would  it  not  be,  Jasper?"  Jasper  in- 
clined his  assent.  "  In  tact,"  the  minis- 
ter went  on, "  Jasper  has  been  interceding 
for  you,  and  the  prime-minister,  you  know, 
does  what  he  likes  at  court,  and  I  suppose 
I  must  let  him  have  his  way." 

"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
interest,"  said  I,  bowing  with  mock  gravi- 
ty towards  Jasper,  '*and  shall  endea- 
vor to  show  myself  worthy  of  his  good 
opinion." 

The  minister  smiled,  but  his  man  took 
it  all  in  perfectly  good  faith,  and  with  se- 
rious grace  acknowledged  my  little  speech 
with  his  military  salute,  as  he  stood  firm 
and  erect  behind  his  master's  chair. 

"Jasper  having  given  his  sanction  to 
your  remaining,"  Mr.  Bulkley  resumed, 
"  and  you  continuing  to  wish  it,  after  hav- 
ing a  taste  of  our  bachelor's  way  of  life, 
I  suppose  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  to 
having  no  particular  x>bjection  to  it  myself, 
so  we  will  consider  that  as  arranged,  if 
you  please."  And  we  shook  hands  across 
the  table  to  close  the  bargain.  Though 
what  he  said  about  Jasper's  consent  was 
spoken  jestingly,  yet  I  found  afterwards 
that  it  was  literally  true,  that  he  would 
not  have  received  me  had  Jasper  disliked 
the  plan. 

"  As  to-dav  is  Saturday,"  the  minister 
proceeded,   "we  will  defer  our  plans  of 


study  until  Monday,  Saturday  is  my 
working-day,  and  shall  be  your  holiday. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  Siberia  to  which  you 
have  been  banished.  Or  you  may  use 
my  study  just  as  if  I  were  not  here,  oi 
establish  yourself  in  your  own  chamber, 
as  you  like.  We  dine  at  twelve,  and  drink 
tea  at  six,  at  which  hour  you  will  report 
yourself  if  you  please." 

After  which  Jasper  brought  the  great 
Bible,  and  we  had  prayers,  which  done,  I 
whiled  away  the  time  as  best  I  could  with 
old  books  and  cigars,  and  in  sauntering 
round  the  premises  in  que.st  of  amusement, 
which  did  not  seem  very  easy  to  be  found, 
till  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  as  the  sun 
was  a  little  mitigated  by  clouds,  I  set 
forth  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the 
unknown  regions  round  about.  I  passed 
through  the  village,  where  my  apparition 
again  caused  a  general  suspension  of  labor 
and  variation  of  idleness,  as  long  as  I  was 
in  sight.  So  I  took  myself  out  of  sight 
as  speedily  as  possible,  turning  into  the 
road  to  your  right  just  after  you  have 
crossed  the  Quasheen,  and  winding  along 
ite  banks.  It  was  a  most  charming  walk! 
solitary,  shady,  with  glimpses  of  rich  pas- 
tures, dotted  with  cattie  by  the  water- 
side. There  was  no  discordant  jar  of  ma- 
chinery. The  innocent  little  stream  had 
not  yet  been  compelled  by  the  Genius  of 
ikte  Lamp  or  of  the  Ring,  to  help  build  the 
palaces  of  our  New  England  Aladdins.  It 
yet  ran  sparkling  and  dimpling  to  the  sea, 
without  having  to  bufiet  with  mill-wheels, 
and  to  fling  itself  headlong,  in  its  flight. 
over  injurious  dams  in  impetuous  water- 
falls. Cattle  stood  up  to  the  middle  in  it&t 
sha4y  little  bays,  ducks  led  out  their  flo- 
tilla of  ducklings  upon  its  waters,  and 
swallows  dipped  m  it  with  none  to  mo- 
lest or  make  them  afraid.  It  was  i^  love- 
ly vralk,  as  I  said  before. 

Here  and  there  along  the  road  was  a 
farm-house  of  the  oldest  description  of 
New  England  rustic  architecture ;  but  not 
many  of  them.  It  seemed  as  if  this  little 
town  were  a  nook  which  the  tide  of  im- 
provement, as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
had  swept  round  and  left  it  overlooked,  in 
ite  haste,  leaving  it  just  as  it  was  a  centu- 
ry before.  Nor  was  this  efiect  diminished 
by  a  glance  I  got  at  a  house  having  deci- 
dedly the  look  of  a  gentleman's  seat,  off 
at  my  left.  For  such  were  always  sprin- 
kled over  the  face  of  the  New  Eng- 
land landscape.  It  was  a  square  wooden 
house,  having  a  porch  in  front  with  seate 
on  either  side,  flaunting  with  honey- 
suckles, as  I  could  see  at  that  distance, 
with  windows  in  the  roof,  and  an  orna- 
mental balustrade  running  round  it  The 
ground  sloped  up  to  the  house,  and  being 
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fine  mowing  Ittid,  had  as  lawnish  a  look  as 
land  can  well  have  in  our  climate.  A  few 
aboriginal  oaks  stood  singly  here  and 
there,  and  there  were  clusters  of  shrub- 
bery near  the  house,  but  apparently  kept 
low  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospect.  Be- 
yond the  house  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
•n  old-fiuhioned  avenue  of  elms  running 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  to  parts 
unknown.  I  passed  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  &rther,  pondering  as  to  who  could  be 
its  inhabitants,  but  meeting  no  one  of 
whom  I  oould  make  the  inquiry. 

But  when  I  had  gone,  by  my  estima- 
tioD,  about  three  mi&.  from  the  village, 
the  doads  which  had  at  first  invited  me 
to  go  out,  now  more  strongly  urged  me  to 
go  back.  They  rolled  up  blacker  and 
thidter,  and  seemed  almost  to  touch  the 
tops  of  the  trees  among  which  the  road 
sometimes  wound.  There  was  evidently 
a  thundei^shower  altogether  too  near  at 
hand  for  my  advanti^g;e.  So  I  set  my 
fiice  homewards,  and  made  what  speed  I 
ooold,  though  with  little  hope  of  escape. 
I  came,  however,  in  sight  of  the  capital 
mansion  and  messuage  (as  an  auctioneer 
might  say)  just  described,  before  the  criti- 
cal moment  arrived.  I  hurried  on  still, 
and  soon  found  there  were  other  people 
in  haste  besides  me ;  for  just  then  I  heiurd 
the  sound  of  hoofs  behind  me,  and  an  eld- 
erly gentleman  and  a  young  lady  on 
horsebadc  galloped  past  me.  As  they 
passed,  they  gave  a  glance  of  surprise  at 
me,  and  presently  evidently  reined  up  and 
bad  a  brief  exchange  of  words ;  or,  rather, 
the  gentleman  said  something  to  his  oom- 
pamoo,  and  I  oould  see  that  the  tassel  of 
her  rkling-cap  waved  an  afSrmative.  He 
then  turned  his  horse'-s  head  towards  me, 
and,  patting  spurs  to  his  side,  pulled  up 
be^Me  me  in  an  instant. 

"  Young  gentleman^"  said  he,  touching 
hia  hat  as  1  raised  mme,  "there  is  a  vio- 
lent shower  at  hand.  Let  me  beg  you  to 
take  shelter  in  my  house  there,"  indicat- 
ing the  capital  mansion  aforesaid  with  his 
ridmg-whip;  "pray  do  not  hesitate,  for  I 
foel  &e  first  dit^  already. .  By  striking 
across  that  field,  you  will  be  at  the  door 
aeariy  as  soon  as  we." 

He  touched  his  hat  again,  and,  wheeling 
round,  galloped  off,  and  he  and  his  com- 
pankrn  were  the  next  mstant,  hid  from  my 
sght  by  a  turn  of  the  road.  I  was  a 
bashful  boy,  and  felt  as  awkwardly  as 
Micfa  animals  are  apt  to  do  in  an  emergen- 
cy like  this ;  but,  still,  I  had  a  little  rather 
not  spoil  my  best  hat,  and,  moreover,  the 
thing  had  a  spice  of  adventure  about  it 
whidi  oould  not  but  make  it  relishing. 
So  1  leaped  the  stone  wall,  and  then  "  set 
down  my  foot  and  ran"  to  such  good  pur- 
posB,  that  I  did  actually  reach  ue  house 


before  the  pur  dashed  up,  just  as  the  rain 
was  coming  down  in  good  earnest.  As 
there  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  I  stepped 
up,  blushing  like  the  mom,  lifted  the  young 
ladv  off  her  horse  and  set  her  down  safely 
unaer  the  porch.  I  had  had  some  little 
practice  in  this  line  before,  having  often 

performed  this  office  for ^  but,  on 

the  whole,  it  is  no  concern  of  yours  who 
it  was  for.  It  is  enough  that  I  had  had 
practice.  The  voung  lady  hastily  bowed 
her  thanks  and,  after  giving  her  habit  a 
good  shake,  hurried  into  the  house. 

The  gentleman,  having  given  over  the 
horses  to  the  serva^it  who  ran  up  to  take 
them,  now  joined  me  and  courteously  in- 
vited me  to  walk  in.  He  was  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height  and  well  proportioned,  though 
of  rather  a  slight  ngure.  He  was  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy,  but  as  he  wore 
powder  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  to  which 
extreme  of  the  decade  he  inclined.  Per- 
haps he  was  about  half-way  between  the 
two.  He  had  a  cultivated  and  well-bred 
voice  as  well  as  deportment,  and  his  tones 
were  more  English  than  American  in  their 
modulations.  And  yet  he  did  not  look 
like  an  Englishman.  His  face  must  have 
once  been  handsome,  though  time  and 
perhaps  sorrow  had  made  their  mark  up- 
on it.  This  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
man  that  had  suffered,  and  through  suf- 
foring  had  lived  more  than  his  years.  He 
led  me  into  a  good-sized  and  well-fur- 
nished room  on  the  right  of  the  hall  door, 
and,  then,  through  an  open  arch  by  the 
further  side  of  the  fire-place  into  a  larger 
back  room,  which  appeared  to  be  his  li- 
brary, though  his  collection  was  not  great. 
Here  I  found  a  wood-fire  burning,  though 
it  was  hot  summer,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  exceedingly  acceptable  to  a  damp 
stranger,  like  myself.  Inviting  me  to  be 
seatea,  and  sittmg  down  himself,  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  blaze, 

"I  trust  you  will  find  this  whim  of 
mine,  as  I  find  it  is  thought  to  be  here- 
abouts, not  a  bad  one,  tcnday.  You  ro- 
member,  perhaps,  the  Spamsh  proverb 
that  nobody  ever  suffers  from  cold  except 
a  fool  or  a  beggar.  And  as  I  hope  I  am 
not  quite  a  fool,  and  as  I  know  that  I  am 
not  absolutely  a  beggar,  I  am  resolved  to 
guard  myself  against  the  inclemency  of 
your  summers  as  well  as  of  your  winters." 

^  My  winters,"  thought  I  to  myself  "  I 
should  suppose  they  were  as  much  yours 
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as  mine,  my  gooa  sir."  But  I  said^ 
''Many  people,  I  believe,  sir,  would  be 
glad  to  imitate  your  example,  if  they  had 
but  the  strength  of  mind." 

He  smiled  and  said,  "Indeed,  it  does 
require  some  resolution.  I  know  I  had 
to  put  forth  a  good  deal  before  I  could 
overcome  the  opposition  of  Mrs.  Warner, 
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my  housekeeper.  She  would  have  put 
out  all  my  fires  on  the  first  of  May  and 
not  allowed  me  another  spark  until  the 
first  of  November,  had  I  not  raised  an  m- 
surrection  in  the  house." 

"  Your  victory  seems  to  have  been  com- 
plete, sir,"  said  I. 

"  0,  a  perfect  Waterloo,  my  dear  sir ! " 
he  replied,  "and  that,  although  my  undu- 
tiful  child  was  inclined  to  side  with  the 
enemy.  A  diversion  from  my  own  camp, 
by  Jove ! " 

"His  child,"  thought  I,  again,  "then 
she  is  his  daughter!  Well,  it's  much 
better  than  being  his  wife,"  but  I  said^ 
"  I  am  sore,  sir,  1  have  reason  to  rejoice 
at  your  courage  and  success.  And,  I  im- 
agine, the  young  lady  herself  would  not 
b«  disposed  to  question  your  wisdom  any 
more  than  your  generalship,  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  wonder 
she  has  not  come  down  yet.  I  think  that 
she  likes  my  fire  as  well  as  myself,  in  her 
heart,  for  I  often  find  her  nestling  down 
by  it  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Ju- 
piter !  what  a  flash !" 

And  it  was  a  flash,  indeed,  followed  by 
an  almost  simultaneous  crash  of  long-rat- 
tling thunden  We  instinctively  rose  and 
approached  the  window;  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  shower  had  settled  down  again 
over  the  landscape,  almost  as  black  as 
night,  while  the  heavy  drops  fell  like  shot 
on  the  roof  and  poured  down  on  all  sides 
in  sheets,  the  spouts  being  entirely  une- 
qual to  the  occasion. 

"That  flash  struck  not  far  ofi;"  ob- 
served my  host,  "  I  hope  it  hsks  done  my 
trees  no  damage." 

"  Your  hope  comes  t^  late,  papa,"  said 
a  voice  behind  us,  "  for  I  saw  one  of  the 
oaks  on  the  lawn  struck  as  I  came  down 
stairs." 

"Not  the  Sachem's  Oak!"  exclaimed 
papa ;  "  I  had  almost  as  lief  have  had  the 
house  struck  as  that." 

"  I  believe  not,"  she  returned,  "  but  I 
could  not  tell  certainly,  it  is  so  thick  and 
dark.    I  think  it  was  the  next  one  to  it" 

"I  will  go  and  see,"  he  said  quickly, 
"  if  this  gentleman  will  excuse  me."  And 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  I  would 
or  not)  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

I  have  had  greater  calamities  befall  me, 
since  then,  than  being  left  alone  with  a 
pretty  woman.  In  fact,  I  have,  long  since, 
ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  at  all. 
But  at  that  particular  juncture  of  my  life, 
I  would  a  titUe  rather  that  papa  had  re- 
mained with  us.  I  was  getting  on  pretty 
well  with  him,  and,  with  him  to  back  me, 
I  think  I  could  have  encountered  this  new 
form  of  danger  with  tolerable  presence  of 
mind.     And  I  must  do  the  enemy  the 


iustioe  to  say  that  she  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  particularly  hostile  designs  to- 
wards me.  She  seated  herself  near  the 
fire,  but  yet  sideways  to  it  and  with  her 
&ce  turned  round  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  storm  without,  with  an  ab- 
stracted look,  as  if  she  were  thinking  not 
much  of  that,  and  still  less  of  poor  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  her  attitude,  as  I 
have  described  it,  wil)  appear  to  have  been 
a  graceful  one  to  my  readers ;  but  if  it  do 
notj  they  may  be  assured  it  is  entirely 
their  fault,  or  mine.  The  attitude  was 
perfect,  and  the  more  perfect  because  en- 
tirely unstudied  and  unconscious. 

"  And  so  she  was  handsome  ?  "  you  will 
all  say.  Handsome !  to  be  sure  she  was. 
Do  you  suppose  I  should  be  writing  about 
her  at  this  present,  if  she  had  not  been  ? 
Gurrer  Bell  may  broach  and  preach  her 
damnable  heresy  of  homely  heroines,  with 
pug  noses  and  carroty  hair  if  she  please. 
The  republic  of  letters  has  no  established 
church,  and  if  she  can  build  up  a  sect  on 
that  foundation,  she  may.  But  I  belong 
to  the  good  old  orthodox  school.  None 
of  your  Jane  £yres  or  Lucy  Snowes  for 
my  money!  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  a 
novel,  but  a  veracious  history,  and  so  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  the  simple 
truth.  But  I  might  have  held  my  tongue, 
I  suppose.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
nowadays,  about  woman's  rights,  and,  I 
am  told,  clever  things  are  written  about 
them  on  both  sides.  And  then  reverend 
gentlemen  write  treatises  on  "  The  True 
Sphere  of  Woman,"  and  "  Woman's  Mis- 
sion," "  The  Duty  of  Woman,"  and  so  on. 
Now,  I  am  a  practical  philosopher,  and 
never  meddle  with  abstract  discussions; 
but  my  private  notion  of  the  sphere,  the 
mission,  and  the  duty  of  woman  is,  that 
every  woman  ought  to  be  handsome.  It's 
a  duty  she  owes  to  society.  That's  my 
simple  moral  philosophy,  and  till  some- 
body can  show  a  better,  I  shall  stand  by  it. 

I  think  if  you  could  have  seen  my  hero- 
ine—for the  dullest  reader  must  have  dis- 
covered before  this  that  we  have  found 
my  heroine  at  last — ^}'ou  would  have  ac- 
knowledged that  she  filled  her  sphere, 
fulfilled  her  mission,  and  performed  her 
duty — ^for  she  was  marvellously  handsome. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  give  an  inventory 
of  her  charms.  It's  of  no  use,  and  I  do 
not  intend  making  a  fool  of  myself  by 
making  the  attempt.  All  I  shall  say  is, 
that  her  hair  was  of  a  tinge  very  imcom- 
mon  in  America,  and  what  I  suppose 
poetical  people  mean  when  they  talk  about 
"  golden  locks,"  and  "  sunny  tresses  "  (not 
red,  I  vow  and  protest  it  was  not  red—* 
the  most  malicious  rival  could  not  have 
called  it  so),  while  her  eyes  and  eyelashes 
were  as  near  black  as  they  could  be,  with- 
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oat  actually  bong  so.  Her  oomplezioii 
wms  the  vmiable  peau  de  /y«,  as  smooth 
and  {Mire  as  the  petal  of  a  lily,  and,  though 
with  the  expression  of  perfect  health, 
g;eneraUy  as  colorless.  But  when  passion 
or  emotion  did  summon  the  "blushing 
apparitions  "  into  her  cheek,  it  was  a  sight 
indeed,  that  Raphael  might  have  dreamea 
of.  And  as  to  her  mouth  and  her  teeth, 
if  nature  or  art  could  have  improved  upon 
them,  I  should  Uke  to  see  the  handiwork. 

*  Qnlvi  due  fllie  son  dl  perle  el«tto, 
Qie  cfaiade  e  afure  un  odlo  e  doloe  labro." 

And  I  would  go  a  good  way  to  see  a  finer 
arm  and  hand  and  foot  than  hers.  But  I 
won't  describe  her.  Only,  I  will  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  her  dark  eyes 
with  her  hair  and  skin,  was  as  odd  as  it  was 
fine.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  a  pretty 
extensive  and  careful  study  of  the  sulject. 

I  thought  I  must  say  something,  though 
I  dare  say  she  would  not  have  missed  it 
if  I  had  not,  and  so  I  ventured  to  suggest — 

''  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  thunder 
and  lightning.^' 

"What)  f?''  she  exclaimed,  starting 
from  her  reverie  and  turning  towards  me. 
'*  Oh.  no,  indeed  !  I  delight  m  them.'' 

Delight  in  thimder  and  liphtnine!  I 
must  say  I  could  not  sympathize  with  my 
fair  friend  in  this  taste.  I  have  not  learned 
to  like  those  unpleasant  explosions  yet, 
and  had  still  less  &ncy  for  them  then. 
But  the  horrid  idea  flawed  into  my  mind 
that  she  might  suspect  as  much.  So  turn- 
ing with  as  composed  an  air  as  I  could 
command  to  a  portrait  which  hung  over 
the  fireplace,  but  which  I  could  see  but 
very  indistinctly  in  the  gloom  of  the  day 
and  the  room,  I  said — 

*^  A  portrait  of  your  father,  I  presume  ?  " 

^A  portrait  of  papa!"  she  replied, 
smiling  and  shaking  her  head.  "  Oh,  dear, 
no  I  don't  you  recognize  it  as  that  of  his 
late  Majesty?" 

His  late  Majesty  !  Old  Farmer  George, 
whom  Byron  had  just  left  practising  the 
hundredUi  psalm,  when  lus  Vision  of 
Judgment  ended !  whose  only  merit,  ao- 
oording  to  the  same  infallible  authority, 


*Tliat  h6iifleho1d  Tirtoe,  most  nnoomnioD, 
Of  eonstettcy  to  %  bad,  ngly  womanl " 

What  business  had  he  here,  in  the  heart 
of  his  revolted  province?  Who  could 
these  people  be  ?  Before  I  could  ponder 
this  problem  farther,  the  master  of  the 
house  came  in,  saying — 

**  It  was  not  the  Sachem's  oak,  my  dear, 
bat  the  old  one  I  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade myself  to  take  down  these  two 
^ears.  But  the  lightning  has  taken  it 
mto  its  own  hands  now,  and  has  settled 
the  question  for  ever.     It  is  breaking 


away,  however,  and  the  shower  is  paasiiM; 
off  to  westward.  I  have  not  heard  such 
thunder  since  that  storm  among  the  Ber- 
nese Alps." 

The  Bernese  Alps!  Had  they  been 
there,  too  ?  I  looked  at  them  with  new 
respect,  for  you  will  remember  foreign 
travel  was  not  as  vulgar  then  as  it  luis 
become  since  I  It  was  a  distinction,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  abroad ;  now,  the 
distmction  is  to  have  staid  at  home.  We 
have  become  a  match  for  the  £nglish  in 
our  mi^tory  habits.  James  Smith,  I 
believe  it  was,  who  said,  apropos  to  their 
invasion  of  the  continent,  after  it  was  first 
opened,  that  soon  there  would  be  a  sight 
set  up  of  an  Englishman  who  had  not 
been  to  Rome !  I  should  think  Mr.  Bar- 
num  might  find  it  pay  to  add  to  his  other 
curiosities  an  American  who  had  not  over^ 
run  Eurrpe.  Perhaps  a  still  greater  curi- 
osity would  be  one  who  lud  brought 
something  back  with  him  worth  bringing. 

This,  however,  gave  us  something  to 
talk  about,  or,  rather,  for  him  to  talk  and. 
for  me  to  list^  about  He  talked  like  a 
man  of  sense  and  education,  and  I  should 
have  been  well  content  to  have  listened  to 
him,  and  to  have  looked  at  his  daughter, 
for  an  indefinite  time.  She  took  no  part 
in  the  conversation,  except  when  appealed 
to  by  her  father,  but  sat  looking  abstract- 
edly into  the  fire.  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  she  was  not  thinking  about  me.  In- 
deed, I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  she 
would  ever  think  of  me  again,  after  I  had 
passed  out  of  her  sight  I  felt  as  ^^  young  " 
as  David  Gopperfield,  when  the  father  of 
the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  asked  him,  "  how 
his  school-fellows  did." 

But,  as  we  talked,  the  storm  which  had 
"scowled  o'er  the  darkened  landscape," 
passed  away,  and  the  "  radiant  sun "  ex- 
tended his  evening  beam  over  it  with  £ire- 
well  sweet.  I  had  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  staying.  My  host  rang  the  bell,  and 
an  elderly  matron,  whom  I  suspected  to 
be  the  housekeeper,  of  whose  leaning  to 
the  anti-Vulcanean  theory  I  had  heard, 
entered,  bringing  wine.  After  partaking 
of  this  then  universal  hospitality  (for  as 
yet  temperance  societies  were  not),  I  took 
my  leave,  with  many  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. The  young  lady  rose,  and 
graciously  returned  my  parting  bow,  while 
her  father  accompanied  me  to  the  door, 
and  wished  me  a  pleasant  walk. 

I  passed  on  under  the  dripping  trees, 
vocal  with  birds,  and  over  the  saturated 
turf,  which  the  slant  sun  glorified  into 
beatific  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and 
through  the  clear,  cool,  moist  air,  but 
thinking  more  of  those  whom  I  had  left 
than  of  the  sights  and  sounds  about  me. 
Nothing  had  escaped  them  which  indi- 
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cated  who  or  what  they  were.  They  had 
shown  no  curiosity  as  to  my  poor  scli^  had 
asked  no  questions  as  to  my  name,  home, 
or  business.  They,  evidently,  only  re- 
garded me  in  the  light  of  a  lad  whom  they 
had  saved  from  a  ducking,  and  should  see 
no  more.   Who  could  they  be  ?  Of  course 


I  should  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery when  I  reached  the  parsonage,  fin* 
Mr.  Bulkley  must  know  all  about  them. 
So  I  made  what  haste  I  could,  and  soon 
found  myself  at  the  worthy  minisler's 
door 

[To  be  oontlimad.] 
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THERE  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
people  should  read  "  Poems  by  Alex- 
ander Smith"  ^London,  Bohn.  and  Boston, 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  1853),  more  than 
poems  by  many  other  Smiths,  Jones,  and 
Johnsons,  who  annually  melodize  their 
emotions,  and  confide  them  to  a  patient 
public;  but  about  the  first  of  May,  all  the 
English  papers  came  hurrying  over  the  sea 
with  a  loud  ohorus  of  Eurefui !  Eureka! 
the  coming  man  has  arrived,  and  his  name 
is  Smith!  Here  was  food  for  a  spring 
day's  thought  A  prophet  had  really 
come  out  of  Nazareth — ^a  Mr.  Smith  was 
about  sitting  down  with  Shakspeare  and 
the  stars.  The  Aubrey  de  Veres,  and 
Coventry  Patmores,  and  Monckton  Milnes, 
whose  names  seemed  the  very  gifts  of  the 
muse  to  her  favorites,  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  plebeian  fix>m  the  north, 
and  the  newest  and  most  noticeable  man 
of  the  moment  is  Alexander  Smith.  The 
papers  to  which  we  have  alluded  flashed 
with  sparks  taken  from  his  pages.  Alex- 
ander Smith  came  riding  down  among  the 
critics,  like  Sir  Lancelot  in  the  Lady  of 
Shalott : 

**The  gommy  bridle  glittered  ftee^ 
like  to  Bome  branofi  of  stars  wo  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  galezjr,** 

and  "  tirra-liira,  tirra-lirra,"  sang  Sir 
Lancelot  Smith,  while  all  the  critics,  like 
Bacchanals,  reeled  sindng  after.  And 
this  psean  burst  from  John  Bull  in  the 
age  of  steam ;  from  John  Bull  who  had 
sneered,  and  scoffed,  and  laughed  in  suc- 
cession at  all  the  men  who  have  best  il- 
lustrated his  name  and  nation  during  the 
last  half  century ;  from  John  Bull  who 
permitted  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and 
Sydney  Smith  to  gauge  poetry  for  him, 
and  sent  Robert  Bums  to  gauge  beer. 
Let  the  Smiths  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  reign  of  those  men  is  past,  or  their 
Alexander  would  have  been  another  vic- 
tim of  that  brilliant  and  "  inextinguishable 
laughter "  which  has  so  long  welcomed 
poetry  in  England.  Did  not  Christopher 
North  rail  from  the  Highlands  at  Alfred 
Tennyson  ?  and  did  not  Christopher  North 


learn  in  a  lightning-flash  of  satire  that  Al- 
fred Tennyson  was  a  poet,  and  live  to  see 
him  this  day  chief  of  living  poets  ? 

•*Wbo  writes  by  Fate  the  critios  shall  not  Ull, 
Nor  all  the  aasassias  in  the  great  review, 

Who  writes  by  Inck,  his  blood  some  hack  shall  spin, 
Bome  ghost  whom  a  mnsquito  might  run  through.*^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Alexander  Smith 
has  received  a  more  universal  and  flatter- 
ing welcome  than  was  ever  before  award- 
ed to  an  English  poet.  He  is  reported  to 
be  a  young  man,  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  old,  who  lives  in  Glas- 
gow, and  who,  during  a  year  or  two  past, 
has  contributed  poems  to  the  London 
Leader  and  Critic,  The  editors  of  those 
papers  occasionally  called  attention  to  the 
verses ;  but  editorial  finger-posts  are  not 
always  heeded,  nor  even  when  they  are 
inscribed  with  the  alluring  words,  "to  the 
realms  of  excellent  poetry,"  is  the  travel- 
ler up  and  down  the  columns  convinced 
that  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  take  that 
road.  But  when  those  excellent  realms 
rise  suddenly  before  him,  gorgeous,  odor- 
ous, palpitating  with  blowing  roliagc, 
veined  with  flashing  rivers,  then  he  makes 
haste  thither,  not  only  to  lie  in  the  tran- 
quil shadow  of  noble  trees,  b^t  inspired 
by  the  deeper  desire  of  knowing  if  that 
fair  country  is  worthily  inhabited. 

The  instinctive  verdict  of  the  English 
press  has  been  quite  unanimous.  Smith 
IS  adjudged  guilty  of  poetry  in  the  first 
degree.  The  Westminster  JRevievj  for 
April,  1853,  says  of  him :  "  Alexander 
Smith  is  a  bom  singer — ^a  man  of  genius — 
not  a  musical  echo  of  other  singers."  The 
London  Examiner,  a  cool  and  shrewd 
critic,  is  most  quiet  of  all  in  his  praise. 
It  allows  him  poetic,  but  waits  to  see  if  he 
be  a  poet. 

Reader,  as  we  open  this  first  book  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  that  praise  is  freely 
and  fully  awarded,  for  one  breath  of  which 
so  many  noble,  and  talented,  and  earnest 
men  have  longed,  we  are  rcmmded  of  the 
august  society  in  which  the  young  bard 
hopes  to  take  his  place,  inspu^  by  the 
sublimest  ambition  of  attaining  that  fame, 
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of  which  we  may  say  what  Landor  says  of 
lore:  'Hhe  muses  themselves  approach  it 
with  a  tardy  step,  and  with  a  low,  and 
tiemalous,  and  melancholy  song." 

Every  young  lover  of  poetry  has  some- 
times wondered  whether,  if  he  had  lived  at 
Uie  time  when  his  favorites  first  appeared, 
he  would  have  instantly  hailed  aud  cro  wiied 
them.  He  endeavors  to  divest  his  imaginsr 
tnnof  the  prestige  of  &mous  names,  and  to 
look  impartially  at  the  page  that  enchants 
him.  So  have  lovers  sought  to  look  npon 
their  mistresses.  But,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
the  very  caprice  of  passion ;  and  the  lover 
is  only  too  glad  to  discover  that  he  can- 
not be  a  critic.  It  is  with  kindred  curi- 
osity that  we  open  the  contemporary  re- 
views. What  did  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  what  did  the  public  feeling  of 
£qgland,  say  of  Byron,  and  Wordsworth, 
of  ShcUey,  and  Keats ;  or,  farther  back, 
of  Pope,  bryden,  and  the  dramatists? 
Was  there  such  unmistakable  lustre  in 
the  dawn,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  day?  So  we  wander  through  the 
biograj^ies  of  the  men  themselves,  to 
find  what  is  said  there  about  their  recep- 
tion. And  we  search  the  lives  of  con- 
temporaries to  the  same  end.  Thus,  in 
the  Diary  of  Moore,  there  arc  no  more 
interesting  records  than  those  of  his  first, 
often  casual,  encounter  with  men  now 
ftmous.  Moore's  ink-sketch  of  Word^ 
worth  represents  an  unamiable  dinner- 
guest.  He  finds  Charles  Lamb  a  man 
who  perpetually  miscarries  with  bad 
pons.  He  concludes  that,  on  the  whole, 
Soott  did  not  write  the  Waverley  Novels. 
How  earnestly  we  follow  him.  night  by 
nig^t  as  he  reads  Rob  Hoy  to  his  "dar- 
ling Bessie ! "  The  early  notices  of  Keats 
and  Tennyson,  of  Landor  and  Beddoes — 
the  cTOvniing  of  bastards  and  the  exile  of 
rejalty,  we  follow  through  a  thousand 
papes  with  the  closest  interest 

For  the  question  that,  ghost-like,  haunts 
lu,  and  which  by  much  reading  we  seek 
to  lay,  is,  whether  there  is  no  sign-manual 
of  genius ;  whether  there  need  be  any 
doubt  or  hesitation  between  gold  and  gilt ; 
whether,  were  he  now  living,  Shakspeare 
would  be  as  generally  acknowledged  as 
Ifartin  Farqidiar  Tupper.  Because,  if 
oar  fathers  entertained  angels  unawares, 
why  may  not  we  be  doing  &e  same  (hing 
at  this  moment  ? 

And  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  the 
desire  so  universally  experienced,  and  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  that  the 
advent  of  a  poet  Ls  the  rarest  and  most 
res^plendent  event  in  nature.  He  is  her 
finest  flower  and  success.  The  poet  is  a 
(%utnry-plant,  and  if  he  requires  a  hundred 
jrears  for  his  blooming,  so  he  requires 
tfaein  for  his  proper  fame.    For  again,  the 


poet  is  the  nimble  hero  who  "dares  to 
clasp  the  slender  and  fiery  shape  of  Truth 
to  his  heart,  and  turn  away  in  her  embrace 
all  the  dross  that  clogged  it"  He  is, 
therefore^  spiritually  discerned;  and  we, 
who  come  eating,  and  drinking,  and  coat- 
ing our  hearts  with  ever  fresh  layers  of 
dross,  may  naturally  suffer  that  to  pass 
unseen  which  cometh  without  observation. 
Yet  the  air  is  softer  when  these  spirits 
pass.  ^ 

**  Their  near  camp  mj  spirit  knows 
By  signs  gradooB  as  rainbowa 
I,  tbencerorward,  and  long  after, 
listen  for  their  harp-like  laughter, 
And  cany  In  my  heart,  for  days, 
'  Peace  that  tiallows  mdest  ways.** 

It  is.  perhaps,  from  a  secret  wish  to 
excuse  the  want  of  perception  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  ourselves,  that  we  so 
eagerly  turn  to  see  whether  other  men 
have  had  it.  It  eases  our  consciences 
when  they  are  perplexed  with  claims  that 
dazzle,  but  which  we  feel  may  be  delusive, 
to  discover  that  "all  the  assassins'^ 
plunged  their  inefiectual  knives  into  the 
nnmortal  breasts,  and  fashioned  fames  fbr 
those  who  are  but  as  the  men  of  Prome- 
theus, mere  men  of  straw.  It  is.  at  once, 
comforting  and  humiliating.  At  most, 
we  say,  our  errors  have  precedents.  We 
are  not  the  first  blind  men.  If  we  are  no 
better  than  our  Others,  neither  are  we 
any  worse.  If  Byron  was  pooh-poohed, 
and  Wordsworth  told  it  would  not  do, 
and  Tennyson  mocked,  and  Keats  scoffed 
at,  and  Shelley  roundly  condemned,  we 
may  take  heart  if  we  are  not  quite  sure  of 
Alexander  Smith;  or,  indeed,  with  this 
crimson  catalogue  before  him,  of  bad  be- 
ginnings that  have  made  immortal  end-  , 
ings,  may  not  the  last  young  aspirant  welV 
pause,  and  tremble  lest  his  fate  be  the 
reverse  of  theirs? 

Alexander  Smith's  volume  consists  of 
a  long  dramatic  poem,  three  shorter 
poems  and  eight  sonnets.  Whoever  has 
read  any  of  the  many  notices  that  have 
already  appeared,  has  seen  many  of  his 
best  things.  Under  the  cumbrous  title 
of  Life-Drama,  the  poet  has  thrown 
together  his  thoughts  upon  life,  his  yearn- 
ings for  fame,  and  the  outpourings  of  such 
passion  as  he  has,  which  Ls  a  very  differ- 
ent passion  from  that  he  tries  to  express 
in  the  persons  of  his  drama.  The  word 
drama  has  no  especial  significance  here, 
except  as  indicating  that  the  poem  is  of  a 
dramatic  form.  It  has  no  dramatic  ac- 
tion, no  development  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  poet's  scenes  are  strung  upon  a 
slender  thread  of  story.  Walter,  the 
hero,  is  a  youth  consumed  with  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  writing  a  great  poem. 
He  meets  a  Lady  in  the  forest. 
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Lady, 

**  Woold'st  thoo,  to<s  be  a  Poet?  " 

WalUr. 

"Lidyl  ajl 
A  DMslon  has  grown  up  to  be  a  King, 
Baling  my  being  with  as  fierce  •  sway 
Ae  the  mad  son  the  prostrate  desert  sands. 
And  it  is  thaV* 

They  proceed  to  converse  of  the  subject 
and  treatment  of  the  poem,  in  a  strain 
genuinely  glowing  and  dazzling.  The 
Lady  asks : 

"How  wilt  thou  end  it?" 

WaU&r. 

"With  God  and  silence! 
When  the  great  Universe  subeidee  in  Ood, 
ET*n  as  a  moment's  foam  subsides  again 
Upon  the  wave  that  bears  It" 

The  Lady's  answer  is  suggestive  not  only 
of  a  similar  style  in  other  poets,  but  of  a 
similar  thought. 

"Why,  thy  plan 
Is  wide  and  daring  as  a  comet's  spoom ! 
And  donbtless  'twlU  contain  the  Ule  of  earth 
By  way  of  episode  and  anecdote." 

And  thus  we  find  in  Beddoes  (the  Poems, 
posthumous  and  collected,  of  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes,  2  vols.  London,  1851) : 

"  Why  whftfsthe  world  and  time?  a  fleeting  thoni^t 
In  the  great  meditating  Universe, 
A  brlerparenthesis  in  chao&** 

"Walter  falls  in  love  with  the  Lady. 

**  Were  she  plain  Night,  Td  pack  her  wiUi  my  stars." 

"  ni  write  a  tale  thro**  which  my  passion  runs 
Like  honey-suckle  through  a  heoge  of  June." 

An  Alastor-like  sketch  follows,  not  so 
beautiful  and  masterly  as  Alastor.  It  is 
more  eager  and  crude.    Shelley's  lines, 

"There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tomb," 

and  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  subsequent  ones 
have  a  pensive  perfection  which  irresisti- 
bly recurs  as  the  reader  encounters  the 
similarity  in  Smith.  Tet  it  is  not  an  imi- 
tation. Let  us  acquit  our  poet  at  once 
of  all  kinds  of  larceny.  His  individuality 
and  intellectual  integrity  are  among  his 
finest  characteristics. 

The  lovers  meet  again  at  sunset,  and 
there  follows  a  passage  full  of  the  poet's 
beauties,  powers,  and  faults. 

"  Where  yonder  church 
Stands  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  intercede 
JPor  simple  hamlets  scattered  at  its  feet^ 
I  saw  the  dreariest  sight     The  sun  was  down. 
And  all  the  West  was  paved  with  sullen  fire. 
I  oied,  'Behold  the  barren  beach  of  hell 
At  ebb  of  tide.*    The  ghost  of  one  bri^t  hour 
Gomes  fh>m  its  grave  and  stands  before  me  now. 
Twas  at  the  cloee  of  a  long  summer  day. 
As  we  were  slttinf^  on  yon  craasy  slope. 
The  sunset  hung  before  us  like  a  dream 
That  shakes  a  demon  in  bis  flerv  lair; 
The  clouds  were  standing  round  the  setting  sun 
Like  gaping  cnves,  fimtastlc  pinnacles, 
Citadels  throbbing  in  their  own  fierce  light, 
TiUl  spires  that  came  and  went,  like  qrires  of  flame, 
Cliflh  quivering  with  fire-snow,  and  pieaks 
Ctf  MeA  fforgeoosness,  and  rocks  of  lure 
A-nlt  and  poised,  bare  beaches,  crimson  seaa, 
All  these  were  huddled  in  that  dreadfhl  West, 
All  aho<A  and  trembled  in  unsteadftat  light, 
And  from  the  eentre  biased  the  angry  sua, 


Stem  as  the  imladied  m  ef  Qod  agiare 
0*er  evening  dty  with  its  boom  of  on." 


Here  is  as  audacious  a  grappling  in  words 
with  the  capricious  splendors  of  a  thun- 
derous sunset  as  any  of  Turner's  in  colors. 
It  is  the  unaoashed  intrepidity  of  youth 
squandering  its  strength.  It  is  undenia- 
bly fine  and  faulty.  It  has  the  genuine 
ring  of  a  poet's  lyre.  But  contrast  with 
it  the  description  of  much  the  same  ^ect 
by  the  most  consummate  of  contemporary 
poetic  artists,  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  inr 
delible  iniage  left  upon  the  memory  by 
the  following,  shows  the  ripeness  and  con- 
centration of  mature  and  thoughtful 
power: 

"  The  wild  unrest  that  Hves  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  doad 

"That  rises  upward  always  higher. 

And  onward  drags  a  Ut^ring  breast. 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  West, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire." 

This  is  the  ripeness  which  comes  with 
"the  years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind,''  and  which  will  surely  come  to 
Alexander  SmitlLunless his  epitaph  should 
be  that  which  Walter  says  the  world 
uttered  upon  another  poet : 

"Poet  he  was  not  in  the  burger  sense: 
He  could  write  pearls,  but  ne  could  never  write 
A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star." 

Jn  this  sunset  talk  we  discover  that  our 
poet  has  read  the  Poets.     Walter  says : 

"  Breezes  are  blowing  in  old  Chaucer's  verse, 

TTwas  here  we  drank  them.    Here  for  hours  we  hung 

O'er  the  fine  pants  and  trembles  of  a  line." 

So  do  true  poets  ever.  They  play  upon 
each  other's  hearts,  like  lyres.  Here  is 
Byron: 

"Bedde  that  well  I  read  the  mighty  bard 
Who  dad  himself  with  beauty,  genius,  wealth, 
Then  fiung  himself  on  his  own  pa8sion*pyre, 
And  was  consumed." 

The  lovers  have  now  reached  a  grove 
of  beeches,  where  Walter  has  a  tale  to  read. 
This  poem  within  the  poem  is  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  part  of  the  volume. 
We  cannot  quote,  as  we  would,  or  we 
should  reprint  it  A  lady  fnULgftropical 
prides  and  passions,  has  an  ''  em^C^-ach- 
ing  "  in  her  heart,  which  no  wealth  of  lux** 
ury  can  satisfy.  Her  "sweetest  play- 
thing" is  an  Indian  page,  whom  she  calls 
her  panther ;  of  him  she  demands  a  song. 
He  sings  it 

"  Tis  of  two  loven,  matdied  like  cymbals  fine, 
Whb.  in  a  moment  of  luxurious  blood. 
Their  pale  lips  trembling  in  the  kjas  <jf  Ooda,         ^ 
Made  tneir  II  ves  wlne-cupa,  and  then  drank  them  ofl^ 
And  died  with  beings  fbll-blown  like  a  rose." 

She  rewards  her  "  cub  of  Ind  "  by  telling 
him  of  her  cousin-lover. 

"  He  woo'd  me,  leopard  mine, 
I  speared  him  with  a  jest." 

"A  week  the  boy 
Lived  in  his  sorrow,  Uke  a  cataract 
Unseoi,  yet  sounding  thro^  its  shrouding  misia* 

But  Iter  lover  must  be 
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And  with  ft  sCraiig  arm  hold  the  rearing  world* 

Tbe  kdy  asks  if 'tis  trae 

*9luit  hearti  are  tangled  In  a  goldes  amlle.* 

And  the  pace  responds  by  a  rapture 
about  the  innuenoe  of  beauty  upon  man. 
eondudin^  with  one  of  the  symmetric^ 
and  magnificent  images  that  so  struck  the 
first  critics  of  the  poem. 

**Ifyeareflilr 
MaokiBd  win  crowd  around  yon,  thick  as  when 
The  fliIMheed  moon  atts  silvor  on  the  sea, 
The  eager  wa^w  Uft  ap  their  gleaming  heade, 
Sach  ahoaldaing  for  her  amil^" 

Of  coarse  the  '^  cub  of  Ind  "  has  not  basked 
ia  the  tropic  of  her  beauty  unmoved,  and 
decfaves  bis  passion.  The  sudden  emo- 
tions of  the  lady  varying  through  hate, 
ao^er,  and  mocking  scorn,  are  delicately 
touched.  In  the  latter  mood  she  cries, 
saperbly  soomful, 

**  Didst  nerer  fear 
Tkaft  OB  mj  poor  deeerts  th v  love  would  eft 
like  a  great  diamond  on  a  threadbare  robe?" 

And  then  waring  him  away  she  falls  into 
ngret  for  her  pride.  The  poet  here  be- 
tiays  the  most  subtle  appreciation  of  a 
beaatiful  woman's  consciousness  of  her 
i;reat  beanty  and  its  power,  and  represents 
her,  like  magnificent  Cleopatra,  musing — 
dropping  through  sweet  irresolution  to  a 
TOW  of  gentleness.  Walter's  tale  ends 
there;  tl^  lady  says, 

**ThT  tale  is  like 
A  day  ovealed  with  sunset ** 

And  Walter  confesses  the  old  subterfuge ; 
declares  himself  the  page,  she,  the  lady. 


*0  nay  my  spirit  on  hope*s  ladder  dimb 
Fnm  hungry  nothing  np  to  staqiaidcod  spaoe, 
Ihcnee  stnin  on  tip-toe  to  thy  luve  beyond — 
Tbe  only  heaven  I  aek  I " 

The  lady  shudders  with  a  mortal  pang^ 
for  die  is  betrothed  to  a  rich  man. 

"M/Oodl  'tis  hard  t 
I  was  all  In  leaf  the  froet  winds  came, 


Ami  BOW,  when  o'er  me  rans  the  summer^  In'eath, 
It  warea  hnt  iron  bongbft'* 

ISiey  part^and  Walter  says: 

"  I  see  the  fhtnre  streteh 
AB  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea.** 

•''The  poet  wanders,  a^n,  forlorn.  He 
aieets  a  peasant,  and  is  tortured  by  his 
ooQteBtroent,  and  a  child  whose  youth  and 
fieshness  consoles  him.  He  next  appears 
in  London,  reading  a  poem  of  love  ana  soi^ 
row,  still  grieving 

'That  happlnefls  shoe  Mi,«t  me  like  a  planet, 
Jhad  I  was  bant^a  leftl ' 

ffis  firiend  Edward  comes,  and  they  talk 
of  fiune,  and  poetry,  and  life,  and  blighted 
hopes,  and  Walter  moans  in  Shakspearian 


"Iffy  drooping  sails 
Fls|»  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent 
I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  my  prow 
fihuou  gnte  tbe  golden  lales." 

VOL-  lU "* 


He  still  cherishes  the  hopp  ^  to  set  this 
age  to  music''  The  next  scene  adyanoes 
a  little  time,  and  is  sweet  with  May.  The 
fiiends  sit  in  a  balcony  over  the  sea. 
Walter  is  happier,  and  hears  with  eager- 
ness of  Mr.  Wilmott  and  his  daughter 
Violet  Mr.  Wilmott's  estate  gets  such  a 
description  as  never  occurred  in  the  deed. 
He  would  scarce  recognize  his  own  pro- 
perty, in  this  account 

**  Sea  marge  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and  grove. 
Dull  flats,  scream-startled,  as  tbe  exulting  train 
Steams  like  a  meteor  through  tbe  afKrighted  night. 
Wind-billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy  fens, 
Unto  whose  reeids  on  midnight  bine  and  cold. 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  chwglng  from  tbe  stsrs.'* 

The  English  fens  are  not  less  poetic  in  re- 
cent English  poetry^han  vineyards  in 
that  of  the  South.  The  friends  go  down 
to  Mr.  Wilmott's  as  none  of  his  guests 
ever  came  before,  to  the  music  of  their 
own  thoughts  and  voices,  and  there  Wal- 
ter falls  straight  in  love  with  Violet,  and 
Edward  sings  a  wonderful  song — 

**  Uasped  in  the  sir's  soft  arms  the  world  doth  sleep, 

Asleep  its  moving  seas,  Its  humming  lands ; 
With  what  an  bungrv  Up  the  ocean  deep 
Lappeth  forever  the  white-breasted  sandfly" 

Walter  follows  with  the  tale  of  a  poet, 
who  goes  mad,  defies  God,  and  dies.  He 
is  naturally  not  a  figure  to  the  fancy  of 
Mr.  Wilmott,  who  considers  him  a  moth. 
But  Violet  is  of  another  mould,  and  feel- 
ing the  reality  of  the  romance,  asks  the 
poet  about  the  persons  of  his  tale,  and 
discovers,  what  she  suspects,  that  he  is 
its  hero,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Wood  the 
heroine ;  and  as  the  revel  ends,  she  sings, 
presaging  sorrow, — 

*  upon  my  knee,  a  modem  minstrel's  tales, 
Full  as  a  choir  with  mn^c,  lies  unread. 
My  impatient  sbaUop  flaps  its  silken  sails 
To  rouse  me,  bat  I  cannot  ltd  my  head. 

**I  see  a  wretehed  isle  that,  ghost-like,  stands 

Wrapt  in  its  shroud-mlst  in  the  wintir  main; 
And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed  landa^ 
O'er  which  a  crow  lies  heavy  in  the  rain." 

Walter  and  Violet  sit  at  sunset  upon  a 
lawn,  and  he  repeats  the  story  of  his  love 
for  the  Lady  of  the  Wood,  but  owns  his 
present  felicity  with  her.  Then  this  fine 
passage: 

**  All's  dross  but  lovei    That  largest  son  of  Time, 
Who  wandered  singing  through  the  listening  woiid, 
WiU  be  as  mnch  forgot  as  tbe  canoe 
Tliat  croesed  the  boMm  of  a  lonely  lake, 
A  thousand  years  aga" 

Walter  blights  his  Violet.  Afterwards, 
wandering  at  nighty  he  reaches  a  bridge 
and  meets  there  an  outcast,  whom  he  en- 
treats to  pray  for  him.  She  is  appalled 
by  his  wildness,  and  he  tells  her  the  story 
of  Violet's  shame,  and  how  fair  she  was : 

«*  Her  short  life 
As  Ihn  ci  naslc  ss  tbe  erowded  June 
Of  an  nniUlen  orb." 

The  ghrl  responds  with  stem  sadness^ 
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"I  pity  h«r,  not  yon.    ICtfi  trusts  In  God; 
Uo  is  •ternaL     w  oman  trosls  in  nun. 
And  lie  Is  shtfting  sand." 

Walter  goes  on : 

**SheeoTer«dm« 
With  her  wtkl  sorrow,  n  an  April  oload 
With  dim.  dishevelled  tresnea  hides  the  hill 
On  wliich  Ita  heart  is  breaking."* 

lie  rushes  away.  But  in  the  next  scene 
he  returns  to  his  home  where  he  was 
bom,  and  there  expresses  his  resolution  in 
a  passage  concluding  with  an  image  which 
is  not  suxpassed  in  literature : 

"  I  will  throw  off  this  dead  and  nseleas  past, 
As  a  strong  mnner,  straining  for  his  life, 
Uttclaape  a  mantle  to  the  hungry  winds. 
A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 
From  out  the  fluctuations  of  my  soul. 
As  ghost-like,  ft*om  the  dim  and  tumbling  sea 
Starts  the  completed  moon." 

Walter  writes  his  poem ;  is  acknowledged 
a  singer^  as  the  Westminster  acknowl- 
edges Alexander  Smith;  finds  Violet 
again ;  they  renew  their  vows,  and  repeat 
Che  story  of  their  sufferings,  and 

"  Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs, 
And,  whether  crowned  or  crownJees,  when  t  fUl 
It  matters  not,  so  ss  Ood's  work  is  donou 
I've  learned  to  priae  tiie  quiet  lightning-deed. 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  Its  beels^ 
Which  men  call  fame.    Our  night  Is  past; 
Wo  stand  in  preciyus  sunrise,  and  beyond 
A  long  day  stretches  to  the  very  end.** 

Let  us  now  throw  in  a  handful  of  pearls 
at  random,  and  then  proceed  to  judgment. 
The  reader  may  well  exclium : 

"  Oh !  he  wsfl  rich. 
And  I  rejoiced  upon  his  shore  of  pearls." 

This  has  grandeur  of  thought  as  well  as 
form. 

**  Unrefit,  ITnrefft !    The  passion-panting  sea 
Watcties  the  unveiled  b^^aty  ik  the  stare, 
Like  a  great  hungry  souL    The  unquiet  cloadl 
Break  and  dhisolvo,  then  gather  in  a  masA, 
And  float  like  mighty  iccbei^  through  the  blue. 
Summers,  like  blushes,  sw<»ep  the  ihoo  of  earth ; 
Heav^  yearns  in  stars^  Dow  n  comes  the  frantie  rain, 
We  hear  the  wail  of  the  remorsefhl  windo, 
In  their  strange  penance.    And  this  wretched  oxb 
Knows  not  the  taste  of  rest;  a  maniac  world, 
Uomeless  and  sobbing  throu|^  the  deep  she  goes." 

Again: 

**Tlie  Aoes  of  all  things  belle  their  hearts. 
Each  man*s  as  weary  ef  his  life  as  I, 
The  anguished  earth  shines  on  the  moon— a  moon." 

And,  often  quoted, 

'*■  Our  troubled  age  shall  neas  as  doth  a  dav 
That  leaves  the  West  sll  crimson  wlih  the  promise 
Of  the  diviner  morrow,  which  even  then 
Is  hurrying  up  the  world's  greet  side  with  light" 

Here  is  a  shell  fbr  the  next  edition  of 
«  Thalatta." 

**  The  brldegnxKn  sea 
Is  toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  brido» 
And  in  the  ftilness  of  his  marriage  Joy, 
He  deoontos  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Retires  a  space,  to  see  how  Mr  she  loolcs, 
Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her.* 

A  convent-portrait : 

**  Ko  thin-smiled  April  he,  bedrtft  with  tears. 
But  appled  Autumn,  golden-cheeked  end  tan." 

The  last  line  is  as  true  a  picture  of  the 


northern^  as  Tennyson's  of  th0  flontiieni, 

autumn. 

*'0r  red  with  spirted  pnrpleof  the  Tata."  ' 

It  is  clear  enough  that  there  is  no  drama 
in  all  this.  All  the  persons  are  Osstanie 
figureei  vague  and  misty.  '  Tet  the  son 
of  genras  certainly  shines  through  them, 
and  they  float,  like  rainbows,  along  these 
pages.  The  poet  expresses  in  such  guises 
his  fancies  and  feelings.  Walter  says  the 
verv  splendid  things  that  occur  to  Alex- 
ancier  Smith.  He  is  a  lay-figure  only, 
and  so  evidently  nothing  more,  that  the 
reader  is  not  shocked  at  what  would  oth- 
erwise show  Master  Walter  to  be  a  vulgar 
seducer.  The  lady  in  the  forest  is  a 
wraith,  and  Violet  herself,  a  shadow  of 
Walter.  The  only  dramatic  entity  in 
the  whole  poem  is  the  mistress  of  ''my 
cub  of  Ino."  The  book  is  no  drama^ 
therefore ;  then  what  is  it  1 

It  is  what  the  first  work  of  a  very 
young  and  very  genuine  poet  is  most  likely 
to  be,  the  exuberant  expression  of  his 
passionate  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
suggestion  of  nature.  It  is  a  rapturous 
psean  of  wonder  and  joy.  The  boy  with 
all  the  stkbtle  susceptibilities  to  beauty 
and  power,  to  gloom  and  sorrow,  that  are 
the  very  points  in  which  the  poet  differs 
from  otner  men,  dances  about  as  in  a  gor- 
geous dream,  a  delightfol  delinum,  and  is 
content  to  shout  aloud  and  rgok».  likA 
his  own  Edward  he  is 
*  Hoi  to  the  ear-tipe  with  grett  thmnpe  of  heart," 

and  therefore  his  words  roll  out  of  his 
mouth  like  lava,  burning,  and  viscous 
with  thick  richness.  The  wealth,  the 
redundancy,  the  extravagance,  the  storm 
of  similes,  the  words  that  crack  in  straiik- 
ing  after  the  inexpressible,  the  want  of 
thought,  the  manifold  use  of  the  same 
object  for  illustration,  the  cloying  sweet- 
ness, the  CTotesqueness.  the  gorgeousness, 
the  ^* Shakspearian  felicity,''  the  "poetic, 
but  not  poet," — all  these  varying  praises 
and  condemnations  only  describe  the  man 
that  Alexander  Smith  seems  to  us  to  be: 

"  An  April-tree  whose  rermell-loaded  boughs 
Promised  to  antumn  i4>ples  Juiced  and  red." 

His  sensuousness  is  that  of  the  poetic 
organization,  as  it  appears  in  this  age, 
Keats  has  it,  and  Shelley,  and  Tennyson. 
It  drove  Byron,  who  was  sensual  rather 
than  sensuous  (if  we  may  draw  a  distinc- 
tion), to  cast  his  poesDS  in  the  Orient,  and 
Moore  tinkled  afbeL  %7:th  his  tinsel  Lalla 
Rookh.     Coleridge  has  it  in  his  Kubla 
Khan.    Wordsworth,  only,  has   it  not ; 
but  it  takes  in  him  a  peculiar  form  of 
tenderness,  and  a  human  feeling  for  nature 
that  it  has  in  none  of  the  others.  Our  own 
young  writers  are  strongly  characterized 
by  it,  as  was  hinted  in  the  review  of  the 
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*  Homes  of  American  Authors,"  in  an  ear- 
lier nmnber  of  this  magazine.  By  his  ex- 
treme sensuoosness.  therefore ;  bj  the  ex- 
quisite delight  he  takes  in  voluptuous  and 
gorgeous  description,  Alexander  Smith 
only  reTeals  himself  as  a  child  of  the  time. 
But  it  is  quite  his  own  manifestation  of  it 
As  an  outburst  of  this  passionate  joy  which 
tiw  contemplation  of  the  universe  ptxluces 
m  the  poet,  his  Life-Drama  may  be  ranked 
with  Keats's  Endymion.  Yet  they  are 
entirely  different.  Keats's  is  feminine  and 
Smith^  masculine.  The  latter  betrays  a 
boldness  of  imagery,  and  a  sinewy,  intelleo- 
toal  texture,  of  wluch  Keats  shows  little 
trace  until  the  Hyperion.  The  story  in  both 
is  nothing.  The  poems  are  sung  for  the 
pleasure  of  sin^ng.  The  hearts  of  the 
men  leap  up,  for  they  have  seen  a  rainbow. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  especially  to  re- 
call Festus,  certainly  not  so  strongly  as 
Festus  suggests  Faust  The  reader  must 
remember  that  no  work  is  absolutely 
original  throughout  Certain  forms  and 
treatment  become,  in  time,  conventional, 
and  artists  conform  to  them.  Raphael  is 
foil  of  Perugino  and  Massaccio ;  Shaks- 
peare  smacks  of  Marlowe  and  the  rest; 
and  feeds  upon  foreign  story.  Tet  Shaks- 
pcarian  and  Raphaelesque  are  terms  of  very 
precise  significance.  There  is  a  certain 
mannerimi^  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
originality,  and  in  Tennyson's  first  vol- 
ume (1830)  this  is  evident  But  if  the 
reader  will  compare  that  volume  with  In 
Memariam,  he  will  find  that  while  the 
former  is  somewhat  grotesque  with  quaint 
(but  delicious)  conceits,  the  thought 
stands,  transparent  and  symmetrical,  in 
the  latter.  To  one  who  knew  the  younger 
po(^  of  the  day,  Tennyson's  first  volume 
was  no  newer,  in  scope  and  general  form, 
than  Alexander  Smith's  drama.  We  say 
thus  much  for  those  who  are  surprised  not 
to  find  a  startling  novelty  both  m  the 
manner,  and  matter,  and  spirit  of  his 
poem. 

It  is,  then,  an  exuberant  and  individual 
expression  of  exulting  delight  in  the  worid 
and  £fe,  like  ^e  first  so^igs  of  all  young 
poets.    What  more  is  it? 

It  is  full  of  intellectual  integrity,  and  it 
is  in  that  that  the  hope  of  the  "  autumn 
apples  juiced  and  red"  must  be  founded. 
Hany  men  are  pleasant  and  cunning 
eciioes  of  others.  Most  of  the  youths  who 
write  and  print  verses  in  these  days,  and 
troly  their  name  is  Legion,  have  a  genial 
and  poetic  temperament  and  an  executive 
felicity.  But  they  do  not  produce  poetry. 
They  appreciate  it,  they  love  it,  they  have 
poetic  perceptions,  and  an  elegance  and 
refinement  of  nature  that  charm  their 
aasodates,  and  for  a  time  delude  a  partial 
ear.     But  the   rigorous  world  has  no 


fi-iends.  It  is  not  the  praises  of  the  news- 
papers, nor  the  smoothed  visages  of  the 
^*  assassins,"  nor  tiieir  anathemas  and 
knives  that  inform  a  man  whether  he  has 
touched  with  a  thought  or  an  emotk>n, 
the  great  mystery  called  the  world.  He 
knows  that  editors  are  human,  and  very 
much  harassed,  and  that  it  may  well 
happen  .he  is  danmed  or  deified  to  make 
out  copy  or  point  a  paragraph.  Forti»- 
nately  the  world  has  no  paragraphs  to 
point ;  and  remembering,  with  fatal  pre- 
cision, all  that  has  been  said  before,  it 
allots  fiime  to  every  man  according  to  his 
own  individual  thought  and  experience, 
and  his  expression  of  them. 

In  the  poems  before  us  we  find  no  fbiv 
eign  taint.  We  do  not  perceive  that  the 
author  has  saturated  his  mind  with  the 
poetry  of  other  men,  so  that  his  own  storei 
are  drippings  from  their  abundanoe.  If 
we  have  noticed  resemblances,  they  ara 
such ;  they  are  indigenous,  and  not  in>- 

Sortations.  He  has  Uved  humbly,  we  un- 
erstand,  m  Glasgow,  over  which  city 
there  is  a  sky,  though  very  much  smoke- 
blackened,  and  stars  shine  in  it  when  poets 
look,  and  the  sun  rises  and  the  moon,  and 
the  river  Clyde  flows  through  the  city. 
The  sea  is  not  far  away— even  a^  poor  man, 
wit^  a  strong  desire  that  way,  may  get  to 
the  sea.  If  bis  beat  has  been  to  the  ocean 
and  back,  it  is  within  that  little  limit  that 
our  author  has  found  the  actual  material  of 
his  illustration.  He  has  read  the  poets  as 
we  have  seen ;  yet  he  does  not  cram  to  writt 
Persian  poems,  nor  afiect  an  erudition  he 
does  not  possess,  nor  pine  for  a  stately  realm 
in  which  to  set  nis  story.  His  fancy  plays 
its  games  with  certain  figures.  We  ha^ 
said  that  they  expressed  a  difierent  passk>n 
from  that  he  tries  to  make  them  express. 
We  mean  only,  that  it  is  his  own  mood, 
gloomy  or  gay,  his  own  sensibility,  sad- 
dened or  delighted  by  the  world  around 
him,  that  those  figures  express,  and  not 
any  life  of  their  own.  The  lady  and  her 
"cub  of  Ind,"  although,  as  we  said,  the 
most  dramatic,  are  the  dear  dreams  of  a 
youth  intoxicated  with  summer  sunshine. 
The  dreary  tales  of  Walter,  and  the  blight- 
ed  Violet  are  but  visionary  forebodings  of 
the  same  youth,  as  he  leans  thoughtmlly, 
and  therefore  doubtfully,  towards  the  fli- 
ture.  And  all  the  imagery  with  which 
these  pages  glitter  is  drawn  from  the  sea, 
sky,  stars,  sun,  and  moon — the  old  fium>> 
ture  of  nature  to  which  we  are  all  heiia, 
and  the  sole  allowance  made,  we  under- 
stand, to  Alexander  Smith.  There  are 
critics  who  complain  of  this,  and  who 
please  themselves  by  enumerating  in  how 
many  difierent  shapes  and  aspects  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  sea  masquerade 
aloxig  these  pages.     But  to  us  this  opu- 
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lenoe  of  imagery  drawn  from  the  same 
objects,  is  the  most  subtle  proof  of  the  po- 
'  etic  apprehension  that  detects  nature  sym- 
pathizing with  eyery  evanescent  mood. 
Moreover,  this  tendency  implies  an  habit- 
nal  contemplation  of  the  ^nder  objects 
and  aspects  of  nature,  which  refers  us  to 
Shakspeare,  Homer,  and  the  poets  of  the 
first  order. 

We  are  not  struck  by  any  want  of 
thought  in  this  poetry.  It  is  so  evidently 
the  first  run  of  the  self-pressed  fruit  th^ 
we  expect  to  find  it  honey-like  and  almost 
doring.  It  is  so  satisfactory  and  natural 
in  its  kind,  that  we  feel  no  right  to  chal- 
lenge it,  nor  complain  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing else  and  greater.  Can  any  higher 
evidence  be  adduced  of  the  universal  im- 
pression of  its  genuineness,  than  its  imme- 
diate reference  by  the  critics  to  the  loftiest 
standard  t  Critics  assert  that  Alexander 
Smith  has  not  yet  grappled  vrith  the  real- 
ities of  life,  and  that  his  experience  has 
been  thus  far  thin  and  superficial — that 
they  find  no  penetrating  sadness  in  his 
music,  and  do  not  ]i|a  from  it  chastened 
and  bettered.  But^iU^  J.une  rofcs  that 
are  just  falling,  did  tl^!j^k'.ifkP|&  th^ 
roses?  or  of  the  May-bld^^Jb&'tntes  thie 
fruit  that  only  autumn  ripens  V  Do  they 
not  recognize  that  this  poetry  is  but  flow- 
ering, and  that  their  claim  is  unjust  and 
impossiMe  ?  Why  exhort  a  singer  to  si- 
lence who  can  sing  in  this  way.  even  if  he 
be  not  capable  of  every  strain  i 

He  says  of  his  friend : 

**  And  ImagM  lay  thick  npon  oar  talk 
Aa' shells  on  ocean  sanda" 

And  if  they  are  now  mainly  descriptive, 
if  they  only  copy  in  gorgeous  words  the 
splendors  he  observes  all  around  him,  ihss, 
it  seems  to  li^  is  only  a  fault,  like  youth, 
that  time  ever  hastens  to  correct;  for  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  so  fine  an  or- 
ganization as  is  here  betrayed  can  pass 
along  untouched  by  every  variety  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  surely  here  is  proof  enough 
that  the  emotions  of  that  experience  will 
be  adequately  sung.  If  the  man  have  the 
genius  that  his  poetry  indicates,  he  will 
nardly  be  spoiled  by  praise.  A  sense  so 
fine  will  not  fail  to  sec  and  appreciate  what 
is  superior  in  others,  and  what  is  merely 
temporary  and  incidental  in  himself.  He 
revels  now  in  luxury  of  power.  Like  an 
athlete,  he  leaps  and  fiies.  The  critics 
cried  out  in  Endymion,  that  they  were 
tangled  in  a  mesh  of  sweets ;  that,  like 


fiies,  they  were  drowning  in  honey. 
Wretched  stuff  was  talked  about  John 
Keats,  yet  within  the  luxuriant  jungle 
of  his  first  poem  lay,  half  hidden,  half  re- 
vealed, the  fire  of  the  Hyperion  and  the 
pure  fiame  of  the  odes.  The  men  of  that 
day  did  not  entertain  nor  tolerate  the  un- 
certain guest  He  was  incontinently 
turned  out  of  doors ;  but  he  revealed  h^ 
heavenly  plumage  as  he  went 

The  other  poems  of  our  author  confirm 
this  general  impression.  An  Evening  at 
Home  is  full,  as  a  bursting  rose-bud,  of 
richness  and  beauty.  Lady  Barbara 
begins  like  Tennyson,  but  it  is  of  another 


mould.    The  lines  Jh 


hint  some- 


body's experience,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
author  has  none  of  his  own.  English  pofets, 
it  seems,  must  all  write  sonnets,  and  Alex- 
ander. Smith  binda-his  Uttle  sheaf.  Thej 
are  l)oautiful,  but  they  are  haunted  by 
echoes  of  Keats ;  enough,  at  least,  to  show 
how  warm  a  sympathy  he  has  with  thai 
poet  We  cotJd  willingly  ^ote,  but  we 
fear-  the  reader  has  hetm  a^^much  as  he 
.wishes,  at  present,  of  the  newfoet  Forta- 
nat^j  criticism  will  not  make  nor  unmake 
him.  Cautious  readers  will  doubt  his 
dazzling  page,  and  lay  the  book  aside  to 
8ee  wluit  comes  next  The  elders  will 
Hgh  over  the  many  blooming  springs  they 
have  known,  that  deepened  into  no  sum- 
mer, and  shake  skeptical  heads  over  the 
force  which  they  fear  will  waste  itself  in 
flowering.  The  sententious  and  superficial 
will  make  short  work  of  him,  and  show 
him  the  door, — ^the  same,  haply,  through 
which  the  great  Reviews  u^ered  &e 
great  poets  into  oblivion.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  be  that  door.  Let  us  believe  that 
the  Muses  are  not  pining  for 

**  The  apadons  tfmea  of  great  Elixabeth," 

but  love  the  last  days  as  well.  It  is  hard 
if  poetry  has  run  out  just  as  our  bards 
are  beginning.  Let  them  at  least  be  heard, 
and  first  (and  last)  hear  Alexander  Smith 
once  more. 

*  There  hare  been  vast  displays  of  critle  wit 
0*er  those  who  vainly  flutter  feeble  wings, 
Nor  riae  an  inch  *bore  groand, — weak  FoetliiiesI 
And  on  them  to  the  death  men's  brows  are  knit 
Te  men !  ye  critics!  seems  \  so  veir  fit 
They  on  a  storm  of  laughter  should  Se  blown. 
O'er  the  world's  edge  to  Limbo?  Be  it  known, 
Yemeni  ye  critics  I  thatbeneathttiesiin 
The  cbiAfest  woe  ts  this—when  all  alone^ 
And  strong  as  Life,  a  soul's  great  currents  ran 
Poesy-wara,  like  rivers  to  the  sea, 
Bnt  never  roach  X    Critic,  let  that  soul  moan 
In  its  own  hell  without  a  kick  fram  theo. 
BUnd  Death,  kiaa  gently,  ease  this  weary  one  I  ** 
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MR.  EMERSON,  mlus  essay  upon  "The 
GonservatiYe,"  relates  a  legend  of  the 
Friar  Bernard,  in  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  best  Tirtues  are  to  be  found  in 
all  conditions  of  soctetj.  If  the  story 
were  merely  an  apologue  with  the  essayist, 
it  has  lately  become  a  fi^t,  vriach  we  are 
giad  to  record. 

Hiis  is  the  tradition. 

*^  The  lather  Bernard  lamented,  in  his 
ceQ  on  Mount  Genis,  the  crimes  of  man- 
kind, and  risinff  one  mommg  before  day 
from  his  bed  of  moss  and  dry  leaves,  he 
gnawed  his  roots  and  berries,  drank  of 
the  qxring,  and  set  forth  to  go  to  Borne  to 
reform  ^e  oMmption  of  mankind.  On 
his  way  he  enooontered  many  travellers, 
who  greeted  him  courteously,  and  the 
tMoa  of  the  peasants  and  the  castles  of 
tiie  lords  supplied  his  few  wants.  When 
he  came  at  last  to  Rome,  his  piety  and 
good  will  easily  introduced  him  to  many 
fioailies  of  the  rich,  and  on  the  first  day 
he  saw  and  talked  with  gentle  mothers, 
with  their  babes  at  their  breasts,  who 
told  him  how  much  love  they  bore  their 
children,  and  how  they  were  perplexed  in 
their  daily  walk  lest  they  should  fail  in 
thdr  du^  to  them.  ^  What ! '  he  said, 
^and  this  on  rich  embroidered  carpets,  on 
marble  floors,  with  cunning  sculpture,  and 
cured  wood,  and  rich  pictures,  and  piles 
of  books  about  you  7 ' — '  Look  at  our  pio« 
tares  and  books,'  they  said,  *  and  we  will 
ten  3rott,  good  Father,  how  we  spent  the 
last  evening.  These  are  stories  of  godly 
children  and  holy  families,  and  romantic 
acrifioes  made  in  old  or  in  recent  times, 
by  great  and  not  mean  persons,  and  last 
evening  oar  fionily  was  collected,  and  our 
husbands  and  brothers  discoursed  sadly 
on  what  we  could  save  and  give  in  the 
hard  times.'  Then  came  in  the  men,  and 
they  said,  '  What  cheer,  brother  ?  Does 
thy  convent  want  gifts?'  Then  the  Friar 
Bennrd  went  home  swiftly,  with  other 
thoi^ts  than  he  brought,  saying,  ^  This 
way  of  life  is  wrong,  yet  these  Romans, 
whom  I  prayed  God  to  destroy,  are  lovers^ 
they  are  lovers ;  what  can  I  do  ? ' " 

And  this  is  the  &ct,  as  a  firiend  re- 
lates it. 

*^I  called  last  night  upon  my  friend  in 
the  ^fth  Avenue.  His  house  is  stately 
and  magnificent  It  abounds  with  every 
device  of  luzuiy.  If  not  tasteful,  it  is 
rich ;  if  not  elegant,  it  is  profuse  in  splen- 
dor. While  I  sat  gajong  around  me  at  the 


mirrors,  and  carpets,  and  curtains,  and 
costly  furniture,  my  friend  entered,  and 
cordially  welcomed  me. 

"  *  Where  have  you  beei^  so  long  ? '  asked 
I ;  Mt  must  be  many  weeks  since  I  have 
seen  you.' 

"  'Tou  know,'  he  answered,  'that  w« 
were  absent  upon  a  visit  to  cousin  Charles 
for  some  time,  and  upon  our  return  the 
doctor  told  us  that  two  of  the  servants 
lay  ill  with  the  ship-fever,  and  tibat  the 
children  must  be  sent  away  immediately. 
So  we  sent  them  to  th^  grandfather's 
in  Connecticut,  and  my  wife  and  I  re- 
mained to  take  care  of  the  servants.' 

<<  <  Did  you  know  what  a  teirible  diseaat 
it  was  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  the  doctor  warned  us.  But  w« 
could  not  leave  them  when  we  knew  how 
critical  their  situation  was.  It  vras  hard 
to  part  with  the  children,  and  they  cried 
bitterly  at  gomg,  knowing  to  what  danger 
we  were  exposSi.' 

'^  'And  I  know,'  answered  I,  'for  I  hav« 
had  the  ship-fever.  and  for  two  weeks  lay 
utterly  senseless,  like  one  dead.' 

''  'Both  of  the  servants,'  continued  my 
jfriend. '  were  delirious  for  two  weeks  before 
they  oied,  which  increased  our  care.  It 
is  a  very  dreadful  disease,  and  very  hardly 
it  bore  upon  my  wife.  But  there  was  no 
one  to  assist  us.  All  the  other  servants 
left,  and  we  could  get  no  nurses.  Even  tiie 
brothers  and  sisters,  fearing  the  contagion^ 
would  not  come  into  the  house.  We  took 
all  possible  precautions.  The  beds  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  our  two  largest 
rooms,  and,  by  opening  the  folding-doors, 
we  could  throw  them  with  the  smaller 
one  between,  into  one  larpe  room.  There 
is  a  passage  fifom  the  ceilmg  of  the  middle 
room  directly  to  the  skylight  in  the  roo^ 
and  by  opening  that,  and  dropping  the 
upper  sashes  of  the  windows  of  the  rooms, 
we  could  ventilate  the  rooms  perfectly.' 

"  'I  see,' said  I^  'and  they  died?' 

" '  They  both  died :  and  we  buried  them 
in  the  Catholic  Cemetery.' 

"'Why,' thought  I.  glandng  at  the 
pcunted  mils  and  the  glittering  chande- 
uere, '  the  sumptuous  St  Nicholas  and  the 
squidid  Five  Points  do  not  offer  a  mora 
instructive  oontarast  than  this  smgle-heart- 
ed  heroism  in  the  midst  of  this  regal 
splendor  ? ' 

Here  was  another  '  deed  for  New-York 
to  be  proud  of.'    Gilt  sometimes  covert, 
gold." 
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TBZ  QBAYE  OF  KEATS. 

BUT  one  rude  stone  for  him  whose  song 
ReTired  the  Grecian's  pUstic  ease, 
Till  men  and  maidens  danced  along 
In  youth  perpetual  on  his  firxexe T 

Where  lies  that  mould  of  senses  fine 
Men  knew  as  Keats  a  while  ago  ? 

We  cannot  trace  a  single  sign 
Of  all  that  made  his  joj  helow. 

There  are  no  trees  to  talk  of  him 
Who  knew  their  hushes  and  their  swell^ 

Where  myriad  leaves  in  forest  dim 
Build  up  their  cloudy  citadels. 

No  mystic  signalled  passion-flowers 
Spread  their  flat  discs,  while  buds  more  fkir 

Swing  like  great  bells,  in  (rail  green  towers 
To  toll  away  the  summer  air. 

Oh,  mother  earth,  thy  sides  he  bound 
With  far-off  Venus'  ampler  zone, 

With  statelier  sons  thy  landscape  crowned, 
Whose  chiming  Toioes  matched  thine  own  I 

Oh,  mother  earth,  what  hast  thou  brought 
This  tender  frame  that  loved  thee  well  ? 

Harsh  grass  and  weeds  alone  are  wrought 
On  his  low  grave's  uneven  swelL 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


UTERATUSB. 


American. — Clouds  and  Sunshine  is 
a  volume  of  254  pages  by  the  author  of 
Musing-a  of  an  Invcdid^  Fancies  of  a 
Whimsical  Man,  and  f\in  and  Earnest, 
published  by  John  S.  Taylor.  The  first 
of  these  books  passed,  we  believe,  to  a 
firarth  edition,  but  the  others  have  not 
been  received  with  the  same  favor.  They 
indicate  in  the  author  good  observation 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  his  pertinacity 
in  publishing  shows  that  he  is  determined 
to  speak  until  the  public  will  hear.  That 
he  has  much  to  tell  we  are  not  sure,  ffis 
works  have  each  the  substance'  of  a  0X>d 
•*  article."  The  joke  of  f\m  and  Ear^ 
nest,  for  instance,  is  good,  but  a  book  full 
of  it  is  wearisome.  And  in  Clauds  and 
Shtnshine,  there  is  no  progression,  and  the 
last  page  is  the  echo  of  the  first  The 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  oonversationB 
mpon  human  life  and  destiny,  in  which 
three  persons  take  part,  one  representing 
fiuth,  another  speculation,  and  a  third 
soeptidsm.    They  have  each  a  fair  heai^ 


ing,  and  state  their  views  with  flueney 
and  copious  illustration.  But  the  read- 
er goes  out  of  the  book  as  he  advanced 
through  it,  with  high  respect  for  the  en* 
thusiastic  fiuth  of  A,  and  the  phflosoph- 
ical  moderation  of  0,  and  the  sad  indiffer- 
ence of  B.  He  will  hardly  be  converted 
to  any  of  their  views :  that  among  them 
which  suits  his  own  temperament  ^1  still 
be  cherished.  For  the  author  of  Clouds 
and  Sunshine  knows,  as  well  as  any  one, 
that  when  a  man  is  skeptical  and  thought* 
ful  like  B,  or  curiously  criticaiJ,  like  C, 
he  is  never  more  than  amused  with  the 
soaring  enthusiasm  of  A.  Yigorous  as- 
sertion of  faith  does  not  reason  the  mind 
into  belief,  and  the  arguments  adduced 
are  merely  those  of  observation,  which 
minds  of  a  certain  stamp  (and  taey  the 
very  ones  of  the  book)  are  sure  to  consid- 
er and  find  wanting,  at  the  outset  of  their 
speculations.  The  book,  therefore,  must 
be  essentially  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
would  be  at  all  interested  in  it.  Such 
themes  are  not  to  be  dashed  off  in  a 
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brnry.  Tbej  are  the  deepest  anxietiefi 
of  tbe  most  thoughtful  men.  and  it  is  a 
pi^  to  pUy  with  them.  We  bv  no  means 
wish  to  insinuate  that  our  author  is  flip- 
pant He  is  &r  firom  that  AH  his  books 
reTeal  a  quiet  earnestness  of  feeling  and 
purpose  which  is  more  attractiye  than  the 
Anns  into  which  he  throws  it.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  the  quality  of  the 
treatment  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  at- 
tempt of  so  profound  a  theme,  unless,  in- 
dee<^  DO  more  is  meant  than  a  sparkling 
presentation  of  the  most  obTious  speculft- 
tioDs.  nas  not  the  author  forgotten  the 
oeeessary  literary  care  which  is  essential 
to  literary  success  ?  If  he  would  a  little 
Bwra  thoughtfully  consider  the  form  and 
the  maaaeement  of  his  subjects,  and  take 
cue  that  haste  is  not  too  evident  throu^ 
oat,  we  are  yery  sure  he  would  be  grat- 
ified with  greater  success  than  he  has  yet 
aidiieTed. 

— "  J^em  Leavet  from  Fanny's  Port- 
fitUo,"  is  the  fanciful  title  of  a  bulky  col- 
lectxm  of  short  and  spirited  i^eces  of  writ- 
ing, which  have  been  contributed  during  the 
past  few  years,  to  various  weekly  papers 
of  not  miKh  literary  character.  They  are 
acnte^  crisp,  sprightly,  knowing,  and, 
though  sometimes  rude,  evince  much  gen- 
uine and  original  talent,  a  keen  power  of  ob- 
fierratkm,  lively  fancy,  and  humorous,  as 
weU  as  pathetic  sensibilities.  But  they  are 
not  all  of  equal  merit,  for  while  there  is 
neat  delicacy  and  tenderness  in  the  ^*  Still 
gmaU  Voice,"  "Widows'  Trials,"  «A11 
WeU,"  2bc.,  there  are  certain  bold,  masr 
coline  expressions,  in  others,  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  chastened. 

— One  of  the  pleasantest  books  of  the 
mmth  that  we  have  read,  is  the  '^LUe 
ami  Work»  of  Thomas  Cole^^^  by  the 
Bev.  L.  L.  Noble.  It  is  made  up  mainly 
«f  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cole  to  his  friends^ 
bat  abounds  in  interest,  especially  the  part 
rdatiag  to  the  early  stru^les  of  the  artist 
for  snhsistenoe  and  fiuro.  Mr.  Cole,  it 
appears,  was  bom  in  England, 'and  came 
to  this  country  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  not  in  his  infancy,  as  it  has  been 
supposed ;  and  the  records  of  genius  do 
not  furnish  an  instance  of  a  more  persist- 
ent battle  with  vicissitudes  and*poverty 
than  the  history  of  his  early  career  at  the 
West,  and  in  Philadelphia,  including  his 
first  year  in  New-York.  But  he  was  vio- 
lorious  finally  over  all  obstacles,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  landscape  painter 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Noble  has  exe- 
cuted his  part  of  the  work  with  fidelity 
and  judgment,  with  a  profound  love  of 
the  singularly  pure  and  gentle  character 
«f  the  artist,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  his 
woriu;.  His  remarks  about  art  we  should 
not)  perhaps,  always  agree  with,  though 


th^  have  the  merit  of  kindliness  and  sm- 
oenty.  But  this  is  a  book  that  demands 
a  larger  notice  than  we  can  give  it  here, 
and  we  reserve  it  for  flurtl^r  remarks 
next  month. 

— ^^JRhymea  vith  reason  and  vnth- 
out^^  by  P.  B.  Shillaber,  have  nearly 
all  of  &em  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
where  they  have  run  the  rounds,  which  is 
some  proof  of  their  popularity.  Some 
few  of  them  are  in  a  serious  vem,  and 
exhibit  good  poetical  powers  on  the  part 
of  the  author )  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  droll,  either  ludicrous  imitations  or 
funny  tales,  and  provoke  no  little  mirth. 
The  portrait  of  the  writer  in  front,  maJces 
him  look  more  like  a  preacher  than  a  wit 

— It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gsoroe  S.  Hil- 
LARD,  of  Boston,  has  a  work  in  press, 
which  will  be  called  A  Year  on  the  Con- 
tintnt.  It  will  give  the  observations 
and  thoughts  of  the  author  during  a  resi- 
dence in  Europe,  and  will  be,  of  course, 
well  written  and  instructive.  Mr.  Hillard 
is  a  man  of  nice  and  extensive  culture, 
who  uses  language  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision and  elegance,  and  never  allows  a 
sentence  to  escape  him  which  cannot  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  most  refined  criticism. 
We  anticipate  the  appearance  of  his  work 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

— A  "  Life  of  Greemmghf^  the  eminent 
sculptor,  the  pioneer  among  our  American 
artists  in  the  same  line,  prepared  by  H. 
T.  TucKERMAN, — 9k  dovotee  of  his  art, 
and  warm  admirer  of  the  man, —  will 
shortly  be  published.  We  have  read 
enough  of  the  proof-sheets  to  warrant  us 
in  saying  that  the  work  will  be  one  of 
rare  value  and  interest.  Apart  fi<om  his 
merits  as  an  artist  Mr.  Greenough  was 
an  extensive  traveller,  and  well-<informed 
scholar ;  an  entertaining  talker,  and  true 
man ;  and  out  of  these  characteristics  a 
skilful  biographer  cannot  fiul  to  get  rich 
materials  for  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment 

— ^Miss  Alice  Caret's  Clovemocik 
has  appeared,  we  perceive,  in  five  difi*er« 
ent  editions  in  England,  ana  is  well  spoken 
of  by  the  critics.  Some  of  the  foreign 
pirates  have  had  the  decency  to  ofier  her 
a  small  sum  for  the  republication,  but  the 
others,  like  our  own  book-purveyors,  have 
not  said  even  thank'ye.  If  there  be  a 
future  place  of  retribution,  as  the  theo- 
logians assure  us,  and  men  are  punished 
according  to  the  wrongs  they  have  inflict- 
ed on  other  men,  what  a  sad  fitte  awaits 
those  who  have  fared  sumptuously  every 
day  on  the  brains  of  poor  authors ! 

— A  good  Guide-hook  for  Niagara 
FaiU  is  a  desideratum.  Those  that  we 
have  are  wretched,  ^ving  no  real  infor- 
mation, and  aboundmg  in  trashy  senti- 
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ment  A  mero  oolleetion  of  the  really 
good  things  that  have  been  written  abont 
Uie  Falls,  prose  and  poetry^  including  in 
the  former  the  scientific  discussions  of 
Lyell  and  others,  would  meet  with  a  per- 
ennial sale.  Why  do  not  some  of  our 
young  writers,  who  are  wasting  their 
time  on  making  very  bad  verses,  set  to 
work  comfuling  so  useful  a  volume  as  the 
one  we  indicate  would  be,  if  finished  with 
any  judgment  or  taste.  A  chapter  of  the 
odd  things  tiiat  have  been  said  of  the 
Falls^  of  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hollet, 
of  Niagara,  has  his  memory  full,  might 
supply  a  diverting  appendix. 

— "  The  Slave  Trade,  DamesHc  and 
Foreign,  by  Henry  0.  Cjlret,  is  a  work 
of  elaborate  pretensions,  designed  to  show 
that  slavery' and  the  slave-trade  are  not 
confined  to  the  Negro  race,  or  to  the 
Southern  8tatcs  of  the  American  Union, 
but  that  they  prevail,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  all  nations  and  at  all  times.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  an  application  of  the  au- 
thor's views  of  political  economy  to  the 
greatest  of  social  anomalies,  wherein  he 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  only 
be  eradicated  from  society  by  the  adop- 
tion of  more  enlightened  principles  than 
those  upheld  by  Kicardo,  Malthus,  and 
the  English  school  of  Politico-Economical 
speculators  generally.  The  British  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade  he  regards  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  national  degeneration  of  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  India  and  Ireland,  and  he 
argues  that  the  same  system,  applied  to 
the  United  States,  will  lead  to  the  same 
results.  His  illustrations  of  these  posi- 
tions are  numerous,  pertinent,  and  some- 
times striking ;  but,  without  controvert' 
ing  Mr.  Carey's  doctrines  here,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  he  lacks  conciseness 
in  his  method  of  presenting  them  to  the 
public 

We  admit  the  importance  of  his  funda- 
mental statement,  in  refutation  of  the 
Rent  theory  of  Kicardo,  that  the  first  oc- 
cupiers of  l^ds  take  that  which  is  the 
least  ferGle  in  itself,  because  it  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  men  will  cultivate 
the  land  they  can  get  at,  and  not  that 
which  is  hid  in  the  forest,  or  buried  in 
uiura.s£!es;  but  we  do  not  estimate  the 
kj^nilicance  of  that  fact  at  the  value  which 
Mr.  Carey  attaches  to  it  We  do  not 
boiicve  that  he  can  build  a  complete  sys* 
tem  of  science  upon  it,  and  although  the 
failure  to  see  this  truth  on  the  part  of  mo- 
dem British  economists,  was  a  fatal  over- 
sight, vitiating  their  whole  scheme,  the 
recognition  of  it  is  not  the  attainment  of 
all  knowledge.  Mr.  Carey,  therefore, 
convicts  them  of  a  mischievous  error, 
but  he  has  not,  at  least  so  far  as  we  see, 
established  an  all-comprehensive  principle. 


— Game  in  its  8isa$on,  is  the  appetis- 
ing title  of  a  new  work  by  H.  W.  ueb- 
BERT,  just  published  by  Scribner.  Mr. 
HerlHsrt  is  so  well-known  a  writer  on  the 
subject  of  game  and  field-sports,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  commend  a  work  of 
his  on  these  subjects  to  the  reading  pub- 
lia  He  is  the  only  author  of  reputaidon, 
in  the  New  World,  who  has  made  sport- 
ing his  speciality ;  and  it  required  hs 
English  birth  and  family  antecedents^  to 
quidify  him  properly  for  his  mission. 
Sportmg^  with  an  American,  mnst^  of  ne- 
cessity, be  eithw  a  business  or  an  inciden- 
tal amusement.  It  can  only  be  a  study 
where  there  are  &milies  to  whom  labor  is 
an  ind^nity,  and  who  must  seek  lor 
health-poeserving  exercise  in  the  use  of  the 
l^un  and  the  angle.  Many  of  the  articles 
m  the  volume  had  before  appeared  in 
other  publications,  but  they  are  now  col- 
lected for  the  first  time  and  published 
together.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  lively,  humor- 
ous, and  picturesque  writer,  and  his  es- 
says upon  burds  and  fishes  have  always 
interested  us  much  more  than  his  stories  of 
knights  and  ladies.  But  we  do  not  deny 
his  talent,  or  his  success,  as  a  romancer. 
He  is  more  at  home  when  abroad,  than  o& 
hi^  native  soil,  and  takes  to  our  birds  and 
fishes  as  kindly  as  though  they  had  been 
his  companions  in  infancy. 

— ^A  ^Manval  of  Political  Economy^ 
by  £.  Peshine  Smith,  is  an  attempt  to 
render  the  principles  of  the  author  of  the 
Past^  Present  and  Future  more  clear  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  in  that  respect,  is  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the 
master.  It  is  written  with  animation  and 
perspkadty,  but  is  almost  too  abstract  to 
DC  called  a  "  Manual,"  whidi  implies  some- 
thing more  elementary,  and  it  is  pervaded 
by  the  mistaken  assumpti<m  throughout, 
that  Political  Economy  is  a  Science.  The 
former  defect  is  merely  one  of  form,  but 
the  latter  is  one  of  substance.  Yet  near- 
ly all  the^  writers  on  the  subject  fall  into 
the  same  inistake.  Politkial  Economy,  as 
it  has  been  heretofore  treated,  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  society,  or 
it  may  be  called,  a  mere  accumulation  of 
facts  and  speculations,  without  much  con- 
sistency or  connection,  and  quite  destitute 
ofsdentiflcpriiiciples!'  Erery  new  writer 
upon  it  has  some  new  view  to  expound, 
or  at  least  undertakes  to  overthrow  the 
views  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  no 
two  writ»«  are  agreed  on  even  the  ftindaf* 
mental  points.  The  reason  is,  that  Politi- 
cal Economy,  which  is  only  a  branch  in 
a  much  larger  and  deeper  inquiry — ib» 
scienoe  of  society — ^has  been  treated  as  » 
thing  complete  in  itself;  just  as  if  a  maa 
should  try  to  reach  the  scienoe  of  Human 
Physiology,  by  studying  the  physiologH 
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cftl  fiMis  of  %  ma^  iMnnan  am;  or  as  if 
he  should  attempt  to  oonstruet  &  system 
of  naTigadon  without  knowing  astronomy. 
He  may  disooyer  in  that  way,  doubtless, 
many  highly  instmctive  and  interesting 
&cts,  but  he  will  nerer  attain  to  what  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Science.  We 
should  advise  such  wnters  as  Mr.  Carey 
or  Mr.  Smith,  then,  to  turn  th^  atten« 
tkm  to  this  larger  field,  to  see  whether 
they  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  from  it  • 
more  fruitlhl  harvest. 

— We  have  had  only  time  before  going  to 
press  to  glance  at  a  volume  which  will  be 
published  before  our  nex  t  number  is  issued, 
by  Mr.  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia — Poema 
6y  ThomoB  Buchanan  Read;  a  new 
<md  enlarged  ediHon,  Mr.  Read,  our 
readers  will  remember,  is  the  poet  men- 
tioned in  the  North  BriHsh  Review  as 
Uie  American  bard  of  most  promise.  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore  (who  is  understood  to 
be  the  author  of  that  article,  which,  how* 
ever  just  to  Mr.  Read,  was  singularly  and 
fiiolishly  ignorant  in  respect  of  our  other 
poetSj  and  especially  of  those  whom  he 
meet  T%oroosly  condemned),  preferred 
Read  to  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  and 
quoted  several  verses  of  rich  music  and 
picturesque  description,  to  sustain  his 
judgment.  We  can  now  only  note  our 
pleasure  in  finding  those  qualities  charac- 
ieiistic  of  the  volume  of  352  pages,  which 
lies  before  us.  The  poems  are  all,  pro- 
perly speaking,  songs ;  with  the  exception 
of  two  dramatic  fragments,  and  the  Sculp^ 
tor*ir  Funeral^  which  was  originally  pub- 
lidied  in  our  columns,  they  are  expres- 
■QDs  of  a  mood, — poetic  pictures  of  scene- 
ly,  or  quiet  bailaos.  That  there  is  any 
qiniitj  peculiar  to  Mr.  Read,  as  there  is 
to  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  and  which  is 
immediately  recognizable  as  his,  our  rapid 
gtaneedoes  not  assure  us.  That  it  is  a 
volume  full  of  tender,  and  delicate,  and 
padietic  music;  that  Mr.  Read  is  richly 
endowed  with  poetic  sensibility  and  an 
imtinctive  elegance  of  expression,  is  clear 
enough  to  the  most  cursory  attention. 
His  verses,  however,  liardly  bum  with 
passion,  nor  are  they  enriched  with  strik- 
ing thought  An  author's  fiugments, 
hovever  melodious  and  sincere  to  his  own 
experience,  must  be  expressive  of  a  very 
general  sentiment,  before  they  can  com- 
mand that  kind  of  interest  and  attention 
which  allows  the  name  of  poet  to  be 
awarded  to  him.  In  a  preceding  article 
upon  the  poems  of  Alexander  Smich,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  all  the  faults  which  may 
be  ao  easily  found  with  him  are  forgiven, 
in  virtue  of  that  intellectual  integrity 
which  assures  the  thoughtful  reader  that 
what  Alexander  Smith  writes,  Alexan- 
der Smith  individually  thinks  and  feels, 


and  thai  it  chances  to  be  theught  and 
feeling  in  which  the  world  sympathises. 
Mr.  Read  is,  beyond  doubt,  as  sincere  la 
his  thought  and  feeling.  But  he  has  evi* 
dently  r^aA  and  loved  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  poets,  and  their  influ- 
ence smells  sweet  along  his  pages.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  has  the  poetic 
sense,  he  must  have,  also,  a  hand  as  stem 
to  blot  what  springs  fix>m  a  factitious  and 
accidental  mood,  as  it  is  sure  to  record  his 
own  inspirations.  Even  those  who  can- 
not do  it^  may  be  able  to  see  that  it  must 
be  done.  There  is  no  such  thing  as-  ca- 
joling feme,  or  forcing  reputation.  No 
men  know  it  so  well  as  tibiose  who,  like 
Mr.  Read,  have  already  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  public  judgment.  And  no  man 
knows  better  than  one  who,  like  Mr. 
Read,  has  consecrated  his  life  and  talent 
to  poetry,  how  audacious  is  the  aim  to 
rank  among  the  Poets. 

In  the  degree  that  a  man  truly  honors 
the  gr»it  fames,  and  perceives  that  while 
a  myriad  men  talk,  only  one  man  savs 
something  that  the  ages  echo— will  ne 
require  &at  his  own  talent  be  closely 
pui^ged,  and  his  own  work  most  sternly 
critidaged.  Any  other  and  inferior  aim  is 
hardly  worth  serious  consideration.  If 
an  author  wishes  to  rhyme  pleasantly,  and 
entertain  his  friends  with  happy  fiuicies, 
let  the  critic  pass  on,  and  leave  the  plea- 
sure party  in  peace.  But  if,  as  we  sus- 
pect is  the  case  with  Mr.  Read,  and  the 
majority  of  young  writers,  the  ambition 
and  the  aim  are  as  lofty  as  they  should 
be,  then  none  will  hail  more  willingly  the 
most  severe — so  it  be  genial,  and  respect- 
ful, and  thoughtfid— consideration  of  their 
efibrts.  All  this  we  say,  not  in  condem- 
nation of  the  present  volume,  of  which 
we  are  not,  as  yet,  sufficient  masters; 
but  because  the  aroma  of  the  volume,  so 
to  say,  suggested  that,  in  case  of  an  ex- 
tended review  of  Mr.  Read's  writings,  it 
might  be  found  that,  tried  by  the  severest 
standard,  they  fiuled  to  make  a  character- 
istic mark  upon  the  literature  of  the  time ; 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  easy  to  write 
and  print,  and  when  that  much  bewritten- 
about  thing,  American  Literature^  is  yet 
nascent,  it  is  better  both  for  vmters  and 
readers  that  only  the  indigenous  and 
healthy  shoots  be  encouraged.  At  such 
a  time,  also,  the  duty  of  the  critic  becomes 
graver  and  more  important.  He  must, 
to  a  certain  degree,  select  for  the  reader ; 
and  he  should  do  it  in  such  amann^that 
both  author  and  reader  feel  that  he  is 
just  to  them.  But  we  will  not  longer 
use  Mr.  Read's  comely  volume  as  a  text 
firom  which  to  preach  truths  that  may  be 
singularly  inapposite  to  its  contents ;  and 
the  reader  wiU  forgive  us  the  tediousness 
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une  hare  bestowed  upon  him,  ht  the  sake 
of  these  glancing  and  ringing  Teraeg  of  our 
author.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
they  awaken  the  desire  to  ramble  farther 
in  a  garden  where  such  flowers  blow. 

«*A  GLIMPSE  OF  LOVE. 

*Bbe  oame  ss  comm  the  Runiner  wln^ 
A  goat  of  beauty  to  ray  bout; 
Tbea  swept  away,  but  left  behind 
Emotluna  which  iball  not  depait 

"  Unbenlded  she  came  and  went, 
Like  music  in  tite  dlent  nigh^ 
Which,  when  the  bnrtbened  air  ie  spent, 
Beqneftths  to  memory  iti  deU^t ; 

"O^like  the  sadden  April  bow, 
That  spans  the  vioiet-waking  rain ; 
She  bade  those  blessed  flowers  to  grew 
Which  may  not  fkll  or  fkde  agam. 

**Far  sweeter  than  all  things  most  sweet; 
And  lUrer  thnn  all  things  meet  fUr, 
She  came  and  passed  with  ftwtatepa  flee^ 
A  shining  wonder  in  the  air." 


English. — ^Lord  John  Russell'^  Me- 
fnorials  of  Charles  James  Fox  add 
nothing,  perhaps,  to  our  knowledge  of 
their  subject,  nor  to  our  estimate  of  his 

aualities  as  an  orator  and  a  man,  and  yet 
liey  are  so  full  and  authentic,  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  a  raluable  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  Fox  was  one  of  the  few 
extraordinary  men  of  his  day, — one  who 
diyided  with  Pitt,  Burke,  ana  Sheridan, 
the  attention  of  the  British  public,  at  the 
most  interesting  period  of  British  history, 
and  who.  next  to  Burke,  has  left  behind 
him  the  nighest  reputation  for  oratorical 
ability.  A  reckless  spendthrift  in  faJs 
youth,  and  addicted  to  vice  almost  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  death,  the  wonder  is  now 
he  achieTed,  and  maintained,  the  position  he 
held  in  the  British  Parliament,  m  the  ftce 
of  such  opponents  as  he  had.  But  we 
learn  from  these  memorials  that  he  was  a 
diligent  student — we  may  say  a  thorou^ 
and  profound  student — ^in  the  intervals  of 
his  dissipation,  with  an  intense  passion  for 
knowledge,  and  an  iron  determination  to 
exhaust  all  subjects  that  he  took  in  hand. 
It  was,  then,  this  combination  of  learning, 
accomplishment  and  energy,  with  Uvely 
susceptibilities  and  generous  character, 
that  gave  him  such  power  oyer  his  contem- 
poraries, that  induced  those  to  court  him 
who  despised  his  follies,  and  even  won  the 
love  of  the  stem  and  upright  Burke,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  dissolute  and  unprin- 
cipled Sheridan.  For  Fox  was  clearly  a 
man  of  raiius, — not  of  the  same  exalted 
order  as  Burke,  but  more  so  than  Sheri- 
dan, and  infinitely  more  so  than  Pitt  In 
many  respects  he  appears  to  have  resem- 
bled our  own  Henry  Clay,  gifted  with  liie 
same  magnificent  natural  v  endowments, 
but,  though  superior  in  his^  culture,  infe- 
rior in  dimity  and  elevatk>n  of  character. 
LOu  Clay,  too,  he  should  have  been  beard 


rather  than  read,  for  bis  peculiar  power 
was  in  his  personal  qualities. 

— "  JRecoUecHons  of  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  China^'*  by  W.  Tritoirfi  Power, 
recalls  to  the  minds  of  American  readers, 
one  of  their  pleasantest  aoquaintancG& 
the  late  celebrated  actor.  The  writer  of 
the  work  before  us  is  a  son  of  his,  who 
after  peregrinating  over  Spain,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Ghma^  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
has  given  us  the  Journals  of  his  nomadis 
life.  As  he  did  not  rush  through  the  places 
he  visited,  but  sojourned  in  them,  for  some 
time,  his  observations  are  full  of  truth 
and  life.  A  rare  fire  runs  throudi  his 
vivid  and  suggestive  pages,  whk3i  also 
abound  in  curious  information.  Havii^ 
had  some  specimens  of  Chinese  theatricals 
among  ourselves  latdy,  it  is  appropriate 
to  extract  Mr.  Power's  estimate  of  drama- 
tic Art  in  China. 

**  The  drama  in  China  ia  at  a  Tery  low  cbbw  It  is 
atiU  in  the  etrdling  state :  aucfa  as  it  might  have  beoi 
when  Thespls  and  his  oompany  declaimed  from  a 
wagon,  or  rather,  such  as  it  waa  in  the  middle  agea, 
when  mjBterlee  were  performed  in  the  open  streeta 
and  sqnarea  for  pnblie  edification. 

**A  wealthy  dtiaen,  or,  aometlmeB,  the  pariah  or 
mnnieipali^f  hire  a  oompiuiT  of  8t^(dler^  who  erect 
their  stage  acroea  a  thorooghfare,  with  little  reepeet 
for  the  public  right  of  way.  The  entertainer  and  hia 
friends  oocopy  seats  In  fh>nt  of  the  stage,  and  the  tag- 
rac  and  bobtail  stand  in  the  rear. 

^*The  acUvs  are  mere  boys,  who  are  dresaed  In 
robes  of  silk  and  satin,  rich  with  embroidery,  but 
much  tarnished  and  mmpled. 

**  The  subject  of  the  play  ia  nanallr  taken  from  the 
life  of  some  hero  of  mythology  or  bistcny  ot  China, 
and  the  plot  la  eonstructed  with  an  attention  to  th« 
unities  of  the  drama,  that  would  have  charmed  • 
critic  d  the  French  school 

**  The  narrative  begina  with  the  earliest  events  of 
tiie  heroes  existence,  carrying  them  on  in  uninter- 
rupted dnlness  to  his  ^wtheoels.  The  play  usnal^ 
takes  some  honia,  and  some  of  them,  I  have  been  In- 
formed,  some  days.  The  spoutlnx  and  pastarins  are 
▼arled  by  redtanve  singing  in  a  shrin  contraluTkey  ; 
and  every  scene  begins  and  enda  with  banging  of 

Saga  and  squealing  of  pipea,  oecaalonally  varied  hy 
e  explosion  of  cradiera»  when  the  interest  becomes 
thrilling,  and  acme  great  event  is  enveloped  in  the 
noise  and  sm<^e,  bdng  left,  in  othtf  lespeetsi  to  ths 
imagination  of  the  auoience. 

**  There  are  some  dramas  which  ti«at  of  the  \oxfm 
of  the  heroes,  in  which  little  is  left  to  the  tmaglna- 
tloB,  althongb  the  diiloguo  is  carried  on  in  a  lofty 
rant  which  never  descends  to  comedy,  much  less  to 
Cuoe.  With  such  taste,  it  la  not  stirprislng  that  this 
species  of  amusement  is  not  in  much  repute,  and  that 
its  proffessors  should  be  classed  with  the  mountebanks 
and  vagabonds,  to  whose  ranks  thev  properly  belong. 

**Tliere  are  no  moral  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Chinese  drama:  It  Inculcates  no  good  princinlest  nor 
does  it  hold  the  nfirror  up  to  natnre.  Bumxinery, 
coarse  ribaldry,  and  exaggerated  passion,  are  its  chief 
oharacterlstics:  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  low  esteem 
in  which  it  Is  held. 

**MnBle  is  not  more  advanced.  AH  the  singing  is 
in  an  nnnatnral  fhlsetto  key,  pitched  as  high  as  p<»^ 
ble,  so  that  any  thing  more  hideous  and  indlcrons  than 
the  sounds  produced  can  acaroely  be  imagined.  A 
torn  oat  caterwauling  on  the  pantiles  Is  the  nearest 
approach  I  know  to  the  vocal  music  of  this  refined 
nation.  They  frequently  accompany  the  voloe  with 
a  kind  of  violin,  the  scraping  of  which  is  sufflcient  to 
pntone'k  teeth  un  edge.  A  lute  with  wire  strings 
and  a  very  wiry  tone  Is  sometimes  used  for  the  esms 
purpose.  The  Instrument,  however,  that  is  to  be 
neard  on  all  occasions,  is  a  sort  of  pipe,  very  mash 
resembling  the  bagpipe  In  tone. 

**The  songs  I  have  heard  were  all  of  a  vezy  similar 
eharaoter,  and  were  song  in  staoct  cadence^  alftarikat* 
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tar  wftb  tt«  tsrmpboiqr,  mnindlBg  me  vwy  mnflh 
<raie  SiMmlali  MgutdlUa,  as  It  is  beard  screeched  by 
Ite  noleteen  in  the  moontala  paths  of  Andalusia: 
enlj  tint  irlUIe  the  muleteer  screeches,  the  China- 
maa  bowls  in  a  waj  that  would  excite  the  sympathy 
ef  a  wliole  kennel  of  hoondsi  oompelUngthem  to  Join 
is  aai  obligato  choroa. 

^'CAtneae  puetryis  on  a  par  with  the  mnsie.  It 
iMier  delights  in  namby-pamby  sentimentality,  or 
paerilftttmeeita.  Oraoeftal  metaphor,  subtle  allegory, 
warmth  of  sentimea^  a  picturesque  feeling  for  the 
beaatieB  of  natore,  are  an  utterly  unknown ;  while 
fhijra^flpoB-worda  and  a  studied  arrangement  of 
phrases,  delight  the  mmt  fistldions  cEltm,  and  sat- 
^  their  tm(te&» 

— ^Two  new  novels  have  made  their 
debat  in  London,  during  the  month,  and 
the  spirited  critic  of  the  Leader  disposes 
of  them  in  short  metre.  He  says  of  the 
first,  ^Tke  Diarv  of  Martha  Bethune 
BaUoU'  IS  a  book  of  considerable  mer- 
i^  aoa  tPum  lecture  agreabUy  but  we 
do  not  consider  it  a  good  novel,  nor 
wovdd  the  idler  think  it  very  exciting. 
The  diary  form  is  'used  up/  and  was 
iMver  a  Teiy  artistic  form.  We  were 
pleased,  therefore,  to  find  this  diarist  speed- 
flj  foigetful  of  the  minute  details  with 
which  she  opened,  and  setting  herself  de- 
fiieratelj  to  the  narration  of  her  stoiy. 
The  characters  do  not  stand  out  witti  any 
traces  of  creative  power,  but  they  are 
dererly  drawn,  nevertheless.  The  story 
is  not  new.  hut  it  is  readable ;  and  the 
writing  is  throughout  that  of  a  cultivated, 
degaat  mind.  What  we  miss  is  the 
origmality  both  of  observation  and  repro- 
dudion  which  would  make  us  feel  that 
the  bo(^  was  dealing  with  realities. 

^  A  dasB  of  readers  not  yet  glutted  on 
the  sweets  of  a  drculatmg  library,  may 
find  interest  and  ezdtement  in  *  FrarA 
Mtrryweather,^  by  H.  G.  Ainsl£x 
Tocmo,  'as  we  happen  to  know '  in  one 
CMC  at  least;  but  for  ourselves  not  even 
astern  sense  of  duty  has  had  th^  power 
lo  make  ns  continue  this  very  '  twice-told 
ide ; '  therdbre  we  leave  it  with  no  more 
indication  than  is  furnished  in  that 


—  We  observe  that  Mr.  Collier's  new 
book  of  Emendations  to  Shakspeare,  whidi 
has  been  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
omtribation  to  literature  during  the  last 
year,  is  stoatly  challenged  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Welier  Singer,  who  has  taken  the  field 
with  the  text  of  Shakspeare  vindicated 
from  the  interpolations  and  corruptions 
advocated  by  John  Payne  Collier^  Esq^ 
in  his  notes  and  emendations.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Welier  Singer,  however 
amusingly  it  may  strike  the  rapid  reader, 
Is  one  well  known  to  the  Shakspearian 
atodent.  And  should  any  infidel  imagine 
oAerwise,  he  will  hurry  to  recant  men 
he  kams  that  the  same  gentleman  is  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  ten 
TolomeS)  to  appear  monthly. 

— ^Mr.  Rirsun's  second  volume  of  The 


8tonm  of  Venice  »  annoonoed  ibr  this 
month.  It  will  be  illustrated  from  the 
author's  own  designs.  Few  announce-, 
ments  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  sincere 
and  thou^tful  student  of  art  who  rejoices 
that  if  it  IS  not  eiven  to  the  Saxon  race  to 
paint  the  best  pictures,  and  rear  the  most 
majestic  buildings,  it  is  allotted  to  a  Saxon 
to  utter  the  wisest,  wittiest,  and  profound- 
est  criticisms  upon  art  and  artists.  There 
has  hitherto  scarcely  been— not  foigetting 
Qoethe,  Leasing,  Fuseli,  or  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — any  criticism  of  art  that  could 
justly  claim  to  be  worthy  the  theme. 

—  Henry  F.  Choblet,  the  accomplish- 
ed and  admirable  musical  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don  AthencBum^  has  in  press  a  work  on 
music  in  Germany,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
full  of  good  gossip,  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion, and  ^nerous  appreciation.  Mr, 
Chorley  has  strong  preferences  and  dis- 
likes; but  his  criticisms  are  mainly  just 
and  sympathetic.  We  are  sorry  mat  he 
is  no  lover  of  Jenny  Lind's ;  for  her  career 
in  Germany,  aad  some  notice  of  her 
present  life  m  Dresden,  would  be  singu- 
larly apposite  and  agreeable. 

Grote's  History  of  Greece  has  reached 
its  eleventh  volume,  and  one  more  will 
complete  it.  It  will  probably  take  its 
place  as  the  most  accurate  and  copious 
work  upon  the  subject,  and  will  hardly 
be  displaced  by  any  successor.  It  is  a 
fiune  that  Mr.  Grote  has  worthily  earned, 
and,  we  trust,  may  long  live  to  enio^  It 
is  not  a  little,  as  a  London  contemporary 
remarks^  to  nnish  such  a  work  in  such  an 
age,  and  with  such  peers  and  rivals  in  the 
historic  reahn.  Mr.  Grote  (our  readers 
may  not  know,  but  it  may  very  materially 
affect  the  Homeric  reputation  with  those 
to  whom  his  history  will  be  final  autho- 
rity) adopts  the  6erman  savan  Wolfs 
theory  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
supposes  them  to  be  traditional  ballads, 
and  not  the  work  of  a  single  man.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  and  popu- 
larly interesting  novelty  in  his  treatment 
of  his  great  sui^ect. 

French. — Count  Valentine  Krasin- 
SKi's  Histoire  religieuse  des  Peuples 
SlaveSj  originally  published  in  English 
has  appeared  in  French,  in  two  distinct 
translations,  one  at  Geneva  and  one  at 
Paris.  It  is  an  able,  elaborate  and  con- 
scientious book.  The  best  part  of  it  is 
that  describing  the  Protestant  revolt  of 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  with  the  bloody 
tragedies  of  the  Hussite  war.  In  all  re- 
ligious history  there  are  few  chapters  more 
tragic  and  thrilling. 

—  Military  men,-— and  we  know  how 
abundant  they  are  in  this  country, — ^as 
well  as  students  of  history,  will  find  their 
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ftdvantsge  in  reftdhir  Ooont  BomsT  Vil- 
laumtry's  ParalieU  historiqtie  des  prin- 
eipales  Battailles  de  Tsrre  et  de  Mer 
(Historical  parallel  of  great  Land  and  Sea 
Battles).  It  gives  a  clear  namtive  of  ercry 
fiunous  fight,  marine  or  terrene,  from  the 
beginning  of  things  down  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  with  an  engraved  plan  to 
fender  the  whole  intelligible. 

—  GuiUaume-le'Taciiurnt  et  Lea 
Pays  Bos  (William  the  TKitum  and  the 
Netherlands),  by  M.  Eugene  Mahon,  is 
an  admirable  history  of  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  great  Duteh  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence fhnn  Spanish  tjnranny.  M.  Midion 
announces  his  intention  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  entire  epoch,  under  the  title 
of  Les  Pays  Bob  au  rrii  Steele, 

—  Father  Ventura  has  published  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  La  Baiaon  phi-- 
losophique  et  la  Raison  Caihohque, 
(Philosophical  Reason  and  Catholic  Rea- 
son), a  series  of  discourses  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  originally  delivered  in 
1851.  The  doctrme  of  the  Father  is  that 
the  natural  understanding  without  the 
light  of  revelation  must  \etSi  to  scepticism 
and  unbelief^  and  that  the  mere  philoso- 
phic reason  and  Catholic  reason  are  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  philosophizing 
portion  of  the  French  Catholics  deny  the 
justice  of  this  position.  In  their  view  the 
religious  reason  transcends  the  natural 
reason,  but  does  not  contradict  it  A  good 
deal  of  discussion  has  grown  out  of  the 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  style  of  fervid, 
yet  reflective  eloquence. 

—  A  noteworthy  book  is  M.  Moeder's 
Notice  histariqu^  mtr  la  paroisae  refor^ 
mSe  de  Strasbourg,  The  first  pastor  of 
the  reformed  parish  at  Strasburg  was 
Calvin^  whose  relation  to  it  will  lend  to 
this  history  an  interest  for  many  minds, 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

— Jeanne  et  Louise  is  a  new  tale  by 
EuoENE  Sue,  free  from  the  moral  blem- 
ishes of  his  former  works,  but  equally  des^ 
titute  of  the  bold  incidents  and  agreeably 
improbable  oomplications  which  rendered 
them  attractive.  This  is  a  republican 
book,  directed  against  Napoleon  and  his 
despotism,  but  as  a  literary  production  it 
is  inferior. 

—  Henri  Heine  opens  his  recent  essay, 
The  Gods  in  Exile,  with  an  illustration 
of  literary  conscientiousness  and  mental 
delusion,  as  instructive  as  it  is  witty, 
which  we  make  no  apology  for  transfer- 
ring into  the  English  language,  and  into 
the  pages  of  our  Monthly. 

*^  A  singular  trade  is  that  of  a  writer ! 
One  has  luck  in  it,  another  has  not ;  but 
the  most  unfortunate  of  authors  is,  be- 

Smd     contradiction,    my    poor    friend 
enri   Kitsler,   Bachelor  of  Letters  at 


GOttingen.  In  all  that  dty,  no  other 
man  is  so  learned,  so  rich  in  ideas,  so  in- 
dustrious as  he^  and  yet  not  the  smallest 
production  of  his  pen  has  ever  appeared 
at  the  literary  fair  of  Leipzic.  Stiefel.  the 
old  librarian  could  not  help  laughing  wnen- 
ever  Henri  Kitzler  came  to  ask  him  ibr  » 
book,  saying,  he  bad  need  of  it  to  finish  a 
work  which  ■  he  was  engaged  on.  *  You 
will  be  engaged  on  it  long  enough,'  old 
Stiefel  would  murmur,  as  he  climbed  the 
classical  ladder  to  tiie  highest  shelves  of 
the  library. 

^'M.  Kitzler  generally  passed  for  a 
simpleton,  but  in  fiict,  he  was  simply  an 
honest  man.  Nobody  knew  the  true 
reason  why  he  never  published  a  book, 
and  I  only  discovered  it  by  accident  as  I 
was  one  evening  lighting  my  candle  by 
his ;  for  he  lodged  in  the  room  next  to 
mine.  He  had  just  finished  his  great 
work  called  7%«  magnificence  of  Oiristi- 
anity  ;  but  fiir  from  appearing  satisfied 
with  it,  he  looked  at  the  manuscript  with 
a  melandioly  air. 

"  *Tour  name,'  I  exdaimed,  'will  now 
at  last  figure  on  the  catalogue  of  the 
books,  that  have  appeared  at  the  Leip&e 

" '  0  no ! '  he  replied  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'  I  must  compel  myself  to  fling  this  work 
hi  the  fire  hke  the  others.' 

"Then  he  confided  to  me  his  terrible 
secret  Whenever  he  wrote  a  work  he 
was  struck  vrith  a  great  misfortune.  After 
having  exhausted  all  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  his  thesis,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  develope  equally  all  the  objections  that 
might  be  adduced  by  an  adversary.  Ac- 
cordingly from  that  point  of  view  he 
sought  out  and  brought  up  the  most  sub- 
tle arguments,  which  taking  hold  of  h» 
mind  unconsciously,  gradually  modified 
his  ideas,  so  that  finally  he  arrived  at 
convictions  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
former  opinions ;  and  then  he  was  honest 
enough  to  bum  the  laurel  of  literaiy  glory, 
on  the  altar  of  truth,  that  is  to  say,  bravely 
to  throw  his  manuscript  into  the  fire. 
This  was  the  reason  why  he  sighed  so 
deeply  in  thinking  of  the  book  in  which 
he  had  demonstrated  the  magnificence  of 
Christianity.  ^  1  have,'  he  said,  '  filled 
twenty  baskete  with  extracts  fW>m  the 
&thers  of  the  church.  I  have  passed 
whole  nights  bent  over  a  table  stud3ring 
the  Acte  of  the  Apostles,  while  in  your 
room  you  were  drinking  punch  or  singing 
gavdeamus  igitur.  I  have  paid  Vander- 
hoch  &  Ruprecht,  the  booksellers,  thirty- 
eight  hard  dollars,  hardly  earned,  for  the 
theological  pamphlete  ne^ed  for  my  workj 
when,  with  that  money  I  might  have  haa 
the  most  beautiful  meerschaum.  I  have 
toiled  severely  for  two  years,  two  precious 
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jioEV  of  taj  life,  and  all  to  make  myself  ri- 
diculoas,  and  to  cast  down  mj  eyes  like  a 
detected  liar  when  Madame  Blank,  the 
wife  of  the  Aulic  Councillor  asks  me/  When 
will  your  Magnificence  of  Christianity 
vppexrV  'Alas!  the  book  is  finished,' 
eoDtinaed  the  poor  man,  '  and  without 
doubt  my  work  would  please  the  publia 
for  in  it  I  haye  glorified  tbe  triumph  of 
Chris^anity  oyer  Pmnism,  and  demon- 
strated firom  that  fact  that  truth  and 
ittson  always  get  the  better  of  falsehood 
and  error ;  but  unlucky  mortal  that  I 
am,  I  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
0iat  fidfiehood  and  error  '  .  .  .  . 

'"Silenoe!'  I  exclaimed,  justly  alarmr 
edat  what  he  was  abont  to  say ;  '  Silence ! 
do  yoQ  presume,  blind  as  you  are,  to  de- 
gnde  what  is  most  sublime,  and  to  dark- 
en the  light  itself?  Even  if  you  should 
deny  tiie  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  you  Can- 
not deny  that  its  triumph  was  a  miracle. 
A  little  band  of  simple  men,  penetrating 
yktanomsly  into  the  Roman  world,  in 
flpite  of  sages  and  police,  with  no  other 
weapon  thim  a  word.  But  what  a  word ! 
Worm-eaten  paganism  fell  in  ruins  at  the 
Tobe  of  these  strangers,  men  and  women, 
who  annooQoed  fo  the  old  world  a  new 
flrifrtJal  kingdom,  and  who  feared  neither 
fte  daws  of  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  nor 
tfae  kniyes  of  executioners  still  more  fero- 
ekRis,  nor  the  sword,  nor  fire,  for  they 
had  with  them  both  sword  and  fire,  the 
sword  and  fire  of  God  1  That  sword  cut 
down  the  decaying  foliage  and  dead 
branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  saved  it 
from  patrefaction.  That  me  reyiyed  its 
frraen  trtmk,  and  fresh  leayes  and  pex^ 
fbmed  flowers  put  forth  on  its  renewed 
bniiches.  In  all  the  spectacles  offered 
by  history,  there  is  nothing  so  grand, 
nothing  so  imposing,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  ChristianitY,  its  struggles  and  its 
complete  triumph ! ''  I  pronounced  these 
words  with  rather  more  solemnity,  be* 
came  haying  drunk  that  evenine  a  good 
deal  of  Eimbeck  beer,  my  yok»  had  bea>me 
more  sonorous. 

''Henri  Kitzler  was  not  the  least 
famched  by  this  discourse.  ^  My  brother,' 
he  answered  with  a  painful  and  ironic 
smile,  'don't  take  so  much  trouble,  for 
what  you  say  has  been  more  profoundly 
fiftodied  and  better  exposed  b^  me  than 
yon  ooold  do  it.  I  haye  desconbed  in  this 
manuscript^  and  in  the  fiyeliest  colors  the 
cormpi  ana  abject  epoch  of  Paganism*  I 
can  eyen  flatter  myself  that  in  the  boldness 
of  my  strokes  I  riyal  the  best  works  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church.  I  haye  shown 
how  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  were 
sank  in  debauchery,  seduced  by  ihe  ex- 
ample of  their  diyinities,  who,  if  we  were 
to  judge  them  by  the  yioes  they  were  ac- 


cused 0^  would  hardly  be  worthy  to  pass 
for  men.  I  haye  irrevocably  shown  that 
the  first  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  himself,  would 
deserve  according  to  the  penal  code  of 
Hanover,  the  galleys  a  thousand  times,  if 
not  the  gibbet.  Then,  by  way  of  contrast, 
I  have  paraphrased  the  doctrine  and 
maxims  of  the  Gospel,  and  proved  that 
the  first  Christians,  following  the  example 
of  their  divine  Master,  never  practised  or 
taught  any  thing  but  tne  purest  morality, 
notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  subjected.  The 
best  part  of  my  work  is  that  in  which, 
full  of  a  noble  zeal,  I  represent  Christi- 
anity contending  in  the  lists  with  Pagan- 
ism, and  like  a  new  David,  overthrowing 
this  second  Goliath.  But  alas !  this  con- 
flict now  appears. to  my  mind  under  a 
strange  aspect  All  my  love,  all  my  en- 
thusiasm for  my  work  was  extinguished, 
as  soon  as  I  be^n  to  reflect  on  the  causes 
to  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Gospel 
attribute  its  triumph.  By  an  unlucky 
chance,  several  modem  writers  and  among 
them  Edward  Gibbon  fell  into  my  hands. 
While  not  too  friendly  to  the  Gospel's 
victories,  they  are  still  less  edified  by  the 
virtues  of  those  conquering  Christians  who 
at  a  later  epoch,  in  default  of  spiritud 
weapons,  had  recourse  to  temporal  fire  and 
sword.  Shall  I  confess  it  3  I  have  myself 
finished  by  feeling  a  profene  sympathy 
for  the  remains  of  Paganism,  for  those 
splendid  temples  and  beautiful  statues, 
which  before  the  birth  of  Christ  beloi^d 
not  to  a  dead  religion,  but  to  art,  which  is 
eternal.  One  day,  as  *I  was  rummaging 
in  the  library,  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes 
in  reading  the  defense  of  the  Greek  temples 
by  Libanius.  In  the  most  affecting  terms 
the  old  Hellene  conjured  the  barbarian 
devotees  to  spare  those  precious  works 
with,  which  the  plastic  genius  of  the 
Greeks  had  adorned  the  world.  Useless 
prayer !  The  flowers  of  humanity's 
spring-time,  those  monuments  of  a  period 
which  will  never  bloom  again,' perished 
forever  under  the  blows  of  destructive 
zeal.  No ! '  exclaimed  my  learned  friend, 
continuing  his  oration, '  I  will  never  asso- 
ciate myself  by  the  publication  of  this 
work,  with  such  a  wrong.  No ;  I  shall 
bum  it  as  I  have  burned  so  many  others. 
0  ye  statues  of  beauty,  broken  statues  1 
0  ye  manes  of  dead  gods,  beloved  ^ades 
that  people  the  heaven  of  poetry,  you  I 
invoke!  Accept  the  expiatory  ofimng^ 
it  is  to  you  I  sacriflce  this  book ! ' 

^  And  Henri  Kitzler  cast  his  manuscript 
into  the  flames  that  crackled  in  the  fiie- 
place,  and  in  a  moment  a  heap  of  cinders 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  Magnificence 
of  Christianity.^^ 

— A  counterpart  to  the  extract  from 
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Hekhi  Heine,  whidi  we  give  above,  may 
be  found  in  the  newly  published  Poemea 
Antiques,  by  Lb  Oonte  de  Lisle,  in  which 
heathenism  is  the  subject  of  a  serious  and, 
in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  tolerably  suo- 
cessrol  glorification. 

German.— Theodore  Muegoe,  who  is 
known  in  this  country  through  a  transla^ 
tion  of  his  romance  of  Thusaaint  L'Our 
verture,  from  the  elegant  and  graceful  pen 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Fnmess  of  Philadelphia,  has 
lately  added  two  novels  to  the  catalogue 
of  his  nroductions.  Of  these,  the  first, 
Der  Afajoraisherr,  is  an  attack  upon 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  title  signii- 
fying  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  which  oo- 
longs the  privilege  of  always  descending 
to  the  oldest  son  of  its  proprietor.  It 
is  an  interesting  tale  enough  to  read,  pleas- 
antly written,  rapid  and  simple  in  its  ac- 
tion, but  without  any  great  depth  or 
power.  The  second,  H^ihnachtsabend 
(Christmas  Eve),  is  still  inferior.  Its  object 
is,  to  bring  into  discredit  the  police  system 
of  esiHonage  prevailing  in  Germany,  but 
its  plot  is  complicated  and  improbable,  and 
only  the  fluent  and  vivid  style  of  the  au- 
thor assures  it  any  popularity.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  (German  novel  writing  is  just 
now  at  a  very  low  mark. 

— The  ma^tude  of  the  German  emi* 
gration  to  this  country  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  books  written  with  a  special 
view  to  furnishing  information  to  Germans 
intending  to  leave  the  old  world  for  the 
new.  One  of  the  newest  of  them  is  from 
the  pen  of  Theodor  Olshausen,  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  published  at  Kiel,  the  first 
part  onhr  naving  as  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance, it  treats  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, its  extent,  its  soils,  climates,  products, 
population,  and  its  relations  to  otiier  parts 
of  the  continent.  An  introductory  chap- 
ter gives  some  lucid  explanations  as  to  the 
political  contests  and  party  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Olshausen 
declares  himself  a  Freesoiler,  and  prophe- 
sies that  the  future  will  belong  to  that 
party.  The  descriptive  and  statistical 
parts  of  his  book  are  lively  and  well  ar- 
ranged. 

—Whoever  wishes  to  read  and  to  trans- 
late a  volume  of  readable  stories,  is  com- 
mended to  StOber's  Sabina  die  Bleiche- 
Hn  (Sabina,  the  Bleacher).  Though 
written  ostensibly  for  the  poor,  they  have 
a  fund  of  sense,  fancy,  and  heart,  which 
will  make  them  welcome  every  where. 

— Mr.  P.  0.  Heinrich  has  begun  the 
serial  publication  of  a  work  entitled  Le- 
ben  und  Werke  der  ber&hmteeten  Maler 
dUer  Zeiten  und  Lander  (Lives  and 
Works  of  the  most  fiunous  Painters  of  all 


Ages  and  Nations).  The  histoi^  of  indi* 
vidual  artists  is  arranged  accordmz  to  the 
schools  and  nations  to  which  they  oeloi^ 
and  at  the  end  an  alphabetical  index  wul 
indicate  the  place  where  each  artist's  biog- 
raphy is  to  be  looked  for. 

— Hum  und  Hieronymus  (Huss  and 
Hieronymus),  by  Alex.  Helfert,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Bohemian  reformer's  life  and  times. 
Though  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view:  it  does  justice  to  the  high  qualities 
of  Huss,  and  furnishes  a  variety  of  hith- 
erto unknown  o£Bicial  documents  relating 
to  him  and  to  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived 
and  labored. 

-^ Among  the  more  recent  names  of 
(German  literature,  none  has  more  endear- 
ed itself  to  the  lovers  of  fresh,  poetic  na- 
ture, and  delicate  yet  hearty  sympathies, 
than  that  of  Adalbert  Stifter.  The 
first  work  which  drew  public  attention 
wai^  his  Studien,  published  in  four  or  fiv« 
successive  volumes  in  as  many  years.  It 
is  a  collection  of  simple  tales,  full  of  feel- 
ing, full  of  a  charming  naivete  of  senti- 
ment, and  written  in  a  style  than  which 
the  mountain  brooks  do  not  flow  more 
limpidly,  or  unaffectedly.  Two  volumes 
more  have  just  come  into  our  hands,  en- 
titled Bunte  Steifie,  eine  Feetgeschenk 
(Many  Colored  Stones,  a  Gift  Book). 
They  were  written  for  children,  and  con- 
tain many  local  allu^ons  which  adapt  them 
particularly  for  children  in  Germany,  but 
with  a  little  alteration  they  would  capti- 
vate the  old  as  well  as  young  any  where. 
They  are  transparent  little  narratives  of 
childish  adventures  and  life,  but  told  with 
a  natural  art  which  makes  you  wonder  at 
the  interest  they  excite.  Each  tale  is 
named  after  some  stone,  as  granite,  quartz, 
or  chalk,  and  begins  with  a  reference  to 
some  association  which  connects  the  story 
with  the  mineral.  A  charming  book  for 
American  use  mi^ht  be  made  out  of  them 
by  a  skilful  trandator. 

— In  the  present  active  controversy  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  may  find  their  ac- 
count in  reading  Prof.  Meter's  work 
which  is  entitled.  Die  Propagandas  ikre 
Provinzen  una  ihr  Recht  (The  Pro- 
paganda, its  Provinces  and  its  LawsY  of 
w^ch  the  second  and  concluding  volume 
has  just  been  published  at  GOttingen.  It 
is  a  learned  and  very  able  book  by  a 
zealous  Protestant  As  a  storehouse  of 
historical  facts  it  especially  deserves  to  be 
consulted. 

■^Eine  Verhrene  Seele  (A  lost  Soul) 
is  a  novel  by  Alina  von  Schlicht- 
KRULL,  the  nom  deplume  of  a  young  lady 
who  makes  in  it  a  rather  successful  liter- 
ary debut    The  tale  is  too  long  (4  vols.) 
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md  Hs  plot  too  complfctted,  bat  it  indi* 
catos  a  great  deal  of  talent 

— Statisticiaiis  and  Doono  mists  will 
find  a  oDtiTenient  aid  in  Dr.  Holle's 
UebernchU-Karie  der  Zuchr  Produc- 
ticn  der  ganzen  Erde  tmd  der  Ruben' 
zucker  Industrie.  It  consists  of  two  large 
tables  giying  the  facts  and  figures  with 
reference  to  the  world's  production  of 
sugar,  and  especially  of  beet  sugar. 

— Iku  CrnBte  Drama  der  Geschichte 
niie  great  Drama  of  History)  by  Oonnt 
S.  Abkhspxro  is  an  attempt  to  write  his- 
toiy  by  parallels  and  contrasts  between 
prominent  indiTldnals.  nations  and  poiods. 
Thus  Henry  VIII.  of  Kngiand  and  Joseph 
n.  of  Ansiria  form  the  tbsme  of  one  chap- ' 
ter  and  Nero  and  Henri  IT.  of  France  of 
another.  The  author  writes  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  his  work,  but  we 
cannot  admire  the  confusion  of  times, 
rfiaractfTS  and  ideas  which  he  must  leave 
in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  most  ezpe- 
rienoed  readers.  HowcTcr.  we  have  as 
yet  bat  one  part  of  his  ix)ok:  eleven 
other  parts  are  to  follow. 

— Of  Danish  literature  we  have  hardly 
any  specimens  in  the  English  language. 
bat  in  Gterman  there  are  many.  One  or 
these,  recently  issued,  deserves  special 
oommeDdation,  and  may  even  be  named 
among  the  beist  productions  of  modem 
novel-writing.  We  refer  to  Bilder  aus 
dem  Leben  pictures  from  Life),  translat- 
ed from  the  second  edition  of  the  ori^nal, 
by  Maaije  Pan um,  and  published  at  Leipzig. 
It  is  a  small  book  containing  several  tales, 
oOending  occasionally  by  too  much  senti- 
mentality, but  abounding  in  admirable 
pictares  of  character,  and  in  the  art  of 
fnchainhig  the  reader  to  the  end.  We 
advise  any  unemployed  litterateitr,  who 
knows  Danish  to  set  about  an  English 
version.  In  Denmark  no  other  recent 
boc^  is  more  popular. 

— Doncker,  tiie  Berlin  publisher,  is 
bringing  out  in  magnificent  style,  the  Fres- 
coes of  Kaulbach  on  the  Staircase  of  the 
New  Moseum  in  that  City.  Not  only  the 
leading  pictures,  like  the  BtiiiAe  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  will 
lie  included  in  it,  but  every  subordinate 
figure,  the  finexe  and  the  various  orna- 
ments. The  plates  are  engraved  on  steel 
and  accompanied  by  letter-press  ezplana- 
tkms  in  French,  German,  and  English. 
There  are  to  be  ten  parts  in  all,  each  con- 
taining three  or  four  engravings,  and 
ivryihg  in  price  fW>m  10  to  16  Imissian 
thalers  each.  We  have  seen  the  first 
part  and  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  day. 

—  An  excellent  digest  of  the  modem  in- 
vestigations* on  Roman  History  may  be 
found  in  the  Romische  GeschichU  of  Dr. 


ScRwxoLER,  whose  first  volume  has  just 
appeared  at  TObingen.  Not  onlv  the  re- 
sults of  NiebuhHs  studies,  but  all  that  has 
been  since  accomplished  m  this  obscure  and 
difficult  sphere,  is  here  given  with  judg- 
ment and  clearness,  and  with  all  a  Ger- 
man's erudition. 

'— The  Geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals is  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work 
published  at  Vienna  by  Prof.  Schmarda. 
It  is  divided  into  three  books ;  the  first 
of  which  treats  of  the  natural  causes^ 
such  as  light,  heat,  fbod  and  climate, 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  animals; 
in  the  second,  of  continental  animals ;  and 
in  the  third,  of  those  produced  or  found  on 
the  islands  of  the  ocean.  The  work  is  writ- 
ten with  equal  lucidity  and  learning,  and 
is  interesting  alike  to  the  professions  and 
lay  reader. 

— Gukder's  Lekre  von  der  Ersckei- 
nunf  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Thdten, 
(Doctrine  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
among  the  dead),  which  has  appeared  at 
Berne,  deserves  the  attention  of  theologians 
and  biblical  students.  It  treats  at  length 
upon  the  dogma  of  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades,  showing  that  it  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  fact  of  actual  occur- 
rence ;  then  the  author  narrates  its  history 
as  hdd  in  the  church,  and  expounded  by 
commentators  and  critics,  and  finally  he 
examines  the  dogma  itself,  and  gives  his 
own  explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  this 
connection  he  gives  some  curious  specula- 
tions on  the  tie  which  unites  the  soul  and 
the  body.  His  opinion  is  that  a  soul  with- 
out a  body  is  impossible ;  by  this,  however, 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  spirit  is  always 
incarnate  in  a  material  organization,  but 
that  it  possesses  ^*an  inner  body;  not 
subject  to  change,  a  form  independent  of 
substance."  Accordingly,  as  here  the  soul 
has  an  earthly  body,  so  after  death  it  at^ 
tains  a  sort  of  transitional  one.  and  after 
the  last  judgment  the  saved  finally  put 
on  the  true  spiritual  body,  and  reign  in 
eternal  bliss. 

— ^The  tenth  volume  of  the  Momtm  en  fa 
Germaniae  HUtoricae  has  appeared  with 
cont^butions  by  Pertz,  Waitz,  KOpke 
and  other  scholars  whose  studies  are 
specially  devoted  to  this  great  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  render  accessible  to 
students  all  authentic  sources  of  German 
history,  such  as  public  documents,  old 
chromcles,  annals  and  so  forth.  The  pre- 
sent volume  relates  to  the  period  of  thfl 
Frankish  Emperors. 

— In  the  greater  attention  now  paid 
to  Asiatic  matters,  the  Polyglotte  der 
Orientaliechen  Poesie  (Polyglot  of  Ori- 
ental Poetry),  by  Dr.  l£  Jolowicz.  now 
publishing  serially,  is  a  welcome  oook. 
It  is  to  give  us  in  good  German,  sped- 
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mens  of  the  poetrj  of  every  nuse  of  On* 
ental8,lnclud]iig  not  only  the  cultivftted 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Armenians,  Arabians, 
Syrians  and  Hebrews,  but  also  the  Peiv 
sians,  Javanese,  Kalmucks,  Kurds,  Malays 
and  other  sorts  of  savages.  The  selection 
IS  evidently  made  with  taste  andjud|^ 
ment.  and  as  for  the  translations  we  may 
well  rely  upon  the  learning  of  the  author. 

MUSia 

Not  only  are  our  singing  birds  flying 
away,  but  their  cage  is  destroyed.  The 
pretty  perch  of  the  opera,  in  Astor  Plaoe^ 
where  so  many  pleasant  singers  lit  for  a 
season,  and  cheered  a  winter,  is  falling,  if 
not  quite  fallen.  It  is  all  over  in  ^tor 
Place.  Severe  libraries  impend  over  that 
tuneful  grove.  Hopes  and  happy  meet- 
ings, sweet  throbs  and  flirtations,  evanes- 
cent as  the  moon  under  which  they  budded 
and  bloomed;  romantic  opera  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  more  comantic  opera  in  the 
boxes,  nor  less  tuneful — they  are  all  over, 
so  far  as  Astor  Place  is  concerned.  O 
Temporal  O  Musicat  £uterpe  and 
Polyhymnia  yield  to  Clio  and  the  graver 
muses.  Poor  Terpsichore  never  had  a 
chance  there.  But  she  flics  also.  Erato, 
loved  of  lovers,  has  gone  out  of  the  Eighth- 
street  door,  has  returned  to  heavenu  per- 
haps.— a  new  Astrsea, — ^by  way  or  Dr. 
Forbes'  spire ! 

Opera  houses  change,  and  we  with  them. 
Have  we  any  venerable  ruins  among  us  1 
the  romantic  soul  asks  with  a  sigh.  And 
finding  none,  the  said  soul  is  fain  to  seize 
upon  the  best  going — some  old  brewery 
released  fi-om  beer,  and  its  site  consecrated 
to  beneficence,  or  some  Astor  Place  opera 
house,  six  years  old,  and  already  crumbling 
before  increased  per  cents,  eaax  rerunu 
It  is  not  easy  to  behold,  unmoved,  the  fall 
of  pleasant  places.  Even  where  the  asso- 
ciation is  vague,  it  stUl  consecrates  the 
spot ;  and  it  appears  more  strongly  in  de- 
cline and  decay.  They  are  the  tender 
heats  that  draw  out  the  lines  written  upon 
the  heart,  so  lightly  we  did  not  know 
they  were  there,  until  they  revealed  them- 
selves, indelible.  There  have  been  few 
opera  houses  of  so  brief  a  date  as  ours, 
yet,  not  in  many  have  there  been  enjoy- 
ments more  sincere,  or  more  afiectionately 
remembered.  It  was  a  very  snudl  house. 
It  was  necessarily  select;  for  the  real 
lovers  of  Italian  opera  are  not  many,  and 
as  an  imported  luxury,  it  naturally  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  consumers  of  luxuries. 
It  was  a  pretty  house,  with  its  crimson 
couches,  and  its  small  open  boxes,  and  its 
hanging  second  tier,  and  the  gold  open- 
work of  the  gallery.  The  arrangement 
was  not  inconvenient  The  seats  in  the 
parquette  were  especially  comfortable,  and 


it  was  80  small  and  aodal  that  everybody 
could  see  his  neighbor,  as  at  a  biJl,  and 
every  last  new  mode  from  Pans,  every 
bewitching  caprice  of  head-niress,  every 
delicate  hand,  utul  and  airy  coififure,  had 
its  fair  chance  of  observati<m,  admira- 
tion, and  envy.  There,  too,  was  seen  the 
pretty  pageant  of  &shion ;  there  were  be- 
held the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  maj> 
quisses  and  marchionesses,  the  many 
counts  and  countesses  of  New-York.  Like 
mere  men  and  women,  they  smiled  be- 
nignly, and  honored  the  Muses  who  de- 
ployed their  servants  for  their  pleasure. 
Thither  could  the  dreaming  democrat  re- 
pair, and  fortify  his  futh  with  the  con- 
templation of  these  choice  products  of  his 
country:  thither  the  poet,  and  forget 
Ophelia,  Perdita,  and  Desdemona. 

But  not  to  press  a  badinage^  (for  was 
it  not  a  play  house  ?)  there  was,  in  truUi, 
no  pleasanter  resort  tlian  the  old  opera 
house.  The  speculation  itself  was  amus- 
ing, indeed,  to  any  one  who  had  the 
slightest  experience  of  opera  houses.  To 
suppose  that,  with  the  constant  communi- 
cation between  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
the  opera  public  of  New- York  would  not 
be  familiar  with  the  quality  of  London  and 
Paris  opera,  and,  being  so  familiar,  to  ima- 
gine that  they  would  be  content  with  any 
thing  less,  was  charming  to  a  pensive  ob- 
server. And  further,  to  suppose  that  with- 
out government  aid,  and  at  comparatively 
small  prices,  the  Astor  Place  house  could 
possibly  take  enough  money  to  pay  the 
best  talent,  even  if  it  were  nightly  crowded, 
was  an  additional  evidence  that  the  battle 
is  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the 
swift,  nor  sensible  investment  always  to 
the  shrewdest.  Hence  resulted,  of  course^ 
those  melancholy  efforts  to  pass  ^t  for 
gold.  Hence  the  apotheosis  of  meouocrity 
at  Astor  Place.  Hence  the  long  line  of 
princesses  whose  feet  would  not  fit  the 
slipper  of  success  for  which  Cinderella 
never  came.  Hence  the  vanquishments, 
the  struggles,  the  reductions,  the  changes, 
the  "  unparalleled  splendors,"  the  "•  aston^ 
ishing  successes,"  the  "  regardless  of  ex- 
pense," which  always  flicker  as  dead 
lights  around  the  announcements  of  ex- 
puing  enterprises.  Hence  the  final  flat- 
tening out,  the  unstruggling  decay  and 
extinction  of  the  undertaking.  Henoe 
proof  the  last,  that  the  secret  of  opera 
support  in  this  country  was  not  discovered 
in  Astor  Place. 

Three  managers  have  reigned  m  Astor 
Place.  Sanquirioo  and  Patti  opened  th» 
doors  in  the  season  of  1847-8,  and  intro- 
duced an  admiring  public  to  Signora 
Trufil.  The  admiring  public  was  charmed, 
but  the  managers  were  not  compensated, 
ao  finally  exeunt  Messrs.  Sanquirico  and 
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Ffttti,  and  Mr.  Frj  ragned  in  their  stead. 
With  his  name  and  that  of  his  brother  is 
anociatod  much  of  our  hest  musical  ex- 
perieaoe.  Histoij  records  with  delist 
the  munificence  of  this  reign.  Madune 
Laborde,  a  singer  of  fiune  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  height  of  her  fame,  was  allured  to 
Astor  Place  by  the  enterprising  manager. 
Bui  his  sway  was  brief.  His  throne 
cnimbled  bmieath  him,  and  after  great 
losseE^  and  a  most  heroic  endeayor,  earit 
Manager  Fry.  Handsome  Max  Maretzek  * 
sncceeded  Mr^  Fry.  Through  many  a 
bring  change  swept  the  valiant  director, — 
W1IO  had  been  prime  minister  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign, — hoping  against  hope,  and 
tjrmg  his  cravat  with  unerring  precasion. 
Ihere  was  a  rumor  that  in  the  early 
days  of  his  power  ^the  regency  of  this 
gnrgeous  (leorge  of  Astor  Place),  he  actu- 
ally gave  the  town  a  new  fiishion  of  tie  in 
nedcdoths,  and  many  a  levelled  lorgnette 
of  beauty  could  not  ^t  over  the  conductor 
to  feast  upon  the  primo  tenore.  The  Ma- 
retsek  era,  which  was  much  the  longest 
sad  most  illustrious  of  all,  is  illuminated 
by  the  names  of  iStefiEanone,  Bosio,  Parodi, 
and  Bertuoca.  Truffi  also  appeared  at 
inlerfmls,  but  only  to  prove  the  fickleness 
of  the  pnbUc  heart,  and  to  sigh,  as  Pico 
and  Borghese  had  sighed  in  remembering 
VthaafB  and  Chaml&rs-street  over  thin 
hoBSBS  and  cold  applause.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  golden  i^  of 
Astor  Place  wa&  as  usual,  in  the  b^n- 
nmg,  and  that  Iruffi  and  Benedetti  were 
BBOire  heartily  admired  than  any  of  their 
SDOoesBora.  Benedetti,  a  young  Italian, 
who  knew  little  music,  but  whose  voice 
vas  very  tender,  is  the  favorite  figure  of 
lacuioij,  and  he  is  remember^  with  the 
iBore  generosity,  because  an  insidious  cli- 
■late,  or  some  other  fell  *^  enemy  of  all 
hm  graces,"  robbed  him  of  his  voice  and 
88  of  our  pleasure.  He  made  an  effort  to 
letiieve  his  fortunes,  but  Olio  erases  the 
reeord  with  a  tear. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  in  detail 
the  flickering  fortunes  of  the  Astor  Place 
house.  That,  in  connection  with  copious 
leminiacences  of  the  music»i  history  of 
New-York,  will  be  done  soon  and  at 
kogtii,  in  these  pages.  But  we  cannot 
fefget  to  mention  Sal  vi,  the  agreeable  tenor, 
ahnrrs  much  overrate ;  Bettini ;  Marini, 
the  bas9o  profondo;  Beneventano.  the 
bmrly  baritone,  always  ready,  willing, 
and  happv — always  enjoying  the  occa- 
aiim  oi  which  he  was  an  ornament  more 
than  any  one  else ;  and  Signora  Patti's 
U  Stgreto,  Can  the  impartial  muse 
ami  Biscaodanti'sclock-work  stockings  in 
Isa  SofimamlmUi,  or  little  Forti's  bootees, 
■I  eveiy  thing  ?  or  the  first  niriit  of 
Faiodf  8  Mbrma, — Pazodi  who  had  been 
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singing  only  second  parts  in  London,  a 
feet  known  to  most  of  the  haJbituen^  yet 
who  was  expected  to  develop  into  a  re- 
splendent prima  donna  by  the  majgic  of 
Astor  Place  1  How  sad  was  that  feilure ! 
How  the  singer  dwindled  and  dwindled  in 
estimation!  How  good  her  Lucrezia 
was !  How  very,  bad  every  thing  else ! 
How  she  starred,  one  melancholy  summer, 
through  the  interior  towns ;  and  slippea 
back  to  Europe  no  one  knows  precisely 
when  nor  how !  To  our  own  fancy  Stef- 
fenone  was  much  the  best  singer  ever 
heard  in  that  house.  Indolent,  luxurious. 
Bacchic  Stefiknone,  with  the  airjr  veil 
over  her  voice,  which,  like  delicate  dra- 
pery around  a  statue,  made  it  oi^  the 
lovelier !  Her  Alice  in  Robert  le  Diable 
vras  the  best  thing  we  ever  saw  upon  our 
operatic  stage.  It  was  so  fiill,  so  simple, 
yet  so  appreciative  and  rich.  How  sad  it 
was,  when  she  lay  clinging  to  the  cross 
and  defying  Mumbo-Juml^  Marini  who 
'^disfigured  or  presented"  Bertram,  to 
think  that  she  was  presently  going  to 
glide  away  into  the  mysterious  wood 
and  cwig  beer  behind  the  scenes  I 

O  Temporal  O  Steffammef  What 
stories  the  profkne  told  of  her.  They 
even  hinted  » — n—ffi  Then  there  was 
Bodo,  firail  and  flower-like.  She  was  the 
''lady.''  She  did  every  thing  with  an 
elegant  naiveiS  that  was  admirable  when 
not  out  of  place,  which  it  was  in  2krlina^ 
one  of  her  prettiest  parts.  It  was  a  grace- 
ful, and  gay,  and  charming  thing  to  hear 
Bosio  and  to  see  her;  and  we  young 
America  loved  the  very  front  seats  of  the 
parquette  that  we  nueht  worship  our 
divinity  at  ease,  and  show  to  our  other 
and  more  domestic  divinities  in  the  boxes 
and  balconies  that  we  had  all  kinds  of 
acquaintances  and  were  surcharged  with 
marvellous  experiences.  It  was  the  wwf 
of  the  world.  We  could  not  help  it.  If 
Bosio  glanced  our  way,  why,  perhaps 
she  remembered  that  bouquet,  that  oonbon- 
nidre.  Que  sfaia-iel  Why  shouldn't 
we  have  la  bonne  fortune  ? 

And  so  the  little  world  of  Astor  Place 
rolled  on :  in  the  boxes  flirtation,  on  the 
stage  indifferent  singing  and  tremendous 
feuds,  in  the  treasury  a  doleful  raven  sit- 
ting over  the  door,  and  the  funds  "  flit- 
ting, flitting,  evermore."  The  lively  au- 
dience luxurious  upon  crimson  velvet,  lost 
their  hearts;  the  actors  their  tempers, 
and  the  managers  their  money.  ''  Opera 
night "  took  ito  place  in  the  calendar  of 
Fashion.  Balls  were  stayed  and  post- 
poned. Rendezvous  were  given  in  the 
immemorial  theatre  of  rendezvous — the 
opera-box.  Reminiscences  of  foreign  life 
glittered  through  the  evening's  talk.  No 
wight  fresh  from  San  Oarlo,  or  La  Scala. 
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or  the  Qrand  Opera^  or  her  Majesty's.' 
dared  to  breaihe  dissent.  He  was  '*  punea 
up,"  "  conceited,"  "  silly : "  it  was  "  a  pity 
he  is  spoiled,"  if  he  failed  to  surren- 
der to  the  Goddess  of  t|ie  Astor  Place 
hour,  to  those  stockiflg&  to  that  bodioej 
to  the  bootees. — while  the  fig;ure  of  Grisi 
stood  imperial  in  his  memory,  and  Tam- 
burini,  Mario,  Lablache,  ana  Ronooni, 
surrounded  her. 

They  were  right,  those  fair  tyrants  of 
the  hour,  and  true  wisdom  was  submission. 
It  could  not  last  Irresistible  steam  was 
instructing  us,  every  week,  and  when 
Jenny  Lmd  came,  the  rainbow  bubble 
exploded.  When  we  had  once  familiarly 
heard  a  great  singer  in  her  prime,  it  was 
all  over  with  the  lesser  birds.  Astor 
Place  drooped  in  the  two  last  seasons. 
The  splendor  of  the  Lind  career  had  daz- 
zled and  withered  it.  One  evening  of 
Jenny  at  Tripler  Hall  and  the  next  of 
Parodi  at  the  opera  house !  Human  na- 
ture is  elastic.  But  there  is  a  point! 
John,  said  the  epicure  to  his  servant,  if 
you  can't  get  <»ke,  get  smelts!  Alas! 
why  are  we  not  all  of  the  epicurean 
mind  ?  why  could  we  not  tarn  from  our 
cake  to  our  smelts  ?  from  the  Hesperidian 
fruit  to  our  bitter-sweetings?  It  was 
not  the  least  success  of  that  great  artist's 
visit  to  this  country,  that  she  corrected 
our  standard.  Alboni  has  just  left  us; 
not,  we  fear,  in  a  mood  more  friendly  than 
that  of  Dickens  when  he  went  home. 
This  could  not  have  been  six  years  ago. 
Fancy  the  audience  that  hung  charmed 
upon  Truffi  (who  was,  we  allow,  a 
charming  singer),  sufifering  such  an  opera 
as  Alboni  recently  gave  us,  to  pass  un- 
supported by  enuiusiasm,  as  tluit  opera 
undoubtedly  did  pass !  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble. And  yet  much  of  the  reason  may 
be  found,  we  are  convinced,  in  the  wider 
experience  we  now  have,  an  experience 
which  embraces  Jenny  Lind  and  her  bril- 
liant career. 

Our  musical  history  records  no  event  so 
memorable,  and,  memorable  for  this,  that 
it  settles  our  operatic  future.  We  shall 
not  submit  to  any  thing  but  the  best: 
and,  more  than  tnat,  we  shall  claim  to 
have  our  stamp  of  fame  pass  current. 
Why  should  not  New- York  make  musical 
fames  as  well  as  London  and  Paris?  In 
the  nature  of  things  it  must  do  so,  because 
we  shall,  every  year^  be  more  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  possible  sums 
that  singers  may  demand.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  is  genuine  in  art  seems 
to  us  not  at  all  wanting  in  this  metropolis. 
There  is  much  less  knowledge  of  ^e  canr 
vejitional,  and  of  the  scieitt^c.  But  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  exodlenoe  is  rwopnied 


here,  and  is  labelled  at  its  value.  Con- 
sider Sontag's  career,  for  instance.  How 
just  is  the  verdict  of  our  public  upon  her ! 
She  is  recognized  as  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished countess,  and  a  very  carefuL 
conscientious,  and  elaborately  cultivatea 
singer,  but  without  that  power  of  genius 
which  alone  secures  the  highest  success. 
So,  too,  with  Alboni,  whose  voipe,  alone, 
however  beautiful,  could  not  lead  the 
cities  captive  after  curiosity  was  satisfied. 
In  fact  the  intelligent  American  opinion 
of  these  two  singers  is  quite  as  just  and 
discriminating  as  that  of  any  fordgn 
country.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  although  Alboni  was  so  unwise  as  to 
trust  herseff  to  inadequate  support,  she 
individually  sang  as  well  and  acted  very 
much  better,  than  she  has  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  do  in  Europe.  The  truth  is, 
that  accustomed  as  we  are  to  actuality, 
our  nabit  of  mind  is  more  adapted  to  sep- 
arate what  is  genuinely,  from  what  is 
factitiously,  excellent  in  art.  We  are  not 
seduced  by  terms  and  traditions.  We  are 
truer  thui  foreigners  to  the  instinct  of 
art  which  asserts  that  there  can  be  no 
life  without  soul,  and  that  a  bright  ma- 
chine, however  cunningly  devised  and 
moved,  is  not  the  equal  of  a  living  form, 
however  rude.  A  Frenchman,  for  instance, 
would  critically  lean  toward  the  Magda- 
len en  grande  tetiue,  rather  than  to  the 
Madonna  8an»  chic,  Paris  is  the  cap- 
ital of  show,  the  emporium  of  expre99ion 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  language  of  the  di- 

eomat  down  to  the  shoe  of  a  grisette.  It 
ves  the  appearance,  but  the  essence  may 
go  hang.  And  this  principle  pervades 
the  French  mind  in  every  department,  to 
that  degree,  that  an  artistic  success  in 
Paris,  of  whatever  kind^  is  no  evidence 
that  there  is  any  genius  in  the  matter. 

But  we  intend^  a  chapter  of  regretful 
reminiscence,  not  of  philosophy — and  have 
wandered  far  from  ue  doors  of  our  tem- 
ple. Yet  very  lately  we  passed  them,  and 
stopping  to  consider  a  bill  posted  upon 
the  widl,  found,  not  the  announcement  of 
^^  another  brilliant  triumph,"  but  of  an 
auction.  The  red  flag  of  dispersion  hung, 
it  did  not  wave,  from  a  window.  Its  scant^ 
mean  proportions,  and  its  drooping  state, 
are  too  true  a  symbol  of  the  Fate  that 
had  entered  and  occupied  the  house.  The 
manager  Maretzek  had  atidicated,  and 
flown  to  tie  his  cravat  in  a  sunnier  dime. 
His  kingdom  was  left  desolate.  No  heir 
succeeded,  but  the  auctk>neer  stepped  in. 
and  sat  upon  his  throncLas  the  Goths  sat 
down  in  the  Forum.  There  were  a  few 
miserable  ''effects"  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  bewildered  daylight  that  haunted  the 
building;  some  chairs,  sofas  and  aishionB. 
lamps,  railings,  the  very  debris  of  departed 
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10x1117.  ThecuTUin  was  half  drawn  up, 
a  fillet  of  temporaiy  steps  was  con- 
strtu^  from  the  parquette  to  the  stage. 
A  few  solemn  spectres  sat  where  kings 
mad  queens,  and  the  mighty  of  the  earth 
had  trod  their  little  hour. — the  spectres 
seemed  not  to  remember  tneir  grandeurs. 
^ Four,"  said  one — "Fire,"  said  another, 
and  seats,  whose  memories,  could  they  be 
written,  publishers  would  swarm  to  secure, 
were  knocked  off  (meet  fate  for  opera- 
seats  !)  for  a  song. 

We  saw  a  huge  mass  of  rough  boards 
and  pierced  canras  leaning  against  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  We 
af^nnoached  and  read  ("for  thou  canst 
read'') — Palazzo  Borgia!  leaning  up 
against  the  widl  for  rery  shame  and 
sorrow  j  povero  Palazzo  borgia  !  We 
passed  afterward  and  saw  other  sights. 
How  often  have  you,  intelligent  reader, 
who  are  a  close  student  and  Aj  observer 
of  manners,  stood  in  the  not  spacious 
passage,  and  watched  the  clouds  of  beauty 
as  they  floated  down  the  stairs  in  soft 
splendors  of  operardoaks,  and  sighed,  as 
they  faded  into  nighty  through  the  door. 

Yet  there  were  carriages  there,  an 
eager  press  of  wheels,  a  throng  of  amnii^ 
ing  non-opera-goers^  who  marked  the  un« 
jnwginable  flounces  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  nobility.  "  Happy  carriages ! "  you 
cried  to  youraelf ;  "could  I  be  but  one  of 
your  cushions  \ '' 

In  the  place  of  those  flashing  equipages, 
those  omniyorous  omnibuses  (or  omntbi^ 
as  the  intelligent  critic  chooses),  we  saw 
aon^e  wagon  of  the  kind  called,  "  shack- 
ly,"  and'  a  horse  whose  fortunes  had 
manifestly  long  since  shared  those  of  the 
opera  house,  and  were  utterly  decayed. 
lAus  melancholy  pageant  bore  away  a 
little  miscellaneous  lumber,  not  comely  to 
view.  And  so  In  a  "  shackly  "  wagon,  by 
a  lean  and  spavined  horse,  was  drawn 
away  the  last  relic  of  that  long  festival  of 
plei^ire  which  reigned  at  Astor  Place. 
For,  however  fine  and  spacious  the  new 
opera-house  may  be,  whatever  triumphs 
may  grace  its  stage  and  whatever  beauty 
its  boxes,  the  little  building  now  gone  is 
the  seat  of  a  hundred  soft  and  sweet  asso- 
ciations, which,  every  year  growing  by  dis- 
tance fairer,  can  never  be  supplanted  by  a 
later  experience.  To  Astor  Flace  many 
a  belie,  still  beautiful,  will  recur,  when 
she  is  beautiful  no  loziger,  and  reosJl  the 
whimpered  nothings  that  are  immortal  in 
a  memory,  whence  so  many  more  recent 
and  more  real,  speeches  vnll  have  faded 
for  ever.  The  little  groups  of  grace  and 
lovdiness  that  overflowed  those  little 
boxes  with  sunny  merriment,  and  divided 
with  the  triuropoant  singer  on  the  stage, 
the  delight  of  many  who  could  only  Iook 


from  beyond,  like  peasants  upon  a  royal 
festival,  are  scattered  firom  that  place  for 
ever,  now,  like  the  rose-leaves  of  the  last 
summer  in  the  garden.  The  last  note  is 
sung,  the  last  light  extinguished,  the  cur- 
tain is  dropped,  and  the  house  dropping.  No 
moro  Edgardos  aro  to  die  swan-deaths, 
tunefully ;  no  more  iVormos  to  wave  their 
silver  sickles  and  reap  wide  harvests  of  ap- 
plause ;  no  more  five  act  operas  of  Mey- 
erbeer aro  to  enchant  us, — MeyerbeM*, 
who  was  the  favorite  of  those  radiant 
boxes,  because  of  the  very  five  acts  that 
gave  four  oases  of  conversation  in  the 
long  tract  of  music.  The  belles  of  Astor 
Place  will  rise  in  other  forms  in  the  new 
house.  Thank  Heaven  t  the  belle  never 
dies,  and  there  is  always  a  boxful  of 
grace  and  beauty.  But  how  much  con- 
versation of  the  new  house  will  be  remi- 
niscence of  the  old.  How  many  lustrous 
eyes  will  behold  m  the  new  sphero,  the 
entrance  of  quiet  family  men,  who  no 
longer  "  circmate  "  between  the  acts,  and 
who  are  remembered  as  the  Adonises,  the 
Chevalier  Bayards,  the  Sir  Philip  Sidneys 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  of  Astor  Place. 
Those  lustrous  eyes  will  moisten  as  they 
remember.  Who  would  not  have  been  a 
nobleman  in  Astor  Place,  to  have  shaded 
with  sweet  mist  those  eyes  f  Yet,  tender 
eyes !  Bayard  and  Sir  Philip  also,  do  not 
recall  in  their  days  that  apparition  of  a 
quiet  family  man  at  your  side,  nor  that 
plain  gold  ring  upon  the  third  finger! 
Opera  hottsea  miUantur  et  nos  in  wis  ! 
The  impatient  reader  naturally  chafes 
at  our  sentimental  reveries.  Is  it  then  so 
strange  that  they  date  from  a  theatre? 
No,  no !  let  us  have  our  epilogue  in  our 
own  way.  In  the  twilight  the  half-open 
windows  gaping  upon  Eighth-street  are> 
ghastly.  It  is  easy  to  see  more  in  the  old 
sb^ll  than  rafters  and  plaster,  uid  to  hear 
even  sadder  music  in  its  desolation  than 
the  dying  bravura  of  an  opera.  E  finito, 
Don  Pasquale,    Exeunt  om^ies  ! 

**  All  tb«  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merelj  playen.** 

FINE  ABTS. 

All  fine  art  productions,  just  now,  tend 
towards  Ute  Crystal  Palace  in  Reservoir 
Square;  but  one  great  work,  that  should 
have  been  sent  there,  has  been  arrested  on 
its  passage  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and, 
by  the  gracious  permission  of  our  Com- 
mon Council,  has  been  stared  at  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall  the  past  month,  by  small 
knots  of  idlers,  who  have  been  rather  puz- 
zled to  know  what  to  make  of  it  But 
we  fear  that  Mr.  Browne  will  not  gain 
much  popular  reputation  by  his  colossal 
statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  A  taste  for 
olive-colored  statuary  must  be  acquired, 
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like  the  taste  fiyr  olivea,  and  our  popula- 
tion have  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  bronze  images  ten  feet  high, 
placed  on  tall  pedestals  in  our  public  high- 
ways. They  naturally  ask,  as  they  stare, 
what  it  all  means.  The  statue  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  executed  by  Mr.  Browne,  for 
an  association  of  gentlemen,  at  a  cost,  as 
we  hare  understood,  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  is  to  be  placed  over  the 

guve  of  the  illustrious  statesman  in 
reenwood  Cemetery.  So  that  it  can 
hardly  be  regard^  as  a  pubHc  monument, 
in  honor  of  a  great  man.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  has  neither  striking  merits,  nor 
glaring  defects;  but  it  has  been  very 
sharply  criticized,  and  the  unhappy  artist 
has  been  blamed  for  not  making  it  more  in 
conformity  with  his  critics'  standard  of 
excellence. 

But,  considering  the  difficulties  which 
the  artist  had  to  contend  with,  the  want 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  he  worked,  and  the  immoderate 
expectations  of  the  inexperienced,  who  ex- 
pect to  be  struck  dumb  with  astonishment 
by  a  great  work,  we  think  he  has  been 
successful.  He  had  good  portraits  and 
good  busts  to  aid  him  in  giving  the  like- 
ness of  a  man  whose  features  are  almost 
as  fiuniliar  to  our  public  as  those  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  modem  cloak  gave  him 
opportunities  for  draping  the  figure,  which 
he  has  tolerably  well  improved.  But  the 
great  difficulty  he  had  to  encounter,  and 
which  no  skill,  invention,  or  genius  could 
overcome,  was  in  the  thing  itself.  A  co- 
lossal statue  is  a  monstrosity,  which  no 
artist  of  true  instincts  would  ever  attempt 
to  model,  except  as  a  subordinate  decora- 
tion to  a  greater  structure.  Placing  a 
statue  ten  feet  high  on  a  pedestal  of  eight, 
is  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  equal  in  absurdity 
to  placing  a  statue  on  a  column  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  like  tiiat  of 
Washington  in  Baltimore,  or  that  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  Place  Venddme,  or  of  Nd- 
son  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Greeks, 
whose  instincts  in  art  are  still  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  were  never  guilty  of  such 
absurdities.  The  highest  honor  they 
could  bestow  upon  a  hero  was  to  give  him 
a  life-size  statue.  And  what  comd  tran- 
scend that  1  Or  what  could  be  so  grate- 
ful to  a  people  as  a  fiuthful  representation 
of  their  benefactor.  There  is  no  man  for 
whose  memory  the  people  of  New-York 
cherish  more  grateful  feelines  than  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  a  statue  wnich  should 
present  him  as  he  walked  among  us,  when 
he  was  devoting  his  mighty  talents  to  the 
public  good,  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  liiose  who  are  reaping  the  rich  harvest 
of  his  beneficent  genius.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  poplar  heart  to  tluob  grate- 


fully at  the  sight  of  a  bronze  figure  ten 
feet  high,  placed  above  their  heads,  so 
that  they  can  only  see  the  foreshortening 
of  the  calves  of  his  l^s,  as  th^  look  up 
at  it,'  unless  they  stand  so  &r  off  that  his 
features  lose  their  fiuniliar  distinctness  in 
the  distance. 

But  our  soil  is  not  fiivorable  to  the 
growth  of  statuary  and  monuments.  We 
have  other  and  better  methods  of  honoring 
our  great  men,  than  by  erecting  bronze 
statues,  or  marble  monuments  to  their 
memory.  We  name  towns,  citie^  moun- 
tains, rivers,  colleges  and  ships  after  them ; 
we  embalm  their  memories  in  poems  and 
orations,  and  make  honorable  mention  of 
them  in  histories.  So  there  is  no  need  of 
setting  up  effigies  of  them  in  our  high- 
ways, or  of  inscribing  their  great  deeds  on 
obelisks  or  columns.  The  repeated  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  erect  monu- 
ments to  Washington,  and  others  of  our 
public  benefJBbctors,  and  which  have  all 
ended  in  nothing,  show  that  the  popular 
instincts  revolt  at  such  devices.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  an  association  was 
formed  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  and  every  means  devised  to 
interest  the  people  in  the  undertaking; 
but  still  the  monument  remains  imbuilt. 
Some  eight  years  ago  an  association  was 
formed,  comprising  some  of  our  wealthiest 
men,  with  Williun  B.  Astor  at  their 
head,  whose  object  was  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Henry  Clay.  But  Mr.  Clay's 
sole  monument  is  me  memory  of  his 
public  services.  Our  great  dty  is  full  of 
the  evidences  of  public  spirit,  of  prosperity 
and  wealth,  but  it  contains  not  a  single 
statue  or  monument  of  any  kind,  erected 
by  the  people  in  honor  of  a  public  bene- 
fi!ctor. 

There  are  a  few  marble  busts  in  the 
City  HalL  of  eminent  practitioners  of  our 
bar,  whicn  are  only  seen  by  those  whose 
business,  or  misfortunes,  call  them  to 
the  court  tooms  of  that  building ;  there 
is  the  remnant  of  a  headless  marble  statue 
of  the  elder  Pitt,  standing  on  the  comer 
of  Franklin-street  and  West  Broadway,  the 
only  remnant  left  in  the  city,  by  the  way, 
of  ante-revolutionary  times ;  and  these  are 
all  we  have  to  exhibit  or  boast  of  in  the 
shape  of  monumental  statuary.  There 
was  once  a  marble  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  which  stood  in  the  old  Mer- 
chants'Exchange.  But  that  was  destroyed 
in  the  "great  fire.''  There  is  to  be,  we 
believe,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, placed  in  Union  Square^  which  would 
lutve  been  the  joint  production  of  Green 
ou^  and  H.  K.  Browne,  if  the  former 
artist  had  lived.  Our  wealth  in  marbles 
and  bronzes  is  soon-told.    There  was  to 
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be  a  statue  of  Cooper  the  noTelist—at  least 
there  was  an  association  formed  lor  that 
olject,  bat  we  hare  not  reoentlj  heard 
anj  thing  of  it,  and  we  imagine  it  has 
gone  the  wav  of  all  New- York  monuments. 
To  lie  in  oold  abstraction,  and  be  for^tten, 
the  most  effectual  method  of  puttmg  an 
end  to  monumental  enterprises  appears  to 
be  to  intrust  them  to  an  association  of 
wiealthj  gentlemen.  It  is  only  three 
years  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  killed, 
and  already  we  hare  read  aocounts  in 
English  periodicals  of  the  inauguration  of 
at  least  a  dozen  statues  and  monuments 
to  his  memory,  in  different  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  only  a  week  or  two  since 
&at  the  l^islature  of  Massachusetts  re- 
fused, by  a  considerable  majority^  to  vote 
an  afyropiiation  for  a  monument  m  honor 
of  Duiiel  Webster.  No  American  hero 
eould  say  with  Nelson,  "Westminster 
Abbey  or  a  peerage,"  for  those  are  not  the 
kind  of  rewards  which  we  pay  off  our 
obligations  to  public  men  with.  They 
must  be  content  to  haye  a  town  called 
after  them. 

— Thk  Fikx  Abtb  in  trs  Crystal 
Palace. — ^Not  the  least  interesting^  or 
Tiluable,  of  the  works  contributed  to  our 
New-Tork  Exhibition  qf  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations,  which,  by  way  of  shortness, 
is  called  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  the 


works  of  Qenhis  which  oome  under  the 
head  of  Fine  Arts.  Among  the  sculptures 
and  statuary  which  have  been  received, 
are  the  ori^nal  Ganymede  of  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  casts  from  that  great  artist's 
celebrated  colossal  group  of  Christ  and 
the  twelye  apostles,  whicn  were  modelled 
for  the  Church  m  Copenhagen ;  the  fiunous 
bronze  Amazon,  by  ajss;  Monti's  Veiled 
Statue,  which  excited  so  much  attenidon 
in  the  London  Exhibition;  the  Baron 
Marochetti's  Washington;  about  one  hun- 
dred groups  and  sUtues  from  Tuscany 
and  Sardinia.  Among  the  works  of  our 
own  sculptors  are  the  Eve,  the  Fisher 
Boy,  the  Proserpine  and  the  Greek  Slave, 
by  Powers,  the  largest  number  of  his 
works  that  have  been  exhibited  together. 
Among  the  pictures,  are  some  of  great 
historic  interest,  including,  we  understand, 
Winterhalter's  picture  of  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert,  the  infant  Prince  Arthur, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  has 
been  sent  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  school 
of  Dusseldorff  sends  a  large  number  of 
paintings,  nearly  seventy,  among  which 
IS  a  very  laige  canva&  by  Hasseodever, 
called  the  Working-Men's  Petitioai,  in 
which  the  figures  are  all  of  life  size.  The 
same  artist,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
school,  also  sends  another  painting,  called 
The  Watchman. 


LETTER  FROM  V.  LE  RAY  DE  CHAUMONT. 


[Tux  following  letter  from  M.  V.  Le  Ray  de  Chanmont  was  accidentally  omitted  in  our 
lait  aumber.  We  pubfiah  it  cheerfully,  aa  an  act  of  juatiee  to  the  memory  of  the  writer'a 
fiUher,  respecting  whom  we  have  abundant  similar  testimoBy  from  other  Boureefl,  all 
tending  to  show  the  high  character  of  that  gentleman  for  integrity,  intelligence^  and 
iaige-minded  philanthropy.  The  allusion  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  his  com- 
nrasiGation  on  the  "Bourbon  Problem,*'  was,  as  he  informs  us,  founded  on  ioformation 
which  he  now  presumes  to  be  erroneous,  especially  in  respect  to  the  principal  point  ob- 
jected to  by  hii  son,  and  he  is  therefore  anidous  that  the  correction  should  be  properly 
made.  The  reference  to  M  Le  Ray  (whose  life,  of  itself  is  of  historic  interest),  was 
merely  an  hypothe8i^  having  no  necessary  bearing  on  the  main  theory  of  Mr.  Hanson's 
letter,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  state  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  aa  fktit^ 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  further  information  on  the  very  curious  question  at  iMue. 

3fr.  Hanson  alao  informs  us  that  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  he  has 
published  remains  unchanged ;  that  it  is  much  strengthened  by  the  additional  evidence 
obtained  in  New  Orieans  and  elsewhere,  which,  with  fiurther  investigations  in  regard  to 
certain  affidavits,  Ac.,  he  proposes  shortly  to  publish  in  a  collected  fonn;  and  he  pre- 
sumes that  his  silence  in  regard  to  certain  uncourteous  and  unjust  newspaper  paragraphs^ 
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will  not  be  misinterpreted  by  any  fiuMninded  and  intelligent  person  who  has  taken  an 
interest  in  this  very  curious  problem. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should,  in  this  connection,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  long  com- 
munication from  Montreal,  taking  a  view  of  the  matter  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  giving  affidavits  from  the  reputed  mother  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  two  old 
Indians  at  Caughnawaga,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  not  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Eleaser  Williams.  The  first  of  these  affidavits  has 
already  been  published  in  the  papers ;  its  value  will  be  better  tested  when  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it  shall  be  made  known.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  object  of  the  investi- 
gators on  either  side  ,is  simply  to  show  the  truth  in  regard  to  a  theory  which  has  excited 
such  an  unusual  and  unezpeoted  amount  of  public  curiosity. — ^Edrob.] 

Pavb,  April  1st,  18iS8L 

SIB^ — ^I  find  in  your  number  for  February,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Have  we  a  Bourboft 
among  us  ? "  several  assertions  respecting  my  father,  almost  all  of  which  are  incorrect,  and 
one  calumnious.  It  is  on  account  of  this  last  only  that  I  trouble  you  with  the  present 
communication,  for  the  others,  in  themselves,  would  not  be  worth  noticing.  Besides^  by 
a  stituige  coincidence,  several  of  those  facts  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  only  by  their 
very  incorrectness.    I  may  resume,  and  answer  them  as  follows : — 

L  My  father  went  to  America  in  1794^  5,  or  8,  ^96  is  the  year  of  Louis  Xyn.'s  death.) 

Anneer.  He  first  went  to  America  in  1785,  and  yras  in  France  from  1790  to  1802. 

n.  He  settled  at  EoBte,  St.  Lawrence  Oo.,  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  "  where  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  reared.") 

Ans.  He  never  settled,  lived,  or  resided  in  any  place  in  St  Idtwrenee  County. 

IIL  He  returned  to  France  in  1882,  "at  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe." 

Ans.  He  finally  retamed  to  France  in  '82 ;  but  that  was  two  years  siter  the  acoeasion 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

IV.  He  **  had  much  to  do  with  the  IndianflL" 

Am.  He  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Indians. 

Y.  He  *' mixed  himself  up  a  great  deal  with  politics." 

Afu,  He  never  mixed  in  politics.  The  most  respectable  men  of  the  times  in  New- York 
knew  it,  and  all  Jefferson  County  can  testify  to  it    Me  never  voted. 

YL  He  was  accused  of  plotting  with  the  Indians  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

Ant,  'Dob  is  the  calumny  to  which  I  alluded  above,  and  which  is  already  answered, 
since  he  had  no  dMlvnge  of  any  kind  with  the  Indians.  But,  to  be.  more  explicit^  and 
although  I  ought  to  spurn  such  an  accusation,  I  say  he  never  plotted  against  the  U.  Si,  as 
I  hope  to  prove  hereafter,  so  far  as  a  negative  can  be  proved ;  and  moreover,  I  will  not, 
of  course,  atseri  that  he  never  was  aceused  of  it  since  a  derg^yman  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  affirm  it^  but  I  say  that  /  can  perfectly  taiiefied  he  never  teas.  The  strange  mis- 
takes which  the  writer  to  whom  I  answer  makes,  not  only  with  regard  to  my  fiither,  but 
to  public  eventa^  explains  how  he  should  have  &llen  into  so  gross  an  error. 

Vn.  He  knew,  according  to  Genet's  testimony,  of  the  Detuphin  being  in  Western  New- 
York. 

Am.  The  same  courtesy  leads  me.  not  to  contradict  the  statements  of  Mr.  Genet  (who 
is  here  called  French  minister  in  1818^  but  I  will  say  this : — 1st  My  father  had  too  many 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  had  too  much  judgment  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Louis  XYH.  2d  If  he  had  had  even  the  slightest  idea  of  there  being  a  plmmUe 
pretender  in  America,  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me,  his  most  intimate  confidant  sinoe 
1807,  when  we  went  together  to  the  U.  Su — to  me  who  was  associate  with  all  his  labors, 
all  his  pains,  all  his  joys,  even  uAmi  «m  were  eeparated,  for  then  we  corresponded  daily,  by 
means  of  a  diary. 

ym  He  was,  from  every  thing  which  the  writer  can  ascertain  of  him,  the  very  man 
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to  be  mixed  up  in  an  aflair  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  every  probalnlity  that^  on  his  retam 
to  Fm»6,  he  eommiinieated  with  Louis  Philippe. 

AnM.  He  nerer  had  an j  eommnnication  with  Louis  Philippe,  direct  or  indirect  rerbal 
or  written.  He  never  went  to  the  Taileries  while  Loois  Philippe  was  there.  As  to  what 
mam  acy  father  wat^  the  sequel  will  show. 

IX.  In  1817,  Real  and  Regnault  de  St  Jean  d*Ange1y  were  in  America  together,  and 
in  conferenee  with  Le  Ray  de  Chanmont,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  saspeot^  from  the 
peenliarities  of  the  case,  that  their  visit  to  this  country  had  some  reference  to  the  Dauphin. 

AnM.  Hie  vitit  of  theee  persons  to  America  was  an  txile,  as  every  body  knows.  My 
father  and  Regnaalt  exchanged,  in  New-York,  two  or  three  visits  of  politeness.  Count 
Real  bought  lands  of  my  fiither,  settled  in  our  neighborhood,  and  we  had  frequent  and 
very  interesting  intercourse  with  him ;  but  I  never  heard  the  slightest  mention  of  Louis 
JLYiL  made  by  him,  and  I  can  say  of  him  what  I  said  above  of  my  father,  respecting  his' 
belief  in  the  existence  of  that  unfortunate  Prince. 

X  He  {during  hU  rvstdimctf  in  8t,  Lawrence  C<k)  spoke  to  Mr.  Williams  about  M. 
Fenrier,  who  had  married  an  Indian  woman,  and  said  that  they  both  believed  the  Dauphin 
to  be  living  in  America. 

Ana,  My  fiither  spoke  to  me  of  M.  Ferrier,  on  account  of  his  having  married  a  squaw, 
snd  of  his  living  with  her  on  Oneida  Lake,  which  lay  near  our  road  to  New-Tork.  This 
is  the  first  hint  I  have  that  the  poor  gentleman  had  such  a  weighty  secret  upon  his  mind 
Slid  important  trust  confided  to  him. 

I  will  add  one  word  to  the  writer  of  the  article.  If  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  and  had 
taken  the  pains^  of  inquiring  of  almost  any  of  the  sons  of  the  most  respectable  people  in 
Phfladelphia  and  New- York  (and  other  parted  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  (for  the 
Cithers  are  almost  all  goneX  he  would  have  spoken  differently  of  my  father.  And  if  he 
bad  known  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Benj.  Franklin,  Ibomas  Jefferson,  Robert  Morris^ 
Alex.  Hamilton,  John  Q.  Adams,  Goo  v.  Morris,  James  Kent^  Chancellor  Li  vingstoo,  Hyde  de 
KeoviUe,  General  Scott^  General  Brown,  Ac,  he  would  have  paused  before  saying  he  was 
aeeused  of  being  a  traitor.  There  is  one  man  whose  testimony,  among  all  others,  will,  I 
presume,  be  most  valuable  to  the  reverend  writer,  and  who  may  tell  him  something  about 
my  father,  and  that  is  the  man  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  see  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  E|>iaoopal  Church  in  New-York. 

Now,  sir,  so  fiir  I  may  have  some  claim  upon  your  juatice  to  insert  my  letter.  What 
foflows  is  not  so  necessary  to  my  answers ;  but  it  confirms  it  in  its  main  point»  and  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  merit  of  being  interesting  to  your  readers.  Few  of  them  know  that  my 
frea^atker  woe  the  earlieet  frieud  of  America  in  Franee,  and  those  to  whom  we  have 
■MBtioaed  it  have  shown  such  kind  feelings  on  the  subject^  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  will  be  acceptable: — 

My  grandfisther  had  occupied  important  offices  in  Frimce,  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  personal  relations  with  the  king  and  his  brother.  He 
WIS  possessor  of  a  large  fortune.  His  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  being 
shout  forming  a  ministry,  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as  Minister  of  Finances.  But 
his  attention  and  sympathies  were  then  turned  toward  America.  He  resolved  to  live  a 
private  individual,  in  order  to  assist  the  American  Commissioners,  who  could  not  yet  be 
oflicially  received,  and  be  an  intermediary  between  them  and  the  government  He  had 
an  hotel  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  at  the  end  of  a  park,  and  at  the  other  end  a  house,  which 
he  lent  to  the  .Commissioners.  There  were  written  Dr.  Franklin's  letters,  dated  Passy. 
This  eminent  man  became  intimate  in  the  fiunily,  and  gave  the  first  lessons  of  English  to 
my  father.  My  grandfather,  not  content  with  Uie  part  he  was  acting,  sent  large  supplies 
to  America;  at  one  time  a  shipload  of  powder  to  Boston,  directing  his  agent,  Mr.  Holker, 
the  French  Consul-Gcneral,  to  claim  no  payment  unless  the  Americans  were  successfiil; 
at  another  time  clothing  Lafayette's  army,  Ac  Ac  He  continued  to  be  an  inteitnediary 
between  the  Fk>ench  Government  and  the  American  Commissioners  in  all  difficult  occa- 
BODs,  ana  even  when  others  offered,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act  personally,  he 
devoted  to  the  American  cause  his  fortune  and  his  name    It  is  thus  that  he  directed, 
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alone,  the  acmament  and  operations  of  fire  veatelB  of  war,  which,  under  Paul  Jonea,  were 
destined  to  important  operations  against  the  English;  which  adyerse  winds  alone  pre- 
Tented  from  being  suoceesfol.  France  famished  the  fonds^  America  the  men  and  the  flag. 
A  person  eiyoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  both  governments  was  necessary, .  to  whom 
unlimited  powers  could  be  given.  Mj  grandfather  was  chosen,  and  acquitted  himself  of 
that  very  delicate  trust  with  his  usual  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  govern- 
ments. Captain  Jones,  alone,  made  some  complaint,  at  one  time,  which  he  afterwards 
recalled. 

The  accounts  of  the  large  advances  thus  made  eould  not  be  settled  by  Mr.  Holker, 
because  of  the  different  currencies  of  the  Provinces,  the  depreciation  of  the  PH>er,  Ac ; 
and,  in  1785,  my  father,  then  S6  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  arrange  affairs.  He  was  him- 
self detained  by  those  difficulties  till  1790,  when. he  returned  to  France.  •  During  that 
time^  Count  de  La  Forest,  Consul-Oeneral  of  France,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris,  advised  his 
making  purchases  of  wild  lands,  in  the  State  of  New-Tork,  and  the  latter  particularly 
joined  largely  with  him  in  those  pnrchasesL  This  was  the  ori.?in  of  his  affairs  in  America, 
and  the  cause  of  his  journeys  and  scjoum  there.  He  had  found,  in  1790,  his  father  in  the 
most  painful  situation,  for  want  of  the  American  accounts,  which  were  necessary  to  set- 
tle those  he  had  with  the  French  Government ;  and  the  final  result  of  all  those  events 
was  the  loss  of  his  large  fortune^  saving  an  acknowledged  debt  of  the  Revolutionary 
Qovemment^  which  was  of  no  avail  to  him. 

In  February,  1794^  my  £&ther  was  commissioned  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  American 
Minister  in  France,  to  go  and  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers;  but  the  events  of  the  Revolution  ptrevented  him  from  going  further  than 
Switserland.  He  wag  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  to  save  his  father,  who  was  in  prison, 
and  threatened  with  the  guillotine,  as  an  emigr^,  though  he  had  never  quitted  his 
chateau  of  Chaumont 

My  father  made  a  visit  to  America  from  1802  to  1804';  but  it  was  only  in  1807  that 
he  went  there  to  settle.  He  built  a  plain  frame  house  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy,  county 
of  Jefferson,  the  only  dwelling  he  ever  owned  in  America.  From  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  settlement  of  his  lands  and  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
He  founded  the  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  second  established  in  the 
State,  and  was  the  active  and  zealous  president  of  it  He  became,  afterwards. 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  and,  even  after  his  return  to  France,  he 
never  lost  sight  o^  and  contributed,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  country. 

Hose  services,  his  enlarged  views,  his  upright  and  liberal  treatment  of  his  numerous 
settlerBt  his  extensive  improvements  in  roads,  mills,  factorie^  Ac,  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  public  benefactor. 

I  am,  respectfally,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  LE  RAY  DE  CHAUMONT. 

Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  New- York. 

Copy  of  a  LeUwfram  the  Hon,  Mr,  Ji%v€9,  Miniiter  to  I^ai^ee,  to  V,  Le  Ray  de  Ckaunumt, 

dated  Paris,  2Sth  March,  1853.  * 

Mr  Dkab  Sie: — I  have  read,  with  great  pleasure,  your  excellent  and  most  conclusive 
reply  to  the  article  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  return  you  the  exceedingly  interesting  papers  yon 
were  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me^  many  months  ago,  relative  to  your  illustrious 
grandfather  and  the  great  times  in  which  he  lived.  I  have  read  them  all  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  with  a  profound  and  g^tefnl  sense  of  the  important  and  noble  services  your 
honored  ancestor  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence  ia  the  feebleness  of  its 
InCuiey  and  its  time  ci  greatest  need  and  peril 

Aeoept,  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurances  of  tny  cordial  esteem  and  consideration. 

(Signed,)  W.  a  RIV1& 
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OUR   CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  days  that  we 
passed  in  London,  not  long  since,  was 
a  day  of  remarkable  contrasts.  The  mom- 
E^  we  spent  amid  the  memorials  of 
If^stminster  Abbey,  and  the  afternoon  in 
tiie  aisles  of  the  Giystal  Palace.  Thus, 
the  past  and  the  present,  in  two  of  their 
most  significant  emblems^  were  before  us, 
and  we  have  no  desire  ever  to  forget, 
thoo^  we  may  never  be  able  to  describe, 
the  trains  of  thought  which  they  sug- 


Westminster  Abbey  was  black  with 
the  stains  oi  time:  its  pavements  were 
worn  with  many  footfalls:  the  dust  of 
ages  covered  its  heavy  walls,  and  lay 
thick  upon  the  roofs ;  and  it  rose  amid  the 
green  trees  and  the  garish  modern  build- 
ings like  some  huge  spectre  of  a  former 
day,  sullen  and  gloomy  with  the  remem- 
hraDoe  of  ^ories  that  had  passed  away. 
In  the  interior,  the  tombs  of  poets,  war- 
nors  and  statesmen  filled  the  melancholy 
chapels;  the  banners  ofa  perished  nobility, 
ODoe  the  pride  of  England,  hung  waveless 
m  the  air;  and  our  thoughts,  as  we 
walked  among  them,  were  (&k,  solemn, 
and  sorrowfuL  The  generations  of  a 
thousand  years  had  come  and  gone  since 
its  foondations  were  laid ;  it  had  seen  the 
vast  and  innumerable  changes  of  English 
avilization, — ^its  battles,  its  successes,  its 
agonies,  its  intrigues,  its  t(Ml,  its  splendors, 
its  woes, — and  now,  of  all  the  busy  workers 
in  those  sc^es  only  the  marble  effigies,  or 
the  dust  of  their  coffins,  remain^.  A 
weight  of  melancholy  fell  jfrom  the  heart, 
tiierefore,  when  the  musing  visitor  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  fresh  and  open  air. 

Bat  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  which  a  few 
minates'  vndk  brought  us — ^light,  graceful 
and  tnmsparent,  seemed  rather  like  an 
exhalation  of  the  dawn,  than  a  build- 
ing made  with  hands.    It  looked  not  at 
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first  as  of  the  earth,  earthy — ^but  as  of 
the  air,  ethereal^nly  separated  fi^»n  it 
by  the  thinnest  film  of  materiality — and 
yet,  on  a  closer  view,  it  was  found  sub- 
stantial, vast,  and  endurable.  Buoyant 
as  a  bubble  in  its  appearance,  it  needed 
only  to  be  touched,  to  awaken  the  pre- 
foundest  convictions  of  its  reality  aid 
strength.  Those  firm  iron  pillars,  and 
those  compact  and  riveted  joints,  binding 
and  supporting  its  immeasurable  facades 
of  glass,  were  the  marriage  of  power  withe 
beauty,  and  more  than  any  other  structure- 
that  ,we  ever  saw,  impressed  us  with  a. 
sense  of  man's  infinite  ingenuity.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  massive  stone 
cathedrals  of  the  old  world  have  been 
laboriously  reared  by  the  toils  of  many 
generations  of  people,  but  there  was  some- 
thing that  struck  one  as  miraculous,  in 
the  mighty  palace  of  glass, — as  if  the 
fiiiries  and  the  giants  had  combined  to 
surpass  the  greatest  work  of  man, — ^and 
to  present  him  an  edifice  which  should  be 
as  delicate  as  the  web  of  the  spider,  when 
morning  hangs  it  with  dew,  and  yet  as 
massive  as  the  caves  where  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  bolts  of  Zeus. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  the  first  origi- 
nal piece  of  architecture  in  modem  times. 
It  was  new  alike  in  its  materials,  and  in 
its  mode  and  style  of  construction,  as  well 
as  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  accomplished  architect  who 
revealed  it  to  the  world,  did  not  borrow 
his  idea  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  nor  the 
palaces  of  Assyria,  nor  the  temples  of 
Greece,  nor  the  amphitheatres  of  Rome, 
nor  the  mosques  of  Constantinople,  nor 
the  pagodas  of  China,  nor  the  cathedrals 
of  Germany.  It  was  not  fiishioned  ac- 
cording to  any  of  the  recogoked  orders  of 
classic  art :  it  did  not  like  the  wretched 
imitators,  who  designed  the  new  Houses  of 
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Parliament  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
seek  to  appropriate  a  structure  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  uses  of  the  nine- 
teenth :  but,  though  of  a  length  greater 
than  that  of  any  building  that  ha^  been 
before  attempted,  and  ooyering  a  larger 
area  than  the  Kamac,  the  Pyramids,  or 
St.  Peter's — ^it  was  entirely  noTel,  because 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  ends,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
a  writer  of  mat  pene&ation  and  learning, 
had  just  demonstrated  that  nothing  in 
which  iron  was  largely  used,  nothing 
which  was  the  work  of  machinery  and  not 
of  the  direct  manipulation  of  man,  could 
be  properly  called  architecture,  when  Pax- 
ton,  the  gardener,  reared  in  the  centre  of 
Hyde  Park  this  cosmopolitan  castle  of  in- 
dustry, made  of  molten  sand  and  cast  iron, 
to  re&te  and  put  to  shame  the  pedantry  of 
the  schools.  It  was  not  "architectural,'' 
— oh  no  I  but  all  the  world  admired  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  its 
graceful  outlines,  its  brilliant  effect,  its 
imposing  grandeur,  and  its  incomparable 
fitness. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace was  the  object  for  which  it  had  Been 
erected — an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  world.  It  invited  out  of  all  nations, 
the  men  of  cunning  hand  and  wonderful 
skill,  to  bring  their  products  together,  and 
to  snow  the  heights  and  the  depths  to 
which  their  practical  arts  had  been  car- 
ried. It  said  to  mankind,  let  us  take  an 
inventory  of  the  great  and  useful  things 
that  we  have  achieved;  let  us  see  how 
far  humanity  has  advanced  in  the  con- 
quest of  nature ;  what  means  it  has  for 
bringing  the  treasures  of  the  earth  from 
its  dark  bowels;  by  what  processes  it 
chains  the  elements;  how  it  converts  the 
stone,  and  the  metal,  and  the  tough  fibre 
of  plants,  into  shelter,  and  food,  and  cloth- 
ing ;  how  it  fashions  the  coarse  wool  of  ani- 
mals into  fabrics  of  exquisite  beauty ;  how 
it  moulds  the  flexible  steel  into  keen  and 
polished  blades ; — in  short,  how  it  extorts 
its  secrets  from  every  department  of  na- 
ture, giving  will  and  animation  to  dumb 
materud  things,  trampling  upon  the  might 
of  the  seas,  annihilating  space,  and  steal- 
ing the  very  rainbow  of  Heaven,  to  spread 
its  brilliant  and  glorious  colors  over  all. 

The  first  of  May,  1851,  then,  which  saw 
the  consecration  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
saw  also  the  apotheosis  of  labor.  The 
mighty  multitude  of  all  tongues  and  cos- 
tumes, which  it  brought  together,— with 
its  gay  embroidery  of  queens,  princes,  and 
nobles, — were  gathered  to  celebrate  the  in- 
auguration of  Art  There  had  been  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  race,  other  vast 
assemblages  of  men,  but  never  before  an 
assemblage  like  that!  In  all  the  pomp 
and  variety  of  oriental  propessions,  of 


Grecian  festivals,  of  Roman  gladiatorial 
shows,  of  German  imperial  coronations,  of 
mediiBval  tournamrats,  or  Fields  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Vienna  Congresses  ; 
there  was  none  to  compare  in  dignity,  gran- 
deur and  significance,  with  the  opening 
of  the  World's  Fair.  For  they  but  signal* 
ized  the  triumph  of  individuus,  the  prow- 
ess of  warriors,  the  pride  and  selfishness  of 
despots,  the  barbaric  splendors  of  a  court; 
while  this  was  a  palace  reared  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Humanity,  a  solenm  and  muig- 
nificent  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
People,  a  universal  homage  to  the  utility, 
the  excellence^  and  the  power  of  industry, 
skill,  and  gemus.  Well  might  the  Queen 
of  the  most  civilized  of  European  nations 
be  proud  of  the  task  of  initiating  the  dis- 
play, and  well  might  the  Church,  through 
its  most  honored  prelates,  commend  it,  in 
earnest  prayer,  to  the  smiles  and  bless- 
ings of  God. 

It  is  venr  natural  that  the  success  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  should  beget  a  num- 
ber of  minor  repetitions,  that  Ireland, 
France,  and  the  United  States  should  Ibe 
stimulated  by  it  into  a  distant  rivalry, 
and  that  the  great  fact  of  the  practicability 
of  these  cosmopolitan  reunions  should 
arow  into  an  almost  annual  occurrence. 
For,  though  the  London  Exposition  was 
complete  in  itself, — ^which  completeness, 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able traits, — there  is  no  reason  to  be  found 
in  its  immense  superiority  and  perfection, 
why  similar  expositions  ^ould  not  be  at- 
tempted on  a  less  imposing  scale.  Because 
the  wondrous  Agave  Americana  blooms 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years,  shall  we  dis- 
courage the  blossoms  that  ornament  oar 
hedges  every  spring,  or  the  thousand 
fiowers  that  wave  so  gracefully  in  the 
summer  fields  ? 

Our  own  '^  Association  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Industry*  of  all  Nations,"  in 
New- York,  deserves,  then,  the  kindest 
regards  of  the  public,  and  in  devoting  a 
few  pages  to  the  history  of  its  rise  and 
progress,  and  to  the  thoughts  which  the 
Fair  now  open  supplies,  we  conceive  that 
we  are  lending  our  aid  to  an  enterprise  of 
great  promise  and  general  good. 

This  project  was  begun  as  a  private 
speculation,  and  has  thus  far  been  con- 
ducted by  private  hands ;  but  it  has  re- 
ceived such  direct  and  ample  countenance 
frt>m  the  governments  of  both  the  State 
and  Nation,  and  is  so  largely  accepted  by 
public  opinion,  that  it  may  now  be  treat^ 
as  a  public  work,  one  in  which  the  honor 
and  pride  of  the  whole  community  are  con- 
cerned, and  which,  as  a  failure  or  a  suc- 
cess, will  reflect  disgrace  or  credit  upon 
the  American  people.  At  Uie  same  time 
it  diould  not  be  forgotten,  in  any  estimate 
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ihMt  maj  be  Ibnned  of  its  results,  that 
tlie  private  nature  of  its  orig;in  has  thrown 
peculiar  difSculties  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress, has  not  always  attracted  to  it  the 
confidence  which  any  work  undertaken 
by  the  ^vemment  is  apt  to  receive,  and 
bas  excited  local  and  personal  jealousies 
which  a  State  enterprise  never  awakens. 
By  these  considerations,  therefore,  the 
discredit  of  a  failure  is  lessened,  while  the 
merit  of  a  clear  success  is  enhanced. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  March,  1852,  that 
&e  State  of  New-York  granted  a  charter 
to  the  company  of  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  this  matter  in  hand.  They  were 
empowered  to  purchase  and  occupy  their 
real  estate,  to  erect  their  building,  to  in- 
vite the  competition  of  nations,  to  award 
foizes,  and  to  do  whatever  else  was  essen- 
tial to  the  execution  of  their  main  design. 
Some  little  opposition  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  outset,  but  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  the  body  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Theodore  Sedgwick 
as  Pr^ddent,  and  William  Whetten  as 
Secretary.  A  circular  of  the  objects  of 
the  company  was  immediately  issued,  ac- 
companied by  a  call  for  subscriptions  to 
the  stock,  and,  though  the  investments 
of  capital  were  gradual,  the  shares  rose 
very  soon  to  nearly  double  their  original 
value.  The  Federal  Government  was  in- 
duced to  lend  its  co-operation  and  support, 
so  &r  as  it  could  consistently  with  the 
limits  of  its  functions;  the  municipal 
authorities  expressed  a  warm  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  agents  of  the  foreign 
powers  were  liberal  in  their  exertions  to 
jvocnre  the  favorable  reception  of  the 
cabinets  and  people  of  Europe.  But  that 
power,  which,  in  the  United  States,  is  per- 
hxps  more  influential  than  any  other,  the 
public  Press,  lent  its  instant  and  earnest 
aid  to  the  work,  and  thus  all  the  auspices 
were  rendered  unusually  propitious. 

The  city  government  having  granted 
the  site  of  Reservoir  Square,  to  the  uses  of 
the  Association,  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  procure  an  adequate  plan  for  the 
building.  But  here  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties were  met.  It  was  desirable,  in- 
deed peremptory,  that  the  structure  should 
be  one  of  combined  glass  and  iron :  but 
iron  construction  on  a  large  scale,  had 
never  yet  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  for  the  architects, 
Uierefore.  was,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  material  to  be  used,  and 
the  purpose  sought,  to  contrive  an  edifice 
which  should  answer  every  condition.^ 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  pioneer  of  the 
modem  art,  furnished  a  design  of  singular 
beauty,  but  it  was  unsuited  to  the  locality ; 
Hie  late  and  much  lamented  Downing 
offered  another  of  remarkable  ingenuity, 


but  the  materials  to  be  employed  on  it 
had  been  precluded  by  the  grant  from  the 
dty ;  Mb.  Eidlitz,  Mr.  Booardcs,  Mr. 
Adams,  all  skilful  and  competent  men^ 
presented  others;  yet  the  choice  of  the 
Board,  after  mature  consideration,  fell 
upon  a  sketch  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Carstensen  and  Gildermeisteb,  and  we 
tiiink  no  one,  after  looking  at  the  finished 
structure,  will  regret  the  selection  of  the 
committee.  It  seems  to  possess  every 
requisite,  is  strong,  spacious,  and  grace- 
ful, and  does  an  innnite  credit  both  to  the 
original  designers  and  to  the  workmen  by 
whom  it  has  heea  executed. 

In  its  general  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
materials  employed,  the  building  resembles 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Hyde  Park,  but  in 
the  details  of  its  construction  it  departs 
sufficiently  from  its  prototype  to  mike  it 
quite  a  new  and  interesting  object.  Ita 
motiv,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
at  the  intersection.  The  length  of  each 
diameter  of  the  cross,  according  to  the 
official  description,  is  365  feet  5  inches, 
and  the  width  of  its  arms  is  149  feet  5 
inches.  In  length,  therefore,  it  corre-  . 
spends,  undesignedly  we  presume,  with 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  just  as 
the  English  palace  corresponded  in  length 
with  the  number  of  years  of  the  Christian 
era.  But,  although  the  form  is  that  of 
the  cross,  the  outlme  of  the  ground  plan 
is  more  nearly  a  regular  octagon.  By 
ingeniously  filling  up  the  triangular  inter- 
vals between  the  arms  of  the  cross,  with 
a  lean-to  of  one  story,  24  feet  in  height 
the  space  of  the  floors  has  been  greatiy 
enlarged,  and  the  most  available  use  made 
of  almost  every  inch  of  the  site.  The 
slight  architectural  defect,  which  this 
arrangement  occasions,  in  diminishing  the 
perspective  of  the  interior,  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  substantial  advantage  of 
more  room. 

The  slender  but  graceful  columns  of  the 
interior  divide  it  into  two  principal  naves, 
each  41  feet  and  5  inches  wide,  leaving  at 
the  centre,  just  under  the  magnificent 
dome,  a  noble  octagonal  space,  100  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  appropriately  occupied 
by  the  colossid  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  by  the  Baron  Marochetti, 
while  the  sides  of  the  octagon  are  devoted 
to  the  Amazon  of  Professor  Kiss,  and 
other  grand  pieces  of  statuary.  But  the 
columns  still  fiirther  divide  the  aisles  and 
the  triangular  intervals  into  squares  and 
half-square  compartments,  of  27  feet  each 
on  the  side,  whilst  the  aisles  themselves 
are  covered  with  galleries  of  their  own 
width,  to  which  a  multitude  of  broad 
stairs  conduct  the  visitor.  The  naves  are 
carried  above  the  roofs  of  the  galleries  to 
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admit  light,  and  are  spaoned  by  16  semi- 
circular arches  of  cast  iron,  40  feet  9 
inches  lin  diameter,  and  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  27  feet  from  each  other.  Our 
practical  readers  will  take  an  interest  in 
these  additional  statistics  of  the  struc- 
ture:— 

The  number  of  cast-iron  columns  upon 
the  ground  floor  is  190 ;  they  are  21  feet 
high  above  the  floor,  octagonal,  and  8 
inches  in  diameter ;  tne  thickness  of  the 
sides  yaries  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
The  cast-iron  girders,  3  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  loneest  are  26  feet  and  4  inches,  and 
those  of  wrought-iron,  40  feet  and  9  inches 
long,  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  first  tier  of  girders  sustain  the  floors 
of  the  galleries,  and  brace  the  structure 
in  all  duections.  They  are  united  to  the 
columns  by  connecting  pieces  3  feet  4 
inches  high,  which  have  the  same  octago- 
nal shape  as  the  columns,  and  flanges  and 
lugs  to  be  bolted  together.  The  number 
of  girders  in  the  first  tier  is  252.  The 
second  story  contains  148  columns,  17 
feet  and  7  inches  high,  which  rest  on 
those  below  them,  and  have  the  same 
shape.  They  receive  a  second  series  of 
girders  numbering  160,  which  support  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles.  They  also  receive  the 
semicircular  arches  of  the  naves.  All 
the  roofs  are  supported  upon  arches  or 
upon  girders,  by  means  of  wrought-iron 
inverted  Qrusses  which  receive  the  angle- 
iron  purli&s  of  the  rafters :  the  latter  are 
made  of  strips  of  wood  inclosed  between 
iron  sides.  The  roofs  are  uniformly  con- 
structed of  boards  matched  together,  and 
covered  with  tin. 

The  dome,  noble  and  beautiful  in  its 
proportions,  is  the  chief  architectural 
feature  of  the  building.  Its  diameter  is 
100  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  springing 
line  is  nearly  70  feet,  and  to  the  crown . 
of  the  arch  123  feet.  It  is  the  largest,  as 
well  as  almost  the  only  dome  hitherto 
erected  in  the  United  States.  To  our  un- 
travelled  countrymen  it  may  be  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  beauty  and  fine 
architectural  effect  of  which  this  structure 
is  capable,  although  its  dimensions  are 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  majestic 
domes  of  the  Pantheon  or  St.  Peter's,  or 
those  other  wonderful  erections  of  classic 
and  mediaeval  times  when  architecture 
was  a  passion,  and  united  with  religious 
enthusiasm  to  produce  the  triumphs  of 
the  art.  The  dome  is  supported  by  24 
columns,  which  rise  beyond  the  second 
story^  and  to  a  height  of  62  feet  above  the 
principal  floor.  The  system  of  wrought- 
iron  trusses  which  connects  them  together 
at  the  top,  and  is  supported  by  them, 
forms  two  concentric  polygons,  each  of  lo 
odes.    They  receive  a  cast-iron  bed-plate 


to  which  the  cast-iron  shoes  for  the  ribs 
of  the  dome  are  bolted.  The  latter  are  32 
in  number.  They  are  constructed  of  two 
curves  of  double  angle-iron,  securely  con- 
nected together  by  trellis-work.  The  re- 
quisite steadiness  is  secured  by  tie-rod& 
which  brace  them  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  At  the  top,  the  ribs  are 
bolted  to  a  horizontal  ring  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  which  has  a  diameter  of  20  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
lantern.  As  in  the  other  roofs  of  the 
building,  the  dome  is  cased  with  matched 
deal  and  tin  sheathing.  Light  is  communi- 
cated to  the  interior  through  the  lantern, 
and  also  in  part  from  the  sides,  which  are 
pierced  for  32  ornamental  windows.  These 
should  have  been  glazed  with  stained 
glass,  representing  the  arms  of  the  Union 
and  its  several  States ;  they  would  have 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inte> 
rior  decoration. 

The  external  walls  of  the  building  are 
constructed  of  cast-iron  framing  and  panel 
work,  into  which  are  inserted  the  sashes 
of  the  windows  and  the  louvers  for  venti- 
lation. The  glass  is  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  was  manufactured  at  the 
Jackson  Glass  Works,  N.  Y.,  and  after- 
wards enamelled  by  Cooper  &  Belcher,  of 
Camptown,  N.  J.  The  enamel,  with 
which  the  whole  of  it  is  covered,  is  laid 
upon  the  glass  with  a  brush,  and  after 
drying,  is  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a  *.kiln,  by  which  the  coating  is  vitri- 
fied, and  rendered  as  durable  as  the  glass 
itself.  It  produces  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  ground  glass,  being  translucent, 
but  not  transparent.  The  sun's  rays,  dif- 
fused by  passing  through  it,  yield  an 
agreeable  light,  and  are  deprived  of  that 
intensity  of  heat  and  glare  which  belong 
to  them  in  this  climate.  In  the  absence 
of  a  similar  precaution  in  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace of  Hyde  Park,  whose  rools  as  well 
as  walls  were  inclosed  with  transparent 
^lass,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  the 
mterior  of  the  building  with  canvas. 

At  each  angle  of  the  building  there  is 
an  octagonal  tower,  8  feet  in  diameter 
and  76  feet  in  height.  They  contain 
winding  stairways,  which  lead  to  the 
galleries  and  roofs,  and  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Association.  The  flooring  of  the  gal- 
leries is  made  of  closely  matched  planks, 
while  those  forming  the  floor  of  the  first 
story  are  separated  by  narrow  intervals, 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
fmrpose  as  in  the  London  building.  Over 
each  of  the  principal  entrance  halls,  the 
galleries  open  upon  balconies,  which  af- 
ferd  ample  space  for  placing  flowers,  vases, 
and  statues  for  decoration.  Above  Uie 
baloonies,  the  ends  of  the  naves  are  adorn* 
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ed  with  hffge  fim-Iishts,  oomsponding  to 
die  semidrciilar  armies  within.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrances  there  are  ticket 
offices,  and,  adjacent  to  them,  rooms  are 
jsoyided  for  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tkni.  telegraph,  &c. 

The  rapid  and  unexpected  increase  of 
the  iqifrficatiohs  of  ezhihitors  induced  the 
Association  to  erect  a  brge  addition  to 
the  huilding  aheadj  described.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  of  one  and  two  stories 
lespeciivelj,  and  occupies  the  entire  space 
between  the  main  building  and  the  Reser- 
Toir.  Its  length  is  461  feet  and  5  inches, 
and  its  extr^ne  width  is  75  feet.  It  is 
designed  for  the  reception  of  machinery  in 
motion,  the  cabinets  of  mining  and  mine- 
nlogy,  and  the  refreshment  rooms  with 
their  necessary  offices.  The  second  story, 
which  is  21  fSset  wide,  and  extends  the 
whole  length,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  statuary.  It  is 
lifted  from  a  sky-light,  419  feet  long, 
and  8  ^t  and  6  inches  wide. 

The  Decoxations  of  the  huilding  were 
iatrosted  to  Hekrt  Grkenough,  Esq., 
of  Cambridge,  brother  of  the  lamented 
sculptor  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Green- 
oqgh  has  made  Art  his  study,  and,  in  its 
poTsait,  has  resided  long  in  Italy.  As  he 
has  promised  to  unfold  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  his  present  work  in 
an  essay  to  be  published  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  DluBtrated  Record,  we  will 
state  at  present  only  a  few  fiicts. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  plan  of  decora- 
tioii  has  been  to  bring  out  the  beautifol 
ooostniction  of  the  bmlding — to  decorate 
coDstmction  rather  than  to  construct  de- 
floration. To  do  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  a  general  harmony  of 
cftct,  gave  Mr.  Greenough  ample  op- 
poriiujity  to  display  his  knowledge  of 
Kfae  fesonroes  of  his  art.  The  result  is 
svprisingly  beautifuL  The  decoration 
was  commenced  odIt  on  the  27th  of 
April,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the 
eoostraction  would  permit.  The  colors 
employed  on  tibe  exterior  and  interior  are 
mixed  in  oil,  the  base  being  the  white 
kad  mannfitctured  by  the  &lleville  Co. 
The  exterior  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
huildipg  constructed  of  a  briUiant  bronze, 
of  wbicii,  all  the  purely  ornamental  parts 
are  of  gold. 

The  interior  has  a  prevailing  tone  of 
buff  or  rich  cream-color,  which  is  given  to 
all  the  cast-iron  constructive  work.  This 
oolor  is  relieved  by  a  moderate  and  judi- 
cious use  of  the  tmnee  positive  colors,  red. 
btusw  and  yellow,  in  their  several  tints  or 
vamiliop,  garnet^  sky-blue  and  orange, 
(eertsin  pfots  oi  the  ohiamental  work 
gQt),  to  aooord  widi  this  arrange- 
of  colors  employed  in  the  deoorar 


tion  of  the  ceilmgs.  The  only  exceptions 
to  the  use  of  oil  colors  are  tne  ceiling  of 
the  American  lean-to  and  the  dome ;  these 
decorations  are  executed  on  canvas,  and 
attached  to  the  roof  covering  these  parts. 
The  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  is 
superb.  The  rays  from  a  golden  sun,  at 
the  centre,  descend  between  the  latticed 
ribs  into  a  soft  heaven  of  azure. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  gas  and 
water  in  every  part.  The  gas  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  police  in  protecting  the 
property  by  nigh^  but  is  so  arranged, 
that,  shoula  it  be  deemed  expedient  to 
open  the  building  in  the  evenings,  there 
will  be  ample  light.  The  water  is  acces- 
sible at  numerous  points,  which  are  provi- 
ded with  conveniences  for  drinking,  and  also 
for  the  attachment  of  hose  in  case  of  fire. 

The  whole  quantity  of  iron  employed 
in  the  construction  amounts  to  1,800 
tons  ;  of  which  300  tons  are  wrought,  and 
1,500  tons  cast-iron.  The  quantity  of 
elass  is  15,000  panes,  or  55,000  square 
Kct.  The  quantity  of  wood  used  amounts 
to  750,000  feet,  board  meiMSure. 

Such  is  the  building — inferior  to  the  ori- 
ginal Crystal  Palace  m  size  and  imposing 
effect,  but  superior  to  it,  ail  confess,  in  li^ht 
and  graceful  proportions.  A  capital  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  Directors  in  ac- 
cepting Reservoir  Square  as  the  locality, 
because  its  nearness  to  the  massive  granite 
widls  of  the  Reservoir  dwarf  and  crush 
its'  line  dimensions,  and  because  the  un- 
appropriated neighborhood  has  allowed  of 
the  erection,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
a  multitude  of  mammoth  siianties, — but 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  no  one  can 
approach  the  edifice,  and,  especially  can 
no  one  enter  it,  without  a  feeling  of  strong 
and  grateful  |u*ide  in  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise by  which  it  has  been  built.  We 
confess  that,  in  the  outset,  our  own  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  plan  was  one,  not 
entirely  of  incredulity,  but  yet  of  doubt 
and  semi-distrust  We  knew  the  energy 
of  our  men  of  capital ;  we  were  aware,  too, 
of  the  skill  of  our  mechanics ;  but  we 
were  not  ignorant,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  thoughtless  and  characteristic  haste 
with  which  we  are  apt  to  run  into  new 
schemes,  and  to  undertake  what  it  is  be- 
yond our  capacity  to  accomplish.  When 
it  became  certain,  therefore,  that  the  time 
for  the  exhibition  must  be  postponed,  we 
almost  r^^tted  that  another  year  had 
not  been  set  apart  for  the  laborious  duties 
of  preparation.  But  when,  at  last,  the 
proper  hour  came,  whdn  we  saw  the 
stately  columns  planted,  and  the  crystal 
walls  made  fast,  and  the  mighty  dome 
suspended,  our  hearts  broke  forth  in 
spontaneous  gushes  of  gratulation  and 
delight    Our  exoectations  had  been  more 
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than  surpassed,  and  we  experienced  a 
pang  of  shame  that  we  had  ever  indulged 
even  a  temporary  doubt  of  the  energies 
and  talent  of  our  oountr3rmen. 

At  the  time  we  are  compelled  to  write, 
the  contributions  to  the  Fair  have  not 
been  finally  arranged,  so  that  we  must 
postpone  to  a  future  occasion,  any  criti- 
cisms or  comparisons  that  the  display  may 
suggest.  But  we  haye  seen  enough  of  it 
to  warrant  us  in  expressing  our  high 
admiration  of  its  variety  and  excellence. 
All  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  are 
munificently  represented.  The  mother- 
country, — ^for  such  we  are  oyer  proud  to 
call  England, — animated  by  the  example 
of  her  illustrious  Queen  and  Prince,  has 
been  generous  in  her  offerings  of  the  solid 
wares  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  and 
Leeds,  which  haye  long  given  her  the 
first  position  in  the  industrial  world; 
France,  who  surpasses  her  in  elaborate 
design  and  excjuisite  finish,  parades  her 
Gobelin  tapestries,  her  beautiful  porcelain 
of  Sdyres,  her  exquisite  jewelry  and  her 
unequalled  silks ;  Belgium  and  Germany 
are  scarcely  behind  in  the  display  of  ele- 
gant fabrics;  Turkey  still  maintains  her 
supremacy  in  those  peculiarly  rich  and 
delicate  textures  which  haye  made  the 
works  of  the  oriental  looms  and  hands  a 

firoyerb  throughout  the  earth ;  while 
taly,  retaining  her  ancient  deyotion  to  the 
fine  arts,  has  almost  filled  the  building 
with  the  splendors  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. Of  these  things,  however,  we  intend 
to  speak  hereafter  in  detail. 

Tet  we  cannot  dismiss  the  topic  without 
signifying  our  astonishment  at  the  extent, 
diversity,  and  general  merit  of  the  Fine 
Arts  department,  in  which  we  think  the 
present  almost  equals  the  great  model 
exhibition  of  London.  Besides  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Marochetti^and 
the  famous  Amazon  of  Kiss,  and  the  Web- 
ster of  Carew,  every  niche  and  comer  of 
the  edifice  have  their  appropriate  marble 
complement  Yenuses,  Dianas,  Joves, 
Cupids,  Psyches  and  Apollos  are  strewn 
every  where  with  true  Italian  profusion, 
and  lend  a  graceful  aid  to  the  more  prac- 
tical contributions.  Nor  are  the  paintings 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  schools  scat- 
tered with  a  more  sparing  hand.  From 
the  "  Head  of  an  Angel,"  by  Raphael  to 
the  full-length  portrait  of  "  His  Majesty 
Victor  Emanuel  IL'^  there  are  many 
adnurable  specimens  of  the  genius  of 
Italy — only  rivalled  in  number,  if  not  in 
worth,  by  the  contributions  of  tne  Dussel- 
dorf  school,  where  sixty-two  eminent  ex- 
amples of  their  style  constitute  a  leading 
attraction. 

Our  own  country  makes  no  pretoosions 
In  the  higher  departments  of  the  Fme 


Arts,  and  willingly  allows  the  foreigner  to 
carry  off  the  honors  of  the  exhibition  in 
this  kind ;  but  in  the  different  spheres  of 
the  practical  and  useful,  she  may  hold  up 
her  head  among  the  worthiest,  proud  of 
the  attainments  she  has  made  during  the 
brief  period  of  her  existence.  Deficiwit  in 
some  respects  in  originality  of  design,  as 
well  as  completeness  of  finish,  there  is  yet, 
in  others,  a  degree  of  perfection  that  strikes 
us  with  surprise.  In  agricultural  im- 
plements, in  many  kinds  of  machinery, 
and  in  cabinet  and  other  wood-work,  our  • 
working-men  manifest  an  ingenuity  and 
skill  that  will  amaze  those  who  have  not 
before  observed  their  products. 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  any  com- 
parisons now,  let  us  remark  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  as  to 
our  achievements  in  ornamental  art,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  all  shows  of  this  kind  we 
appear  at  a  disadvantage.    We  do  so,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  ii^ustry  which  best 
illustrates  our  national  life,  which  is  best 
fitted  to  declare  what  we  nave  done,  and 
what  we  are,  is  on  a  too  gigantic  scale  to 
appear  even  in  a  crystal  palace.    It  can- 
not be  crowded  into  a  glass  case,  nor  put 
up  in  a  bandbox.    Yachts  like  the  North 
Star,  steamboats  like  the  Francis  Skiddy, 
clipper  ships  like  the  Flying  Cloud,  hotds 
like  the  St.  Nicholas,  canals  like  the  Erie, 
the  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 
the  endless  reaches  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, these  are  the  objects  to  which  our 
{)ractical  talent  has  been  heretofore  main- 
y  directed,  and  cannot  be  shown  in  Ex- 
positions, and  will  not,  of  course,  be  ap- 
preciated in  models.     No;  the  stranger 
who  would  learn  the  nature  and  value  of 
our  industry,  must  count  the  number  of 
acres  that  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
wilderness  in  sixty  years,  the  bushels  of 
grain  that  are  reaped  nrom  them,   the 
cities  and   towns  that  have  been  built 
upon  them,  the  vast  highways  that  con- 
nect them,  the  steam  marine  that  furrows 
the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  oceans,  the 
children  tnat  have  been  educated,  and  the 
hosts   of  starving  emigrants  that  have 
been  fed  an(l  clothed  and   made  rich ! 
Let  him  take  his  position  on  a  spur  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  sweep  with  the  telescope 
of  ius  fancy  the  populous   plains  that 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  let  him  mark  how  towns  are  rising 
every  where,  as  if  they  rose  by  thought 
and  not  by  careful   human  hands  ;   let 
him  see  every  stream  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, and  every  distant  shore  bearing  the 
footmarks  of  our  commerce ;  let  him  be- 
hold the  measureless  fields  rich  with  har- 
vests, and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
and  the  smoke  of  engines  curling  above 
every  hamlet ;  and  then  as  he  reflects 
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that  ft  is  almost  within  tiie  memory  of 
man  when  a  trackless  forest  ooyered  the 
ooQtiiient)  and  only  savage  men  and  sarage 
beasts  enjoyed  the  prodig^  bounties  of 
oatore,  he  will  get  some  adequate  idea 
of  what  American  industry  and  American 
energy  have  achieTed. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  add,  that  we  have 
no  thought  of  depreciating,  by  this  strain 
of  remark,  our  successes  in  the  more  ele- 
gant and  deooratiye  departments  of  Art; 
much  less  have  we  any  desire  to  question 
the  utility  of  such  exhibitions  as  those  of 
the  Ciystal  Palace.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  a  confidence  that  all  Americans  will 
kok  with  grateful  pride  to  the  evidences 
of  progress  whidi  this  display  furnishes, 
while  we  anticipate  other  lasting  and  ex- 
teosiTe  benefits  from  the  event  Could 
ear  raeaa,  of  enterprise  travel  abroad  for 
years,  or  be  sent  to  the  workshops  of  the 
old  world  for  instruction,  as  the  scions  of 
oar  richer  fiunilies  are  sent  to  its  universi- 
ties; could  the  ingenious  working  man 
pass  at  his  leisure  from  London  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  Brussels,  from  Brussels 
to  Vienna,  frt»n  Vienna  to  Berlin,  study- 
mg  the  processes  and  improvements  of 
iadDstry,  as  the  young  artist  studies 
the  pictures  of  the  world-renowned  mas- 
ters, there  might  not,  perhaps,  be  any 
need  of  these  international  unions;  but 
as  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
Ibr  such  an  investigation,  he  must  supply 
its  place  by  the  opportunities  of  a  VTorld's 
Fair.  As  Mahomet  cannot  go  to  the 
BKMmtain,  the  mountain  must  come  to 
Mahomet, — ^the  Exposition  will  serve  in- 
stead of  travel,  and  bring  the  wonders  of 
hnnian  labor  to  his  door. 

Indeed,  Professor  Whewell,  in  his  Lec- 
tnre  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  ela- 
borating this  thought,  contends  that  it 
wnnld  be  quite  impossible  by  any  activity 
of  travel,  to  reap  such  rich  harvests  of  m- 
stmetion  as  are  to  be  gained  from  a  dili- 
gent survey  of  a  universal  exposition.  He 
sayn^  that  a  traveller,  passing  from  land 
ta  land,  miefat  see  a  wonderful  collection 
of  the  works  of  man  in  many  different 
eooDtries,  and  combining  all  these  in  his 
thoog^hts,  have  in  his  mind  a  representa- 
tioo  of  the  whole  {^ogress  of  human  art 
aad  industry  up  to  the  last  moment,  and 
a  pictare  of  the  place  which  each  nation 
at  that  moment  occupied  in  the  line  of 
progress.  "  But  what  time,  what  labor, 
what  perseverance,"  he  asks,  ^'what  ac- 
cesB  to  great  and  powerfbl  men  in  every 
land,  what  happmess  of  opportunity. 
voold  be  implied  in  the  completion  of 
md&  a  survey  I  A  life  would  scarcely 
soflfioe  for  it ;  a  man  could  scarcely  l!e 
tmnd  who  would  achieve  it^  with  all  ap- 
aiid  means  which  wealth  ami 


power  could  give.  He  must,  like  the 
philosophers  of  ancient  days,  spend  all  his 
years  of  vigor  in  travelling ;  must  roam 
in  the  varied  regions  of  India ;  watch  the 
artisan  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Chi- 
na ;  dive  into  the  mines  of  Norway  and 
Mexico ;  live  a  life  in  the  workshops  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  trace 
the  western  tide  of  industry  and  art  as  it 
spreads  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
And  when  he  had  done  all  this,  and  how- 
ever carefully  he  had  done  it,  yet  how  de- 
fective must  it  be  at  least  in  one  point ! 
How  far  must  it  be  from  a  simtUtaneouB 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  globe 
as  to  material  arts!  During  the  time 
that  he  has  been  moving  fit)m  place  to 
place,  the  free  of  the  world  has  been 
rapidly  changing.  When  he  saw  Tunis  it 
was  a  barbarous  state ;  now  that  he  has 
to  make  up  his  account,  it  is  the  first 
which  asks  for  a  leading  place  among  the 
civilized  communities  of  the  industrial 
world.  When  he  visited  the  plains  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  they  were  wild  prai- 
ries ;  they  are  now  the  fields  from  which 
the  cereal  harvest  is  swept  by  the  latest 
improved  reaping  machine.  When  he 
was  at  the  antipodes,  the  naked  savage 
offered  the  only  specimen  of  art  in  his 
rude  club  and  nrail  canoe ;  now  there  is 
there  a  port  whose  lofty  ships  carry  re- 
gularly to  European  markets  multiplied 
forms  of  native  produce  and  manufrctures. 
Even  if  his  picture  be  complete  as  to  sur- 
frce,  what  anachronisms  must  there  be  in 
it!  How  much  that  expresses  not  the 
general  view  of  the  earth,  but  the  acci- 
dental peculiarities  of  the  traveller's  per- 
sonal narrative!  And  then,  how  dim 
must  be  the  images  of  the  thing  seen  ma- 
ny years  ago  compared  with  that  which 
is  present  to  the  eye !  How  impossible  to 
compare  the  one  with  the  other — ^the  ob- 
ject now  seen  in  age  with  a  similar  object 
remembered  in  youth!  And  after  all, 
when  we  have  assumed  such  a  traveller 
— such  a  one  as  never  has  been — the 
Ulysses  of  modem  times — seeing  the  ci- 
ties of  many  men,  and  knowing  their 
minds — seeing  the  workshops  of  all  na- 
tions, and  knowing  their  arts — ^we  have 
but  one  such.  His  knowledge  is  only  his. 
He  cannot,  in  any  clear  or  effective  man- 
ner, communicate  any  large  portion  of  it  to 
others.  It  exists  only  ibr  him — it  perishes 
with  him.  And  now  let  us,  in  the  license  of 
epical  imagination,  suppose  sudi  a  Ulys^ 
ses— much-seeing,  much-wandering,  mucfa- 
enduring'— to  come  to  some  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, some  well-inhabited  city,  under  the 
rule  of  powerfol  and  benignant,  but  plainly, 
he  must  believe,  superhuman  influences, 
and  there  to  find  that  image  of  the  world 
and  its  arts,  which  he  had  vainly  tried  te 
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bmld  up  in  hia  mind,  exhibited  before  his 
bodily  eye  in  a  vast  crystal  frame ; — ^true 
in  every  minutest  thread  and  hue,  from  the 
sparkle  of  the  diamond  to  the  mighty  bulk 
of  the  colossus;  true  to  that  which  be- 
longs to  every  part  of  the  earth ;  and  this, 
with  the  effects  which  the  arts  produce, 
not  at  the  intervals  of  the  traveller's  wei^ 
ry  journey,  but  every  where  at  the  present 
hour.  And,  further,  let  him  see  the  whole 
population  of  the  land — thousands  upon 
thousands,  millions  upon  millions,  stream* 
ing  to  his  si^t,  gazing  their  fill,  day  after 
'  day,  at  this  wonderful  vision,  inviting  the 
men  of  neighboring  and  of  aistant  lands 
to  gaze  with  them;  looking  at  the  ob- 
jects, not  like  a  fairy  picture  in  the  dis- 
tant clouds,  but  close  at  hand ;  compar- 
ing, judging,  scrutinizmg  the  treasures 
produced  by  the  all-bounteous  earth,  and 
the  indomitable  efforts  of  man,  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west ;  or,  as  he 
would  learn  more  truly  to  measure,  from 
east  to  east  again.  When  we  have  sup- 
posed such  a  vision,  do  we  not  seem  to 
have  gone  beyond 

"  Qnicqnid  Orecla  mendaz, 
AodltinhirtoriA;*' 

all  the  wonders  of  that  wondrous  ancient 
Odyssean  tale  ?  And  yet,  in  making  such 
a  supposition,  have  we  not  been  exactly 
describing  that  which  we  have  seen  with- 
in these  few  months  1  Have  not  we  our- 
selves made  part  of  the  population  of  such 
a  charmed  isle, — of  the  crowds  which  have 
gazed  on  such  a  magic  spectacle  ?" 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in 
this  view,  if  we  apply  it  to  any  transient 
exhibition,  and  yet  we  can  easily  imagine 
how  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  past 
and  present  insults  of  practical  art  might 
rival  in  brilliance,  and  perhaps  surpass  in 
usefulness  the  most  celebrated  galleries  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  There  are,  we  know,  at 
the  Louvre,  the  Belvidere,  the  Pinaootek, 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  Vatican,  and  many 
other  places  in  Europe,  the  most  complete 
and  beautiful  collections  of  the  works  of 
painters  and  sculptors,  illustrating  the 
artistic  development  of  all  nations,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  all  ages  and  schools.  The 
artist  who  desires  to  infonn  himself,  not 
only  of  the  present  state,  but  of  the  history 
of  art,  finds  there,  arranged  in  ample  and 
well-lighted  rooms,  and  m  chronological 
order,  specimens  of  almost  every  master 
from  Praxitiles  to  Powers,  or  from  Apelles 
to  Turner ;  and  thus,  by  the  study  of  the 
originals,  or  most  faithful  copies,  he  ac- 
quires a  profound  and  discriminating 
knowledge  of  all  that  human  genius  has 
accomplished  in  that  department,  and,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  native  force  and  Ulenf^  is 
led  to  an  inference  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.    In  other  words,  the  library  of  his 


profession  is  open  before  him :  the  secrett 
of  his  predecessors  stand  revealed, — their 
errors  and  their  triumphs, — ^but  whether 
errors  or  triumphs  the  glorious  inspiration 
of  their  example  prompts  him  to  the  task 
of  emulation.  It  is  true,  that  when  this 
opulence  of  performance  is  first  unfolded 
to  his  aching  vision, — when  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  Transfiguration 
of  Raphael,  or  the  Assumption  of  Titian, 
or  the  Night  and  Mommg  of  Micha/^ 
Angelo, — when  he  bows  in  mutest  rever- 
ence and  awe  beneath  the  exhaostless 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  wonders 
whether  any  hand  less  potent  than  the 
Divine  hand  could  have  rounded  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  or  sent  up  the  aspiring  shafts 
of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne — he  is  smitten, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  feeble 
powers,  with  a  sense  of  blank  and  utter 
despair.  But  when,  on  a  longer  investi- 
gation,— and  this  is  the  value  of  these 
great  galleries, — ^he  compares  the  first 
timid,  trembling,  almost  abortive  efforts  of 
art,  with  its  marvellous  later  glories ;  when 
he  sees  by  what  gradual  and  gentle  transi- 
tions it  passed,  from  age  to  age,  from 
master  to  master,  from  naticm  to  nation  ; 
when  he  beholds  the  stiff,  ungainly,  • 
awkward,  perspectiveless,  coloriess  daubs 
of  the  forerunners  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue 
slowly  transformed  into  the  correct  out- 
lines, the  graceful  figures,  the  harmonious 
groups,  the  suggestive  chiar'oscuro,  the 
magical  color  of  Guido.  and  Domenichino, 
and  Corregio,  and  Rapnael, — he  begins  to 
feel  that  he  too  may  become  a  painter, 
and  that  there  are  no  miracles  in  art 
which  his  genius  may  not,  by  patient 
study  and  energetic  effort,  accomplish. 

But  why  should  this  kind  of  instructicm 
and  incitement  be  confined  to  the  Fine 
Arts  exclusively  1  Why  may  we  not  have 
schools  of  design,  in  the  useful  branches 
of  Art,  equal  in  their  way  to  those  in  the 
more  ornamental  and  elevated?  Why 
should  not  our  young  mechanics,  whose 
labors  contribute  so  much  to  the  decora- 
tion as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  social  life, 
have  similar  available  opportunities  with 
our  young  painters  and  sculptors,  or  our 
young  scholars,  lawyers  and  divines? 
Surely  their  functions  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  the  progress  and  refinement  of 
society,  as  those  of  many  an  attorney,  or 
other  professional  man !  Surely,  we  have 
need  in  this  country,  of  every  thing  that 
may  adorn,  chasten,  exalt  and  beautify 
our  existence,  so  that  we  ought  to  extend 
every  appliance  and  facility  that  is  likely 
to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  among 
those  who  contribute  to  the  physical 
means  of  civilization. 

There  is  in  Paris  an  institution  which 
very  nearly  fulfils  the  requisites  which 
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W9  are  here  arging,  and  to  which  we  can- 
not hat  ascrihe  much  of  that  superiority 
in  elegant  art  whidi  has  so  long  charac- 
terized the  French.  We  refer  to  the 
Qmaervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers^  situ- 
ated, if  we  rememher  rightly,  in  one  of  the 
cot  of  the  way  streets,  and  not  so  often 
Tisited  hy  strangers  as  the  Louytc  or  Ver- 
saflles,  hut  full  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  native  workin^men  and  students.  It 
is  a  kind  of  repository  of  machines,  implo- 
meats,  drawings,  engines,  apparatus,  and 
models  of  huildings,  desi^d  to  show,  in 
the  most  direct  and  familiar  manner,  the 
whole  course  of  mechanical  improvement, 
its  past  history  of  industry  and  its  present 
condition,  and  as  a  consequence,  ifas  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  The  several  spacious 
apartments  into  which  it  is  divided,  are 
crowded  with  models  of  inventions  and 
manufactures.  In  one  you  find  smelting 
furnaces,  finom  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
made ;  in  another,  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  all  nations ;  in  a  third,  agricultu- 
ral tools  from  the  rude  Chinese  plough  to 
the  host  American  reaping  maclune ;  and 
in  others  again,  architcKstural  plans,  looms 
for  weaving,  locomotives,  ventilators, 
diemical  substances,  dye-woods,  musical 
instruments,  cahinet-ware,  &c.,  Ac,  in 
quite  indescrihahle  variety.  Do  you  wish 
to  team  the  real  history  of  human  contri- 
vance, in  respect  to  the  application  of  steam, 
for  instance ;  you  will  there  find  specimens 
of  every  ^sine/rom  the  earliest  rude  begin- 
nings of  n  att,  to  the  powerful  and  peifect 
xailroad  engine  of  Stevenson ;  or  would 
you  investigate  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
spinning  jenny  and  the  throstle,  you  will 
there  see  models  of  them,  fix)m  the  iu&n- 
tfle  ingenuities  of  the  Chinese,  to  the  splen- 
did combinations  cf  Jacquard  and  Dan- 
forth.  In  fact,  an  observant  walk  through 
any  room  of  this  establishment  will  teach 
you  more  in  an  hour  than  could  be  learn- 
ed from  books  in  a  month. 

Connected,  too,  with  the  more  practical 
d^iartoients,  are  ample  provisions  for  sci- 
entific instruction ;  for,  every  Sunday, 
and  several  evenings  auring  the  we^ 


regular  courses  of  lectures  by  the  most 
eminent,  scientific  men  that  can  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  are  delivered 
gratuitously  to  large  audiences  of  working- 
men,  who  take  delight  in  attending,  be- 
cause the  means  of  such  thorough  instruc- 
tion are  at  hand,  and  because  they  find 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  of 
such  direct  and  valuable  use  in  their  vo- 
cations. Indeed,  we  were  told,  nor  was' 
it  difficult  to  observe  for  ourselves,  that 
the  classes  who  were  in  the  habit  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  privile^s  of  the 
school,  were  among  the  most  mtelligent 
thrifty,  and  respectable  of  all  classes  of 
French  society.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  professional  men,  and  persons  re- 
lated to  the  wealthier  fiunilies,  they  were 
among  the  most  cultivated  people  to  be 
met,  and  exercised  a  prodigious  influence 
for  good  upon  general  society. . 

The  Conservatoire  is  in  some  respecte 
incomplete,  and  does  not  entirely  corre- 
spond to  our  ideal  of  an  industrial  museum 
and  school ;  but  it  is  an  embryo,  a  pro- 
phecy, of  what  is  yet  to  be  done, — of  that 
permanent  exposition  to  which,  we  hope, 
our  Crystal  Palaces  are  destined  to  lead. 
Could  an  annual  display  of  the  actual 
producte  of  industry  be  added  to  ite  ac- 
cumulations of  models,  &c.,  could  the 
periodical  Fair  be  engrafted  upon  the  per- 
manent repository,  it  would  more  nearly 
approach  the  objects  at  which  our  re- 
marks now  aim.  We  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  see  our  Astors,  Coopers,  and 
Grinnells, — vre  use  these  names  to  indi- 
cate a  class, — ^lay  the  foundations  in  this 
city  of  a  sort  of  perpetual  World's  Fair — 
an  institution  that  should  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
Trades  with  those  of  an  exposition— to 
which  our  mechanics  might  resort,  to  pre- 
vent the  misapplication  of  ingenuity,  of 
which  we  have  melancholy  evidences  in 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  animated  to  higher 
perfection  in  design  and  execution,  and  to 
place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  best 
workmen  of  any  nation  or  age.      n 
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TULOOM. 

ON  the  coast  of  Tucatan, 
As  untenanted  of  man 
As  a  castle  under  ban, 

By  a  doom, 
For  the  deeds  of  bloody  hours, 
Overgrown  with  tropic  bowers, 
Stand  the  Teocallis  towers 
Of  TuIoouL 

One  of  these  is  fiiir  to  sight. 
Where  it  pinnacles  a  height, 
And  the  breakers  blossom  white^ 

As  they  boom, 
And  split  beneath  the  walls, 
And  an  ocean  murmur  falls 
Through  the  melancholy  halls 

Of  Tuloom. 

On  the  summit  as  you  stand, 
All  the  ocean  and  the  land 
Stretch  away  on  either  hand ; 

But  the  plume 
Of  the  palm  is  overhead. 
And  the  grass  beneath  your  tread 
Is  the  monumental  bed 

Of  Tuloom. 

All  the  grandeur  of  the  woods. 
And  the  greatness  of  the  floods. 
And  the  sky  that  overbroods, 

Dress  a  tomb, 
Where  the  stucco  drops  away. 
And  the  bat  avoids  the  day. 
In  the  chambers  of  decay 

In  Tuloom. 

They  are  battlements  of  death. 
When  the  breezes  hold  their  breath. 
Down  a  hundred  feet  beneath, 

In  the  flume 
Of  the  sea,  as  still  as  glass. 
You  can  see  the  fishes  pass 
By  the  promontoxy  mass 

Of  Tuloom. 

# 

Towards  the  forest  is  displayed, 

On  the  terrace,  a  facade 

With  devices  overlaid,  ^ 

And  the  bloom 
Of  ihe  vine  of  sculpture  led 
O'er  the  soffit  overhead 
Was  a  fan<^  of  the  dead 

Of  Tuloom. 

Here  are  corridors,  and  there. 
From  the  terrace,  goes  a  stair, 
And  the  way  is  broad  and  fair 
To  the  room 
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Where  the  inner  altar  stands, 
And  thQ  mortar's  tempered  sands 
Bear  the  print  of  homaa  hands 
In  Toloom. 

^'er  the  sunny  ocean  swell 
The  canbas,  running  well 
Towards  the  isle  of  Cozume«, 

Cleave  the  spume — 
On  they  run,  and  neyer  halt 
Where  the  shimmer  from  the  salt 
Makes  a  twinkle  in  the  yanlt 

Of  Tuloom. 

When  the  night  is  wild  and  dark, 
And  a  roar  is  in  the  park, 
And  the  lightning,  to  its  mark, 

Cuts  the  gloom, 
All  the  r^on,  on  the  sigh^ 
Rushes  upward  from  the  mght, 
In  a  thundexHsrash  of  light 

O'er  Tuloom. 

0  !  could  such  a  flash  recall 
All  the  flamens  to  their  hall, 
All  the  idols  on  the  wall. 

In  the  fume 
Of  the  Indian  sacrifice. 
All  the  lifted  hands  and  eyes, 
All  the  latkghters  and  the  cries 

Of  Tuloom. 

All  the  kings  in  feathered  pride, 
All  the  people  like  a  tide^ 
And  the  voices  of  the  bnde 

And  the  groom  I 
But  alas !  the  prickly  pear, 
And  the  owlets  of  the  air, 
And  the  lizards  make  a  lair 

Of  Tuloom. 

We  are  tenants  on  the  strand 
Of  the  same  mysterious  land — 
Must  the  shores  that  we  command 

Beassume 
Their  primeval  forest  hum, 
And  the  friture  pilgrim  come 
Unto  monuments  as  dumb 

As  Tuloom? 

'Tis  a  secret  of  the  clime, 
And  a  mystery  sublime, 
Too  obscure  in  coming  time 

To  presume ; 
But  the  snake,  amid  the  grass, 
Hisses  at  us  as  we  pass. 
And  we  sigh,  alas !  alas  i 

In  Tuloom. 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   PUEITAN  HISTORY. 


THE  character  of  the  aettlers  of  New- 
England  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
fully  discussed,  that  it  would  be  useless 
at  this  day  to  attempt  to  change  the 
opinions  of  the  reading  public  The  Puri- 
tan had  no  n^^ative  traits:  there  was 
much  to  admire,  somewhat  to  condemn, 
but  nothing  upon  which  the  mind  could 
be  in  doubt  The  Quaker,  who  was 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tiul,  or  swung  from 
the  gigdlows,  and  the  Anabaptist  to  whom 
banishment  was  a  welcome  escape  from 
the  pillory  and  the  stocks,  oould  not  be 
expected  to  leave  to  their  descendants  any 
extraordinaiT  veneration  for  the  men  who 
had  80  sternly  swept  them  out  as  chaff 
from  the  Lord's  threshing-floor.  So,  too, 
the  churchmen,  English  or  Catholic,  who 
have  never  found  this  grim  antagonist 
disposed  either  to  give  or  take  quarter — 
the  Cavalier,  and  the  votary  of  pleasure, 
with  whom  the  Puritan  is  the  type  of 
fanaticism,  the  foe  of  chivalry  and  the 
disenchanter  of  romance — these,  from 
natural  constitution  and  education,  are 
blind  to  all  but  the  gloomy  traits  of  his 
character,  and  regard  him  as  either  a 
cruel,  bigoted  tyrant,  or  a  selfish,  calcu- 
lating hypocrite.  But  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  institutions  which 
the  Puritan  founded,  will  not  be  disposed 
to  condemn  his  illiberality  without  weigh- 
ing also  his  merits.  The  town  meetings, 
pure  democracies ;  the  free  schools ;  tiie 
mdependent  churches ;  the  spirit  of  ready 
sacrifice  of  individual,  interests  to  the 
public  welfare ;  the  habits  of  industry  and 
iru|ality^ — all  of  which  not  only  made 
national  mdependence  possible,  but  neces- 
sarily led  to  it — these  were  of  Puritan 
growth.  No  other  branch  of  the  race, 
from  which  we  sprung,  possessed  these 
ideas,  or  so  fully  exemplified  these  virtues. 
The  progress  of  liberal  ideas  among  suc- 
ceeding generations^  has  served  to  render 
their  bigotry  and  mtolerance  somewhat 
obsolete ;  let  us  hope  that  their  inflexible 
integrity  may  not  also  go  out  of  frishion. 

Remembering,  then,  what  great  prin- 
ciples the  fathers  of  New  England  estab- 
lished, their  children  may  peruse  without 
anger  the  record  of  their  faults.  That 
record  shows  nothing  that  sprung  fit>m 
duplicity,  cowardice,  fnvolity^  or  pampered 
appetite;  none  that  were  mfected  with 
these  vices,  could  claim  fellowship  in  a 
commonwealth  established  on  a  purely 
religious  basis.  The  &ults  of  the  domi- 
nant class  were  the  resultof  their  theology ; 
wholly  absorbed  in  spiritual  things,  and 
deeming  every  worldly  interest  as  worth- 
less in  comparison,  they  considered  it  the 


first  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  conformity 
to  the  Divine  law.  The  men  with  whom 
revelation  was  such  a  vivid  and  ever-pre- 
sent reality,  could  not  let  heedless  soula 
rush  upon  destruction  while  there  was 
power  to  stay  them.  The  New  Testament 
did  not  appear  to  inspire  these  enthusiasts 
with  such  an  ecstatic  fervor  as  did  the 
bold  imagery  of  the  Prophets.  They  pre- 
ferred to  tuni  backwards,  to  catch  the  far- 
off  brightness  of  the  bush,  that  burned 
but  was  not  consumed,  and  to  stand  awe- 
struck in  view  of  the  lurid  grandeur  of 
Sinai,  rather  than  to  look  upon  the  milder 
radiance  that  encircled  the  head  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  But  the  spirit  of  Force  which 
ever  attended  Judaism  has  been  overcome^ 
though  it  will  be  lon^  before  the  traces  of 
its  career  will  be  obhterated. 

But  we  set  forth  with  no  intention  of 
writing  a  disquisition.  We  wished  to 
preface  the  firagments  to  be  presented  with 
a  few  words,  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  ex- 
pose the  Puritan  to  ridicule,  or  to  furnish 
his  enemies  with  arrows  from  his  own 
quiver,  that  we  gather  any  memorials  of 
his  errors. 

The  "Curiosities"  have  been  literally 
copied  from  the  MS.  Records  of  tl:^ 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  At  the 
outset  we  beg  our  readers  to  understand 
that  we  do  not  design  to  make  any  ac- 
curate classification  of  subjects ;  nor  do 
we  pretend  to  enter  into  any  very  thorough 
investigation  of  particular  topics ;  still  less 
to  att^pt  to  bring  forward  new  ideas. 
'The  great  wains  have  passed  over  this 
earliest  field  of  American  history,  and 
gathered  its  golden  sheaves;  it  is  our 
purpose  only  to  glean  what  we  choose 
from  what  has  been  overlooked  or  re- 
jected. 

From  the  intense  and  pervading  srati- 
ment  of  religious  veneration,  the  clergy 
were  by  &r  the  most  influential  class. 
Though  not  nominally  in  office,  they 
really  constituted  an  upper  house,  finom 
whose  judgment  no  appeal  could  be  taken. 
Many  instances  occur  where  doubtful 
points  of  constitutional  law,  as,  for  instance, 
the  construction  of  obscure  clauses  in  the 
colonial  charter,  were  formally  r^rred  to 
the  ^^  teaching  elders"  for  exposition,  as  to 
a  supreme  court  At  the  annual  election 
in  May  1637,  when  a  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween two  parties  that  threat^ed  to  end 
in  anarchy,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  prominent 
minister,  got  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree 
(the  meeting  being  in  the  open  air),  and 
by  his  eloquence  induoed  the  people  to 
proceed  wim  the  business  of  the  day.  Aa 
a  necessary  result  of  this  controlling  in- 
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ftmioe,  the  laws  against  blasphemy, 
Sabbath  breaking,  want  of  respect  to 
ministers  and  church  ordinances,  and 
kindred  ofl^nces,  were  sofSciently  severe. 
Like  Panl,  the  priest  magnified  his  office ; 
and  the  audacious  wight  who  ventured  to 
oist  oi^robrium  on  the  anointed,  could 
not  hope  to  escape  unpunished.  The 
following  are  taken  from  among  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  instances : — 

''fforasmueh  aa  j*  open  contempt  of  6od*B 
▼ord  and  me8seiig<'B  tnereof  is  y*  desdating 
Bzm  of  civill  states  A  charcheB,  A  y'  y* 
IKachinff  of  y*  word  by  those  whom  God 
oath  send  is  y*  cheife  ordinary  meanes  or- 
diined  of  GM  for  y*  convertmg,  edifying 
iad  BSTing  y*  eoulee  of  y  elect,    *    »    • 

•  *  It  18  therefore  ord'ed  A  decreed, 
'f  if  any  chiistiaii,  so  ealled,  w^hin  y*  jn- 
mdiction  shall  contemptuously  behave  him- 
wife  toward  v*  w^ord  pleached,  or  y*  mes* 
Mug's  thereolt  *  *  *  *  or,  like  a  sonn 
of  Corah,  cast  upon  his  tme  doctrine  or  him- 
lelfe  any  reproach,  to  y*  dishono'  of  j* 
Lord  Jesus  who  hath  sent  him,  <k  to  y* 
di^Mgmt  of  y^  his  holy  ordinance,  ma- 
kiiig  God's  wayea  contemptible  A  ridicu- 
loi^  y*  ev'y  such  '^jpSon  or  ^sons  »  •  ♦  » 
ihsU  for  y*  first  scandole  be  convented  and 
re^ed  openly  by  y*  ma''»'»  j  ♦  »  »  ♦ 
iDct  if  a  second  time  they  break  forth  into 
J*  like  contemptuous  carriages,  either  to 
pay  5i!.  to  y«  puolicke  treasurv,  or  to  stand 
two  houree  openly  upon  a  Block,  4  foote 
Ugh,  on  a  lecture  day,  w*h  a  paid  fixed  on 
Us  breast,  w*  h  this :  A  WANTON  GOSPEL- 
LER, written  in  capitall  lett's;  y^  others 
may  fear  A  be  ashamed  of  breaking  out  into 
the  like  wickedness.'*— Vol  2.  166. 1646. 

We  should  think  such  a  discipline  might 
be  an  excellent  corrective  for  the  prevail- 
ing levity  and  irreligion  of  our  own  times. 
hnigine  the  block,  ^'4  foote  high,"  yet 
staikBng  by  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
the  DM^em  soofier,  infidel  or  reformer 
doing  penance  thereon,  in  view  of  the 
thiongs  of  Washington  street ! 

"Mr.  Ambros  Marten  for  calling  the 
Aorch  Covenant  a  stinking  Canyon  A  a 
kmnane  invention,  A  saying  hee  wondered 
si  gods  patiene^  feared  it  would  end  in 
tile  aharpe,  A  said  the  ministers  did  de- 
throne ennst  A  set  up  themselves ;  he  was 
fined  lOL  A  counselled  to  go  to  Mr.  Mather 
to  bee  instructed  by  him."— Vol  1.  240. 
16S& 

The  various  phrases  by  which  men 
have  endeavored  to  express  the  idea  of 
gradnal  diminution,  will  all  have  to  yield 
to  that  of  ^^  ending  in  the  sharpe.''  It 
must  be  allowed  ^t  the  sturdy  heretic 
tpoke  good  idiomatic  Saxon^  There  was 
a  refined  cruelty  in  his  sentence,  however 
salutary  it  might  prove  in  the  end;  to 
•end  him  for  instruction  to  Mr.  Mather, 
the  very  chief  of  the  class  whom  he  con- 


sidered as  so  many  Satans  claiming  fealty, 
was  a  severe  trial  to  his  conscience ;  the 
stocks  or  bilboes  would  have  been  merci- 
ful in  comparison. 

"Mr.  John  Haule  bound  himself  in  20/. 
for  his  servant,  John  Burrows,  that  hee  shall 
'  not  sednoe  any  man,  nor  move  questions  to 
that  end,  nor  question  w^h  any  other,  except 
w^h  the  magistrates  or  teaching  elders.**— 
YoL  1.  232. 1688. 

It  would  seem  that  John  had  been  quite 
successful  among  unstable  souls,  but  was 
henceforth  to  content  himself  in  tr3ring  his 
artillery  upon  the  impregnable  fortresses 
of  the  rulers  temporal  and  spiritual.  Truly 
a  hopeless  business. 

The  next  case  is  somewhat  more  severe ; 
few  on  these  or  any  other  records  are 
more  so. 

■  "Whereas  the  Court  and  Jury  did  not 
agree  in  Crosmans  Cascj  who  is  now  a  pris- 
ono'  for  blasphemy,  and  so  it  Necessarylie 
Coming  to  tnis  Court  to  be  determined,  the 
Court  on  a  fall  heaidnge  of  the  Case  uppon 
tiie  evidence  given  in,  doe  Order  A  oeter- 
mine  as  follows :  viz^,  that  the  sd  Crosman 
«be  severely  whipt  in  open  market  place,  A 
Imediately  after  to  be  burnt  in  his  forehead 
with  the  letter :  B :  and  after  to  be  banished 
for  ever  out  of  o'  Jurisdiction.** — Vol.  2. 
828.  1651. 

A  "  Scarlet  Letter"  one  would  not  wish 
to  wear! 

''Steven  Greensmyth  for  affirming  that 
all  the  mi'*  (except  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Wheel- 
right  A  hee  thought  Mr.  Hooker),  did  teach 
a  Covenant  of  works,  was  for  a  time  Com- 
ited  to  the  marshall,  A  after  enioyned  to 
make  acknowledgment,  *  *  •  and  was 
fined  40/.  and  standeth  bound  in  lOOZ.  till 
this  bee  done.**— VoL  1.  187.  1636. 

**  The  Co'te  thinke  it  convenient  y»  order 
be  given  to  y*  Auditor  to  send  12  gallons  of 
sack  A  6  gallons  of  white  wine,  as  a  small 
testimony  of  V*  Co'ts  respect,  to  y*  rev'end 
Assembly  of  £ld's  at  Cambridge.** — voL  2. 
66.  1644. 

This  was  the  Assembly  that  formed 
the  famous  '^  Cambridge  Platform."  We 
should  be  pleased  to  see  such  a  testimony 
of  respect  offered  in  our  day.  Fancy  Gxn- 
BRAL  Wilson  or  Colonel  Scuouler  pro- 
posmg  to  send  a  demijohn  by  way  of  com- 
pliment to  one  of  the  annual  gatherings 
of  white  neckcloths  assembled  at  the  Marl- 
boro* Chapel  or  the  Melodeon !  Apropos 
to  wine,  there  is  a  curious  order  concerning 
its  sale  to  Indians,  which  may  be  inserted 
here. 

"The  Court  app' bending  jr*  it  is  not  fit 
to  deprive  y  Indians  of  any  lawfull  Com- 
fort 'w^'h  God  aloweth  to  all  men  by  y*  use 
of  wine,  do  ord'  y<  it  shalbe  lawfull  for 
all  such  as  are  or  snalbe  alowed  license  to 
retaile  winee^  to  sell  also  to  J^  Indians  so 
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much  as  may  be  fit^  for  their  needfull  nee  or 
refreshing."— Vol.  2.  66.  1644. 

But  relig;ion  did  not  claim  the  exclusiTe 
veneration  of  the  age.  Such  pains  were 
not  taken  to  support  one  section  of  the 
arch  alone;  rising  from  the  same  plane, 
the  State  inclined  in  equal  curve  toward 
the  Church,  and,  meeting  it,  gave  and  re- 
ceived support  The  Magistracy  was  smv 
rounded  with  an  outward  state  that  now 
seems  impossible  in  an  elective  govern- 
ment The  very  halberdiers,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Governor  on  public  occasions, 
were  more  reverenced  than  the  Governor 
himself  is  now.  Merchants  and  men  of 
wealth  were  not  the  important  personages 
they  have  since  become.  The  aristocracy 
of  birth  was  not  extinct ;  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  had  not  arisen.  The  Lawyers, 
who  have  managed  latterly  to  engross 
nearly  all  the  places  of  honor  or  profit, 
were  then  rather  more  moderately  es- 
teemed. It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  special  reproach  to  one  of  the 
early  magnates  that  he  had  been  an  '^  At- 
torney." 

"It  is  ordered  that  Thomas  Dexter  shalbe 
set  in  the  bilbowse,  disfranchized  A  ffined 
XL^,  for  speakeing  re^chfuU  &  seditious 
words  against  the  Gon'mt  here  established, 
A  findeiog  fault  to  dyv's  w^h  the  acts  of  the 
Court,  sayeing  'this  captious  gou'in^  will 
bring  all  to  naughty'  adding,  that  'the  best 
of  them  was  but  an  Attumey.* " — Vol  1.  96. 
1682. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  John  Lee  shalbe  whipt 
A  ffined,  for  calling  Mr.  Ludlowe  false  heart- 
ed knave,  and  hard-hearted  knave,  heavy 
flfriend."— Vol.  1.  111.  1684. 

"It  is  ordered  that  John  Lee  shalbe  whipt 
and  ffyned  XUL  for  speakeing  re^chfully 
of  the  Gou*n',  sayeing,  '  hee  was  but  a  Law- 
ers  clerke,' A  what  understanding  hadd  hee 
more  than  himselfe  f '  also,  taxeing  the  Court 
for  makeing  lawes  to  pick  men's  purses,  as 
also  for  abusing  a  mayde  of  the  Gou'n'',  pre- 
tending love  in  the  way  of  marriage,  wnen 
himselfe  professes  hee  intended  none,  as  also 
for  intisemg  her  to  goe  with  him  into  the 
oome  feild.^*— Vol  1. 188. 1634. 

John  seems  to  have  been  ambitious  of 
filling  a  whole  criminal's  calendar  alone. 
However  venial  his  rage  against  "  y  wor- 
shipfull  ma^'*** "  may  have  been,  yet,  in 
view  of  his  perfidy  to  the  "  mayde  "  whose 
ear  he  beguiled,  we  must  deem  him  most 
justly  punished. 

"  Capt  John  Stone  for  his  outrage  com- 
itted  in  confronting  authority,  abuseing  Mr. 
Ludlowe  both  in  words  and  behavour,  as- 
salting  him,  and  calling  him  a  lust  as  Aq^ 
is  ffined  CL  &  '^hibited  comeing  within 
this  Pattent  w^hout  leave  from  the  Gou*m<, 
under  the  penalty  of  Death." — ^YoL  1.  108. 
1688. 


We  should  have  felt  some  sympathy  for 
the  Captain  under  his  fii\e  (eqmvalent  to 
at  least  $1^00.  now),  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  poor  pun  in  which  he  vented  his 
anger ;  but  "Just-ass ! " — ^no,  "  'tis  tolera- 
ble and  not  to  be  endured." 

"It  is  ordered  that  Ensigne  Jennison 
shal  be  ffyned  the  some  of  XX/.,  for  up- 
braydeing  the  Court  with  Iniustice,  utter- 
ing theis  words,  *  I  prav  god  deliver  mee 
from  this  Court,*  professmg  hee  hadd  wayt- 
ed  from  Court  to  court,  A  could  not  hav« 
iustice  done  him."— Vol  1.  188.  1684. 

We  suspect  that  if  all  the  weary  suitors 
in  modem  courts  were  called  to  account 
for  similar  ebullitions  of  impatience,  their 
Honors,  the  Judges,  would  have  plenty 
to  do. 


"It  is  ord'ed  y*  Edm*  Bridges,  for  his 
neglect  of  shoomg  Mr.  Symonds  horae 
(when  he  was  to  come  to  Co'te,)  should  be 
required  by  warrant  fro"  this  Co'te  to  an- 
swere  this  complaint  A  his  neglect  to 
further  publike  service,  at  y*  next  County 
Co'te,"  &c— Vol.  2.  170.  1647. 

"Rich'd  Clulfe.  for  saying,  *  shall  I  pay 
12d.  for  the  fragments  w'h  the  gmndiury 
roages  have  leflt'  hee  was  bound  to  hia 
good  behavior.  &  fined  three  pounds,  sixe 
shillings  <b  eight  pence,  w*h  was  discooot- 
ed  by  Mr.  Rob*'t  Saltonstall,  upon  account." 
—Vol.  1.  284.  164a 

The  laws  forbade  innkeepers  charging 
more  than  twelve  pence  for  a  meal;  so. 
of  course,  they  never  charged  less.  It 
would  appear  that  Clufie  was  so  unforta- 
nate  as  to  oome  to  dinner  after  the  Grand 
Jury;  and,  finding  the  fragments  alto- 
gether unsatisfSftctory,  demurred  to  the 
landlord's  bill.  He  might  have  come  off 
easily  if  he  had  expressed  himself  drcvm- 
spectly,  for  the  Puritan  did  not  dislike  the 
spirit  that  resisted  imposition ;  but  to  al- 
low the  Grand  Jury  to  be  called  "roages," 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"Thomas  Starr,  being  accused  for  speak- 
ing against  the  order  of  Court  about  swine, 
and  me  same  ^ved  that  hee  said  '  the  law 
was  against  gods  law,  and  hee  would  not 
obey  it*:  so  hee  was  comited,  and  en- 
ioyned  to  ackoowledg  his  fault  the  14th,  at 
the  gen' all  Court,  and  was  fined  20/.,  and 
to  give  security  for  his  fine,  or  pay  the 
same  before  his  releasement' — ^VoL  1.  216. 
1687.  O.  & 

The  higher  law  is  here  plumply  avowed, 
and  the  fugitive  swine  law  trampled  upon. 
The  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  law  with 
ethics  is  as  old  as  the  race.  Each  age 
imagines  the  conflicts  which  arise  b^ 
tween  its  idea  of  the  Right  and  the  exist- 
ing institutions  and  laws,  to  be  new,  and 
that  great  principles  are  for  ever  settled  in 
the  encounter.  But,  truly,  we  move  in  a 
circle ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  substaa- 
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tial  (ff^ogreee  of  dTilizatioii,  there  is  still  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun.  The  philoso- 
pher of  a  century  hence  will  puzzle  oyer 
tome  of  the  problems  of  to-day,  precisely 
as  though  Emerson,  Fourier,  Parker  and 
Brownson  had  nerer  existed. 

The  Magistrates  of  the  Bay  received  no 
compensation  for  many  years ;  never  more 
than  enough  to  pay  travelling  expenses. 
Tea  Booms,  Contingent  Expenses,  and 
other  plausible  modes  of  covering  appro- 
priations for  personal  comforts,  had  not 
then  been  invented.  They  did  not  know 
how  to  derive  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
ferry  slips,  for  the  only  profitable  ferry 
ri^t  was  given  to  aid  the  infimt  college 
at  Cambridge.  They  could  not  expect  a 
pooentage  on  land  sales,  for  to  the  settler, 

"'na  world  wm  all  before  him  wbere  to  chooae." 

Th^  took  nothing  from  paving  contracts, 
for  if  the  stumps  were  dug  up,  and  the 
boulders  rolled  out  of  the  road,  it  was  all 
the  hard-working  pioneers  could  accom- 
plish. Even  then  some  towns  were  sharp- 
ly enjoined  to  "mend  their  ways"  many 
times  before  they  obeyed.  But,  after  six- 
teen years'  service,  the  members  of  the 
Court  ventured  to  ask  in  foro  conscien- 
tim  for  reasonable  pay;  and  they  inti- 
mated that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
religions  duty  of  the  governed.  We  in- 
sert the  application  of  the  Deputies,  simi* 
lar  to  that  of  the  Magistrates,  made  at 
the  same  session;  and  only  regret  that 
neither  were  of  any  avail.  The  people, 
doubtless,  thought  the  honor  of  office  to 
be  its  proper  and  sufficient  reward. 

"It  is  ordred  that  it  shall  A  may  be  law- 
Ibll  for  V*  Deputies  of  this  howse  to  aduise 
k  oonsmtt  w^h  theire  Elders  &  ffreemen, 
whoe  are  desired  to  take  it  into  serious  con- 
iideiacon,  whether  God  doe  not  expect  that 
■n  r*  mhabitants  of  this  Colony  alowe,  as 
to  taeire  mag* '  *,  soe  to  all  other  y^  are  called 
to  Country  service,  ^porconable  alowance 
4  mayntenance  answerable  to  theire  seu^all 
l^aees  A  imploym'*,  annually  or  otherwise, 
4t  uppon  w^  grounds ;  &  they  are  further  de- 
area  to  send  in  their  thoughts  &  determi- 
nagona  In  wrighteinge  at  y*  next  gen'all 
Courte."— VoL  8.  1644. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  Court  exer- 
cised unlimitea  power.  From  blasphemy 
and  heresy  down  to  petty  larceny  or 
breaches  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  every  of- 
fence was  dealt  with ;  and  where  positive 
statutes  were  wanting,  the  laws  of  Moses 
were  ready  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Oft- 
en the  prisoner,  against  whom  a  case  could 
not  be  clearly  made  out,  was  either  pun- 
ished for  an  offence  of  a  minor  grade,  or 
dismissed  under  bonds,  or  with  a  repri- 
mand.   Thus 
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Eatherine  Cornish,  found  suspicious  of 
incontinency  was  seriously  admonished  to 
take  heed"— Vol  1.  225.  1688. 

And  Thomas  Owen,  about  the  same 
year,  though  acquitted  of  adultery,  of 
which  the  pimishment  was  death,  was 
nevertheless  believed  to  be  culpable,  and 
was  made  to  sit  two  hours  under  the  gal- 
lows with  his  paramour  by  his  side,  and 
a  "  roape  "  around  his  neck.  Wearing  a 
^'  paper,"  as  the  records  generally  express 
it,  was  a  very  common  punishment. 

"  John  Davies  for  his  grosse  offences  in 
attempting  lewdnes  w'h  divers  woomen, 
was  sentenced  to  bee  severely  whiped  both 
heare  and  at  Ipswich,  <&  to  weare  the  letter 
Y  upon  his  breast  upon  his  uppermost  ^r- 
ment  untill  the  court  do  discharge  hun." 
—VoL  1.  288.  1688.  O.  a 

"Robte  Coles  is  fBned  V/.  <fe  enioyned  to 
stand  w'h  a  white  sheete  of  pa*^  on  his  back 
wherein  a  drunkard  shal  be  written  in 
greate  Tres  <k  to  stand  therew^h  soe  long 
as  the  Court  thinks  meete,  for  abuseing  him- 
selfe  shamefully  w*h  drinke  *  ♦  •  •  A 
o*h'  misdemean"."— Vol.  1.  102.  1638. 

This  sentence,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, produced  only  a  temporary  effect ; 
for,  but  a  short  time  after,  we  find  him 
again  before  the  Court,  w^en  the  follow- 
ing order  was  passed. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  Robte  Coles,  for  dnm- 
kenes  by  him  comitted  att  Roxbury,  shalbc 
disfranchized,  weare  about  his  necke  <b  so 
to  hange  upon  his  outward  garm*,  a  D 
made  of  redd  cloath  &  sett  upon  white,  to 
contynue  this  for  a  yeare,  and  not  to  leave 
it  of  att  any  ^rme  when  hee  comes  amongst 
company,  un^r  penalty,"  Ac — VoL  1.  108. 
1633. 

One  Richard  Wilson,  %  servant,  for 
theft  was  sentenced  to  three  years  addi- 
tional service,  and  to  wear  a  T  upon  his 
outer  garment. 

Sometimes  the  punishments  were  yet 
more  whimsical.  Witness  the  following, 
upon  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Fort. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  S'ieant  Perkins  shall 
carry  40  turfs  to  the  ffort,  as  a  punishmt  for 
drunkenes  by  him  comitted." — Vol.  1.  103. 
1638. 

"  Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion,  take- 
ing  £1.  18b.  7d.  for  the  plank  wood  work  of 
Boston  stocks,  is  fined  5/.  A  censured  to  bee 
set  an  houre  in  the  stocks." — VoL  1.  260. 
1639. 

One  feels  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  this 
sentence ; 

**  For  'tis  the  sport,  to  hare  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard.** 

The  common  penklty  for  swearing  or 
railing  was  putting  the  offender's  tongue 
in  a  cleft  stick ;  a  very  painful  as  well  as 
humiliating  punishment. — Thus : 
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"  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Aplegate, 
was  censured  to  stand  w^h  her  tongue  in  a 
©left  stick,  for  swearing,  railing  andrevile- 
ing."— Vol.  1.  178.  1686, 

"Robert  Shorthose,  for  swearing  by  the 
bloud  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
tongue  put  into  a  cleft  stick,  and  to  stand 
so  by  the  space  of  haulfe  an  houre.""— -YoL 
1.  lis.  1636. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  modem  imio- 
▼ations  have  rendered  it  so  difficult  to 
risit  medical  quackery  with  the  punish- 
ment it  deserves.  The  newspapers  are  so 
burdened  with  the  advertisements  of  drug- 
mongers,  that  a  foreigner  might  reason- 
ably  suppose  that  Americans  breakfast 
upon  pills,  take  lotions  instead  of  baths, 
bitters  for  juleps,  and  after  dinner  fortify 
against  mdigestion  with  "  pepsin."  Our 
&thers,  good  men,  did  not  let  empirics 
throw  children  into  epilepsy,  nor  sell  mo- 
lasses-and-water  for  sarsaparilla,  with  im- 
punity ;  e.  g. 

"Nich:  Knopp  is  fyned  V^,  for  tekeing 
upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvey  by  a  water 
of  noe  worth  nor  value,  which  nesolde  att  a 
very  dear  rate,  to  be  imprisoned  till  hee 
pay  his  ffyne  or  give  securytie  for  it,  or  els 
to  be  whipped,  and  shallM  lyable  to  any 
mans  ac^on  of  whome  hee  hath  receaued 
money  for  the  s*.  water."— Vol.  1.  67.  1630. 

The  distinctions  in  society,  as  before  in- 
timated, were  somewhat  broadly  marked. 
At  a  later  period,  it  was  customary  in 
every  congregation  to  have  the  seats  in 
the  meeting-house  assigned  once  a  year  to 
the  people  according  to  their  rank  j  this 
was  termed  "  seating  the  meeting."  Ma- 
gistrates and  others  in  official  station,  the  ' 
military,  and  persons  of  good  families  or 
estates,  were  scrupulouslydesignated  by 
their  appropnate  titles.  We  insert  some 
of  the  names  of  the  officers  chosen  in 
1646 ;  a  random  specimen. 

"  John  "Winthrop,  sen.  Esq',  Gk)u'n»        * 
Thomas  Dudley,  Esq',  Dep*  Gou*n' 
John  Endecott,  Esq',  Assistant. 
Herbert  Pelham;  Esq',  Assistant 
Increase  Nowell,  gent^  Assistant  and  Se* 

cretary. 
Wm.  Pinchon,  gent,  Assistant 
Mr.  Rich :  Russell,  Treasurer. 
Capt  Wm.  Hauthorne  is  chosen  speaker 
of  the  howse  of  Deput*  for  this  session." — 


vol  8.  68.  1646. 


The  names  of  Hawthorne  and  Pyn- 
CHON  will  be  at  once  linked  together  in 
the  reader's  mind.  The  ancestor  of  our 
most  gifted  novelist,  and  the  founder  of 
the  family  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
the  "House  of  Seven  Gables,"  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  of  the  tie  that  has 
since  joined  them  so  indissolubly. 

The  appellation  "  Mr."  though  not  the 
highest,  was  still  a  very  respectable  one. 


A  curious  instance  occurs  where  the  de- 
privation of  this  prefix  was  considered  a 
suffident  punishment  for  theft ;  while  the 
accessories,  who  were  of  the  lower  class, 
having  neither  dignity  to  lose,  nor  money 
to  atone  for  their  crime,  had  to  submit 
theu*  backs  to  the  constable's  whip. 
Though  it  has  been  printed  before, 
{HutchinsofOs  Hist.  Mass,,)  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  insert  it  here. 

"Jt  is  ordered  that  Josias  Plastowe  shall 
(for  stealing  4  basketts  of  come  from  th« 
Indians)  retume  them  8  basketts  againe, 
be  ffined  V/.  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.  as  form'ly 
hee  used  to  be,  and  that  Willam  Buckland 
and  Tho:  Andrewe  shalbe  whipped  for 
being  accessary  to  the  same  ofnenoe.** — 
Vol.  1.  88.  1681. 

The  most  respectful  tenn  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  untitled  was,  *'Qood- 
man,"  or  "  Good  wife ;"  in  the  latter  gen- 
erally abbreviated  to  "  Goody,"— very  sug- 
gestive of  red  cloaks,  broom-handles,  and 
other  appliances  of  witchcraft.    Thus : 

"  Gooddy  ffinch  was  censured  to  bee  se- 
verely whiped  to  morrow,  and  so  kept  ia 
prbon."— VoL  1.  282. 1640. 

A  variety  of  admonitions,  sentences,  Ac., 
are  given,  to  illustrate  more  fuUy  the  mi- 
nute surveillance  exercised  in  regard  to 
morals  and  manners. 

"  John  Stone  and  his  wife  were  admonish- 
ed to  make  biger  bread,  and  to  take  heede 
of  offending  by  makeing  too  little  bread 
hereafter."— Vol.  1.  265. 1689. 

"Willi:  Wake  was  eounselled  to  go 
whom  to  his  wife,  and  upon  his  ^^ise  so  to 
do,  his  repentance  and  testimony  of  his  good 
behavio' hee  was  discharged." — ^Vol.  1.  294. 

1640. 

"  Rich'd  Hollingsworth,  for  prophaning 
the  saboth  in  travelling,  was  censured  to 
bee  set  in  the  stocks  upon  a  lecture  day  at 
Salem."— Vol  1.  287.  1687. 

"Benjamin  Hubberd  was  also  solemly 
admonished  of  his  failing  for  being  in  com- 
pany w'h  James  Browne  and  the  rest,  and 
often  drinking  of  the  strong  water  bottk 
w*h  them,  and  not  reaving  them." — ^VoL  1. 

198.  1687. 

"James  Davies,  for  his  unquietness  w*b 
his  wife,  was  enioyned  to  appear  at  the  next 
Court  of  Assistante."— Vol  1.  282.  164a 

"  Thomas  Makepeace,  because  of  his  no- 
vile  disposition,  was  informed,  wee  wera 
weary  of  him  unlesse  he  reforme." — ^VoL  1.. 
240.  1688. 

"Ezekiel  Holliraan,  appearing  upon 
suroons,  because  hee  did  not  frecjuent  tht 
publike  assembly es,  and  for  seduceug  many, 
hee  was  referd  by  the  Court  to  the  mime- 
tera  for  conviction."— Vol  1.  216,  1687. 

The  Court,  with  commendable  liberali- 
ty, were  unwilling  that  a  forsaken  woman 
should  a/wa^  remain  in  widowhood.    In 
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the  following  instmoe,  one  woold  think 
the  period  quite  long  enough. 

"My>*  I>oit>thy  Pester,  whoee  husband 
went  into  England  some  ten  jeares  since, 
and  was  never  to  this  day  heard  o(  uppon 
her  petition  to  this   Court*   hath  liberty 

f  ranted  her  to  marry  when  God  by  his  ^vi- 
enee  shall  afford  her  an  Oppertunitie.'*— 
VoL  S.  362.  1652. 

Whecher  the  patient  Dorothy  ever 
found  her  '*  Oppertunitie,"  the  records  do 
not  tell. 

Daniel  Fairfield,  a  notorious  offender 
igainst  morality,  was  most  severely,  and 
(i^  mutilation  were  ever  justifiable)  most 
justly  punished  by  whipping,  slittmg  his 
nose,  &C.  He  likewise  wore  a  rope  two 
or  three  feet  long  round  his  neck  for  seve- 
ral years.  His  wifo,  with  a  forgiving  af- 
fection which  even  tne  wretched  husSind 
must  have  wondered  at,  petitioned  the 
Court  session  after  session,  for  permission 
to  drop  the  ignominious  badge ;  and,  at 
last,  having  been  successful  in  that,  she 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  emigrate. 
This  is  the  answer  of  the  Court : 

**Upon  the  petition  of  Elisa:  ffairefeild, 
it  is  granted  that  her  husband,  she  &  their 
children  [oiay]  depart  out  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion unto  such  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
it  ahaU  i^ease  CkKl  to  dispose.''— Vol  2.  232. 
1649. 

The  cortness  of  this  license  would  in- 
dicate that  the  magistrates  were  quite  as 
well  pleased  with  the  departure  as  the 
heart-sick  woman  herself. 

The  extreme  severi^  with  which  the 
laws  were  executed  at  first  seems  to  have 
relaxed  somewhat  about  1653.  Among 
the  more  zealous  religionists,  the  lamenta- 
tkns  for  the  decline  oi  piety  were  loud 
and  frequent.  At  length  the  General 
Court  took  up  the  matter,  and  referred 
the  whole  sul^ect  of  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  times  to  a  special  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  present  a  plan  for  thorough 
reformation.  A  long  report  was  made 
hy  the  committee,  and  is  now  on  file, 
Man.  Archives,  vol.  10.,  fol.  338.  1654 
It  recommends  reform  under  fourteen 
distinct  heads.    The  preamble  reads  thus : 

"  Conceaming  many  Evells  growing 
amongst  us  of  sundry  Kinds,  we  conoeaue 
y*  Lord  calls  us  to  soleme  and  serious  hu- 
miUiation,  y^  euells  may  be  discouered  and 
p' vented,  y«  lord  thenn  appearing  eyine 
the  many  mercyes  wee  haue  receued,  ana 
oar  unsutableness  thereunto." 

Among  the  subjects  specially  mention- 
ed, are,  Fasts,  public  and  private,  more 
Hberal  support  of  the  Ministry,  a  House 
of  Correction  for  the  idle  and  dissolute, 
panishment  of  aggressive  heretics,  pirates, 
rianderers.  and  the  improyement  of  schools. 

▼ot.  u.— 10 


Three  items  of  the  proposed  great  refor- 
mation we  suli^join : 

" 8.  Wheras  much  Grieff  lyeth  on  y*  spirits 
of  many  godly,  &  much  dishonor  redounds 
unto  Go^  by  sleepinesse  of  ^sons,  in  y* 
publique  ordinances  of  Christy  wee  conceaue 
It  meet  from  this  Court  bee  declared,  y* 
It  is  y*  duty  of  such  ^ons,  who^  while  y* 
ordinaaoes  of  Christ  are  di«>pensing,  shal  sit 
neere  such  ipsons,  to  awaken  ym,  and.  In 
case  they  shal  bee  offended,  to  Admonish 
ym  priuatly.  If|  notwithstanding,  they 
shall  ^ist  therin  Aversely,  y  to  Com- 
plagne  of  ym  to  y*  magisti-at  or  commis- 
sion' or  Townsmen  of  3^  Towne,  who  are 
sharply  to  admonish  ym.  This  order  to  bee 
publiquely  posted  In  some  open  place  of  y 
meetinghouse  by  y*  Constable  of  y^  Towne." 

*'  9.  That,  In  all  Elections  wherein  ffree- 
men  and  non  ffreemen  voat^  Its  conceaued 
meet  yS  whereas  Scotch,  seruants,  Irish, 
negers,  and  ^sons  under  one  and  twenty 
years  have  liberty  to  voate,  y*  ffreemen 
who  undergoe  all  y*  burdens  of  this  Com- 
'welth  should  haue  a  double  voate." 

"10.  This  Court  considering  y*  Cruel 
and  malignant  spirrit  y'  haue  from  tyme  to 
tyme  been  manifest  in  y*  Irish  Jlfation 
against  y«  English,  doe  hereby  declare  thyr 
ffihibition  of  any  Irish  men,  women  or 
childrens  being  brought  Into  this  Jurisdio- 
tion"  <&& 

At  a  later  period,  when  a  series  of  cala- 
mities overtook  the  Colony,  communica- 
tions came  in  fix)m  the  country  expressing 
very  great  concern  at  what  were  con- 
sidered evident  marks  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. Whereupon  a  committee  was 
formally  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  "to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
God's  wrath  ! "  The  matter  is  too  long 
and  word  V  to  be  quoted  here. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  the 
Puritans,  from  their  stem  treatment  of 
idleness  and  vice,  were  deficient  in  charity 
to  the  poor.  But  this  was  far  from  the 
fact.  Th^  unfortunate,  whether  from 
sickness  or  accident,  never  applied  to  the 
Court  for  aid  in  vain.  The  bene&ctions 
of  that  day  were  in  far  greater  proportion 
to  the  slender  resources  of  the  colony, 
than  are  our  boasted  charities  to  the 
immense  wealth  we  have  accumulated. 
Nor  were  the  recipients  of  charity  herded 
like  animals  or  criminals,  and  left  to  die 
without  the  presence  of  a  friend  to  cheer 
the  last  moments  of  life.  The  order  fol- 
lowing, of  which  there  are  many  parallels, 
will  show  the  fact  we  have  stated,  as  well 
as  the  simplicity  of  the  times : 

*'It  was  ordered  that  Alexander  Beck 
should  have  24  bushels  of  corne  for  Mary 
Joanes  for  the  time  past,  A  for  the  time  to 
come,  a  bushell  of  come  a  weeke,  A  to 
have  two  blankets  ^  a  rug  -to  keepe  her 
warme."— VoL  1.  296.  164a 
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Com  in  1640  was  worth  4b,  sterling, 
equal  to  nearly  $2  50  now. 

The  following  order  contains  the  first 
notice  of  witchcraft  upon  the  records  of 
the  General  Court,  although  some  faint 
foreshadowing  of  its  terrible  career  was 
obsenred  at  Springfield  a  year  or  two 
previous. 

"The  Co'te  desire  the  Coarse  w<h  bath 
been  token  in  England  for  diseou'y  of 


witchesy  by  watching  them  a  certaine  time : 
It  is  orde'd  that  the  best  &  surest  way 
may  be  forthw*h  be  put  in  practice,  to  be- 
gin this  night  if  it  may  be,  oeing  the  18'^ 
of  the  8'*  m»,  [May,]  <fe  that  the  husband 
may  be  confined  to  a  private  roome,  &  be 
also  then  watched"— \^l.  2.  20S.  1648. 

A  further  account  of  this  remarkable 
superstition,  as  well  as  many  other  topics, 
must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
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MY  Dear  Sir, — Do  people  in  general, 
upon  this  side  of  the  great  water,  read 
Homer  1  Virgil,  I  know,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Union,  is  a  lady's  book ;  nor  is  there, 
I  think,  any  ancient  author  that  better 
deserves  the  honor.  But  the  man's  book, 
Homer  ?  It  is  not  every  boy  that  learns 
Greek ;  and  not  all  who  learn  Greek  read 
through  the  whole  forty-eight  books  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Is' Pope  much 
studied?  I  should  fiincy  not:  and,  in- 
deed, though  one  is  glad  to  hear  any  one 
say  that  he  has,  in  the  past  tense,  read 
that  ingenious  composition,  it  is  not  easy 
to  bid  any  one,  in  the  future,  go  and  read 
it  And,  if  not  Pope,  whom  can  we  re- 
commend? Chapman  is  barbarous,  dis- 
sonant, obsolete,  incorrect.  In  Ilobbes 
there  are  two  good  lines,  well  known,  but 
they  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 

**  And  like  a  star  upon  her  boeom,  lay 
Hla  beautiful  and  ahining  golden  head." 

(They  are  of  Astyanax  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother ;  and  how  that  first  of  English 
prosaists  was  inspired  with  them  remains 
a  problem  to  all  generations.)  Cowper, 
who  could  read,  however  much  enjoined 
to  it  ?  In  short  there  neither  is,  nor  has 
been,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  will  be, 
any  thing  like  a  translation.  And  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  world  of  the  future 
will,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  go  forth 
upon  its  way,  clearing  forests,  building 
dippers,  weaving  calicoes,  and  annexing 
Mexicos,  aocomi^ishing  its  natural  mani- 
fest destiny,  and  subsiding  into  its  primi- 
tive aborif^inal  ignorance.  Accomplishing 
our  manifest  destiny !  to  be,  that  is,  the 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  " 
to  the  human  race  in  general ;  and  then, 
peradventure,  when  the  wood  has  all  been 
hewn,  and  the  water  drawn,  to  cease  to 
exist,  to  be  effaced  from  tne  earth  we 
have  subdued — 

**Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Nor  the  fUrlons  winter's  rages, 
Thou  thine  earthly  task  hast  done, 
Homeward  gone,  and  ta'eo  thy 


To  cease  to  exist,  to  vanish,  to  give  place, 
in  short,  to  some  nobler  kind  of  men,  in 
whose  melodious  and  fiexible  form  of 
speech  the  old  Homer  will  have  a  chance 
of  reappearing  unimpaired,  or  possibly 
some  new  Homer  singing  the  wrath  of 
another  Achilles  and  the  wanderings  of  a 
wiser  Ulysses. 

Fiat  voluntas !  Let  us  go  forward  to 
our  manifest  destiny  with  content,  or  at 
least  resignation,  and  bravely  fill  up  the 
trench,  which  our  nobler  successors  may 
thus  be  able  to  pass. 

In  the  mean  time,  various  attempts  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  yoars  at 
rendering  Homer  in  modem  English 
hexameter  verse.  We  venture  to  pro* 
nounce  them  unsuccessfiil.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  make  readable  English  hexa- 
meters at  all ;  not  an  easy  thing  even  in 
the  freedom  of  original  composition,  but  a 
very  hard  one,  indeed,  amid  the  restric- 
tions of  faithful  translation.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  gained,  and  has  charmed,  has 
instructed  in  some  degree,  and  attuned 
the  ears  of  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women (in  literature  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say),  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  flow  and  cadence  of  this  hitherto  un- 
acceptable measure.  Yet,  the  success  of 
Evangeline  was  owing,  not  more,  we  think, 
to  the  author's  practised  skill  in  versifica- 
tion than  to' his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  his  material.  Even  his  powers,  we 
believe,  would  fail  to  obtain  a  wide  popu- 
larity for  a  translation  even  from  a  language 
so  nearly  akin  to  our  own  as  the  German. 
In  Greek,  where  grammar,  inflection,  in- 
tonation, idiom,  habit,  character,  and 
genius  are  all  most  alien,  the  task  is  very 
much  more  hopeless. 

Moreover,  in  another  point,  it  may  be 
right  to  turn  the  Louise  of  Voss,  and  the 
Herman  and  Dorothea  of  Goethe  into 
corresponding  modem  so-called  hexa- 
meters.   If  the  verse  is  clumsy  in  our 
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randeriiig,  so  was  it  to  begin  with  in  the 
original.  If  no  high  degree  of  elegance  is 
attained,  no  high  degree  of  elegance  was 
there  to  be  lost. 

Bat  in  Greek  there  seems  really  hardly 
a  reason  for  selecting  this  in  preference  to 
some  readier,  more  native  and  popular 
form  of  Terse.  Certainly  the  easy  flowing 
eoaplets  of  Chancer,  the  melodious  blanK 
Terse  of  Shakspeare,  or  some  improTed 
Tariety  of  ballad  metre,  such  as  Mr.  Frere 
used  in  translating  the  Cid,  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  not  less  like  the  original  music 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  that  which 
we  listen  to  with  pleasure  in  Evangeline, 
and  read  without  much  trouble  in  the 
Herman  and  Dorothea.  Homer's  round- 
ing line,  and  Virgil's  smooth  Terse,  were 
both  of  them  (after  more  puzzling  about 
it  than  the  matter  deserTes,  I  have  con- 
vinced myself)  totally  unlike  those  lengthy, 
sbraggling,  irregular,  uncertain  slips  of 
prote  mesuree  which  we  find  it  so  hard 
to  measure,  so  easy  to  read  in  half-a-dozen 
ways,  without  any  assurance  of  the  right 
one,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Voss, 
the  Grothic  nations  consider  analogous  to 
dassic  hexameter. 

Lend  me,  if  you  can  spare  them  for  a 
moment  or  two.  my  dear  sir,  your  ears, 
and  tell  me,  honor  bright,  is 

GoBtieaere  onmes,  Intcntlqiie  on  tenebant 
the  same  thing  as 

Hab*  ich  den  Harkt  and  die  Strasse  doch  nfcht  bo 
fliBaam  geselMiL 

Were  I  to  interpolate  in  a  smooth  passage 
of  Evangeline  a  verse  from  the  Georgics 
or  the  iBneid,  would  they  go  together  ? 
Is  the  following  a  metrical  sequence : 

Thna,  In  the  ancient  time  the  snoothYirfilian  verses 
F4IL  en  the  Ustcmlng  ear  of  the  Boman  princes  and 

people. 
Ut  beiU  rfgwniw  Lanrentl  Tannu  ab  aroo. 

There  is  one  line,  one  example  of  the 
smooth  Virgilian  verses,  which  perhaps 
Mr.  Longfellow  would  have  allowed  him- 
self to  use,  and  his  readers  consented  to 
accept,  as  a  real  hexameter, 
^argeas  bnmldft  mella  soporlilBnimque  papaver, 

migfat,  perhaps,  have  been  no  more  ob- 
jected to  thain 

Toos  lea  Booigeob  de  Ghartres  et  le  carillon  de  Dnn- 
kcrqna. 

Tet  even  this  most  exceptionable  form,  with 
its  special  aim  at  expressing,  by  an  adap- 
tation of  sound  to  sense,  the 

Sesttering  of  Hqnld  honeys  and  soporiferons  poppy, 

is  a  model  of  condensation,  brevity,  smooth- 
ness, and  neltetS,  compared  with  that 
qvawling  bit  of  rhytlunical  prose  into 
which  I  have  turned  it. 

But^  we  are  going  to  be  learned,  my 
desr  an- ;  so  I  release  your  kind  ears,  and 


beg  you  will  no  longer  trouble  either 
yourself  or  them — but,  some  one,  I  fore- 
see, of  the  numerous  well-instructed  future 
readers  of  this  private  correspondence  will 
interpose  with  his  or  her  objection,  and 
will  tell  me.  You  read  your  Latin  verse 
wrongly,  you  don't  put  the  stress  upon 
the  icttis, — you  should  pronounce  Virgil 
like  Evangeline,  Evangeline  is  the  true 
hexameter ;  in  Virgil  the  colloquial  accent 
which  you  follow  was  lost  in  the  accent 
of  verse.    The  Eomans  of  old  read  it,  not 

Ut  b611i  sSgnam  Lanr^ntl  T6mns  ab  irco^ 
but 

Ut  belli  signftm. 

0  dear !  and  can  you,  courteous  and  well- 
instructed  reader,  positively  read  your 
Georgics  or  -^neid  in  that  way  1  Do  you, 
as  a  habit,  scan  as  you  go  along  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  it  very  awkward,  must  not 
the  Romans  also  have  felt  it  rather  awk- 
ward, to  pass  so  continually  and  violently 
from  the  ordinary  to  the  sing-song  accen- 
tuation ?  And  if,  as  I  think  you  must 
allow,  there  was  some  awkwardness  in  it, 
why  is  it  that  Virgil,  and  the  other  good 
versifiers,  so  constantly  prefer  that  form 
of  verse  in  which  this  awkwardness  most 
appears  ?    Why  is 

Sp&rgens  hiiinida  m^Ua,  soporiferAmqne  pap&ver, 

where  there  is  no  such  difficulty,  a  rare 
form,  and  "  Ut  b^lli  signum,"  where  there 
is,  a  common  and  favorite  one  ?  Do  you 
know  ?  I  shall  venture  to  assert  that  in 
the  Latin  language,  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation was  this,  which  enjoined  the  awk- 
wardness you  complain  of;  the  separation, 
in  general,  of  the  colloquial  and  the  metri- 
cal accent,  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
we  observe,  who,  unless  the  two  coindde^ 
think  the  verso  bad.  Enough  of  this, 
however. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is 
past — come  back,  my  dear  sir,  we  will 
talk  no  more  prosody — only  just  allow 
me  to  recite  to  you  a  few  Terses  of  metc^- 
phrase,  as  they  used  to  say,  from  the 
Odyssey ;  constructed  as  nearly  as  may  be 
upon  the  ancient  principle;  quantity,  so 
far  as,  in  our  forward-rushing,  consonant- 
crushing,  Anglo-savage  enunciation — ^long 
and  short  can  in  any  kind  be  detected, 
quantity  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  and 
care  also  bestowed,  in  the  second,  to  nave 
the  natural  accents  very  frequently  laid 
upon  syllables  which  the  metncal  reading 
depresses. 

The  aged  Nestor,  sitting  among  his  sons 
at  Pylos,  is  telling  Telemachus,  who  has 
come  from  Ithaca  to  ask  tidings  of  his 
father,  how,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the 
insolence  and  violence  of  the  Achseans 
called  down  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
the  Father  of  the  Gods  and  the  stem  blue- 
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eyed  virgin,  his  daughter.  Agamemnon 
and  Menelftus,  flushed  with  wine,  quar- 
relled openly  in  an  assembly  held  at 
ranset,  which  broke  up  in  disorder  and 
tumult ;  the  leaders,  some  of  them,  stay- 
ing behind  to  please  Agamemnon,  others, 
drawing  down  their  ships  without  delay 
and  saUing  off  with  Ulysses,  came  as  far 
as  Tenedos,  and  then  turned  agam  back. 
Bat  I,  says  Nestor — 

Bat  I,  with  inj  sbipa  in  a  body,  the  whole  that 

obeyed  me, 
Fled,  well  perceiving  that  wrath  was  rising  sgalnst  ns, 
Tydldes  also  fled  with  me,  his  coropanv  otllTng; 
Later,  npon  oar  track  followed  tlie  yellow  MenelSos; 
In  Lesbos  foand  ns,  debating  there  of  the  lone  voyacvt, 
Were  we  to  sail,  to  wit,  by  this  side  of  the  rocky 

Chios, 
Maklnff&r  Psyrle-isle,  Chios  being  kept  to  the  lar- 

Or  to  the  flu*  side,  Chios  along  by  the  windy  Mlmanta. 

Will  this  sort  of  thing  please  the  modem 
ear?  It  is  to  be  feared  not  It  is  too 
late  a  day  in  this  nineteenth  century  to 
introduce  a  new  principle,  however  good« 
into  modem  European  verse.  We  must 
be  content  perhaps,  in  this,  as  in  other  and 
higher  matters,  to  take  things  as  we  find 
them,  and  make  the  best  we  can  of  them. 
You.  I  dare  say,  my  dear  sir,  though  per- 
haps no  great  lover  of  hexameters  at  all, 
will  prefer  to  my  labored  Homerics  the 
rough  and  ready  Anglo-savage  lines  that 
follow.  They  render  the  prayer  of  Achilles 
when  ho  is  sending  out  Patroclus  with  the 
Myrmidons  to  check  the  victory  of  the 
Trojans. 

DononCan,  Pelasgican  Zeus,  np  in  hea\«n  above  ns, 
King  of  Dodona,  the  stormy  and  cold,  where  thy 

Selli  attend  tliee, 
Barefbot,  that  wash  not  their  feet,  whose  bed  is  the 

earth,  thy  expounders — 
Onoe  when  I  prnyea  thee  before,  thoa  gavest  mo  all 

my  petition, 
Oayest  mo  honor,  and  greatly  afflicted  the  host  of 

Aehala; 
Even  so  now  too,  Zens,  fulfil  my  prayer  and  petition ; 
lam  myself  staying  here,  alone  in  the  midst  of  my 

vessels. 
But  I  Mm  sending  my  friend,  and  the  Myrmidon 

people  about  him 
Into  the  battle:    O  Zea^  Wide>SeSr,  accord  to  him 

honor, 
Strengthen,  embolden  the  heart  in  hla  breast;  that 

Nectar  to-day  may 


Bee  whether  my  companion  lias  skill  of  his  own  fcr 

the  battie, 
Or  is  invincible  only,  when  I  too  enter  the  onset 
And  when  the  might  of  his  hand  shall  have  drtraB 

the  war  from  the  galleys, 
Then  let  him  come  back  safe  to  me  by  the  side  oi  mj 

vessels. 
Unhurt,  bringing  me  home  my  arms  aod  all  my 

companions. 
So  in  his  prayer  he  spoke;  and  the  2Seas,  the  Goon- 

sellor, heard  him: 
Granted  liim  half  his  desire;  but  half  the  Father 

denied  him ; 
Granted  him  that  his  friend  should  drive  the  war  and 

the  onset 
Back  from  the  galleys;  denied  him  his  safe  retun 

from  the  Mttle. 

Here,  in  a  milder  mood,  the  poet  for 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  book,  describes 
the  "easy  living"  gods. 

*'Bo  the  live-long  day  they  thus  were  unto  the  sanaet 
Fessting;  neither  did  heart  lack  ever  a  portion  of 

banquet, 
Nor  lack  ever  the  lyre,  sweet-toned,  in  the  hand  of 

Apollo, 
Kor  the  muses,  in  tarn  singing  sweetly  with  beanti* 

fd  voices. 
But  as  soon  as  the  shining  light  of  the  sun  had  do- 

scended, 
They,  to  Iimt  them  down,  went  every  ona  to  his 

chamber. 
Where  for  each  one  a  house  the  fiir-fluned  Wockor 

with  both  hands, 
Even  Ilephoestus,  had  made  with  the  skill  of  his  un- 
derstanding. 
Zeus  also  to  his  bod,  the  Olympian  flasher  of  lightning; 
Where  he  was  wont  before,  when  dumbo*  swe^ 

came  upon  him — 
Thither  gone-up  was  deeping,  the  white-armed  Heera 

bMidehun." 

The  best  translations  of  Homer  into 
this  verse  which  I  am  acquainted  with 
are  those  by  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Dr.  Haw- 
trey  in  the  little  oblong-quarto  collection 
of  English  Hexameters.     Tet  after  all 

At  any  rate — 

My  dear  sir,  here  Is  a  chapter,  which,  be  it  for  better 

or  worse,  is 
From  beginning  to  end  about  hexameter  verses; 
Could  they  but  jlnffle  a  little,  ^were  better,  perh^ia; 

but  the  trouble 
Beally  is  endless,  of  hunting  for  rhymes  that  haro  aU 

to  be  double. 
Adieu,  Ull  the  next  time,  when  either  in  proee  or 

in  rhyme  I 
Hiq[>ly  may  find  something  better  to  gossip  aboot  la 

a  letter. 
In  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  sir,  till  writing  again 

may  beseem  us, 
I  am,  your  fldthflil,  obliged,  and  obedient, 

PiLurmSMUlb 


ACADI^  AND  THE  BntTH-PLACE  OF  EVAITGELINE. 


FR  some  thnel  had  been  possessed  with 
li  strong  desire  to  visit  Nova  Scotia. 
Of  this  province,  less  perhaps  is  known 
than  of  any  other  in  British  America^  so 
that  this  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  awaken 
curiosify.  But  the  pages  of  "  Evangeline  " 
which  1  had  lately  perused  threw  a  new 
interest  around  Acadie.  "  Ah,"  thought 
I.  ^*  Evangeline  no  longer  dwells  in  her 
peaceful  home ;  thoee  simple-hearted  pea- 


sante  have  departed,  and  every  trace  of 
them  has,  without  doubt,  been  effaced. 
But  yet  there  remains  the  land  which 
they  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  from  the 
forest ;  their  old  haunts  may  still  attract 
the  traveller,  and  around  the  beautiful 
spot  which  they  inhabited,  some  charms 
still  may  linger.  I  will  visit  this  land," 
said  I,  "  and  see  the  home  of  the  tender 
and  lovely  Evangeline." 
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Full  of  these  thoaglits,  I  left  Boston,. 
ftiid  when  I  arrived  at  St  John,  the  blue 
shores  of  the  other  pfovince,  just  visible 
above  the  horizon,  drew  me  on  with  a 
stronger  attraction,  ^fter  spending  three 
dajs  in  th#city,  I  left  for  the  town  of 
^  Digby  on  the  other  side  of  the  b^ATXhe 
distance  was  only  forty  miles,  Vn  the 
steamer  in  which  it  was  my  luck  to  em- 
hark,  was  so  inconceivably  slow,  that  eight 
hours  were  consumed  on  the  passage. 
How  would  Americans  endure  this  rato 
of  speed  1  But  after  all,  I  thought,  as  I 
looked  around  on  the  Provincials  who 
were  my  fellow-passengers,  it  seems  fast 
enough  for  them.  Tl^y  were  reclining 
lazily  on  the  seats  of  the  upper  deck, 
and  many  had  gone  below  to  their  berths. 
Although  they  were  all  large  and  healthy 
men,  yet  they  seemed  listless  and  dull, 
diq[»laying  none  of  that  unwearied  activi- 
ty winch  always  characterizes  a  citizen  of 
our  republic  The  ennui  which  reigned 
supreme,  presently  seized  upon  me  also, 
and  after  making  desperate  attempts  to 
rid  myself  of  it,  I  was  finally  compelled  to 
SQcemnb  to  its  power.  Sad  and  misera- 
ble I  walked  forward,  and  lighting  a  cigar, 
^ve  myself  up  to  gloomy  reflections. 
*^  Guess  you've  never  been  down  East 
afore,  mister,"  said  a  sharp,  cracked  voice 
behind  me.  It  was  not  a  particularly 
mirthful  remark,  but  my  melancholy  van- 
ished at  onoe,  and  a  kind  fellow-feeling 
came  over  me ;  for,  turning  round,  I  recog- 
nized a  fellow-countryman. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  Down  East 
Ci4>tain  ?  If  not,  let  me  advise  you  to  go 
at  onoe  in  search  of  one,  for  he  is  an  origi- 
naL  You  will  not  have  to  travel  far  to 
find  him.  Go  to  the  wharves  at  Boston 
or  New- York,  go  to  any  seaport  town,  and 
you  will  see  one.  In  fact,  go  where  you 
will,  east  or  west,  north  or  south)  to  i^e 
wilds  of  Oregon,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  you  will  probably  see  him  eve- 
rywhere before  you.  The  one  before  me 
wu  a  type  of  his  class.  He  seemed  to 
have  dressed  himself  in  his  holiday  garb. 
His  beaver  was  of  the  fashion  of  the  last 
age.  He  had  a  frill  shirt,  whose  collar 
tomed  over  a  glaring  red  and  yellow  cot- 
ton handkerchief^  an  extremely  tight  pair 
of  pantaloons,  a  blue  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, the  collar  of  which  braced  his  head 
behind,  and  to  crown  all,  a  calf-skin  vest 
Having  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  I  found  that  he  was  born  in  Eastport, 
and  that  his  wife  lived  in  Yarmouth,  N. 
S.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  three  years, 
was  on  his  way  there  now,  and  almost 
broke  his  pipo  by  letting  it  fall  on  the 
deck,  while  he  gave  a  yell  of  delight  at 
the  thought  of  soon  seeing  his  Mehita- 
beL 


"  A  dam  la^  set  of  fellows,  them  Pro- 
vincials," said  he,  ^^  they  aint  got  the  pro- 
per stuff  in  them.  See  them  ^in'  off  to 
their  hammocks  instead  of  staym'  on  deck 
like  men.  They'll  never  make  nothin*. 
They're  too  lazy." 

'^  Do  you  know  much  about  the  prov- 
inces ?  "  said  I. 

"  Wal,  a  little.  I  lived  in  Yarmouth 
three  years  arter  I  married,  and  got  tired 
to  death  of  the  place,  so  I  had  to  go.  But 
it's  a  beautiful  country ;  why,  law  bless 
you,  I've  seen  some  of  the  finest  orchards 
and  fields  of  com  thar  that  you  could 
think  of;  and  Jerusalem!  sich  medders! 
They  have  fish  continewally  swimmin' 
around  them,  wantin'  so  much  to  be 
caught,  that  they  go  up  in  millions  into 
the  rivers,  and  what  do  these  people  do  ? 
Precious  little.  They  don't  desarve  the 
country.    They're  lazy ! " 

I  let  him  run  on  thus  for  some  time^ 
and  found  much  resemblance  between  his 
sayings  and  those  of  the  great  Samuel 
Slick. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  be  an- 
nexed ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  If  they  wur  to  be,  the 
country  in  ten  years  would  be  all  overran 
with  lankees,  and  before  the  Provincials 
knew  it  their  water  powers  and  best  landa 
would  be  put  to  some  profit.  And  the 
villages,  which  are  the  thunderinest  pooty 
places  you  ever  see,  would  soon  look  a  lit- 
tle lively." 

"  Ah  well,  Captain,  they  have  not  ^et 
had  time  to  develope  themselves ;  wait  a 
few  years,  and  things  will  be  different" 

"  Wait  a  few  years !  I  guess  we'll  have 
to  wait  till  eternity  then.  I  bet  my  pipe 
agin  a  tenpenny  nail,  that  they'll  never 
become  any  thin'  till  they  get  some  Yan- 
kees among  them.  The  wust  of  the  busi- 
ness is  to  see  how  they  look  down  on  us 
Yankees?" 

",Look  down  on  U8 .'" 

"Bo  shoor  they  do!  One  Provincial 
thinks  himself  as  good,  and  a  trifle  better, 
than  two  Yankees.  I  swow,  Job  himself 
would  be  riled  to  hear  them.  I  haint  no 
patience  with  them,  and  their  talk  about 
their  old  families,  and  loyalty,  and— but 
blame  it,  my  pipe's  out  Good  day,  Mis- 
ter." 

The  harbor  of  Digby  is  formed  by  the: 
widening  of  the  Annapolis  River,  which  at 
this  place  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
lake.  Here  the  river  mshes  into  the  b&y, 
having  burst  its  way  through  cliffs  lOOQ 
feet  in  height.  This  opening  goes  by  the 
name  of  Digby  Gut  It  is  a  wild  and 
sublime  chasm  in  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  seem  to  have  been  torn  asunder  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  So  deep  is  the 
deft,  that  in  some  places  no  bottom  has 
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ever  been  reached  with  the  sounding  lead. 
At  the  base  of  a  hill  facing  the  water,  and 
looking  up  the  riyer,  lies  &e  town  of  Dig- 
by^  appearing  beautifully  from  the  water, 
with  its  houses  half  hidden  among  trees. 
Multitudes  of  cherrj-trees  grow  here ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said,  that  in  no  place  in 
the  world  do  cherries  grow  with  greater 
profusion,  or  attain  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  Digby.  There  were 
also  i^um  and  peach  trees,  and  great 
numbers  of  apple-trees,  ooyered  with  theur 
beautiful  blossoms.  The  streets  were 
dean  and  neat,  sheltered  in  many  places 
by  shady  trees.  From  the  summit  of  the 
hill  behind  the  town,  the  eye  might  roam 
oyer  an  enchanting  landscape,  from  where, 
beneath  the  gazer,  Digby  lay  embosomed 
among  trees,  along  a  fertile  coast  broken 
by  the  outlets  of  small  riyers,  to  where, 
twenty  miles  away,  the  spires  and  church 
towers  of  Annapolis  rose.  The  water  be- 
fore is  always  dotted  with  yessels,  and 
from  the  lofty  rocky  bank  on  the  right, 
you  may  occasionally  hear  a  deep  roaring 
sound,  as  some  huge  pine-tree  thunders 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the 
water  below.  I  was  delighted  with  this 
loyely  town.  But  though  I  loyed  the 
quiet  of  this  little  spot,  yet  there  seemed 
a  sad  want  of  energy  and  busy  action. 
Eyery  one  was  idle  and  listless.  And 
there  was  another  circumstance  yet  more 
surprising.  Numbers  of  those  beautiful 
ladies,  for  which  Noya  Scotia  is  still  fa- 
mous, might  be  seen  riding  and  promena- 
ding, but  no  young  men  were  there  to  at- 
tend to  them.  "  Where  were  they  ?  "  I 
oould  not  help  inquiring.  "Oh,  they're 
all  gone  off*  to  the  State&^  was  the  answer, 
and  this  was  always  the  reply  to  such  a 
question.  The  "  States  *'  seems  to  be  the 
only  country  in  which  the  Noya  Scotia 
youth  think  themselyes  able  to  prosper. 
but  so  beautiful  was  the  country  around 
me,  so  fertile  the  soil,  so  pleasing  the 
manners  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted,  that  I  could  not  im- 
agine what  motiyes  could  induce  one 
who  was  bom  here  to  leaye  his  loyely 
home.  Why  can  they  not  be  as  success- 
ful in  this  new  country  as  in  ours  ?  The 
goyemment  is  almost  the  same.  The 
people  are  of  the  same  race,  their  manners 
and  customs  are  precisely  the  same.  The 
resources,  whether  mineral  or  y^etable, 
are  unbounded.  Myriads  of  fish  inhabit 
these  waters.  Forests  of  ship-timber 
grow  on  these  hills.  Then,  good  hea« 
yens !  why  should  a  youth,  with  energy 
enough  to  succeed  in  another  land,  aban- 
don his  more  attractiye  home,  when  there 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  one  may  with 
safety  inyest  either  capital  or  industry. 
I  left  Digby  after  a  stay  of  about  a 


.  week,  during  which  time  I  had  roamed 
through  all  those  enchanting  spots  which 
are  scattered  around  it  in  such  profusion. 
**Ah,"  thought  I^^  I  sat  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  lof^  elms,  toned  by  the 
uncwiging  sea-breeze,  "  if  aR^oya  Scotia 
rese^hes  this  place,  how  beautiful  a  land 
mus^n  be !  If  Digby  were  in  the  United 
States,  how  thronged  would  be  its  quiet 
streets!  With  its  beauties,  and  adyan- 
tages  for  sea-bathing,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed,  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  the 
most  frequented  watering-place  in  all 
America.'' 

Annapolis  is  a  town  of  about  the  same 
size  as  Digby.  It  was  founded  by  the 
French,  and  in  their  time,  under  the  name 
of  Port  Royal,  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
yince.  The  town  is  yery  beautiful,  and 
the  country  in  its  immediate  yicinity  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultiyation,  but  there  is 
nothing  here  of  so  striking  a  nature  as 
the  landscape  at  Digby.  Atf  I  was  in 
haste  to  see  the  birth-place  of  Eyangeline, 
I  soon  left.  There  were  no  railroads  here, 
and  for  this  I  was  not  sorry ;  for  to  me, 
a  leisurely  trayeller,  it  was  more  pleasant 
to  ride  slowly,  and  see  the  country,  than 
to  be  borne  onward  like  the  wind  amid 
smoke,  dust,  and  cinders.  A  coach  was 
my  conveyance,  and,  while  riding  along, 
I  fancied  myself  liying  one  hundred  years 
ago,  for  eyery  thing  was  this  much  behind 
the  present  age.  The  country  beyond 
Annapolis  is  exceedingly  rough.  Such 
heaps  of  stones  and  rocks,  such  wildness 
and  desolation,  such  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  cultiyation,  I  never  saw,  except  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  but  there  the 
barrenness  is  that  of  the  desert,  while 
here  it  extends  for  but  a  few  miles,  and 
its  ruggedness  is  that  of  a  mountainous 
country. 

A  little  old  gentleman  was  sitting  be- 
side me.  Suddenly  he  spoke — "  Dis  mus 
be  a  yer  strong  land  to  bear  de  yate  of 
such  beg  stones.  Monsieur ;  he,  he,  he ! " 

I  started  and  turned  round  in  horror. 
Looking  closely  at  him,  I  recognized  him 
as  a  Frenchman,  a  native  of  the  province, 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  hotel  at  Digby  a 
few  days  previously.  '*And  have  the 
Acadians,  the  honest,  unsophisticated  Aca- 
dians,  fallen  so  low  ?  Will  the  descendant 
of  those  oppressed  but  noble-hearted  men 
midce  a  pun?"  'Twas  too  true.  But. 
after  all,  I  felt  an  involuntary  respect  for 
him,  an  affection  for  him  and  his  race.  I 
thought  of  the  gentle  Acadienne,  Evange- 
line, and  forgave  his  observation. 

Entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I 
found  him  to  be  well-informed  about  Nova 
Scotian  politics ;  a  relation  of  his  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament 
Party  strife,  he  informed  me,  ran  very 
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b^  in  tills  proTinee  during  the  time  of 
election ;  relations  often  became  so  em- 
bittered toward  one  another,  that  thej 
nerer  after  became  friends.  In  many 
parts,  one  party  never  would  Uiink  of 
speaking  to  the  opposite  side.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  of  such  virulence 
and  ill-feeling  among  these  unenergetic  and 
quiet  people. 

My  companion  informed  me,  however, 
that  on  the  question  of  politics  the  Nova 
Sootians  were  always  most  excitable. 

We  stopped  for  half  an  hour  at  the 
pretty  village  of  Bridgetown,  and  after 
leaving  it,  found  that  the  country  became 
more  fertile  as  we  advanced.  There  were 
hosts  of  beautiful  places,  called  by  such 
umes  as  ''  Eden,"  ''  Paradise,"  and  they 
were  worthy  of  them.  The  road,  though 
lOQg,  was  not  monotonous.  Sometimes 
it  went  for  many  miles  through  a  thick 
forest,  then  coming  to  the  top  of  some  hill, 
a  beautiful  and  weU-cultivated  plain  would 
meet  the  eye.  At  other  times  long  rows 
of  willows  and  poplars  lined  the  road  on 
either  side.  There  were  many  lai*ge 
orchards,  which  we  continually  passed, 
some  of  which  consisted  of  several  thou- 
sand trees. 

Toward  evening  we  appproached  a 
beautifully  situated  and  attractive  village, 
called  Kentville,  which,  after  changing 
horses,  we  at  once  left  and  rattled  onward 
to  Horton.  This  is  tbe  present  name  of 
the  country  where  Evangeline  lived.  It 
is  only  seven  miles  from  Kentville,  so  that 
we  speedily  arrived  there.  Here  was  the 
Old  of  my  journey,  and  leaping  from  the 
tiresome  coach,  I  entered  a  little  inn,  not 
intending  to  visit  any  place  until  the  mor- 


The  Kev.  Edward  Barrell  and  I  had 
belonged  to  the  same  class  at  Harvard 
seven  or  eight  years  before.  He  was  the 
only  representative  of  the  provinces  at  the 
college,  and  stoutly  did  he  stand  up  for 
his  native  land.  To  hear  him,  you  would 
imagine  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  especi- 
ally Nova  Scotia,  to  be  a  second  Eden,  a 
land  of  promise,  the  garden  of  the  world. 
Although  I  believed  his  statements  to  be 
somewbat  colored  by  patriotism,  yet  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must 
be  something  uncommon  in  this  country, 
even  if  one  half  of  what  he  said  were  true. 
He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Horton 
for  three  years,  and  here  I  expected  to 
find  him. 

Galling  upon  htm,  the  next  day,  I  met 
with  a  most  warm  reception.  His  house 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road, 
with  large  shadowy  trees  before  it,  and 
on  the  left  was  an  apple-orchard,  whose 
trees  were  covered  with  delicious  blos- 
soms.   Flowers  of  many  kinds  grew  in  a 


garden  on  the  right,  and  behind,  the  e¥» 
wandered  down  a  long  extent  of  dike 
land,  which  spread  away,  intersected  with 
rivers,  and  glowing  in  the  freshness  of  its 
new  vegetation.  "  Wait  a  little  while," 
said  my  friend,  ^'  and  I  will  take  you  to 
some  beautiful  spots,  and  I  think  you  will 
apknowledge  that  you  would  find  it  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  produce  places  in  New  Eng^ 
land  to  equal  them  in  loveliness." 

I  did  not  reply,  but  smiled  at  the  un- 
diminished pride  of  country  which  my 
friend  evinced. 

We  walked  out  after  dinner,  and  went 
up  the  road  along  which  the  village  is 
built  Long  rows  of  poplars  and  willows 
grew  on  ei£er  side,  cooling  us  by  their 
shade.  A  hill  lay  before  us,  upon  which 
stood  a  handsome  edifice  in  an  unfinished 
state,  a  college,  I  believe.  We  ascended 
it,  and,  after  arriving  at  the  top,  turned 
and  looked  back.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  prospect  The  village  stretched  along 
the  foreground  beneath  us,  its  houses 
peeping  out  from  surrounding  groves  and 
orchards.  Farther  in  lay  the  dike  lands, 
extending  for  a  great  distance,  its  level 
surface  broken  in  one  place  by  an  island, 
which  rose  up  covered  with  trees.  Farther 
away  lay  the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its 
blue  waters  hemmed  in  bv  lofty  rocky 
shores,  and  from  out  its  midst  rose  boldly 
upward  a  towering  cliff  called  Blomidon. 
This  cliff  is  formed  by  the  abrupt  terminar 
tion  of  a  chain  of  hills,  which  extend  along 
nearly  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
province. 

"How  do  you  like  that?"  said  my 
companion. 

"  Surpassingly  beautiful  1  I  had  never 
expected  so  much.  But  all  the  dike 
land — how  came  it  here  ?  Who  reclaim- 
ed it  from  the  water  1 " 

^  It  was  the  work  of  the  early  Acadian 
settlers,  and  all  this  part  of  the  province 
was  originally  cultivated  by  them;  you 
may  often  meet  with  the  ruins  of  their 
houses  in  places  now  worn  out  by  long 
cultivation." 

'^  The  ruins  of  their  houses  ?  " 

^  Yes,  there  is  one  a  little  way  behind 


n 


you 

We  turned,  and  after  walking  about 
one  hundred  yards,  came  to  a  small  hol- 
low in  the  ground,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  once  l^n  the  cellar  of  a  house. 
Around  it  were  many  bricks  and  stones. 
It  was  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  clear* 
ing,  which  had  been  made  long  ago  in 
these  woods.  In  a  small  gully  at  a  short 
distance  a  brook  bubbled  and  gushed 
forth,  tumbling,  as  it  flowed  along,  over 
rocks  and  fallen  trees.  The  woods  encir- 
cled us  on  three  sides.  Apple-trees  were 
there  whksh  seemed  to  have  been  planted 
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a  haxidred  years  ago.  It  was  a  beauti- 
Ibl  spot.  ^  Could  not  this  haye  been  your 
home,  Eyangeline?  Might  not  this  soil 
have  been  pressed  by  your  feet,  and  these 
trees  i^anted  by  your  hands?"  I  re- 
clined <m  the  grass.  From  the  surround- 
ing woods  a  thousand  birds  were  singing, 
and  beneath  me  the  brook  uttered  no  less 
pleasing  music.  There  was  enchantment 
here! 

^  Haye  you  such  i^aoes  as  this  in  New 
England  ?  "  said  my  (Kend. 

This  aroused  me.  ''Like  this — it  is 
▼ory  beautiful,  but — why  yes,  of  course 
we  have." 

^  Come  on  a  little  farther,  and  we  may 
■ee  some  other  places.  Here,  follow  Uiis 
way,  we  will  make  a  rush  through  the 
woods.'* 

A  path  lay  before  us,  along  which  we 
passed.  It  had  been  trodden  by  many 
ieet,  and  every  obstruction  had  been  re- 
moved. We  came  to  another  brook  some- 
what larger  than  the  first.  Small  camps 
had  been  reared  along  its  banks  by  the 
students  of  the  college  below.  These 
woods  were  delightful :  above  they  were 
filled  with  birds,  and  below  grew  myriads 
of  wild  flowers,  such  as  ^  linears,"  and 
others  to  me  utterly  unknown.  We 
came  out  at  length  into  a  road  and  walked 
for  a  half  mile  or  so,  but  the  scenery 
grew  rather  tame. 

''Where  on  earth  are  we  going  to?"  I  at 
last  exclaimed. 

"Be  patient,  you  will  see  in  a  short 
time  "  cried  he. 

"Something  better  than  New  Eng- 
land?" 

"You  shall  judge." 

We  had  been  slowly  ascending  ever 
since  we  left  the  village.  The  summit  at 
last  lay  before  us;  we  still  walk^  on, 
and  at  last  came  to  where  there  was  a  de- 
scent Here  a  new  scene  opened  upon  us, 
different  from  that  which  had  before  ap- 
peared. The  hill  wont  abruptly  down 
ibr  a  great  distance,  and  opposite  arose 
others  msfre  lofty.  A  lovely  valley  lay 
beneath,  through  which  flowed  a  river  in 
a  winding  course,  whose  banks  were  lined 
with  green  willows  and  poplars.  Look- 
ing up  the  valley  to  the  right,  the  river 
was  lost  amid  trees  and  bushes.  Looking 
down,  it  appeared  at  times  through  the 
branches  of  elms  and  willows^  until  at 
length,  taking  a  turn,  it  became  lost  to 
view. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  name  of  this 
place?"  I  enthusiastically  inouired  of 
my  friencL  who  stood  gazing  witn  a  confi- 
dent smile.  "What  a  charming  spot! 
and  here  it  lies  hidden  completely  from  the 
world  unknown  and  unvisited." 

"  This  is  the  valley  of  the  Gaspereaux. 


Once  seen,  it  is  not  soon  forgotten.  But  it 
has  one  fault,  which  it  holds  in  common 
with  many  other  beautiful  places.  The 
inhabitants  are  ignorant,  and  indolent. 
When  you  come  closer,  these  houses  will 
appear  less  romantic,  and  those  irregular 
fences  will  appear  hideous."  We  descend- 
ed, and  if  from  the  summit  the  prospect 
was  charming,  nothing  was  lost  as  we  de- 
scended the  mountain,  until  we  drew  near 
the  village,  and  then  truly  the  charm  was 
broken.  Dirt  and  filth  were  every  where. 
Every  thing  showed  carelessness  and  indo- 
lence. Pigs  ran  rampant  through  a  mud- 
dy lane,  which  I  suppose  was  called  a 
road ;  and  the  bridge  which  crossed  the 
river  seemed  hourly  in  danger  of  falling 
in.  Ignorance  and  stupidity  dwelt  upon 
the  expressionless  countenances  which  met 
my  eyes. 

"We  have  nothing  like  this  in  New 
England,"  said  I  to  my  now  silent  com- 
panion. My  friend's  servant  had  brought 
his  carriage  here,  and  waited  our  arrival. 
We  jumped  in,  and  rode  down  along  the 
river.  The  fields  gradually  wore  a  better 
appearance,  and  the  houses  began  to  ap- 
pear neater ;  the  road,  too,  became  better, 
and  was  lined  with  trees  on  either  side. 
Many  orchards  were  here,  and  gardens 
fillea  with  peach  and  plum  trees.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  "  Gaspereaux's 
mouth."  There  was  the  place  where  the 
English  ships  lay;  and  here,  too,  I  thought 
perhaps  on  this  very  spot,  stood  the  poor 
exiles.  What  a  sight  must  it  have  been 
when  the  poor  defenceless  Acadians  were 
compelled  to  leave  a  home  like  ths  \  They 
were  rudely  torn  away  from  the  paradise 
where  they  dwelt  in  simplicity  'and  inno- 
cence. They  were  snatched  from  these 
their  green  fields,  and  from  the  fertile 
meadows  which  their  own  hands  had  so 
laboriously  cultivated;  and  while  their 
houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  they 
were  scattered  all  over  America. 

We  turned  away  from  the  place,  and 
rode  back  to  the  village.  The  valley  of 
fhe  Gaspereaux  seemed  jret  more  beauti- 
ful by  twilight.  Countless  fireflies  spar- 
kled through  the  woods,  before,  behind, 
and  around  us.  The  lowing  of  cattle  re- 
turning home,  and  the  tinkling  of  bells 
from  flocks  and  herds,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and  the  noise  of  the  rushing  river,  ^ 
added  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
We  looked  down  again  from  the  top  of  the 
hill.  "  Beautiful  v^ley !  why  should  such 
shiftless  and  ignorant  people  inhabit 
thee?"  My  American  feelings  came 
strongly  over  me.  "If  this  were  the 
United  States"  I  thought,— and  I  thought 
aloud,—"  If  this  were  the  United  SUtes, 
what  a  glorious  place  would  this  valley 
bec(»ie !    Those  dirty  houses  would  soon 
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be  torn  down,  and  beautiful  dwellings 
erected.''  "Yes,  and  if  this  were  the 
United  States,"  replied  my  incorrigible 
friend,  ''every  tree  would  be  cut  down. 
Those  cottages,  which,  when  seen  from/a 
distance,  are  so  romantic,  would  give  place 
to  unsightly  two-story  houses,  and  cotton 
fiutories  would  line  the  banks  of  this 
lovely  river." 

On  the  following  day  my  friend  told  me 
that  there  was  one  place  to  which  I  must 

S,  for  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  gem  of  Aca- 
L  We  rode  toward  the  village  of  Lower 
Horton,  which  was  about  four  miles  away. 
The  scenery  along  the  road  was  very  fine. 
and  the  country  was  in  a  good  state  of 
eoltivation.  We  ascended  a  hill  which 
lay  in  the  way.  On  arriving  at  the  sum- 
mit^ I  gazed  around,  and  the  scene  which 
met  my  view  was  such  as  bafiles  all  de- 
scription. Beneath  us  lay  a  broaO  ex- 
panse of  dike  land,  waving  with  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  intersected  by  roads,  and 
winding  streams,  whose  banks  were 
adorned  in  many  places  by  groves  and 
long  rows  of  trees.  On  one  side  the 
plam  was  protected  from  the  water  by  a 
long  island  which  arose, — ^a  natural  dike, 
through  the  green  groves  of  which  peeped 
forth  white  cottages  and  barns.  In  the 
dtstanoe  the  blue  Basin  of  Minas  ap- 
peared, encircled  with  its  lofty  rugged 
dii&,  among  which  the  ever-present  Blom- 
idon  towered  highest.  I  turned  away, 
unable  to  express  my  admiration.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Glancing  down  the  hill 
there  appeared  another  scene,  which  I  had 
not  before  noticed.  In  the  valley  lay  the 
village  of  Lower  Horton ;  the  small  and 
comfortable  houses,  so  old-fashioned,  and 
vet  80  attractive  in  their  appearance,  were 
built  along  the  road,  the  neat  gardens 


whkfa  lay  before  them  being  shaded  by 
spreading  elms  and  tall  poplars.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  down  upon  this  lovely  val- 
ley. A  rustic  picture  was  there.  Some 
old  men  sat  smoking  their  pipes  before 
an  ale-bouse ;  a  blac^mith  was  shoeing  a 
horse  in  front  of  his  shop,  and  while  I 
looked  a  group  of  laughing  merry  children 
burst  from  a  little  thatched  school-house, 
and  the  whole  village  at  once  resounded 
with  their  shouts — 
**  Sweet  Aabarn— loveliest  village  of  the  plala  I " 

I  muttered  half  unconsciously. 

"Sweet  Auburn  I  Yes,  you  may  weU 
call  it  so,"  replied  my  friend,  "  and  when- 
ever I  ride  down  this  hill  that  line  occurs 
to  me. 

"  This  village  was  the  principal  home 
of  the  Acadians,  though  none  of  their 
houses  remain.  That  wide  plain  yonder 
is  Grand  Pr6.  Look  ahead  a  few  miles— 
there  is  the  Gaspereaux's  mouth.  That  is 
the  spot  where  the  vessels  anchored. 
Down  this  road  came  the  long  train  of 
weeping  exiles,  as  they  went  to  those 
ships  which  were  to  carry  them  for  ever 
from  thtir  homes."  There  was  a  short 
pause,  and  my  friend  continued,  "You 
will  find  scattered  through  Nova  Scotia 
many  such  places  as  this,  and  if  you  ex- 
tend your  journey  to  the  other  province, 
you  will  meet  witn  villages,  where  to  the 
beauty  of  landscape,  and  romantic  situa- 
tion, are  united  the  simple  manners  and 
primitive  hospitality  of  the  Acadians." 

"No,  my  friend,"  replied  I,  warmly, 
"  this  province  has  no  place  equal  in  in- 
terest to  Horton,  for  our  Longfellow  has 
rendered  it  immortal ;  and  around  Horton 
the  remembrance  of  the  tender  love  and 
constancy  of  Evangeline  will  throw  an 
unfading  lustre." 


THE    OLD    MILL. 

UNDER  the  hill 
Standeth  the  quiet  mill. 
Deep  are  the  shadows  that  gather  below 

Under  the  dripping  fiume — 
Dreamy  the  water's  musical  glow, 
Down  in  the  noonday  gloom. 


Many  a  year 

The  phebe  hath  builded  here, 
Morning  and  night  from  the  broken  door 

Chaunting  her  solemn  strain, 
She  sits  where  the  sunshine  checkers  the  floor, 

Singing  of  what  has  been. 
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Close  beside 

The  green  quiescent  tide^ 
The  maples  lift  up  in  the  airs  of  spring 

Their  tufts  of  vermeil  flowers, 
And  the  afternoon  robin  stops  to  sing 

His  song  in  the  twilight  hours. 

Day  by  day, 

Musing  and  watchmg  his  prey, 
The  silent  kingfisher  sits  on  high. 

Dreaming  under  the  leaves, 
Where  the  fitful  breezes  wander  by, 

And  the  birch  its  fragrance  gives. 

Through  the  trees 

That  almost  mingle  their  leaves. 
Steals  down  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky, 

Down  where  the  lilies  grow ; 
And  the  sudden  swallow  fiitting  by. 

Dips  his  blue  wings  bekw. 

From  hidden  springs, 
Where  the  mottled  ground  thrush  sings. 

And  willows,  and  ferns,  and  water-docks  stand, 
Sliding  along  through  the  quiet  profound ; 

With  babble  of  banks  and  shining  sand, 
The  troutrhaunted  brook  comes  down — 

Mingling  its  tune 

Dreamily  all  the  afternoon. 
With  the  tinkling  echoes  down  in  the  wood, 

Where  the  cattle  stand  in  the  dell ; 
And  the  cool  dull  plash  of  the  dripping  flood 

Beating  the  broken  wheel. 

Far  away  , 
In  the  light  of  the  open  day, 
With  the  sunshine  glowing  along  their  banks, 
Over  the  dam  and  the  trees, 
V  The  clouds  are  marshalled  in  yellow  ranks. 

Gleaming  beyond  the  leaves. 

Large  and  fair 

Were  the  castles  I  built  m  the  air, 
lifting  on  high  their  golden  walls, 

With  domes  of  the  summer  blue, 
And  pillars  of  cloud  and  far-reaching  halls, 

And  the  bright  years  shining  through. 

Fairer  to-day. 

In  its  green  and  quiet  decay. 
With  its  shattered  windows  and  broken  wall, 

Is  this  crumbling  tottering  thing ; 
With  the  sunshine  of  memory  over  all, 

And  the  silence  of  death  within. 

Bondovi,  June,  1868. 
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THE   ENCHANTED   MULE. 


ALL  the  readers  of  Putnaw?9  Monthly 
doabtless  know  something  by  hearsay 
of  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  more 
bookish,  antiquity-loving  part  of  them  must 
have  smiled  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
snrprise,  over  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  more  modem  among  those  charmingly 
preposterous,  and  yet  truthful  productions 
of  antiquity.  We  will  not  apologize  to 
either  of  these  classes  for  presenting  them 
with  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most  an* 
dent  stories  of  romance  and  chivalry 
known  to  us.  It  was  written  in  the 
deventh  century  by  Pay  sans  de  Maisieres, 
a  Vnodifablier  of  that  period.  It  is  in 
vene,  and  in  the  langue  tPoil, — that 
dialect  which  drove  out  the  langue  cPoc^ 
OT  proven  fole,  in  which  the  troubadours 
wrote,  and  became  the  language  of  all 
France.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  manv  words  of  this  ola  langue 
^vil^  which  iaded  from  the  memory  of 
Frenchmen  hundreds  of  years  ago.  exist 
in  our  language,  and  are  used  at  this  day 
with  little  variation  from  their  old  forms. 
This  tale  has  been  paraphrased  in  English 
verse  in  Mr.  Way's  metrical  translation 
of  tales  firom  the  collection  of  Fabliaux 
otf  C&nteSf  made  by  M.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy ; 
but  it  is  onl^  by  a  translation  at  once 
&ithful  and  idiomaticL  such  as  we  have 
attempted  to  give,  that  the  spirit  and 
graphic  power  of  the  old  f obiter  can  be 
preserved.  Some  readers  may  regard 
the  tale  as  puerile,  fit  only  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  very  young  children,  and 
may  wonder  how  a  man  could  write  such 
trivial  extravagance,  and  yet  more,  how 
wuen.  could  listen  to  it  and  preserve  it ; 
and,  last  and  most,  how  a  man  who  has 
travelled  on  a  railway,  read  news  sent  by 
magnetic  telegraph,  and  seen  a  Bloomer, 
eoold  spend  his  time  in  translating  it  for 
ttie  August  number  of  Putnam^s  Monthly. 
m  the  year  1853.  Courteous  reader,  u 
floeh  be  your  thoughts  on  your  first 
perusal  of  our  story,  we  must  beg  you  to 
read  it  once  again,  and  look  a  little  beneath 
its  sor&oe  of  extravagant  and  fimtastic 
incident ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  mor- 


al— and  one  not  crammed  down  your 
throat  with  h^ec  fabula  docet — teachii^ 
firmness,  pers^erance,  courage,  temper- 
ance and  prudence,  and  this  moral  con- 
veyed in  a  story,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
essential  incredibility  of  its  every  incident 
— and  no  one  expects  you  to  believe  it — 
is  a  model  of  simple,  direct  and  vivid  nar- 
ration. If  you  cannot  find  all  this  in  the 
work  of  our  story-teller,  we  are  sorry 
for  you,  and  can  only  hope  for  the  sharp- 
ening of  your  wits,  and  the  improvement 
of  your  taste,  from  the  faithful  perusal  of 
the  pages  of  Putnarn^s  Monthly,  of  the 
ministrations  of  which  you  are  plainly  in 
need. 

At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  King  Arthur* 
held  open  court  at  the  royal  city  of  Gar- 
duel  ;  f  and  all  the  noble  ladies,  the  great 
barons  and  knights  in  his  kingdom,  were 
there.  On  the  second  da^,  as  they  rose  from 
table,  they  saw  far  on  upon  the  plain  a 
woman,  who  appeared  to  be  coming  toward 
the  castle,  ana  who  was  mounted  upon  a 
mule  without  bit  or  bridle.  This  awakened 
their  curiosity.  The  king,  the  queen, 
every  body,  ran  to  the  windows ;  and 
each  one,  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the 
mystery,  ventured  a  conjecture.  When 
the  maiden  had  arrived  at  the  gate,  they 
saw  that  she  was  young  and  very  beauti- 
ful. The  knights  all  flew  to  meet  her; 
they  assisted  her  to  dismount,  and  noticed 
that  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  and 
that  her  countenance  was  full  of  sorrow. 

Having  been  brought  before  the  king, 
she  saluted  him  respectfully,  and,  drying 
her  eyes,  prayed  him  to  pardon  her  for 
coming  to  trouble  him  with  her  griefs; 
but  the  bridle  of  her  mule  had  been  stolen 
from  [her ;  and  from  that  day  she  had 
wept,'  and  found  herself  condemned  to 
tears  until  it  was  recovered.  Only  the 
bravest  of  knights  could  retake  and  restore 
it  to  her ;  and  where  should  she  seek  such 
a  hero  but  at  the  court  of  so  great  a  king? 
She  t^en  b^^ged  King  Arthur  to  allow 
some  of  the  brave  gentlemen  who  heard 
her  to  interest  themselves  in  her  sorrow. 
She  assured  the  knight  who  consented  to 


•  The  King  Arthur  of  th«  old  French  and  English  romanoee  Is  the  sime  monarch  who 

"  itolc  thf««  peek*  of  barley  B«al 
To  nioke  •  bof  podding." 

nu  expMt  is  eqnallT  yerltable  with  all  the  oChen  attrlbnted  to  him.  He  is  entirely  a  creation  of  the  English 
ramanee^  who  eallod  him  and  his  peers  Into  being  as  companions  and  coonterhalances  to  Charlemagne  and 
his  iraVitin*.  the  heroee  of  France. 

T  The  old  romancers  aaeiffned  four  royal  cities .  to  King  Arthur,  Carlisle,  Caradlgan,  Caramalot.  where  waa 
tte  Ihmoas  roand  table,  and  Cardaei  There  were  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  adventures  related  of  him  and  his 
twelve  ttiOtmen,  **€^n  conrt"  was  held  three  or  fbnr  times  vearly  by  the  kings  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
wera  at  other  times  shat  up  in  their  cwtles  Hke  any  other  lords  of  the  soil  In  those  days.  At  these  open  conrts 
It  waa  the  prlrUefe  of  any  on^  of  the  monarch's  sa^ects  to  present  himself  and  be  reoeived  aoooralng  to  hli 
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become  her  champion,  that  he  would  be 
conducted  to  the  place  of  combat  by  her 
mule ;  and  for  the  reward  of  his  bravery, 
she  promised  publicly  to  become  his 
mistress. 

All  offered  themselves,  and  contended 
for  the  honor  of  the  adventure;  but  the 
seneschal  Queux  *  spoke  first,  and  it  was 
but  rijjht  to  accept  his  services.  He 
swore  to  bring  back  the  bridle,  if  it  were 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  But  before  he 
started,  he  demanded  a  kiss  from  the 
maiden,  as  an  earnest  of  his  recompense — 
'•  on  account,"  as  the  merchants  say — and 
stepped  forward  to  take  it.  She  utterly 
refused  any  reward  until  he  returned  with 
the  bridle ;  and  promised  him  then  not 
only  what  he  asked,  but  greater  guerdon 
beside.  Queux  was  oblig^  to  be  content- 
ed with  her  word;  and  arming  himself, 
he  departed,  letting  the  mule  choose  its 
way,  as  she  had  advised  him. 

Queux,  although  the  foster  brother  of 
King  Arthur,  and  his  standard-bearer  and 
seneschal,  was  a  great  braggart,  a  slander- 
ous-tongued  fellow,  and  though  always 
quarrelling,  was  always  beaten.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  undertake  that  which,  as  it 
proved,  he  had  not  the  ability  to  perform ; 
and  was  more  than  suspected  of  being 
something  of  a  coward.  He  had  hardly 
entered  the  forest  when  troops  of  half- 
starved  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  rushed, 
roaring  terribly,  to  devour  him.  Then 
poor  Queux  repented  sorely  of  his  indis- 
creet boasting;  and  would,  with  all  the 
heart  he  had  left,  have  renounced  all  the 
kisses  in  the  world  to  be  well  out  of  his 
danger.  But  when  the  ferocious  animals 
recognised  the  mule,  they  fell  down  before 
it  to  lick  its  feet,  and  Uien  turned  back 
into  the  wood. 

At  the  end  of  the  forest  was  a  valley  so 
dark,  so  deep,  so  black,  that  the  bravest 
man  could  not  venture  into  it  without  a 
shudder.    And  it  was  yet  far  more  hor- 


rible when  the  poor  seneschal  had  passed 
into  it,  and  when  surrounded  by  serpents, 
scorpions,  and  dragons  belching  flames,  he 
went  on  only  by  uie  lurid  light  of  these 
infernal  fire&  Around  him  tempests 
howled,  torrents  roared  with  the  voice  of 
thunder,  and  momitains  heaved  up  and 
down  in  horrible  confusion ;  and  though 
the  air  was  colder,  icier  than  that  of  a 
thousand  winters  together,  the  sweat 
rolled  in  streams  from  his  body.  He 
passed  safely  through  the  dreadful  place, 
m  spite  of  all  its  penis,  the  mule  being  his 
all-sufficient  protector;  and  having  gone 
forward  for  some  distance,  he  reached  at 
last  a  river,  wide  and  deep,  over  which 
there  was  no  bridge,  and  on  whose  dark 
waters  he  saw  no  boat ;  only  from  side  to 
side  stretched  a  single  bar  of  iron.  Queux, 
faint-hearted,  and  forgetful  of  the  safety 
secured  to  him  in  former  danger  by  the 
animal  on  which  he  rode,  seeing,  as  he 
thought,  no  means  of  crossing  the  river, 
gave  up  the  adventure  and  turned  back. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had  to  repass  the 
valley  and  the  forest  The  serpents,  lions, 
and  monsters  rushed  again  upon  him  with 
a  seeming  frenzy  of  delight,  and  would 
have  devoured  him  a  thousand  times, 
could  they  have  done  it  without  touching 
the  mule. 

When  the  knights  and  ladies  saw  him 
afar  off  from  the  castle,  they  began  to 
laugh.  The  knights  assembled  in  the 
court-yard,  as  if  to  receive  him  with  great 
honor :  Ring  Arthur  came  himself,  and 
proposed  to  conduct  him  to  receive  the 
promised  kiss :  all,  in  a  word,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  ridiculed  him  without  merpy ; 
and  the  unhappy  seneschal,  not  knowing 
how  to  answer  them,  and  not  daring  to 
raise  his  eyes,  disappeared  and  hid  him- 
self. 

The  maiden  was  yet  more  troubled  than 
he.  Abandoning  herself  to  despair,  she 
wept  bitterly  and  tore  her  hiur.    The 


*  Tbls  Qneuz,  m  the  reader  will  gather  from  what  followa,  was  the  bait  of  Elnff  Arthur's  oourt  He  Is 
tlxnoBt  alwa3r8  made  by  the  romancers  the  first  to  attempt  an  offered  adventure,  in  wbieh  bo  never  succeeds, 
■nd  his  fiiUure  in  which  acta  as  a  foil  to  the  brilliant  achievement  of  some  more  fortunate  and  deserving  and 
less-boastAil  knight  He  appears  in  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  which  will  be  found  in  Percy's  Be^qnc^  and  ia 
which  his  name  is  translbrmed  into  Kay.'  There  comes  to  Carlisle  a  **  kind  courteous  child  **  wtio  bad  a  mantle 
which  no  lady  who,  as  a  wife,  had  **once  done  amlase.*'  Queen  Quenevor  first  assayed  to  wear  it  by  virtue  of 
her  rank,  which  according  to  the  test  was  the  only  virtue  she  possessed ;  for 

•*  When  tbe«  hwl  taken  tli«  maatU 

Sh«c  tlood  u  tha*  had  b»«ni»  nadd ; 
It  wu  frnm  tha  top  to  tb«  to* 
As  sbMra*  had  itt  thrtad. 

Ob«  whila  it  wm  gnlo ; 
^wtbar  while  it  was  fp—ain ,"  Ac. 

Oonsequently  the  lady,  like  the  mantle,  was  droadftilly  cut  up  and  turned  all  sorts  of  colore    Nothing  danntad 
aod  not  widting  for  any  other  trial 

**  Kay  railed  fonh  hie  ladye.  Whan  the  had  tan*  the  manti4 

And  bade  her  tt^mm  oprrc ;  and  eaet  it  her  abnul ; 

Saiee,  Madam,  and  thou  be  ^iltye  Then  was  shee  bare 

I  |>ray  thee  buld  the  there  Before  ail  the  r»ut. 


Forth  eame  his  ladye 

shortly*  and  anon : 
Boldlye  lo  the  mantle 

theBissheefone. 

TtaaB  it  was  always  with  Queux ;  and  Qnonz  is  not  dead  yet 


Then  ever  knicbt 

that  was  Sa  the  kio^s  eeurt, 
Talked.  laoKhed  and  showted 

lUl  oft  at  that  sport.** 
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brave  knight  Ganyain,  was  touched  with 
her  griefl  He  approached,  and  with  mod- 
est confidence  offered  her  the  service  of 
his  sword,  and  promised  to  dry  her  tears ; 
but,  like  poor  Queux,  he  would  have  a 
kisB  in  advance.  JThe  dangers  of  the  ad- 
venture were  now  known,  and  the  grief  of 
the  lovely  lady  increased  tenfold,  and  be- 
side, how  could  she  refuse  so  gallant  a 
knight,  whose  oft-tried  bravery  inspired 
such  confidence.  The  kiss  was  granted, 
and  Gaovain  mounted  the  mule  and  left 
the  castle. 

The  same  dangers  through  which  poor 
Queux  passed,  again  presented  themselves ; 
Qanvain  only  laughed  at  them.  The  ser- 
poits  and  the  lions  came  out  to  fall  upon 
mm ;  he  drew  his  sword  and  gave  them 
battle.  But  there  was  no  need ;  the  mon- 
sters, kneeling  again  before  the  mule,  went 
(^nietiy  away.  At  last  he  arrived  at  the 
nver,  saw  the  bar  of  iron  stretching  from 
side  to  side,  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  other  means  of  passing  the  dreadful  wa- 
ters, and  that  his  way  lay  across  them,  he 
oonunended  himself  to  God,  and  tried 
tbe  perilous  bridge.  It  was  so  narrow 
that  the  mule  could  hardly  set  half  its 
foot  upon  it  The  moment  that  Gauvain 
began  the  passage,  the  black  waters  broke  » 
mto  foaming  waves,  which  heaved  and 
roared  all  around  him,  as  if  to  sweep 
him  away,  and  swallow  him  up ;  but  he 
was  immovable,  and  arrived  safely  upon 
tbe  opposite  bank. 

There  he  found  a  strong  castle,  before 
wfaidi  stood  a  row  of  four  hundred  iron 
stakes,  each  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
bore  upon  its  point  a  bloody  head ;  this 
one,  yet  bare,  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  its 
horrible  decoration.  The  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  moats,  which  were  filled 
by  a  foaming  torrent,  turned  round  as 
if  upon  a  pivot,  like  a  gigantic  millstone. 
It  bad,  be^es,  no  drawbridge,  and  seemed 
to  deny  to  Gauvaiu  any  opportunity  to 
&play  his  valor.  He,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined to  wait,  hoping  that  the  castle, 
in  one  of  its  revolutions,  would  offer  him 
some  sort  of  entrance ;  and  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  perish  on  the  spot,  if  it  did 
not;  rather  than  to  return  with  disgrace. 
And  finally,  a  door  did  open ;  he  spurred 
his  mule,  wnich  at  one  bound  cleared  the 
CDOfmous  moat,  and  he  found  himself 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

Here  every  thii^  seemed  to  indicate  a 
recent  desolation.  The  courts  and  passages 
were  empty,  no  one  looked  from  the  gap-  . 
iDg  windows,  and  on  all  sides  was  solitude 
and  a  deathlike  silence.  A  dwarf  finally 
came  out  and  looked  closely  at  the  knight. 
Gaovain  asked  him  who  was  his  lord  or 
lady;  where  they  might  be  found,  and 
what  they  expected  hhn  to  do.    The 


dwarf  disappeared  without  an  answer. 
The  knight  went  on  his  way  through  the 
vast  and  fearful  solitude  of  the  castle,  and 
soon  saw  a  giant,  hideous  to  look  upon, 
come  from  a  cavern ;  his  hair  bristling  as 
if  with  rage,  and  armed  vrith  a  huge  bat- 
tle-axe. Gauvain  waited  quietly  to  dis- 
cover the  giant's  intention,  when  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  attacking,  or  even  berating 
lum,  applauded  his  courage,  but  pitied 
him  for  undertaking  an  adventure,  the 
issue  of  which  could  not  but  be  fatal,  and 
from  which  the  terrible  iron  palisade  out- 
side the  castle  should  have  deterred  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  offered  the  knight  his 
services,  gave  him  food,  treated  him  well, 
and  showed  him  the  chamber  where  he 
was  to  deep.  But  before  going  out,  he 
ordered  the  hero  to  strike  off  his  head, 
saying  that  he  should  come  in  the  morning 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  his  guest  in  turn. 
Gauvain  immediately  drew  his  sword, 
struck,  and  the  giant's  head  rolled  at  his 
feet  What  was  his  surprise  at  seeing  tlie 
monster  pick  it  up,  put  it  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  stalk  off!  Nevertheless,  as  he 
knew  that  he  should  need  all  his  wits  and 
all  his  strength  on  the  morrow,  he  went 
to  bed  and  slept  tranquilly,  undisturbed 
by  fear  of  coming  danger.  At  break  of 
day  the  giant  came  wi£  his  axe  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  He  woke  the  knight,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  stated  to  him 
on  the  day  before,  ordered  him  to  present 
his  head.  Gauvain,  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  refusal  or  hesitation, 
instantly  bent  his  neck.  It  was  but  a 
trial  of  his  courage.  The  giant,  instead 
of  striking  off  Gauvain's  head,  praised 
and  embraced  him.  The  knight  then 
asked  whither  he  should  go  to  find  the 
bridle,  and  what  he  must  do  to  obtain  it. 
"  You  will  know  before  the  day  is  over," 
was  the  answer,  '*  but  summon  all  your 
courage ;  you  never  needed  it  more." 

At  mid-day,  Gauvain  presented  himself 
at  the  place  of  combat,  and  found  there 
an  enormous  lion,  foaming,  gnawing  his 
chain,  and  tearing  up  the  earth  with  his 
claws.  At  the  sight  of  his  adversary, 
the  savage  beast  broke  into  a  fearfiil  roar, 
bristling  his  enormous  mane;  his  chain 
fell  from  him  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
Gauvain,  whose  coat  of  mail  he  tore  open 
at  the  first  bound.  They  fought  long 
and  furiously,  but  the  lion  was  killed^ 
Another,  yet  larger  and  more  savage,  was 
let  loose ;  but  he  perished  like  the  first 
Gauvain,  seeing  no  other  enemy  appear, 
demanded  the  bridle ;  but  the  giant,  with- 
out answering,  led  him  to  his  chamber. 
There  he  mi^e  him  eat  to  recover  his 
strength,  and  soon  afterward  led  him  be- 
fore another  opponent 

This  was  a  formidable  knight;   the 
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same  who  had  set  up  the  iron  pales  oat- 
side  the  castle,  and  with  his  own  hands 
had  plaocd  upon  them  the  heads  of  the 
four  hundred  yanquished  champions.  A 
horse  and  a  strong  lance  were  given  to 
each ;  they  rode  away  to  take  distance  for 
their  career,  and  hurled  themselves  against 
each  other.  At  the  first  shock,  their 
lances  flew  into  splinters,  and  their  saddle- 
girths  hurst  Both  sprang  up  to  renew 
die  fight  on  foot.  Their  arms  rang  under 
their  formidable  blows,  their  shields 
flashed  fire,  and  for  two  whole  hours  the 
victory  was  doubtful.  But  Gauvain  re- 
doubled his  energy,  and  let  &11  upon  the 
head  of  his  adversary  such  a  terrible  blow, 
that)  cleaving  his  helmet  to  the  visor,  it 
brought  him  reeling  to  the  ground.  This 
vnis  the  end  of  him:  for  he  must  have 
expected  instant  death  if  he  had  not  con- 
fessed himself  vanquished,  and  already 
the  attendants  began  to  unlace  his  helmet. 
But  he  surrendered  his  sword,  and  asked 
for  life.  From  this  moment  all  opposi- 
tk>n  was  over.  The  victor  had  a  right 
to  the  bridle ;  it  could  not  be  refu^. 
There  remained  only  the  hope  of  en- 
ticing him  to  give  it  up  willingly;  and 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  they  trusted 
to  succeed. 

The  dwarf  presented  himself,  and  salut- 
ing the  victorious  knight  respectfully, 
invited  him,  on  the  part  of  his  mistre^ 
to  sup  with  her.  She  received  him, 
adorned  with  all  the  attractions  which 
art  can  add  to  beauty,  and  sitting  upon  a 
sumptuous  couch,*  whose  silver  pillars 
sustained  a  pavilion  decorated  with  em- 
broidery and  precious  stones.  The  lady 
placed  him  at  her  side,  and  during  the 
supper  used  the  same  plate  with  him. 


After  some  flattering  reproaches  of  Uie 
bravery  which  had  succeeded  in  depriving 
her  of  all  means  of  resistance,  she  con- 
fessed to  him  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
the  maiden  with  the  mule,  and  that  she 
herself  had  taken  the  bridle,  ^'But,"  she 
said,  "  if  you  will  renounce  your  rights  as 
victor,  if  you  will  remain  with  me,  and 
devote  to  my  service  that  invindble  arm 
whose  prowess  I  have  just  proved,  this 
castle,  and  thirty-nine  others  yet  more 
magnificent,  shall  be  yours,  with  all  their 
wealth ;  and  she  who  begs  you  to  accept 
them  will  feel  honored  by  becoming  her- 
self the  prize  of  the  victor." 

Gauvain  was  nothing  moved  by  these 
seductive  ofiers.  He  persisted  in  exacting 
the  bridle  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
obtain ;  and  when  he  had  received  it,  he 
departed  on  his  mule  amid  the  joyful 
shouts  of  a  crowd  of  people,  who,  to  his 
great  surprise,  crowdedftround  him.  These 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  who,  con- 
fined till  now  in  their  apartments  by  the 
tvranny  of  their  mistress,  could  not  leave 
them  without  being  instantly  devoured 
by  her  lions,  and  who,  freed  at  last,  came 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  their  liberator. 
Upon  his  return  to  Carduel,  the  kni^t 
^  was  received  by  the  maiden  with  those 
*  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  which 
were  due  to  such  a  service.  She  embraced 
him  a  hundred  times,  and  confessed  that 
a  hero  who  had  done  so  much  for  her, 
deserved  far  more  than  such  a  trifling 
recompense.  But  she  prepared  instantly 
for  her  departure.  In  vain  did  King 
Arthur  and  the  queen  beg  her  to  stay 
until  the  festival  was  over;  nothing  could 
retain  her.  She  took  leave  of  all,  mounted 
her  mule,  and  disappeared. 


SONNET. 

I  WATCHED  the  clouds  at  midnight  swiftly  elide 
With  graceful  motion  o'er  the  heaven's  blue  floor : 

Bright  robes  of  amber  flecked  with  white  they  wore, 
Amid  whose  floating  folds  the  stars  did  hide. 
Their  unshod  feet  gave  forth  no  echoing  tread ; 

They  made  no  music,  breathed  no  joyous  tone ; 

But  silently,  like  one  who  walks  alone. 
Through  the  lazulian  halls  of  air  they  sped ; 
And  as  I  viewed  each  wanderer  passing  by, 

To  my  dull  brain  there  came  a  sudden  thought ; 

Nature  perchance  hath  with  the  poet  wrought, 
And  these  bright  forms,  that  throng  the  glorious  sky, 

Are  of  ideals  an  embodiment 

Which  slumbered  erst  within  his  heart's  white  tent 


*  It  will  b«  remarked  that  the  lady  receWee  Oauvain  upon  a  coach,  and,  placing  him  bj  her  side,  sops 
with  him,  sharing  his  plate.  This  custom,  a  relic  of  the  manners  of  Borne,  and  which  is  allnded  to  in  one  of  tae 
■oit  Mdemn  and  Interoedag  paseagee  in  the  New  Testament,  is  fteqnentlj  named  In  tb«  older  romanoes. 
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KEEPING  SCHOOL  IN  TEXAS.  ^ 


SAFELY  arriyed  in  Texas,  after  a  week's 
rest,  I  entered  upon  my  daily  duties. 
fe  who  have  ever  lived  in  cities,  and  been 
accustomed  to  the  comfortable,  and  often 
luxurious  houses  devoted  to  education, 
would  smile,  perchance  laugh  outright,  at 
t|ie  rough  loig  cabin  where  1  teach.  It  is 
pleasantly  located  in  a  grove  of  oak-trees, 
whose  shJade  would  be  agreeable,  were  it 
not  infested  by  legions  of  gnats,  whose 
bite  for  venom  and  violence  would  do 
credit  to  larger  insects.  It  has  one  door, 
and  a  window  without  sash  or  glass,  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  ventilation,  the  spaces 
between  the  logs  admitting  the  pure  air 
in  larger  quantities  than  desired.  With 
a  hrave  heart  I  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
rang  a  little  bell  as  a  signal  for  the  schol- 
ais  to  assemble.  They  came  with  a 
whoop  and  halloo,  twenty-five  in  number. 
**  Is  it  books,  mem  1 "  they  shouted.  "  It 
is  the  school  hour,"  I  replied,  and  bade 
them  be  seated,  which  they  reluctantly 
did,  crowding  close  to  "  the  new  teacher," 
some  of  the  boldest  girls  fingering  my 
dresB,  and  asking  the  price  of  my  "  call* 
car."  Others  plucked  the  artificial  flowers 
from  my  bonnet,  and  arranged  them  into 
bouquets  for  themselves.  Just  as  I  had 
sioceeded  in  establishing  some  degree 
of  order,  down  dropped  a  dozen  or  two 
of  wasps,  from  a  nest  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof^  which  sent  the  children  and  my- 
self out  of  doors  for  safety.  The  wasps 
not  finding  any  one  to  molest,  soon  flew 
away,  and  we  returned  to  our  places.  In 
tiJdng  down  the  names  of  my  little  flock, 
I  was  struck  with  the  love  of  the  high 
aounding  and  romantic,  manifested  by  the 
parents.  Cleopatra  Alethea,  Phedora 
Oonstantia)  Ariminthea  Azilian,  are  a  few 
specimens  of  their  extraordinary  names. 
A  few  of  the  interesting  group  could  read. 
Some  who  knew  the  letters  by  sight  could 
not  call  them  by  name. 

I  had  just  conmienced  a  lecture  upon 
die  duties  of  scholars,  when  I  saw  all 
eyes  again  directed  to  the  roof.  On 
gbadng  upward,  what  was  my  constema^ 
tion  at  beholding  an  enormously  long 
snake,  coiling  and  uncoiling  himself  with 
the  utmost  sang-froid,  and  gazing  with  a 
twinkle  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  on  the 
.scene  below,  as  if  much  amused  at  the 
fear  we  manifested.  Flight  was  our  only 
alternative;  and  setting  the  example,  I 
wBs  followed  by  my  twenty-five  pupils, 
leaving  his  snakeship  and  the  nest  of 
young  wasps  undisputed  monarchs  of  the 
builduig.     Sambo  just   then   appearing 


with  the  waiter  on  his  head,  containing 
our  noonday  meal,  his  services  were  soon 
engaged  to  rout  the  disturbers  of  our  lite- 
rary labors ;  which  was  accomplished  by 
fastening  burning  cotton  to  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  and  carrying  the  war  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  children  opened 
their  tin  buckets,  containing  the  never- 
failing  corn  bread  and  bacon,  and  having 
quendied  their  thirst  at  the  pure  sprinr 
near,  were  off  at  their  plays.  I  listened! 
A  party  of  them  were  imitating  the 
services  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  their 
shouts,  greans  and  amens,  made  the 
primeval  forest  echo ;  a  portion  were 
all  excitement  in  a  combat  with  lizards 
and  wasps.  Some  had  strayed  off  to  gath 
er  a  peculiar  root,  much  used  here  for  tooth- 
brumes.  Several  of  the  larger  girls  had 
brought  big  black  bottles  of  snuff,  and 
seated  under  the  oak  shade  were  black- 
ening their  ruby  lips  and  pearly  teeth 
with  the  disgusting  dust. 

After  an  nour's  relaxation,  I  thought 
to  reassemble  my  little  crowd  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  but  found  it  minus  a 
tongue.  I  continued,  however,  to  sound 
the  recall  to  study.  The  very  first  little 
girl  that  approached,  Cleopatra  Alethea^ 
had  the  missing  tongue  strung  reund 
her  neck  by  her  shoe-string,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  any  misdeed.  "Please, 
marm,  put  me  in  potash^"  she  demanded. 
"  I  have  none,"  replied  I ;  "and  why,  my 
pretty  child,  do  you  wish  to  be  flayed  alive 
in  potash  ?  The  child's  big  black  eyes,  look- 
ing all  the  larger  for  want  of  intelligenoe 
and  education,  stared  at  me,  as  if  wonder- 
ing at  my  stupidity ;  at  the  same  moment 
she  pointed  in  her  spelling-book  at  the 
column  commencing  with  the  word  pot- 
ash.  The  mystery  solved,  I  forthwith 
overjoyed  her  little  heart  by  advancing 
her  to  the  desired  column.  A  girl  of 
twenty  came  with  her  slate  to  be  taught 
division,  which  I  expounded  clearly  to 
my,  as  I  supposed,  attentive  listener. 
When  I  had  miished,  and  turned  to  ex- 
plain the  problem,  behold,  she  was  fast 
asleep.  Overwhelmed  with  the  mountain 
of  ignorance  I  was  expected  to  remove, 
though  amused  with  the  oddity  of  my 
situation,  I  strayed  musingly  homeward, 
so  absorbed  that  I  narrowly  missed  being 
stung  by  a  tarantula  in  the  path.  The 
next  day  saw  me  again  at  my  task  in  the 
log  school-house,  unmolested  this  time  by 
reptile  or  insect,  and  anticipating  a  profit- 
able eight  hours'  service  to  my  charge ; 
but  alas  for  human  expectations  I 
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On  our  way  to  the  school-room  two  or 
three  bayoas  must  be  crossed;  streams 
insignificant  in  a  dry  season,  but  swelling 
mto  little  rivers  with  swift  currents,  after 
an  outpouring  from  the  cisterns  above. 
The  dark  clouds,  as  if  compelled  by  some 
minute-gun  signal,  gathered  suddenly 
from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and 
concentrated  all  their  weight  over  the 
very  spot  we  filled.  Soon  the  rain  poured 
in  such  torrents  as  are  only  seen  in  low 
latitudes.  In  two  hours  the  roads  were 
invisible  and  impassable  for  any  one  but 
a  genuine  Texian,  and  such  my  pupils 
proved  themselves.  The  '  frail  bridges 
having  floated  away,  like  '*  the  baseless 
fiibric  of  a  vision,"  no  carriages  or  horses 
could  be  sent  to  convey  us  home.  I  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war  (war  against  the 
elements),  and  we  all  decided  that  to  re- 
main where  we  were,  through*  the  night, 
supperless  and  without  Ughts  or  beddmg, 
was  a  consummation  most  devoutly  not 
to  be  desired.  So,  linking  hands,  for 
singly  we  could  not  stem  the  current, 
most  of  the  girls,  bonnetless,  with  their 
long  dark  hair,  not  floating  to  the  breeze, 
but  hanging  in  heavy  draped  masses 
around  them,  we  essayed  to  reach  home. 
During  two  hours  we  were  exposed  to  the 
storm,  trying  every  imaginable  route. 
What  a  chance  for  the  study  of  charac- 
ter! Danger  there  certainly  was,  and 
how  was  it  met  ?  Some  made  merry  at 
the  war  of  the  elements,  and  sang  snatch- 
es of  songs,  as, "  I'm  afloat,"  "  Come,  mar- 
iner, down  into  the  deep  with  me."  A 
few  wept,  and  talked  of  being  drowned ; 
but  all  advised  crossing  the  bayous  on 
the  phantoms  of  the  swept  away  bridges. 
On  we  pressed,  ankle,  waist,  neck  deep ; 
so  long  as  our  feet  had  support  we  pushed 
forward.  Now  for  a  shout !  all  are  safely 
across  the  deep  waters,  and  what  a  drip- 
ping from  our  wet  garments !  Truly,  we 
more  resembled  those  fictions  of  the  poet's 
brain,  yclept  mermaids,  than  daughters 
of  Eve.  For  once  in  my  life,  I  felt  like  a 
heroine,  and  thought  of  putting  on  the 
airs  of  one ;  but  when  I  saw  how  coolly 
my  companions  spoke  of  the  dangers 
passed,  I  desisted,  and  merely  dipped  my 
pen  in  ink,  to  preserve  a  slight  record  of 
the  scene. 

The  dwellers  hi  green  Erin  believe  that 
when  one  feels  a  cold,  creeping,  shivering 
sensation,  it.  is  a  sign  that  some  one  is 
moving  over  his  grave.  Myriads  of  busy 
feet,  with  no  measured  tread,  must  l>e 
dancingover  mine  just  at  this  time.  The 
galopade.  the  waltz,  the  mazourka,  the 
schottiscn,  the  highland  reel ;  all,  in  hetero- 
geneous confusion,  are  being  jumped  over 
the  one  narrow  strip  of  terra  firma  nar 
tore  has  designed  as  my  final  resting- 


place:  or,  as  roj  home  is  in  the  far 
South  Western  wilds,  perhaps  the  timid 
deer,  the  hungry  bear,  the  gaunt  wolf, 
or  dumsy  buffalo,  are  trampling  down 
the  tall  waving  grass  over  my  lonely 
prairie  grave. 

Phillis,  my  mirror.  What  red  eyes, 
encircled  with  a  puiple  halo !  what  blue 
lips  and  pallid  cheeks!  and  then,  this 
mysterious  tremor.  My  teeth  beat  the 
devil's  tattoo  against  each  other,  at  immi- 
nent risk  to  the  unruly  member  imprison- 
ed near  them.  Are  the  days  of  witch- 
craft returned?  Is  Hawthorne's  old 
Matthew  Maul  come  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  mistaken  me 
for  a  Pyncheon.  It  is  strange^  'tis  pass- 
ing Strang  but  truth,  we  read,  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  ^  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy."  Chairs  and  tables, 
shovels  and  tongs,  may  be  made  to  dance, 
for  though  they  have  no  inclination  so  to 
do,  still  no  objections  have  they  against 
it ;  but  that  I,  the  belle  of  the  prairie, 
should,  contrary  to  my  will,  be  shaking  in 
such  a  fashion,  is  incomprehensible.  Now 
I  reflect ;  my  head  has  been  aching  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  like  ^  the  times,"  I  am 
strangely  out  of  joint,  and  like  my  piano, 
out  of  tune  too.  The  withering  blasts  of^ 
an  Arctic  winter  seem  to  be  sweeping 
over  me.  Warmth  I  must  have.  Sun- 
shine, fire,  hot  water,  vapor  bath,  ho !  to 
the  rescue.  Pile  up  the  blankets,  Ossa 
on  Pelion.  Run  for  the  doctor  and  min- 
ister. If  I  am  really  bewitched,  the  lat- 
ter is  the  best  physician,  and  can  pluck 
from  me  this  taking  sorrow.  (Enter 
doctor  and  minister  breathless,  with  sad- 
dle-bags and  hymn-book.)  These  two 
gentlemen  being  somewhat  different  from 
the  common  herd,  and  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other,  I  must  be  a  vanished  scene 
till  you  have  a  slight  sketch  of  them 
The  former  looks  as  if  huiU — ^I  will  not 
say  bom,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him 
ever  an  infant,  so  large,  massive  and  Gib- 
raltar-like— ^to  bid  the  grim  monster  defi- 
ance. His  face  is  ruddy  as  the  rising 
sun,  and  seems  to  cast  a  smiling  light  on 
all  upon  whom  it  beams.  He  is  good- 
humored  to  excess,  but  as  rough  as  the 
coarse  blanket  through  which  his  head  Is 
thrust,  d  la  Teanana^  Be  assured  his 
house  harbors  no  growlerie,  nor  with  bim 
is  the  wind  ever  other  than  southwest. 
The  very  creak  of  his  shoes  works  a  cure 
upon  his  hypochondriacal  patients.  It  is 
his  custom,  when  sent  for,  to  remain  with 
the  person  convalescing,  or  entirely  cured, 
imtil  he  receives  another  call.  I  onoe 
knew  him  to  stay  three  weeks  at  the 
house  of  a  patient,  who  recovered  in  a  few 
days,  and  set  out  on  a  journey,  leaving 
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tiie  doctor  to  the  tender  merdee  of  bis 
wife,  who,  not  being  gifted  with  conyersft- 
tioniil  powers,  and  knowing  no  way  to 
amuse  him,  set  him  to  fringmg  napkins  and 
taking  charge  of  the  children,  which 
treatment  he  seemed  to  consider  a  special 
mark  of  favor.  The  minister,  as  I  have 
rconarked,  is  his  opposite  in  all  respects  \ 
slightly  built  wiUi  a  mild,  melancholy 
coontenanoe,  he  looks  as  if  sorrowing  for 
the  ans  of  others,  for  none  has  he  of  his 
own.  Diffident  to  excess,  he  neyer  com- 
mences conversation  without  a  deep  blush 
sdffiisin^  his  wan  features.  It  is  only  in 
the  pulnit  this  painful  consciousness  leaves 
him ;  toen,  carried  away  by  the  mighty 
importance  of  the  subject,  his  eye  idndles, 
the  deep  mellow  tones  of  his  voice,  com- 
bined with  his  prophetic  fervor,  penetrate 
an  hearts,  and  echo  long  and  loudly  in 
thdr  inmost  recesses.  Notwithstanding 
their  dissimilarity  in  character,  the  physi- 
cian of  the  spiritual  and  the  physician  of 
the  physical  nature  were  often  together, 
the  latter  leading  the  way,  and  the  fo]> 
mer  walking  in  his  broad  shadow — the 
one  ever  langhing,  the  other  sighing.  It 
was  thns  they  entered  my  apartment 
^Are  you  so  very  ill?"  inquired  they 
both  in  a  breath.  ^'  Gsesar  told  us  *  his 
misstswar  dying.'"  "Judge  for  your- 
selves whether  the  witches  have  been 
tampering  with  me,"  I  exclaimed.  The 
doctor  haw,  haw,  hawed,  in  his  own  loud, 
nrag^  way ;  the  minister  sighed  sorrow- 
fully. **You  have  only  a  chill,"  they 
said.  "  I  am  only  dying,  you  mean,  for 
never  have  I  suffered  more.  Water,  wa- 
ter! Open  the  windows;  run  for  the 
bns;  off  with  the  blankets;  has  my 
head  scorched  the  pillow  1  Are  iny  eye- 
lashes singed  ?  There  is  fire  enough  in 
this  fever  to  dry  up  Red  River,  and  bum 
the  raft,  thereby  saving  great  expense  to 
the  government"  Thus  raving,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  the  next  morning — 
wdl;  but^  thanks  to  the  rich  soil,  and 
consequent  miasma,  doomed  in  three  days 
again  to  undergo  the  same  martyrdom. 
Such,  gentle  reader,  is  my  first  experi- 
ence of  a  Texian  chill. 

The  bitter  oftcner  than  the  sweet  is  a 
diaught  we  all  must  quaff.  The  chalice 
may  be  of  gold,  studded  all  over  with 
precbos  gems,  and  wreathed  with  flowers, 
but  are  its  contents  the  more  palatable  ? 
Is  there  not  a  seeming  mockery  in  the 
sorrow  that  comes  to  us  in  a  gilded  form  ? 
Yet  why  these  suggestions  should  arise, 
unless  upon  the  principle  of  contraries,  I 
cannot  imagine;  for  my  tale  is  of  those 
whose  palm  gold  never  crossed,  and  whose 
daily  bread  comes  from  their  daily  toil. 

The  lights  are  shining  brightly,  and 
Reaming  cheerily  through  the  chinks  in 
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neighbor  Wade's  log  cabin,  and  fbrma 
gaily  garbed  are  flitting  by.  The  sight  is 
an  unusual  one,  for  Wade  is  a  poor,  hard- 
working man,  rising  to  the  plough  with  the 
morning  twilight  and  spending  his  small 
earnings  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
for  his  numerous  family.  It  is  no  holiday. 
It  is  the  busy  spring-time,  when,  wearied 
with  labor,  they  all  retire  early  for  the 
balmy  sleep  they  so  much  need.  Let  ns 
peep  through  the  open  window,  and  see 
what  causes  this  unusual  stir.  Ah,  see 
Ruth,  the  only  daughter,  bright,  blue-eyed 
Ruth,  is  dressed  in  white.*  She  has 
"  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,"  and  almost  a  child  as  she  is,  with  a 
taste  in  unison  with  her  years,  has  adorned 
her  sunny  brown  curls  with  wild  flowers 
of  every  hue.  The  mother  has  on  her 
best  cap.  Wade  and  his  boys  are  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  suit,  home-made,  it  is 
true,  but  scrupulously  neat  and  clean. 
The  grandmother,  knitting  Nelly,  as  she 
is  called,  from  always  having  her  loutting 
in  hand,  for  a  wonder  has  laid  it  aside, 
and  sits  in  the  big  arm-chair,  smoothing 
down  her  capacious  apron.  Happier  is 
Ruth  standing  there  with  her  simj^e 
attire,  her  gloveless  hands,  without  rib- 
bons, jewelry  or  lace,  than  the  royal 
French  empress,  with  pearls,  velvet,  and 
diamonds.  Health  and  contentment  are 
her  dowry,  and  she  has  them  without 
stint  She  smiles,  how  confidingly,  on  the 
tall  athletic  youth  by  her  side,  whom  the 
minister,  in  his  sad,  solemn  voice  is  now 
pronouncing  hers  for  weal  or  woe.  And 
so  it  has  been  a  wedding, — and  our  pretty 
little  Ruth,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  the 
pride  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  darling 
of  those  many  brothers,  is  to  leave  on  the 
morrow  for  her  new  home.  The  morrow 
has  come.  Why  are  tears  in  the  mother's 
eye,  why  falters  the  father's  voice?  Ruth 
is  to  be  separated  from  them  only  a  day's 
ride.  She  is  married  to  an  honest  though 
poor  man.  whose  strong  arm  will  bar  the 
door  against  want  They  love  each  other 
— why  sadden  their  happiness !  Can  it  be 
that  shadows  of  future  sorrow,  visions  of 
sudden  death  shed  their  funeral  blight 
over  the  rich  mosaic  of  the  scene  ? 

The  bridal  pair  mount  their  horses,  for 
carriage  they  have  none,  and  set  out  upon 
their  journey.  Suddenly  the  sky  becomes 
overcast,  the  lightnings  flash,  the  thun- 
der roUs  solemnly,  tall  trees  wave  to  the 
winds  and  lie  uprooted  in  their  path,  and 
the  "  garnered  fulness  of  the  clouds  "  de- 
scends upon  their  devoted  heads.  Poor 
Ruth,  in  her  thin  muslin  dress,  without 
shawl  or  other  protection  from  the  rain. 
**  bides  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.'' 
William's  stem  employer,  though  rolling 
in  wealth,  was  a  tyrant  to  his  hirelings^. 
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and  bade  him  be  at  his  post  that  night) — 
and  60  they  rode  on.  Let  us  not  blame 
the  newly-married  man.  His  bride  of  a 
few  hours — how  oould  he  leave  her,  or 
how  oould  he  himself  remain  when  their 
mutual  support  depends  on  his  retaining 
his  place !  The  bayous  were  swam,  the 
dangers  of  the  road  oyer,  and  they  alight 
in  the  dim  twilight  at  their  own  cabin ; — 
truly  a  cheerless  home  for  the  drenched 
trayellers.  It  consists  of  a  solitary  room, 
with  only  a  bed,  table,  and  three  chairs. 
No  cheerful  fire  blazes  upon  the  mud 
hearth,  tio  kind  mother  is  there  to  change 
her  wet  garments,  and  no  firiend  to  proffer 
assistance.  A  oold  chill  creeps  over  her. 
She  sickens.  Her  husband,  too,  complains 
of  feyer,  and  soon  they  are  in  a  critical 
state.  A  messenger  is  despatched  to  her 
parents  with  tidings  of  her  danger.  The 
father  reads  the  message  in  the  bearer's 
eye,  and  exclaiming,  ^'  My  daughter  is  dy- 
ing "  swoons  away.  He  becomes  delirious, 
ana  rayes  about  his  darling  child.  The 
mother,  anxious  almost  to  insanity,  can- 
not desert  her  sick  husband,  eyen  for  a 
daughter's  dying  bed.  The  messenger 
returns ;  no  mother,  no  father  with  bun. 
And  must  Ruth,  the  loying,  loyed,  and 
loyely,  but  recently  so  joyous  and  happy 
with  youth,  healthy  and  the  wealth  of  a 
true  heart  just  pledged  her,  must  she 


murmur  her  last  low  words  in  strangers' 
ears? 

It  is  sad  indeed !  On  a  low  pallet  by 
her  side  lies  stretched  the  once  strong 
man,  now  feeble  as  an  infant  The  light 
has  fled  from  his  eye,  the  color  frOm  his 
cheek,  and  his  parched  lips  utter  only 
confused  sounds.  0  life !  O  death !  what 
mysteries  are  ye !  The  bride  of  last  week 
sighing,  sobbing,  has  passed  to  the  spirit 
land.  William  rouses  not  to  a  sense  of 
his  loss  till  after  her  burial.  He  now 
weeps  like  an  infant,  and  the  scalding 
tears  course  down  his  pallid  cheeks  for 
hours  at  a  time.  He  wanders  to  the  grave 
of  his  buried  loye,  and  there  mourns  like 
the  dove  for  its  mate.  Will  he  ever  re- 
cover the  shock  ?  I  ask,  and  look  round  at 
the  many  widowers  who  have  consoled 
themselves  with  a  second  marriage.  But 
then  his  happiness  was  so  fresh  and  new, 
and  the  loss  so  grievously  sudden  and  un- 
expected. 

To  return  to  the  father, — ^he  lingered 
three  days  after  his  daughter's  departure, 
when  the  silver  cord  was  loosed  and  the 
golden  bowl  was  broken.  The  bereaved 
mother  and  heart-broken  widow  now 
moves  about  her  lowly  home,  trying  to 
repress  her  tears  and  groans  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  Gk>d  has  spared  her. 


LETTER  FROM  HIRAM  POWERa 


ArpBfDHD  to  a  notice  of  Horatio  Greenoogli,  in  onr  March  noinber,  1b  a  list  of  hla  works,  in  which  it  i« 
Btatod,  that  a  new  and  improved  method  of  modelling  in  plaster  was  a  joint  invention  of  Greenoogfa  and  l^oweraL 
This,  we  loam,  is  a  mistake.  The  process  was  invented  by  Powers  alone,  who  imparted  it  to  his  ftiend 
Qieenoagh.  By  their  mutual  friends  they  were  often  heard  to  converse  aboat  it  together;  and  hence aroM 
^e  error.  Of  this  prooess,  which  is  destined  to  be  of  great  valae  to  the  art  of  scolptore,  we  have  reoelvod 
from  ICr.  Powers  the  f<dlowing  description : 


THE  KEW  METHOD  OF  MODELUKO  IN  PLASTER  FOB  BOULFTUBB. 


THE  tools  used,  are : 
1st  TVowels]  the  handles  of  wood,  the 
blades  of  Gutta  Percha,  set  in  metallic 
backs  or  sheaths.  These  are  of  yarious 
forms  and  sizes,  and,  being  elastic,  the 
plaster  can  be  put  on  with  them  some- 
what as  with  a  brush. 

2d.  ChiseU  of  yarious  shapes  and 
siees. 

3d.  Scrapers. 

4th.  Perforated  or  open  JUea,  everjr 
tooth  having  an  opening  in  front  of  it 
through  the  body  of  the  instrument,  so 
that  we  filings  or  dust  may  pass  through 
and  escape  froifi  the  outer  side,  thus  leav- 
ing the  teeth  unclogged  and  free  to  act 
A  common  file  or  rasp  would  soon  fill, 
and  cease  to  act  upon  the  plaster.    The 


open  files  are  of  various  forms  and  siaes, 
curved,  rounded,  flat,  &c.  They  are  made 
of  steel  or  of  hoop-iron,  and  by  a  machine 
which  punches  the  holes  at  the  same 
time  that  it  raises  the  teeth.  The  form 
is  ^ven  to  the  file  after  the  holes  and 
teeth  have  been  made. 

Having  the  tools,  the  material  must  be 
prepared,  and  this  is  common  plaster  of 
Paris.  Suppose  the  work  projected  is  an 
erect  statue,  the  prooess  is  as  follows : — 
A  pair  of  irons  corresponding  to  the  bones 
of  the  legs  in  direction,  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  shape,  must  be  set  up  on  a  plat- 
form, rising  nearly  as  high  as  the  hips, 
with  the  lower  ends  bent  sideways  in 
order  to  have  a  good  anchon^  in  the 
plaster  whidi  is  to  form  the  baiae  of  the 
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statue.  Around  these  irons  the  base  is 
oommenoed  bj  pouring  a  sufficient  quan- 
titjr  of  mixed  plaster  to  form  it  We  have 
thus  before  us  a  platform  of  plaster,  with 
a  pair  of  irons  standing  in  it  The  statue 
must  now  be  built  up  with  hricka  and 
MOftor.  ^ 

The  bricks  are  made  of  plaster,  and  the 
Biortar  is  plaster  and  water. 

The  bricks  are  nmde  bj  laying  down  a 
pieee  of  oil-doth  upon  the  floor  and  pour- 
iflig  upon  it  a  quantity  of  plaster,  made 
liquid  with  water.  So  soon  as  this  be- 
gins to  harden,  it  must  be  scored,  like 
diori-cake,  so  that  when  quite  set  or  hard, 
it  maj  be  easily  broken  Into  m»ny  fr«g- 
nentfi  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

ELaving  a  quantity  of  those  bricks  on 
one  side,  and  a  banrel  of  miKed  (fluid) 
plaster  on  the  other,  and  a  trowel  m  the 
hand,  the  work  is  commenced  by  sopping 
a  brick  in  the  fluid  plaster,  and  placmg  it 
against  the  base  and  side  of  one  of  the 
iraos ;  and  then  another  and  another,  Ail- 
ing in  Uie  creyioes  with  plaster-mortar. 
Thus  ^e  work  goes  on,  until  the  body  is 
leai^ied,  when  it  is  continued  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  a  cavity  is  left  in  the 
oaitre,  to  be  closed  at  the  neck. — which 
is  made  solid,  —  and  reopened  in  the 
head. 

Having  the  figure  (legs,  body,  and 
head)  np^  the  chisels  are  now  to  be  used 
in  rooghjng  it  into  the  general  human 
diape;.  This  done,  the  arms  are  to  be' 
added.  A  long  brick  is  sopped  at  one 
end  in  fluid  plaster,  and  placed  against 
one  ahonider.  It  soon  adheres,  and  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  upper  arm.  To  this 
is  added  another  long  brick,  to  form  the 
fnarm.  Additions  are  then  made  to  fill 
the  arm  out  The  whole  is  now  gone 
OTcr  with  the  chisels,  taking  off  here  and 
adding  thereL  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
■atQ  tbe  chisels  are  no  longer  required. 
Then  the  open  files  come  into  play.  They 
act  like  planes^  and  soon  produce  even 
mfiy^^  taidng  off  all  irregularities.  The 
trowels  are  stttl  useful  in  filling  up  cavi- 
tleg  and  making  slight  additions.  Small 
limshes  are  usSfnl  when  very  little  is  to 
be  added. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bricks  en- 
tffelj  with  a  coating  of  plaster,  for  others 
wise  they  will  appear,  and  disturb  the 
hannony  of  the  surftyce.  The  surfiice, 
aoraover,  should  be  kept  quite  clean,  else 
the  plaster  will  not  adhere.  It  should  al- 
w^ra  be  brocdbed  before  putting  new  plas- 
ter on,  and,  in  case  the  work  has  been  laid 
fixr  a  loag  time,  the  whole  surface 


must  be  scraped  or  filed  before  beginning 
anew ;  otherwise  the  plaster  will  not  ad- 
here firmly. 

If  an  alteration  be  desired  in  the  position 
of  the  head,  the  arms,  or  even  the  body,  it 
can  be  made  by  sawing  the  parts  in  two, 
and  then  reuniting  them  by  forcing  fluid 

?laster  (with  a  syringe)  into  the  f^ures. 
'he  arms  can  be  taken  off  and  finished 
separately,  putting  them  on  from  time  to 
time  to  see  the  effect. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the  model 
wet ;  the  dryer  it  is  the  better. 

There  are  other  detuls  of  the  process 
which  would  require  too  much  space  to 
specify. 

The  advantages  of  ibis  process  of  mo- 
delling over  the  clay  process  are  numer- 
ous :  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  plastering  is  unchangeable ;  it  nei- 
ther slurinks  nor  swells,  and  it  does  not 
require  wetting  and  covering  with  cloths 
or  oil-cloths^  to  keep  it  intact  and  in  or- 
der. 

No  moulding  is  necessary  to  transfer 
the  form  from,  day  to  plaster.  The  model 
for  tiie  marble  is  not  a  cast ;  but  the  plas^ 
ter-figure,  as  it  came  from  the  artist's 
hands,  is  itself  the  model. 

The  process  is  less  tedious  than  clay- 
modellmg,  for  by  means  of  the  open  fies 
more  can  be  done  with  plaster  m  a  day 
than  with  clay  in  several  days. 

A  clay  model  cannot  be  dianged  mate- 
rially after  it  has  once  been  commenced ; 
for  &e  iron  skeleton  which  sustains  every 
part  of  it  is  a  fixture.  But  in  the  plaster- 
model,  the  ih>n  finune-work  is  only  in  the 
legs,  all  the  rest  can  be  cut  apart,  and  va- 
ried from  the  original  design  in  accordance 
with  any  afterthought  of  the  artist ;  and 
this  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

Modelling  in  plaster  is  not  new,  but  my 
way  of  doing  it  is  new ;  at  least,  I  know 
of  none  who  have  done  it,  i(I  except  such 
as  have  been  instructed  by  me.  But  my 
method  would  offer  very  Uttle  advantage 
over  tiie  old  way  of  working  in  clay,  were 
it  not  for  the  open  file,  an  instrument-quite 
new  and  of  my  own  invention.  It  is  made 
by  a  machine  constructed  by  me  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  produces  them  rapid- 
ly and  with  very  litde  manual  labor. 

In  Florence  there  are  models  of  statues 
several  hundreds  of  years  old,  done  evi- 
dently in  plaster,  but  roughly  done.  The 
difficulty  always  has  been  to  finish  a 
plaster-model.  By  my  method,  and  with 
my  instruments,  the  highest  finish  can  be 
'obtained  with  ease. 

H.  Powsas. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


m  -wmca  x  imawm  wbo  rawt  amm. 

I  WAS  soon  at  the  parsonage,  and,  as  it 
was  too  early  for  the  minister  to  have 
relaxed  from  his  task  of  sermon-work, 
I  walked  round  to  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  There  I  found  Jasper,  hoe 
in  hand;  whistling  merrily  as  he  waged 
war  agamst  the  weeds,  which  had,  appa- 
rently, availed  themselves  of  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  made  a  stand 
against  the  foreign  intruders  upon  their 
native  soil. 

^'  Jasper,"  said  X,  '*  who  is  it  that  lives 
in  the  large  house  on  the  river  road,  about 
two  miles  from  here  ?  " 

"  The  big  house  with  the  two  rows  of 
trees  behind  it?  "  he  asked  in  his  turn. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I  j  "  there  is  but  one 
that  I  can  mean.    Who  lives  there  ?  " 

""  Queer  man,  sir,  queer  man,  sir ! "  he 
replied,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously, 
and  resuming  his  work  with  great  gravity. 

** Queer  or  not,"  I  answered,  "I  sup- 
pose he  has  a  name,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Name ! "  he  responded, "  name  enough, 
sir,  for  the  matter  of  that !  Bad  name, 
too,  sir." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  then?  It  won't 
hurt  me,  will  it  ?  Tell  me,  Vm  not  afraid 
of  it,"  said  I. 

'^  Mr.  Miles  Allerton  is  his  name,  sir. 
They  call  him  Colonel  Allerton.  But  I 
don't  think  he's  any  business  to  be  called 
so  here." 

"Why  not?  Why  shouldn't  he  be 
called  so,  if  he  be  a  colonel  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  call  such 
sort  of  folk  so,"  he  replied,  "  it  a'nt  right 
It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  'em." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him, 
Jasper  ?  "  I  asked,  my  curiosity  being  a 
good  deal  aroused.  "  He's  an  honest  man, 
I  suppose,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  he  replied,  with 
an  emphatic  stroke  of  the  hoe  into  the 
ground;  **we  didn't  use  to  think  such 
kind  of  folks  none  too  honest  But  times 
is  changed  from  what  thej'  used  to  be." 

"  He  pays  his  debts,  don't  he  ?  He 
isn't  a  swindler,  I  hope  ?  "  said  I,  laughing. 

"  0  Lord,  yes,  sir,  he  pays  his  debts 
well  enough.  Why,  he's  the  richest  man 
this  side  Boston,  they  say  I " 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  every  thing 
mysterious,  what  ails  him?  He  isn't  a 
Democrat,  is  he  ?  "  I  persisted,  for  I  had 
moused   out  that    Mr.  Bulkley  was  a 


staunch  Federalist,  of  the  eztremest  sort, 
like  most  of  his  profession  in  New  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  and  that  Jasper  was  no 
whit  behind  him  in  zeal. 

"  0  Lord,  no,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  sort  of  deprecating  tone,  as  if  he  had  really 
gone  too  far,  in  having  excited  such  a  sus- 
tidon,  "not  a  Dimmocrat !  He  an't  so 
bad  as  that,  sir !   He's  only  an  Old  Tory.'' 

I  laughed  heartily  at  «lasper's  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  like  Yorick,  I  do  love  a  good 
one,  in  my  heart ;  and,  after  all.  there  is 
something  respectable  in  a  well-preserved 
fp(A  old  prejudice,  always  provided  that 
it  is  old  enough.  An  old  gentleman  in 
breeches  and  hair-powder  is  a  respectable 
object  in  all  eyes,  while  a  man  in  a  fire 
years'-old  coat  is  one  justly  contemptible 
to  every  well-regulated  mind.  There  was 
something  very  comic  in  this  conflict  of 
prejudices  in  Jasper's  mind.  But,  on  the 
ethical  theory  of  somebody  (I  forget  who) 
of  doing  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  him, 
he  honestly  hated  the  Democrat  of  the 
present  generation  more  than  the  Torj 
of  the  last. 

"  What  amuses  you  so  much  ?  "  said  a 
voice  behind  me,  and,  looking  round,  I 
saw  Mr.  Bulkley,  who  had  come  out  to 
take  a  turn  before  tea ;  "  has  Jasper  been 
saying  something  witty  ?  " 

"  Rather  wise,  sir,  than  witty,"  I  replied 
(for  I  was  a  fierce  Federalist,  too),  and  I 
told  the  minister  what  had  passed  be> 
tween  us,  apd  the  occasion. 

"  Ah,  that's  one  of  the  few  points  of 
difference  between  me  and  Jasper,"  said 
Mr.  Bulkley,  smiling,  "  he  has  no  charity 
for  the  Tones,  and  thinks  it  a  weakness 
in  people  that  they  are  beginning  to  for- 
get to  hate  them.  But  every  body  has 
not  such  a  memory  as  you,  Jasper.  It 
doesn't  last  for  fifty  years,  generally." 

"  I  shall  never  get  to  like  a  Tory,''  re- 
plied Jasper,  do^edly,  "if  I  live  fifty 
years  more.    They're  too  mean." 

"  Nor  a  Democrat  either,  I  suppose  ?  *• 
said  the  minister,  laughing. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Jasper,  con, 
spirito^^  not  if  I  live  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Bulkley  and  I  laughed  again,  and. 
then  paced  up  and  down,  side  by  side,  the 
centre  walk  of  the  garden,  which  was 
nicely  edged  with  box,  and  hard  with  well— 
rolled  gravel. 

"  So  you  took  shelter  at  Colonel  Aller- 
ton's,"  said  he,  "during  the  thunder— 
shower.    You  were  in  luck,  for  it  is  no^ 
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easy  to  get  admiHsion  there.    And  did 
jOQ  see  Miss  Eleanor,  too  ?  " 

I  told  him  all  the  circumstances  of  my 
adTenture.  and  concluded  by  begging  him 
to  let  me  know  who  these  mysterious 
people  were. 

^  AU  I  know  about  them/'  he  replied, 
^  is  soon  told.  You  must  have  heard  of 
Uie  famous  Tory,  John  AUerton,  so  no- 
torious in  Colonial  history  before  the  Re- 
volution. He  was  Attorney-General,  and 
afterwards  Judge  of  Admiralty  under  the 
€ht>wn,  in  Hutchinson's  time,  and  went 
away  with  the  Tories.  Well,  this  gentle- 
man is  his  son,  who,  at  the  time  the  siege 
was  formed,  was  in  college,  and,  not  being 
recalled  in  season,  was  cut  off  from  the 
town,  and  prevented  from  joining  his  fi^ 
mily.  We  kept  him,  together  with  other 
members  of  Tory  families,  in  the  same 
predicament,  women  and  children,  chiefly, 
in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity,  as  hos- 
tages for  the  good  treatment  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  patriots  who  were  detained  in 
Boston.  I  was  acquainted  with  Judge 
AUerton's  family,  and  was  able  to  make 
the  young  man  more  comfortable  than  he 
would  have  been  otherwise." 

^  Was  there  no  communication  between 
diese  prisoners  at  lai^  in  and  out  of  the 
town,  and  their  families,  all  that  time  ?  ^ 
I  inquired. 

""  When  a  flag  was  sent  in  or  out  on 
other  busmess,"  he  replied.  "  open  letters, 
to  be  inspected  by  the  authorities  on 
either  side,  might  be  exchanged.  Xhat 
was  all  that  could  be  allowed.  I  tried  to 
get  permission  for  young  AUerton  to  go 
into  the  town,  when  it  became  tolerably 
certain  that  it  must  be  evacuated ;  but  the 
apprehension  of  the  mischief  that  the 
British  troops  might  do,  as  they  retreated, 
prevented  our  parting  with  any  pledge  of 
their  good  behavior.  He  was  sent  to 
Bialifi^  however,  in  the  first  cartel  that 
came  in  for  exchange  of  prisoners  after- 
wards." 

^  And  what  was  his  history  then  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  merely  know  its  outlines,"  replied 
Ifr.  Bnlkley.  "  The  British  Government 
bdiaved  well,  as  you  know,  to  the  loyal- 
ists who  had  suffered  in  its  cause.  Judge 
AUerton  received  a  liberal  compensation 
(though  necessarily  not  a  full  one)  for  his 
lofises^  and  was  app6inted  Chief  Justice 
of  Barbadoes,  where  he  died.  This  son, 
the  only  child  heliad,  received  a  commis- 
aon  in  the  army,  and  rose  early  to  the 
nnk  of  loeutraiant  Colonel.  He  resigned, 
however,  many  years  ago,  on  his  marriage 
with  Esther  Arbuthnot" 

*^  And  who  was  she,  sir  ?  "  I  inquired. 


"  She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Ar- 
buthnot,  another  famous  Tory.  He  was 
Registrar-General.  I  remember  her  well, 
before  the  siege,  as  a  pretty  little  girl. 
Her  father  was  made  a  commissary,  and 
afterwards  became  a  contractor,  and  made 
a  large  fortune  in  Mr,  Pitt's  first  war 
against  the  French  Revolution.  This,  I 
presume,  all  went  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
AUerton,  for  his  only  son  died  before  him. 
in  Jamaica,  of  the  yellow  fever.  I  knew 
him  well,  poor  fellow,  and  so  did  your 
father." 

"  And  Mrs.  AUerton  is  dead,  too,  I  sup- 
pose," said  I. 

"  Yes,  she  died  ten  years  or  more  ago, 
in  the  south  of  England,  where  they 
lived  after  their  marriage,  chiefly." 

"  And  how  came  they  m  this  country 
again  ?  "  I  inquired,  "  and  when  did  they 
come  ?  " 

"  They  came  about  two  years  ago,"  he 
replied,  "  but  the  why  and  wherefore  I  do 
not  profess  to  know.  Mr.  Hayley,  his 
man  of  business  in  Boston,  told  me  that 
it  was  to  look  after  the  landed  estates  of 
his  great-uncle,  Ralph  Clarke,  who  died 
without  heirs,  just  as  Madison's  War  bo- 
gun,  in  1812,  and  which  escheated  to  the 
State.  He  has  sent  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  and  is  prosecuting  it ;  but 
the  estates  are  hardly  valuable  enough  to 
account  for  such  an  exertion,  even  if  his 
chance  for  getting  them  were  better  than 
it  is  like  to  be." 

"  But  how  came  they  here  ?  "  I  asked ; 
'^what  particular  attraction  drew  them 
to  Wensley,  of  aU  places  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  believe  I  must  do  my  modesty 
the  violence  to  say  that  I  consider  myself 
a  main  cause  of  that,"  responded  the 
minister.  "I  was  in  Boston,  attending 
the  Convention,*  during  election  week, 
just  at  the  time  he  arrived  in  town  from 
New- York,  where  he  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  happened  to  meet  him  at  din- 
ner at  General  Bradstreet's.  He  remem- 
bered our  old  acquaintanceship,  which 
was  renewed  the  sooner  that  I  was  al- 
most the  only  one  surviving  of  his  former 
friends.  He  came  up  to  visit  me,  and 
just  at  that  time  the  estate  where  he  now 
lives  was  for  sale.  Old  Mr.  Remington, 
whose  father  built  it  early  in  the  last 
century,  was  just  dead,  and  his  third  wife, 
promoted  to  be  his  widow,  preferred  living 
in  Boston,  where  her  wisdom  has  been 
justified,"  he  went  on,  laughing  "  by  her 
marrying,  the  other  day,  Dr.  Hobart,  of 
the  New  East  Church." 

'^  And  so  he  bought  the  Remington  es- 
tate," suggested  I,  to  bring  him  back  from 
this  episode. 


*  Of  oongragifloiial  minlateni  held  that  wo«k  In  Boston  from  time  ImmemoriiL 
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'*Yes,"  he  replied,  *'its  solitaiineas 
seemed  to  suit  him,  and  there  was  some- 
thing  about  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
disposition  of  the  trees^  which  reminded 
him  of  Walford  Hall,  his  house  in  Devon- 
shire. I  flatter  myself  that  my  being  his 
neighbor  was  no  objection  in  his  eyes; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  being  no 
other  within  seven  miles,  was  a  still 
greater  inducement." 

'*  It  must  be  rather  dull  for  the  young 
lady,"  said  I. 

"  One  would  think  so,"  said  he,  "  but 
she  seems  perfectly  well  content  with 
their  way  of  life.  She  is  a  charming  crea- 
ture, altliough  a  most  loyal  subject,  like 
her  father,  to  His  Britannic  Majesty. 
Still,  she  has  won  all  hearts  in  the  town 
by  her  beauty  and  gradousness.  Even 
Jasper  has  surrendered  to  her,  though  he 
still  holds  out  against  the  Old  Tory,  her 
fether." 

"  And  is  he  the  only  one  of  the  Wens- 
leyans  that  holds  fast  to  the  faith  that 
their  fathers  delive)^  to  them,  of  hating 
the  Tories  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Almost  the  only  one,"  he  replied. 
"Colonel  Allerton's  liberalitv  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  have  succeeded  in  driving 
i^way  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  with 
which  he  was  at  first  regarded.  Even 
Jasper's  professions  of  dislike,  I  fancy  to 
be  rather  a  point  of  honor  than  of  feeling 
with  him.  Corporal  Berry  himself^  aJ- 
though  he  has  limped  through  life  cursing 
the  Tories,  ever  since  he  was  shot  through 
the  leg  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  attack  on 
New  London,  could  not  withstand  the 
battery  of  blankets,  flannels,  meat  wine 
and  firewood,  that  was  kept  up  m  his 
citadel  at  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
when  he  was  close  besieged  by  the  rheu- 
matism, last  winter.  He  even  calls  his 
benefactor  *  Colonel,'  which  Jasper  has 
not  made  up  his  mouth  to  do,  yet,"  he 
added  laughing. 

"  You  give  them  a  good  character,  sir," 
I  said. 

"  No  better  than  they  deserve,"  he  an- 
swered. ^'  I  have  unlimited  authority  to 
call  upon  him  in  case  of  any  distress  in  the 
town.  And,  what  is  better,  he  and  his 
daughter  often  visit  in  person  poor  people 
in  sickness  or  other  trouble,  to  see  for 
themselves  what  they  really  most  need. 
He  says  it  is  a  habit  they  formed  at  home, 
by  which  he  means  England,  of  course. 
And  what  else  do  you  think  he  is  going 
to  do  for  the  town,  kt?"  and  he  rul^ 
bed  his  hands  gleefully  at  the  thought ; 
"a  clock,  sir,  a  clock  for  the  meeting-house ! 
He  had  old  WiUard  here  last  month,  and 
has  given  him  an  order  for  one  of  his  best. 
It  mil  set  the  poor  old  thing  quite  on  its 
logs  again/'  and  he  looked  afifectk>nately 


at  the  tower,  as  if  he  beheld  in  vision  its 
future  glories. 

"  Deacon  Holt,"  he  went  on,  "  objected 
to  it  as  unscriptural,  at  first ;  but  I  put 
him  down  with  the  Dial  of  Ahaz,  and 
clinched  the  argument  by  the  examples  of 
the  Old  South  and  other  sound  churches 
of  Boston;  so  it  is  all  settled  now,  air. 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clock  is  fully  es- 
tablished." 

And  he  laughed  out  one  of  his  ringing, 
musical  laughs,  which  I  still  hear  in  my 
mind's  ear  (why  should  not  the  mind 
have  an  ear  as  well  as  an  eye  ?  it  certainly 
should  be  allowed  the  full  possession  of 
all  its  senses),  and  then  led  the  way  into 
the  house  to  tea.  As  the  Sabbath  b^an 
at  Wensley  on  Saturday  night  at  sun- 
down, ceasing  at  sundown  on  Sunday,  I 
retired  to  my  chamber  after  tea^  and  spent 
the  eveiling  m  preparing  an  Epistle  to  the 
Deipnosophoi,  describing  the  adventures 
of  which  their  enthusiasm  for  the  vital 
principles  of  their  foundation  had  been 
the  remote  cause.  This  finished,  and  di- 
rected to  Tom  Stacey,  the  worthy  Head 
of  the  Order,  I  went  to  bed,  with  even  a 
better  opinion  of  Wensley  as  a  place  of 
academic  retirement,  than  I  had  the 
night  before. 


CHAFTBB  V. 

mr  FIBST  BVKDAT  JX  WBIBLIT. 

The  next  morning  was  a  truly  delicious 
one.  The  shower  of  the  afternoon  before 
had  cleared  the  air,  and  breathed  a  fresh 
life  of  verdure  jnto  the  trees  and  grass. 
White,  fleecy,  Raphaelesque  clouds  float- 
ed in  the  azure  depths,  relieved  in  sharp 
perspective  against  the  blue,  and  their  gi- 
gantic shadows  gave  a  firesh  grace  to  £e 
landscape  as  they  glided  over  meadow, 
stream  and  tufted  hill.  I  sat  at  my  win- 
dow, aft«r  breakfast,  and  revelled  in  the 
'affluence  of  rural  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells,  which  were  poured  out  around 
me.  I  had  left  the  minister  in  sole  pos- 
session of  his  study,  both  that  he  might 
give,  if  he  chose,  a  finer  edge  and  point  to 
the  spiritual  shafts  he  had  been  forging 
the  day  before,  to  be  aimed  on  this  at  the 
hearts  of  his  flock;  and  also  because, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  the  least 
grim  about  his  piety,  he  maintained  a 
uniformity  of  seriousness  in  his  deport- 
ment on  Sundays,  very  different  firom  his 
working-day  manner,  which  made  it  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  Sabbatize  by  myself 
in  my  own  room. 

We  often  hear  of  the  Sabbath-stillness 
of  a  day  or  place,  and  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted,  because  Sunday 
is  a  day  of  rest,  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  day 
of  unusual  quietness.    Now  it  was  not  so 
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ai  Wensley.  On  the  other  Ax.  dajs  of 
the  week,  the  very  spirit  of  repose  seemed 
to  he  hrooding  over  the  town.  Sitting 
at  my  back  window,  which  commanded  a 
lovely  bend  of  the  Quasheen,  always 
brimming  to  the  brink,  but  never  over- 
flowing^ rich  fields  sprinkled  with  timber, 
doping  down  green  and  firm  to,  its  very 
margin,  and,  on  the  fiurther  side,  the 
sweetest  little  wooded  knoll  lying  clasped 
in  its  embrace.  Sitting  there,  I  say,  one 
might  imagine  one's  selfleagues  away  from 
any  habitation  or  haunt  of  men.  No 
aght  or  sound  was  there  that  was  not  en- 
tirely rural.  The  silence  was  audible, 
and  made  only  the  more  palpable  by  the 
chirping  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  the 
quiver  of  the  leaves,  and  the^  rippling  of 
the  waters.  And,  on  the  street-side,  it 
was  only  now  and  then  that  an  ox-ourt 
came  creaking  lazily  along  the  road,  or  a 
barefooted  uixshin  loitered  whistling  by, 
as  he  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  or  home 
again.  It  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  it 
were  an  outlying  dependency  of  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  just  beyond  the  park-pal- 
ings, and  that  one  might  see  its  dreamy 
turrets  rismg  above  the  woods  in  the  dieh 
taaoe,  if  one  would  but  take  the  trouble  to 
look  for  them,  I  daresay  it  was  not  a 
great  way  o£  ' 

But,  on  Sunday  it  was  quite  another 
thing.  Then  there  were  sights  and  sounds 
that  gave  a  human  interest  to  the  scene. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Bulkley  lived,  there  was 
BO  schism  in  Wensley.  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Universalists  refused  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  his  parish  while  it  was  his. 
But  when  he  slept  with  his  predecessors, 
the  rei^olutionary  spirit,  which  had  been 
controlled  by  the  personal  afiection  felt 
finr  him,  broke  forth,  and  its  monuments 
are  to  be  seen  in  three  or  four  ugly  little 
wooden  conventicles,  which  perk  their 
pert  cupolas  in  the  face  of  the  good  old 
meetings-house,  like  so  many  irreverent 
Quakers  or  Anabaptists  giving  themselves 
lirs  of  equality  in  the  presence  of  an 
ancient,  substantial,  steeple-crowned  Puri- 
tan magistrate.  But,  in  my  time  there 
was  no  open  dissent.  The  meeting-house 
at  the  Centre  was  the  only  one  in  the 
town.  It  was  a  large  buildmg,  with  two 
galleries,  and  every  part  of  it  was  entirely 
filled,  every  Sunday.  It  was  a  sight 
which  has  not  been  seen  in  New  England. 
I  suppose,  for  twenty  years,  at  least ;  if, 
indeed,  this  were  not  the  last  surviving 
example  of  an  absolutely  unbroken  parish. 

AfUr  the  first  bell  had  rung,  the  roads 
leading  to  the  meetiug^house,  which  was 
fiiUy  commanded  by  my  window,  began 
to  be  alive  with  church-goers»  and  to  pour 
an  increasing  tide  upon  Uie  green  on  which 
the  building  stood.    Some  came  on  horse- 


Imu^  bnt  more  m  beUows-top  chaises^  er 
gigs  with  leathern  heads  that  shut  baok 
with  springs,  and  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Uie  follicular  convenience  from 
which  they  derived  their  name.  A  few 
were  conveyed^  in  vehicles  which  have 
been  long  numbered  among  the  extinct 
races,  and  which  had  come  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Square-top 
chaises  they  were  denominated,  or  gigs 
with  immovable  leathern  heads  and  litUe 
windows  at  the  back  and  sides.  Some  of 
ihem  had  a  seat  in  firont  for  a  boy  to  sit 
upon  and  drive.  But  modem  Wensley 
(or  young  Wensley,  as  it  would  be  called 
now),  turned  up  its  nose  at  these  venei^ 
able  relics  of  a  former  generation,  and  (to 
anachronize  a  little  sTang)  voted  them 
"  slow," — ^which,  indeed,  they  were.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  young  and 
old,  honestly  trudged  on  foot  They  came 
trooping  along,  in  families  and  sometimes 
in  pairs,  the  latter,  not  unfi^uently, 
looking  rather  sheepish  and  conscious, 
though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  they 
should.  They  were  perfectly  well-be^ 
haved  young  men  and  women,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  Arrived  at  the  church  the 
"leathern  conveniences"  were  put  in  the 
horse-sheds  which  formed  a  sort  of.  out- 
work on  three  sides  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  women  all  entered  the  house  as  they 
arrived  and  were  seen  no  more  by  me  for 
the  time ;  but  the  men  remained  without, 
standing  about  the  door  or  dispersed  in 
groups  over  the  green,  discussing  the 
weather,  the  crops,  or  the  next  election. 
It  was  their  weekly  exchange. 

As  I  watched  this  live^  scene,  the 
second  bell  began  to  ring.  Presently 
Jasper  tapped  at  my  door  to  let  me  know 
that  the  minister  was  ready  to  proceed, 
and  I  incontinently  joined  him.  The 
moment  the  door  of  the  parsonage  opened 
and  the  minister  was  seen  to  issue  forth, 
the  bell  began  to  toll  and  the  men  about 
the  church-door  to  hurry  in.  Mr.  Bulkley, 
leaning  upon  my  arm,  walked  on  erect 
and  sUtely,  while  Jasper,  no  less  stately 
and  erect)  followed  us,  a  few  paces  behind, 
with  a  music-book  under  his  arm.  As 
we  advanced  in  this  state,  I  saw  a  plain 
carriage  and  pair  drive  up  from  the  <&reo- 
tion  of  the  bridge  and  stop  at  the  meeting 
house  door.  Of  course  I  knew  that  it 
must  contain  my  hosts  of  the  thunder- 
shower.  The  horses  were  spirited  and 
restive,  and  before  the  elderly  coachman 
could  descend  from  his  box,  a  white-headed 
old  man  hobbled  up  and  opened  the  car^ 
riage-door  and  let  down  the  steps.  The 
minister  pressed  my  arm  and  said,  with 
rather  a  week-dayish  look  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye,  in  a  low  tone, 

^^  Corporal  Berry  openyig  Colonel  Alkrr 
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ton's  carriage  door!  Torpsm  is  trium- 
phant in  Wensley,  I'm  afinud ;  or  would 
be,  but  for  Jasper ! " 

A  guttural  ejaculation,  rather  emphatic 
than  distinct,  and  whicn  we  will  chari- 
tably believe  had  no  element  of  profanity  in 
it,  was  heard  behind  us,  expressive  of  the 
patriotic  consistency  of  that  veteran's 
opinions.  There  was  a  slight  symptom  of 
incipient  rebellion  in  the  region  round 
about  the  minister'^  mouth,  but  he  reso- 
lutely quelled  the  insurrectionary  tendency 
and  arrived  at  the  ch,urch-door  the  very 
personification  of  gravity. 

Mr.  Bulkley  strode  up  the  broad  aisle 
with  majestic  self-possession,  the  whole 
congregation  remaining  standing  to  receive 
him.  I,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
the  target  at  which  such  voUies  of  eye- 
shot were  directed  as  were  now  aimed  at 
me,  followed  him  with  less  ease  and  a 
good  deal  more  self-consciousness.  Ar- 
rived at  the  pulpit-end  of  the  aisle,  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  pew,  the  front  one 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and,  waving  me 
into  it,  asoended  the  pulpit  stairs,  as  a 
king  might  mount  to  his  ancestral  throne. 
As  soon  as  he  had  disappeared  in  its  vast 
recesses,  a  noise  not  unlike  an  irregular 
voUey  of  musketry  was  heard  ovef  the 
house,  being  that  of  the  seats  slamming 
down  which  bad  been  turned  back  on 
their  hinges,  for  the  advantage  of  room. 
It  was  a  fortunate  hearing  for  me,  for  not 
being  acquainted  with  this  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  old  parish  churches 
in  the  country,  I  should  have  in&llibly 
seated  myself  on  the  floor,  but  for  the 
warning  sound.  This  same  salute  was 
repeated  every  time  that  the  congregation 
resumed  their  seats  after  rising  for  any  of 
the  services,  and  was  generally  executed 
with  a  fervor  commensurate,  as  I  suppose, 
with  the  warmth  of  their  devotion. 

Jasper  I  had  missed  as  soon  as  we 
entered  the  house,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
discern  him  belaboring  a  huge  bass-vial 
in  the  choir  (for  that  innovation  had 
reached  even  the  seclusion  of  Wensley), 
when  we  stood  up  at  singing-time.  I  also 
discerned  that  the  Allerton  pew  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  answering  to 
the  minister's.  But  devout  church-goers 
need  not  to  be  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavorable  situations  for  personal 
observations,  of  an  edifying  nature,  that 
the  economy  of  an  ecclesiastical  interior 
aiR)rds.  A  place  in  the  deacon's  seat, 
where  Deacon  Holt  and  Deacon  Williams, 
the  one  burly  and  red-faced  and  the  other 
lank,  lean  and  squinting  in  every  direction, 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  pulpit,  over- 
looking the  audience,  would  have  been  a 
much'  more  eligible  position  for  enjoying 
some  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  public 


worship.  As  it  was,  I  could  only  observe 
that  Miss  Allerton  was  quietly  attentiye 
to  what  was  going  on,  while  her  fath^, 
like  an  old  solcUer  as  he  was,  fairly  dropped 
asleep  with  a  cannonade  of  the  heaviest 
sort  thundering  over  his  head,  aimed  at 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  communion  he  and  his  daughter 
were  the  only  two  members  within  a  dozen 
miles.  But  the  serene  height,  away  up 
under  the  sQunding  board,  from  which  he 
manoeuvred  his  ecclesiastical  artillery, 
saved  the  good  parson  from  the  mortifica- 
tk>n  of  seeing  how  his  hot  shot  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  enemy. 

Dear  old  man !  he  never  held  back  his 
hand  from  smiting  the  heretical  Philistines, 
that  infested  the  region  round  about.  His 
were  good  old-fashioned  polemical  sermons, 
well  fortified  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
garnished  with  quotations  in  the  original 
tongues,  which  were  none  the  less  relished 
by  the  congregation  because  they  did  not 
understand  them.  It  confirmed  them  in 
the  faith,  which  was  only  second  to  that 
they  entertained  for  Holy  Writ,  that  he 
was  the  most  learned  man  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  there  must  have  been,  all  this 
time,  an  undercurrent  of  heresy  loosening 
the  hold  of  some  of  his  people  upon  their 
old  anchorage,  as  we  know  from  its  break- 
ing openly  forth  as  soon  as  his  restraining 
hand  was  removed,  and  scattering  abroad 
the  barks  which  had  remained  peacefully 
in  the  old  harbor  as  long  as  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  But,  during  that  period 
no  piratical  Universalist  nor  buccaneering 
Methodist  ventured  to  hoist  a  flag  in 
the  calm  waters  of  Wensley.  But  he 
kept  *his  batteries  pounding  away  at 
them,  and  at  all  dissentients  from  the 
strictest  rule  of  the  ancient  faith  of  New- 
England,  all  the  same  as  if  they  were 
wi&in  point-blank  range  of  his  guns.  I 
have  often  thought  whether  this  persistent 
wari*are  upon  his  theological  enemies,  and 
the  constant  statement  of  their  arguments, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  force  to  his 
refutations,  might  not  have  had  something 
to  do  in  bringing  about  that  dispersion 
which  followed  so  soon  after  his  death. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
Oalvinist  of  the  very  straitest  sect,  and  he 
was  none  the  less  earnest  a  one  from  hav- 
ing become  such,  as  the  Quakers  say,  ^^  by 
way  of  convincement."  He  was  bom  and 
bred  in  the  Arminian,  or  Latitudinarian 
school  of  the  last  century,  and  when  that 
form  of  faith  lapsed  into  tJnitarianism,  at 
the  beginning  of  this,  he  was  at  first 
carried  by  the  tide  into  those  waters. 
The  investigation,  however,  which  that 
controversy  induced,  led  him  ere  long  to 
cut  away  from  his  old  moorings  and  to 
drop  his  anchor  where  he  thought    it 
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would  take  a  firmer  hold.  But,  surely, 
neTer  did  a  more  genial  and  affectionate 
spirit  qualifjT  the  severe  necessities  of 
rdigions  logic.  A  milder  and  kinder  soul 
never  looked  forward  to  tlie  ultimate 
damnation  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind, 
including  all  Heathendom,  ancient  ana 
modem,  and  all  unregenerate  infancy. 
For  he  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  premises.  He 
pitied  the  Unitarians,  but  he  cordially 
despised  those  divines,  claiming  to  hold 
the  good  old  Orthodox  iaith,  who  devised 
ways  of  escape  from  the  stem  results  of 
the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation, 
of  Original  Sin  and  Redemption  by  Grace. 

He  used  to  call  them ;  but,  on  the 

whole,  it's  no  matter  what  he  used  to  call 
them.  It  was  not  a  complimentary 
epithet. 

But  not  only  did  he  keep  at  bay,  dur- 
ing his  time,  all  avowed  adversaries  of  the 
ftith  that  was  in  him,  but  he  kept  at  a 
distance,  also,  all  irregular  practitioners 
even  of  the  r^ular  school.  "  How  many 
years  have  you  preached  here,  sir  ?  "  I 
asked  him  one  day.  "I  have  reigned 
here,''  he  replied,  nodding  his  head  cor- 
nerwise  at  me  with  an  indescribable  look 
of  fun  out  of  his  gray  eyes,  "I  have 
reigned  here  forty  years  save  one."  And 
it  was  very  much  so.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  his  parish, 
and  he  would  have  no  assistance  but  such 
as  he  chose  to  call  in  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. No  strolling  Revivalist  or  starve- 
ling Evangelist  ever  ventured  to  set  foot 
on  the  remotest  comer  of  his  territories, 
as  long  as  his  sway  lasted.  Had  he 
beard  of  such  an  incursion,  I  will  not  say 
that  he  would  have  taken  down  the  fire- 
lock of  Lexington,  or  drawn  the  sword 
of  Torktown  from  their  honorable  retire- 
ment over  his  fireplace  to  vindicate  ttie  in- 
tegrity of  his  soil;  but  I  do  think  he 
would  have  charged  the  invader,  at 'the 
head  of  Jasper,  gold-headed  cane  in  hand, 
and  driven  him  over  the  border,  an  ex- 
ample to  all  such  intraders  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  the  whole  parish  would 
have  stood  by  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  many  a  sermon 
lamdched  at  my  head  during  the  time  I 
lived  with  him,  as  I  sat  defenceless  under 
the  shadow  of  his  pulpit  For  I  was  (to 
use  another  Quakerism)  a  "  birthright " 
Unitarian ;  and  he,  doubtless,  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  set  in  order  before  me  the 
errors  of  my  hereditary  faith.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
arguments  on  my  side  of  the  question. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  well  see  that  there 
was  any  soch  thing  as  standing  up  before 
the  ba^ions  of  texts  and  squadrons  of 
•yllogisros  with  which  he  bore  down  upon 


me  and  rode  furiously  over  me.  Bnt 
though  he  could  overran  me,  he  could  not 
keep  possession  of  me.  AH  I  knew  was, 
that  my  father  and  mother  had  been 
Unitarians,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a  point 
of  honor,  binding  upon  me  as  a  gentleman, 
not  to  forsake  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
lived  and  died.  I  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  my  mentor  was  not  right,  and  that 
the  doom  which  he  so  fervidly  described 
as  that  of  all  such  misbelievers  did  not 
impend  over  my  head.  But  that  made  no 
difference.  It  merely  gave  me  a  kind  of 
exhilaration  of  spirits  (I  neither  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  nor  defend  it;  I 
merely  describe  the  sensation),  such  as  a 
suspicion  of  danger,  or  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  considered  as  exposed  to  it,  is  apt 
to  inspire  in  a  lad  of  spirit  And  I  rather 
think  I  was  quite  as  well  fitted  to  die  for 
my  fiuth,  in  a  war  of  religion  or  at  the 
stake,  as  a  good  many  heroes  and  saints 
who  have  won  for  themselves  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  But  all  Mr.  Bulkley's  pre- 
lections for  my  benefit  were  confined  to 
Sunday  and  the  pulpit.  He  never  labored 
for  my  conversion  in  private.  Either,  he 
saw  that  I  had  a  good  share  of  that  virtue 
which  we  call  firmness  in  another,  when 
it  answers  our  purposes,  and  obstinacy, 
when  it  thwarts  them,  and  so  knew  it 
would  be  of  no  use ;  or  else,  he  thought 
that  his  Sunday  labors  would  be  more 
likely  to  act  favorably  on  my  mind,  if  he 
left  them  to  their  natural  influences  dur- 
ing the  week,  without  disgusting  me  with 
his  zeal  by  making  it  a  perpetual  annoy- 
ance. Whatever  his  motive  might  have 
been,  I  was  very  happy  to  compound  for 
the  result. 

When  the  services  were  at  last  over 
(and  it  was  p-  a/  last,  for  Mr.  Bulkley 
was  none  *::  your  twenty  minute  men), 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  t 
hastily  gathered  together  my  hat  and 
gloves,  and  was  for  joining  in  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  I  had  always  seen  expected 
from  all  the  churches  I  had  ever  attended 
before.  But  I  had  no  sooner  thrown 
open  the  pew-door,  and  put  one  foot  out 
of  it  than  I  saw  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  remained  standing,  with 
fiices  turned  towards  the  broad  isle.  I 
drew  back,  and,  raising  my  eyes,  encoun- 
tered those  of  Colonel  Allerton,  who  stood 
facing  me.  He  smiled  at  me,  as  if  under- 
standing my  case  (very  likely  it  had  been 
his  own  once),  and  bowed  as  if  recalling 
our  interview  of  the  day  before.  I  re- 
turned it,  not  a  little  abashed  at  finding 
myself  again  the  ccnti-e  of  all  the  eyes 
Wensley  had  in  its  head,  and  abiding  the 
result,  presently  perceived  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  town  (once  universal 
throughout  New  England)  to  wait  ^d 
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let  the  minister  go  out  first.  Preeentlj, 
Mr.  Bulkley  descended  the  pulpit  stairs, 
not  having,  apparently,  hurried  himselr 
at  all,  and  pasised  slowly  down  the  aisle, 
bowing  royally  from  side  to  side  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  rustic  salutations 
which  he  received.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached me,  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  follow 
him,  and  then  shook  hands  with  Colonel 
AUerton,  who  joined  him  in  his  progress 
through  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

It  wflls  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
order  of  procession  that  Miss  AUerton  and 
I  came  out  face  to  lace  into  the  aisle. 
She  graciously  returned  my  bow  and  we 
walked  after  the  elders,  side  by  side,  kind- 
ling yet  more  speculation  in  all  the  eyes 
of  Wensley,  and  eager  to  spy  out  what  I 
could  be.  As  we  came  out  into  the  porch 
the  two  gentlemen  remained  a  little  on 
one  side  in  conversation,  and  I  proceeded 
to  put  the  young  lady  into  the  carriage, 
which  stood  ready  drawn  up  at  the  door. 
I  hoped  that  she  had  experienced  no 
harm  from  the  shower,  yesterday  after- 
noon, which  hope  she  was  able  to  ipform 
me  had  become  fruition.  I  then  informed 
her  that  it  was  an  uncommonly  fine  day, 
and  on  this  point  I  am  happy  to  say  our 
views  cordially  coincided.  What  I  dbould 
have  stated  next  I  can  hardly  imagine,  for 
the  congregation  were  now  swarming  out, 
and  many  were  lingering  within  ear-shot, 
to  discover  what  sweet  influences  this 
bright  particular  star  of  theirs  was  shed- 
ding upon  me ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  fact  did  not  help  to  concentrate  my 
ideas.  But,  fortunately,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment her  &ther  approached,  and,  as  he 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  carriage  step^ 
he  offered  me  his  hand,  saying, 

'*  Mr.  Osborne,  I  am  happy  to  know 
your  father's  son.  I  met  him  often  and 
knew  him  well  at  Paris,  when  I  was  there 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens." 

I  bowed  and  blushed  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  goodness. 

"I  hope,"  he  continued,  "that  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Wood- 
side,  at  some  time  when  you  can  have  a 
less  stormy  reception  than  that  you  had 
yesterday." 

"  I  could  not  have  a  kinder  one.  I  am 
8iu«,  sir,"  I  replied,  "nor  one  that  I 
should  be  more  happy  to  experience  again, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you  and  to  Miss  AUerton." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  only  without  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
if  you  please.  We  three  may  meet  again 
I  hope ;  but  not,  I  trust,  in  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  in  rain !    So,  good  morning." 

And  they  drove  awav,  leaving  me  upon 
the  steps.  And  now,  I  sui^)ose,  the  saga- 
cious reader  will  expect  an  account  of  my 


sensations;  for,  of  course,  he  (or  she) 
takes  it  for  granted  that  I  fell  fearfully  in 
love  with  the  fair  Eleanor  at  first  sight 
But  they  must  wait  awhile,  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  go  into  the  confessional, 
just  yet,  with  his  (or  her)  ear  glued  to 
the  grating.  Perhaps  I  scarcely  knew 
how  I  fel^  myself.  For  I  have  more 
than  once  acknowledged  my  inaptitude 
for  the  dissections  and  demonstrations  of 
metaphysical  anatomy.  And,  perhaps,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  require  a  man  to  conduct 
his  own  autopsy.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  my  state  of  mind,  one  fact,  mor- 
tifying as  it  may  be,  I  must  needs  confess. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  beautiful 
Eleanor  did  not  fidl  in  love  with  me,  either 
at  first  or  second  sight.  Perhaps  it  was 
no  proof  of  her  taste  or  discernment ;  but 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Her  deport- 
ment towards  me  was  perfectly  kind  and 
well-bred ;  but,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  my  image  might  never  again  occur  to 
her,  if  not  recalled  by  my  bodily  presence. 
Of  course,  such  a  conviction  was  not  fiat- 
tering  to  my  vanity  (if^  indeed,  I  or  any 
man  was  ever  subject  to  such  a  weak- 
ness); but  did  it  go  near  breaking  my 
heart  1  It  is  altogether  too  near  the  end 
of  a  chapter  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  of 
this  intrK»€y,  and  so  it  must  be  adjourned 
to  a  day  future.  I  am  none  of  your  Epic 
writers,  who  dive  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  things,  and  then  plunge  a^d  splash 
about  until  they  have,  some  how  or  ano- 
ther, brought  the  beginning  and  end  toge- 
ther. I  am  a  plain  narrator  of  a  simple 
passage  of  biography,  and  tell  things  just 
as  they  happened,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
take  my  own  way,  or  shall  be  sure  to 
make  a  botch  of  the  whole  thing. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Bulkley  put 
his  arm  in  mine,  and  we  walked  off  to- 
wards the  parsonage  together.  He  told 
me,  what  I  had  surmised  before,  that  I 
was  what  th^  were  talking  about,  he 
having  asked  Uolonel  AUerton  if  he  had 
not  known  my  father  during  his  pubUc 
life  in  Europe.  He  had  then  told  the 
colonel  who  I  was,  and,  as  I  surmised,  the 
occasion  of  my  residence  in  Wensley ;  but 
he  did  not  say  so,  nor  did  I  ask,  as  the 
day.  if  not  the  subject,  was  too  serious  for 
a  joke,  and  it  would  have  been  too  much 
for  his  human  nature  or  mine  to  hare 
suppressed  one^  under  such  favorable 
drcumstanoes.  The  order  of  our  return 
home  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  had 
distinguished  our  march  to  the  meeting- 
house :  for  Jasper,  instead  of  bringing 
up  our  rear,  was  discerned  far  in  our  van, 
and,  in  fact,  just  entering  the  parsonage. 
This  apparent  breach  of  subordination, 
however,  would  have  been  pardoned  by  a 
stricter  martinet  than  I,  on  beholding  the 
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excellent  oold  dixmer  which  he  had  set  out 
in  the  study,  ready  for  us  on  our  arrival. 
At  least,  he  would  have  been  if  the  mar- 
tinet in  supposition  had  been  as  hungry 
as  the  worthy  parson's  diatribe  against 
bishops  had  made  me. 


CHAPn^B  VI. 
AX  □rrxTAnoH  Aim  a  Dcnfu  at  wbtblbt. 

The  Allerton  pew  was  empty  in  the  after- 
noon. I  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not 
the.  morning's  onslaught  upon  the  Angli- 
can Church  that  had  driyen  away  its  in- 
habitants, until  Jasper  assured  me  that 
they  never  went  to  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. This  he  resented  as  a  slight  to  his 
master,  and  as  one  of  the  many  mischiefs 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  the 
worthy  Afrite  had  much  the  same  mys- 
terious horror  that  many  excellent  peo- 
ple feel  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  And. 
probably,  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge.  I  discovered,  afterwards, 
that  it  was  the  belief  of  \Vensley  that 
there  was  a  chapel  fitted  up  at  Woodside, 
where  the  colonel  read  the  Service  of  the 
Church  to  his  daughter  and  her  maid, 
Ann  Petchell,  the  only  other  member  of 
that  communion  in  nensley.  This  was 
some  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to 
its  curious  inhabitants,  and,  perhaps,  made 
them  easier  under  it,  on  priest  Bulkley's 
account,  of  whose  honor  they  were  as 
jealous  as  Jasper  himself;  I  am  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  a  tolerably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  house,  in  after 
times,  never  revealed  to  me  any  such  se- 
cret place  of  worship ;  and  Colonel  Aller- 
ton, with  all  his  various  excellencies, 
seemed  to  me  as  little  likely  to  become  an 
amateur  chaplain  as  any  possible  man. 
when  I  came  to  know  him  better. 

These  facts,  or  myths,  I  learned  that 
evening  from  the  conversation  of  Deacon 
Williams  and  Major  Grimes,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  parish,  besides,  w^o  called  in 
to  see  the  parson  and,  possibly,  to  take  a 
look  at  me,  also.  When  the  sun  went 
down  on  the  day  which  bears  his  name, 
all  the  Sabbatical  shade  of  seriousness 
which  re^^  ujpon  it  passed  away  with 
him.  By  this  tnne  Mr.  Bulkley's  spirits 
seemed  to  rebound  from  the  pressure  of  un- 
wonted solemnity,  and  to  be  elastic  and 
joyous  as  usual.  His  stories  were  more 
and  better,  he  fought  his  old  battles  over 
again  with  new  vi^r,  and  his  jest  was 
more  frequent  and  his  laugh  more  resonant 
than  ever.  Sunday  evenlilg  was  the  time 
when  his  parishioners  usually  came  to  call 
on  him.  Then  they  were  mutually  at 
each  other's  service.  They  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  he  was  well  content  to  do  nothing 
in  their  company,  after  the  labors  of  the 


day.  He  was  a  student  of  men  as  well  as 
of  books,  and  I  have  never  known  any  one 
better  versed  in  the  niceties  of  Yankee 
character  and  dialect  than  he.  He  could 
draw  them  out  with  marvellous  skill,  of 
which  the  subjects  were  perfectly  un- 
suspicious, and  all  with  no  shadow  of 
ill-nature  or  purpose  of  satire.  It  was 
simply  the  study  of  man,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, and  for  which  he  must  use  such 
materials  as  came  in  his  way.  As  we  sat 
round  the  wall  in  summer,  waging  inter- 
necine war  with  the  mosquitoes,  or  round 
the  fire  in  cold  weather,  discussing  aU 
manner  of  public  and  parish  politics  with 
the  apples  and  cider,  which  formed  the 
staple  entertainment,  there  were  odd  traits 
of  character  and  curiosities  of  expression 
enough  to  have  made  the  fortunes  of  a  score 
of  Yankee  Hills  or  Halliburtons.  I  won- 
der whether  there  are  any  such  people 
left  any  where  in  New  England  now  ?  I 
am  afraid  that  they  have  had  all  their 
sharpness  ground  down  by  the  mill-wheels, 
and  that  they  are  all  reduced  to  undistin- 
gui&hable  particles;  or  that  their  original- 
ity has  been  all  crushed  out  of  them  by 
the  locomotives  that  By,  screaming  like  so 
many  devilsL  all  over  the  country. 

Major  Gnmes,  I  must  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  had  changed  his  mode  of  ad- 
dress towards  me,  since  he  had  put  me  in 
the  right  way,  two  days  before.  He  was 
perfectly  respectful  and  deferential,  now 
that  he  found  that  the  priest  had  actually 
received  me  under  his  roof,  and  had  dii^ 
covered  fiirthermore  who  I  was. 

'^  You  find  priest  Bulkley  a  fine  man, 
sir,"  said  he,  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  an  aside,  "don't  you?"  using  the 
epithet  JinCy  as  almost  all  Americans  do, 
to  denote  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and 
not  as  an  Englishman  uniformly  does,  to 
express  fine  presence  and  personal  beauty. 
You  may  hear  an  Englishman  sav,  "He  is 
a  very  fine  man ;  what  a  pity  that  he  is 
such  a  fool ! "  and  an  American.  "  She  is 
a  very  fine  woman;  what  a  pity  she 
should  be  so  homely  ! "  But  this  is  paren- 
thetical. 

"  From  what  little  I  have  seen  of  him, 
I  judge  him  to  be  a  very  fine  man,"  I  an- 
swerwi  coolly. 

"  You  will  think  more  and  more  of  him, 
sir,  the  more  you  see  of  him,"  replied  the 
major.  "  I  didn't  think  he  meant  to  take 
in  any  more  young  college  gentlemen; 
but  when  I  heard  who  you  were  from 
Jasper,  when  he  came  after  your  things, 
I  knew  he  would." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  know  more  of 
my  influence  over  him  than  I  did,  then." 

"  0,  but  your  father  and  he  used  to  be 
so  thick  together*"  rejoined  the  martial 
dispenser   of    toddy;    "they  were   the 
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greatest  cronies  you  eyer  saw,  and  the  old 
priest  isn't  a  man  to  forget  his  friends, 
alive  or  dead,  I  can  tell  you.  That's  why 
he  took  you,  sir." 

"  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  whaterer  brought 
it  about,"  said  I. 

^^  Your  father  used  always  to  put  up  his 
horses  at  my  place,  when  he  came  to 
Wensley.  He  used  to  drire  a  phaeton 
and  pair,  and  good  horses  they  were,  I 
can  tell  you,  sir.  Are  you  fond  of  horses, 
sir  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  I  like  them  well  enough  when  I  have 
occasion  for  them.  I  am  no  judge  of 
them,  and  have  nothing  of  the  fancy  for 
them  that  some  men  have." 

**  Because  if  you  ever  want  a  saddle- 
horse,  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a  better 
in  Boston  than  my  Turk,  and  for  a  chaise 
(videlicety  gig.)  you  won't  often  sit  be- 
hind a  better  beast  than  my  mare.  Black 
Sally.  Colonel  Allerton  wanted  to  buy 
her.  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  her." 

''  The  colonel  is  a  judge  of  horses, 
then,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"  A  judge !  I  believe  you ! "  he  replied, 
briskly ;  "  there  isn't  a  man  in  New  Eng^ 
land  that  knows  horseflesh  better.  Why, 
he  keeps  five,  himself,  here ;  and  I  have 
heard  say  that  he  had  near  twenty  in 
England^ 

"  It's  no  wonder,  then,"  I  said,  "  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Black  Sally.  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  had  her  at 
any  rate." 

"Well!"  returned  her  fortunate  pos- 
sessor, rather  drawlingly,  "you  see  he 
wasn't  wilhng  to  give  me  quite  as  much 
as  I  thought  he  ought  to  for  her.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  oflered  her,  reasonable 
too,  to  the  colonel,  I  told  him  he  might 
have  Turk  for  three  hundred.  But  he 
didn't  want  a  saddle-horse,  just  then,  he 
said.  And  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  should 
have  missed  him  training  days.  He'll 
sUnd  cannon,  musketry,  music,  any  thing. 
General  Smithett  would  give  me  five  dol- 
lars a  day  for  him  any  muster,  if  I  didn't 
want  him  myselfl" 

I  was  just  telling  my  military  friend 
that  I  would  certainly  try  the  quality  of 
his  cavalry  on  my  first  occasion,  when  a 
quick  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  in  another  moment  the  personage 
whose  name  was  the  last  word  in  our 
mouths  was  ushered  into  the  presence  by 
Jasper.  He  entered  nimbly  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  the  minister,  and 
afterwards  with  me;  and  then,  bowing 
kindly  to  the  other  guests,  all  of  whom 
rose  on  his  entrance,  he  sat  down  by  me. 

"  The  parson  gave  us  a  capital  sermon 
this  morning.  Deacon,"  said  he,  addressing 
that  functionary,  whose  eyes  seemed  to 


be  more  than  ever  in  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  "rather  hard  upon  me  and 
my  daughter,  perhaps !  But  it  is  a  positive 
pleasure  to  be  flogged  by  some  people,  it 
is  so  cleverly  done." 

I  thought  the  deacon  might  liave  said 
that  it  was  well  for  some  other  people, 
that  like  tops,  the  more  they  were  whipped 
the  better  they  slept  But  he  did  not 
Perhaps  the  dispersion  of  his  vision  over 
the  remoter  regions  of  the  meeting-houae 
prevented  his  seeing  what  was  so  directly 
under  his  nose.    What  he  said  was,  ' 

"  I'm  glad  you  liked  it,  sir." 

"  Liked  it !  To  be  sure,  I  did,"  rejoined 
the  colonel }  "  and  egad,  parson,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  required  to  answer  you. 
But  I'm  not  converted,  for  all  that,  yoo 
know.  You  can't  suppose  me  such  a 
pitiftd  fellow  as  to  be  driven  from  m^ 
religion  merely  because  I  can't  defend  it 
against  a  militant  minister,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  like  you.  No,  no !  you  must  make 
another  breach  before  you'll  carry  me  by 
storm — ^much  less  Eleanor." 

"  I  shall  try  for  it  you  may  be  sure," 
said  Mr.  Bulkley,  smiling,  "  for  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  are  hard  to  carry,  you  will  be 
very  easy  to  hold.  There'll  be  no  back- 
sliding in  your  case,  or  Miss  Eleanor's 
either." 

"  I  think  you're  right,  by  Jove  ! "  re» 
turned  the  colonel,  ^'and  that  we  may 
keep  your  good  opinion  the  better,  I  think 
we'll  not  backslide  from  where  we  stand 
now.  But  do  all  you  can  to  unsettle  us. 
pray.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do 
so,  if  you  can,  I  do  assure  you." 

I  felt  as  if  he  always  had  the  invention 
blessed  by  Sancho  by  him,  to  wrap  him- 
self in  and  to  serve  as 

**FeKther-bed  *tw1xt  owtle-wall 
And  heavy  brant  of  oannon-bdl," 

that  he  was  really  in  no  great  danger  from 
the  good  parson's  theological  gunnery. 

After  a  little  more  talk  between  them, 
in  which  no  one  else  joined,  unless  appealed 
to,  the  deacon  and  the  major,  followed  by 
the  other  village  visitors,  rose  and  took 
their  leave.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
the  colonel  said  to  the  minister, 

"  Well,  parson,  to  show  that  I  bear  no 
malice,  I  have  walked  down  this  fine 
night  to  ask  you  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  come 
and  dine  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 
When  shall  it  be ?  To-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow  is  rather  soon,"  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  replied,  "  as  Mr.  Osborne  and  I  have 
not  yet  reduced  ourselves  into  our  order 
of  studies.  We  had  fixed  upon  to-morrow 
to  b^in." 

"  Very  well.  If  not  to-morrow,  flji  a 
day  for  yourseUl  Only  let  it  be  some  day 
this  week." 
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<<  Shall  It  be  Thursday?  "  mquired  Mr. 
Bolklej,  looking  over  to  me. 

I  iDtixnated  that  all  days  were  alike  to 
mc,  and  that  Thursday  suited  me  perfectly 
well.  So  the  dinner  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day. 

*^  I  wish  to  have  you  come  this  week/' 
said  the  colonel,  rising  to  depart^  '^be- 
cause I  shall  have  to  go  to  Boston  next 
week,  and  may  not  be  able  to  return  until 
the  vezy  end  of  it,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
week  after.  On  Thursday,  then,  I  shall 
expect  you." 

And  he  was  taking  his  leave,  when  the 
parson  and  I  thought  that  we  would  walk 
with  him,  the  night  being  extremely  fine, 
as  far  as  the  bridge.  Our  society  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  we  walked  merrily 
idong  the  road,  accompanied  by  many  a 
story  and  jest,  and  followed  by  many  a 
lau^.  No  doubt  as  we  passed  by  the 
scattered  houses  of  the  village,  people 
said.  ''That's  priest  Bulkely's  voice!  I 
should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  I 
wonder  if  any  body's  \^n  took  sick !  It 
can't  be,  though,  or  he  wouldn't  laugh 
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At  the  bridge  we  parted,  the  colonel 
pursuing  his  way  by  the  rivex^road,  and 
the  parson  and  I  going  back  over  our 
steps. 

"  It  was  so  like  him ! "  said  Mr.  Bulkley, 
as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

'^What  do  you  mean,  sj^?"  I  asked, 
^  what  was  so  like  him  ?  " 

"  His  coming  so  instantly  to  invite  you," 
said  he.  "He  never  hangs  fire — the 
colonel.  He  always  goes  off  at  half- 
cock.'' 

«WeU,  sir,"  I  replied,  "provided  he 
hits  as  well  as  he  has  to-night,  it's  not  a 
bad  way  of  going  off." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all"  he  returned,  "  a 
short  aun  is  generally  the  best.  But  he's 
a  queer  man,  sir,  as  Jasper  told  you.  An 
odd  compound  of  openness  and  reserve. 
He  seems  so  transparent  that  you  would 
think  you  could  see  straight  through  him 
at  a  glance.  But  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken.  You  may  look  your  eyes  blind 
without  really  making  him  out" 

"  Do  you  suppose,  sir,"  I  asked,  "  that 
he  has  any  thing  really  to  conceal,  or  that 
be  does  not  choose  to  make  talk  of  his 
private  afiairs,  merely  because  they  are 
private  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell,"  he  replied.  "  I  can  only 
say  that  intimate  as  I  have  been  with 
him,  and  the  only  person  he  really  associ- 
ates with  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  time, 
he  has  never  let  a  word  drop  as  to  any  of 
them ;  not  even  as  to  his  motive  for  com- 
ing to  this  country,  or  the  probable  length 
of  his  stay.  It  must  be  systematic  to  be 
80  uniform.^ 


'*  Is  he  as  doee  as  to  his  life  in  Europe?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Very  nearly,"  he  replied ;  "  that  is,  as 
to  the  more  recent  part  of  it  He  talks 
fast  enough  about  old  times,  and  very 
well,  too.  However,  it's  none  of  my' 
business,  and  I  suppose  he  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  you  will  find  him  a  charm- 
ing companion,  as  well  as  Miss  Eleanor, 
and  I  am  elad  you  have  got  admission  to 
the  house." 

"Is  she  as  sly  as  her  father?"  I  in- 
quired. "  She  does  not  seem  to  have  so 
much  to  say,  at  any  rate,  judging  by  the 
little  I  saw  of  her." 

"  I  hardly  see  enough  of  her  to  judge," 
he  answered.  "And,  besides,  I  am  afraid 
I  am  hardly  the  confidant  she  would  be 
likely  to  choose,  if  she  had  any  thing  to 
tell.  But  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
if  her  father  had  sometimes,  by  chance, 
let  fall  to  me  something  of  his  history  or 
plans  that  might  not  be  proclaimed  in 
Grimes's  bar-room.  But  no  such  chance 
has  ever  happened.  You  know  as  much 
of  them  as  I  do,  and  what  I  have  told  you 
I  obtained  from  other  sources  than  them- 
selves." 

We  were  now  at  home,  and  I  bid  him 
good  night,  smiling  a  little,  privily,  at  the 
good  man's  curiosity  (of  which  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  suspicious)  to  know  of  his 
neighbor's  affairs ;  which,  however,  I 
am  given  to  understand,  was  no  idiosyn- 
crasy of  his  particular  constitution,  upr 
even  one  confined  to  small  rural  parishes, 
like  Wensley .  There  was  a  shade,  however, 
of  wounded  feeling  in  his  expression,  as  ii 
he  had  not  received  quite  a  just  return 
for  the  fulness  of  confidence  he  was  ready 
to  pour  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  at 
which  I  had  no  disposition  to  smile.  But 
is  there  any  of  us  that  has  not  some  Blue- 
beard's chamber  in  his  heart,  which  he 
keeps  close  shut  even  to  his  nearest  and 
dearest  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  personal 
knowledge  myself;  but,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heurd,  I  surmise  that  there  are 
married  men  even  who  would  be  ready  to 
play  Bluebeard  in  good  earnest,  if  they 
should  find  that  the  very  wives  of  their 
bosoms  had  found  a  cranny  through  which 
to  peer  into  those  prohibited  recesses.  I 
wonder  what  they  would  see  there !  And 
Mr.  Bulkley  himself,  would  he  have  ex- 
posed to  the  eye  of  his  dearest  friend  the 
sacred,  though  dishonored,  image  of  his 
fatal  Julia,  and  the  troop  of  recollections, 
emotions,  and  agonies  that  waited  upon 
it  ?  I  think  not,  even  to  have  the  veil 
lifted  firom  the  most  secret  places  of  any 
other  life. 

Thursday  arrived,  as  it  usually  does,  as 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  week  as  pos- 
sible.    And,  moreover,  it  was  a  very  fine 
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day,  80  that  Mr.  Bnlkley  and  I  chose  to 
go  to  Woodside  on  foot  rather  than  disturb 
9ie  bones  of  old  White&ce,  the  minister's 
horse,  from  their  repose  in  the  stable. 
Jasper  had  brushed  up  his  master's 
buckles,  and  made  him  as  smart  as  his 
best  coat  and  breeches  (it  would  be  hardly 
historically  correct  to  call  them  his  new 
ones),  could  make  him ;  and,  as  he  was  a 
vigorous  walker,  we  were  soon  at  the 
hospitable  door,  which  stood  open  to  wel- 
come us.  On  the  threshold  stood  the 
master  of  the  house,  ready  to  give  us  a 
most  cordial  reception,  and  to  usher  us 
into  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  She 
looked  handsomer  than  ever,  and  as  she 
sat  in  the  window,  which  she  had  had  cut 
down  to  the  ground  (an  astonishment  to 
all  Wensley !  J  opening  into  her  flower- 
garden,  in  the  light  of  that  lovely  day, 
she  dia  look  as  lovely  as  the  day  itselfl 
The  dinner  was  excellent,  such  as  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  that  day  used  to  set  before 
their  guests.  The  table  furniture  was 
handsome  but  plain,  and  all  display  of 
wealth  was  evidently  repressed.  The 
table  linen  was  of  the  &iest  of  damask, 
and  the  service  of  Nankin  china.  The 
silver  forks  were  the  first  tiiat  had  pene- 
trated to  Wensley,  and  were  a  marvel  and 
a  mystery  to  its  oldest  inhabitants,  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  like.  At  that  time 
this  luxury,  which  has  now  become  almost 
a  necessity,  was  confined,  even  in  the  cities, 
to  the  very  rich — and,  indeed,  not  always 
in  daily  use  with  them.  So  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  advent  caused  a  sensa- 
tion in  Wensley,  nor  that  Jonathan  Snell, 
the  colonel's  coachman,  should  have  con- 
descended, one  day,  to  take  a  specimen 
in  his  pocket  to  show  to  the  astonished 
inhabitants,  at  their  special  instance,  after 
custom  had  bred  familiarity  with  that 
great  man.  But  Mr.  Bulkley  would  never 
give  in  to  this  new-fanglement^  as  he  call- 
ed it.  So  he  was  always  supplied  with 
a  good  old-fashioned  three-pronged  steel 
fork,  with  which — ^^savitque  truLentV^ — 
he  (Ud  nuuifui  execution. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  of  course,  took  Miss  Aller- 
ton  in  to  dinner,  which  ceremony  he  per* 
formed  by  bearing  her  hand  aloft,  with  an 
old-world  graocL  like  a  septuagenarian  Sir 
Charles  Granoison.  He  would  have 
scorned  the  custom,  had  he  been  cogni- 
zant of  it  of  dappmg  a  lady's  hand  under 
his  arm,  like  a  brown  paper  parcel  from 
the  grocer's.  The  oolond  and  I  followed 
after  them,  and  though  he  nuuie  no  sign 
of  remarkmg  the  good  man's  gallant^ 
he  could  not  control  a  little  twitching  of 
the  muscles  about  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  During  dinner  I  had  but  little  to 
sa^  to  Miss  Allerton,  beyond  taking  wine 
with  her.  and  assisting  her  in  the  dispen- 


sation of  the  side  dishes  at  her  end  of  the 
table.  With  two  elders  at  table,  who 
talked  so  much  and  so  well  as  her  rather 
and  Mr.  Bulkley,  there  was  little  occasion 
or  opportunity  for  us  to  display  any  con- 
versational gifts  we  might  possess,  except 
that  greatest  one  of  listening  well, — that 
^^  grand  talent  pour  le  ^Tence^^  which 
Talleyrand  (or  whoever  it  was)  showed 
more  wit  than  sense  in  laughing  at. 
What  would  he  have  done,  I  should  like 
to  know,  if  there  were  not  some  people 
willing  to  hold  their  tongues  ? 

It  was  entertainment  enough  to  sit  and 
hear  the  two  men  talk,  and  to  look  at  the 
lovely  mistress  of  the  house.  Colonel 
Allerton^ad  seen  all  the  public  and  lit- 
erary men  of  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  this ;  and  had  known 
many  of  them,  personally.  It  was  some- 
thing to  hear  a  man  talk  who  had  seen 
Garrick  durmg  his  last  season,  and  had 
had  the  vision  of  Dr.  Johnson  )t)lling 
along  Fleet-street,  though  he  had  never 
met  him  face  to  face  as  an  acquaintance. 
He  had  breakfasted  in  company  with  Gib- 
bon, and  had  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
Sheridan ;  and  of  all  the  orators,  and  au- 
Uiors,  and  beauties  of  that  period,  he  had 
had  opportunities  of  personal  observation, 
and  could  make  report  of  them  from  what 
his  own  eyes  had  seen.  Whatever  secret 
reserve  he  might  have  to  his  best  friends, 
of  which  Mrr  Bulkley  had  complained, 
there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  his  conversation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  free  and  flowing 
than  his  stream  of  talk.  It  seemed  as  if 
you  had  only  to  give  it  a  direction,  and  it 
would  waft  directly  to  your  feet  all  the 
facts  of  his  experience.  But  he  was  not 
in  the  least  an  overpowering  talker.  He 
did  not  compel  ^ou,  as  Carlyle  says  Cole- 
ridge did,  "to  sit  as  a  passive  bucket,  and 
be  pumped  into,  whether  you  consent  or 
not ;"  which,  he  goes  on  to  say,  justly, 
"  can  in  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to 
no  creature."  On  the  contrary,  he  care- 
frdly  drew  out  Mr.  Bulkley,  and  made 
him  appear  to  his  best  advantage,  and  was 
very  far  frx>m  neglecting  me. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  indeed,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  put  down.  Just  to  others,  he 
was  just  also  to  himself^  and  it  would 
have  been  a  clever  man  that  could  rob 
him  of  his  fair  share  of  what  talk  was 
going  on.  But  nobody  who  had  ever 
heara  him  talk  (your  oppressive  talkers 
never  hear  any  body  but  themselves), 
would  ever  wisn  that  he  should  talk  any 
less.  Though  he  had  lived  in  retirement 
so  long,  still  his  seven  years'  apprentioe- 
siup  to  the  world,  durmg  the  war.  had 
made  him  a  master  of  that  craft,  ana  had 
frimished  him  with  inexhaustible  stores 
of  personal  reooUectionB,  all   ccomeoted 
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with  the  most  mterestmg  times  and  peo- 
ple. Then  the  very  quaintness  of  man- 
iKT  and  speech  whidi  his  solitary  life  had 
hredp  set  off  by  his  extensive,  though  odd 
readmg,  gave  a  rare  raciness  to  his  talk. 
His  intimate  acquaintance,  too,  with  the 
pecoliarities  of  character,  and  dialect  of 
^  country  people,  whom  he  had  made 
his  study  for  so  long,  and  his  uncommon 
powers  of  mimicry,  which  he  would  exert 
in  safe  societies,  made  him,  I  think,  the 
most  entertaining  companion  I  ever  met 
in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world. 

"The  choir  sung  very  well,  last  Sun- 
day, parson,"  said  Colonel  Allerton,  with 
the  slightest  possible  glance  at  his  daugh- 
ter and  me.  But  if  there  were  any  irony 
in  the  tone,  the  parson  did  not  notice  it 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  improve,"  he  said ; 
"I'm  sure  I  take  pains  enough  with 
fliem." 

"  Do  you  know,"  returned  the  colonel, 
"  that  I  was  rather  disappointed  on  coming 
here,  at  finding  the  noses  of  good  old 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  put  out  of  joint 
by  Dr.  Watts  ?  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing 
ODoe  more  sung,  line  by  line,  by  the  whole 
oongrega<3on,  as  of  old,  ''The  Lord  will 
come,  and  he  will  not  3"  and  then,  as  a 
distinct  proposition,  pu^ng  to  my  infan- 
cy— "  Keep  silence,  but  speak  out ! " 

"If  you  had  come  only  five  years 
sooner,  you  would  have  had  your  wish," 
replied  Mr.  Bulkley ;  "  I  believe  "Wensley 
was  the  last  town  that  yielded  to  the  in- 
novation. I  withstood  it  as  long  as  I 
oonld,  but  the  Association*  would  give 
me  no  rest  till  I  fell  in  with  it  But  I 
finrnd  it  hard  work,  I  assure  you." 

"What,  were  the  people  unwilling  to 
make  the  change?"  exclaimed  the  col- 
onel ;  "  I  respect  them  for  it" 

"  Loth  enough,  at  first,"  responded  the 
parson ;  "  most  of  the  old  women  actual- 
ly believed  that  those  were  the  very 
strains  which  King  David  sang  to  his 
harp,  and  looked  on  the  change  proposed 
as  little  short  of  blasphemy." 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  it  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Allerton. 

"Why,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  returned  the  minister,  "I 
found  the  young  people  my  best  allies. 
The  allurement  of  a  singing-school  for 
the  winter  nights,  and  the  Tories  of  the 
anging-gallery  on  the  Sabbath,  were  more 
than  &ey  could  resist ;  so,  by  playing  off 
(he  vanities  oT  the  young  agiunst  the  pre- 
jndioes  of  the  old,  I  gradually  brought  all 


round,  except  Deacon  Holt  The  deacon 
maintained  the  faith  long  after  all  the  rest 
had  given  in."  ^ 

"And  how  did  you  overcome  Irnn?" 
inquired  the  colonel. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  purkued  the  parson.  "  I 
knew  that  he  was  as  self-willed  as  one  of 
his  own  bullocks,  and  so  I  left  him  until 
the  very  last  of  the  opponents  had  sub- 
mitted. Then,  supposing  he  must  have 
been  somewhat  mollified  by  the  chaijge 
of  opinion  in  the  parish,  I  moved  up  to 
the  attack  myself.  I  found  the  deacon 
sitting  at  his  fi^nt  door  one  fine  Sabbath 
evening  about  sundown,  and  soon  entered 
on  the  subject  '  Deacon,' said  I,  'I  am 
surprised  to  find  that  a  man  of  your  piety 
and  discretion  should  oppose  the  substitu- 
tion of  Watts'  for  the  Old  Version,'  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  one  over  the  other.  He  shook  his 
head,  *  Parson  Bulkley,'  said  he,  '  I'll  tell 
you  what  I've  two  good  reasons  why  I 
won't  never  agree  to  it.'  *  May  I  ask,' 
said  I,  *  what  they  are  ? '  *  My  first  objec- 
tion is,'  said  he,  *  that  Watts  isn't  an  ejy 
pired  man.'  *  Watts  not  an  exmred 
man!'  I  exclaimed;  *my  dear  sir,  1  am 
astonished  to  hear  a  man  of  your  intelli- 
gence say  such  a  thing  !  I  do  assure  you 
that  there  is  notiiing  more  certain  than 
that  he  is  an  expired  man.'  *  Be  you  sar- 
tain?'  the  astonished  deacon  asked, 
somewhat  shaken  by  my  confidence.  *  I 
am  not  more  certain  of  my  own  existence,' 
I  replied ;  •  it  is  a  perfectly  well  establish- 
ed fact'  '  Well,'  said  he,  slowly,  'if  you 
be  sartain  sure,  I  s'pose  I  must  give  up 
thatpin^." 

We  all  laughed  merrily  at  this,  and  the 
colonel  said,  "And  what  was  the  other 
point  parson?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  asked  the  deacon," 
he  replied,  "and  the  deacon  said,  'M^ 
second  mrU  is,  that  there's  a  word  in  it 
that  isirt  in  Scripiur?  *  Indeed ! '  said 
I,  'that  w  vital.  Pray,  what  is  the 
word?'  'Pause!'  said  the  deacon; 
'  there's  the  word  pause  in  it,  and  it  ain't 
nowhere  in  the  Bible !'  and  he  looked  tri- 
umphantly at  me,  as  if  he  had  cornered 
me  now.f  *  My  good  friend,'  I  replied,  'I 
am  more  astonished  at  this  objection  than 
at  the  other.  Pause  not  in  the  Bible! 
Please  just  reach  it  to  me.  Look  here, 
now :  1  Samuel,  17:  37,  "The  Lord  hath 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion, 
and  out  of  the  pa^D  of  the  bear."  The 
paw  of  the  lion  and  the  paw  of  the  bear, 
taken    together,   make    "paw,"    don't 


*  In  Kew  England,  fhMn  the  earliest  timee,  the  Congregational  minlflterfl)  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
each  other,  form  AssociakionB,  which  meet  at  regular  Intervals. 

t  The  non-evangelical  reader,  1^  nnfortanatelj,  there  are  any  such,  may  need  to  be  Infonned  that  Br. 
If  atta  hath  divided  his  longer  psalms  and  hymns  into  two  or  more  portions,  by  the  interposition  of  the  word 
•FAiFia" 
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th(^^  ?  How  can  you  say  then,  and  you 
80  well  read  in  the  Bible,  that  the  word 
paws  isn't  in  it  ?  " 

We ^ all  shouted  with  laughter,  at  this 
new  exegesis,  and  Miss  Eleanor  fairly 
clapped  her  hands,  saying,  ^^  And  was  the 
deacon  silenced  ?  " 

"Completely,"  replied  Mr.  Bulkley,  "he 
has  never  been  heard  to  say  a  word  against 
Dr.  Watts  or  his  Psalms  from  that  day 
to  this.  Mv  victory  was  complete.  But 
this  is  the  Arst  time  I  ever  told  the  par- 
ticulars, and  you  will  see  that  I  have  put 
myself  in  your  power.  It  is  a  secret  of 
the  confessional.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to 
trust  you." 

The  cloth  being  removed,  Colonel  AUer- 
ton  said  that,  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley's  feelings,  he  would  give  the  presi- 
.  dent's  health  first;  but  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  the  king's  should  be  duly  hon- 
ored afterwards.  As  the  wine  was  excel- 
lent, of  course  the  minister  made  no  ob- 
jection to  this,  only,  when  the  toast  was 
given,  he  slyly  improved  it  as  he  drank  it, 
thus,  "The  king's  health — and  amend- 
ment .'"  And  even  there,  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, in  view  of  the  recent  developments, 
consequent  on  the  queen's  trial,  ooula 
hardly  say  that  his  majesty  was  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  reach  of  such  an  aspira- 
tion. 

Miss  Allerton  soon  withdrew,  and,  as 
the  two  gentlemen  began  to  talk  politics 
earnestly,  about  which  I  cared  nothing,  I 
overcame  the  opposition  of  my  natural 
bashfulness,  and  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  more  attractive  metal  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,— or,  parlor,  as  it  was  called  in 
those  days, — and  soon  joined  her.  She 
made  room  for  me  by  her  window,  and, 
the  excellencies  and  oddities  of  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  giving  us  a  beginning,  we  soon  went 
off  into  a  brisk  conversation.  Perhaps 
she  found  that  I  was  not  quite  such  a 
booby  boy  as  she  might  have  taken  it  for 
granted  I  was.  I  did  not  waste  much  of 
my  time  at  the  university,  to  be  sure,  up- 
on the  stupid  routine  laid  down  by  the 
authorities;  but  then  I  was  extremely 
well  read  in  many  authors  not  contained 
in  the  college  course.  The  respective 
merits  of  Lord  Byron  and  Walter  Scott, 
the  mystery  hanging  over  the  Waverley 
Novels,  the  relative  rank  to  be  assigned 
to  those  delightful  fictions,  the  compari- 
son of  our  opinions  as  to  our  favorite 
characters,  gave  us  plenty  to  say.  We 
did  not  always  agree,  by  any  means.  For 
instance,  she  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Wordsworth,  whereas  I  was  entirely  too 


bigoted  a  follower  of  the  Byronic  school 
to  aUow  him  more  than  a  very  small  mo- 
dicum of  merit  I  remember  that  I  made 
her  lift  up  her  hands  and  eyes  by  denying 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  any  school  at 
all, — only  a  duller  sort  of  Cowper,  with 
Cowper's  knack  at  landscape-painting,  but 
without  his  wit.  She  retorted,  however, 
by  asserting  that  Byron  plagiarized  from 
Wordsworth  in  the  third  canto  of  Ohilde 
Harold,  which  I  stoutly  denied;  declar- 
ing, however,  that  if  he  had.  Wordsworth 
should  be  for  ever  obliged  to  him  for  the 
honor  done  him.  This  was  all  said  play- 
fully and  banteringly,  on  both  sides,  and 
when  the  two  gentlemen  came  in  to  coffee 
we  were  on  tlie  easiest  terms  imaginable. 
Afler  coffee.  Miss  Allerton  gave  us  some 
music.  In  those  days  people  had  not  got 
too  fine  to  like  Tom  Moore,  and  she  sung 
"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  and  the  "Last 
Rose,"  with  a  roundness  of  voice  and  pa- 
thos of  tone,  which  made  the  tears  roll 
down  parson  Bulkley's  withered  cheeks. 
Moore  was  as  fresh  to  him  as  Byron,  and 
he  could  not  deny  his  lyric  power.  He 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  his  melodies 
sung  even  by  me,  much  less  by  the  fair 
Eleanor.  But  as  there  must  be  an  end 
of  all  things,  however  pleasant,  so  the 
time  came  in  due  course  when  we  had  to 
take  our  leave.  Mr.  Bulkley  made  the 
move  about  eight  o'clock.  Miss  Allerton 
cordially  offered  me  her  hand  at  parting, 
and  joined  in  her  father's  hearty  and  re- 
peated invitation  to  visit  Woodside  as  oft- 
en as  I  could.  Mr.  Bulkley  said,  as  we 
went  along,  that  I  was  a  lucky  dog  to 
find  such  a  solace  to  my  exile  in  that  out- 
of-the-way  place ;  and.  indeed,  I  was  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  my  reverend 
friend  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  opinion. 
We  talked  the  day  over  merrily,  as  we 
walked  home,  where  we  found  Jasper 
waiting  for  us  in  the  study.  I  went  to 
bed  early,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  confused 
whirl  of  ideas  and  images.  I  remember 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
only  a  week  since  the  scientific  session  of 
the  Deipeosophoi  had  resulted  in  my  find- 
ing myself  where  I  was.  It  seemed  an 
age  since  then.  I  don't  see  why  it  should. 
Why  should  my  making  the  acquaintance 
of  two  old  gentlemen  and  one  young  lady 
(for  I  don't  believe  Jasper  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it)  make  that  week  seem  bo 
long  ?  I  am  sure  it  had  been  a  pleasant 
one  enough.  But,  as  I  have  said  former- 
ly. I  am  no  metaphysician,  and  only  state 
facts  in  psychology,  without  pretending 
to  explain  them. 


(To  b«  eoBttnoad.) 
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THE  principle  on  which  particular 
classes  of  men  and  institutions  have 
been  created  and  provided  for  by  govern- 
ment is  that  of  their  general  utility.  The 
obvious  illustrations  of  this  principle  are 
to  be  found  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
government  itself  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
ctnmtry.  The  origin  of  our  colleges  in 
America,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  need 
of  suitably  educated  men  to  fill  the  profes- 
aons  of  medicine,  law,  and  divinity,  and 
the  posts  of  public  trust  connected  with 
state  af&irs.  These  institutions,  however, 
are  limited  in  their  design  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  learning  and  science  already  in  ex- 
isbooe  in  the  world,  and  contribute  no- 
tiiing,  except  incidentally,  to  their  further 
advancement.  Hitherto  no  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  country,  and  very  little 
has  been  done  in  £nglan4  either  by  gov- 
enmient  or  by  voluntary  contribution, 
except  what  has  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  scientific  men  themselves,  unaided  by 
the  rest  of-  the  community,  to  carry  for- 
ward the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge  to  a  higher  condition.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  different,  and,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  more  enlightened 
views  have  prevail&d  as  to  the  public 
utility  of  a  higher  cultivation  and  greater 
improvement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  ruling  powers  to  found  and 
foster  institutions  having  this  object  in 
view. 

The  organizations  for  the  purpose  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  Academy  and  the 
Uiuversity. 

The  term  Academy  is  employed  "to 
denote  a  society  of  learned  men,  associa- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  communicating  to  the 
worid  the  disooveries  which  are  made 
either  by  its  own  members  or  by  other 
learned  individuals."  The  first  institution 
of  the  kind,  in  modem  times,  was  that 
established  by  Charlemagne,  by  advice 
of  his  preceptor  Alcuin.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  learned  men  of  the  court,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  emperor  him- 
self^ and  had  for  its  object  to  promote  a 
taste  for  polite  literature  and  improve  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  was  at 
^t  time  in  a  very  rude  state.  As  this 
olject  could  only  be  attained  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  compositions  of  antiquity,  it 
was  required  of  each  member  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ancient  authors  he  had 
read,  and  communicate  his  remarks  upon 
them. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  Turks  in  1453  drove  several  Greek 
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scholars  to  settle  in  Italy,  where  they  es- 
tablished schools  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  academical  institutions  that  arose 
in  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Italy 
the  number  of  academies  increased  with 
such  rapidity  that  in  a  short  time  they 
amounted  to  550,  the  city  of  Milan  alone 
having  25.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Italian  Academies  was  the  Acade- 
,mia  Lyncei,  established  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  physical  sciences. 
It  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  age,  among  whom 
was  Gallileo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  established  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  Academia  Florentina,  or 
Florentine  Academy,  the  attention  of 
which  was  directed  chiefly  to  Italian 
poetry.  It  has  produced  many  excellent 
works;  and  for  the  last  two  centuries 
has  included  most  of  the  eminent  charac- 
ters of  Italy. 

The  Academia  della  Grusca  gave  to  the 
world  the  Italian  Dictionary,  a  well  known 
work  of  great  merit,  and  Torricelli  de- 
livered in  this  academy  many  of  his  philo- 
sophical discourses. 

The  Academia  Bononiensis  was  founded 
at  Bologna  by  Eustachio  Manfredi  in  1690. 
At  the  early  age  of  16,  this  yoimg  man 
associated  with  himself  some  of  his  com- 
panions with  the  view  of  discussing  those 
subjects  which,  in  the  course  of  their 
studies,  occupied  their  attention.  In  1714, 
this  academy  was  united  with  the  Bono- 
nian  Institute,  which  was  a  kind  of  col- 
lege under  the  protection  of  the  senate, 
and  richly  endowed  by  Clement  XI.  and 
Benedict  XVI.,  as  well  as  by  the  liberality 
of  private  individuals.  Not  only  were 
persons  of  both  sexes  admitted  members 
of  the  academy,  but  several  ladies  were 
raised  to  professorships,  some  of  whom 
became  very  eminent.  The  celebrated 
Signorina  Agnesi,  of  Milan,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  her  great  mathematical  w^ork, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Bologna  by  acclamation,  and  the  Pope 
conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  that 
city. 

The  place  in  which  the  academy  met 
was  an  cnoimous  building  containing 
above  40  apartments,  with  many  halls 
below  them ;  the  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory is  provided  with  ample  specimens  in 
the  three  kingdoms ;  the  library  contains 
above  120,000  volumes,  not  including  the 
valuable  manuscripts  which  fill  a  whole 
apartment,  and  the  separate  apartment* 
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that  are  allotted  for  study  are  furnished 
with  an  individual  library  for  each  sdenoe. 
The  celebrated  hall  of  Anatomy  contains 
exhibitions  in  wax  of  every  part  of  the 
human  frame,  unequalled  perhaps  by  any 
in  the  world,  except  those  in  Florence. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Turin 
was  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  afterwards  called 
under  the  French  rule,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  Many  volumes  of  its  memoirs 
in  quarto  form  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
library  of  Columbia  College,  in  this  city. 

Among  the  German  Academies  the 
most  distinguished  is  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  founded  by  Fred- 
erick I.,  after  the  model  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  A  large  number  of  the 
volumes  of  its  memoirs  also  enrich  the 
library  of  Columbia  College. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter  in  1663, 
thoufch  founded  in  1645,  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York  entering  their  names 
as  members.  It  was  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of,  at  first,  a  small  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits,  not  supported 
by  government.  It  numbers  at  present 
766  fellows.  Each  pays  on  entrance  £10, 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  £4.  A 
large  library  of  books,  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  and  a  collection  of  apparatus 
belong  to  this  society.  Since  1800  it  has 
published  a  volume  of  transactions  every 
year.  From  1565  till  1800  it  had  pub- 
lished 90  volumes.  There  is  a  donation 
fund  for  assisting  scientific  men  in  their 
researches,  and  four  medals  adjudged 
yearly  as  prizes,  known  as  the  Rumford 
medal,  the  Copley  medal,  and  two  Royal 
medals. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  is  of  a 
dmilar  character. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London, 
in  the  first  volume  of  its  memoirs,  pub- 
lished in  1822,  thus  states  the  object  of 
its  formation : — 

"Owing  to  the  great  perfection  which 
the  construction  of  optical  instruments  has 
attained  in  England,  and  the  taste  for 
scientific  research  universally  prevalent, 
there  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  a  number  of  private  and  public 
observatories^  in  which  the  celestial  plueno- 
mena  are  watched,  and  registerea  with 
assiduity  and  accuracy,  by  men  whose  lei- 
sure and  talents  peculiarly  adapt  them  for 
such  pursuits:  while  others,  with  a  less 
splendid  establishment^  but  by  the  sacriBce 
of  more  valuable  time,  pursue  the  same 
end  with  equal  zeal  and  perseverance. 
Considerable  collections  of  valuable  obser- 
vations have  thus  originated;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which,  however,  owing  to 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  publication 


and  various  other  eauBes,  must  inevitably 
perish,  or  at  least  remain  buried  in  obscu- 
rity, and  be  lost  to  all  useful  purposes; 
unless  collected  and  brought  together  by 
the  establishment  of  a  eonunon  centre  of 
communication  and  classification,  to  which 
they  may  respectively  be  imparted. 

"  One  of  the  first  great  steps  towards  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
the  heavens,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the« 
individual  objects  they  present:  in  other 
words,  the  formation  of  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  stars  and  of  other  bodies^  upon  a 
scale  infinitely  more  extensive  than  any 
that  has  yet  been  undertaken;  and  that 
shall  comprehend  the  most  minute  objecto 
visible  in  good  astronomical  telescopes.  To 
form  such  a  catalogue,  however,  is  an 
undertaking  of  such  overwhelming  labor, 
as  to  defy  the  utmost  exertions  of  individ- 
ual industry.  It  is  a  task  which,  to  be 
accomplished,  mutt  be  divided  among  num- 
bers :  out  so  divided  as  to  preserve  a  per- 
fect unity  of  design,  and  prevent  the  loss 
of  labour  which  must  result  from  several 
observers  working  at  once  on  the  same 
region,  while  others  are  left  unexamined. 
This  great  desideratum,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  attained  by  a  society  founded  on 
the  model  of  other  scientific  institutiona, 
having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  formation 
of  a  collection  or  deposit  of  manuscript  ob- 
servations, <fec.,  open  at  all  times  to  inspec- 
tion.— Mem,  AsL  Soe,,  Land.,  voL  1,  pp.  2-4. 

One  of  the  results  is  the  splendid  Bri- 
tish catalogue  of  10,000  stars. 

The  publication  of  its  memoirs  and 
monthly  notices  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  impetus  given  to  astronomical 
science  of  late  years  in  England  and  in 
this  country. 

The  Royal  Spanish  Academy  was  es- 
tablished at  Madrid  in  1714. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Lisbon  in  1779.  It  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  that  of  Natural  Sciences,  Mathe- 
matics, and  national  Literature.  It  has 
an  allowance  from  government  which  has 
been  sufficient  to  establish  an  observatory, 
a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  printmg^ffioe. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Peters- 
burg was  conceived  by  Peter  the  Great, 
but  carried  out  by  his  successor  Catha- 
rine, who  settled  a  fund  of  about  £5000 
sterling  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the 
academy.  Fifteen  members,  eminent  for 
their  attainments,  were  admitted  under 
the  title  of  Professors,  and  salaries  ap- 
pointed to  them  out  of  the  public  fund. 
Among  these  were  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli.  The  fund  was 
subsequently  more  than  doubled.  The 
academy  was  divided  into  three  classes, 
1st,  Geography  and  Astronomy ;  2d, 
Physics  and  Mathematics ;  3d,  Mechanics. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm  had  its  origin  from  six  priyate 
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peracms,  of  whom  limiaeos  the  celebrated 
naturalist  was  one.  Professor  Si]ge8tr6m, 
who,  in  a  recent  yisit  to  this  country  for 
scientific  purposes,  made  so  favorable  an 
impression,  and  who  has  just  published 
a  work  on  American  education,  is  a  salaried 
member  of  this  academj. 

The  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia, which,  in  past  years,  has  enrolled 
the  names  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
scientific  men,  has  been  latterly  on  the 
decline.  The  volumes  of  its  trajisactions 
contain  some  very  valuable  papers. 
Among  them,  one  on  the  Coast  survey  of 
the  United  States,  by  its  late  superintend- 
ent, Professor  Hasler,  published  in  1825. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  this  city, 
of  which  the  late  Dr.  Hossack  was  so  effi- 
cient a  promoter,  has  for  some  time 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  most  admirable  academical  model 
at  the  present  day  is  the  French  Insti- 
tute. The  predecessor  of  this,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sdenoe,  was  founded  in  1666, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  minister,  Colbert, 
wis  instructed  to  form  a  society  of  men 
distinguished  for  learning  and  talent,  who 
should  meet  under  the  royal  protec- 
tion and  conmiunicate  their  respective  dis- 
coveries. They  were  chosen  from  among 
the  most  celebrated  in  Physics,  Mathema- 
tics, History,  and  the  Belles-lettres.  This 
academy  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution, 
and  the  National  Institute  was  establishea 
IB  its  place.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Condoroet,  in  1795.  The  following  is  the 
Ist  article  of  its  organization  by  the  law 
of  3  brumaire,  year  IV,  25th  Oct,  1795. 

"The  National  Institute  of  Science  and 
Arts  belongs  to  the  whole  Republic ;  it  is 
filed  at  Paris ;  it  is  designed,  1st,  to  per- 
fect the  sciences  and  arts  by  uninterrupt- 
ed researches,  by  the  publication  of  dis- 
coveries, by  correspondence  with  learned 
foreign  societies ;  2d,  to  pursue,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory,  the  scientific  and  litera- 
ry labors  which  shall  have  for  their  ob- 
ject general  utility  and  the  glory  of  the 
flnublic'' 

It  was  composed  of  144  members  resi^ 
dent  at  Paris,  and  an  equal  number  of  as- 
sociates spread  over  the  Republic.  The 
amnher  of  foreign  associates  permitted 
was  24.  It  was  divided  into  three  classes, 
each  into  many  sections,  as  follows :  the 
1st  class,  or  that  of  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical scKooes,  contains  the  ten  sections 
of  1.  Mathematics,  2.  Mechanic  arts,  3. 
Astronomy,  4.  Experimental  Physics,  5. 
Chemistry,  6.  Natural  History  and  Miner- 
alogy, 7.  Botany  and  Qeiieral  Physics,  8. 
Anatomy  and  Geology,  9.  Medicine  and 
'Surgery,  10.  Rural  Economy  and  the  7e- 
iBvinaryart 


The  2d  class,  or  that  of  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences,  six  sections,  1.  Analysis  of 
sensations  and  ideas,  2.  Morals,  3.  Social 
science  and  legislation,  4.  PolitioEd  Econo- 
my, 5.  History,  6.  Geography. 

The  3d  class,  or  that  of  Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  contain  8  sections.  1.  Gram- 
mar, 2.  Ancient  Languages,  3.  Poetry,  4. 
Antiquities  and  monuments,  5.  Painting, 
6.  Sculpture,  7.  Architecture,  8.  Music 
and  Declamation. 

Each  section  was  composed  of  six  Paris- 
ian members  and  six  country  members. 

The  8th  article  runs  thus :  "  The  Legis- 
lative corps  will  fix  every  year  upon  the 
presentment  of  the  Directory  a  sum  for 
the  support  and  labors  of  the  Institute." 

The  9th  article*  thus :  ^'  For  the  formsr 
tion  of  the  Institute,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory will  nominate  48  members,  who  will 
elect  the  86  others." 

The  29th :  "  When  an  important  work 
in  the  sciences,  letters,  or  arts,  shall  have 
appeared,  the  Institute  may  propose  to 
the  Legislative  corps  to  extend  to  the  au- 
thor a  national  recompense." 

Such  was  the  organization  under  the 
Republic  In  the  year  XI.  (1803)  a  new 
organization  took  place  by  a  decree  of  the 
First  Consul  Napoleon.  To  the  1st  class 
was  added  a  section  of  Geography  and 
Navigation,  and  the  titles  of  the  other  sec- 
tions were  somewhat  changed.  On  the 
classes  was  conferred  the  right  of  naming 
100  correspondents  among  national  and 
foreign  savans.  The  2d  class,  composed 
of  40  members,  was  "particularly  charged 
with  the  perfecting  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  French  language."  The  3d  class  had 
for  the  object  of  its  researches  the  learned 
languages,  antiquities  and  monuments, 
history,  and  all  moral  and  political  scien- 
ces in  their  relations  with  history.  They 
were  to  attach  themselves  particularly  to 
enriching  the  French  literature  with  Greek 
works.  They  were  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  continuation  of  diplomatic  collec- 
tions. This  class  could  nominate  60  cor- 
respondents, national  and  foreign.  The 
4th  class  was  divided  into  5  sections  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  Ilth  article  of  the  new 
organization  prescribed  that  the  Institute 
should  receive  annually  from  the  public 
treasury  1500  francs  for  each  of  its  mem- 
bers not  associates,  6000  francs  for  each 
of  its  perpetual  Secretaries,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  each  class,  and  for  its  expen- 
ses a  sum  which  shall  be  determined  eve- 
ry year  upon  the  demand  of  the  Institute, 
and  comprised  in  the  budget  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior. 

In  1816  the  Institute  was  new  modelled 
again  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  com- 
posed of  four  Academies :  1.  The  French 
Academy,  2.  The  Royal  Academy  of  In- 
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scriptions  and  Belles  lettres,  3.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  4  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  the  1st  article  of 
the  Ordinance  relating  to  the  Institute 
ran  thus:  "The  ancient  class  of  moral 
and  political  sciences  is  and  remains  re-es- 
tablished in  the  bosom  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  imder  the  title  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  5  sections,  to  wit :  I.  Philosophy,  2. 
Morals.  3.  Legislation,  Public  Law  and 
Jurisprudence,  4.  Political  Economy  and 
Statistics,  5.  History  and  Greneral  Philoso- 
phy. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  fiye  Acad- 
emies of  the  Institute  are  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  The  French  Academy  of  40  mem- 
bers, and  one  perpetual  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  Academy  of  Inscnptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  of  40  members ;  ten 
free  academicians,  called,  imder  Louis 
XVllL,  academicians,  and  formerly  hon- 
orary members,  who  are  attached  to  no 
particular  section;  eight  foreign  associ- 
ates, with  one  perpetual  Secretary  and  50 
correspondents. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  divided  into 
11  sections.  The  first  five  are  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences.  Section  1,  Geome- 
try, has  the  following  members:  Biot, 
Ponsot.  Libri,  Sturm,  Lam6,  Binet.  The 
2d,  of  ^leehanics,  6 ;  the  3d,  of  Astrono- 
my, the  6  following,  Mathieu,  Liouville, 
Lauder,  Mauvais,  Leyerrier,  Faye.  4^ 
Navigation,  3  members,  5.  General  Phys- 
ics, 6,  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of 
Gay  Lussac,  and  Duhamel.  '  Under  the 
•  general  head  of  Physical  Sciences  are 
comprised  the  6th  section.  Chemistry, 
containing  6  members,  among  them  The- 
nard.  The  7th,  Mineralogy,  6  members ; 
the  8th,  Botany,  6  members;  the  9th, 
Rural  Economy,  6  members ;  10th,  Anat- 
omy and  Zoology,  6 ;  the  11th,  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  6.  There  are  two  perpetu- 
al Secretaries  of  this  academy,  one  of  whom 
is  the  celebrated  Arago,  10  free  academi- 
cians ;  10  foreign  associates.  The  1st  sec- 
tion, G^metry,  has  5  correspondents ;  the 
2d,  5 ;  the  3d,  Astronomy,  has  15,  and 
among  the  names  are  those  of  Encke, 
Hersdiell,  Struve,  Airy,  Carlini,  and 
Captain  Sm3rth.  The  4th,  Geography 
and  Navigation,  7  correspondents,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  Scoresby,  Pairyi  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  Prince  DemidofN  The 
5th  section,  9,  among  them  Brewster  and 
Barlow ;  the  6th,  9 ;  the  7th,  8 ;  the  8th, 
10 ;  the  9th,  10 ;  the  10th,  10 :  in  the  list  of 
whom  is  to  be  found  the  name  of  Agassiz ; 
the  11th,  8. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  14 
members  in  the  1st  section,  that  of  Paint- 
ing, among  them  Horace  Yemet;  8  in  the 


2d^  Sculpture ;  8  in  the  3d,  Architecture ; 

4  m  the  4th,  Engraving;  6  in  the  5th, 
Musical  Composition,  one  perpetual  Secre- 
tar}',and  one  honorary  perpetual  Secretary, 
10  free  academicians,  10  foreign  associates ; 
the  following  are  among  the  names :  Ros- 
sini of  Bologna,  Meyerbeer  of  Berlin,  Over- 
beck  of  Rome ;  40  correspondents  and  4 
honorary  correspondents. 

In  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  ^ 
Sciences  are  5  sections,  and  in  eucji  16  mem- 
bers. In  that  of  Philosophy  we  meet  the 
name  of  Victor  Cousin.  In  the  4th  sec- 
tion, that  of  Political  Economy  and  Sta- 
tistics, that  of  the  baron  Charles  Dupin ; 
in  the  fifth,  that  of  History,  those  of  Mi- 
chelet  and  Thiers.    In  this  academy  are 

5  free  academicians  and  5  foreign  associ- 
ates; one  perpetiud  Secretary.  Amoiig 
the  associates  are  Lord  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Hallam. 

A  powerful  organization  this  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  and  a  fit  model  for  any  that  may 
hereafter  arise. 

It  was  the  want  of  something  of  this 
kind,  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of 
England  to  France  in  scientific  achieve- 
ments in  every  department,  which  led,  a 
few  years  since,  to  the  formation  in  Eng- 
land of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  a  voluntary  assod- 
ation  of  scientific  men,  one  of  the  prime 
original  objects  of  which  was  to  influence 
the  government,  by  the  authority  of  so  re- 
spectable a  body,  to  form  something  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  government 
in  the  latter  country,  from  the  Republic 
through  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the 
restoration,  and  the  limited  monarchy  of 
Louis  Philippe,  but  one  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  political 
expediency  of  maintaining  the  Institute 
as  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  pubhc  welfare  and  the  national 
glory. 

Associations  like  the  British  first  sprung 
up  in  Germany,  and  seemed  to  have  for 
their  object  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
rays  of  scientific  genius  not  concentered 
in  the  universities  and  academies  of  science 
in  the  great  capitals.  An  association  of 
this  kind  has  within  the  last  half  dozen 
years  been  formed  with  great  success  in 
our  own  country,  and  will  no  doubt  exert 
a  salutary  influence  upon  both  the  general 
and  State  legislatures,  which,  indeed,  it 
has  already  done  on  various  scientific 
questions  of  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
munity as  well  as  upon  the  general  in- 
terests of  science.  Every  professor  occu- 
pying a  scientific  chair  is  ex  officio  a.mein* 
ber  on  subscnbing  his  name  to  the  articles 
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of  association;  other  members  are  elected 
by  the  body. 

Whether  these  voluntary  associations 
can  be  kept  up  without  the  fostering  hand 
of  government,  or  foundations,  is  still  a 
problem. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  has  cer- 
tainly deteriorated.  There  are  symptoms 
of  coolness  in  the  zeal  of  the  English 
Association,  and  even  in  our  own,  within 
the  last  year,  short  as  its  existence  has 
been,  though  the  papers  which  it  has  pro- 
duced will  compare  advantageously  with 
any  ever  read.  However  interesting  the 
pursuits  of  sdence  to  scientific  men,  their 
attention  is  apt  to  be  drawn  off  from  them 
by  duties  which  they  cannot  neglect,  duties 
connected  with  their  callings,  and  a 
thorough  and  entire  devotion  of  their  lives 
can  be  expected  only  when  the  calling  it- 
self is  original  scientific  investigation. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  which  is  generally 
known,  is  of  somewhat  anomalous  charac- 
ter, itnder  the  able  guidance  of  its  ao- 
eompiished  secretary  and  efficient  board 
of  management,  which  present  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  American 
science,  it  has  made  valuable  contributions 
by  various  pubUcations,  particularly  of 
works  on  American  Natural  History  and 
Ethnology,  and  Astronomical  Epheme- 
rides ;  and  is  now  occupied  with  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  meteorological  investigation, 
which  cannot  but  produce  correspondent 
results. 

The  Hydrographic  Bureau  also  at 
'Washington  has  its  thousands  of  ships 
employ^  in  observations  for  systematiz- 
ingthe  phenomena  of  winds  and  currents. 

We  have,  we  trust,  set  forth,  as  clearly 
•s  could  well  be  done  in  so  brief  a  space, 
tiie  nature  and  offices  of  the  Academy  as 
it  has  existed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
We  propose  now  to  examine  the  results 
aimed  at  and  effected  by  the  Continental 
ind  British  universities. 

In  this  country,  educational  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  eminently  successful  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  writers,  that  the  reason  why 
among  the  old  Greeks  any  true  science  is  to 
be  found  rather  than  among  the  Hbidoos 
and  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  received 
it  in  its  first  imperfect  form,  is  to  be  sought 
not  only  in  their  natural  endowments,  but 
also  in  their  free  political  constitution,  and 
the  absence  of  a  hierarchy.  Inconsequence 
of  which  there  rose  instead  of  colleges  for 
the  saeredotal  orders,  universities  for 
science^  which  in  the  short  space  of  three 
ceotunes  (from  Solon  to  Alexander  the 
Great)  attained  an  eminence  never  reached 
in  any  of  the  older  nations. 

Among  the  Greeks,  too,  first  appeared 


the  secondaxy  schools,  in  which  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  poetics,  music,  and 
gymnastics  were  taught.  Thales,  Anax- 
agoras,  Hen|clitus,  and  Pythagoras  were 
really  university  professors  of  the  highest 
class,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  instruction  of  eager  learners 
who  gathered  around  them.  These  were 
followed  by  Socrates  and  Plato  at  Athens, 
the  centre  of  Hellenic  culture,  in  the  groves 
of  Academus,  whence  the  word  academy, 
and  by  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum. 

Even  when  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
Athens  remained  for  centories  afterward 
the  most  celebrated  high  school  in  the 
world,  where  the  greatest  Romans  of  the 
republican  period,  Cicero,  Ceesar,  Cato, 
and  Brutus,  acquired  knowledge,  and  where 
a  student^s  life,  and  a  pretty  rough  one, 
too,  with  clubs,  ete.,  existed. 

The  museum  at  Alexandria  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  an  academy ;  its  objects 
were  languages,  mythology  and  astron- 
omy, and  provision  was  made  from  the 
national  fund  for  professors.  A  mag- 
nificent library  of  700,000  volumes  was 
founded  for  their  use,  and  the  great  astro- 
nomical work  of  antiquity,  the  Almagest 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  fruits  of  this 
distinguished  seat  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy. This  example  was  followed  by  tne 
Roman  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  in  the 
third  century  the  grammar  schools  were 
well  endowed,  especially  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  salaries  were  most  liberal.  Un- 
der Theodosius  the  Christian^  clergy  came 
into  power,  and  strove  to  destroy  the 
heathenish  education  en  Tnasee.  m  the 
East,  however,  the  heathen  schools  were 
preserved  as  late  as  the  seventh  century, 
communicating  their  sdenoes  to  the  Arabs, 
who  in  turn  handed  them  over  to  the 
European  nations.  Tlfe  first  Arabian 
university  for  mathematics,  astronom^jr, 
architecture,  and  medicine,  was  erected  m 
the  seventh  century  at  Damascus.  From 
the  seventh  century  learning  was  preserved 
in  the  sacerdotal  schools  of  Christendom. 
Alcuin  of  York  caused  schools  to  be 
erected  at  all  convents  and  collegiate 
churches. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
men  appeared,  who  drew  around  them 
crowds  of  disciples  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing of  sciences  unknown  to  the  convent 
and  collegiate  schools.  These  were 
mostly  laymen.  In  Paris.  Rhetoric, 
Dialectics,  and  Theology  were  taught  by 
William  de  Champeaux  and  Abailard ;  in 
Bologna  the  Roman  law  by  Imerius ;  in 
Salerno,  Medicine,  which  had  been  replaced 
by  prayers,  amulets,  and  relics,  was 
taught  by  Constantino  of  Carthage,  who 
had  travelled  in  the  East     The  high 
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schools  which  thus  arose  were  called  uni- 
▼ersities,  a  term  originallj  meaning  com- 
munities, associations,  incorporations,  and 
not  expressing  the  totality  of  knowledge, 
as  now  used.  The  universities  exercised 
a  most  important  influence  in  the  State, 
chiefly  by  forming  a  class  which  may  be 
denominated  the  aristocracy  of  learning 
in  opposition  to  that  of  birth  or  of  hier- 
archy. The  right  of  autonomy  or  self- 
goremment  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  uni- 
versities from  the  first,  and  expressly 
acknowledged  both  by  popes  and  princes. 

The  first  teachers  of  the  new  era,  Abai- 
lard,  Constantine,  ^.received  no  authority 
to  teach  firom  the  Church  or  any  other 
source.  Afterwards,  it  was  thought  fit- 
ting that  those  qualified  to  teach  should  be 
indicated  by  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  sdenoe ;  and  hence  arose  the  degrees  of 
Baccalaureate,  Licentiate,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Doctor. 

These  titles  and  attendant  rights  were 
acknowledged  by  all  other  universities, 
as  well  as  that  conferring  them,  and  had 
somewhat  the  eflect  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood. Of  a  much  later  origin  were  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  right  of 
teaching  by  the  State  and  canonical  au- 
thorities. 

With  this  general  preface  we  proceed  to 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  existing  European 
universities. 

To  begin  with  the  English — 

"  Out  of  the  mist  and  darkness,  however, 
in  which  the  whole  subject  is  involved,  this 
gleam  of  truth  seems  to  emerge,  that  about 
the  time  of  Alfred,  we  find  the  first  distin- 
guishable traces  of  the  existence  at  Oxford 
of  certain  schoob  of  learning,  which  con- 
tinued from  that  period  to  develop  and 
establish  themselves,  till  out  of  the  crude 
elements  there  came  forth  the  full-formed 
University." — If.  BriL  Eev.,  Nov,  1847,  p.  18, 
(AfMr,  Ed.) 

"The  historical  period  of  Oxford  discloses 
to  us,  on  its  openinff  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  system  of  unknown  antiquity,  which 
appears  already  on  its  decline.  The  uni- 
versity, like  most  other  long-lived  institu- 
tions, is  rooted  out  of  sight  in  a  mythologr, 
which,  when  submitted  to  criticism,  yielos 
only  that  at  some  time  or  other  subsequent 
to  the  union  of  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms,  a  republic  of  students  formed 
itself  by  voluntary  association  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis.  The  centnJ  situation  of  Oxford 
may  have  led  to  its  selection,  although  this 
is  no  more  than  conjecture ;  but  we  find  it 
in  the  thirteenth  century  filled  with  stu- 
dents, who  selected  their  own  teachers, 
determined  their  own  rule  of  life,  and 
either  lived  in  the  town  in  private  lodgings 
of  their  own,  or  groupea  themselves  m 
bodies  under  the  superintendenoe  of  a 
master  of  their  own  choice  in  large  houseik 


which  were  called  inns,  hostels,  or  halls. 
The  system  was  one  of  unrestrained  liberty. 
They  were  subject  to  no  authority  except 
what  was  derived  from  themselves;  and 
we  are  to  suppose  that  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  gathered  together  all  persons 
in  the  country  who  desired  to  become  stu- 
dents in  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  or  any 
other  extant  form  of  knowledge,  who  either 
simply  disliked,  or  desired  to  combine  in 
active  opposition  to,  the  dominant  ecclesi- 
astical system." 

What  is  now  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
sprung  originally  from  the  bounty  of  John 
Baliol,  though  his  purpose  was  executed 
by  his  widow  rather  than  himself.  "  The 
real  founder  of  the  collegiate  system  in 
Oxford  was  Walter  de  Merton.  His 
first  ibundation,  which  was  four  years 
before  that  of  Baliol,  was  a  religious  bouse 
in  his  manor  of  Maiden,  in  Surrey,  which 
he  endowed  liberally  for  the  maintenance 
of  twenty  scholars  residing  at  the  school 
at  Oxford,  or  elsewhere  in  England  where 
a  university  might  exist" — Ox,  Uni- 
versity Commission  ReporU  He  pro- 
vided also  for  .ministers  of  the  altar,  a 
warden,  and  lay  brethren  or  bailiffs, 
whose  business  was  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
perty. 

"The  mass  of  students  remained  as  be- 
fore in  their  lodgings  or  their  halls;  scarce- 
ly profiting,  unhappily,  from  the  better 
example  which  was  set  them  by  Walter  de 
Merton's  charity  boys ;  but  with  the  latter, 
or  immediately  after  them,  arose,  with  a  sim- 
ilar purpose,  similar  institutions,  Baliol, 
Queen's,  Oriel,  New  College,  Magdalen, 
University,  and  the  rest^  where  the  rela- 
tions, neighbors,  or  towns-people  of  the 
founders  might  study  to  gOKlly  purpoee." 
-—Wett.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1852,  pp.  178-1'74. 

''The  foundatkm  of  the  Oolite  of  St 
Mary  Wmton  in  Oxford,  commonly  called 
New  College,  which  took  place  in  1386, 
forty-six  years  after  that  of  Queen's,  wms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  these  institutions. 
William  of  Wykeham  not  only  endowed 
it  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  but  gave  it 
a  more  ecclesiastical  or  rather  monastic 
character  than  had  belonged  to  any  pre- 
vious foundation.  He  states  that  he  hopes 
better  things  from  a  body  of  learned  men. 
than  had  prevailed  amidst  the  abuses  of 
the  monasteries,  and  apparently  intended 
to  create  an  institution  which  should  avoid 
the  evils  of  the  great  abbeys,  but  combine 
their  chief  purposes  wiUi  those  of  a  literary 
foundation.  The  very  character  of  his 
buildings,  secluded  and  gloomy  outwardly, 
but  stately  and  convenient  within,  his 
noble  chapel  and  his  cloisters,  intimate 
what  was  m  his  thoughts." — Ox.  Univ. 
Com.  Report,  p.  132. 

Magdalen  College  is  also  a  doee  imita- 
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tiOD  of  New  GoIle(|e.  But  it  offers  some 
important  peeniianties.  It  is  to  hare  a 
school  in  Oxford  open  to  all  comers.  In 
this  college  we  find  the  first  attempt  to 
supply  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  uni- 
yersitj  at  large,  by  the  establishment  of 
college  lecturers,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
without  any  restriction,  and  to  deliver 
lectures  to  tlie  whole  university. 

No  distinguishing  characteristics  belong 
to  the  other  colleges ;  the  whole  number 
being  some  four-and-twenty. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  contains 
in  itself  seventeen  colleges,  or  halls  which 
possess  equal  privileges  with  the  colleges, 
difiering  only  in  name. 

"The  dawn  of  the  Reformation  morning 
found  every  wakeful  mind  in  Oxford  intent 
on  the  unobserved  and  unobtrusive  labours 
of  the  TiOor,  rather  than  of  the  Profeuor.** 
—N.  BriL  Bev,,  ^<w.,  1847,  p.  20. 

"  Walter  de  Merton  was  not  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  his  measure.  He  was  little 
ooDseious  that  in  making  provision  for  the 
permanent  education  of  a  few  poor  scholars 
he  was  creating  an  institution  that  was 
destined  to  flourish  with  unimpaired  vigour 
for  six  hundred  years,  and  seems  at  this 
day  to  have  a  future  of  equal  duration  still 
before  it"— .Bit  Rev.,  July,  1862,  p.  121. 

Each  of  the  colleges  consists  essentially 
of  a  number  of  fellows,  with  a  head,  com- 
monly called  the  master,  though  the  name 
varies,  chosen  by  them  from  their  number, 
who  holds  the  office  for  life. 

There  are  also,  in  nearly  all,  free  scho- 
lars, elected  or  appointed,  as  are  the  fel- 
lows, in  different  ways,  but  generally  by 
dkeir  own  body,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  founder,  together  with  paying 
under-graduates. 

About  half  a  dozen  of  the  fellows  serve 
as  college  tutors,  lecturing  five  or  six 
times  a  week  to  the  under-graduate  mem- 
bers ;  and  holding  sometimes  semi-weekly, 
and  always  annual  examinations  upon  the 
snljects  of  the  university  examinations, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length 
hereafter.  The  private  tutors,  however, 
are  in  general  the  real  instructors  of  the 
youth,  and  derive  often  a  very  consider- 
able revenue  from  their  labors. 

The  highest  office  of  the  university  is 
that  of  the  Chancellor,  for  many  years 

r^  filled  by  individuals  of  exalted  rank. 
is  only  on  rare  occasions  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  that  he  officiates.  His  du- 
ties tre  performed  by  the  Vice-chancel- 
lor, eli«cted  annually  by  the  senate  or  con- 
vocation, on  nomination  by  the  heads  of 
colleges,  there  being  two  nominees,  and 
by  custom  these  are  heads  of  colleges, 
thoqgh  not  necessarily  by  statute. 


Besides  the  duties  of  our  presidents  of 
colleges,  the  Yice-Chanoellor  has  those  of 
a  magistrate,  with  ve.ry  summary  powers. 

The  office  of  High  Steward  is  also  one 
of  great  honor  and  distinction.  He  is  the 
deputy  of  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  also 
holds  his  court. 

The  two  Proctors  are  elected  annually, 
being  each  nominated  by  one  of  two  col- 
leges, according  to  a  certain  circle.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  public  morals,  and 
have  extraordinary  powers  of  visitation 
and  expulsion  of  certun  classes  of  residents. 

There  are  two  Taxors,  for  inspecting 
weights  and  measures;  two  Scrutators; 
they  announce  enactments,  count  the  votes, 
&c.  The  office  of  Orator  is  one  of  great 
honor.  He  is  the  spokesman  of  the  Senate, 
presents  persons  of  rank  to  honorary 
degrees,  writes  letters  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulation. The  names  of  Librarian  and 
Registrar  explain  themselves.  The  three 
Esquire  Beadles  are  in  the  nature  of  mace- 
bearers. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  is  called  the  Senate,  com- 
posed of  two  houses  corresponding  to  the 
academical  distinctions  of  Regents  and 
Non-Regents.  "  The  Regent  House  con- 
sists of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chanoel- 
lor,  the  Proctors,  Taxors,  Moderators,* 
Esquire  Beadles,  provided  they  be  Masters 
of  Arts,  all  Masters  of  less  than  five,  and 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law  and  Physic, 
of  less  than  two  years'  standmg. 

The  Non-R^ent  House  of  Masters  of  Arts 
of  more  than  five  years'  standing.  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity  who  have  previously  been 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
Law,  Physic,  of  more  than  two  years' 
standing. — Cam,  Un,Bep. 

From  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
there  is  formed  annually  a  Council,  called 
the  Caput  Senatus,  consisting  of  the  Vice- 
Chancdlor,  a  Doctor  in  each  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Divinity,  Civil  Law  and  Physic, 
one  Non-Regent,  and  one  Regent  Master 
of  Arts,  appointed  as  follows :  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  proposes  five  persons,  each  of 
the  two  Proctors  five.  Out  of  these  fif- 
teen, five  are  elected  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  the  Doctors 
of  the  three  faculties  and  the  two  Scruta- 
tors. These  five  with  the  Vice-Chancellor 
constitute  the  Caput. 

The  ordinary  subjects  for  the  actiou  of 
the  Senate  are  supplicats  for  degrees 
and  graces,  under  which  name  graces,  all 
orders,  rules,  &&,  are  included.  The  sup- 
plicats and  graces  are  first  submitted  to 
the  Caput,  each  member  of  which  has  an 
absolute  veto.  This  the  Commission 
proposes  to  change  and  give  greater  free- 


•  Two  of  the  Ibor  malheniatleal  esaoiinen  an  osUed  hy  this  nsmo^  dcacxipttve  of  their  original  datj  of 
piwIilliU  at  the  BchoiMtlft  diapatattoga  on  arts. 
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dom  of  action  to  the  Senate.  After  pass- 
ing the  Caput  the  grace  is  publidy  re- 
cited first  by  the  Scrutators  in  the  Ncm- 
Regent  House,  then  by  the  Proctors  in  the 
Regent  House.  The  congregation  is  sus- 
pended for  a  customary  interval  of  time. 
On  reassembling,  the  grace  first  passes 
the  Non-Regent,  then  the  Regent  House. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Cambridge.  That  of  Oxford  is  similar. 
The  legislature  of  this  University  origi- 
nally consisted  of  one  house  only,  in 
which  all  the  Masters  and  Teachers  had  a 
seat,  called  ''The  Congregation.''  The 
degrees  conferred  by  this  body  were  real 
licenses  to  teach.  This  was  sought  after- 
wards as  an  honor  rather  than  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  desire  to  leave  to  teachers  the 
management  of  those  matters  which  be- 
long peculiarly  to  them,  gave  rise  to  an- 
other house-  composed  of  all  vrho  had  atr 
tained  a  certam  academical  rank.  This 
body  was  called  the  ^' Great  Congrega- 
tion," and  met  only  at  intervals,  Uie 
other  being  perpetual,  and  summoned  to 
this  day  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  The 
same  house  was  called  also  "Convoca- 
tion," from  being  called  together  by  Bea- 
dles. The  latter  became  naturally  of  the 
more  importance  of  the  two,  including  all 
the  members  of  the  former,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  those  who  were  not 
actual  teachers,  and  also  as  determining 
questions  of  interest  to  the  whole  academi- 
cal community.  The  most  important 
change  in  this  early  constitution  was  the 
institution  of  the  Hebdominal  Board  or 
weekly  meeting,  consisting  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  twenty-three  other  Heads 
of  Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors. 

The  congregation  at  present  consists  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Proctors,  the  re- 
sident Doctors,  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and 
Halls,  the  Professors  and  public  Lecturers, 
the  Examiners,  the  Deans  or  Censors  of 
Colleges,  and  '^  Necessary  "  Regents.  The 
college  tutors  have  no  place  in  this  body. 
Many  of  the  functions  of  this  body  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Hebdominal  Board, 
and  those  which  it  retains  are  purely  for- 
mal. ^*The  present  House  of  Convoca- 
tion meets  only  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
measures  proposed  which  it  cannot  dis- 
cuss, of  conferring  degrees  to  which  can- 
didates are  already  entitled,  and  of  granting 
dispensations  which  are  never  refused.* 

The  convocation  now  consists  of  all  Doc 
tors  and  Masters  of  Arts,  who  have  taken 
out  their  regency.  It  passes  on  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Hebdominal  Board, 
which  thus  become  statutes.  It  elects 
the  Chancellor,  the  Representatives  of  the 
University  in  Parliament,  many  of  the 


Professors  and  various  University  offioera 
To  it  belongs  the  Ecclesiastical  patronage 
of  the  Uniyersity.  A  veto,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Caput  at  Cambridge,  rests 
with  either  the  Yice-Chancellor  or  the 
Proctors  jointly,  the  former  rarely  ex- 
ercised, the  latter  sometimes.  The  Com- 
mission propose  to  add  the  Professors  and 
college  Tutors  to  the  Hebdominal  Board  ; 
that  the  House  of  Congregation  should  also 
include  them ;  that  this  latter  body  should 
have  the  power  of  debating  matters  pro- 
posed by  the  Hebdominal  Board,  or  its 
own  members,  to  be  finally  passed  on  in 
convocation. 

We  pass  now  to  the  constitution  of  the 
separate  colleges  composing  the  University. 

A  college,  as  we  have  said,  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  Head  and  Fellows,  and  some 
of  them  have  no  other  members.  The 
Head  is  elected  by  the  fellows  of  each  col- 
lege, from  their  own  number  with  some 
exceptions,  and  holds  his  office  for  life. 
The  functions  of  the  Heads  are  much 
the  same  in  all  the  colleges,  though  they 
bear  the  various  names  of  Master,  Prin- 
cipal, Warden,  Provost,  Rector,  Presi- 
dent or  Dean.  The  Fellows  were  orig- 
inally all  teachers  of  the  "  Scholars,"  and 
both  were  provided  for  by  the  founder. 

"The  modem  practice  of  admitting 
other  students  in  addition  to  those  on  the 
foundation,  although  in  some  measure 
contemplated  by  the  founders,  was  still 
viewed  by  them  with  little  favor,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  in  educating  only  the 
best-qualified  applicants." — Camb.  Qntu 
Rtp,  p.  143. 

''From  the  foundation  of  Magdalen 
downward,  it  became  the  custom  to  make 
two  classes  of  members  on  the  founda- 
tion :  the  one  consisting  of  fellows  who 
as  a  general  rule  were  to  be  graduates 
at  the  time  of  their  election,  the  other 
of  persons  usually  elected  as  under- 
graduates. Servitors  were  a  class  exist- 
ing at  a  time  when  menial  duties  were 
not  regarded  as  they  now  are.  They 
were  to  live  on  broken  meat  from  the  Fel- 
lows' table,  to  wait  on  the  Fellows,  but 
they  were  to  be  instructed  in  grammar 
and  plain  song,  to  have  time  to  pursue 
their  studies  like  other  students,  and  to 
have  a  preference  in  elections  and  fellow- 
ships. 

There  are  but  few  colleges  at  which  it 
was  originally  intended  that  any  .^hould 
be  educated  but  members  of  the  ^mndar- 
tion  and  their  attendants.  Th<jre  is  a 
division  of  the  under-graduates  into  seve- 
ral classes,  based  upon  their  pecuniary 
resources. 

"  Fellow-Commonera  are  *  young  men  of 


*  Of  the  riffht  of  le^fllatlon  whkh  originally  belonged  to  it,  nothing  remains  but  th«t  In  it  are  mostly  pro- 
Bolgated  all  statntas  three  days  at  least  before  they  are  proposed  to  oonTocattoa. 
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foitane;'  as  the  Cambridge  Calendar  and 
Cambridge  Guide  have  it,  who,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  pajiDe  twice  as  much  for  ev- 
erything aa  any  boc^  else,  are  allowed  the 
pnvilege  of  sitting  at  the  Fellows'  table  in 
Hall  and  in  their  seats  at  Chapel ;  of  wear- 
ing a  gown  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  a 
velvet  cap  with  a  metallic  tassel ;  of  having 
the  first  choice  of  rooms ;  and  as  is  general- 
ly believed,  and  believed  not  without  rea- 
son, of  getting  off  with  a  less  number  of 
chapels  per  week.  Among  them  are  in- 
dnaed  the  Honorables  not  eldest  sons — on- 
ly these  wear  a  hat  instead  of  the  velvet 
capv  and  are  thence  popularly  known  as 
Sat  Fellow-Commoners.  The  noblemen 
proper,  or  eldest  sons  (of  whom  there  are 
never  many  in  Cambridge,  Oxford  present- 
ing more  attractions  for  them),  wear  the 
plain  black  silk  gown  and  hat  of  an  M. 
A.,  except  on  feast  days  and  state  occasions, 
when  they  come  out  in  gowns  still  more 
gorgeoos  tnan  those  of  the  Fellow-Common- 
en.  A  Fellow-Commoner  of  economical 
habits  (and  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of  them  to 
be  of  such  habits)  requires  £500  a  year,  and 
for  the  generality  of  them  £800  is  not  too 
mneh.  I  made  tne  experiment  with  £400, 
partly  fi^m  ignorance,  partly  from  the 
dashing  way  an  American  has  of  going  at 
any  thing  and  trusting  to  Providence  to  get 
through.  The  not  surprising  result  was 
that  at  the  end  of  seven  months  I  found 
myself  a  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  Indeed, 
60  great  is  the  expense  necessarily  incurred 
by  this  class,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great- 
er temptations  to  unnecessary  expenses, 
that  even  eldest  sons  of  peers  sometimes 
eome  up  as  penuonersi  and  younger  sons 
continually  da 

'*Pe7uianer  is  the  name  given  to  the  main 
body  of  the  students.  Sizars  answer  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  American  colleges.  They 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  col- 
lege, ana  dine  gratis  after  the  Fellows  on 
the  remains  of  their  table.  In  former  times 
they  waited  on  the  Fellows  at  dinner,  but 
this  practice  has  long  been  abolished." — 
Brittede  Five  Years  at  an  English  Uhiversi" 
tjf,  pp.  13,  14. 

The  Uuiversity  commission's  reports 
make  the  average  expense  less.  That  of  a 
commoner,  which  is  the  Oxford  title,  or 
pensioner  for  the  three  years,  is  firom  500 
to  GOO  pounds. 

To  show  the  ordinary  routine  of  in- 
struction in  one  of  the  colleges,  as  a  spe- 
cimen, we  give  the  regulations  for  attend- 
ance on  lectures,  &c.,  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge  :-^ 

"All  .students  are  required  during  the 
first  five  terms  of  their  academical  course, 
to  attend  five  classical  lectures,  and  from 
four  to  six  mathematical  lectures  every 
week. 

*'  They  have  opportunities  of  attending 
some  of  the  lecturers  on  certain  evenings 
m  the  week,  either  for  instruction  in  com- 


position, or  to  obtain  assistance  in  any 
mathematical  subject  they  may  be  reaa- 
ing,  more  advanced  than  that  in  which  the 
lectures  ore  given,  but  such  attendance  is 
optional 

"  During  the  fifth  term  of  their  residence, 
students  have  to  attend  two  examinations 
weekly,  in  the  Divinitj  subjects  required 
for  the  previous  exammntion  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"  After  the  fifth  term  candidates  for  math- 
ematical honors  have  to  attend  a  lecture 
every  day. 

"  Candidates  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree 
attend  three  lectures  weekly  m  elementary 
mathematics  and  natural  pnilosophy,  dur^ 
ing  their  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  terms. 
(By  the  new  University  regulations  they 
will  then  be  engaged  in  professional  lec- 
tures and  examinations.) 

"  In  their  ninth  term  they  attend  three 
classical  lectures  weekly,  in  addition  to  the 
mathematical  lectures. 

"  In  their  tenth  term  they  have  to  attend 
examinations  twice  a  week  on  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  required  for  their  decree, 
and  their  performances  are  reviewed  by 
the  lecturers. 

"Students  who  declare  their  intention  of 
proceeding  in  law  after  their  previous  exa- 
mination, are  consigned  to  the  charge  of  the 
college  law  lecturer,  whose  lectures  and 
examinations  they  attend. 

"  Any  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above 
regulations,  incur  admomtion,  and  more 
serious  punishment  if  the  offence  be  repeat- 
ed."— Cambridge  Evidence. 

The  r^ulations  at  other  colleges  vary 
from  these^  and  are  usually  less  strict. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  undergraduate's 
time  is  ordinarily  given  to  the  private 
tutor,  who  is  chosen  by  himself  from 
among  the  resident  Fellows,  with  whom  he 
associates  on  tenns  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and  friendship,  and  by  whose  aid 
he  prepares  for  the  University  examina- 
tions, irrespective  of  the  college  lectures. 
By  an  estimate  of  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
£50,000  per  annum  is  paid  for  private 
tuition  at  Cambridge. 

Professorships  in  the  Universities  have 
been  created  fi<>m  time  to  time  by  private 
foundations,  by  royal  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  act  of  the  University  itself; 
the  title  is  sometimes  that  of  Reader,  or 
Prelector,  or  Lecturer.  But  few  of  them 
are  at  present  sustained  with  any  activity 
or  efficiency.  The  earliest  were  those  of 
Divinity,  founded  by  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  that  at  Oxford  in  1496,  at 
Cambridge  in  1502.  The  income  of  the 
latter  is  near  £2jOOO. 

Hiere  are  26  JProfessorships,  15  Sadle- 
rian  lecturers,  and  4  Bamaby  lecturers  at 
Cambridge,  and  not  far  tcom  the  same 
number  at  Oxford. 

The  instruction  is  almost  entirelj  by 
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pmaie  tutors,  and  the  process  of  instmo- 
tion  what  is  called  ''  cramming  "  (or  the 
examinations.  These  examinations  are 
two,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  three 
years'  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  it  A 
candidate  for  this  degree  must  have  kept 
ten  terms  between  that  of  entering  and 
that  of  leaving  the  University.  As  there 
are  three  terms  in  the  year,  this  fulfils 
the  letter  of  the  statute  which  prescribes 
four  years,  the  actual  attendance  being 
but  little  over  three. 

The  study  is  mostly  done  just  previous 
to  the  examinations.  The  students  select 
from  a  prescribed  list  of  authors  those  on 
which  they  desire  to  present  themselves. 
Out  of  the  500  ordinarily  examined  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  some  90  of  the  best 
are  selected  for  a  second  examination 
eight  days  subsequent,  by  the  result  of 
which  they  are  arranged  in  three  classes 
in  order  of  merit,  call^  a  mathematical  or 
classical  tripos,  according  as  the  examina- 
tion is  a  mathematical  or  classical  one. 
As  the  subjects  of  the  University  exam- 
inations, and  the  precise  mode  of  conductr 
ing  them,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  '^  Evidence,"  published  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cfommissions' 
Reports. 

The  public  examinations  at  Oxford  oc- 
cupy three  weeks. 

"The  statute  of  1830  requires  every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
to  bring  up  for  examination  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Greek,  and  the  39  Articles  of  the* 
Church  of  England,  with  the  scriptural 
proofs  of  them. 

"  Under  the  head  of  Literae  Humaniores, 
they  are  required  to  bring  up  (at  their 
own  option)  at  least  three  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  of  the  best  age  and  mark. 
Custom  requires  a  portion  of  two  Greek 
and  two  Latin  works  to  be  brought  up,  one 
of  which  must  be  a  historical  work. 

"The  Greek  authors  on  former  lists  of  the 
Examiners  are: 

Hittoriana — ^Thuoydides»  4  books;  Her- 
odotus, 4 ;  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cjrrua 

PoeU — Homer,  Iliad,  12  books;  -^Eschy- 
Ins,  4  plays ;  Sophocles  4 ;  Euripides  4 ; 
Theocritus. 

Philosophers — ^Aristotle,  Ethics,  6  books, 
Rhetoric ;  Plato,  4  dialogues. 

Orator*— Demosthenes,  12  orations ;  De- 
mosthenes and  ifischines,  De  Corona. 

LATIir  AUTHOB& 

HUtorxans — ^Livy,  6  books ;  Tacitus,  An- 
nals, 6 ;  Tacitus,  Histories,  6 ;  C^ar ;  Sallust, 
with  the  Catilinian  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Poet* — Virgil,  Eclogues  and  Georgics^ 
iBneid;  Horace,  Odes,  Epodes  and  Ars 
Poetica, Satiresi  Epistles;  Juvenal;  Lucre- 
tiua;  Terence. 


Philosophers — Cicero,  Tnsoulan  Ques- 
tions, De  Offioiis,  De  Oratore ;  Quinctilian, 
Institutes. 

Orators — Cicero^  12  Orations. 

"In  addition  every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  four  books  of 
Euclid,  in  Aldrich's  Syllogistic  Lo^ic,  and 
to  translate  Euglish  prose  into  Latin  proae 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  latter  consti- 
tute one  day's  work,  and  the  entire  exami- 
nation of  an  ordinary  candidate  is  finished 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

"  Ihe  proportion  of  candidates  rejected  ia 
ordinarily  about  80  per  cent ;  the  propor- 
tion who  withdraw  voluntarily,  the  same. 
So  that  out  of  160  candidates,  60  woald 
disappear  altogether,  90  obtain  ordinary^ 
certificates,  and  10  be  placed  in  the  4tri 
class  of  honors.'' 

The  three  first  classes  constitute  the 
tripos,  for  which  there  is  a  separate  exA- 
minanon. 

"AH  the  candidates  for  honors,"  that  is 
for  the  tripos,  "have  the  same  printed 
questions  proposed  to  them  to  be  answer- 
ed in  writine.  This  branch  of  the  exami- 
nation occupies  five  days,  the  oral  part  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
books  almost  invariably  brought  up," 
though  optional,  "  are  the  Ethics  and  Rhe- 
toric of  Aristotle ;  the  Histories  of  Thucy- 
dides,  Herodotus,  and  some  portion  of  the 
best  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  the  tra- 
gedies of  .^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  the 
poetical  works  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal Those  who  aspire  to  the  highest 
honors  add  to  the  lists,  for  the  most  part, 
the  politics  of  Aristotle,  or  some  of  the 
philosophical  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  per- 
haps the  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry* 
Occasionally  Theophrastus,  or  Xenophon  a 
Memorabilia;  the  Odes  of  Pindar;  four  or 
six  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes ;  some 
of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes ;  some  por- 
tions of  Polybius ;  four  of  the  six  tragedies 
of  Euripides ;  Lucretius ;  the  Comedies  of 
Terence ;  some  of  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  re- 
quired to  exhibit  a  tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  syllogistic  lofic,  to 
write  good  Latin  and  Greek  translations 
from  English  prose,  and  show  themselves 
Cair  critical  scnolars,  and  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  classical  taste. 

"  The  general  subjects  of  theMathematical 
examinations  are  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Conic  Sections,  Newton's  Principia,  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus^  Mechan- 
ics, Optics,  Hydrostatics  and  Plane  Astron- 
omy. Of  late  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  Geometric  knowledge,  e.  g,  it  is  now 
rare  for  a  candidate  to  brine  up  the  first 
three  sections  of  Newton's  Principia  since 
1830,  and  more  expertness  is  required  in 
the  use  of  the  analytic  method.** — Ox,  JSv^ 
p.  290,  et  ante. 

At  Cambridge  the  examination  of  eandi- 
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dates  for  honors  in  the  Mathematical  de- 
partment "  commences  on  the  Tuesday  next 
snoceeding  Dec.  30th  in  every  year,  and  is 
oontinned  three  days.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
aminatioQ  during  these  three  days  are  En- 
did,  Oonic  Sections,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  the  elementary  parts 
of  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics  ana  Op- 
tica, the  first  three  sections  of  Newton  s 
Principia*  and  the  dementarj  parts  of  Plane 
Astronomy.  The  examination  is  conducted 
entirely  by  printed  papers  of  questions 
placed  before  the  candidate,  and  a  certain 
fixed  time  allowed  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion.s  in  every  paper.  The  written  answers 
to  the  questions  are  carried  away,  and  ex- 
smined  by  the  moderators  and  examiners 
in  their  own  rooms."  There  is  no  viva  voce 
examination  at  all 

"On  the  Saturday  of  the  following  week 
the  moderators  and  examiners  declare  what 
persons  have  shown  sufficient  proficiency 
to  deserve  places  in  the  list  of  honors,  and 
abo  what  persons,  though  not  sufficiently 

Qualified  for  honors,  have  yet  acquitted 
lemaelves  in  the  examination  well  enoueh 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  an  ordinary  de- 
gree, so  far  as  the  subject  of  Mathematics 
is  concerned.  The  examination  of  the 
fonner  is  resumed  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  continued  five  days.  It  embraces  all 
the  other  parts  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  are  the  subieets  of  study 
in  the  University,  and  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  first  three  days.'* 

At  the  clone,  the  candidates  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  classefl,  called  respectively 
Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes.  and  Junior 
Optimes,  constituting  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  and  the  names  of  each  class  are 
placed  in  order  of  merit. 

'*The  subjects  required  to  pass  the  B.  A. 
degree  are  the  first  three  books,  and  first 
six  propositions  of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid, 
certain  specific  rules  of  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  and  certain  prescribed  elementary 
principles  and  propositions  of  Mechanics  and 
Hydrostatics.** 

Besides  the  general  examination  in  Jan- 
uary, there  are  three  additional  for  the 
B.  a1  degree  in  every  year ;  one  just  be- 
fore Ash  Wednesday,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Easter  term,  and  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  term,  all 
conducted  as  above  described. 

IaU   of  JSlementaty  Mathematical    Works 
U9edat  Cambridge, 

Algebra. — Peacocke^  Hind,  Wood,  De 
Morgan. 

lUgoHometry. — ^Hymers,  Hind,  SnowbalL 

Geometrical  Conies, — ^Whewell,  Hustler. 

T%eory  of  Eguationt, — ^Hymers^  Steven- 
son. 


Co-ordinate  Geometry. — O'Brien,  Hymers, 
Salmon,  Walton's  Examples. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — ^Moig- 
no,  Navier,  Miller,  Hind,  Heming,  O'Brien, 
Hall,  Hymers,  De  Morgan,  Peacooke's  Ex- 
amples, Gregory's  Examples. 

Theory  of  Gravitation. — Airy. 

Statics  and  Dynamics. — Poisson,  Whew- 
ell,  Eamshaw,  Pratt,  Griffin,  Walton's  Ex- 
amples. 

Hydrostatics. — ^Miller,  Webster,  Walton's 
Examples. 

Geometrical  Optics. — Griffin. 

Plane  Astronomy. — Herschell's  Outlines, 
Grant,  Hymers. 

Differential  Equations  and  Finite  Differ- 
enees. — Hymers,  Herschell's  Examples. 

Solid  Geometry. — Hymers,  Gregory. 

Physical  ^  t^ronomy.— O'Brieirs  Tracts^ 
wAiry's  Tracts. 

undulatory  Theory  of  Light. — Lloyd, 
Airy,  Moigno. 

Comb.  JBfaBL  p.  229. 

There  are  three  periodical  hopprary 
classical  examinations : 

"  1.  That  for  the  University  Scholarships, 
which  vary  in  value  up  to  £76.  2.  That 
for  the  Chancellor's  medals,  of  which  there 
are  two,  valued  at  15  guineas  each,  open  to 
incipient  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  may  have 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  Wranglers  or 
Senior  Optimes  in  the  January  preceding. 
8.  The  examination  for  the  classical  Tripos, 
now  open  to  all  who  may  have  obtainea  an 
honor  m  the  mathematical  Tripos  or  a  first 
class  in  the  list  of  ordinary  degrees." 

There  are  also  special  classical  prizes, 
as  well  as  mathematical,  from  different 
founders,  assigned  by  difierent  rules. 

The  number  of  names  in  the  list  of 
classical  honors  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty. 

In  the  three  examinations  above  men- 
tioned, the  candidates  are  required  to 
translate  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  into  English,  and  passages  frt>m 
English  writers  into  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  and  verse. 

"  In  the  first  two,  subjects  are  proposed 
for  original  composition  in  Latin  prose  and 
verse.  In  all  txiese,  questions  are  set  on 
points  of  Grammar,  Archfeolo^y,  or  History, 
arising  out  of  the  passages  ror  translation, 
and  general  questions  on  Ancient  History 

occupy- the  sixth  day." 

Camb.JSBB. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  English 
Universities.  In  our  next  will  be  pre- 
sented a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  now  existing  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 
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REJECTED   HSS. 


I  NEVER  would  do  for  a  publisher.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  oould'nt  work 
for  the  public  for  nothing,  and  find  my- 
self. Thai  I  could  do,  in  the  usual  way : 
I  could  deceive  myself  year  after  year 
with  the  idea  that  the  time  was  com- 
ing when  my  efforts  would  be  appreciated, 
and  paid  for  in  some  way.  I'm  not  with- 
out experience  in  that  sort  of  self-deceit 
I  was  once  agent  of  a  charitable  associa- 
tion. Neither  do  I  mean  that  I  could'nt 
carry  on  a  business  where  every  one,  on 
both  sides,  producer  and  consumer,  con- 
sidered me,  as  go-between,  fair  game ; — 
where  all  taken  from  me  was  looked  on 
as  a  hard-earned  right,  and  all  rendered 
me  as  an  undeserved  favor.  Oh  no !  I 
don't  mean  that  that  would  frighten  me 
off.  I  once  taught  school.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  could'nt  go  into  a  business  where 
endless  detail  was  a  necessity,  and  exact- 
ness of  calculations  and  accounts  an  im- 
practicability; — where  the  second  duty 
was  always  over-due  before  the  first  was 
commenced — where  adding  to  your  force 
of  assistants,  and  thus  to  your  expenses, 
seemed  to  add  also  to  your  load ;  lighten- 
ing only  that  of  those  below  you — where 
the  choice  of  occupation  was  limited  to 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  as  to  which  job 
was  farthest  behind-hand.  Far  be  it 
from  me.  Reader.  I  have  been,  for  some 
time,  in  some  sort,  editor  of  a  paper ! 

By  the  by.  as  for  this  last  sort  of 
work,  the  making  up  for  lost  time — the 
levelling  down  of  the  obstacles  that  stick 
up  highest-<-it  is  the  kind  that  pays  best, 
for  there  the  least  labor  makes  the  most 
show.  The  higher  the  grass,  the  more 
hay  you  can  cut  in  a  day.  Set  no  more 
copies,  "Procrastination,"  &c  It's  not  the 
thief,  it's  the  purchaser,  and  it  pays  well, 
too.  The  horse  that  keeps  ahead,  half 
drags  his  wiser  mate,  who  keeps  behind. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

Those  things  are  what  I  dovCt  mean. 
If  they  were  all  (but  they  are  not  half)  I 
could  be  a  publisher.  What  I  do  mean, 
is :  I  never  would  do  for  a  publisher,  be- 
cause /  never  amid  refuse  a  mamiscript, 
My  shelves  would  be  crammed  with  a 
frightful  mass  of  trash,  of  the  sort  face- 
tiously known  as  "  good  stock  to  keep  on 
hand ; "  and  my  store  would  be  as  notori- 
ous in  the  trade  as  the  hospital  for  the  gra- 
tuitous support  of  authors.  In  two  years 
the  trade-sale  people  would  have  made 
their  fortunes  out  of  me.  I  might  occa- 
sionally, if  a  nuin  did  not  send  his  work, 
drop  his  letter  surreptitiously  into  the 
basket,  and  give  him  a  silent  refusal ;  but 
even  then  I  could  not  make  the  refusal 


the  rule,  and  the  acceptance  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  if  he  only  brought  the  tangible 
evidence  of  his  toil  and  his  many-a-weary- 
hour-enduring  faith  and  hope — my  for- 
tress would  be  carried  at  once.  In  every 
one  of  those  various-looking  reams  of 
spoiled  paper,  that  I  ought  to  look  at  as 
so  much  merchandise,  I  should  see  lamp- 
light-work; and  early-moming-work;  and 
note-book-thoughts  copied  out  and  am- 
plified; and  ideas,  or  their  substitutes, 
conned  over  and  brought  forth  with  that 
intent  frown  that  indicates  brain-throes ; 
and  whole  pages  rewritten  merely  to 
give  a  more  felicitous  turn  to  a  sentence ; 
and  paragraphs  read  aloud  to  the  family 
with  strict  injunctions  of  secresy,  (viola- 
ted by  loving,  second-person  vanity,  for 
the  sake  of  mysterious  hints  about  our 
book;)  and  corrections  made  solely  for 
the  sake  of  encouraging  the  timorous 
critic — who,  in  fact,  made  the  criticism 
solely  for  the  sake  of  showing  her  afieo- 
tionate  interest ; — all  these  things  should 
I  see,  and  many  more,  where  I  ought 
onl  V  to  see  so  many  pages  of  manuscript, 
which  would  make  a  book  of  so  many 
pages,  which  such  and  such  booksellers 
would  buy  at  such  and  such  a  price,  in 
such  and  such  quantities. 

Neither  would  selfish  reasons  alone  de- 
ter me  from  setting  up  my  hospital — my 
dispensary  of  out-door  relief^  to  save  cal- 
low clients  from  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
successful  neighbor.  But  it  would  be  no 
kindness  to  any  body.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  years  aforesaid  I  should  fail,  and  then 
the  whole  lot  of  authors  (each  reckoning 
what  a  sale  of  10,000  copies  would  have 
brought  him),  would  think  they  had  lost 
by  me  all  the  money  I  hadn't  paid  them ; 
instead  of  having  made  out  of  me  all  I  Jutd 
paid  them !  Any  time  for  twenty  years 
afterward,  you  might  hear  Thomas,  Rich- 
ard, and  Henry,  making  mysterious  allu- 
sion to  fabulous  sums  they  had  lost  by 
their  publisher. 

Poor  fellows!  The  money  they  lost 
was  a  myth,  but  their  real  loss  was  the 
loss  of  a  publisher.  Never  again — but  I 
am  getting  quite  sentimental  on  a  hypo- 
thesis. It's  only  because  poor  authors 
are  concerned. 

But  suppose  my  friends  set  me 
up  again,  to  use  the  common  phrase; 
which  being  done  and  interpreted,  signifi- 
eth  that  I  am  joined  in  bonds  (though 
neither  holy  nor  matri-)  monial  with 
somebody  who  will  give  me  all  the  work 
and  none  of  the  pay — all  the  blame  and 
none  of  the  discretion.  Then  it  would  be 
the  old  story  of  so  many  ^successful  part- 
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oeislups  "  OTer  again.  A  miserable  rich 
man  without  leniency,  dragging  along  an 
onhappj  poor  man  without  obduracy,  and 
no  one,  not  even  the  authors,  but  would 
be  worse  off  than  ever.  When  there 
were  no  publishers  they  didn't  write 
books.  Very  good.  When  /  was  alone, 
I  with  a  bland  fiice  accepted  them.  Very 
good.  When  he  was  alone,  he  with  a 
stem  face  refused  them.  Very  good.  But 
now,  they  do  write  books,  and  the  firm 
does  refuse  them,  but  not  as  before  he 
alone  did ;  in  an  appropriate  manner — a 
manner  that  says,  "  I  won't  publish  your 
book  because  I  don't  want  to — because 
the  public  wouldn't  buy  it — because  you 
hare'nt  got  talent  enough  to  write  a 
book."  T^at  puts  a  man  at  his  ease. 
He  does  not  go  lii^ring  away,  thinking 
how  unlucky  he  is — which  is  a  very  hard 
thought  to  bear.  He  goes  away  briskly, 
thinking  what  a  deuced  fool  he  must  have 
been,  which  is  a  comparatively  comforting 
one.  Oh  no.  He  ojf  the  frozen  &ce  says 
stonily  to  me.  "No I"  I  of  the  melting 
face  say  sympathizingly  to  the  expectant, 
•*  My  dear  sir — ^I  hardly  know  what  to 
say — the  book  is  excellent  on  many  ac- 
counts— ^ithas  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
read  it — it  would  no  doubt  have  a  large 
sale — ^  then  finding  myself  getting  near- 
er and  nearer  to  acceptance,  and  further  and 
further  from  rejection,  I  begin  again,  and 
beg  him  to  excuse  the  trouble  we  have  put 
him  to — ^but — ^we  are  so  full  of  business — 
and  then  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  cry,  or 
run  away  down  the  street  without  my 
hat,  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  or  do  some- 
thing desperate.  But  it  doesn't  [Hop  till 
he  has,  with  fiital  facility,  removed  all  my 
objections,  and  we've  had  an  unhappy 
time  a  good  deal  longer. 

What  a  humbug  this  sympathy  is! 
Verily,  it's  sea-water  to  thirst — ^it's  oil  to 
flames — it's  ipecacuanha  to  sea-sickness ! 
Of  course  fiie  man's  wretched.  Might  he 
not  better  be  repulsed  with  the  handle  of 
the  awl  than  the  point?  Wouldn't  the 
back-track  be  better  over  rock  than  over 
sand  ?  He  sees  from  my  air  how  much 
cause  I  think  he  has  to  be  miserable,  and 
he  believes  me.  I  see  in  him  the  embodi* 
ment  of  all  the  humanities  herein  before 
mentioned,  so  he  sees  it  too.  If  I  saw  on- 
ly the  four  hundred  and  eighty-second  re- 
jected applicant,  he  couldn't  do  less  than 
agree  with  me  again,  or,  if  he  didn't,  it 
wouldn't  be  my  &ult  Sympathy  is  a 
humbug — ^in  literary  misfortunes. 

So  I  never  was  made  for  a  publisher. 
(There  being  no  one  to  dispute  the  propo- 
sition is  of  course  no  reason  for  not  repeat- 
ing it  On  the  contrary  it  removes  the 
strongest  reason  I  could  have  against  urg- 
ing the  matter.) 


There  is  only  one  efifort  to  be  compared 
to  the  offering  of  my  book  to  a  publisher, 
and  that  is  scarcely  enough  unlike  to 
serve  as  an  illustration.  It  is  the  offering 
of  a  man's  self  to  a  maiden.  The  lover 
and  I  both  stake  our  all  on  a  single  throw, 
feeling  as  if  we  should  never  do  it  but 
once.  We  both  impart  for  the  first  time 
to  others  what  has  been  our  own  staple 
of  thought  for  months  or  years.  Even 
our  follies  in  the  management  of  our  ven- 
ture are  similar.  We  both  attach  an  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  the  influence  that 
trifles  may  have  on  its  success,  whereas  it 
is  probably  decided  long  beforehand,  in 
his  case  and  in  mine.  There  will  be  no  mOre 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  publisher  ten 
minutes  after  he  has  opened  my  budget 
than  there  will  be  in  the  mind  of  the  girl 
ten  seconds  after  she  has  opened  his.  If 
it  is  by  letter,  we  both  make  many  re- 
vises ;  tearing  up  the  first  because  it  looks 
as  if  we  had  been  too  solidtous  about  its 
exact  wording;  and  the  last,  because  it 
looks  as  if  we  had  made  several  copies  be- 
fore completing  this  fan*  one  without  blot 
or  blemish.  Even  the  color  of  the  envel- 
op— his  person  and  my  parcel — are  offered 
in  are  the  subjects  of  anxious  delibera- 
tion! 

We  both  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
rejection— or  at  least  we  try  to.  We  do 
think  of  it  bravely  when  we  are  in  first- 
rate  spirits — after  a  strong  cup  of  coffee, 
for  instance — bravely — fearlessly — for 
then  it  looks  so  very  small.  But,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  we  have  to  turn  our 
backs  on  this  same  possibility,  to  keep  it 
from  overshadowing  us  entirely : — it  has 
grown  like  a  night-mare.  We  both  hang 
our  destinies  on  an  idol  we  ourselves  have 
made,  which  would  never  have  been  a 
deity  without  us,  and  others  like  us. 

In  case  of  a  rejection  we  both  are  grie- 
vously distressed  at  what  is  probably  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
us.  Not  but  what  publishers  make  mis- 
takes. Indeed  they  do !  They  have  be- 
fore now  refused  books  that  would  have 
made  their  fortunes!  (The  particular 
one,  who  will  understand  the  allusion^ 
will  please  take  notice  that  I  bear  no 
malice.    No  indeed !  I  only  pity  him  \) 

I  wonder  if  W.  C.  Bennett  wrote  this 
poem  before  he  had  published  any  thing. 
I  think  not,  however.  Men  write  such 
things,  looking  ha>ck  on  the  feeling  that 
prompted  them. 


**The  flcholftr,  he  sfts  In  his  lonely  room 

In  the  heart  of  the  noisj  town, 
But  little  he  marks  its  bustle  and  din 

As  be  pens  his  quick  thoughts  down ; 
Ho  flings  him  back  and  he  lives  the  time 

When,  at  last,  to  the  people  known. 
His  book  shall  make,  with  its  toil  of  yean, 

A  home  and  a  name  his  own. 
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*  The  Bcholar,  he  Hee  Id  bis  londj  room. 

On  the  bare  cold  floor  he  lies. 
With  the  horror  upon  his  nptnni'd  Ikoa 

With  which  the  self^lain  diee; 
On  the  table  his  work,  refhsed,  returned. 

Completed,  yet  known  to  none ; 
And  where  are  the  flune  and  the  langhing  borne 

That  the  Bthdar  in  hope  had  won  I " 


No,  I  never  would  do  for  a  publishc 
or  if  I  did,  any  bodj  could  do  for  a  pub- 
lisher ;  and  I,  as  a  publisher,  should  in- 
oontinentlj  be  "  done  for." 


RUSSIAN  DESPOTISM  AND  ITS  VICrriMS— LEO,  PRINCE  OF  ARMENIA- 
IVAN  GOLOVIN. 


SOME  few  months  since,  the  curiosity  of 
the  habitues  of  the  London  theatres 
was  piqued  by  flaming  posters  put  out  by 
the  lessee  of  one  of  the  minor  houses, 
announcing  the  speedy  production  of  a 
new  five  act  piece,  under  the  title  of  Leo 
the  Terrible.  The  lover  of  the  marvel- 
lous promised  himself  a  treat;  and  as 
his  eye  took  in  the  colossal  letters  that 
formed  the  fiery  centre-piece  of  one  of 
Francis's  most  elaborate  affiches^  the  his- 
torical student  puzzled  his  memory  to  fix 
its  application.  Of  the  numerous  Leos 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  fame  as  warriors, 
philosophers,  pontiffs,  and  patrons  of  let^ 
ters,  he  could  not  hit  upon  one  whose 
atrocities  would  have  made  out  a  satis- 
factory title  to  this  formidable  appellation. 
The  mystery  remained  unsolved  until  the 
production  of  the  piece.  Never  was  a 
public  more  completely  sold.  Leo  the 
Terrible  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
tamest  and  most  harmless  of  quadruped& 
Scarcely  had  the  amusement  excited  by 
this  incident  begun  to  subside,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  truculent  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  Armenians,  by  an  indi- 
vidual signing  himself  Leo^  a  sovereign 
prince,  residing  in  the  broken-down  lo- 
cality of  Mortimer-street,  raised  some 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  London  gobe- 
moncJieSj  whether  their  theatrical  friend 
were  not  getting  up  another  excitement, 
and  contemplating  a  second  edition  of  Leo 
the  Terrible.  So  little,  in  fact,  is  known  of 
the  personage  who  presents  himself  under 
such  a  cloud  of  titles,  and  claims  almost 
to  be  heaven-bom,  that  our  cockney  friends 
may  well  be  excused  for  being  doubtful 
as  to  its  authenticity.  Now,  as  none  of 
our  London  contemporaries  have  thought 
proper  to  satisfy  the  general  desire  to 
know  who  this  new  potentate  really  is, 
who  throws  his  weight  into  the  balance 
of  the  Turkish  question,  it  becomes  im- 
perative upon  us  to  supply  the  omission 
by  laying  before  our  readers  such  facts  as 
personal  opportunities  have  placed  within 

our  reach. 

«  «  *  *  « 

In  a  small  and  dingily  tonished  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in 


Bond-street,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
fashionable,  but  now  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  declining  business  streets  of  Lon- 
don, are  seated  two  persons,  whose  ap- 
pearance presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
both  in  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  elder  of  the  two,  a  small  but 
compact  and  well-formed  man  of  about 
five  and  thirty,  sat  carelessly  lounging  on 
a  sofa  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  fire- 
place, and  listening  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
mterest  to  the  observations  of  his  oook- 
panion.  From  the  strongly  marked  Ori- 
ental cast  of  his  features,  and  large  flash- 
ing black  eyes,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  Israelite,  a  supposition  strengthened 
by  the  characteristic  precision  of  dress  and 
love  of  ornament  which  distinguish  the 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  London  Jews. 
The  face,  on  the  whole,  was  what  would 
be  styled  by  most  people  a  handsome  one, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  critical  observer, 
who  looks  for  beauty  rather  in  those  traits 
that  indicate  mental  power,  than  in  the 
regular  outlines  that  captivate  women. 
There  was  an  unsteadiness,  too,  about  the 
eye,  and  a  nervous  restlessness  about  all 
the  movements  of  this  otherwise  faultless 
personage,  that  left  an  impression  far  from 
favorable  to  the  strength  and  earnestness 
of  his  character. 

Opposite  him,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a 
huge  leathern  arm-chair,  and  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  a  picturesque-looking  dress- 
ing-gown, evidently  foreign  both  in  its 
texture  and  cut,  sat  a  young  man  some 
few  years  the  junior  of  the  other,  whose 
massive  square  head,  high  cheek  bones, 
and  expansive  forehead,  instantly  arrested 
one's  attention.  From  the  Galmuck-Iike 
conformation  of  his  features,  and  sluggish 
repose  of  manner,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  one  of  those  slow-blooded  children  of 
the  North,  in  whose  veins  the  fir6  of  their 
Asiatic  origin  had  been  chilled  down  by 
the  influences  of  climate.  His  words  fell 
slowly  and  with  apparent  efibrt  from  his 
lips,  and  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  heaviness  of  expression 
was  the  result  of  constitutional  indolcnoey 
or  of  a  studied  control  over  his  qseech. 
This  latter  supposition  became  confirmed 
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when  yoa  found  yourself  subjected  to  the 
steady  scrutinizing  gaze  of  his  cold  gray 
eye,  and  had  time  to  analyze  the  practicfil 
good  sense  and  logical  force  of  his  obser- 
lations.  At  times,  too,  when  certain 
political  topics  were  introduced,  it  became 
eTident  that  there  was  oo  latent  deficiency 
of  energy  in  his  character.  He  would 
finget  for  the  moment  the  severe  discipline 
of  his  usual  manner,  and  give  way  to  a 
burst  of  vehement  declamation  that  ear- 
ned every  thing  before  it.  When  in  these 
moods,  it  became  difficult  to  identify  the 
fierce,  thrilling  demagogue  before  you 
with  the  cold,  self-poss^sed,  passionless 
bong  whose  monotonous  accents  had  been 
fallioq;  so  listlessly  upon  your  ear. 

In  the  first  of  the  personages  thus 
briefly  sketched,  we  have  introduced  to 
our  readers  Leo,  Prince  of  Armenia;  and 
in  the  second,  Ivan  Qolovin,  Prince  of 
Howra,  an  ardent  republican  despite  of 
his  origin;  both  men  in  whose  persons 
the  most  sacred  rights  have  been  violated 
by  the  Russian  despot  Before  entering, 
however,  upon  the  chapter  of  Prince  Leo's 
wrongs,  it  will  be  necessarv  for  us  to 
quote  the  document  above  referred  to,  and 
then  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  histori- 
cal evidence  upon  which  his  claims  are 
founded: — 

"Leo,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Armenia,  Prince  of  Korinog,  Prince 
de  Lneignan,  Prince  of  Georgia,  Prince  of 
Gaesan,  Duke  of  Tyr,  Count  aAlmarie,  and 
Defender  of  the  Armenian  Faith.  To  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey: — ^Beloved  brothers 
sad  faithful  countrymen: — Our  will  and 
oor  ardent  wish  is  that  yon  should  defend, 
to  the  last  drop  of  your  Uood,  your  country 
and  the  Sultan  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
north.  Remember,  my  brothers,  that  in 
INxrkey  there  are  no  knouts ;  they  do  not 
tear  your  nostrils,  and  your  women  are  not 
iloj^ed  secretly  or  in  public.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  there  is  humanity,  while 
aoaer  the  tyrant  of  the  north  there  are 
nothing  but  atrocities.  Therefore,  place 
vounelves  under  the  protection  of  God, 
sad  fight  bravely  for  the  liberty  of  your 
eonntiy  and  your  present  sovereign.  Pull 
down  your  houses  to  make  barricades,  and 
if  yoQ  have  no  other  arms,  break  your 
furniture  and  defend  yourselves  with  it 
Hay  Heaven  guide  you  on  your  path  to 
glory!  ^y  blessings  and  prayers  shall 
attend  you  wherever  you  go.  My  only 
happiness  will  be  to  fight  in  the  midst  of 
yon  against  the  oppressor  of  your  country 
■ad  our  creed  May  God  incline  the  Sul- 
tan's heart  to  sanction  my  demand,  because 
under  his  reign  our  religion  remains  in  its 
pure  fonn,  while  under  the  northern  tyrant 
It  will  be  altered.  Remember,  at  least, 
brothers,  tlist  the  blood  that  runs  in  the 
veins  of  him  who  now  addresses  you  is  the 
blood  of  twenty  kings ;  it  is  the  blood  of 


Nerofl^  Lusignans,  and  defenders  of  our 
faith ;  and  we  say  to  you,  let  us  defend  our 
creed  and  its  purity  from  invasion  until  our 
last  drop  of  blood. 

The  country  formerly  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  Armenian  monarchs,  although 
its  limits  have  varied  from  time  to  time, 
may  be  described  generally  as  lying  be- 
tween the  Kur  on  the  north,  and  the 
Khurdistan  mountains  on  the  south,  hav- 
ing the  Euphrates  from  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Taurus  or  Erzingan  on  the  west,  and 
approaching  to  near  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  east  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  where  irrigation  is  practised,  the  pro- 
duce is  varied  and  abundant.  In  addition 
to  the  Armenians,  or  native  inhabitants, 
the  population  is  composed  of  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Russians  and  pastoral  hordes  of 
Turkomans  and  Kurds.  After  being  long 
governed  either  by  independent  princes  or 
vassals  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  em- 
pire, Armenia  became  the  theatre  of  fierce 
and  protracted  struggles  between  the 
Persians  and  Romans.  Its  monarchs 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  to 
preserve  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  territories,  and  although  their  reigns 
present  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  long  list 
of  disasters,  they  cxercis^  an  important 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Western 
Asia.  Leo  the  First,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1123,  at  the  death  of  Theodore 
his  eldest  brother,  became  so  formidable 
that  the  Emperor  John  Gomnenus  was 
compelled  to  raise  a  powerful  army  against 
him.  Leo  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  and  died  in  captivity 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  Thoros,  or  Theo- 
dore II.,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  eflect-  / 
ing  his  escape,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
1144  Leo  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding  monarch,  suc- 
ceeded to  Rhoupen,  his  eldest  brother,  in 
1183.  He  wa^  a  successful  war  with 
the  Turkoman  emir  Roustan,  added  con- 
siderably to  his  dominions,  and  obtained 
from  Pope  Celestin  III.,  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VL,  permission  to  assume  the  title 
of  king.  He  was  crowned  by  Conrad, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  anointed  by 
the  patriarch  Gregory  in  1198.  He  es- 
poused, immediately  after,  the  sister  of 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  victories  over 
the  Sultan  of  loonium,  and  the  Mussulmen 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Leon  III.  suc- 
ceeded m  1269  to  his  father,  Heythom  I., 
who  retired  into  a  monastery.  Leo  IV., 
son  of  Theodore  III.,  succeeded  to  his  uncle 
Heythom  II.,  who  abdicated  in  his  favor. 
He  was  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  Bil- 
arghou,  a  Mogul  general,  who  surprised 
him  in  his  capital.  Leo  V.,  son  of  Oschin 
and  nephew  of  Heythom  II.,  succeeded  to 
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his  father  in  1320.  The  Mamelukes, 
Tartars,  and  Turkomans,  successively  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  his  kingdom ;  whilst 
a  fugitive  and  confined  a  prisoner  in  inac- 
cessible mountains,  he  vainly  implored 
succor  from  the  Sultan  of  Persia  and 
the  Pope.  He  died  in  1342  without  pos- 
terity. 

Jean  de  Lusignan  was  then  elected  to 
the  throne,  and  took  the  title  of  Leo 
YI.  He  was  of  the  same  house  of  Lusi^ 
nan  of  Cyprus,  a  daughter  of  which  had 
espoused  Leo  the  Great  The  history  of 
this  monarch  presented  some  features  of 
romantic  interest,  which  would  have  form- 
ed a  fertile  theme  for  the  novelist.  Im- 
mediately affcer  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Oilicia  was  invaded  by  Shahar  Ogli,  a 
Mameluke  general,  who  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  £e  and  sword,  and  forced  the 
king  to  take  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  1375  Leo  returned  to  Tarsus,  just  as 
his  wife  Marie,  believing  him  to  be  dead, 
was  on  the  point  of  wedding  Otho,  Duke 
of  Bruns^vick.  Having  re-assumed  the 
crown,  he  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  would  not 
listen  to  his  propositions.  War  again 
broke  out,  and  niter  a  fierce,  but  ineffec- 
tual struggle,  Leo  again  lost  his  kingdom 
and  his  liberty,  the  latter  of  which  he 
only  recovered  by  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  Castile,  John  I.  He  then  tried 
to  engage  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  interfere  in  his  favor,  but 
those  princes  confined  themselves  to 
granting  him  a  pension  for  life.  He  re- 
tired to  Paris,  where  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, and  died  there  in  1393. 

With  the  efforts  made  by  this  last 
monarch,  every  trace  of  the  independence 
of  Armenia  disappeared,  and  she  was 
effaced  from  the  list  of  nations.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  seek  an  asylum  in  other 
countries,  and  were  soon  widely  diffused 
over  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia  and  India. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Ar- 
menia was  divided  between  Persia  and 
Turkey,  but  the  latter  ceded  to  Russia, 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Armenian  territories ; 
and  in  1827  Russia  acquired  the  entire 
province  of  Erivan. 

Notwithstanding  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  above  quoted, 
and  which  may  be  in  some  degree  attri- 
buted to  a  keen  sense  of  personal  injus- 
tice, there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  occupation  of  part  of  Armenia  by  the 
Russians  is  considered  advantageous  by 
the  inhabitants.  Whatever  dissatisfaction 
may  exist  on  the  score  of  religion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  life  and  property 
are  infinitely  more  secure  than  they  were 


under  any  other  government  which  they 
have  had  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
Colonel  Monteith  says :  "  You  may  now 
travel  in  perfect  secimty  with  post-horses 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Phaas  to  the  Kur, 
and  the  Caspian,  through  countries  where, 
in  1815,  the  roads  were  all  but  impracti- 
cable, and  exposed  to  the  unrestrained 
attacks  of  robbers  and  other  banditti." 
The  consequence  of  this  improved  state 
of  things  has  been  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion of  Armenians  firom  the  Tiurkish  and 
Persian  provinces  to  those  of  Russia. 

Owing  to  its  migratory  character,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  present 
population  of  Armenia,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  2,000,000,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  under  the  Ottoman 
rule.  The  Armenian  religion  differs  little 
from  the  Greek,  although,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  vehement  appeal  made  on  this 
subject  by  Prince  Leo  to  his  countrymen, 
the  difference  is  sufficient  to  embitter 
their  relations  with  Russia.  The  Arme- 
nians reject  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  admit  only  of  a  Divine 
nature  in  Christ.  In  general  they  do  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
but  since  1441  they  have  recognized  as 
their  spiritual  superior  the  Patriarch  of 
Echmiadzin,  who  resides  at  the  famous 
convent  of  the  Three  Churches,  near 
Erivan,  now  in  possession  of  Russia. 

The  descendants  of  the  Jean  de  Lusig^ 
nan  above  mentioned,  although  stripped 
of  the  greater  portion  of  their  hereditary 
possessions  in  the  successive  wars  and  in- 
vasions to  which  their  unhappy  country 
was  subjected,  yet  continued  to  preserve 
that  consideration  and  respect  to  which 
their  ancient  lineage  entitied  them.  The 
Armenians  could  not  forget  that  with  the 
history  of  this  unfortunate  family  were 
identified  some  of  the  most  glorious  pas- 
sages in  their  annals,  and  the  hope  was 
long  ardently  cherished,  that  in  the  revo- 
lutions to  which  the  Ottoman  empire 
seemed  destined,  the  scattered  elements  of 
nationality  might  be  again  re-united,  and 
the  descendants  of  this  long  line  of  warrior 
monarchs  replaced  upon  the  throne.  The 
cession,  however,  of  one  of  their  fiiirest 
provinces  to  Russia,  and  the  certainty  that 
where  that  formidable  power  had  once 
obtained  a  foothold,  she  would  endeavor  to 
extend  her  sway,  crushed  the  last  aspira-, 
tions  for  fr-eedom  that  had  animated  their 
breasts.  Even  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
throned family  all  hope  was  now  extin- 
guished, and  several  members  of  it  enter- 
ed the  civil  and  military  services  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Prince  Leo,  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  entered 
the  Russian  army  at  an  early  age.    His 
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natural  yiyadty  of  diaracter,  amiable 
maDoers  and  ancient  lineage,  soon  procur- 
ed for  him  the  notice  of  all  the  distin- 
goished  families  in  St.  Petersburg. 
With  the  ardent  temperament  of  youth, 
of  high  spirit,  and  the  opportunities  that 
noble  birth  and  ample  means  afforded 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
plunged  eagerly  into  that  vortex  of  gayety 
and  dissipation  which  renders  the  Russian 
capital  so  attractiTe  to  the  proyindal 
noblesse.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
ordeal,  perhaps,  for  a  youth  to  pass 
through,  than  that  of  Russian  society. 
Ground  down  under  the  iron  heel  of  a 
despotism  which  fetters  not  only  the  &ee 
expression  of  opinion,  but  which  watches 
with  the  most  jealous  surveillance  even 
the  social  intimacies  of  those  whose  ante- 
cedents afford  any  room  for  doubt,  an 
entire  abandonment  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital  seems  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  disarming  the  lynx- 
eyed  yigilanoe  of  the  authorities.  Whether 
from  a  oonyiction  of  this  fact,  or  from  the 
natural  liveliness  of  his  disposition.  Prince 
Leo  seemed  for  several  years  to  forget 
that  there  was  any  other  purpose  in  life 
than  that  of  enjoyment.  His  time  ap- 
peared to  be  passed  in  one  unvarying 
round  of  military  duty  and  dissipation, 
and  he  was  the  last  amongst  the  gay  and 
volatile  youths  of  the  capital  to  whom  a 
suspicion  of  any  political  leanings  could 
apparently  be  attached. 

This  Sybarite  career  was,  however, 
destined  to  be  suddenly  cut  short.  Jeal- 
ous of  such  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
good  fortune.  Fate  rudely  severed  at  a 
Uow  the  silken  tissue  of  this  butterfly 
existence. 

At  a  late  hour  one  night  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  as  the  prince  lay  buried  in 
sleep,  a  roueh  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoolder,  and  he  was  summoned,  in  per- 
emptory tones,  to  arise.  He  started  to 
his  feet  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Pointing  to  some  clothing  that  lay  be- 
side his  b^  and  which  had  been  substi- 
tntod  for  the  full  dress  costume  he  had 
worn  in  the  evening,  the  stem  official  or- 
dered him  to  put  it  on,  and  to  prepare  for 
his  instant  departure.  An  earnest  en- 
treaty to  know  the  grounds  of  this  harsh 
proceeding,  or  at  all  events  the  place  of 
his  destination,  was  met  by  the  usual 
reply  of  the  Russian  police,  that  it  was 
their  business  to  execute,  and  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
Emperor.  Feeling  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  remonstrate  further,  the  Prince  at 
once  attired  himself  and  made  hasty  pre- 
parations for  his  journey.  His  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  terrible  idea  that 
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occurred  to  his  mind,  and  which  is  the 
"first  to  suggest  itself  to  persons  in  his 
position.  It  was  vain,  however,  to  specu- 
late, and  he  knew  too  well  the  nature  of 
the  decree  of  which  he  was  the  object  to 
hope  that  any  thing  that  he  could  say  or 
do  would  alter  his  destiny.  Seals  having 
been  placed  upon  his  effects,  including 
hereditary  jewels  to  an  immense  amount, 
he  was  informed  that  he  would  only  be 
permitted  to  take  with  him  the  few  thou- 
sand roubles  that  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  escritoire.  He  was  then  hurried  to  a 
drotsky  that  stood  at  the  gate,  and  driven 
off  rapidly  on  a  route  which  relieved  his 
mind  from  the  M)prehensions  with  which 
it  had  been  at  first  a^iled.  On  reach- 
ing the  German  frontiere  he  was  liberated, 
and  laconically  informed  that  the  Emperor 
had  decreed  his  banishment  from  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  that  he  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  his  majesty's  clemency  for 
not  sending  him  to  Siberia. 

We  must  here  pause  in  our  narrative  to 
reply  to  the  obvious  inquiry  that  arises 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  as  to  the 
motives  that  dictated  this  cruel  and  sum- 
mary measure. '  To  this  day  it  remains 
without  an  explanation.  We  believe  that 
the  Prince  himself  is  ignorant  of  the 
slightest  grounds  on  which  suspicion 
could  be  attached  to  his  conduct.  He 
mixed  himself  up  with  no  political  in- 
trigues, and  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
being  seen  in  the  company  of  men  who 
were  thought  to  be  siutpectea.  Like  all 
the  caprices  of  that  inscrutable  policy 
which  affects  not  only  the  omnipotence, 
but  the  mysterious  attributes  of  the  Deity 
himself,  the  question  seems  destined  to 
remain  for  ever  unsolved. 

Making  his  way  to  Berlin  the  exiled 
prince  contrived  to  interest  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  in  his  fiivor,  and  an  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  King  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  bestow  a  pension  upon 
him.  He  was  beginning  to  get  reconciled 
to  his  destiny,  and  to  indulge  even  a  hope 
that  through  the  interference  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  his  property  in  Russia 
might  be  restored  to  him,  when  the  sun 
of  his  favor  at  court  suddenly  became 
overcast.  He  heard  no  more  of  his 
promised  pension,  and  it  was  finally  hinted 
to  him  by  the  Prince  that  his  further  stay 
in  Berlin  might  be  productive  of  incon- 
venience. On  pressing  for  an  explanation, 
he  learned  that  the  Russian  ambassador 
had  been  making  stnmg  representations 
to  the  Ring  as  to  the  displeasure  with 
which  any  interest  testified  in  him  would 
be  held  at  the  court  of  St  Peteraburg. 
Feeling  it  useless  to  struggle  against  such 
powerful  infiuences,  ho  decided  upon  retir- 
ing either   to   England  or   the  United 
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States,  countries  in  which  the  iron  hand 
of  the  despot  could  no  longer  reach  him. 

In  London,  in  which  for  the  present  he 
ultimately  resolved  on  fixmg  his  residence, 
he  found,  if  not  the  ease  and  courtly  pa- 
tronage which  had  been  promised  him  at 
Berlin,  at  least  the  security  and  freedom 
which  had  been  denied  him  in  other  coun- 
tries. Living  a  retired  life,  owing  to  his 
straitened  circumstances,  and  mixing  but 
little  with  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  but  little  is  known  of  his  his- 
tory and  misfortunes,  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  acquaintances.  To  his 
credit  be  it  said,  that  no  one  can  bear  with 
more  equanimity  those  petty  annoyances 
with  which  fortune  delights  in  harassing 
her  quondam  favorites. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  warrior 
kings,  who  displayed,  by  the  by,  a  greater 
average  amount  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
than  is  to  be  found  recorded  of  any  other 
dynasty.  Although  the  passionate  energy 
of  his  appeal  to  feelings  long  since  dor- 
mant, if  not  whoUy  extinct,  in  the  Arme- 
nian breast  may  excite  a  smile  in  some,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  moved  at  the  re- 
cital of  his  misfortunes.  There  are  some 
points  of  analogy,  too,  between  his  posi- 
tion and  that  formerly  held  by  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  France,  which  remind  us 
that  however  remote  seem  the  chances  of 
the  political  future,  there  are  elements  at 
work  that  may  bring  about  the  most  im- 
probable events.  After  all,  why  should 
hot  our  Bond-street  acquaintance  find 
his  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian?  The  man  who 
invaded  France  with  a  live  eagle  and  a 
dozen  of  champagne,  eventually  planted 
the  one  on  the  arc  de  TViontpne,  and 
hob-nobbed  the  other  in  the  halls  of  the 
Tuileries.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
our  little  pretendanl  yet  realizing  the  idea 
of  the  London  manager,  and  astonishing 
the  world  under  the  title  of  Leo  the  Ter- 
rible. 

*  *  «  I|C  «  * 

Ivan  Golovin,  Prince  of  Howra,  is  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  &mily,  whose 
possessions,  although  not  large,  still  placed 
them  in  a  respectable  position  amongst  the 
Russian  nobility.  More  than  usual  psuns 
were  taken  with  his  education,  and  his 
own  habits  of  application  and  reflective 
turn  of  mind  effectually  seconded  the 
views  of  those  who  directed  it.  Having 
early  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  German 
languages.  As  soon  as  he  had  mastered 
them,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  Emperor  to  travel.  The  results 
of  his  observations  in  other  countries  soon 


convinced  him,  if  indeed  he  had  not  pre- 
viously arrived  at  that  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  Russia 
was  based  on  a  wicked  and  monstrous 
delusion.  The  comparison  of  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  England,  with  the  debasing 
and  iron  despotism  of  his  native  land,  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  him  that  he  began 
to  weigh  the  possibility  of  his  returning 
to  live  under  such  a  system.  The  fruits 
of  his  reflections  were  committed  to  writing 
almost  without  a  purpose ;  he  exhausted 
the  whole  question,  and  his  new  views  ap- 
peared so  conclusive  to  him,  that  he  ul- 
timately resolved  upon  committing  them 
to  the  press.  On  announcing  for  publica- 
tion his  "  Russia  under  Nicholas  /.," 
a  peremptory  order  was  conveyed  to  him 
from  St  Petersburg  to  withdraw  the 
manuscript  from  the  hands  of  the  print- 
er, and  return  home.  The  high-spirited 
young  man  returned  a  haughty  refusal, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  immediate 
and  entire  confiscation  of  his  estates. 

From  that  hour  Ivan  Golovin  openly 
proclaimed  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles.  He  entered  warmly  into  the 
theories  that  were  beginning  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  Louis  Philippe's  power, 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  pub- 
lications, directed  principally  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  Russian  government,  and 
formed  personal  intimacies  with  all  the 
leading  political  characters  who  contribut- 
ed to  bring  about  the  revolution  of  '48. 
Clear-sighted,  sagacious,  and  moderate  in 
his  views,  however,  he  shrank  from  the 
consequences  that  followed  upon  that 
catastrophe.  Confining  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  he  ceased  to  take  any  active  in- 
terest in  the  events  that  were  passing 
around  him.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  throne,  he  felt  that  Paris 
was  no  longer  a  safe  residence  for  him, 
and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Turin,  where 
he  established  a  journal  advocating  his 
peculiar  views,  and  waging  unceasing  hos- 
tilities with  the  Russian  Government. 
Owing  to  the  medium  in  which  it  was 
published,  (French,)  the  paper  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  support  to  justify  its 
continuance.  Its  failure  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  displayed  evidences  of 
an  earnestness  and  ability  that  might 
have  rendered  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  popular  freedom  in  Italy. 

For  the  last  year  M.  Golovin  has  been 
residing  almost  entirely  in  London,  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  entitled 
V Europe  Despotique  et  Cossaque,  For 
the  consideration  of  the  questions  which 
its  title  implies,  few  men  are  better  adapt- 
ed, his  enlarged  views  and  varied  acquire- 
ments rendering  him  fully  competent  to 
the  task.    Although  a  firm  republican,  he 
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is  fkr  from  being  fimatical  in  his  views ; 
he  wms  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
recognize  the  tmth  forced  upon  us  by  the 
political  events  of  the  last  few  years — that 
the  republican  theory  is  not  always  ap- 
plicable— the  results  of  the  several  at- 
tempts made  to  force  it  upon  the  French 
having  proved  that  it  is  yet  unsuited  to  the 
genius  and  habits  of  that  volatile  people. 

A  severe  political  thinker,  an  ardent 
philanthropist,  and  an  indefatigable  stu- 
dent, M.  Ctolovin  seems  likely  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  upon  the  minds  of 


his  countrymen.  Although  but  a  young 
writer,  his  works  have  been  extensively 
translated  on  the  Continent,  and  notwith- 
standing their  prohibition  in  Russia,  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  many  of  them 
find  their  way  there.  It  is  men  like  M. 
Qolovin  who  collect  and  keep  alive  the 
despised  and  half-extinguished  embers  of 
popular  freedom.  To  a  mission  so  disin- 
terested and  patriotic,  if  we  cannot  afford 
any  very  active  support,  we  can  at  least 
offer  the  full  measure  of  our  sympathy. 


ADVENTURES  ON  A  DRIFT-LOG. 


FROM   THE  UNPUBLISHED   JOURNAL   OF    BANVARD  THE  ARTIST 


U  A    HEAVY  rise,"  as  the  boatmen  call 

^  it,  had  been  pouring  its  floods  from 
the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  surface  of  the 
Mississippi  was  covered  with  immense 
masses  of  drift-wood,  wafted  from  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  North,  or  wrested  from 
their  crumbling  alluvial  banks.  At  such 
period:),  the  navigation  is  extremely  danger- 
ous for  the  poor  flatboatman,  as  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  he  can  force  his  unwieldy 
craft  through  the  moving  raft  of  floating 
matter ;  and,  when  he  lands  for  the  night, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  a  secure 
harbor  should  be  found  behind  some  jut- 
ting point,  away  from  the  "  thread  of  the 
eorrent,"  to  keep  out  of  the  flow  of  the 
drift 

I  had  been  toiling  all  day  through  one 
of  the  heaviest  masses  of  floating  wood  I 
ever  saw  on  the  great  Father  of  Waters, 
had  broken  the  blade  of  my  starboard 
oar,  which  was  caught  in  the  dead  branch 
of  a  huge  cotton-wood  tree,  and  had 
rowed  up  directly  against  my  flat,  de- 
termined to  land  at  the  first  convenient 
harbor  that  presented  itself,  repair  my 
broken  oar,  and  lay  by  for  the  night ; 
as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  be- 
came highly  important  to  select,  in  time,  a 
good  landuig-place,  protected  from  the 
floating  timber. 

The  sun  was  fast  ap^troaching  the  hori- 
zon, when  I  found  myself  in  a  ^'  left-hand 
bend,"  with  rugged  shores,  and  no  land- 
ing-place visible ;  fortunately,  at  the  point 
below,  the  current  struck  off  sharply  into 
the  right-hand  bend,  leaving  a  small  eddy 
directly  under  the  point,  free  from  the 
drift-wood,  and  in  this  eddy  I  effected  a 
safe  landing,  made  my  craft  fast  to  good 
stakes,  and  prepared  to  stay  all  night 

I  had  hardly  been  seated  ten  minutes 
ID  the  cabin,  when  the  boat  received  a 


severe  concussion.  I  ran  on  deck  to  see 
the  cause,  when  I  found  an  immense  cot- 
ton-wood tree,  some  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  length,  had  been  drawn  into  the  eddy 
with  the  roots  directly  against  the  bow 
of  my  boat,  staving  a  hole  in  the  '^  gun- 
wale plank,"  but  fortunately  above  water, 
so  that  no  leak  occurred.  I  ran  immedi- 
ately to  the  bow,  where  I  discovered  that 
one  of  the  knotty  branches  of  the  root 
was  still  sticking  m  the  hole  it  had  made, 
and  as  the  branch  end  above  was  "  on  the 
swmg  "  out  into  the  current  of  the  eddy, 
which  was  flowing  at  about  three  miles 
the  hour,  it  became  immediately  neces- 
sary to  disengage  the  tree  before  it  should 
swing  around  square  in  the  current,  to 
prevent  it  from  tearing  the  entire  bow  of 
my  boat  out ;  for  the  root  had  taken  ^'a 
set "  behind  one  of  the  upright  stanch- 
ions, and,  if  not  ejected  before  the  tree 
should  form  a  right  angle  with  the  boat, 
stanchions,  planking,  deck,  and  all  were 
bound  to  give  way  to  the  powerful  centri- 
petal force  that  the  huge  log  had  now 
assumed  in  the  whirling  eddy.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  I  jumped  on  the  bow, 
and  with  the  handle  of  a  boat  oar  tried  to 
force  out  the  tree.  I  found  this  beyond 
my  power.  By  this  time  my  two  hands 
had  got  two  sticks  of  wood,  and  come  to 
my  assistance,  but  our  combined  efforts 
were  futile,  for  every  second  the  tree  be- 
came bound  in  tighter  and  tighter,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  clear  log,  I  or- 
dered one  of  the  men  to  cast  off  the  bow- 
line, so  that  the  boat  should  offer  no  re> 
sistance  to  the  immense  leverage,  as  it 
were,  of  the  tree.  The  timber  of  the  bow 
began  to  crack  before  the  man  could  free 
the  line,  which  was  now  extended  taut 
Finding  he  could  not  free  the  line,  I  seized 
an  axe  which  lay  near,  and  severed  it 
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with  a  blow,  just  in  time  to  save  mj  craft. 
The  boat  now  swung  round,  in  the  grip 
of  the  Mississippi  monster,  and  swung 
away  from  the  snore  by  the  bow.  while  the 
stem  remained  fastened  by  its  line,  which 
would  reverse  our  position,  and  give  the 
log  a  free  berth  to  clear  itself.  But  find- 
ing my  boat  would  not  conic  clear  around, 
on  account  of  its  long  "  steering  oar,"  I 
jumped  upon  the  log  to  assist  it  out  of  the 
hole,  by  prying  it  a  little.  I  had  hardly 
touched  the  log  when  my  boat  came  clear 
round,  the  tree  floated  off  free  without 
any  further  damage,  and  carried  me  along 
with  it  I  was  now  in  a  predicament,  as 
I  had  no  small  boat  wherewith  I  could 
get  off  the  log,  so  I  ordered  the  men  to 
secure  the  flat,  and  one  of  them  to  run  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  eddy  with  a  small  line, 
and  at  the  point  where  I  thought  I  should 
necessarily  approach,  to  throw  it  to  me. 
He  did  so,  the  log  drifted  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  point  and  had  I  known  then 
what  afterwards  occurred,  I  could  have 
swam  ashore,  cold  as  the  season  was. 
My  man  threw  me  the  line,  which  I  made 
fast  to  the  root,  but  it  was  a  small  rope, 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  holding  an  over- 
grown cotton- wood  tree,  and  it  snapped  like 
a  piece  of  thread,  while  the  log  receded 
farther  and  &rther  from  the  shore,  when 
one  end  struck  the  outward  current  of 
the  river,  and  the  whole  mass  whirled 
round  with  the  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel 
of  a  steam-engine,  and  was  then  drawn 
out  of  the  eddy  into  the  furious  current 
of  the  river,  and  was  wafled  away  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  My  men — and 
there  were  only  two  of  them — ^when  they 
saw  I  was  carried  away,  endeavored  to 
get  the  flat  out  of  the  eddy,  and  come 
to  my  relief.  The  boat  was  cast  off,  and 
drifted  to  the  head  of  the  whirling  pool, 
but  when  she  came  to  the  line  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  eddy,  having  no  person  to 
guide  her  by  the  steering^ar,  as  the  two 
men  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  pull 
the  "  bow  oars,"  she  whirled  right  round, 
and  was  drawn  back  again  into  the  eddy. 
I  saw  them  make  two  turns  in  the  whirl- 
ing basin,  and  then  tie  up  the  craft,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  get  her  into  the 
stream.  The  current  had  now  carried  me 
off  from  the  point  into  mid  river,  and  I 
was  fast  driving  into  the  bend  on  the 
right,  and  as  I  knew  from  former  experi- 
ence of  its  being  a  "  hard  setting  bend,"  I 
expected  I  would  come  into  the  shore, 
where  I  could  find  a  place  to  jump  off  the 
tree  on  to  terra  firma. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  Mississippi  current  is,  that  it  never 
runs  in  the  centre  of  its  bed,  but  is  con- 
stantly flowing  diagonally  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  the   river  being  ex- 


tremely crooked,  and  the  waters  pre- 
cipitated from  the  points  to  the  bends, 
where  the  flatboatmen  find  it  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  keep  their  boats  from 
being  forced  ashore,  on  the  bend  side  of 
the  stream,  especially  at  the  place  where 
this  diagonal  current  strikes  from  the 
shore  point  above;  this  place  is  called 
by  the  boatmen  the  "  bite  of  the  bend." 
Well,  I  naturally  supposed  my  log  would 
strike  the  shore  near  this  place,  in  the 
bond  on  the  right,  as  the  current  wafi 
driving  me  directly  towards  the  shore. 
I  watched  the  line  of  the  drift,  and  began 
to  make  a  resolution  about  at  what  point 
my  log  would  strike,  and  ran  my  eye 
along  the  shore  to  try  and  discover  some 
settler's  cabin  where  I  could  hail  for  as- 
sistance. I  could  di.scovcr  none ;  however, 
my  log  began  to  approach  the  shore  very 
rapidly,  but,  as  I  could  see  no  settlement 
on  the  banks,  I  began  to  consider  the 
policy  of  leaving  my  bark,  by  jumping 
ashore  in  the  wild  woods,  inhabited  bj 
all  kinds  of"  varmints,"  as  the  backwoods- 
men call  the  wild  beasts,  where  I  would 
be  likely  to  spend  the  night.  But  it  was 
not  for  me  to  decide ;  for,  on  approaching 
the  bend  shore,  I  found  the  ^^  boils  "  kept 
me  from  touching  the  land,  even  had  the 
fallen  trees  and  brush  which  encumbered 
the  banks  allowed  the  log  to  approach 
sufficiently  near.  These  "  boils,"  as  the 
boatmen  call  them,  are  immense  upheavings 
of  the  moving  waters,  which  rise  with  a 
convex  surface,  sometimes  spreading  out 
to  near  half  an  acre,  and  will  whirl  a 
loaded  flatboat  round  like  a  top,  frequently 
affecting  the  steerageway  of  a  rapidly 
moving  steamer,  and  producing  those  an- 
noying eccentricities  which  the  river  pilots 
call  "•  sheers,"  not  unfrequently  throixing 
the  vessel  suddenly  off  its  course,  and 
causing  it  to  run  headlong  into  the  banks 
or  on  the  sand-bars  with  a  heavy  con- 
cussion, to  the  great  terror  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  danger  of  the  craft.  These  boils 
are  the  largest  and  most  annoying  in  the 
bends  of  the  river,  especially  at  the  '*  bites  " 
of  the  bends,  where  the  diagonal  thread 
of  the  current  recoils  from  the  shore. 
These  boils,  too,  are  very  capricious,  for 
sometimes  they  assist  the  current  in  driy- 
ing  the  passing  boat  upon  the  shores,  or 
snags  with  which  they  are  hedged,  especi- 
ally should  the  boat  be  between  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  boil  and  the  shore ;  of  course 
the  convex  surface  of  the  water  being 
outside,  it  is  something  like  rowing  a 
vessel  up  hill  in  endeavoring  to  keep  away 
from  the  shores.  Then  again  these  boils 
force  the  thread  of  the  current  out  from 
the  shore,  and  in  this  case  it  is  as  difficult 
to  land  a  boat,  as  in  the  other  to  keep  it 
from  landing  it8el£    But  I  am  digressing, 
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having  followed  the  thread  of  the  current 
too  closely,  even  into  the  philosophy  of  it, 
and  neglected  the  thread  of  my  yam. 

The  name  of  the  bend  I  was  in  was 
known  as  the  Cypress  Bend,  from  the  im- 
mense trees  of  this  species  found  along  its 
shores,  and  I  recollected  that  the  next  one 
below  contained  the  cabin  of  a  squatter  well 
known  to  traders  on  the  river  as  Johnny 
Gheeho ;  so  I  concluded  to  stick  to  the  log 
until  I  should  be  driven  into  the  next  left 
hand  bend,  where  I  could  hail  his  cabin 
for  assistance,  and  from  his  house  it  would 
be  only  a  mile  or  so  to  cross  the  bend  by 
land,   back  to  my  boat,  although  some 
twelve  miles  round  by  the  river.    I  clam- 
bered up  and  seated  myself  in  the  bifiirca- 
tions  of  the  roots,  which  made  me  a  very 
comfortable  arm-chair,  and  watched  the 
passing  shore.    In  my  anxiety  the  cur- 
rent, though  flowing  at  least  four  miles 
an  hour,  appeared  more  tardy  than  usual, 
while  the  declining  sun  seemed  to  de- 
scend &ster  towai^  the  horizon  than  I 
ever  beheld  iL    I  cast  my  eyes  anxiously 
down  the  bend  to  try  and  discover  the 
right  hand  point,  and  the  opening  in  the 
kft  hand  bend  below;  but  the  bend  in 
which  I  was  appeared  endless,  in  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  deepest  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   The  sun  began  to  dip  behind 
the  cypress-trees  before  I  was  half  way 
round  the  bend,  and  I  began  seriously  to 
think  I  should  have  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  log.    I   looked  among  the  floating 
mass  of  drift-wood  near  me  to  try  and 
discover  a  small  log,  or  slab,  upon  which 
I  oould  paddle  myself  along  faster,  or  land 
when  I  saw  a  favorable  opportunity.     I 
saw  none  near — all  were  too  small  or  full 
of  branches.    Just  as  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared below  the  impervious  foliage  of  the 
eypress-trees,  I  observed  a  small  "false 
point*'  in  the  bend,  that  Ls.  a  small  projec- 
tion resembling  a  point  of  the  river  bend, 
and  which  so  frequently  deceives  the  pi- 
lota  in  running  of  dark  nights,  when  they 
are  taken  for  real  points,  causing  them  to 
make  their  ''crossings"  before  they  ought, 
when  they  run  their  boats  upon  the  sand- 
bars opposite.    I  naturally  thought  my 
log  would  near  this  point,  perhaps  strike 
it,  when  I  could  jump  on  shore  and  then 
select  a  smaller  one  on  which  I  cbuld  pad- 
dle along,  and  land  myself  at  pleasure.    I 
watched  the  floating    drift,  and  saw  it 
make  directly  towfurds  this  point,  and 
soon  my  huge  cotton-wood  began  to  ap- 
proach it.    I  descended  from  my  seat  to 
be  ready  for  a  spring  \  the  small  end  of 
the  tree  began  to  point  for  the  shore.    I 
ran  towards  this  end  and  clambered  out 
on  a  projecting  branch,  ready  for  a  leap. 
Tbe  current  flowed  swiftly.    I  alreaiy 
to  hear  the  noise  of  the  little  eddies 


along  the  shore,  and  the  rustle  of  the  eve- 
ning wind  through  the  leaves,  when  the 
end  of  my  tree  entered  the  counter  cur- 
rent, between  the  main  current,  or  thread, 
and  the  shore.  This  whirle<l  my  log  right 
round,  as  one  end  was  travelling  at  the 
rnte  of  five  miles  per  hour,  and  the  other 
hi  the  counter  current  at  about  two  miles. 
Presently  the  root  end  of  my  crafl  was 
l>rought  round  to  the  shore ;  I  now  ran 
towards  this  end  as  best  I  could,  for  the 
log  was  round,  free  of  its  bark,  and  slip- 
j)ery.  I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  going  directly  for  the  point,  and  I 
sought  for  a  good  position  to  spring  ashore 
from  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
roots.  But  I  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, for  on  nearing  the  point  the  sunk- 
en branches  of  the  root  struck  against  a 
huge  "cypress  knee"  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  bank,  when  the  tree  swung  round,  re- 
coiled, then  shot  off  from  the  point  into 
the  current  again,  when  I  found  myself 
drifting  away  to  near  mid  river.  The 
concussion  was  violent,  and  brought  me 
headlong  into  the  lower  branches  of 
the  root  and  partly  into  the  water, 
scratching  my  right  ann  rather  severely ; 
but  I  clambered  up  again  into  my  original 
position  in  the  fork  or  the  tree. 

Night  now  began  to  approach,  and  I 
became  rather  melancholy.  The  strewn 
was  smooth,  save  where  the  huge  boils 
bursted  up  with  a  rushing  sound,  and  oc- 
casionally whirling  my  log  around  as  if  it 
were  a  reed.  I  cast  my  eyes  constantly 
down  the  river,  and  thought  the  point 
would  never  appear.  The  shades  of  night 
began  gradually  to  creep  over  the  land- 
•^  scape,  and  I  finally  concluded  that  I 
would  have  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
log.  While  watching  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  sunHght,  I  heard  the 
rushing  sound  of  an  approaching  snag, 
and  on  looking  down  the  stream  I  could 
just  descry  it  in  the  pale  twilight  close 
aboard,  when  suddenly  voj  log  struck 
it,  and  for  a  moment  it  resisted  our  fur^ 
ther  progress,  and  I  really  began  to  fear 
it  would  hold  the  tree  in  its  stubborn  grip, 
and  refuse  to  let  us  pass ;  but  it  began 
gradually  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  huge  cotton-wood,  when  the  tree  glid- 
ed off,  and  the  snag  reared  itself  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  swaying  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  like  a  savage  monster  recover- 
ing from  a  deadly  struggle. 

At  last  the  long  wished  for  point  began 
to  appear,  and  the  left  hand  bend  to  open 
wider  and  wider.  Presently  I  discerned 
smoke  in  the  distance :  my  courage  revived. 
I  slowly  began  to  near  the  point  on  the 
right,  but  the  current  mst^  of  being 
driven  over  from  the  point  into  the  left 
hand  bend,  as  I  thought  it  would,  was 
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drawn  into  the  ^'  chute  "  of  the  island  be- 
hind the  point  and  soon  I  was  closed  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  island  No.  78.  On 
all  sides  I  heard  the  rushing  noise  of  end- 
less snags,  and  the  falling  of  the  crumb- 
ling banks,  being  washed  away  by  the 
rising  waters,  and  I  was  fearful  some 
huge  tree  would  fall  from  its  hold  and 
crush  me  to  the  bottom.  It  was  now 
dark.  0  !  I  shall  never  forget  that  pas- 
sage through  the  island  chute  on  my  lone- 
ly log  on  that  gloomy  night.  Bounding 
from  root  to  snag,  from  snag  to  bank, 
grinding,  crushing  between  masses  of 
noating  timber  and  fiilling  trees.  I  grasped 
the  roots  on  both  sides  of  me  with  my 
hands,  to  keep  me  from  being  cast  into 
the  furious  flood  at  every  blow  the  log 
would  make  against  the  banks  or  snags. 
All  was  dark,  and  the  stars  appeared  to 
wink  with  pity  upon  me.  In  about  half 
an  hour  I  emerged  from  this  terrific  pass 
and  drifted  to  the  open  river. 

By  passing  through  the  chute  of  the 
island  I  missed  the  left  hand  bend  alto- 

S ether,  and  did  not  see  the  cabin  of 
ohnny  Ghecho,  as  I  had  expected.  I 
now  heard  the  noise  of  a  steamer  ascend- 
ing the  river  far  below  me,  but  of  course 
she  would  steer  wide  of  the  running  drift- 
wood, so  I  neither  expected  any  aid  from 
her,  or  danger  of  being  run  down.  Pres- 
ently I  saw  her  lights,  as  she  came  round 
the  point  below,  and  as  the  pilot  kept 
well  away  from  the  shore  bars  towards 
mid  river,  I  concluded  to  hail  her  as  she 
passed.  She  approached  nearer  and 
nearer;  at  one  time  I  thought  she  was 
about  running  over  me,  and  I  heard  her 
stop  her  engines  as  she  struck  a  heavy 
drift-log.  but  she  was  too  far  away  for 
me  to  hail.  I  sincerely  hoped  when  she 
neared  me  she  would  run  on  another 
log,  that  her  machinery  might  be  stopped, 
so  the  people  on  board  could  hear  me 
when  I  raised  my  voice.  But  no  such 
good  luck ;  for  she  came  up  and  passed 
swiftly  on,  about  half  a  mile  to  my  right 
However,  I  shouted  out  lustily  when  she 
had  arrived  abreast  of  me.  No  answer 
came ;  on  she  kept  her  way,  leaving  me 
drifting  down  the  dark  tides  of  the  furi- 
ous river.  As  I  sat  listening  to  the  re- 
verberation of  her  escaping  steam,  as  it 
echoed  through  the  everlasting  cotton- 
wood  forests  on  either  side,  I  heard  the 
engines  again  cease  their  motion.  Had 
the  crew  heard  me?  I  shouted  again. 
No.  She  merely  struck  another  floating 
log,  and  on  she  kept  her  steaming  way, 
and  ^'left  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me."  Presently  her  swells  came  grind- 
ing the  floating  drift,  and  splashing  over 
my  log,  riding  me  up  and  down,  but  I 
did  not  find  any  poetry  in  the  motion, 


and  did  not  feel  much  like  singing,  '^I 
can  ride  and  sleep." 

I  now  saw  the  light  of  a  wood-yard 
far  down  the  river,  and  watched  it  with 
some  anxiety,  for  I  certainly  expected  to 
be  extricated  from  my  unenviable  predic- 
ament, if  I  could  only  make  the  people  on 
the  shore  there  hear  me,  for  the  woodmen 
usually  keep  a  skiff,  or  a  ^'  dugout "  at 
their  landing  While  watching  the  flick- 
ering light,  I  heard  the  sound  o^  voices 
on  shore,  in  the  right  hand  bend.  I 
hailed,  "  Holloa,  ashore  there ! "  "  Holloa 
yourself,  dare,"  responded  the  voice  of  a 
negro.  I  told  the  negro  the  fix  I  was  in, 
and  asked  him  to  go  and  tell  his  over- 
seer, or  master,  to  send  a  skiff  out  and 
take  me  off  the  log.  "  No  skiff,  no  nof- 
fing  on  dis  plantation ;  too  fraid  de  niggers 
will  run  off  wid  dem."  I  inquired  where 
the  next  house  was  below.  '^  Down  on 
de  pint,  but  dey  got  no  skift'  dare  neider." 
This  was  too  bad.  I  heard  two  voices 
then  disputing  about  a  Mr.  Martin  having 
a  skiff;  one  said  he  had,  the  other  .said 
he  hadn't.  I  then  shouted  out,  "  Has  not 
Mr.  Martin  there  got  a  skiff?"  "No," 
"  Yes,"  came  at  the  same  time.  "  Where  is 
Mr.  Martin's  ?  "  "  Down  in  de  bend,  cross 
de  ribber,  where  you  see  de  fire-light" 

My  hopes  now  centered  on  the  light  in 
the  bend,  "cross  de  ribber,"  and  I  was 
gratified  by  seeing  it  bum  brighter  and 
brighter ;  the  cause  of  this  was  soon  ex- 
plained by  the  approach  of  another  steam- 
er, as  they  were  kindling  it  up  as  a  signal 
of  wood  for  sale.  As  the  steamer  came 
up  she  commenced  ringing  her  bell,  noti- 
fying the  people  at  the  wood-yard  that 
she  wanted  wood,  and  when  I  was  about 
a  mile  above  I  bad  th^  gratification  of 
seeing  her  land  to  take  on  wood,  while 
the  current  was  setting  me  over  on  that 
side  of  the  river  towards  her. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  near  I 
hailed,  but  had  to  call  several  times,  as 
the  noise  of  throwing  the  wood  on  board 
prevented  the  crew  from  hearing  me.  At 
last  my  hail  was  returned,  as  I  floated 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  boat. 
I  described  the  fix  I  was  in,  when  the 
captain  sent  his  yawl  and  took  me  on 
board.  It  proved  to  be  the  steamer 
Kentuckian,  bound  for  Louisville.  I  had 
drifted  near  eighteen  miles  from  the  point 
whence  I  started,  and  was  imprisoned 
on  the  drifting  log  about  five  hours. 

After  having  taken  on  her  supply  of 
wood,  the  steamer  continued  her  voyage 
up  the  river,  and  I  was  safely  landed  at 
my  craft  about  3  o'clock,  a.  m.,  which  I 
found  moored  in  the  eddy  where  I  left  it. 

Of  all  the  voyages  I  have  made  in  my 
lifetime,  I  shall  never  forget  that  on  the 
drift-log  down  the  Mississippi. 
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ON  THE   GOTHIC   STYLE  IN  THE  FINE   ARTS. 


IF  that  copy  of  Dante's  Divino  Comedy, 
which  was  once  owned  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  and  the  margin  of  which  was  adorned 
with  sketches  illustrative  of  the  text, 
were  now  in  existence,  reprints  of  it 
would  make  the  fortune  of  some  publish- 
er, and  might  afford  material  aid  to  the 
author  of  the  present  essay.  But  the 
book  with  all  its  pictorial  treasures  has 
been  lost, — sunk  forever  beneath  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  sea.  We  must  get  along  as 
well  as  we  can  without  it, — let  us  try. 

In  the  dark,  or  as  we  sometimes  call 
them,  the  middle  ages,  when  Architec- 
tRre,  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Poetry  were 
awakening  from  their  long  slumber,  they 
all  bore  a  strong  family  likeness,  and 
were  animated  by  the  same  peculiar  spirit. 
Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
stand  before  some  old  Gothic  Cathedral, 
say  that  of  St.  Denis,  and  has  pondered 
over  the  grotesque  sculpture  in  stone 
with  which  the  fa<^ade  is  so  widely  cov- 
ered, may  have  fancied  himself  gazing 
upon  .some  of  Dante's  wildest  conceptions 
petrified.  He  has  seen  demons  of  every 
possible  shape,  and  m  every  conceivable 
attitude,  grinning,  writhing,  wrestling ; 
some  bearded,  some  clawed,  some  with 
satyr-hoofe  and  coiling  tails, — goblins 
many-legged,  amorphous,  unimaginable, 
sometimes  tugging  at  each  other  in  dead- 
ly conflict,  sometimes  trodden  under  foot 
by  mitred  bishops  and  mantled  cardinals, 
sometimes  crushed  beneath  monstrous 
weights,  until  their  eyeballs  seem  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  and  every  feature 
is  wrenched  into  distortion. 

Entering  the'edifice,  he  beholds  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  fantastic  imagery. 
A  boat-load  of  the  same  kind  of  figures 
— even  wilder  than  those  without — frog- 
headed,  owl-faced,  vulture-clawed,  are 
represented  as  pulling  and  tearing  at 
Dagobert  I.,  on  his  passage  through  pur- 
gatory. The  relief  consists  of  three  parts : 
In  the  first,  the  king  is  portrayed  as  we 
have  just  described.  In  the  second,  St. 
Denis  advances  to  the  rescue:  the  oars 
drop  from  the  hands  of  the  devils  splash- 
ing into  the  water,  some  of  the  demons 
leap  overboard,  some  howl  and  writhe 
under  the  blows  of  the  saintly  champion, 
and  the  whole  group  is  utterly  panic- 
struck.  In  the  third  and  last  scene,  the 
liberated  monarch  is  borne  to  heaven  by 
angels — in  a  sheet. 

Is  not  this  a  better  commentary  upon 
the  spirit  of  that  curious  age,  than  could 
be  furnished  by  a  hundred  volumes  ? 

Our  first  example  has  been  taken  from 
Sculpture.      It  has  presented    us  with 


nothing  but  grotesque  and  fantastic 
variety.  Our  next  we  take  from  Archi- 
tecture, to  which  Sculpture  was  then  only 
an  adjunct  or  auxiliary.  Here  we  are 
struck  with  a  wonderful  symmetry  and 
profound  mathematical  exactness.  How 
did  the  same  age  combine  in  itself  charac- 
teristics so  strongly  contrasted  ?  Let  us 
look  into  this  matter  a  little  deeper :  it  is 
worthy  of  some  study. 

And  here  I  must  request  the  reader  to 
examine  any  good  print  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg.  Build  in  imagination  the 
wanting  spire — (for  like  many  other  great 
churches,  this  one  has  grown  old  before  it 
was  finished) — ^gaze  upon  it  as  a  whole, 
until  your  eye  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  faultless  proportions, — endeavor  to 
realize  what  study,  what  calculation  it 
must  have  required  to  produce  a  combina- 
tion of  so  much  airiness  with  so  much 
stability ; — examine  well  the  three  stories 
of  the  facade,  and  the  three  horizontal 
divisions  of  each  story :  the  main  entrance 
leading  the  eye  inwards  by  its  perspective 
of  clustered  columns  and  groined  arches : 
the  two  side  entrances  after  the  same  style : 
the  gorgeous  rose-window  emblazoned 
like  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing,  and 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  flowered  stone  so 
light  and  graceful  that  it  looks  like  a  thin 
circumference  of  cloud  around  the  orb  of 
the  rising  sun ; — mark  carefully  the  slen- 
der mullions,  the  floriated  window-shafts 
on  each  side  of  this  ;  then  the  airy  pierc- 
ings in  the  division  above ;  then  the  tower 
with  its  four  spiral  staircases  at  the  four 
corners,  which  look  as  though  they  were 
winding  up  into  heaven ; — and  lastly,  run 
your  eye  up  the  diminishing  line  of  the 
spire  until  it  rests  exactly  at  that  point 
of  ascending  space  in  which  you  wish  to 
see  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  Holy  Faith ; 
do  this  in  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative 
spirit,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
genius  which  conceived,  and  feel  grateful 
for  the  hands  which  executed  such  a 
transcendent  master-piece  of  art.  Ob- 
serve, too,  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  horizontal  symmetry  of  the  Grecian 
orders, — they,  leading  the  eyeforuards  in 
the  space ;  this,  lifting  the  eye  and  the  spirit 
uptcards :  the  one  standing  firm,  but  low 
upon  the  earth,  at  times  almost  crouching, 
as  if  afraid  to  rise  too  high :  the  other, 
with  its  aerial  pinnacles  and  flying  but- 
tresses, and  cobweb  tracery,  mounting  as 
if  self-poised  and  buoyant,  with  a  spirit 
of  irrepressible  saliency. 

And  yet  examine  all  this  closely  and 
in  all  its  minute  details  outside  and  in, 
and  you  are  confounded  by  its  startling 
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groteequeness.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  or 
bj  moonlight,  you  are  fascinated  by  its 
symmetry,  its  grace:  no  treatise  on 
geometry  ever  presented  the  eye  or  the 
understanding  with  a  greater  number  of 
regular  figures,  squares,  triangles  and  in- 
tersecting curves.  Stand  l^fore  it  by 
daylight,  or  enter  and  muse  upon  the 
mystic  figures  portrayed  upon  its  painted 
windows,  view  with  attention  its  statues, 
its  relievos,  its  gargoyles,  and  the  hell  and 
heaven  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  do  not 
swarm  with  more  monstrous  or  fantastic 
forms. 

The  very  clock  inside — we  are  still 
speaking  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral — 
combined  in  its  workmanship  the  same 
apparently  antagonistic  principles,  and 
was  animated  by  the  same  wonder-work- 
ing spirit.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  we 
are  told  (for  though  the  old  horologue  is 
still  there,  it  is  now  dead  and  speechless), 
a  cock  advanced,  flapped  his  wings  and 
crowed  twice  j  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
an  image  of  our  Saviour  came  forwards 
and  drove  back  the  devil;  an  automa- 
ton boy  struck  the  hour,  and  every 
twenty-four  hours  a  symbolical  figure, 
representing  the  day  of  the  week,  drove 
round  his  chariot.  As  illustrative  of  the 
same  quaint  spirit,  I  will  mention  that  I 
have  seen  an  old  town-clock  in  the  public 
square  of  the  city  of  Heilbronn.  before 
which  two  brazen  rams  stood  confronting 
each  other,  and  clashed  the  hours  with 
their  wreathed  horns.  In  all  this,  what 
a  union  of  frolic,  fancy  and  accurate  cal- 
culation ! 

But  to  return  to  these  old  cathedrals. 
What  a  subtle  and  mysterious  symbolism 
pervades  them !  This  seems  to  have  chis- 
elled every  stone  and  to  have  fashioned 
every  figure.  The  Cross  formed  the  model 
for  the  ground  plan.  The  idea  of  the 
Atonement  was  the  animating  heart  of 
the  whole  structure.  This  moulded  and 
spiritualized  the  whole ;  for  necessarily 
dependent  upon  this  is  the  other  idea  of 
the  Trinity,  which,  with  vitally  organic 
power,  concurred  in  shaping  and  vivifying 
the  stony  mass.  Hence  in  so  many  of 
these  old  minsters,  a  nave  and  two  side- 
aisles  :  hence  the  body  of  the  church  and 
the  transept:  hence  the  triple  windows 
in  the  east,  each  one  containing  a  triple 
division:  hence  the  three  steps  to  the 
altar :  hence  the  threefold  division,  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  of  the  facade. 
Every  thing  was  significative  and  sym- 
bolical, from  the  octagonal  font  of  bap- 
tism near  the  entrance  to  the  distorted 
figures  sculptured  upon  the  eaves  and 
water-spouts.  Of  such  buildings  may  we 
not  say  that  the  idea  of  Unity  compacted 
the  mass ;  that  the  idea  of  Trinity  &sh- 


ioned  it  in  length,  breadth,  and  height ; 
and  that  all  the  other  mystic  numbers 
which  belong  to  the  Christian  system 
found  therein  each  its  representative  and 
embodiment. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glimpse  at  the  art 
of  Painting,  at  that  tune,  like  Sculpture, 
subsidiary  to  the  master  science.  Here 
we  find  the  same  intimate  interfusion  of 
the  two  antagonist  principles  spoken  of. 
And  here,  too,  a  third  principle  comes  in, 
and,  like  the  vital  principle  in  an  organic 
body,  harmonizes  the  action  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles. 

To  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject^ 
we  will  select  a  well-known  picture  by 
Van  Eyk,  the  inventor  of  painting  in  oil. 
and  the  first  artist  who  boldly  cast  on 
the  trammels  of  the  old  Byzantine  school, 
with  its  gold  ground  and  traditionary 
stereotyped  forms.  This  picture  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Bavon, 
in  Ghent,  and  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  master-piece.  It  represents 
the  Pascal  Lamb.  The  typical  animal  is 
represented  as  standing  on  an  altar,  with  a 
stream  of  blood  gushing  from  a  wound 
in  his  breast,  and  curvmg  down  into  a 
vessel  on  the  pavement  below.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  is  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  picture,  radiating  from  her  out- 
spread wings,  streams  of  effulgence  which 
dart  in  all  directions,  and  which  particu- 
larly illuminate  with  an  encircling  halo, 
the  head  of  the  dying  Lamb.  Groups  of 
worshipping  spectators  stand  around, 
each  group  having  some  allegorical  signi- 
fication. On  one  side  the  priests  of  the 
old  dispensation,  on  the  other  those  of  the 
new,  swing  their  censers  and  offer  incense 
to  the  bleeding  victim,  whilst  angels  with 
many-colored  pinions  gleaming  far  back 
in  the  holy  illumination,  lead  the  eye  up- 
wards and  inwards,  and  add  to  the  general 
adoration. 

And  3'et  there  is  something  about  this 
picture  so  naive  and  quaint,  that,  in  spit« 
of  its  extreme  innocence  and  beauty,  the 
spectator  can  scarce  suppress  a  smile.  A 
man  unacquainted  with  the  types  and 
symbols  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  tneir  ful- 
filment hi  the  New  Testament,  would,  we 
are  rather  afraid,  feel  disposed  to  laugh. 
But  to  us,  the  sacred  ideas  and  associa- 
tions which  cluster  around  it,  must  ever 
preserve  it  from  ridicule,  and  sanctify  its 
outward  absurdities.  One  gazes  with  a 
gentle,  half  smile  at  the  long  jet  of  blood 
bending  in  parabolic  curve,  and  falling, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  well-aimed  bomb- 
shell, into  the  vessel  below,  and  as  he 
gazes,  he  blesses  the  simple-hearted  and 
childlike  artist  of  other  days,  who.  having 
no  irreverent  mirth  in  his  own  bosom, 
suspected   none  in   others.    The   lamb 
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himself  standing,  in  spite  of  his  profase 
bleeding,  firm  on  his  legs,  and  apparently 
onoonscious  of  his  slaughter,  is  a  sweet 
innocent  Iamb,  and  the  sight  of  him  pro- 
duces the  same  impression  on  the  mind 
as  do  those  simple  words  which  Shaks- 
peare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Glotem.  "  and 
every  thing  that  pretty  6tn,"  and,  which, 
though  they  offend  the  rules  of  grammar, 
go  straight  to  the  heart  by  their  artless- 
ness. 

Van  Eyk  in  many  of  his  works  has  a 
middle  and  two  side  pictures,  thus  repre- 
senting the  same  object  at  three  different 
epochs  in  time,  and  by  three  different 
manifestations  in  mace,  and  yet  all  three 
forming  but  one  wnole, — mechanically,  by 
being  included  in  the  same  framing ;  spi- 
ritually, by  being  banded  together  by 
unity  of  subject  A  fine  example  of  this 
pictorial  trilogy  is  to  be  found  in  his  tri- 
UB&  picture  of  the  Virgin.  And  thus,  in 
freeing  himself  from  me  stifi^  hereditary 
symbolism  of  his  predecessors,  did  this 
old  artist  adopt  a  sj'mbolism  of  his  own 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
appealed  to  the  understanding,  left  fuller 
scope  to  the  powers  of  original  invention. 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  Flemish 
school.  Micheal  Angelo,  both  with  pencil 
and  chisel,  worked  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
gave  embodiment  to  the  same  bi-ibrm 
conceptions.  Eeason,  the  demigod,  em- 
braces Phantasy,  the  Cloud,  and  the  off- 
^ffing  is  a  combination  of  two  opposite 
natures.  Hence  his  statue  of  Moses  dis- 
figured by  a  pair  of  horns.  Hence,  in  his 
hkt  Judgment  in  the  Gistine  chapel,  the 
grim  lerrynuui  with  his  uplifted  oar,  the 
thwart,  distorted  attitude,  the  dismal  vam- 
pyre  wings,  the  giddy,  headlong  fall ;  and 
even  the  ascending  figures,  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  are  seen  bciuing  aloft  the  instru- 
ments of  death  and  torture,  as  if  even 
heaven  itself  must  be  filled  with  the  sy  m- 
btrfs  and  remembrancers  of  earthly  agony. 
The  whole,  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, is  Dantesque  in  the  extreme. 

Bnt  before  coming  to  Dante  himself, 
let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  curious 
carvings  in  wood  which  were  produced 
about  the  same  period,  and  were  another 
oatgrowth  of  the  same  wonder-working 
era.  We  have  seen  in  an  old  church  in 
Belgium  the  pulpit  upheld  by  four  figures 
carved  out  of  oak, — the  ox,  the  lion,  the 
eagle,  and  the  man. — the  well-known 
symbolical  representations  of  the  four 
evangelists.  In  another,  the  preacher's 
desk  was  supported  by  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  the  branches  extending  upward, 
arched  over  in  the  form  of  a  leiafy  canopy, 
the  tree  surrounded  by  a  vine,  and  both 
filled  with  bird  and  beast  and  climbing 


animals, — the  whole,  doubtless,  profoundly 
emblematical. 

And  now  that  we  have  passed  through 
the  lower  forms  in  which  this  strange, 
mediaBval  spirit  showed  itself,  we  are 
better  qualified  to  appreciate  its  perfect 
and  enduring  manifestation.  If  we  have 
beheld  with  wonder  the  same  tri-fold 
character  impressed  on  the  most  intrac- 
table materials,  can  we  look  for  any  thing 
else  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  that  mas- 
ter artist,  who,  ere  the  dawn  of  ai't  had 
yet  brightened  into  day,  and  whilst  all 
things  looked  strange  in  the  twilight  of 
morning,  wrought  out  his  immortal  con- 
ceptions, not  upon  stone,  or  wood,  or  can- 
vas, or  painted  glass,  but  who  built,  and 
painted,  and  carved,  with  written  words, 
and  words  alone.  The  magic  of  language 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  master  defies  the 
powers  of  calculation.  Open  the  book. 
Here  you  find  the  same  wonderfhl  wed- 
lock before  alluded  to.  Open  the  book 
and  examine  for  yourself.  But  before 
reading  a  line,  take  another  long  look  at 
the  author's  likeness.  That  expanded 
and  capacious  forehead ;  those  high  check- 
bones,  sad  and  angular  in  their  meagre- 
ness ;  that  keen  aquiline  nose ;  that  pro- 
tuberant under-lip,  pouting  with  habitual 
but  not  malevolent  discontent ;  that 
sharply  outlined  chin ;  but  most  of  all, 
those  deep-sunk,  wonderful  eyes,  beauti- 
ful for  their  very  woefulness,  gazing  for- 
ward into  the  empty  void  as  if  half  in  be- 
wilderment at  some  strange  vision  just 
evolving  from  the  innermost  depths  of  his 
stormy-tender  spirit, — doesn't  he  look 
like  the  builder  of  the  Divine  Comedy  ? 
**  Ck>I  yiao,  che  taoondo,  dlcca  *  tad.^  ^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  grand  old 
poem  itself  with  a  quick  but  scrutinizing 
glance ;  let  us  look  at  it  outside,  and  in- 
side, and  all  over,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  we  should  study  some  magnificent 
Gothic  minster.  As  a  whole,  what  fault- 
less symmetry!  in  detail,  what  thought- 
bewildering  irregularity !  In  its  outlines, 
mathematical  to  a  fraction  ;  in  its  imagery, 
fantastic  Jo  extravagance; — one,  and  yet 
composed  of  three  equal  parts.  Why,  the 
very  structure  of  the  verse  (terza  rima)  is 
a  succession  of  triplicate  evolutions, — a 
perpetual  twisting  of  the  same  three- 
stranded  cord, — a  triple  inter/icinin^  of 
an  embroidered  network  which  extends 
from  heaven  to  hell,  reminding  us  of  what 
Spenser  quaintly  calls  "  the  trinal  tripli- 
cies."  Have  we  not  here  the  cruciform 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  three  aisles  of  the 
Strasburg  minster,  the  three  portals,  the 
trefoil  windows,  the  three-fold  division  of 
the  fii4;ade?  And,  yet,  what  poem  or 
what  church  ever  possessed  more  perfect 
and  complete  oneness  ? 
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Viewed  in  this  connection,  we  find  that 
a  trifling  inequality  of  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  is  perpetrated  for  the  very 
purpose  of  attaining  a  higher  equality,  a 
more  transcendant  evenness.  I  allude  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  divisions 
into  Hell.  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  contains 
thirty-four  cantos,  whilst  each  of  the 
others  has  only  thirty-three,  thus  making 
up  the  round  and  even  number  one  hun- 
dred, a  multiple  of  the  sacred  number 
ten. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen,  though  built  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  is  a  structure 
of  the  same  general  character  ;  for  Spen- 
ser assumed  a  st3'^le  and  language  much 
more  antique  than  that  which  belonged 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Here  we 
have  (viewing  it  according  to  the  origi- 
nal ground-plan  of  the  poet,  which  be 
lays  down  so  quaintly,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  definitely,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Knt.,  but  which  he  never 
lived  to  complete,)  here  we  have  for  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  stanza  3  X  3=9 ;  for 
the  number  of  books  XII.,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  the  number 
of  cantos  in  each  book  also  XII. 

But  this  contains  only  half  of  the  mag- 
nificent design.  "  For."  says  the  allegori- 
cal bard,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  "  I  labour 
to  portraict  in  Arthurc,  before  he  was 
king,  the  imago  of  a  brave  knight,  per- 
fected in  the  twelve  private  morall  vertues, 
as  Aristotle  hath  devised ;  the  which  is 
the  purpose  of  these  first  twelve  bookes ; 
which  if  I  find  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may 
be  perhaps  encoragcd  to  frame  the  other 
part  of  politicke  vertues  in  his  person, 
after  that  hee  came  to  be  king."  Of  this 
grand  conception  little  more  than  one 
fourth,  if  ever  executed,  has  come  down 
to  us.  Six  books  we  have  entire.  One 
small  but  exquisite  fragment,  which  was 
intended  to  belong  ix)  some  part  of  the 
unfinished  structure,  but  what  part  is 
now  uncertain,  still  hangs  without  foun- 
dation or  support,  self-poised  and  buoy- 
ant by  its  own  intrinsic  and  aerial  loveli- 
ness. And,  yet,  within  this  mathemati- 
cal, regular  plan,  marked  out  by  line  and 
compass,  what  involution  of  plot,  what 
fantastic  and  unbounded  varietv  of  detail, 
almost  rivalling  in  this  respect  the  magic 
creation  of  the  great  Florentine ! 

To  return  for  a  moment  longer  to  Dante, 
I  shall  only  adduce  a  few  examples  to 
show  the  striking  analogy  between  the 


imagery  of  the  poet  and  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering. 

In  canto  YII  of  the  Inferno  we  read  of 
one  of  the  evil  spirits  who 

"Stone  la  booca,  e  dl  Aior  traase 
La  lingaa,  oomo  buo  che^I  nass  leccho ; " 

thus  grotesquely  comparing  him  to  an  ox 
who  puts  out  his  tongue  to  lick  his  nose ; 
an  action  which  we  have  all  of  us  wit- 
nessed, but  which  none  but  a  poet  of  the 
middle  ages  would  have  introduced  into  a 
Divine  Comedy.  And  that  other  quaint 
passage  where,  in  describing  the  Lake  of 
Fitch,  he  brings  before  the  reader's  eye 
a  cluster  of  sinners  croaking  upon  its 
borders,  with  only  the  nasal  organ  ex- 
posed above  the  fluid,  like  a  parcel  of 
frogs  with  only  the  nose  above  the  stag- 
nant water. 

But  enough.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
only  observe  that  the  same  thing  may  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  singu- 
lar with  what  numerical  regularity,  in 
the  midst  of  boundless  variety,  she  has 
measured  most  of  her  productions.  The 
motion  of  the  spheres  as  well  as  of  Dante's 
poem  is  graduated  by  the  most  unvarying 
exactitude.  There  are  as  many  forms  of 
inflorescence  as  there  are  of  versification ; 
the  octave  stanza  corresponds  to  the 
octandria  of  botany.  The  same  thing  is 
observable  in  the  motions  of  the  animal 
creation.  Bees  and  pheasants  fly  in  lines 
perfectly  straight ;  cows  return  in  single 
file  from  pasture ;  wild-fowl  fly  over  our 
heads  every  spring  and  autumn  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge  or  open  triangle ;  par- 
tridges sleep  at  night  in  little  circles  with 
their  heads  outwards.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  structures  of  the  beaver  ? 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  wonderful 
mathematical  problem  involved  in  the 
cells  of  the  bee-hive  ?  And,  to  go  down 
still  lower  in  the  scale,  who  that  has  ever 
witnessed  the  magic  of  crystallization, 
as  exhibited  under  the  solar  microscope, 
has  failed  to  trace  the  same  wonder- 
working law  pervading  even  inanimate 
and  inorganic  nature — the  same — but  I 
desist — the  subject  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
hausted as  may  be  the  reader's  interest 
in  it,  and  I  shall  here  bring  my  remarks 
to  a  close,  hoping  that  in  the  world  to 
come  we  may  all  witness  higher  and 
more  ravishing  manifestations  of  wonders, 
of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  caught  but  fugi- 
tive and  imperfect  glimpses. 
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IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  fully  at 
this  day  the  difference  between  the 
present  race  of  Virginians  and  their  ances- 
tors. There  is  no  more  similarity  be- 
tween the  people  of  Virginia  in  past  times, 
and  in  our  own,  than  there  is  between  the 
old  colony,  hugging  with  fond  jealousy  her 
isolated  country  life,  and  the  .new  land 
we  tive  in,  with  its  railroads,  canals,  cities, 
and  watering-places — all  so  undreamed  of 
a  century  ago ! 

Now  the  trayeller  is  whirled  along  on 
his  way,  by  a  power  which  has  revolu- 
tionized that  Old  World :  a  power  which 
asks  you  but  to  tax  for  it  the  stream,  the 
forest,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
simply  hew  down  the  hills,  bridge  the 
rivers,  and  tunnel  the  mountains,  and  in 
torn,  )ike  the  Arabian  carpet,  it  will  an- 
nihilate for  you  space  and  time.  In  a 
few  hours  the  man  of  our  day  is  borne 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  State,  and  at  New- York  a 
steamer  awaits  him,  which  in  ten  days 
will  land  him  in  the  Old  World.  He  may 
go  and  remain  a  week  at  the  Trans- Alle- 
ghany watering-places,  and  return  to  his 
home  on  tide-water,  before  his  absence 
has  been  remarked.  Unceasingly  the 
steamboat  and  the  railway  pour  into  his 
ha  at  prices  almost  nominal,  the  newest 
ana  most  striking  productions  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  literature :  newspapers 
fre^hted  with  intelligence  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  come  daily  to  his  doors ;  and 
should  New  Orleans  to-morrow  be  swept 
away,  the  telegraphic  wires  would  bear 
him  the  intelligence  before  the  fleetest  wind 
could  waft  to  him  the  wailing  of  the  South. 

Every  hour  the  never-tiring  current 
communicates  some  new  matter  for  won- 
d^,  every  day  the  papers  spread  for  his 
delectation  a  feast  of  marvels,  whether 
from  the  feverish  South,  or  the  many-sided 
North :  at  stated  periods  Europe  and 
Oalifomia  tell  him  of  their  doings,  and  for 
the  mind  which  revolves  and  ponders  the 
progress  of  humanity,  food  in  lavish  abun- 
dance is  never  wanting. 

To  realize  the  Virginian's  life  in  the 
past,  all  these  things  must  be  forgotten, 
for  the  shadow  of  such  marvels  even  had 
not  fallen  on  his  mind.  He  could  not 
travel  as  men  now  travel,  for  no  cars  or 
steamships  were  in  existence;  and  had 
the  trackless  forests  of  the  colony  been 
pierced  by  his  lumbering  carriage,  no  gay 
flings  such  as  now  glitter  past  the  rug- 
ged AUeghanies   would  have   welcomed 


him — for  the  Indian  roamed  there  still. 
Newspapers  and  literature  at  large  were 
a  proscribed  commodity^  thanks  to  Sir 
William  Berkeley  and  his  successors :  he 
knew  not  what  was  going  on  in  the  next 
county,  and  the  man  who  had  made  a 
journey  to  the  little  metropolis — of  Mid- 
dle Plantation,  or  Williamsburg — was 
listened  to  by  his  neighbors  as  to  a  minia- 
ture Herodotus.  At  intervals  might  have 
come  wandering  rumors  from  the  nor- 
thern cities,  telling  of  government  oppres- 
sion and  colonial  murmurings ;  or  vague 
reports  of  Indian  campaigns,  and  whole- 
sale frontier  massacres,  rar  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  Winchester,  that  sentinel 
of  a  forlorn  hope  which  had  dared  to  cross 
the  mountains,  and  penetrate  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  woods.  At  intervals  a  vessel 
arrived  from  London  or  the  West  Indies, 
which  brought  with  a  new  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, or  a  fresh  instalment  of  negroes,  some 
confused  items  of  foreign  news ;  or,  per- 
haps, some  young  Virginian,  fresh  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  astonished  the 
country  gentlemen  of  his  native  county, 
with  the  last  intelligence  from  the  mother 
coimtry — the  newest  Parisian  mode — or 
better  still,  brought  in  his  travelling  trunk 
the  best  productions  of  English  or  Euro- 
pean writers,  or  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  or  a  file  of 
London  papers  which  would  afford  plea- 
sant reading  for  the  next  month,  to  the 
neighbors,  for  miles  around.  In  later 
times,  of  course,  this  changed  in  a  sensible 
degree,  and  the  journals  slowly  found  their 
way  into  the  colonies.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  Virginia  country  gentleman's 
library  consisted  of  a  copy  of  Shakspeare, 
some  works  on  Tilling  and  Farriery,  a 
Turf  Register,  recounting  the  exploit^  of 
favorite  horses,  and  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
old-fashioned  novels:  a  newspaper  was 
seldom  seen  among  them. 

There  were  no  cities  in  Virginia,  even 
no  towns,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
The  country  gentleman  had  a  peculiar 
and  most  genuine  dislike  for  centralization 
in  every  form.  He  had  an  aversion  to 
too  much  government,  and  gladly  encoun- 
tered the  alternative  of  too  little,  if  he  was 
but  left  to  lord  it  in  peace  and  quiet  over 
his  large  and  well-a)nditioned  household. 
Here  he  was  supreme  lord — a  species  of 
feudal  baron,  living  in  a  sort  of  noble  pro- 
fusion and  case,  which  gave  room  for  all 
his  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  to 
spread  themselves  at  will,  and  gratified  at 
once  his  hobby  of  paramount  rule  and 
his  virtue  of  liberal  and  indiscriminate 
hospitality.    In  viun  did  the  government, 
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whether  in  London  or  Williamsburg,  ful- 
minate act  after  act  at  this  instinct ;  de- 
creeing even  that  tobacco,  the  staple  of 
Virginia,  should  not  be  shipped  except  at 
certain  spots  upon  the  rivers;  in  vain 
were  towns  laid  out  and  incorporated. 
The  cities  did  not  appear,  the  towns  were 
not  built  up;  and  these  localities  remain  to 
this  day  with  their  dilapidated  wharves, 
and  old  crumbled  warehouses,  an  eloquent 
memento  of  the  vain  attempt  to  force  this 
stubborn  race  to  abandon  what  they  clung 
to  with  the  pertmacity  of  martyrs — their 
isolated  country  life. 

But  this  life  was  not  in  another  sense 
isolated.  At  every  court-day  the  county 
was  brought  together.  Visits  were  cour- 
teously exchanged  between  neighbors, 
and  the  owner  was  proud  of  his  fine- 
blooded  horse,  his  trotting  mares,  or  the 
six  well-conditioned  grays  which  thun- 
dered along  with  the  old  family  chariot. 
This  vehicle,  which  had  come  all  the  way 
from  London,  was,  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony,  of  indispensable  importance,  and 
in  journeys  of  any  length  it  ever  came 
prominently  into  play.  That  was  no  trifle, 
to  travel  in  state  the  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a-day  which  it  accomplished.  The 
coachman  must  time  his  posts  by  the 
road-side  taverns  or  private  residences, 
competent  to  recruit  the  energies  of  him- 
self, his  animals,  and  the  half-dozen  per- 
sons who,  temporarily,  existed  in  this  mov- 
ing mansion.  The  appearance  of  the 
coach  was  every  where  greeted  by  the 
artisan  or  humble  farmer  with  great  re- 
spect, but  ill-concealed  distaste.  The 
pedestrian  was  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
dust  as  it  rolled  grandly  onward,  and  the 
humble  carter  must  carefully  keep  from 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  otherwise  a  splin- 
tered wheel  and  a  roll  in  the  dirt  would 
warn  him  to  make  way,  next  time,  for 
the  "  gentry." 

And  here  we  come  to  trace  the  repulsive 
side  of  this  old  generation : — as  we  have 
spoken  of  their  other  deficiencies,  very 
briefly.  Honorable,  hospitable,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  kind  and  chari- 
table, they  yet  nursed  a  high  and  over- 
weening sense  of  their  own  importance 
and  dignity.  Long  supremacy  among 
their  negroes  and  indented  servants  had 
taught  them  to  expect  implicit  obedience 
from  all  inferiors ;  and,  if  any  one  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  belong  to  the  commons  and 
thus  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  blood,  re- 
finement, and  possessions,  did  not  yield  to 
their  arrogance,  every  means  was  put  in 
requisition  to  reduce  him  to  his  proper 
level.  Such  a  man  was  at  all  times  wel- 
come to  the  best  the  "  gentleman  Proprie- 


tor's" table  afibrded;  he  was  treated 
kindly;  assisted,  if  need  be;  but  with 
the  profuse  hospitality  lavished  on  him, 
all  connection  between  them  ended.  To 
do  more  would  have  been  to  forget  what 
in  the  nature  of  things  he  could  never 
lose  sight  of — the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  gentry — his  guest  a  commoner. 


Such,  in  brief  outline,  with  a  thousand 
salient  points  hurried  over  or  omitted,  was 
the  Virginian  of  the  fide- water  region. 
He  remained  such  until  the  Revolution ; 
by  which  time  Western  Virginia — settled 
for  the  first  time  in  1732 — was  drawing 
the  poorer  class,  many  of  the  rich  too,  to 
its  thriving  borders. 


IL 

TBB  MOUKTAin  SEGIOMS  AMD  ITS  XXBABICAJnB. 

These  ^'  endless  mountains,"  as  the  In- 
dians called  them,  grand  and  beautifiil, 
with  their  winding  rivers,  and  valleys, 
and  old  forests,  nourished,  and  still  nourish 
a  race  of  men  rugged  as  their  granite, 
untrammelled  as  their  torrents.  Here, 
where  pine  rises  above  pine,  peak  above 
peak,  until  their  azure  melts  into  the 
deeper  azure  of  the  sky,  nature  would 
seem  to  have  fixed  the  peculiar  dwellings 
place  of  those  who  have  inhabited  the 
region.  It  is  the  land  of  hunter  John 
Myers,  and  munbcrless  Leatherstock- 
ings ;— of  Indian  wars,  and  vast  skeleton- 
filled  mounds,  of  which  the  tall  hunter  in 
that  little  lodge  on  the  brow  of  the  rough 
gap  yonder  can  tell  you  much.  He  has 
good  reason  to  recollect  those  times ;  for 
the  frontier  "  settlement "  of  his  boyhood 
was  one  night  kindled  into  a  bright  blaze, 
and  his  father's  gray  hairs  were  dabbled 
in  his  life-blood,  and  the  old  man  now 
narrating  to  you  these  far  away  things 
was  carried  away  into  the  wilderness  by 
his  Indian  captors,  who  met  their  fate  at 
his  childish  hands.*  A  thousand  such 
incidents  dwell  still  on  the  memories  of 
old  hunters;  and  these  men  are  now 
what  they  were  then  called,  "kings" — 
kings  of  a  vast  range  of  mountain  and 
valley,  where  they  have  for  subjects,  ad- 
ministering to  their  wants,  the  deer,  the 
otter,  the  bear,  and  every  beast  of^  the 
forest — their  regalia  a  hunting-shirt,  fur 
cap  and  a  rifle. 

He  is  unchanged  from  what  he  was  in 
the  past  time  he  tells  of— though  now  the 
whole  race  is  dying  away  before  the  inex- 
orable immigration  of  the  poor  European, 
and  the  rich  speculator.  But  while  he 
lives  his  glance  will  wander  to  that  dim 
past,  and  he  will  again  live  in  its  scenes 


•  See  KercbeTel's  "*  History  of  the  Valley  of  Ylfglnte." 
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of  boDor  and  delight ; — in  its  triumphant 
hunting  campaigius,  of  which  the  opima 
tpciia^  more  precious  than  gold  and  fine 
liuen,  were  the  meat  and  fur  of  the  game; 
--in  its  strange,  wild,  uproarious  jubilees, 
when  the  young  men  of  the  border  "  ran 
for  the  bottle,"  and  courteously  offered 
broad  knees  to  their  fair  partners,  when 
the  dance  was  kept  up  from  early  torch- 
light until  dawn. 

These  men  arc  distinctively  of  the  Vir- 
ginian  type — the  unmixed  blood  of  Eng- 
land— such  men  as  came  hither  with 
Captain  Smith.  Watch  the  hunter  when 
he  comes  in  his  mountain  wagon  to  the 
Berkeley  or  Sulphur  Springs  to  sell  the 
buck,  the  result  of  his  early  tramp  in  the 
forest.  In  the  clear,  well-cut  profile  there 
is  neither  Crerman,  Irish,  nor  French  cha- 
racter ;  the  bold  and  keen  3'et  frank  and 
open  eye  which  rolls  under  the  shaggy 
bfow  cannot  be  mistaken.  His  gait  is 
that  of  the  descendant  of  men  who  knew 
what  liberty  was,  and  prized  it ;  and  added 
to  this  is  the  bold  carriage  of  one  who 
has  trod  the  mountains  from  his  child- 
hood. He  carries  his  rifle  with  a  careless, 
easy  grace,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  feel 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  any  man,  and 
speaks  with  calm  simplicity  and  ease.  He 
blows  nothing  of  this  gay  company,  how- 
erer: — how  should  he?  He  wears  the 
hunting-shirt  and  carries  the  rifle  and 
knife — the  knife  still  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  slaughtered  deer :  they  shine  in 
broaddoth  and  satm,  and  dangle  delicate, 
ivory-headed  canes  from  fingers  cased  in 
perfumed  gloves.  He  has  dwelt  all  his 
life  in  the  ru^ed  wilds  of  the  mountains, 
with  scarcely  any  company  but  that  ot 
thedeer,  the  wild-fowl,  and  the  ever-chang- 
mg  skies  and  forests : — they  are  from  the 
eastern  cities,  where  they  pass  their  lives 
flhnt  up  in  brick  and  dust,  and  live  con- 
tented with  their  town  duties  and  enjoy- 
moits,  careless  of  all  he  prizes.  In  no- 
thing are  the  hunter  and  the  crowd  alike : 
— he  does  not  sympathize  with  them,  or 
understand  them.  All  their  pursuits  are 
alien  to  his  tastes,  all  their  pleasures  a 
wonder  to  him. 

Give  him  his  money  and  he  will  return, 
happy  and  contented,  to  his  wilds,  singing 
as  1^  ascends  his  mountain. 


TBS  BLm  BIDOB,  THS  BABBIXB. 

ViRGiHiA  can  never  be  great  and  power- 
ful until  her  eastern  and  western  country 
are  banded  together  with  iron  and  steam. 
Great  she  assuredly  has  been,  and  is,  if 
the  £ime  of  the  child  reflect  aught  of  glo- 
ry on  the  mother — ^rather  the  fame  of 
many  great  sons.    Many  of  the  most  no- 


table intellects  who  have  risen  in  this 
new  continent  of  ours*  the  world  knows, 
are  Virginia- bom :  and  here  she  will  ever 
be  great  and  powerful. 

Not  so  in  physical,  material  things. 
There  yet  sleep  in  the  vast  mountain-rib- 
bed regions  of  the  west  those  inexhaust- 
ible mines  of  mineral  wealth  which  were 
placed  there  at  the  creation.  Compara- 
tively'^ nothing  is  done ;  nothing  when  the 
evil  IS  so  manifest,  and  the  immeasurable 
good  go  plain!  A  vast,  never-ending 
supply  of  minerals,  more  valuable  than 
all  the  gold  of  California  and  Peru — 
though  gold  too  is  there — lying  iruictive, 
because  of  the  supineness  of  the  heirs  to 
all  this  mighty  weiUth : — this  is  the  West. 
Cities  which  slumber  on  the  banks  of 
stately  rivers  to  the  murmur  of  their  wa- 
ters, or,  waking  from  their  sleep  at  inter- 
vals, talk  loudly  of  their  political  rights, 
constructions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
good  old  "Resolutions,"  never  casting 
any  single  thought  upon  that  rich  western 
region  which  calls  to  those  cities  to  assist 
it  in  building  up  their  commerce  and 
their  strength,  but  slumbering  on : — ^this 
is  the  East. 

But  the  tide-water  does  not  always  re- 
main supinely  inactive,  forgetting  its  own 
interests  and  that  love  which  it  has  al- 
ways felt  for  the  people  of  the  Trans-AUe- 
ghany.  At  stated  periods  it  rises  in  its 
strength,  and  lately  has  done  well,  as  all 
acknowledge : — still  there  is  a  barrier,  and 
that  is  no  trifling  obstacle. 

This  barrier  between  the  two  regions  is 
the  Blue  Ridge ; — that  "  Blue  Mountain  " 
which  was  the  Ultima  Thule'  of  Spotts- 
wood's  march,  far  back,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century — which  divided  him 
from  the  Indian  and  unknown  land — 
and  which  stands  still  a  mighty  barrier 
in  our  day.  It  alone  separates  the  tide- 
water from  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the 
great  valley.  For  long,  the  East  and  the 
West  hurled  themselves  against  it  with 
unavailing  effort  It  still  stood,  crowned 
with  its  clouds,  and  seemed  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  attacks.  But  of  late  this  gi- 
gantic strength  begins  to  totter ;  its  hoai^ 
entrails  have  been  pierced;  and  soon  it 
will  groan  and  murmur  as  the  long  train 
shoots  though  its  heart  toward  Staunton, 
or,  scaling  the  heights  at  Manassa's  Gap. 
flies  along  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoan, 
toward  Sti*asburg,  past  the  old  haunted 
Massinutton. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see — these  old 
mountains  laughed  at  and  marred  by  the 
hands  of  yonder  specks  which  delve  into 
their  bosoms  3  to  see  these  noble  solitudes, 
and  beautiful  upland  farms,  no  longer  fair 
and  retired ;  that  a  few  more  bairels  of 
com,  a  few  more  bushels  of  wheat,  may 
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8oek,  through  Alexandria,  the  ocean.  But 
their  heautv  and  strength  shall  avail  them 
nothing — their  historical  and  tradition- 
ary interest  must  yield  to  more  pressing 
claims — the  claims  of  the  new  era.  Those 
enormous  pines  which  stretch  out  their 
branches  toward  the  South,  imploring 
pity,  shall  crash  down — the  tallest  oaks, 
century,  or  centuries  old,  which  have 
seen  the  Dark  Ages  of  Virginia,  shall  lie 
prostrate,  like  fallen  giants.  Let  them 
crash!  let  them  fall!  We  lose  a  real 
good,  but  we  grasp  by  that  loss  a  greater. 
Soon  the  treasures  or  the  West  will  pour 
through  a  thousand  channels  down  into 
the  East,  and,  like  a  strong  man  waked 
by  good  news,  Virginia  will  rise  up  in  her 
joy  and  strength,  and  see  that  the  old 
thmgs  have  passed  away,  and  behold  all 
things  have  become  new ! 


IV. 

niSTOKZOAL  XXIIAINS  Or  THB  KAST  AMD  Wnv '.  Df 
TUB  rORMKK,  OLD  MAKSIO^TS ;  IK  THS  LATTKB, 
MOITKDe  AMD  8CKMES  or  COMBAT. 

Every  where  in  the  Eastern  lowlands, 
and  the  Western  mountains  (though 
there  are  fewer  found  there),  are  old 
houses,  w^hich,  if  their  walls  could  speak, 
would  unfold  many  things  which  our  util- 
itarian age  would  gladly  give  ear  to.  To 
the  traveller  in  the  tide-water  region,  ap- 
pear at  intervals  over  the  low  moorlands, 
or  the  cypress  and  juniper  swamps,  old 
edifices  with  torn  window-shutters, 
blackened  brick,  and  moss-covered,  and 
broken-down  walls.  Could  he  live  for  a 
time  in  the  past^  he  would  see  these  de- 
serted mansions  peopled  with  their  hos- 
pitable owners  and  their  families;  the 
grounds  well-kept  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  every  where  order  and  repose.  Then 
some  morning  a  corps  of  British  soldiers 
would  clatter  to  the  door,  and  thunder 
for  admittance ;  the  afflicted  family  would 
fiy,  and  the  brave  gentleman  himself  think 
it  no  disgrace  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
galloping  party,  belonging  as  he  did,  heart 
and  body,  to  VVashington  and  America. 
Once  admitted  by  the  old  negro  majoi> 
domo,  the  ravage  commenced : — windows 
were  broken  for  sport ;  costly  china  and 
cutglass  dashed  to  pieces  with  their  pistol 
muzzles ;  the  old  pictures  of  the  family 
— brave  warriors,  and  divines,  and  states- 
men, all  hanging,  in  quiet,  long  upon  the 
walls— drag^  out  and  riddled  with 
balls,  or  burnt  for  a  bonfire  j  finally  some 
torches,  carelessly  or  intentionally  drop- 
ped, and  soon  a  conflagration,  a  soaring 
of  flames,  darting  from  open  windows, 
and  in  the  light  the  half-drunken  troop' 
ers — afresh  now  from  the  cellar — laughing 
and  cracking  their  rude  jokes  at  the 
"rebel's  "flight 


With  such  veritable  scenes  of  true  his- 
tory in  the  memory,  these  old  blackened 
walls  grow  eloquent  of  the  past — of  other 
times  and  other  men. 

In  Western  Virginia  the  scene  is  "  with 
a  difference  -'  the  same.  This  too  is  one 
vast  battle-field,  and  more  than  even  the 
East — though  it  point  back  to  Captain 
John  Smith  and  Powhatan,  and  their  ma- 
ny contests — the  battle-field  of  races. 
Scarcely  is  there  a  spot  but  could  relate 
its  story,  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  our 
chronicles.  Yonder  old  and  strong-built 
house  of  weather-embrowned  timber,  or 
rugged  limestone,  was  in  times  past  a 
"  Fort " — it  is  called  by  some  such  name 
to  this  day.  On  every  alarm  of  "Indi- 
ans ! "  the  neighbors  for  ten  miles  around 
flocked  with  their  families  and  their  house- 
hold utensils,  hastily  bundled  together,  to 
the  walls  of  "  The  Fort,"  leaving  their 
houses  to  be  plundered  of  the  few  articles 
remaining,  and  then  to  be  burnt,  as  was 
the  Indian  custom.  Some  hardy  persons 
disregarded  the  warning  and  were  butch- 
ered, but  the  bravest  thought  it  no  shame 
to  hasten  to  the  strongly  bastioned  fort- 
ress. That  was  a  dreadful  foe  who  came 
over  periodically — in  May  and  the  Indian 
Summer — ^from  the  Muskingum,  to  the 
Hockhocking  and  the  Kanawha,  who 
spared  no  lives  and  allowed  no  house  to 
shelter  in  peace  the  alien  race  which  had 
usurped  his  birthright  You  may  yet  see 
the  marks  of  Are  on  the  stockades,  where, 
tmder  cover  of  night  and  silence,  the  wary 
savage  applied  the  torch,  only  to  meet  his 
fate  from  the  rifle  of  the  sleepless  border- 
er. These  river  cliffs  have  echoed  savage 
shouts ',  these  large  pines  have  sheltered 
the  Indian  or  the  white  hunter;  along 
that  mountain-path  the  tender  wife  of  the 
settler  has  been  dragged,  her  skirt  cut 
above  her  knees  to  accelerate  her  pace, 
by  the  wild  bands  who  have  rifled  her 
husband's  house,  slaughtered  her  children 
on  the  threshold,  and  who,  if  she  encum- 
ber them,  will  strike  her  dead  without 
pity. 

Scattered  throughout  the  whole  valley, 
and  far  befond  the  Alleghanies  as  wcU, 
are  vast  mounds,  in  which  the  tribes,  after 
their  life-long  conflict  with  the  pale  faces, 
laid  down  to  rest  They  are  overgrown 
with  holly,  brambles  creeping  around  the 
cairn-like  stones  and  stunted  pines.  But 
now  and  then  the  trees  are  levelled,  these 
ancient  graves  turned  up  with  the  plough, 
and  the  antiquary — equally  too  the  histo- 
rian— finds  much  of  interept  Enormous 
skeletons — "whose  jaw-boi.cs  pass  over 
an  ordinary  man's  face  with  ease'- — are 
discovered;  they  are  warriors  whose 
names  a  hundred  years  ago  were  a  ter- 
ror and  a  hatred  to  the  grandfathers  of 
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tliose  standing  around.  In  the  grave 
with  the  large  crumbling  bones  are  carved 
stone  pipe^  and  tomahawks,  and  rifles; 
and  all  ttie'^raphemalia  which  the  wild 
religion  of  those  tribes  forced  them  to  car- 
ry to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  beyond. 

If  in  £astem  Virginia  the  historian  has 
archives  and  private  records ;  here  he 
has  the  actors — old  and  dying — but  the 
actors  tliemselves  still.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. The  history  of  tide-water  Vir- 
ginia goes  back  to  dim  times,  and  the 
seeker  of  to-day  to  know  those  times 
rightly  must  toil  and  travail  in  its  rough 
memorials  with  no  ordinary  pertinacity 
before  he  can  construct,  of  the  crumbled 
and  crumbling  materials,  the  moulding, 
the  statue,  and  the  inscription.  It  is  pos- 
sible; still ;  for  those  archives  exist  which  • 
will  enable  him  to  bring  up  all  before 
him.  These  archives  are  not  only  public 
records  properly  so  called,  but  those  fami- 
ly letters.  MSS.  and  Bibles,  which  often 
preserved  with  care,  but  oftener  left  to 
decay  in  garrets  and  dusty  chesto,  may 
be  found  m  many  of  the  country  houses 
of  Virginia.  They  hold  clasped  in  their 
antiqiie  pages  the  life  and  deeds  of  that 
land  we  have  bid  farewell  to  so  long  ago 
— colonial  Virginia:  and  you  have  but 
to  blow  away  the  dust,  open  the  disco- 
lored leaves,  and  the  beings  and  modes  of 
thought  of  another  age  crowd  on  you ;  for 
these  old  parchments  exhale  an  aroma  of 
the  post 

The  history  of  the  Valley,  and  of  West- 
cm  Virginia,  does  not  reach  back  thus  far, 
and  those  men  who  shaped  that  history 
still  live,  with  the  bright  sunshine  on 
their  gray  heads  as  they  bask  in  it,  and 
their  earnest  eyes,  as  though  the  long  past 
with  its  actors  defiled  before  them,  and 
their  picturesque  language,  clear  and  for- 
cible, though  garrulous  in  detail,  they 
carry  the  listener  back  more  agreeably 
than  any  written  chronicle  could  possibly 
db.  These  old  men  figured  in  the  scenes 
of  which  they  discoiirse,  and  though  these 
thin^  happened  so  long  ago,  they  revive 
again  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  bright 
and  sombre  past,  with  the  ease  of  one 
who  narrates  the  events  of  yesterda^r. 
AU  the  ru^ed  life  of  that  transition  peri- 
od is  reflected  from  their  discourse.  Cer- 
tainly their  solemn  or  pleasant  memories 
are  more  attractive  and  valuable  than  any 
books. 


T. 

OUTUKX:     COIOfXICOXXO     at     THS     ZASTBBIf 
BBOB& 

AccoMAC  is  in  a  great  measure  terra  in- 
cognita still — the  foreign,  far-away  land 
which  Sir  William  Berkeley  fled  to  for 
feftis^  when  pnrsaed  by  Bacon.    Little 


has  been  written  of  it,  and  it  is  little 
known :  but  not  the  less  on  that  account 
worthy  to  be  known.  It  holds  to  the 
past — ^in  the  Court  House  of  the  county 
are  preserved  to  this  day  the  minutes  of 
the  year  1640. 

A  low  level  beach  of  shifting  sand 
which  nourishes  a  peculiar  vegetation ; 
salt-water  creeks,  and  coves  and  narrow 
passages  between  the  main  land  and  the 
long,  flat,  islands  which  are  unceasingly 
lashed  by  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic ;  a 
merry  and  hospitable  people,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  beautifully  built  vehi- 
cles and  the  speed  and  pure  blood  of  their 
horses;  this  is  Accomac.  Separated  by 
the  Chesapeake,  here  almost  an  inland 
sea,  the  Eastern  Shore  scarcely  considers 
itself  a  part  of  far-away  Virginia :  follows 
its  own  fancies,  and  is  content  to  have  no 
majestic  mountain  scenery,  so  long  as  the 
ocean  landscape  is  left  to  it,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  sea. 

Tide-water  is  not  less  different  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  State.     On  the 
beach,  low  and  sandy,  live  a  race  of  fi.sher- 
men,  who  form  in  themselves  a  common- 
wealth, wild,  careless,  sometimes  indepen- 
dent to  the  verge  of  lawlessness.     These 
men  labor  hard,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  have  realized  from  their  traps  and 
fishing  a  fair  amount  of  money,  but  this 
money  is  spent  in  coarse  indulgence — too 
seldom  brought  to  their  families.     Min- 
gled with  this  class  are  the  worthless  free 
negro,  and   the  debased  Indian,  the  de- 
scendant of  kings  and  emperors,  who  still 
clings  to  the  old  habitudes  of  his  race,  and 
makes  his  living  by  hunting  and  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fish-nets.    Lying  in  the  sun 
on  the  shore  or  the  banks  of  the  river,  he 
passes  his  idle  and  useless  existence  in  a 
dreamy  carelessness ;  but  his  thoughts  are 
not  of  the  time  when  his  ancestors  held 
sway  where  he  now  lives  on  an  equality 
with  the  slave.     He  thinks  only  of  his 
whiskey,  and  scarcely  considers  himself 
the  equal  of  the  negro  who  passes,  singing, 
to  his  work.     African  blood  indeed  is  in 
his  veins,  and  you  could  with  diflSculty 
distinguish  him  from  that  negro,  were  it 
not  for  the  long  straight  raven  hair,  the 
high  cheek-bones,  and  the  keen  black  eye. 
Tide-water  Virginia  is  not  exhausted — 
as  the  cry  has  l^n  for  years.    Its  lands 
are  certainly  not  unworn,  but  marl  has 
been  and  still  is  working  wonders  for  the 
river  hills,  and  the  rich  low  grounds  still 
produce    immense    crops.      The    inhab- 
itants, it  is  needless  to  say,  are  all  that 
Virginians  have  been  in  the  past,  and  are 
now — from  the  northern  neck,  celebrated 
for  its  rollicking,  joyous,  fox-hunting  men, 
to  the  North  Carolina  boundary  line. 
The  country  through  which  the  nor* 
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thern  cars  pass — from  Richmond  to  the 
Potomac,  is  not  a  favorable  portion  of  the 
State ;  from  this  line  to  and  including  the 
Piedmont  region,  whilst  there  is  much  ex- 
cellent land,  numerous  beautiful  dwellings 
and  estates,  the  country  is  not  rich  and 
thriving.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
Piedmont  region  is  the  home  of  the  blue- 
thistle  and  the  broom ;  in  many  places 
poverty  reigns  with  almost  undisputed 
sway,  and  the  vast  fields  of  stunted  pine 
and  broom  wave  mournfully  in  the  wind 
of  the  long  autumn  evenings,  so  mourn- 
fully that  the  sound  affects  the  heart  like 
a  knell.  Often  the  houses  of  wood,  and 
weather  embrowned — ^are  seen  &lling  de- 
sei'ted,  you  may  almost  imagine  that  the 
grass  grows  upon  the  hearthstone,  and 
the  fox  is  looking  from  the  paneless  win- 
dow. Settlers  came  here  long  ago  but 
could  make  nothing  of  the  land;  rather 
than  starve  they  have  deserted  their 
houses,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  moun- 
tains to  the  more  fertile  valley,  bag  and 
baggage,  never  to  return.  This  picture 
may  be  too  strongly  colored,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  numerous  portions  of  this 
long  narrow  belt  which  thrive  and  flour- 
ish, full  of  population  and  labor.  But 
we  believe  our  brief  outline  is  veritable, 
or  we  would  never  have  traced  it. 

Looking  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  great 
valley  is  all  before  you — rich,  busy,  going 
onward  with  the  stride  of  a  giant  to  pros^ 
perity  and  power.  All  here  is  flourishing 
and  hopeful — all  whether  native  Virgi- 
nians, or  immigrant  Germans,  Scotch  and 
Irish  see  before  them  competence  and  hap- 
piness. For  the  land  is  a  fruitful  mother, 
producing  all  sorts  of  crops  easily  and 
with  little  labor.  From  the  waving  wheat- 
fields  of  Jefferson,  to  the  tobacco  coun- 
ties of  the  South,  the  soil  is  fruitful  and 
abundant  in  its  returns.  Already  innu- 
merable travellers  seeking  the  watering 
places  for  health  or  pleasure,  pass  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley,  adding  to  its  life,  and 
business — but  when  the  Central  and  Man- 
assa's  Gap  railroads  have  crossed  the 
mountains,  new  life  will  be  infused  into 
the  region.  The  Shenandoah,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world,  has 
every  where  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
to  offer  the  tourist,  and  only  the  defective 
modes  of  conveyance  have  prevented  the 
world  from  discovering  as  much  ;  a  thou- 
sand German  farms  are  clamoring  for  a 
market  for  their  produce,  of  which  the 
wandering  assessors  alone  know  any  thing. 
The  cry  of  the  valley  is  for  railroads! 
railroads! 

Of  that  vast  mountain  region  past  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  valley  I  have  else- 
where named ;  of  its  rough  wild  life,  such 


as  it  led  in  the  past,  and  its  strange  in- 
habitants not  unhke  the  old  borderers  of 
a  century  ago.  In  this  brief  outline  there 
is  no  room  to  draw  at  full  length  or  in- 
deed at  all  more  than  allude  to  the  singu- 
lar habits  and  modes  of  thought  which 
the  mountain  men  have  inherited  from 
their  fathers — their  "running  for  the 
bottle,"  their  "  housewarming,"  their  num- 
berless superstitions.  They  are  wholly 
different — this  much  may  be  said,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  those  thriving  western 
towns ;  different  from  that  vast  swarm  of 
squatters  who  have  taken  up  their  abode 
on  the  rough  unsettled  mountains  and 
hills,  and  the  whole  class  of  land  specu- 
lators. 

To  accurately  trace  the  peculiarities  of 
any  one  of  these  divisions  as  they  deserve 
would  take  a  volume.  I  have  only  this 
insufficient  hurried  sketch  to  offer — while 
waiting  for  the  pen  which  shall  perform 
the  work  in  full. 


VI. 
GxxMAif  ropui.ATiON:  Tmau  BXTTsnnnoifSi. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  German  popa> 
lation  in  Virginia,  is  some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Winchester,  along  the  Fort 
Mountain,  where  the  Shenandoah,  bend* 
ing  eastward  at  Strasburg,  flows  stra^ht 
toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  Southward  they 
strike  against  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Augus- 
ta— northward  against  the  purely  Virgin- 
ian counties  of  Clarke  and  Frederick — on 
either  side,  cast  and  west,  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  North  Mountain  hem  them  in 
effectually.  These  are  thriving  farmers;, 
who  ride  excellent  horses,  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  have  always  money  to 
spare.  They  are  a  law-abiding  people, 
averse  from  any  interruption  to  their 
comfortable,  well  to  do  existence,  pnmipt 
payers  of  their  taxes,  and  contented  to 
labor  hard  and  honestly.  No  class  are 
more  remarkable  for  material  prosperity, 
and  none  deserve  it  better — since  their 
full  larders,  their  well-conditioned  stock, 
their  smiling  fields  are  theirs  by  right  of 
toil  and  careful  husbandry. 

They, came  here  long  ago — many  in 
search  of  ginseng — and  brought  with 
them  their  Flemish  horses,  their  saur 
kraut,  their  German  traditions  and  love 
of  legends. 

The  Fort  Mountain  is  to  the  German 
no  longer  a  shaggy  giant  merely,  clasping 
with  pine-clad  arms  the  little  valley  of 
the  Fort:  but  a  ghost-haunted,  witch 
mountain.  The  well-to-do  farmer  riding 
homeward  on  his  Flemish  horse,  hurries 
along  the  bridle-path  fearfully,  where  the 
precipice  is  dotted  with  vultures,  and 
Passage  Creek  breaks  the  silence  of  evenr 
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mg  with  its  murmuring.  He  hsistens  on- 
ward, for  he  knows  the  place  is  haunted : 
that  waving  hush,  dim  in  the  twilight,  is 
s  spook  to  waj-lay  travellers  and  cany 
them  off  to  temhle  secret  recesses,  where 
the  demon  will  force  them  to  sign  an  aw- 
ful contract  written  with  hnman  Wood ; 
moanings  such  as  rolled  from  the  oaks  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  are  heard  in  the 
pines  tossed  by  the  winds ;  and  that  well- 
known  character  Old  Powell,  who  long 
ago  coined  money  here,  in  defiance  of  law, 
and  growing  rich  in  accordance  with  his 
deyil-compact,  barrelled  up  his  treasure 
and  died,  watches  still  over  his  gold.  In 
vain  is  the  farmer  told  that  Powell,  if  he 
ever  existed,  is  dead.  Not  so !  Look 
where  that  flock  of  gyrating  buzzards 
hover  over  the  dim  firs,  above,  the  tall 
pine  there  against  the  red  sunset.  The 
largest  and  baldest  is  the  9pooA;  of  Powell, 
and  he  looks  down  on  the  traveller  with 
flashing  eyes,  while  Passage  Creek  and 
the  pines  are  murmurous  with  indigna- 
tion. Si^ch  is  no  untrue  outline  of  the 
German  superstition,  as  this  is  no  unreal 
legend :  the  legend  is  there  to  this  day, 
and  the  men  who  have  shaped  it,  nay, 
originated  it,  are  the  Germans. 

Of  their  other  superstitions,  and  their 
odd.  fatherland  custom  days  of  rejoicing, 
SQch  as  marriages,  etc.,  much  has  been 
written.  As  they  were  then,  they  still 
remain.  Strasburg  speaks  scarcely  any 
thing  but  German. 


VIL 

XOKZH  A2II>  south:  THV  nBJJQQlA 

Is  all  those  northern  counties,  but  more 
than  all  in  Fairfax,  the  North  and  the 
Sooth  stand  flice  to  face,  and  survey  each 
other  with  alien  glances.  They  know 
each  other  not.  How  should  they?  How 
should  the  rich,  enterprising  disciple  of 
orogresSj  recognize  his  poor,  broken- 
oown,  poor-gentleman  brother,  out  at 
elbows,  and  looking  back  on  years  of 
affluence  only  to  contrast  them  with  the 
dim,  unhopeml  future  ?  Here  commences 
the  well-nigh  mortal  struggle :  the  com- 
bat between  a  race  armed  with  power, 
eoCTgy  and  enterprise,  and  an  old,  weary 
generation,  with  no  great  hope  in  the  fu- 


ture years,  and  existing  only  in  the  dream- 
land of  the  past. 

The  rich  brother,  it  may  be,  pities  while 
opposing  the  poor  old  brother: — he 
stretches  out  the  hand  of  friendship. 
"  Come,  I  will  rejuvenate  you ! — abandon 
this  dream-land,  forget  your  "  resolutions 
of  '98,"  your  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Henry,  and  do  not  ponder  on 
their  old,  forgotten,  glorious  deeds.  Lis- 
ten to  this  page  from  Proudhon,  and  en- 
deavor to  grasp  a  greater  than  the  past, 
the  glorious  future ! "  Never :  he  will  not 
see  the  hand — turning  his  threadbare 
back,  he  will  not  hear  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  apostle — they  shock  him.  His 
brother  is  rich  and  handsome,  smiling 
and  hopeful ;  he  is  poor  and  needy — per- 
haps not  content — but  there  can  be  no 
friendship  between  them.  They  swear  by 
different  Gods. 

But  soon  the  rich  brother  will  make 
himself  heard:  he  has  a  deed  of  trust  and 
he  will  sell,  as  the  law  gives  him  the  right 
to  do.  Yes,  sell ;  and  the  old,  worn-out 
fellow  must  move  sadly  away,  snapping  a 
chord  of  his  greajt  and  overflowing  heart 
at  every  step.  Let  him  return  in  a  few 
years,  and  lo !  the  old  things  have  past 
away,  and  all  is  become  new.  The 
grounds  are  well  tilled;  the  fences  no 
longer  broken  down ;  the  old  house  which 
he  grew  to  year  by  year,  and  loved  so 
from  his  childhood,  dazzles  his  eyes  with 
its  new  and  brilliant  accessories,  and  will 
not  let  him  recognize  its  familiar  face. 
The  old  servants,  gray-headed  and  vainly 
dreaming  of  a  calm  old  age  on  the  old 
plantation,  are  gone — ah,  how  sadly  he 
knew  that !  The  whole  is  changed :  the 
place  he  lived  in  knows  him  not,  for  it 
does  not  know  itself— the  old  worn-out 
homestead — but  feels  the  life-blood  of 
capital  and  science  poured  into  its  veins, 
and  its  very  heart  no  longer  still.  The 
familiar  faces  are  all  gone,  and  spruce 
white  servants  supply  the  place  of  the 
family  negroes ;  the  grove  is  felled,  and 
com  waves  and  murmurs  over  its  shade- 
less  knolls.  All  has  passed  away  that 
was  dear  and  familiar,  and  the  new  thingsf 
shock  his  heart,  for  they  strike  at  once 
with  a  death-blow  his  affecttons  and  his 
pride.    How  can  he  survive  it  ? 
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BE  it  established. 
^^  Shut  the  book,  and  do  not  mark  the 
page,  yon  will  not  need  to  recur  to  it — 
put  out  the  light — fasten  the  chamber- 
door,  that  none  may  come  in  when  3'ou 
are  lost  in  your  thought-rsit  down  and 
reflect  in  thLs  solitude  on  what  you  have 
done — consider  what  you  will  do." 

This  said  I  to  myself,  and  this  did  I. 

PcLx  vobiscum  /  But  unluckily  I  am 
yet  in  the  flesh. 

It  has  all  happened  so  unexpectedly,  so 
strangely. 

Well !  of  one  thing  I  am  rery  certain, 
dear  Lina,  I  have  seen  the  sun  set  for  the 
last  time  in  Savannah — and  another  orb, 
a  son  of  Adam,  has  also  disappeared  from 
my  sight — he  will  not  dawn  on  me  again. 
Amen.  Let  the  "  red  clay  and  a  breath  " 
go  his  way  in  peace ! 

You  have  seen  Wayland  before  now ; 
he  has  told  you  all  about  it;  I  shall  not 
say  a  word  in  self-defence,  or  otherwise ; 
hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you ;  or,  think 
on  what  he  has  told  you,  and  form  your 
own  conclusion;  I  rather  enjoy  putting 
you  to  this  test. 

What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  I  am  going 
to  answer  my  sister*s  call ;  I  am  going  to 
rush  into  Northland,  mid-winter  though  it 
be.  Physicians  in  desperate  cases  resort 
sometimes  to  severe  and  savage  modes  of 
treatment  May  be  this  is  a  desperate 
case,  may  be  not. 

What  will  I  do  when  I  am  fairly  at  the 
long  journey's  end,  and  am  bodily  arrived 
in  "  that  drear  rc^on  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  as  you  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
when  Flora's  word  came  to  me?  Do? 
You  shall  know  when  I  get  there ;  mean- 
while remember  that  what  follows  is  a 
portion  of  my  creed : — 

**W6  live  la  deeds,  not  jmn:  in  thoog^ta,   not 

breaths: 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial 
We  shoold  ooont  nme  by  heart-throbs.    He  most 

Uvea 
Wbo  thinks  most,  feeb  the  noblesti  aois  the  best 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  qnickest,  lives  the  longest; 
livss  in  one  hour  more  than  in  yoars  do  some 
Whose  flit  biood  sleeps  as  it  saps  along  their  Tein&" 

AoNxs  Bond. 


IL 
GoETHJE,  speaking  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gk)n,  you  remember,  says:  "Faith  in  it 
must  be  immovable,  if  it  would  not  be 
instantly  undermined.  Every  doubt  of  it 
is  fatal.  One  may  return  to  his  convic- 
tions, but  not  to  &ith."  All  whidi  may 
be  very  true;  Goethe  ought  to  know. 
The  remark  has  a  large  application.  You 
and  I,  Lma,  have  read  strange  passages  of 


life  together ;  and  now,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  some  millions  of  miles  are  be- 
tween us.  What  shall  we  say  about 
"  fiiith ;"  what  shall  we  say  about  "  con- 
victions?" My  conviction  is,  that  our 
faith  is  established,  our  faith  in  each  other 
I  mean,  on  a  foundation  so  firm  that  it 
cannot  be  moved.  If  you  dislodge  the 
faith,  I  will  return  to  no  conviction  what- 
ever in  regard  to  it 

The  horrible  journey,  undertaken  by 
"the  forsaken,"  yet  "strong-minded  wo- 
man," alone,  and  of  all  seasons  at  this 
season,  is  now  ended ;  indeed  I  might 
have  written  this  much  a  week  ago,  for  at 
that  time  the  journey  came  to  its  conda- 
sion. 

To-day  is  Sunday ;  a  Sunday  in  a  re- 
gion where  "the  pine  forests  cover  the 
mountains  as  the  shadow  of  God."  It  is 
worth  one's  while  to  travel,  even  thus  far, 
in  order  to  discover  what  meaning,  minds, 
spiritualized  and  solemnized  by  this 
"shadow,"  attach  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment They  have  a  Sunday  look,  a  Sun- 
day address,  a  Sunday  demeanor  up  here . 
and  nature  makes  as  much  of  the  day  as 
the  people  do.  The  skies  betray  a  deeper 
consciousness  of  the  mysteries  they  hide, 
of  the  Infinity  they  symbolize.  I  think 
as  I  gaze  into  their  pure  depths  of  what 
our  dear,  untravellcd  friend  used  to  say  so 
rapturously — "There's  nothing  on  earth 
so  beautiful  as  the  sky!"  The  snow; 
you  can't  begin  to  guess  what  snow  is ! 
The  snow  is  more  dazzlingly,  reproach- 
fully, bewilderingly  pure  than  it  was  yes- 
terday, though  not  a  firesh  flake  has  fal- 
len since  then — (indeed  one  wonders  if 
ever  those  majestic  heavens  will  sufier  a 
cloud  to  wander  in  between  them  and  the 
earth) — and  the  sun  looks  upon  the  snow 
with  a  radiant  Sabbath  glance,  as  if  to 
assure  us  again  and  again,  if  we  need  the 
reassurance,  that  there's  joy  in  heaven 
to-day. 

The  bells  in  the  village  rang — we  went 
to  church — all  the  village  went — so  quiet 
as  it  is  down  there !  it  is  like  Holy  Land ; 
the  people  seem  to  think  that  living  among 
the  mountains  brings  them  nearer  to  hea- 
ven, and  this  sort  of  sanctity  has  come  of 
the  thought — such  is  my  impression,  at 
least ;  perhaps  my  imagination :  for  tiiey 
are,  aiter  all,  rather  a  stolid-looking  set 
down  there  in  the  village. 

I  said  to  Miss  Renwick,  after  dinner. 
"  Can  we  not  have  a  quiet  game  of  cardal 
the  doctor  and  Flora,  and  you  and  I ;"  bat 
I  think  that  while  1  remain  I  shall  pro- 
pose no  more  such  queries ;  a  torpedo  ex- 
ploding at  her  feet  could  not  have  occ»- 
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sbned  the  like  exdteinent.    So  I  have 
come  mto  my  room  to  write  to  you. 

Oh  where  shall  I  be«n  ?  What  shall 
I  make  of  my  letter  ?  Shall  it  be  descrip- 
tire,  sentimental,  philosophical,  or  thorny? 

Shall  I  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
lady  who  was,  during  one  stage  of  the 
jomney,  my  companion — "  Dear  heart !  I 
«m  like  a  poor  foundling  lying  at  some- 
body's door — I  want  to  be  taken  in  and 
treated  kindly."  Such  an  outbreak  as 
that  might  have  been  made  a  week  ago, 
hot  not  now — ^for  I  am  here. 

Shall  I  contemplate  what  I  have  to  do 
in  desp4ur,  *'  sighing  like  furnace"  mean- 
while for  a  **  celestial  telegraph"  that 
oould  communicate  to  you  all  my  thoughts, 
saring  me  thus  the  utterance.  I  have  not 
vet  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
Dave  not  such  a  telegraph. 

Bot,  if  we  have,  who  will  teach  us  how 
to  ose  it  ?  Now,  at  last,  you  are  to  bein- 
trodoced  to  Flora,  and  Washington,  little 
'Bel,  and  Miss  Renwick. 

Yoa  have  seen  the  miniature  of  Flora's 
mother  and  mine.  Nothing  could  more 
nearly  resemble  that  lovely  face  than  the 
(ace  of  the  yoimg  creature  who  ran,  sans 
hood  or  shawl,  over  the  frozen  snow,  and 
drew  me  out  from  the  mysterious  depths 
of  the  stage  that  had  halted  before  her 
gate ;  the  half-laughing,  half-crying  little 
body,  who  hurried  me  into  the  house  at 
such  a  desperate  rate  that  the  transporta- 
tion left  me  so  bewildered  that  I  found 
mysdf  there  as  dumb  as  a  post  and  almost 
as  deaC  for,  horrible  to  relate,  yet  the  truth 
vtjtf  oat,  through  all  that  last  stage  of  my 
joomey  I  had  slept,  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  me  to  persuade  myself,  thus  awaken- 
ed, that  I  was  a  fact  dealing  with  facts. 
Besides,  I  was  half  frozen. 

As  for  Flora,  her  conduct  was  a  keen 
reproach ;  sleep  was  far  enough  from  her 
eyelids.  She  had  received  that  same 
meming  the  letter  that  announced  my  ap- 
proach, and  the  impulsiveness,  of  which 
she  gave  such  eviaence,  was  eminently 
cfaaracteristicofher.  She  was  anticipating 
my  arrival,  and  therefore  when  the  stage 
paused  in  its  progress  towards  the  village, 
wme  but  I  could  possibly  have  arrived — 
tfaongii,  be  it  known  unto  you,  that  in  all 
die  region  roundabout,  the  deacon's  house 
is  renowned  for  the  hospitalities  here  dis- 
posed ;  and  every  day  people  come  and 
go  at  their  ^  sweet  wiU,^  as  if  the  house 
were  ft  tavern. 

Just  imagine  our  meeting.  Think  of 
as  as  we  stood  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  face  to  face,  surve3ring  each  other 
after  the  hurried  words  of  greeting  were 


Renwick  says  that  we  are  alike;   he 
says  a  vast  many  odd  things.     You  will 


laugh,  blinking  the  resemblance  must  be 
striking  between  a  tiny,  golden*  haired, 
joyful  creature,  who,  in  storm  or  sunshine, 
IS  always  bright  and  happy  as  a  bird,  and 
the  object  you  have  known.  This  staid 
brother  of  mine  has  speculative  and  pene- 
trating eyes,  but  he  is  in  this  particular 
laboring  under  the  most  extraordinary 
optical  delusion. 

I  believe  I  left  you  weeping ;  can  you 
not  safely  pronounce  upon  the  manner  of 
my  proceeding  when  I  next  found  m3rself ' 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend  ?  Flora  made 
me  almost  breathless  with  her  embraces, 
kissing  me  repeatedly,  talking  incessantly 
— dashing  away  the  tears  when  they 
gathered  in  her  eyes  (just  such  tears  they 
were  as  one  may  dash  away  with  a  laugh, 
chatting  on  meanwhile  as  gladly  and  as 
gaily  as  though  tears  were  impertinences 
not  by  any  means  to  be  recognized)  ;  it 
was  like  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  a  May 
day  while  one  hears  the  nun-drops  dis- 
tinctly, and  yet  doubts  the  sound,  as 
they  patter  for  a  second,  and  not  a  second 
longer,  on  the  roof. 

In  vain  did  I,  so  much  older,  "  so  much 
wiser,"  she  declares,  Heaven  save  the 
mark !  attempt  to  exercise  the  self-control 
that  Flora  manifested  in  her  way,  and  a 
charming  way  it  is,  through  this  scene. 
I  spoke  of  my  deafness ;  I  attributed  it  to 
my  slumber ;  perhaps  it  was,  instead, 
owing  to  the  intentness  with  which  I 
carried  on  a  certain  argument  withki 
myself  in  those  very  moments.  But  the 
argument  was  all  of  no  avail ;  I  was  at 
least  wholly  and  totally  overcome ;  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  summer  thunder- 
storm the  dark  cloud  sailed  into  sight, 
and  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  there 
was  a  violent  downpour. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  given  into 
the  conduct  of  an  imp  of  darkness  for 
that  hour ;  and  he  took  a  special  delight 
in  thrusting  upon  my  recollection,  then 
and  there,  every  hard  experience  I  had 
passed  through,  every  grief  I  had  borne, 
every  hope  I  had  laid  in  the  coffin  and 
buried  in  my  heart's  thickly  populated 
cemetery !  the  valley  of  dry-bones  became 
on  an  instant  filled  with  life,  and  mch 
life! 

Though  we  had  not  met  before.  Flora 
and  I  had,  as  you  know,  often  spoken 
with  each  other ;  but  in  our  correspond- 
ence we  had  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to 
a  discussion  of  our  external  fortunes.  We 
had  said  from  time  to  time,  I  am  Hvmg 
here,  or  there ;  I  am  doing  this,  or  that. 
We  had  hardly  gone  beyond  these  state- 
ments ever.  Therefore,  though  for  the 
most  part  acquainted  with  the  leading 
incidents  of  each  6ther's  lives,  we  were 
like  strangers.    And,  in  some  respecta. 
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eyen  after  such  a  week  as  has  just  gone 
by,  we  may  yet  be  strangers ;  still  in  the 
life  of  our  affections  Siere  is  at  this 
moment  a  perfect  understanding  and 
unity.  But  we  are  so  unlike !  Our  edu- 
cation, our  habit  of  thought  and  life,  has 
developed  us  so  differently ;  and  then  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning,  we  are  not 
alike  by  nature.  If  we  touched  upon 
some  points  which  we  haye  not  yet 
touched  upon,  we  should  be  sure  to  dis- 
agree ;  and  for  that  I  have  as  little  di&- 
Dosition  as  Flora  herself  could  have.  I 
hear  your  emphatic  interrogatory,  Could 
these  north  winds  have  so  effectually 
frozen  up  the  troubled  sea  of  thought  ? 
Keenly  alive  am  I  to  the  &ct  that  no  such 
miracle  has  been  wrought.  If  you  were 
here,  doubtless  we  should  a^n  enter 
upon  our  customary  contests.  We  should 
again  attempt  to  compass  sea  and  land  in 
the  vain  hope  of  making  of  each  other  a 
proselyte.  Here  I  have  no  such  ambition. 
I  am  not  Lucifer ;  I  bring  no  Apple  of 
Discord  here. 

You  have  already  formed  a  clear  idea 
of  my  Flora — for,  as  I  said,  she  resembles 
the  likeness  of  our  mother — and  her 
character  and  daily  life  are  exactly  such 
as  you  would  imagine  the  fiice  expressed 
— ^full  of  joy,  fuller  of  gentleness,  fullest 
of  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 

The  life  that  Flora  liyes  you  can  plainly 
see  is  the  very  life  she  was  fitted  to  live ; 
— not  for  her  the  government,  but  the 
wise  yet  gentle  suggestion ; — not  for  her 
the  Commanding,  but  the  loving.  There 
has  been  here  no  thwarting  of  design — ^the 
purpose  of  her  life  is  apparent — she  is  fit- 
ted for  her  "  sphere ;"  is  happy  in  it  Her 
life  flows  on  peacefully  as  the  broad  deep 
river  flows  to  the  sea.  I  find  her  strong 
in  her  affections — her  piety  is  simple  and 
sincere,  without  cant  and  without  bigotry, 
and  without  formality.  She  is  proad  of 
Renwick,  and  respects  him.  He  is  not 
underyalued,  be  you  sure  of  that  -  Her 
life  has  nobly  and  trustingly  resolved 
itself  into  a  constant  and  glad  rendering 
of  sacrifice  to  him.  It  never  can  be  truly 
ill  with  her  in  this  life,  unless  "  curcum- 
stanoe,"  which  Bjrron  calls  an  "unspirit- 
ual  God  and  miscreator,"  interpose  to 
mar  the  image  of  manliness  now  apparent 
in  him. 

Flora  is  Renwick's  second  wife.  He  is 
full  ten  years  older  than  she.  His  little 
Isabel  is  three  years  old — and  then,  there 
is  Miss  Renwick.  How  shall  I  bring  all 
these  before  you?  By  telling  you  the 
separate  height  of  each  individual— their 
shape  and  size  by  actual  measurement — 
the  color  of  their  hair — the  color  of  thear 
eyes-— the  expression  most  diancteristio 


of  each ; — or  by  recording  some  oonyersa- 
tion — or  some  deed,  or  some  habit  peculiar 
to  them? 

I  observe  with  no  small  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  Renwick  has  not  taken 
this  little  sister  of  mine  into  his  heart, 
regarding  her  merely  as  a  plaything — ^he 
shares  with  her  his  best  thoughts — she 
knows  his  highest  aspirations.  .He  has  a 
blunt  way  of  speaking  that  would  amuse 
you — you  would  be  exceedingly  unwise 
if  jou  suffered  it  to  offend.  Society 
which  does  so  much  for  us,  both  of  good 
and  ill,  would  constrain  him  to  choose  his 
words,  and  adapt  his  manner  to  its  laws. 
.  But  up  here  in  these  wilds  he  is  what  I 
like  to  meet>-«  growth  of  the  soil  and  air 
— a  resolute  strong  mind,  a  good  heart,  a 
keen  perception,  a  ready  wit.  He  takes 
you  by  the  hand  in  a  way  that  is  proof 
positive  that  if  you  are  deserving  of  his 
friendship^  nothing  shall  prevent  your 
finding  a  place  in  his  affections,  and,  if 
need  be,  in  his  dwelling.  Those  with 
whom  he  associates  are  either  every  thiz^ 
to  him,  or  nothing.  If  I  cherished  a 
sophism,  suspecting  it  to  be  such,  he  is 
the  very  last  man  to  whom  I  would 
expose  it  He  is  a  Carlyle,  with  the 
bitterness  (Carlyle  is  something  beside 

AN    ESSENCE   OF  BITTERNESS,    is    he  UOt  ?) 

left  out.  He  would  not  deal  gently  with 
anything  that  looked  to  him  ungennine, 
untrue. 

Tall,  rugged,  an  eye  like  an  eagle's, 
under  a  massiye  brow ; — large  featured — 
hair  of  the  blackest  black — ^not  so  awk- 
ward as  careless,   or,  I  fancy,  perverse, 
after  a  good  old  Yankee  fashion ;  opinio- 
nated, sincere,  of  few  words,  thoughtful, 
solemn ;  this  is  the  style  of  man  whom  I 
call  "  brother  Renwick,"    whom  church 
people  call  "  deacon  Renwick,"  whom  the 
poor  of  the  village  call  "  the  doctor," — 
whom  Flora  calls  ^'dearest," — whom  Miss 
Susan  styles  ^'  Washington."    Certainly, 
obviously,  evidently,  he  is  not  like  your 
Frederrck,  with  his  dashing  independence 
of  thought,  word,  and  decni ;  nor  like  the 
courtly  Clarence,  who  might    shine    in 
king's  houses;-   nor  like  Albert,   whose 
courage  is  never  found  wanting  in  dire 
extremity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  noted 
for  an  almost  girlish  timidity.    Not  like 
any  that  you  haye  about  you.    You  would 
stare  at  him  a  day  or  two,  I  think,  won- 
dering what  this  farming  physician  really 
is  to  himself^  and  his  femily,  and   the 
neighborhood ;  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
poor.    But  if  you  made  him  your  diligent 
study  during  that  day  or  two,  as  I   did, 
you  would  love  him  heartily  as  I  do,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  investigation ;  whe- 
ther that  were  advisable  and  desirable,  or 
not. 
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Miss  Renwiek  is  the  doctor's  sister ;  a 
trae  New  England  growth,  just  as  her 
farother  is.  And  so  is  Flora  as  to  that ; 
there  are  violets  as  well  as  pines  up  here. 
This  lady  is  the  keeper  of  the  house,  and 
is  older  than  the  doctor.  I  like  her,  and 
I  don't  like  her.  I  like  her  straightfor- 
wardness; it  is  peculiar,  and  such  as  I 
have  iiot  observed  in  any  other  woman. 
I  like  her  independence;  the  way  in 
whieh  she  sets  at  naught  conventionalities 
is  eurioos  and  amusing  enough.  I  like 
her  industry;  only  it  seems  a  sort  of 
coDtinaal  rebuke  of  the  idle  habits  I  con- 
tracted under  your  roof^  Lina,  in  that 
enervating,  dear,  and  blessed  Southern 
Itnd.  Not  that  so  much  as  a  shadow  of 
a  suggestion  ever  escaped  her  that  a 
woman  of  my  years  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  fully  ascertained  what  she  shall 
doasd  be. 

I  like  her  because  she  is  a  natural  curi- 
osity, and  I  don't  like  her  because  I  can- 
not.    Have  I  not  made  a  clear  case  of  it  ? 

Perhaps  again,  because  when  Flora  says 
she  is  perfection  itself  I  begin  invariably 
to  question  as  to  wherein  the  perfection 
lies,  perhaps,  because  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  perfect  it  must  be 
after  the  manner  of  the  super-excellent 
machine  that  couldn't,  if  it  would,  go 
wrong.  It  may  betoken  my  total  de- 
pravity that  I  do  not,  and  cannot  chime 
in  with  Flora  when  she  says,  "  Susan  is 
so  good,  my  only  wonder  is  that  Renwiek 
sfaoold  ever  have  thought  of  marrying  me 
as  long  as  he  had  such  a  companion;" 
hat  at  such  times  I  am  always  sure  to  re- 
■lark  something  after  this  style,  "  Brother 
&  wouldn't  have  married  a  woman  like 
his  sister  if  she  had  been  the  only  woman 
kis  eyes  ever  looked  upon,  though  I  dare 
say  he  is  very  ibnd  of  her."  You  should 
SK  the  pleased  expression  with  which,  af- 
ter Ustening  to  such  an  assurance  as  this, 
the  little  wife  looks  up  and  says,  ^'  Yes, 
Agnes,  I  know  that  I  can  love  him  a  great 
d»l  better — "  and  here  the  sentence  is 
left  unfinished ;  only  once  did  she  make 
the  addition  and  climax,  ^'  than  she,"  and 
when  it  was  said  Flora  looked  as  if  she 
ahoold  never  be  quite  happy  again  until 
she  had  recalled  the  words. 

But  more  of  her  hereafter.  Let  me  es- 
cape to  little  'Bel,  who  is  verj  pretty, 
very  good,  and  very  dear  to  all  the  house- 
hold ;  the  youngest  of  four,  and  the  last 
surviving  of  the  doctor's  children.  She 
has  light  hair,  of  the  palest  yellow — it  is 
ahnost  white-^and  her  face  is  the  index 
of  perfect  health.  She  has  a  winning 
voioe,  and  winning  ways ;  for  the  rest,  I 
do  not  see  that  she  differs  much  from  Ma- 
ry's children ;  little  provocatives  to  vexa- 
tion, laughter,  sympathy,  and  tears,  as 


they  all  are.  Certainly  she  is  a  very 
child-like  child — a  lovely,  wayward  little 
thing. 

The  unmistakable  affection  lavished 
upon  little  'Bel  by  her  stepmother  is  my 
study  at  present.  While  Flora  aims  to 
do  a  mother's  whole  duty,  she  is  at  the 
same  time  careful  lest  her  tenderness 
lapse  into  weakness — lest  so  from  an  un- 
due fondness  she  should  fiiil  in  perform- 
ance of  her  duty.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  womanly  dignity  about  this  little  young 
stepmother,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can 
but  think  of  her  and  'Bel  as  children  to- 
gether. 

These,  with  the  servants,  form  the 
members  of  this  household :  a  word  as  to 
its  location,  that  you  may  behold  mc  as  I 
am  actually  surrounded,  a  fixed  fact  with- 
in a  fact  Renwick's  tent  is  pitehed  in  a 
mountainous  region,  as  you  already  know ; 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  my  chamber 
I  have  a  glimpse  of  the  ocean ;  in  an- 
other direction,  and  near  at  hand,  I  can 
see  a  tiny  lake  that  now,  at  this  moment, 
lies  like  a  burnished  shield — a  broad  and 
smooth  expanse  of  ice,  glistening  like  gold 
between  the  hills  in  the  light  of  to-day'i» 
sun ;  around  us,  or  rather  before  us,  the 
view  extends  over  many  miles;  it  must 
be  grand  in  summer-time  when  the  val- 
leys are  green,  and  the  rocks  stand  out 
gray  and  bold,  the  pines  crowning  them, 
the  streams  leaping  over  them,  as  Flora 
tells  me  they  do. 

The  house  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  lawn 
— even  now  the  place  is  very  beautiful — 
you  need  not  be  told,  though  the  grass  is 
covered  with  snow  three  feet  deep,  that 
the  lawn  is  remarkably  well  kept;  the 
varieties  of  trees,  protected  in  various 
ways  from  the  frosts,  tell  that  care  has 
not  only  been  taken  in  procu^ring,  but  al- 
so in  securing,  and  in  cultivating  beauty 
here.  The  building  is  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and  built  in  a  half  circle ;  tlie  central 
part  of  the  house  is  square,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  smaller  house ;  these 
wings  are  attached  to  the  main  building 
by  corridors,  or  galleries,  whose  outer 
presentment  is  that  of  a  curved  green 
blind.  The  effect  is  beautiful.  Approach- 
ing the  house  by  a  terraced  walk,  you  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  all  the  happiness  and 
beauty  that  is  really  abiding  there.  To- 
kens of  Renwick's  generosity,  Flora's 
taste,  and  Miss  Susan's  careful  overlook- 
ing, meet  you  at  every  hand.  They  load 
no  pinched  life  up  here  in  the  mountains ; 
and  I  were  worse  than  the  daughters  of 
the  horseleech  if  I  did  not  cry  "  enough," 
now  that  I  am  here,  and  at  peace. 

For  I  am  at  peace. 

No  gbost  or  vision  passes  through  my 
memory ;  I  have  been  a  child ;  but  the  re- 
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collectioDB  of  that  time  shall  not  trouble 
mc  here.  I  shall  attain  to  for^tfulness 
by  taking  to  myself  the  full  benefit  of  the 
curse  that  lighted  upon  Adam ;  there  was 
a  blessing  latent  in  that  curse :  I  will  la- 
bor, labor,  labor,  and  if  I  die — why,  be- 
lieve that  I  have  frozen,  and  not  that  the 
coroner  rendered  a  verdict  of  a  "  diseased 
heart" — of  such  "Aunt  Ag"  will  never 
die.  Adieu.  A.  B. 


XIL 

One  would  think  that  I  came  up  here 
into  the  frozen  regions  in  search  of  a  lover 

rather  than Well !  did  ever  any  one 

perish  of  a  laugh  ? 

I  arrived  here  on  a  Wednesday  after* 
noon,  and  every  Wednesday  evening  finds 
Pastor  Islington  partaking  the  hospitali- 
ties of  Deacon  Renwick's  table,  so  of 
course  he  was  at  the  deacon's  when  I  ar- 
rived.   Did  I  ever  mention  him  before  ? 

In  a  village  like  this,  the  pastor  is  a 
man  to  be  taken  into  special  considera- 
tion. You  desire  to  know  of  all  my  sur- 
roundings— then  you  must  listen  with  pa- 
tience while  I  talk  of  him,  for  already  we 
are  the  best  of  friends.  By  the  way,  let 
me  tell  you  I  am  already  in  office ;  the 
organ  in  his  church  has  been  closed  for  a 
year,  as  there  was  no  organist  living  in 
the  village ;  but  I  have  made  bold  to  open 
its  doors,  and  am  now  duly  installed  the 
*'  chief  musician  "  there !  Besides,  I  am 
going  to  write  a  book. 

And  I  think  I  shall  take  the  pastor  for 
my  hero. 

I  intrust  you  with  my  secret  When 
the  volume  is  announced  Mr.  Wayland 
may  hear  of  it  You  will  not  trouble  him 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  my  design  to 
eclipse  him  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere ;  let 
him  shine  as  he  will,  I  am  content  There 
ai-e  already  a  great  many  stars  in  heaven, 
but  doubtless  space  mig^t  be  found  there 
for  more. 

But  about  our  divine,  Mr.  Islington. 
To  whom  shall  I  liken  him  ?  To  Dean 
Swift,  if  you  can  conceive  of  that  worthy 
dispossessed  of  all  his  vile  qualities  and 
attributes.  No — no,  indeed  !  what  a  mis- 
take. It  is  unfortunate  that  I  should 
have  alluded  in  such  a  connection  to  so 
;rross  a  composition  as  the  ridiculous,  the 
worse  than  absurd  lover  of  Stella  and 
Vanessa. 

Down  in  the  valley,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Hock,  I  can  imagine  that  this  pastor  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  person  from  that  we 
have  for  our  guest  these  pleasant  social 
Wednesday  evenings.  There  he  has  his 
professional  dignity  to  maintain  !  He  must 
go  about  as  if  he  were  answerable  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  community.    He  must 


alas  for  poor  weak  human  nature!  he 
must  humbug  the  people,  or  they  wont 
listen  to  him.  He  must  by  his  looks, 
speech,  and  deeds,  inspire  them  with  a  sort 
of  respect,  an  aire-ful  sort  of  reverence, 
else  how  shall  he  dispose  of  their  difieren- 
oes — and  be  really  their  advocate,  and 
judge,  as  he  is — else  how  shall  he  induce 
the  heathenish  to  practise  love,  harmony, 
virtue,  godliness?  Let  him  be  only  as 
A  MAN  among  them,  what  vrould  become 
of  the  exalted  and  commanding  influence 
that  he  now  exerts?  So  though  the 
solemn  phiz  is  not  natural  with  him,  yet 
it  is  his  prerogative — and  let  him  wear  it, 
and  thank,  as  I  know  he  does,  the  Provi- 
denoe  that  leads  him  into  these  heights 
once  a  week  where  he  can  see  the  sun- 
shine in  all  its  brightness,  and  drink  in 
somewhat  of  the  poetry  of  life. 

Long  before  he  reaches  his  destination 
we  see  him  as  he  comes.  Little  'Bd, 
stationed  at  the  window,  announces  the 
first  appearing  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  Jonathan,  also  on  the  look-out, 
hurries  to  the  outer  gate,  the  minister 
alights — Miss  Renwick  or  Flora,  and 
sometimes  both  of  them,  go  to  meet  him 
at  the  hall-door ;  he  has  a  cordial  reoep* 
tion,  he  comes  in,  as  to  his  own  house, 
and  seems  ready  to  fold  us  all  in  his  arms, 
and  to  his  heart  Yes,  verily — and  1  be- 
lieve he  would  not  exclude  even  me. 

He  is  a  tall,  well-built  man,  but  he  has 
not  used  himself  with  perfect  justice. 
The  student  is  very  apparent  in  him; 
when  he  sits,  and  when  he  walks,  he 
stoops  and  b^ds.  It  may  be  graceftilly 
enough,  but  not  in  the  manner  conducive 
to  the  expansion  of  chest  ajid  lungs.  In 
the  pulpit  he  is  handsomer  than  any  man 
I  have  seen.  From  the  sky-light  above 
the  desk  the  rays  fall  upon  his  broad  fore- 
head like  a  blessing,  and  the  simple  fervor 
of  his  speech,  the  solemnity  of  his  manner 
make  him  quite  the  model  preacher,  to  lay 
mind. 

There  are  tones  of  his  voice  which  re- 
mind me  of  a  voice  I  shall  not  hear  again. 
Oh  Lina,  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  thns 
reminded  of  those  whom  we  once  associat- 
ed with  all  our  dreams  of  the  future ;  to 
know  that  they  be  in  the  world,  fulfilling 
all  you  had  desired,  to  you  they  are  no 
more  than  as  dead  and  buried.  Ton 
know  very  well  all  about  that  voice,  per- 
haps you  are  still  listening  to  it' every  day ; 
it  has  wonderful  strains  of  tenderness  and 
pathos,  has  it  not?  And  in  its  strength, 
and  energy,  and  majesty,  it  can  be  quite 
terrible  at  times,  can  it  not  ? 

Islington  is  unmarried :  at  home,  in  his 
little  parsonage,  down  in  the  village,  he 
lives  alone,  with  an  old  housekeep^  who 
loves  him,  and  regards  him  as  ^e  wonld 
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a  son,  rerering  him  Kkewise  as  her  pas- 
tor. Years  ago  he  would  have  establish- 
ed another  mistress  in  the  place  of  this 
old  woman,  bat  Renwick  was  the  mor3 
fortunate  suitor.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment, Miss  K obseryes,  and  yet, 

she  says,  he  had  here  a  good  opportunity 
for  showing  the  genuine  nobleness  of  his 
character.  During  the  lifetime  of  that 
lady,  as  now,  the  minister  was  a  frequent 
and  an  always  welcome  guest  here. 

Renwick  himself  also  told  me  of  this 
one  day,  and  he  added,  *^  It  is  my  duty  to 
find  a  wife  for  the  good  fellow.  I  have 
been  a  long  time  about  the  business — and 
really, '  aunt  Ag.,'  I  don't  know  of  a  bet- 
ter disposition  you  could  make  of  your 
heart  than  just  to  gire  it  over  at  once 
into  his  charge,  then  you  will  be  settled 
for  life." 

I  am  at  the  confessional,  or  I  would 
kave  you  to  guess  at  my  reply.  Alas  ! 
yoa  would  never  guess  at  my  weakness; 
that  T  sprung  up  as  one  electrified  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  in  jest — ^but  even  in 
jest  you  must  not  speak  so  to  me ; "  that 
then  the  poor  fool,  who  never  will  attain 
to  the  meanest  degree  of  self-control, 
msbed  from  the  room,  and  (this  you 
will  understand  and  beheve)  that  by  the 
time  she  had  arrived  at  this  climax,  she 
was  so  ashamed  of  her  weakness  that  she 
would  gladly  have  torn  her  hair,  or  raved, 
or  wept,  or  '  disciplined '  herself  in  any 
Catholic  manner,  had  she  not  known  that 
the  words  she  had  spoken  could  not  thus 
be  ignored.  When  will  this  life  of  mine 
kam  to  conduct  itself? 

While  I  was  still  in  this  state  of  mind 
Miss  Susan  came  into  my  room ;  there  was 
a  boc^  in  the  little  secretary  that  she 
wanted.  Instead  of  making  her  exit  im- 
mediately, as  was  her  custom,  for  she 
neter  loses  any  time  in  loitering  by  the 
way-side,  she  came  and  stood  by  my  table 
— when  she  entered  the  room  I  had  taken 
up  mj  pen,  supposing  that  this  would 
save  me  all  necessity  of  speech  ;  but  no, 
she  must  come  and  say — 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  this  little  instru- 
ment ;  you  find  nothing  that  pleases  you 
quite  as  well  in  your  new  home." 

'^  Oh  indeed,"  said  I,  "  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  things  that  I  greatly  prefer  to 
this.''  And  to  convince  her  of  my  sin- 
cerity I  added,  "  I  should  prefer  just  now 
that  you  would  tell  me  the  history  of  that 
portrait" 

^  That ! "  with  a  good  deal  of  evident 
surprise,  ^i#rhy,  that  is  the  likeness  of 
Washington's  first  wife ! " 

"  Yes — so  Flora  told  me.  but  she  must 
have  had  a  history  for  all  that"  I  said. 

""  Her  fiither  was  a  preacner  of  the 
Methodist  fiath ;  she  lived  at  Northamp* 


ton;  she  was  bom  in  1810,  married  in 
1830.  died  in  1842." 

^'  And  that  is  all :  born,  married,  and 
died !  I  should  judge  from  the  picture  that 
something  beside  might  be  told  of  her 
thirty-two  years.  Had  she  not  a  great 
deal  of  character,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence ?  " 

<<  All  that,  and  more." 

""  What  was  she  to  Renwick  ?  "  I  asked, 
my  curiosity  provoked  by  the  way  she 
answered  my  questiona 

^'  She  was  every  thing ;  if  you  had  been 
here  when  she  died  you  would  not  care 
to  hear  any  thing  about  it." 

"  I  fimcied  as  much ;  a  woman  with  a 
countenance  like  that  must  live  a  life 
that  will  make  itself  deeply  felt  Those 
associated  with  such  cluuracters,  feel  as  if 
wounded  in  the  vitals  when  they  die." 

Was  not  that  skilfully  said  ?  If  I  had 
gone  on  with  my  questioning  I  might 
have  questioned  till  now,  and  have  been 
no  wiser ;  but  my  words  unlocked  Miss 
Susan's  heart,  and  a  flood  of  words  poured 
forth. 

^'For  my  own  part  I've  no  desire  to 
live  through  another  such  trial  as  we  had 
when  Rachel  died.  Washington  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  senses ;  at  first  he  raved 
like  a  madnuin,  and  then  all  at  once  he 
became  silent,  and  never  spoke,  except  to 
give  some  order  to  his  workmen,  for 
weeks.  There  was  no  reasoning  with 
him.  I  never  tried  it  but  once,  and  Mr. 
Islington  told  me  just  to  leave  him  alone 
with  God.  It  was  so  different  here  when 
the  children  died.  Then  we  all  wept  to- 
gether, and  comforted  each  other;  but 
now  the  whole  house  seemed  to  have  fall- 
en with  Rachel." 

"Yet  he  married  again,  and  one  so  dif- 
ferent." 

"  Alike  in  no  one  thing.  But  you  see 
how  Washington  loves  Flora,  as  if  she 
were  his  daughter.  She  is  a  blessed  child. 
I  am  glad  there  is  such  a  difference ;  he 
would  never  think  of  the  contrast,  nor  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  living  wife  with  the 
dead  one,  as  he  might  have  dqijte  had  they 
been  at  all  alike.  There  is  room  in  hn 
heart  for  both — ^it  is  a  large  heart" 

"  But  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  marrying  again." 

"  It  was  the  most  proper  and  natural  thing 
in  the  world,"  said  the  sister  instantly. 

"  He  had  you,"  rejoined  I ;  "  it  was  very 
strange." 

"  It  was  God's  doing,"  she  said  humbly 
and  seriously ;  '*  what  could  I  be  to  him  I 
I  could  manage  vexr  well,  and  nwke  him 
comfortable,  and  1  know  w*  are  very 
mueh  attached  to  each  other.  But  Wash- 
ington requires  more,  and  your  sister 
makes  him  very  happy ;  he  is  very  proud 
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of  his  little^  young  wife,  and  she  loves  him 
as  much  as  Rachel  ever  did.  But  it  is  so 
different  as  7011  can  judge  by  their  poi^ 
traits.  You  find  a  great  friend  in  your 
pen,"  she  continued,  returning  to  that 
point,  ^I  have  often  wished  that  I  had 
the  '  pen  of  a  ready  writer ; '  though  per- 
haps if  I  had  I  shouldn't  make  good  use 
of  it.  Mr.  Islington  says  that  you  are  a 
poet,**  and  with  this  remark  she  left  me. 

A  poet !  here  was  a  thought.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  I  did  with  it ;  I  arose  from 
my  seat,  I  went  to  the  bow-window,  I 
looked  into  the  distance,  in  the  direction 
of  a  projecting  cliff,  which  is  made  more 
dear  to  my  observation  by  the  solitary 
and  gigantic  pine  that  crowns  it.  I  am 
looking  at  it  now.  How  clearly  and 
sharply  defined  its  branches  show  against 
the  skiey  background!  I  have  a  fancy 
that  this  may  Im  to  me  a  Tree  of  Life,  for 
it  suggests  invariably  a  train  of  thought 
which  I  believe  is  destined  to  lead  me 
somewhither — to  a  climax  where  I  shall 
at  last  remain  established,  a  fixed  point. 
Certainlv,  as  to  itself,  at  this  distance  the 
tree  looks  as  though  its  place  were  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens ;  as  though  it  could 
never  fall;  as  though  neither  shock  of 
time,  nor  lightning  blaze,  could  uproot  or 
cast  it  down  from  its  dizzy  pinacle.  If 
summer  actually  visits  this  region,  as  Flo- 
ra assures  me  that  it  does,  I  shall  scale 
that  height,  impracticable  as  the  feat  now 
seems  from  this  distance.  One  might 
hope  to  receive,  in  what  seems  to  be  an 
eternal  solitude,  the  Law  of  Life,  not  in- 
deed on  visible  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
tables  of  the  heart ;  and  one  might  pray 
that  He  whom  the  Lawgiver  typified 
would  break  that  inward  table,  and  leave 
the  triumphant  law  an  everlasting  wit- 
ness there  for  itself. 

Well  I  looked  at  the  old  pine,  and  pon- 
dered on  the  office  of  the  poet.  I  cate- 
chised myself  without  mercy.  I  thought 
upon  the  minnesingers  of  to-day,  on  those 
who  flourished  yesterday,  on  the  horde 
of  "  little  names,"  as  Bulwer  calls  them — 
Heavens !  what  a  horde !  and  then,  with 
all  becoming  teverence,  I  approached  my 
table,  raised  therefrom  my  pen,  and  laid 
it  on  an  altar— of  coal  within  the  stove ! 
And  satisfied  with  the  bright  blaze  that 
arose  therefrom,  I  went,  burdened  with 
the  recollection  of  mv  morning's  inter- 
view with  Renwick,  mto  Flora's  room. 
She  was  gathering  up  the  picture-books 
which  had  been  used  for  'Bel's  amuse- 
ment. I  spoke  out  without  ceremony, 
^  Did  you  know  that  I  was  actually  very 
nearly  manied  once  1 " 

No— of  course  she  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  she  began  to  look  at  me  with  a 
wonderful  degree  of  sympathy  and  surprise 


— more  indeed,  I  thought,  than  the  occa- 
sion warranted;  but  Flora's  sympathieB 
are  always  uppermost 

<' Such  is  the  fact."  I  said,  "and  I  have 
been  playing  the  fool  before  Renwick. 
What  shall  I  do  with  myself?" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Flora,  "  and  bdiave 
yourself." 

"Is  not  your  Mr.  Islington  ever  going 
to  marry  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
him,"  was  the  answer. 

So  "I  turned  myself  as  a  sunflower*' 
(rtofe,  Hans  Anderson),  sat  down — and 
prepared  myself  to  listen ;  and  this  was 
what  I  heard :  "  Renwick  told  you  that 
he  and  the  pastor  were  rivals  once.  Then 
the  poor  man  had  another  disappointment. 
Helen  McLeod— " 

"  The  blind  girl  I'm  going  to  see  with 
the  divine  man  to-morrow?  "  interrupted  I. 

"  Yes ;  he  would  have  married  her — but 
there  was  a  younger  and  gayer  man  who 
stole  her  affections  when  she  was  at  school 
in  Boston.  He  died,  was  killed  on  his 
way  here,  and  was  buried  the  very  daj* 
they  were  to  have  been  married.  And 
Islington  went  with  her  as  a  mourner  to 
the  funeral.  He  is  certainly  the  noblest 
fellow  in  the  world.  She  wept  herself 
blind — I  was  to  have  been  her  bride&- 
maid." 

•  "  It  is  a  sad  story ;  but  I  am  wonder- 
fully relieved  having  heard  it.  What 
shall  I  do  and  say  when  I  get  down  there  ? 
She  receives  none  of  her  friends,  the  pastor 
tells  me." 

"  /  have  not  seen  her  since  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  Mr.  Islington  told  me  that 
he  had  prevailed  on  her  to  receive  you. 
And  now  you  have  something  to  do  that^s 
worth  doing.  Do  it  well,  '  aunt  Ag.'  You 
will  have  all  sorts  of  reconciliations  to 
bring  about ;  for  this  calamity  has  had  a 
dreadful  inward  effect  upon  Nelly." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  will  teach  her,*' 
said  I,  ^*  that  she  ought  to  know  and  to 
take  for  her  consolation  those  words  of 
Byron — 

*  The  love  where  death  hath  set  its  seal 
Nor  time  can  chanse,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  Iklsehood  disavow/  " 

Flora  looked  up  anxiously  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  I  not  deserve  your 
confidence  ?  '* — but  I  was  blind  and  deaf  ^ 
not  dumb,  for  I  said,  "  Do  you  want  me 
to  turn  author,  Flora?" 

"  We've  all  been  talking  about  it,"  she 
replied,  looking  brightly  up,  and  laughing 
gently,  as  is  her  way  when  she  is  greatly 
pleased.  There's  the  ring  of  true  metal 
in  that  laugh. 

"Then  you  must  all  be  prepared  to 
hear  my  decision,"  said  I.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  swell  the  list  of  bardlings,  the 
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Felicias  and  Letitias — nerrer !  and  I  shall 
make  a  Terj  prosaic  affair  indeed  of  my- 
self. One  never  snoceeds  in  any  vocation 
nnless  he  gives  himself  up  to  it — if  I  make 
that  my  profession  I  shall  be  faithfal  to 
it — give  it  all  my  powers,  thoughts,  affec- 
tions and  desires.  I  shall  live  in  my  room 
in  the  midst  of  creatures  of  my  own  ima- 
gining, and  all  you  outside  my  door  will 
be  like  Hhin  air'  visions  and  so  on.  'Bel 
will  be  afraid  of  me — I  shall  be  afraid  of 
myself;  after  a  very  little  time  I  shall  be 
mightily  changed  from  what  I  am  now ; 
I  diall  be" — ^I  was  going  on  speaking 
more  and  more  earnestly,  and  fit)m  my 
honest  convictions,  when  Flora  exclaimed, 
^For  goodness  sake  stop,  Agnes!  you 
shall  never  be  an  author  in  this  house." 

And  that  wound  up  the  discussion,  for 
'Bel  awoke.  And  I  went  off,  carrying  her 
in  my  arms,  she  laughing  gleefully,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  transformation 
that  could  be  Effected  in  her  bearer  to  her 
terror  and  perpetual  consternation.  And 
with  this  my  letter  ends.  You  see  how  it 
goes  on  with  us  here.  We  are  a  happy  set 
of  gossips — the  days  come  and  vanish  like 
beautifal  shadows — the  country  is  splen- 
did— and  my  companions  are  a  blessed 
stody.    Here  endeth  this  epistle. 

A.  B. 


IV. 


I  HAVE  seen  "  Salathiel  I " — Mine  eyes 
have  beheld  the  Wandering  Jew!  Not 
Metta  Fuller's — nor  Eugene  Sue's — ^nor 
yet  the  Rev.  Greorge  Croly's  Wanderer, 
though  it  strikes  me  tiie  old  Quaker  might 
worthily  have  been  taken  by  either  as  a 
type — ^in  his  outer  presentment,  that  is 
to  say. 

He  is  the  father  of  Hellen  McLeod — 
and  she  it  was,  you  may  remember,  whom 
I  was  to  visit  the  day  after  my  last  letter 
was  written. 

Well,  the  visit  was  made,  and  many 
another  has  been  made  since  \  but  of  that 
I'm  to  tell  you. 

Our  call  was  well  timed,  for  we  found 
none  beside  Afiss  McLeod  and  the  servants 
in  the  house :  that  is,  the  old  man  was 
away  from  home.  Helen  has  no  mother 
—on  earth.  The  good  woman  went  to 
heaven  when  Nelly  was  a  child. 

When  we  went  into  the  parlor,  which 
quite  eclipses  every  other  in  the  village  in 
tne  matter  of  fine  decaration.  we  found 
Miss  Helen  there,  and  as  she  arose  to  re- 
ceive us,  her  eyes  glancng  towards  the 
door  through  which  we  entered,  it  seemed 
nnpossible  to  believe  that  their  light  was 
gone  for  ever.  Rarely  have  I  seen  a  more 
attractive,  "speaking"  face;  and  this,  to 
my  thinking,  was  its  language,  '^  I  have  suf- 


fered 80  much  that  I  can  never  rely  again 
on  any  earthly  hope,  however  fair  in  its 
seeming  it  may  be.  I  fear  nothing,  for  I 
have  known  the  worst  I  desire  nothing* 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired.  Pity 
me  not — you  are  exposed  to  the  same 
trials  I  have  borne :  leave  me  alone — what 
have  you  to  share  with  me  that  I  could 
vnsh?"  This  certainly  has  been  the  lan- 
guage of  her  conduct,  to  all  except  the 
pastor,  who  would  never  listen  to  such 
message  or  idea-'-and  now  he  has  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  adopt  another  language 
towards  me.  You  see  in  his  conduct  how 
a  true  man  can  truly  and  steadfastly  love 
without  selfishness,  without  pride — for 
the  dictate  of  a  common  pride,  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  ordinary  selfishness,  would 
prompt  him  to  far  other  action  than  this 
we  behold  in  him. 

In  person  Helen  is  quite  beyond  the 
ordinary  height,  and  she  is  exceedingly 
graceful.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  light  blue. 
Mr.  Islington  says  they  were  brilliant 
once  as  this  firmament,  which  to-day,  and 
I'd  almost  said  every  day,  I  think  of,  as 
an  immense  and  perfect  sapphire  in  the 
signet  ring  of  the  King  of  nations.  Her 
hair  is  a  light  brown,  and  this  she  wears 
braided,  and  looped  up  in  a  very  becoming 
manner.  She  is  not  a  distinguished  look- 
ing person,  but  a  girl  that  must  be  loved 
with  utmost  tenderness  by  those  that  love 
her.  Her  voice  is  just  the  voice  I  expected 
to  hear  issuing  from  her  lips — musical, 
firm,  calm,  and  deliberate  in  its  utterances. 
It  is  a  luxury  to  listen  to  the  delicious 
languor  of  her  speech  at  timef^  and  then  to 
note  its  sudden  changes  with  the  changing 
thought.  She  is  such  a  woman  as  one 
(myself)  loves  to  gaze  upon  and  think 
about. 

I  sat  down  beside  her  as  beside  an  old 
friend,  feeling  as  if  I  had  known  her  al- 
ways. Don't  you  want  to  know  how 
we  talked,  and  what  we  talked  about  ? 

Aftw  a  few  minutes'  chat  the  pastor 
left  us,  to  visit  one  of  his  parishioners,  and 
then  followed  this  conversation.  When 
Mr.  Islington  had  closed  the  door  after 
him,  Helen  said,  "  I  have  asked  so  many 
questions  about  you,  Miss  Bond,  that  I 
have  ascertained  exactly  your  look.  Of 
course  you  and  Flora  think  it  y^rj 
strange  that  I  should  consent  to  receive 
you  when  I  had  so  often  declined  her 
visits.  It  is  all  Mr.  Islington's  fault.  He 
insisted  on  your  coming,  and  lectured  me 
on  my  duties  in  such  a  way  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  guilty  of  some  hein- 
ous crime  in  barring  out  my  friends  so 
long.  I  want  to  hear  you  talk.  Tell  me 
if  the  tea-rose  stands  exactly  in  the  right 
place ;  if  the  sun  shines  upon  it  in  the 
way  it  should ;  and  if  the  roses  are  per- 
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feet  and  beautiful.  Talk  to  me  as  you  do 
to  the  pastor  and  your  sister^  if  you  think 
it  worth  your  while ;  otherwise — " 

"  Otherwise  be  off,  and  say  nothing  ? 
That  1  cannot  do,  for  Mr.  Islington  has 
driven  the  horses  away,"  said  I.  "  Yet  I 
thank  you  for  the  suggestion ;  it  is  like 
opening  a  door  very  graciously  for  one 
who  hardly  hoped  for  more  than  oppor- 
tunity to  hammer  away  at  the  bolted 
obstacle,  with  no  manner  of  assurance 
that  it  would  ever  be  opened.  But  as  to 
the  tea-rose,  you  know  all  about  it  that  I 
can  tell  you.  You  know  that  it  stands 
alone  on  the  frame  made  for  it ;  and  that 
on  no  account  would  any  one  venture  to 
remove  it.  or  to  place  other  plants  beside 
it  You  know  moreover  that  the  number 
of  buds  apparent  thereon  is  969,  or  there- 
abouts ;  that  not  less  than  twelve  roses  are 
in  full  blossom ;  and  that  the  sun  is 
shining  on  them  all  as  if  it  loved  them, 
and  had  taken  them  under  its  special  care. 
You  know  that  the  room  is  filled  with 
their  fragrance — why  should  I  tell  you 
about  the  rose-tree,  then?  I  had  much 
rather  hear  you  sing  ^Consider  the 
Lilies.' "  "  Who  told  you  that  I  sung  it, 
Agnes  ?  »  "  The  pastor,  Helen."  "  Tell 
me  first  about  the  Georgia  Cathedral." 
"Who  told  you  that  I  had  seen  it, 
Helen  ?  "  *•  The  pastor,  Agnes."  "  Very 
well,"  said  I ;  "  when  your  friends  go  to 
Savannah,  tell  them  to  continue  their 
travels  to  Bonaventura,  a  place  about  five 
nules  distant  from  that  city.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  the  ruins  of  a  place 
once,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary still,  in  the  possession  of  a  commo- 
dore in  our  navy,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
wandering  through  a  road  that  rejoices  in 
the  name  of  ^  Thunderbolt  Road.'  The 
avenue  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  the 
stillness  of  death  reigns  through  its 
length  and  breadth.  The  roof  of^  this 
Cathedral  of  Nature^  its  fretted  arches — 
that  is  to  say,  the  mtertwined  branches 
of  those  splendid  oak-trees,  the  majestic 
pillars  that  line  the  great  aisle — cannot  be 
compared  for  beauty  and  vastness  to 
those  arranged  by  any  human  architect 
Such  a  light  falls  there  as  was  never  seen 
even  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  grand- 
est '  storied  fane.'  The  grove  is  of  live- 
oak  trees,  and  this  is  the  wonder  of  it  all ; 
from  the  branches  of  those  trees  depend 
long  festoons  of  hairy  moss,  gray  and  most 
venerable  in  appearance;  you  think  as 
Tou  look  upon  the  bearded  trees,  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  when  the  wind 
sighs  through  the  branches,  swaying  the 
pendant  moss  solemnly  to  and  fro,  you 
say  in  a  poet's  words,  ^  It  soundeth  like 
Amen  sung  by  a  choir  of  mourning  men ; 
an  affirmation  full  of  pain  and  glorying !' 


You  might  measure- these  beards  not  by 
the  inch  but  by  the  yard.  I  wish  all  the 
world  could  go  there  and  worship ! "  By 
which  exclamation  you  will  see,  lina^ 
that  I  am  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  our  last  visit,  but  I  was  do- 
ing my  best  at  description,  and  of  course 
was  bound  to  present  my  own  impres- 
sions with  every  sort  of  emphasis. 

^*  What  a  place  to  die  in ! "  was  Helen's 
only  exclamation. 

It  was  the  very  thing  natural  for  her 
to  say,  but  I  did  not  Mke  to  hear  it.  and  I 
said,  ^'  The  last  place  in  the  world.  In- 
finitely preferable  is  the  clear  open  space 
where  the  sunlight  meets  with  no  ob- 
struction. No !  when  our  souls  go  through 
the  shadow  of  death,  let  the  natural  sun* 
light  at  least  be  around  us.  The  place  is, 
however,  consecrated  by  a  death,  a  tragic 
&te.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  youth  who 
was  so  impressed  and  affected  by  his  visit 
to  this  remarkable  spot,  that  he  gave 
himself  over  to  Charon  there,  voluntwily 
throwing  himself  into  the  dark  and  tur^ 
bid  stream  that  flows  along  its  borders. 
He  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  wild 
imagination,  and  so  ran  violently  down 
and  perished  in  the  waters." 

"  Some  unendurable  grief  was  the  ooca- 
sion,  doubtless.  Now  I  will  sing  for  yon, 
before  you  ask  roe  again,  that  you  may  be 
convinced  of  my  desire  to  please  you." 

And  she  sang,  or  rather  chanted,  with 
the  sweetest  and  purest  voice  I  ever  heard, 
some  verses,  two  or  three  of  which  I  oop^r 
for  you,  they  are  so  beautiful.  The  pas- 
tor had  repeated  them  for  her,  and  she 
remembered  them,  and  gave  to  them  a 
tune ;  but  he  could  not  tell,  neither  do  I 
know,  the  author.    They  are  called 

"THE  IKTEBCE880R," 

and  the  first  verses  are  thus : — 

**  Fatbkb  I  I  brinf  a  worthleas  child  to  thoe. 
To  claim  thy  panlon,  once,  vet  once  asain. 
Receive  him  at  mv  huld^  for  be  la  mue. 
He's  a  worthless  child— he  owns  ills  gniit: 
Look  not  on  him— be  will  not  bear  thy  glaaoe — 
Look  but  on  me— rU  hide  his  filthy  garments; 
He  pleads  not  for  hlmMlf— be  dares  not  plead; 
His  eanae  Is  mine— I  am  hb  Intercessor. 

*By  that  unchanged,  nnchanslng  oath  of  mln»— 
By  each  pure  drop  of  blood  I  lost  for  him ; 
By  all  the  sorrows  sraTcn  on  my  sonl : 
By  every  woond  I  bear — ^I  claim  it  dn^- 
Father  divine  I  I  would  not  have  htm  lost  I 
He  is  a  worthless  child — ^bnt  be  is  mine  t 
Sin  hath  destroyed  him— sin  hath  died  in  me ; 
Batan  hath  bound  him— Satan  is  my  slave — 
Death  hath  desired  him— I  have  conquered  Death. 

"I  oould  not  bear  to  see  him  cast  aw^, 
Vile  as  he  is,  the  weakest  of  my  flock. 
The  one  who  grieves  me  most,  that  loves  me  leas^— 
Yea,  though  his  sins  should  dim  e^ch  spark  of  love,-^ 
I  measure  not  my  love  by  his  retumi 
And,  though  the  stripes  I  send  to  bring  him  homa 
Should  serve  to  drive  him  farther  from  my  arm^ 
SLiU  he  is  minA.    I  lured  him  ftom  the  woirld. 
He  has  no  home,  no  right,  but  in  my  love. 
Though  earth  and  hell  combined  against  him  ritc^ 
Vm  bound  to  rescue  him-^br  We  are  ona^ 
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I  saw  Mr.  Islington  passing  through 
the  yard  while  she  was  singing  the  first 
verse ;  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  in 
the  parlor,  bat  remained  in  the  entry,  len- 
til Helen  had  finished ;  his  face  was  ra- 
diant when  he  came  in ;  he  had  caught 
the  words,  and  it  was  a  great  hope,  either 
of  the  pastor  or  the  friend,  perhaps  both, 
that  shone  in  his  eyes  and  broke  forth  in 
his  words  then,  for  he  spoke  as  one  in- 
i^Mred: 

"When  I  hear  a  song  like  that,  or  any 
that  has  the  spirit'  of  devotion  in  it,  sung 
in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  by  one  or  many, 
I  love  to  think  of  it  as  ascending  from  this 
earth;  mounting  higher  and  higher  through 
the  ardies  of  holiness,  until  at  last  it  falls 
as  a  purified  and  pleading  angel  before 
the  Throne  of  God.  And  I  believe  that 
the  office  of  music,  of  song,  is,  legitimately, 
to  exercise  just  such  an  influence  upon 
oar  souls  as  we  might  suppose  would  be 
produced  did  the  angel  song,  of  which  I 
love  to  dream,  kneel  actually  before  our 
Father,  and  plead  for  us  in  heaven." 

This  was  a  strain  in  which  I  had  not 
heard  the  pastor  indulge  before,  and  of 
coarse  for  a  little  time  I  was  quite  struck 
dumb.  I  seem  indeed  to  have  beheld  him 
man  altogether  new  capacity  in  this  house, 
as  another  sort  of  man.  As  the  consoler, 
certainly  be  has  the  most  refined  and  ex- 
alted idea  of  what  human  friendship  may 
be.  And  this  office  of  the  consoler  he  fills 
so  well — he  does  the  work  here  given  him 
to  do  so  cheerfully,  apparently  in  perfect 
self-forgetfulness,  as  if  in  constant  remem- 
brance of  the  lines, 

**  The  bniisM  reed  He  will  not  break 
AffliodooB  all  Hit  children  feci. 
He  wounds  us  for  Hia  mercy^s  aake, 
He  wonnds  to  heaL** 

So  is  he  waiting  patiently  for  the  heal- 
ing and  the  restoration ;  hoping  manfully, 
aiid  doing  unobtrusively  what  he  may  to 
hasten  the  desirable  result.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  Helen  spoke  of  life  as 
of  a  desert,  and  such  I  can  well  imagine  it 
appears  to  her ! 

But  the  good  man  would  not  allow  it 
for  a  moment  '^  Let  us  rather  caU  it  a 
garden,  my  friends,"  he  said.  '^  It  is  filled 
with  trees,  and  herbs,  and  flowers.  True, 
the  weeds  find  ample  room  for  growth, 
but  we  may  help  to  remove  them ;  and 
as  to  the  shade-trees,  we  may  choose  be- 
tween them.  Here  is  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge— ^there  the  Tree  of  Thorns.  Choose. 
Here  is  enervation,  sloth,  and  a  sensuous 
joy — there  toil,  self-sacrifice,  the  rewards 
of  &ith  !  Under  the  branches  of  one  of 
these  trees  a  table  is  spread  in  the  shade 
of  the  tree !  and  the  fruit  piled  thereon  is 
golden — does  it  seem  fair  and  ^good'? 
From  the  branches  of  the  other  was  a 


crovm  woven — given  the  wearer — a  King 
whose  dominion  shall  have  no  end — in  his 
last  hour  of  life  on  earth ;  how  emblematic 
of  the  life  that  He  had  lived  I  They  who 
gather  beneath  this  Tree  may  also  rest, 
but  their  couch  is  not  one  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury. The  fruit  they  may  gather,  but  it 
will  neither  into:dcate  them  nor  much  re- 
joice them.  Yet  will  they  be  well  content 
to  rest  there,  and  to  feast  thus,  and  to 
choose  their  staff  from  the  thorn-branch, 
and,  leaning  on  that,  to  be  recognized 
among  the  subjects  of  the  King  that  was 
thomed  on  Calvary.  For  they  know  that 
the  revellers  might  as  well  feed  on  ashes 
as  on  that  golden  fruit.  For  them  is  it 
reserved  to  behold  a  ^  splendor  in  the  grass, 
a  glory  in  the  flower'  quite  independent  of 
the  visible  beauty — in  every  act  and  duty 
of  life  they  recognize  a  sacredness.  The 
incidents  of  life  are  but  accordant  links  in 
the  chain  of  Providence ;  to  them  every 
passing  event  is  full  of  wonderful  signifi- 
cance. Joy  or  sorrow,  let  it  come  as  it 
will,  it's  his  ordaining,  they  accept  it  with 
— ^not  resignation,  let  us  not  say  that — 
but  with  thankfulness.  God  is  over  all 
and  in  all ;  why  can  we  not  see  that,  and 
act  upon  it  ?  How  well  Ruskine  has  said, 
'  His  infinity  is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only 
un&thomable — not  concealed,  but  incom- 
prehensible; it  is  a  clear  Infinity,  the 
darkness  of  the  pure  unsearchable  sea.'  " 

And  much  more  that  I  do  not  now  bear 
in  mind ;  of  which  perhaps  you  will  be 
glad. 

This  friendship,  of  three  links,  I  pro- 
phesy is  to  be  no  ordinary  aflair.  Miss 
Renwick  says  it  will  end  in  a  marriage. 
I  hope  it  may,  as  I  tell  her  also;  and 
then  sometimes  she  looks  surprised,  and 
sometimes  incredulous ;  she  will  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am  not  eventually  to  take  my 
place  down  there  in  the  parsonage  and 
become  the  minister's  helpmeet!  Quite 
obviously  she  is  not  yet  awakened  to  an 
idea  or  a  respectable  appreciation  of  the 
manner  of  friendship,  which  so  much  in- 
vigorates the  pastor  and  me!  But  let 
her  "gang  her  ain  gate"  and  think  as 
she  can ;  so  long  as  she  does  not  actually 
proceed  to  proposing  terms  in  my  behalf, 
I  am  content. 

I  am,  after  all,  most  fortunate.  And  I 
know  that  you  are  envying  me  this  dis- 
covery I  have  made  of  a  character  that 
could  love  so  profoundly  as  to  weep  itself 
blind  when  death  came  between  it  and 
the  object  of  its  love.  It  does  indeed 
delight  me  that  such  a  study  is  before 
me ;  I  shall  master  it,  be  very  sure.  And 
I  wonder  if  such  a  study  could  be  afibrded 
elsewhere  than  up  in  this  region  where 
impressions  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
frozen  in,  or  imbedded  like  crystals,  amid 
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the  DAtmrnl  and  abundant  rocks  of  the 
human  nature,  as  developed.  In  all  the 
^^  fiery  Southerners'*  I  have  seen,  I  have 
never  discerned  the  glowing  of  a  passion 
so  genuine  as  in  this  girl,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  so  at  length,  for  your  edification. 
Yea,  not  of  erne  who  has  turned  suddenly 
to  stone — or  iron,  alas,  for  I  feel  this  last 
to  be  much  the  most  applicable  term ;  but 
this  blind  girl  is  a  more  agreeable,  touch- 
ing, edifying,  and  lovable  monument 

I  saw  "  Salathiel "  as  we  came  from 
the  house  after  we  had  taken  leave  of 
Helen.  I  had  seen  him  before  and  have 
seen  him  since :  he  is,  as  I  told  you,  Helen's 
father.  Her  loveliness  and  his  hideous- 
ness  make  a  contrast  such  as  only  a  very 
daring  artist  would  attempt  to  portray  on 
the  same  canvas.  But  in  spite  of  his 
loathsome  appearance,  they  tell  me  his 
heart  is  tender  as  a  girl's,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  his  poor  child  has  no  bound.  He 
goes  about  arrayed  in  a  coat  that  only 
does  not  drag  upon  the  ground  as  he 
walks;  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  his  head 
bent  upon  his  chest,  his  eyes  greedily 
peering  ground-ward,  and  a  more  infemitl- 
looking  object  you  never  beheld.  He  had 
been  an  intemperate  man  for  years,  but 
his  daughter's  affiiction  seems  to  have 
wrought  a  change  in  him,  and  to  have 
done  a  good  work  for  him  so  fiir.  But 
the  vile  habit  has  been  so  long  indulged 
in  that  he  is  branded  ^ith  it,  and  must 
bear  about  with  him  as  long  as  he  lives 
the  proof  of  his  fatal  infatuation.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  they  who, 
Nebuchadnezzar-like,  go  feeding  as  beasts 
through  the  fields  of  the  world,  must 
themselves  bear  their  burden ;  that  how- 
ever they  may  distress,  and  trouble,  and 
wrong  others,  the  chief  woe  must  alight 
on  their  own  head  !  Blessed  provision  of 
Providence ! 

Since  our  first  visit,  I  have  been  to  the 
McLeods'  alone,  and  such  talks  as  we 
have,  Lina  I  I  may  be  doing  this  young 
girl  some  good  by  my  cheerfulness — (my 
dieerfulness !) — and  conversation ;  but 
she  is  doing  more  for  me  than  I  can  do 
for  her.  I  am  willing  to  own  it.  I  be- 
lieve she  will  prove  to  me  to  be,  to  all 
intents,  the  philosopher's  stone.  They 
say  that  the  spring  bursts  suddenly  on 
this  "up  country" — that  a  day  of  warm 
sunshine  works  a  miracle  here.  I  am 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  time  to 
come ;  and  listening,  I  cannot  tell  how 
eagerly,  for  the  first  song  of  Undine  as 
she  comes  dashing  through  the  forests, 
and  over  the  mountain-side. 

After  that,  I  shall  be  fully  revived; 
but  now,  oh  for  a  little  warmth  beside 
that  of  the  roaring  stoves !  I  want  to  be 
aim 3)  not  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber — 


that  oppresses  me— ^ut  in  the  stillness  of 
the  wooids !  if  I  found  myself  in  the  Bene- 
ventura  Cathedral  on  the  verge  of  that 
stream,  I  wonder  what  my  next  step 
would  be  ?  But  this  is  trash,  and  not 
worthy  the  pen  of  one  who  intends  to  be 
the  Bacon  ^*  of  America" !  I 

Your,  A.  B. 


V. 

It  is  spring-time  here  in  the  mountains ; 
and,  more  than  spring-time,  it  is  summer. 
Oh  Lina,  I  have  seen  the  miracle,  and  yet 
I  am  not  satisfied  . . .  Very  clearly  I  be- 
hold the  truth  . . .  There  is  nothing  left 
for  me !  I  must  get  me  a  thorn-branch 
from  that  tree  of  which  the  pastor  spoke, 
and  feast  on  its  fruit,  and  then  go  on  my 
way  trusting  to  it  for  my  support  in  the 
journey.  The  spring  that  was  to  have 
strengthened  me,  has  made  me  as  weak 
as  a  child ;  I  could  better  endure  the  face 
of  nature  when  she  lay  wrapped  in  the 
pure  white  shroud,  than  now,  after  this 
resurrection,  when  she  appears  so  radiant 
in  her  joy  and  gladness. 

You  speak  of  Way  land's  successes; 
why  should  you  name  him,  and  why  do 
I  ?  Let  him  pass.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
am  glad  or  grieved  to  hear  of  him,  and  it 
were  folly  to  stop  and  strive  to  analyze 
my  thought  upon  the  subject 

But  though  this  spring-time  has,  through 
its  influences,  shown  me  to  myself  in  a 
way  most  likely  to  humiliate,  I  can  but 
think,  how  infinite  a  compensation  is  it 
for  them  who  endure  the  storms  of  winter, 
the  piercing  winds,  the  searching  frosts. 
For  them  the  disappearing  snow,  the 
breaking  and  the  falling  towers  of  ice; 
the  warmer  and  the  warmer  wind,  the 
budding  tree,  the  springing  grass,  the 
unfolding  fiower ;  these  are  in  their  infiu- 
ence  so  happy  that  one  thinking  of  these 
north-land  people  might  well  speak  of  the 
regenerating  influences  of  the  spring-time ; 
understanding  in  the  heart  what  that 
means. 

If  I  were  a  poet,  I  should  be  singing 
now,  and,  as  it  is,  herein  you  find  a  sup- 
plement to  the  confession  of  weakness 
made  above.  I  often  do  find  myself 
singing  in  my  heart  There  is  occasional 
melody  there.  It  is  surprising  how  at 
times  we  can  totally  forget  ourselves, 
entirely  lose  our  self-consciousness.  We 
seem  in  such  moments  translated  to  a 
height  above  all  individual  griefs,  and  so 
transfigured  that  they  cannot  recognize 
us.  I  have  been  made  alive  to  this  fact 
this  spring-time. 

There   is  another  little  child  in  the 
house  —  and   they  call    him    Islington 
With  Flora  he  is  exalted  into  a  sort  of 
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household  god — an  object  for  general  ad- 
miration and  favoi^— and  yet,  it  is  touch- 
ing to  observe  the  increase  of  tenderness 
that  tnarks  her  demeanor  towards  the 
eldest  child.  'Bel  was  never  surer  of  her 
place  in  the  step-mother's  affections  than 
at  this  very  time,  when  one  would  not 
greatly  wonder  if  the  young  parent  were 
engrossed  in  her  new  care. 

A  few  mornings  ago  we  were  electrified, 
if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term  of  expres- 
aon,  by  the  entrance  at  the  opened  win- 
dow of  a  large  and  beautiful  butterfly, 
which  fluttered  about  the  room,  and  set- 
tled at  last  on  the  hand  of  the  nurse, 
who  held  little  Islington  in  her  arms. 
And  at  this,  the  thoughtless  old  creature 
must  go  groping  back,  searching  through 
her  memory  for  a  corresponding  event— -a 
newspaper  story,  of  an  insect  that  thus 
alighting,  came,  as  ours  proved  by  the 
after^vent,  to  warn  the  household  of  a 
speedy  death  there.  The  poetical  feature 
of  the  incident  was  not  that  which  most 
deeply  impressed  Flora — she  was  lying  in 
a  dead  faint  when  I  went  to  her  bedside ! 
since  then  she  has  been  very  ill,  and  I  am 
now  writing  in  her  room,  and  keeping 
watch  here.  Meantime  the  penitent  old 
nurse-woman  looks  every  moment  as  if 
she  were  about  to  dissolve  in  tears.  It  is 
certain  she  will  tell  no  more  of  her  stories 
for  our  edification ;  but  as  to  the  young 
Islington — death,  I  am  confident,  will  not 
co!uc  nigh  him.  Yet  though  Flora  has 
all  the  sureties  of  his  long  life  that  perfect 
health  can  give,  an  arrow  is  lodged  in  her 
heart  that  will  not,  I  fear,  be  removed 
speedily. 

Helen  McLeod,  I  have  had,  for  some 
time,  under  my  special  supervision!  I 
have  adopted  her  in  my  heart ;  and  very 
likely  I  shall  go  into  the  village  and  take 
my  abode  with  her,  for  this  is  her  plea, 
and  "  Salathiel's,"  whenever  I  meet  them ! 

What  shall  I  make  of  her?  I  am 
sometimes  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.  Is  it 
not  at  all  times  and  in  every  circumstance, 
an  important,  a  momentous  question? 
And  the  inquiry  even  from  me  is  not  pos- 
sibly so  absurd  as  you  might  deem  it 
For  really  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  of  her  what  I  will.  She  defers, 
and  submits,  and  depends  upon  me,  in  a 
way  that  would  sorely  trouble  me  if  I  had 
not  the  pastor  at  hand,  who  has  cU  heUri 
her  best  interests,  and  who  will  be  sure  to 
counsel  wisely.  From  my  convictions  I 
honestly  say,  that  if  I  coufd,  I  would  hn- 
mediately  give  to  her  another  human  love. 
Not  that  she  might  thus  be  brought  to 
forget  the  old.  But  I  am  clearly  con- 
viiioed  that,  though  no  words  of  mine 
would  induce  her  to  believe  it,  all  this  af- 
fection which  she  is  lavishing  on  the  dead 


is  given  to  him  solely  because  none  say 
to  her,  or  act  to  her  this  truth,  that  an- 
other can  be  to  her  what  he  was.  She 
has  a  loving  heart,  and  one  that  Provi- 
dence never  intended  to  go  languishing 
among  graves,  in  the  place  of  sepulchres. 
She  is  too  young  to  be  utterly  and  foi 
ever  cast  down.  I  believe  I  know  of  one 
who  but  loves  her  better,  more  tenderly 
and  devoutly,  because  of  her  affliction,  and 
her  manner  of  receiving  it.  And  yet  I 
say  this,  even  while  I  ^ar  in  mind  that 
Miss  Renwick  observed  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, "  When  may  your  friends  be  so  pre- 
suming as  to  congratulate  you,  Agnes?  " 

Do  you  guess  what  she  meant  ?  I  ask- 
ed, and  the  stupid  answer  was,  '*WheQ 
will  our  pastoress  be  inducted  into  her 
new  living  ?  " 

To  say  that  I  stared  upon  the  questioner 
vrith  an  ill-controlled  indignation,  would 
be  but  a  feeble  expression  of  my  glance, 
thought,  or  feeling,  I  fear;  to  say  that 
something  of  an  ominous  and  terrific  tone 
was  in  my  voice  when  I  spoke,  would 
hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  exceedingly 
tragic  emphasis  with  which  I  said,  ^^  Miss 
Renwick,  was  it  of  me  that  you  were 
speaking  with  the  pastor  this  morning 
when  I  disturbed  you  ?  You  were  coun- 
selling him  to  marry  the  stranger  who 
had  found  shelter  for  a  few  weeks  under 
your  brother's  roof  I  Let  me  tell  you  I 
regard  this  as  a  most  cruel  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  if  you  wish  to 
drive  me  from  this  place  you  are  doing 
exactly  that  thing  which  will  accomplish 
the  object."  But  after  I  left  the  poor 
creature  to  the  contemplation  of  these 
words,  a  thought  of  Flora  and  Renwick 
hurried  me  back  to  her  still  more  rapidly, 
and  I  found  her  standing  as  if  petrified  in 
the  same  place :  then  I  compelled  myself 
to  say ;  ^*  1  am  not  as  happy  as  I  have 
been  in  my  life,  why  and  wherefore  you 
will  not  ask,  but  I  will  say  that  you  wound 
me  in  a  way  that  you  would  not  willingly 
wound  a  fellow  beings  when  you  speak  to 
me  and  of  me  as  you  have."  I  suppose  I 
was  half  weeping  when  I  said  it,  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  have  been  half  beside  myself 
when  I  made  this  sort  of  confession  to  Miss 
Susan,  but  the  true  woman  came  up  and 
triumphed  in  her  over  other  central  powers. 
I  knew  it,  though  all  she  said  was,  ^'  I  am 
very  sorry,  Agnes."  I  suppose  besides 
that  I  forgave  her  thereupon  when  ^e 
asked  me  to  do  so— though  perhaps  not 
as  entirely  as  I  should  have  done,  or, 
would  I  be  telling  this  to  you  ? 

I  must  have  a  talk  with  Islington.  7 
am  glad  thai  he  declined  the  honor  oj 
my  hand  I  Of  late  I  have  prevailed  upon 
Helen  to  climb  the  hills  back  of  her  father's 
place  with  me,  we  have  wandered  off  many 
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times  into  the  country  round  about,  arm 
in  arm,  and  in  such  excursions  I  have  oc- 
cupied myself,  and  amused  her,  by  telling 
how^  the  views  which  her  eyes  had  sur- 
veyed a  thousand  times,  strike  my  eyes 
as  they  gaze  upon  the  country  from  these 
points  for  the  first  time. 

She  is  happier  than  she  has  been  in 
many  months,  and  she  says  that  she  has 
to  thank  me  for  it,  that  she  believes  I  was 
sent  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
verting her  from  the  heathenish  darkness 
into  which  she  had  fallen !    Lina,  these 


words  cut  me  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
and  yet  they  make  me  glad.  She  speaks 
to  me  now  with  perfect  freedom  of  the 
bereavement  that  smote  her  so  sorely ; 
and  while  over  my  own  heart's  story  I 
have  kept  dead  silence,  I  have  striven  to 
console  her.  Had  she  but  known,  or  could 
she  now  guess  the  faintncss  of  that  heart 
a  wilful,  perverse,  idle  heart  which  I  claim 
for  my  own,  with  ^ame  and  consterna- 
tion oftentimes,  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  treatment  my  consolations  would  re- 
ceive. 


(To  be  oonclnded  in  oar  next) 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  EX-JESUIT. 


BENEDICAMUS  Domino!  Reader,  it 
is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  mid- 
winter in  a  little  valley  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  sun  shines  four  hours  a  day  at 
most  In  a  long  room  or  dormitory  are 
ranged  a  number  of  alcoves,  each  contain- 
ing a  bed,  and  a  wight  immersed  in  sleep, 
but  also  sleep  broken  by  the  unwelcome 
invitation  to  praise  the  Lord.  It  is  a 
Jesuit  novitiate ;  and  the  lay  brother,  him- 
self half  asleep,  enters  with  his  candle, 
and  by  these  words  rouses  all  to  their 
daily  routine.  The  younger  and  more 
fervent  novices  immediately  answer,  "  Deo 
gratias,"  and  leap  from  their  beds,  jealous 
of  giving  to  sloth  one  fraction  of  a  moment 
Time  was,  when  I  too  bounded  to  the  cold 
floor  at  these  words,  and  began  the  ablu- 
tion of  face  and  hands ;  but  I  am  now  in 
my  second  year;  m^  enthusiastic  zeal  to 
do  more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  re- 
quire has  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  special 
pleading,  and  I  weigh  the  words  of  the  rules 
and  of  the  novitiate  regulations  with  all 
the  jealousy  that  a  court  brings  to  the 
construction  of  a  penal  statute.  Half  an 
hour,  thinks  your  humble  servant,  is  given 
to  wash,  dress,  and  make  a  short  visit  to 
the  chapel  previous  to  the  time  of  daily 
meditation  or  mental  prayer.  Well ! 
Washing,  dressing,  and  visit,  at  most  re- 
quire seven  minutes  and  a  half^  in  one  as 
expeditious  as  myself,  consequently  I  may 
be  here  lust  twenty-two  and  a  hadf  min- 
utes, and  will  be  in  time  even  though  the 
Excitator  should  find  me  past  my  time 
taking  my  comfort  Having  thus  settled 
in  my  own  mind  the  feasibility  of  the 
operation,  and  absolved  myself  from  sloth 
on  the  principle  of  the  hare  in  the  fable,  I 
turn,  » 

Lik«  one  who  winds  the  dnptfy  (rf  the  ooadi  vcwuA 

hlin, 
And  lioB  down  to  pleuftnt  dreuDB. 

iFaith  I  I  forget  myeelfl    Here  is  the  lay 


brother  peering  in.  As  sure  as  I  am  alive. 
I  will  be  caught^  and  must  expiate  my 
offence  by  a  public  penance  in  Uie  refec- 
tory. I  bounded  from  my  bed,  an  instant 
sufficed  to  wash  and  dry  my  face  pro 
tempore^  pantaloons  soon  invested  my 
legs,  and  my  loose  cassock  thrown  around 
me  completed  my  attire :  the  belt  I  put 
on  as  I  went  my  way  to  the  chapel. 
Conscious  of  my  regularity,  I  proceeded 
to  the  front  of  the  kneeling  band  in  the 
chapel,  and  knelt  with  all  due  reverence. 
I  was  safe.  This  was  not  all :  the  brother 
Excitator  having  performed  his  second 
round,  entered  the  chapel  a  moment  after 
me,  and  approaching  the  father  Minister, 
the  sort  of  housekeeper  in  the  establish- 
ment, reported  your  humble  servant  as  in 
bed.  '^  Brother  Maridule  iu  bed ! "  quoth 
the  Minister ;  ^*  what  do  you  mean,  man  ! 
do  you  not  see  him  there  before  you?" 
The  astounded  brother  looked  up,  and  as 
he  recognized  me  piously  endeavoring  to 
prevent  an  explosion  of  laughter,  ex- 
claimed in  quite  a  pet,  ^^  I  lefl  him  in  bed 
and  came  straight  here ;  how  he  got  here 
I  do  not  know,"  and  off  he  went  By  the 
way,  there  is  some  danger  in  this  rapid 
dressing.  To  ground  novices  in  humility 
it  is  usual  always  to  give  them  clothes 
already  worn  by  others,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  Wardrobe  brother  in  his 
anxious  desire  to  give  the  young  enthu- 
siasts ample  matter  for  mortification  and 
self-denial,  will  bestow  on  some  lean  and 
hungry  specimen  of  our  race  a  garment 
made  for  some  rival  of  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas in  obesity.  Such  was  the  fate  of  my 
friend  Devigne.  One  morning,  aroused  by 
a  sense  of  danger,  as  I  was  just  now,  he 
sprang  from  bed,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
his  hurry  thrust  both  his  pedal  extremi- 
ties into  the  same  leg  of  the  capacious 
garment  which  ill-luck  or  the  malice  of 
the  wardrobe  sprite  had  assigned  to  him. 
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He  did  not  disooTer  his  mistake,  till  his 
cassock  and  belt  were  on.  It  was  too 
late  to  change — the  chapel  must  be 
reached,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  pictui^ 
to  his  own  imagination  the  curioas  at- 
tempt at  progress  made  by  my  fHend 
along  the  corridor.  ^'  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding"  was  nothing  to  the  prob- 
lem he  had  to  solve.  Despite  the  smiles 
and  contortions  of  face  in  those  he  passed, 
on  he  went,  till  a  series  of  hops  brought 
him  to  the  chapel.  Here  a  new  difficulty 
met  him:  how  couid  he  kneel:  in  vain 
did  he  attempt  to  let  himself  down  gently 
and  easily,  the  well-worn  cloth  would  not 
befriend  him ;  it  gave  way  and  the  knee 
was  rent  asunder.  Poor  Devigne!  in 
attempting  to  escape  the  Scylla  of  a  pen- 
ance for  not  rising  in  time,  he  fell  into  the 
Charybdis  of  a  still  heavier  one,  for  his 
outrageous  violation  of  the  virtue  of  holy 
poverty,  in  so  utterly  rending  and  lacerat- 
ing the  garment  in  question.  Besides 
tlus,  ho  was  most  unmercifuUy  quizzed 
by  us  all,  when  recreation-time  set  our 
t(»igues  at  Uberty.  I,  more  fortunate, 
could  quiz  the  excitator,  and  excite 
scruples  in  his  conscience  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  accusing  innocent  persons  of 
sloth  and  violation  of  the  rules.  At  all 
events,  he  left  me  in  peace  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Reading  this  over,  I  cannot  but  insert 
hm  a  queer  incident,  which,  when  I  was 
a  scholastic,  gave  us  a  power  over  the 
minister,  which  enabled  us  to  '^  rejoice  in 
our  beds  "  a  reasonable  time.  He  was  a 
regular  martinet,  and  his  excitator  was 
a  most  obnoxiously  precise  and  punctual 
fellow.  One  morning  he  reported  Brother 
Valdez  as  still  in  bed.  Determined  to 
make  an  example,  the  minister  seized  a 
candle  and  hurried  up  to  the  long  corridor 
on  which  our  rooms  opened.  In  nervous 
haste  he  seized  the  knob  of  the  door  of 
the  offending  scholastic*  To  his  horror, 
the  knob  turned,  but  the  door  was  un- 
opened. Locked !  a  room  locked — it  was 
high  treason — nothing  can  be  locked, 
room,  or  desk,  or  trunk,  or  closet  In 
Tain  he  knocked,  in  vain  he  called  on 
Brother  Valdez  to  open.  To  all  calling, 
to  every  adjuration,  even  in  the  name  of 
Holy  Obedience  herself  the  rebellions  in- 
mate of  the  room  was  deaf.  A  lay  brother 
was  dispatched  for  a  bundle  of  keys :  the 
corridor  was  excited :  heads  peered  from 
every  door,  with  curiosity  depicted  on  every 
countenance.  At  last  the  keys  arrive,  the 
door  is  opened,  but  as  the  irate  minister 
impetuously  rushed  in  a  current  of  air 


extinguishes  his  candle :  another  is  soon 
had,  but  when  n,  arrives,  he  perceives  that 
in  his  hurry  he  has  mistaken  the  room. 
Instead  of  the  offending  scholastic  he  be- 
holds some  paintings,  and  other  similar 
articles.  It  was  a  store-room.  A  suc- 
cession of  peals  of  laughter,  louder  and 
louder  rising  caught  his  ear,  and  with  all 
possible  speed  he  beat  a  sudden  retreat  to 
his  own  room.  Amid  the  bustle,  Valdez, 
sly  dog.  dressed  himself  at  leisure  and 
demurely  proceeded  to  the  chapel.  Much 
did  we  owe  thee.  Valdez  1  Never  again 
that  scholastic  year  was  our  corridor  pro- 
faned by  these  inquisitorial  visits.  Peace 
reigned  throughout 

These  visits  to  the  chapel,  or  as  they 
are  called,  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ments, occur  frequently  during  the  day, 
and  vary  in  length  according  to  the  devo- 
tion of  each. 

It  is  now  half-past  four ;  the  bell  rings, 
and  each  returns  to  his  room,  and,  after 
standing  for  a  moment  before  his  praying- 
desk,  kneels  down  to  his  meditations.  The 
subject  of  these  is  chosen  the  previous 
evening  in  some  book  of  meditations  on 
the  life  of  Christ  or  in  the  Gospel  itself 
and  arranged  in  points  for  more  ready 
consideration  and  reflection.  The  method 
is  based  upon  the  Exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  each  evolves  the  points  as  his 
devotion,  state  of  mind,  or  imagination 
dictates.  The  time  is  spent,  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, or  standing ;  though  the  close  is  al- 
ways spent  on  the  knees,  being  a  direct 
prayer  to  Heaven.  In  this  intercourse 
between  man  and  his  Maker  I  shall  not 
intrude : 

£*en  the  same  doze,  where  they  should  prayj 
And  fnncy  oft  in  wildest  play 
BoaiDS  the  wide  world  about . . . 

The  hour  is  past,  and  at  the  signal,  each 
sits  down  to  examine  how  well  he  has 
performed  his  meditation.  This  is  a 
master-stroke.  There  is  no  surer  path 
to  success  than  for  a  beginner  to  examine, 
after  each  attempt,  how  he  has  succeeded, 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  good  or  un- 
favorable result,  and  to  adopt  some  plan 
for  future  operation.  With  this  pi'ecau- 
tion,  which  would  require  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, many  a  man  might  escape  reverses, 
which  seem  to  follow  him  like  a  shadow. 
It  is  a  good  lesson,  and  I  have  often  used 
it  with  success. 

After  the  review,  the  bell  rings  once 
more,  and,  in  the  novitiate,  each  proceeds 
to  make  his  bed,  put  his  wash-hand-stand 
and  its  fixtures  in  order,  polish  his  shoes, 
where  that  is  the  custom,  and,  if  time  per- 


*  Those  who,  after  their  novitiaco,  are  applied  to  teach  or  study,  are  eaU«>d  scholastics.  Novices  derive  it 
from  the  Greek  Sxa^At^^iJcof,  a  simpleton,  but  the  scholastics  themselves  dodnco  the  wortl  from  tho  Lattn 
•chUa.    As  it  makes  some  dlflbrenoe  in  the  meaatng,  it  is  not  a  mere  quibble.    I  commend  It  te  scholar* 
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mits,  sweep  his  room.  It  is  a  little  re- 
public of  the  Spartan  stamp;  there  are 
no  serranta.  no  menials.  Each  must  do 
his  own  work  in  spite  of  any  aristocratic 
pretensions  he  may  have:  and  these  in 
some  parts  of  continental  Europe  are  no 
slight  matter.  Be  he  what  he  may,  once 
invested  with  the  black  cassock  of  the 
order,  distinctions  are  for^rotten ;  and  My 
Ijord  This,  or  Cardinal  That,  is  reduced 
to  simple  Brother  or  Father.  At  one 
time  the  number  of  really  titled  nobles  to 
be  found  in  religious  orders  was  quite 
great,  and.  during  the  time  of  the  Penal 
Laws  in  England,  many  Catholic  peers 
embraced  the  religious  state,  and  there 
was  once  a  residence  in  Belgium,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  rector,  a  vis- 
count and  baron,  minister  and  subminis- 
ter.  Even  in  the  present  century,  an  ex- 
king,  in  the  abundance  of  the  article,  be- 
came a  lay  brother  among  the  Jesuits  in 
his  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, died  amid  his  prayers  and  beads, 
a  happier  man  than  his  ill-starred  descend- 
ant, Charles  Albert,  lured  by  ambition, 
by  republican  and  national  feelings,  and 
by  papal  encouragement  to  cope  with  the 
power  of  Austria  and  die  a  fugitive  at  Lisbon. 
This  levelling  in  religious  orders  dispels 
all  complaint ;  and  one  who  had  seen  Car- 
dinal Odescalchi,  a  few  years  since,  after 
holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  court  of 
Gregory  XV L,  afterwards  as  a  simple 
Jesuit,  sweep  his  room,  and  proceed  along 
the  corridor  with  the  dust-pan  in  one 
hand,  and  the  broom  in  the  other,  could 
not  feel  himself  lowered  by  doing  the 
same.  Good  Father  Odescalchi  !  how 
gravely  he  moved  along  !  Verily,  the 
broom  seemed  a  crozier,  and  the  dust-pan 
some  sacred  vessel,  so  dignified  his  port 
and  mien.    This  alone  would  lead  you  to 


suspect  his  former  position:  for,  in  his 
intercourse  with  us,  he  was  all  ease  and 
affability — in  nothing  diflering  from  the 
rest.  This  sweeping  has  various  advan- 
tages, too.  A  fellow-novice  of  mine,  a 
doctor  of  some  eminence,  discovered  that 
it  is  an  exercise  extremely  beneficial  to 
health,  calling  into  play  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  breast :  the  only  objection 
being  that  the  dust  rvsed  was  apt  to  ob- 
struct the  lungs.  He,  in  fact,  drew  up  a 
short  treatise  to  show  how  beneficial  it 
was,  witli  minute  instructions  to  enable 
the  novice,  in  the  science  of  sweeping,  to 
collect  the  various  particles  of  dust  into 
heaps,  by  strokes  of  hair  or  broom  nicely 
bound  into  what  are  commonly  called 
brooms,  without  at  the  same  time  raising 
so  many  of  the  particles  into  the  air  as  to 
produce  what  is  commonly  caUed  a  dust. 
This  learned  treatise  has  perished,  but  of  its 
profoundness  the  reader  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  published 
four  folio  volumes  on  theological  matters, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  annexed  to  the  cele- 
brated corps  of  Bollandists  in  his  native 
land  of  Belgium. 

It  generally  happens  that  midway  in 
our  room  operations  the  bell  rings  for 
mass,  and  I  will  go  to  hear  it,  or  serve  it 
if  it  is  my  turn.  If  you  know  what  mass 
is,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  if  you  do  not.  go 
to  some  church ;  there  are  several  here  in 
New- York,  and  try  and  form  some  idea; 
but  go  in  the  morning.  I  add  this,  be- 
cause poets  and  novelists  will  persist  in 
having  mass  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
which  is 
«  Rant  avis  in  teirb :  nlgroqno  sUnlUor  eygno  •*— 

that  is  to  say,  never. 

When  I  return  and  proceed  in  my  daily 
routine,  I  may  continue  my  reminiscences. 


VISIT   TO    A    GOLD   CHAIN    MANUFACTORY. 


<<  /^AN  you  inform  me  what  that  bull 
^  ing  is,  sir  ?  "  queried  we  of  a  pa.ss 


build- 
pa.sser 
by,  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Springfield  on 
the  Connecticut,  as  we  looked  at  a  brown 
three-storied  house,  having  "No  admit- 
tance," rather  prominently  displayed  upon 
it 

"Rumrill  and  Shumway's  Jewelry 
Factory,"  was  the  hurried  response. 

Notwithstanding  the  '*no  admittance" 
on  the  front,  we  took  the  liberty  of  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  being  shoMni  into  the 
counting-room  handed  our  card  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Shumway, 
and  Mr.  Shumway  turned  up  a  decided 


trump  in  the  shape  of  an  obliging  and 
courteous  gentleman,  under  whose  guid- 
ance we  directly  started  on  a  tour  of  the 
works. 

To  our  surprise  we  learned  upon  in- 
quiry, that  only  one  kind  of  jewelry, 
gold  chains,  were  here  made.  But  there 
is  much  m  the  manufacture  of  the  sim- 
plest chain  that  is  interesting,  much  that 
demands  not  only  mechanical  skill  and 
good  judgment,  but  also  a  certain  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge,— many  processes 
which  their  myriad  wearers  neither  know 
nor  suspect;  and  we  propose  to  fbllow 
one  through  each  successive  stage  of  its 
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muiu&ctiiTe,  from  the  gold  in  the  maes, 
to  its  perfect  completion,  as  we  that  after- 
Doon  saw  it. 

The  gold  employed  in  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Rumrill  and  Shumway  is  chiefly 
U.  S.  coin.  Some  California  gold  is  used, 
but  comparatiTely  little.  The  gold  hay- 
ing been  cut  into  small  pieces  to  begin 
with,  is  taken  into  the  basement  of  the 
building,  and  there  delivered  to  the  melt- 
fr,  so  (^ed,  who  derotes  his  whole  time 
to  this  part  of  the  business,  and  through 
whose  hands  all  the  metal  used  in  the  es- 
tablishment must  pass.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  a  '^portable  blast  fur- 
naoe,"  baring  a  power  blast  And  here 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  all  the 
operations  carried  on  in  the  &ctory  which 
admit  of  it,  water  power  is  used.  The 
wheel  employed  has  been  pronounced  by 
skilful  engineers,  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
State,  so  noted  for  the  nicety  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  machinery,  and  is  an  overshot 
of  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  built  by 
the  well-known  Fisk.  The  water  by 
which  it  is  carried  comes  from  some 
thirty  to  forty  springs,  and  is  unfailing  in 
the  (hryest  seasons. 

Wl^  melted  the  gold  is  cast  in  ingots 
in  iron  moiilds. 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  it  to  wire^ 
This  is  effected  by  passing  the  ingots 
through  the  vire  miU^  consisting  of  two 
steel  rollers  whose  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact, one  of  them  having  graduated  grooves 
of  any  and  every  size.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  this  machine  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  wire  drawing  was  to  reduce 
the  ingots  to  thin  strips,  or  ribbons,  by 
means  of  rolling  mills,  a  fine  specimen  of 
which  we  found  in  the  wire  room. 

Coming  from  the  mill,  the  wire  is  not 
always  perfectly  even.  To  remedy  this, 
it  is  m  the  first  place  passed  through  the 
"French  Filigree  Draw  PUtes."  These 
{dates  obtained  from  France,  were  all  of 
them  manu&ctured  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
OQitury  ago ;  for,  since  that  period  there 
has  been  no  man  living  able  to  make  them. 
The  manufacturer  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
his  secret  perished  with  him,  thus  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  the  ^*  lost  arts,"  a 
&et  which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Wendell  Philips,  Esq..  and  authorize 
its  use  at  the  next  repetition  of  his  lee- 
tuns.  It  is  known  that  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  composed,  contains  the 
finest  steel,  copper  and  zinc,  but  in  what 
proportions,  and  how  united,  has  as  yet 
eluded  all  attempts  at  discovery.  We 
picked  up  from  the  work-bench  one  of 
these  plates,  almost  romantic  in  its  his- 
tmy,  and  examined  it.  It  appeared  to  be 
limply  a  piece  of  soft  irooy  about  seven 
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inches  long,  by  two  and  a  half  wide, 
pierced  with  some  two  hundred  small 
holes,  and  yet  mechanics  with  all  their 
skill  and  experience,  and  men  of  science 
with  all  their  knowledge,  have  labored 
unavailingly  for  twenty-five  years  to 
make  another  like  it  We  inquired  its 
cost  Seventy  dollars,  was  the  reply. 
After  passing  through  one  of  these  plates 
if  there  be  any  inequality  of  size  or  surface 
^et  remaining,  it  is  obviated  by  passing 
it  next  through  a  diamond  plaie.  These 
plates  are  formed  of  jewels,  similar  to 
watch  jewels,  pierced  with  a  hole  of  the 
required  size  of  the  wire,  and  placed  in  a 
metallic  setting.  This  operation  leaves  a 
perfect  wire. 

The  wire  having  been  thus  completed, 
the  next  process  is  to  form  it  into  links. 
This  is  accomplished  by  winding  it  closely 
on  a  "  mandril "  and  sul^ecting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  ''cutter."  The  '' mandril" 
is  a  steel  rod  of  an  oval,  or  circular,  or 
whatever  the  required  shape  of  the  link 
may  be,  and  of  the  size  of  which  the  link 
is  wanted.  When  completely  encircled 
with  a  coil  of  wire,  the  '* mandril"  is 
passed  through  the  cutter,  which  consists 
of  a  steel  plate  perforated  with  a  hole 
sufiiciently  large  to  admit  its  passage,  and 
with  a  knife  so  arranged  on  one  side  and 
so  gauged  at  just  such  a  depth  below  the 
edge  of  the  hole  as  to  cut  the  top  of  the 
wire  as  the  mandril  is  drawn  throu^. 
With  these  instruments  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  forming  200  perfect  links  takes 
much  less  time  than  we  have  occupied  in 
describing  it  Previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  simple  but  ingenious  '^  cutt^," 
the  links  were  severed  by  a  saw  at  a 
much  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor.  The  links  being  thus  formed,  they 
are  next  to  be  united  in  a  chain.  To 
witness  this  operation  wo  proceeded  to 
the  chain  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building, — large,  airy,  and  well  lighted. 
We  may  here  remark  that  a  good  light 
— neither  too  feeble  nor  too  strong — ^is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  performing  this 
nice  work.  Around  the  entire  length  of 
the  room  ran  a  work-bench  at  which 
were  seated  some  twenty  young  girls 
whose  delicate  fingers  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  branch  of  the  business  i 
-^-each  with  a  drawer  before  her, — a  box 
of  links  and  solder, — ^a  gas-light  and  a 
blow-pipe.  Each  link  is  separately  taken 
up  with  pliers,  &c.,  and  hooked  on,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression — a  piece  of  sold^ 
is  laid  at  the  opening  and  the  blow-pipe 
is  applied  to  fuse  it  The  rai»dity  with 
which  this  operation  is  performed  is  won- 
derful These  girls  form  each  from  three 
to  five  feet  of  the  finest  chain  per  day, 
each  foot  containing  948  links,  the  amount 
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formed  depending  not  only  on  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  pattern  and  industry  of  the 
li^rer,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  on  their 
fizperience.  The  gold  used  for  solder  is 
of  a  quality  slightly  inferior  to  that  used 
lor  the  chain,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  flow  easier  on  the  implication  of 
heat. 

The  chain  as  it  now  appears  has  not 
Ihe  form  which  it  is  to  exhibit  ultiniately 
and  is  of  a  dull  blackened  copper  color. 
It  has  still  to  be  annealed,  twisted,  drawn, 
pressed,  colored,  and  polished  or  lapped. 
The  operation  of  annealing  is  frequently 
Becessary  during  the  Tarious  processes  to 
which  the  gold  is  subjected  before  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  chain  is  formed,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  becoming  brittle  and  too 
hard  to  work. 

The  twisting  is  accomplished  simply  by 
fastening  one  end  of  the  eham  in  a  vice 
and  taking  it  at  a  short  distance  with  a 
fair  of  nippers,  giving  it  a  half  turn, 
producing  that  flatness  of  the  sides  ob- 
servable in  the  regular  guard  chain.  The 
drawing  of  the  ch£n  is  to  test  its  strength 
and  to  nnish  it  perfectly  even  and  smooth. 
It  is  effected  by  passing  it  through  a 
steel  bit  or  a  wire  plate. 

The  pressing  is  accomplished  by  a  steel 
pen  which  operates  to  throw  the  chain 
back  and  leave  it  perfectly  even. 

The  chain  proper  having  been  thus  fxt 
completed,  another  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  operation  remains — that  of 
coloring,  Shakspeare  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  ^^  painting  the  lily  and  gilding 
refined  gold"  as  »  great  absurdity.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  Hlies,  but  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shumway  can 
"  gild  refined  gold,"  and  do  it  too  in  such 
a  style  as  to  increase  its  beauty  and 
enhance  its  usefulness  for  the  purposes 
of  ornament.  We  know  that  the  idea  is 
a  very  prevalent  one  among  the  few  who 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  gold  eon  be 
colored,  that  articles  of  jewelry  thus 
colored  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Fine 
gold,  say  they,  has  itself  naturally  the 
richest  hue,  why  then  color  it  ?  Various 
are  the  reasons.  First,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  taste  as  to  color  in  the  wearers 
of  iewelry, — some  think  that  only  is  pure 
gold  wluch  is  of  a  deep  orange, — the 
shrewdness  of  another  has  convinced  him 
that  a  sort  of  dark  straw  color  is  the  sure 
indication  of  fineness, — and  yet  a  third  is 
enamored  of  that  reddish  cast  which  we 
frequently  sec.  So  marked  is  this  fiu:t, 
we  were  informed,  that  one  dealer  would 
always  order  his  jewelry  of  a  certain 
shade,  another  of  a  different  one,  &c. 

But  apart  from  diversity  in  taste,  there 
are  reasons  which  render  it  necessary, 
«ven  where  the  chain  is  constructed  of  the 


finest  quality  of  gold,  that  it  should  be 
subjected  to  this  process.  As  we  have 
previously  remarked,  each  link  in  the 
chain  requires  to  be  soldered,  and  an 
inferior  quality  of  gold  is  necessarily  used. 
Now  when  the  chain  comes  to  be  polished, 
the  places  where  the  ends  of  each  link  are 
soldered  are  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 
other  part.  Besides,  in  many  of  the 
more  complicated  styles,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  the  interior  part  of  the  chain  so  as 
to  polish  it  Were  it  not  colored,  then,  it 
would  remain  in  the  unclean  state  in 
which  it  came  from  the  workman's  hands, 
after  being  subjected  to  processes  of  heat- 
ing which  give  it  the  aspect  of  darkened 
copper.  Thus,  we  see  that  it  is  essen- 
tisd  to  the  beauty  and  finish,  and  does 
not  detract  from  the  purity  of  the  chain, 
that  it  be  subjected  to  the  coloring  pro- 
cess. That  process  we  will  now  describe 
as  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  Shumway  in  his 
coloring  room. 

The  materials  of  which  the  oolorii^ 
matter  is  composed,  are  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  and  muriatic  acid.  Tins  makes  what 
is  technically  termed  the  liquid  color,  alum 
being  also  added  to  produce  the  dry  color. 
The  saltpetre  and  Enlt  having  been  pul* 
verized  and  united  with  the  acid  in  cer- 
tain definite  proportions  by  weight  or 
measurement,  they  are  poured  into  a 
crucible,  the  bottom  of  which  is  embedded 
in  a  furnace  of  heated  coal.  The  crucibles 
used  are  manufactured  of  black  lead,  and 
are  mostly  procured  from  New  Jersey. 
They  stand  some  half-dozen  heatings. 
Pine  coal  is  used  as  affording  a  more 
even  heat,  and  one  better  regulated. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has 
been  brought  to  a  certain  degree,  the  gold 
to  be  colored  is  immersed  in  it.  Here  it 
is  that  the  greatest  care  and  good  judg- 
ment are  required,  as  if  the  gold  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  solution  only  one 
minute  too  long  the  jewelry  vrill  be  ru- 
ined. Mr.  Shumway  himself  takes  the 
personal  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
manufacture,  and  informed  us  that  al- 
though there  was  probably  not  a  person 
employed  in  the  factory  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  process,  there  was  not 
one  to  whom,  with  safety,  it  could  be  in- 
trusted, so  great  is  the  care  and  expe- 
rience required  to  accomplish  it  success* 
fully.  When  the  gold  has  remained  in 
the  crucible  the  proper  length  of  time  it 
is  removed  and  washed  in  pure  water. 
The  reddish  hue  is  produced  by  an  addi- 
tion of  water  to  the  mixture  described, 
and  the  different  shades  of  yellow  by  va- 
riations in  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  in  the  tune  during  which  the 
metal  remains  immersed.  The  mode  in 
which  the  coloring  mixture  acts  is  this 
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It  is  a  dissolvent  of  the  metal,  and  acts, 
not  in  the  alloy,  but  onlj  in  the  pure  me- 
tallic base,  which,  inclining  clvsmicallj 
with  the  add,  forms  on  the  surfitoe  a 
coating  or  incrustation,  perfectly  pure, 
tod  almost  an  enamel,  haitler  than  gold, 
not  subjected  to  this  process,  and  incapa- 
ble of  cracking.  We  find  hero  then  two 
additional  reasons  in  favor  of  the  color- 
ing process:  increased  durability  and  in- 
capability of  tarnishing.  The  mixture 
being  a  dissolvent,  (how  does  it  happen 
that  our  school  chemistries  and  some  of 
oor  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  inform 
OS  that  the  famous  ^  aqua  regia,"  a  mix- 
tare  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  is  the 
only  dissolvent  of  gold?)  there  is,  of 
coarse,  an  immediate  loss  to  the  manufac- 
turer arising  from  diminished  weight. 
This  loss  is  ascertained  to  be  six  penny- 
weights in  forty-five.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  total  loss,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 
Having  gone  through  the  coloring  process, 
the  chain  is  then  to  be  lapped  or  polished. 
The  former  is  preferable  where  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  chain  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it, 
as  it  gives  the  best  finish  and  greatest 
brillianc}".  It  is  performed  by  applying 
the  surface  of  the  chain  to  the  side  of  a 
wheel  formed  of  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  zinc,  charged  with  the  flour  of  emery, 
and  rubbed  down  with  agate  stone. 
Where  the  form  of  the  chain  does  not  ad- 
mit of  this  process  it  is  polished  by  ap- 
plying it  to  swifUy  revolving  brushes, 
filled  with  moistened  rouge.  The  chiun 
proper  now  having  been  completed  is 
next  to  be  mounted.  The  mounting 
consists  of  the  "  swivel,"  "  hook,"  and 
"dide." 

To  form  these  an  ingot  of  gold  is  passed 
m  the  first  place  through  a  steel  rolling 
mill,  and  r^uced  to  thin  ribbons.  These 
ribbons  are  then  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
proper  size,  and  are  to  be  stamped  of  the 
deffl-ed  shape,  in  a  steel  die.  by  means  of 
the  ^  drop,"  so  called.  This  consists  of 
two  upright  parallel  posts  of  iron,  placed 
about  one  foot  apart,  and  some  twelve 
ieet  in  height.  Between  them,  on  a  solid 
block,  rising  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor,  is  placed  the  die,  in  which 
k  sunk  the  desired  figure,  firmly  secured 
by  four  powerful  screws.  Over  this  is 
liod  the  piece  of  gold  ribbon,  on  which 
is  placed  the  *^  force,"  a  piece  of  steel 
beanng  a  raised  figure,  exactly  fitting 
that  which  is  sunk  in  the  die.  This  is 
then  struck  with  the  '*  hammer,"  a  piece 
of  iron  faced  with  steel,  weighing  about 
75  Ibs^  and  playing  in  g^t)ovcs  on  the  in- 
ner mes  of  the  posts,  by  means  of  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top.  The 
blows  are  repeated  untfl  a  perfect  im- 
pression ha^  been  obtained.     The  two 


parts  of  the  mounting  are  then  soldered 
together,  and  then  solidly  filled. 

We  had  now  passed  through  the  entire 
building,  and  seen  each  of  the  processes 
requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gold 
guard-chain  (which,  with  slight  variations, 
are  the  processes  tor  the  making  of  all 
kinds  of  fob  and  vest  chains  t£o)^  and 
we  returned  to  the  counting  room. 
Opening  the  immense  saf^  Mr.  I^umway 
took  thence  and  cast  on  the  table  before 
us  large  bunches  of  finished  chams  in 
every  imaginable  style^  frt>m  those  high 
andbeautifiil  specimens  mtended  exprrady 
for  ladies,  to  the  ponderous  and  massive 
styles  which  find  their  only  purchasers  in 
the  California  market.  Conspicuous 
among  them  all  was  the  ^  animal  centre," 
a  beautifiil  vest  chain,  so  called  frt>m  the 
fact  that  the  central  portion  of  the  chain 
is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  some  animal 
cast  in  solid  gold.  This  casting  is  a  sep- 
arate branch  of  the  manufacture,  and  is 
not  carried  on  in  the  building.  It  has 
not,  until  recently,  been  considered  prac- 
ticable to  cast  these  delicate  figures  on 
account  of  the  shrinking  of  the  metal  by 
cooling.  Messrs.  Rumrill  and  Shumway 
obtain  them  from  New-York.  We  saw 
one,  a  running  stag,  very  appropriately 
chased,  whose  antlered  head  thrown 
back,  and  corded  limbs,  and  ruby  eyes  al- 
most starting  from  the  head,  possessed  a 
tru^v  artistic  appearance. 

We  now  requested  Mr.  Shumway  to 
fiilfil  his  promise  made  in  the  coloring 
room  to  inform  us  how  he  recovered  the 
gold  lost  in  the  process. 

^^  Oh ! "  said  he.  ^  we  lose  nothing  here, 
not  a  grain.  Toe  sweepings  of  every 
room  in  the  building  are  carefully  saved, 
the  crucibles  broken  up  and  preserved, 
and  the  sediment  of  the  coloring  mixture, 
after  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  some 
len^h  of  time,  is  added  to  the  heap. 
This  we  give  into  the  hands  of  the  sweep 
smelter,  who  in  a  week's  time  makes  us  a 
return  of  its  exact  value  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver." 

About  forty  persons,  we  were  informed, 
were  regularly  employed  in  the  factory, 
including  a  chaser,  and  die  cutter  or 
worker  in  steel ;  most  of  them  Americans, 
and  the  remainder  foreigners,  who  have 
been  trained  to  the  business  in  the  jewelry 
shops  of  the  old  world. 

And  thus  having  gratified  our  curiosity, 
and  satisfied  ourself  that  those  forbidding 
words,  ^  no  admittance,"  however  large 
the  letters  in  which  they  are  displayed, 
are  not  such  a  barrier  that  a  true  Yankee 
cannot  overcome  it,  we  expressed  our 
thanks,  and  made  our  adieu  to  Mr.  Shum- 
way. 
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American. — The  "  Poetry  of  the  Veg- 
etable World,^^  by  Professor  Schlkiden 
of  Jena,  published  in  a  translation  at 
Cincinnati,  is  an  admirable  production, 
teaching  the  lessons  which  the  plants  ad- 
dress to  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
rather  than  those  they  address  to  the 
intellect,  although  it  does  not  forget 
science  in  its  poetry.  The  beauties  of 
Testable  nature,  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  the  themes  on 
which  the  writer  utters  many  a  charming 
discourse.  He  says  yery  appropriately 
in  the  preface,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  uninitiated,  even  among  the  educated 
classes,  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
botanist  as  a  dealer  in  barbu-ous  Latin 
terms,  a  man  who  plucks  flowers,  names 
them,  dries  and  wraps  them  up  in  paper, 
and  whose  whole  wisdom  is  expended  in 
tiie  classification  of  this  ingeniously  col- 
lected hay  and  stubble;  but  this  is  a 
great  error,  because  botany  in  its  true 
sense  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  as  well 
as  philosophical  of  the  sciences,  lorely  and 
captivating  in  the  pursuit,  and  most  in- 
structive in  its  results.  The  reader  will, 
at  any  rate,  find  Schleiden's  work  any 
thing  but  abstract  or  dry. 

—  A  Southerner,  Dr.  Waddell,  has  is- 
sued a  review  of  Uncls  Tom^s  Cabin,  in 
which  he  vindicates  Southern  Society 
with  great  force  and  intelligence,  while 
admitting  the  great  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  the  interest  of  its  narrative,  and  the 
fidelity  of  some  of  its  pictures. 

— The  great  work  of  Ranke,  author  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  called  "  Civil  Law 
and  Monarchy  in  JFYanee,^^  has  been  is- 
sued in  a  translation  by  the  Harpers.  It  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  history  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
in  France  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
author  had  access  to  valuable  new  mate- 
rials, and  has  availed  himself  of  them, 
with  his  usual  discrimination  and  judg^ 
ment.  A  more  interesting  book  we  have 
not  lately  perused. 

—  The  fine  edition  of  Coleridge^s 
Works,  by  Professor  Shedd,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  has  reached  its 
sixth  volume,  and  is,  we  think,  altogether 
the  best  collection  of  the  author  that  we 
are  likely  to  have.  It  is  remarkably  com- 
plete, containing  both  the  poetical  and 
prose  writings,  with  the  best  annotations 
of  English  editors,  and  copious  American 
additions. 

—  Few  men  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  possessed  more  talent,  or  wieloed 
a  wider  or  more  beneficial  influence  than 


the' late  Dr.  Clin,  whose  biography  in 
two  volumes  has  just  been  issued.  Be- 
sides the  sketches  of  his  own  early  life, 
which  they  furnish,  they  present  us  with 
many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Myron 
Lawrence,  Dr.  Bates,  and  other  persons 
of  local  celebrity.  Dr.  Olin  was  succes- 
sively a  resident  of  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Connecticut  and  New- York, 
was  known  as  an  eloquent  preacher  all 
oyer  the  Union,  had  been  president  of  a 
flourishing  college,  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  distinguished  ac- 
quaintances, &c^  and  his  biographer  must 
have  been  dull,  indeed,  not  to  have  made 
a  book  of  interest  out  of  such  materials. 
The  descriptions  of  the  home-life  of  Dr. 
Olin,  and  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  in 
the  second  volume,  are  quite  touching. 

—  We  anticipate  from  Professor  Sil- 
LiMAN,  a  record  of  whose  travels  in 
Europe  is  now  in  the  press  of  Putnam  & 
Co.,  a  work  of  high  utility  and  worth. 
As  it  promises  to  give  the  results  of  his 
scientific  researches  into  the  geolo^cal 
secrets  of  the  most  important  regions, 
especially  of  the  volcanic  formations  ot 
Italy,  the  scientific  world  will  eagerly 
await  its  publication. 

—  Another  scientific  work  of  unusual 
value^  which  is  aimounced  as  in  prepara- 
tion, IS  one  on  the  "  Crustacea^^  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Dana,  being  a  second  in- 
stalment of  the  results  of  the  exploring 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  of  which  he 
made  part.  We  have  already  spoken 
highly  of  his  monograph  on  the  Coral  Reels 
of  the  Pacific,  to  which  the  Crustacea  will 
form  an  appropriate  sequel. 

—  A  "  Life  of  Talleyrand,"  the  famous 
wit  and  diplomatist,  will  shortly  appear. 
K  treated  with  any  degree  of  skill,  it  will 
make  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  narratives  that  could  be 
written.  But  who  is  the  man  to  discover 
the  traces  of  the  old  fox  ?  Where  were 
the  materials  of  his  career  to  be  found  ? 
A  cautious  diplomatist,  as  he  was,  could 
scarcely  have  leH;  any  voluminous  account 
of  his  private  life,  while  any  thing  but 
authentic  particulars  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

—  A  history  of  the  "  Naval  Engage- 
ments during  our  Last  War,  by  J.  T. 
Headlet,  who  has  a  penchant  for  war- 
like themes,  is  forthcoming. 

—  "  The  Bible  in  the  Counting-Housed 
The  ten  Lectures  of  Doctor  Boardman, 
which  were  preached  to  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  have  been  published  by 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  ia 
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a  Tolnme  of  420  pages,  under  the  title  of 
the  Bible  iii  the  Countmg-House.  The 
title  is  a  proper'  one  enough,  but  it  hardly 
indicates  the  thoroughly  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  lectures,  and  the  direct  manner 
of  the  lecturers  teaching.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  Bible  in  the  lectures,  in  the 
shape  of  quotation,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  book  breaks  through  every  page 
of  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  our  Philar 
delphia  merchants  have  such  a  preacher 
amoi^  them,  to  teach,  so  copiously,  in 
such  pure,  simple,  and  lucid  English, 
the  great  truth,  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  which  is  the  burden  of  Doctor 
Boardman's  lectures.  The  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  and  our  merchants,  too, 
ought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  instruction 
m  the  first  principles  of  successful  busi- 
■ess  operations ;  but,  since  they  do  stand 
in  need  of  such  teaching,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  preacher  s^  capable  of  enlighten- 
ing them  as  Doctor  Boardman.  If  these 
lectures  had  been  delivered  to  the  Phila- 
delphians  a  few  years  earlier  perhaps  the 
repudiation  of  Pennsylvania  might  not 
have  left  a  stain  upon  our  national  charac- 
ter. They  may  prevent  a  repetition  of 
that  great  mistake.  The  lectures  are  ten 
in  number,  and,  though  intended  for  Phila- 
delphia audiences,  they  will  serve,  like 
the  almanacs,  for  almost  any  latitude,  and 
for  every  class  of  people.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  preacher  whose  audiences 
are  composed  chiefly  of  commercial  men, 
^uld  be  familiar  with  the  terms  of  trade, 
bat  we  must  confess  that  the  seeming  in- 
timacy of  Doctor  Boardman  with  all  the 
tricks  of  trade,  and  his  extensive  know- 
lodge  of  mercantile  transactions,  have 
rather  astonished  us;  for  men  of  ms  pur- 
suits are  generally  strangely  ignqrant  of 
the  affairs  which  are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
instract.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
be  has  studied  his  flock,  literally,  like  a 
book,  and,  with  a  loving,  but  sure  and 
unbaring  hand,  touches  their  raw  spots. 
The  style  of  these  lectures  is  altogether 
admirable,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
subject;  it  is  free  and  familiar  without 
ever  descending  to  commonplace  or  flip- 
pancy, and  is  often  impressive  and  elo- 
quent, without  being  suggestive  of  the  pul- 
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English. — An  interesting  book  has 
been  made  out  of  the  "  Correspondence 
of  Richard  Greville.  Earl  Temple,  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Grreville,  theirfriends 
and  cvntemporarifs?^  What  gives  it  its 
particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  Lord 
Temple  has  beefi  regarded  by  many  as 
the  writer  of  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Jmiiiis.    The  imputed  honor  is  one  that 


he  shares  with  two  dozen  other  individu- 
als; yet  it  i&  an  honor, — and  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, too,  that  this  distinguished 
nobleman  is  likely  to  be  i^membered.  not  so 
much  as  the  minister  or  statesman,  as  the 
supposed  writer  of  a  few  anonymous  news- 
paper communications.  What  a  provo- 
cation is  mystery  ?  Had  the  letters  of 
Junius  appeared  with  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  or  Lord  Temple,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  they  would  have  created  no  little 
contemporary  sensation,  but  could  scarcely 
have  come  down  to  posterity  with  the 
lustre  in  which  they  now  shine.  Our 
curiosity  is  so  much  piqued  by  the  im- 
penetrable secrecy  in  which  the  author- 
ship is  involved,  that  we  seem  determined 
not  to  let  the  book  die  until  we  have 
found  out  all  about  it  We  do  not  deny 
the  obvious  merits  of  the  style,  the  force 
and  grace  of  the  composition,  and  the  ad- 
mirable irony  and  lofty  scorn  of  the  sen- 
timents, but  these  merits  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  perpetuity  of 
discussions,  in  the  substance  of  which  the 
world  has  no  longer  any  interest. 

As  to  the  question  whether  Lord  Tem- 
ple wrote  the  letters,  we  do  not  care  a 
snap.  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  editor  of 
the  volumes  before  us,  thinks  that  he  has 
settled  the  matter  conclusively,  and  so 
have  thought  a  score  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  line. 

— A  Syrian  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
HikBE£B  Risk  Allah  Effendi.  who 
writes  "  M.  R.  C.  S."  and  «  Associate  of 
KJng^s  College"  to  his  name,  and  who  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  some  diplomatic 
capacity  in  London,  has  written  an  auto- 
biography of  himself,  which  gives  us  many 
pleasant  inklings  of  domestic  and  social 
fife  at  the  East.  He  calls  his  work,  rather 
affectedly,  "  The  Thistle  and  Cedar  of 
Lebanon^'''*  but  the  substance  is  better 
than  the  title.  He  was  bom,  it  seems,  at 
Shuwai-fut,  on  the  Lebanon,  was  after- 
wards secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Lebanon, 
then  in  the  Turkish  service,  at  Damascus, 
then  travelled  on  a  public  mission  in  the 
East,  had  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and,  flnally,  securing  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  forces,  was  sent  to 
England.  But  an  extract,  describing  an 
evening  party  at  Damascus,  will  please 
our  readers  more  than  any  thing  we  can 
^Tite  about  the  book.    Here  it  is : 

**  The  music  striking  up  is  the  signal  for 
the  nearest  invited  neighbors  to  make  their 
appearance.  They  arrive,  the  men  clad  in 
long,  loose,  silken  robes:  the  women  en- 
veloped in  their  white  izar* ;  bnt  these 
latter  are  speedily  thrown  aside  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  •  lady  of  the  house,  who  aa- 
eists  in  helping  the  guests  to  disrobe,  and 
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then  confides  their  iMar$  to  the  trtuty  care 
of  the  handmaiden. 

"  Now  these  veils  are  all  of  the  same  make, 
and  they  have  no  initials  or  other  distin- 
guishing mark.  Notwithstanding  this,  no 
confusion  ensues  on  the  breaking  up  of  a 
party-  as  to  identification,  every  lady  is 
quick  to  recognize  her  own  peculiar  itar 
from  the  mass  of  white  sheets  that  are  fold- 
ed and  piled  one  above  another  upon  the 
divan  in  the  upstairs  dressing-room.  Soon 
the  whole  pi^y  have  arrived  and  the 
amusements  of  the  evening  commence  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  After  this^ 
some  of  the  gentlemen  stand  up  and  go 
through  the  graceful  attitudes  of  the  Syrian 
dance,  then  some  other  volunteer  the  sword 
dance,  or  the  Bedouin  dance,  some  of  the 
married  ladies  then  take  courage,  but  it  re- 
quires coaxes  and  threats  to  induce  the 
Umid  damsel  to  display  her  skilL  Persua- 
sion being  out  of  the  question,  some  old 
gentleman  gets  up,  and  pretends  that  he  is 
going  to  dance  instead  of  her,  and  he  goea 
&rough  a  few  steps  till  he  comes  close  up 
to  some  girl  that  he  has  singled  out  from 
the  circle.  Seizine  her  arm  with  no  very 
gentle  force,  he  whirls  into  the  centre  of 
the  yard,  and  meanwhile  some  one  who 
has  watched  the  manoeuvre,  actA  the  same 
part  by  some  other  blushing  maiden.  These 
are  confronted  face  to  face,  and  there  is 
now  no  escape,  so  they  commence  at  first 
timidly  and  bashfully,  But  getting  gradually 
excited  by  the  music,  they  lose  all  this  pre- 
tended bashfiilneas,  and  do  their  best  to 
outshine  each  other;  and  truly  there  is 
rarely  a  more  graceful  sight  than  two 
beautiful  Damascene  girls,  elegantly  dressed 
and  bespangled  with  jewels,  displaying 
their  graceful  figures  to  the  best  a(rran- 
tage,  to  the  slow  but  becoming  measures 
of  the  dance.  All  the  other  young  ladies 
now  follow  their  example,  and  as  each 
couple  retires  at  the  termination  of  their 
efforts  to  please,  they  are  hailed  with  shouts 
of  applause,  and  liberally  besprinkled  with 
rose  and  orange-flower  water.  The  old 
ladies  evince  their  approbation  by  a  peculiar 
vibrating  scream,  produced  by  the  voice 
passing  through  the  nearly  closed  lips, 
whUe  the  under  lip  is  kept  in  a  continual 
tremulous  state  by  the  rapid  application  of 
the  back  of  the  forefinger  to  that  feature. 
When  dancing  is  over  for  the  evening, 
eames  of  forfeits  are  introduced,  and  pro- 
duce much  mirth,  especially  one  game 
called  *Tuthun,  TSUhun,  min  TWAvn*— 
a  game  of  Turkish  origin,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, and  which  is  puiyed  thus : — ^Every 
one  in  the  circle  takes  the  name  of  a  bird, 
a  tree,  or  a  flower,  while  the  king  of  the 
game  goes  round  and  collects  in  a  handker- 
chief some  small  article  from  each  one  pre- 
sent. These  he  afterwards  shuffles  to- 
f ether,  and  then  drawing  one  out,  which 
e  carefully  conceals  in  his  hand,  he  fixes 
upon  some  one  in  the  circle,  to  whom  he 

Cthe  question — 'TWAun,  Tuthunf  min 
unf  *  or,  'TobaocOi  tobacco  whose  is 


it  f '  The  party  fixed  upon  is  obliged  to 
guess,  and  ne  names  some  bird  or  flower 
which  he  heard  some  one  call  himself;  if 
the  ffuess  is  wrong,  he  has  to  hold  out  his 
hand  and  receive  three  stripes  from  a  dose- 
knotted  handkerchief^  and  then  the  party 
referred  to  is  next  obliged  to  guess  to  whom 
the  *  7\Uhun  *  belongs,  and  so  on  all  round 
the  circle  till  the  right  name  has  been  dis- 
covered. Then  the  kinff  resigns  his  post 
and  handkerchief^  and  is  relieved  in  hia 
oflice  by  him  or  her  that  made  the  right 
guess. 

"After  these  games,  some  one  tells  a  story 
or  recites  a  poem,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
am  enabled  to  introduce  literally  trana- 
lated : — 


"  Alas  I  and  ah  well-a-day,  that  my  rose- 
faced  love,  my  intimate,  my  soul's  com- 
panion, should  be  enveloped  in  a  shroud ! 
That  tongue,  once  familiar  with  so  many 
languages,  gives  utterance  now  to  none. 
I  listen  vainly  and  am  astonished  not  to 
hear  thy  once-loved  voice. 


**Tell  roe,  O  Grave,  tell  me,  is  her  incom- 
parable beauty  ffone  f  Has  she,  too,  faded 
as  the  petals  fall  from  the  sweetest  flower^ 
and  her  lovely  face  changed — changed  and 
gone  I  Thou  art  not  a  srarden,  O  Grave^ 
nor  yet  heaven ;  still  all  the  fairest  flowera 
and  the  brightest  plants  are  culled  by 
thee. 

m. 

"0  black,  mysterious  Ground,  tell  me 
how  or  wherefore  have  we  sinned,  that 
thou  art  prone  to  hug  the  beautiful,  the 
chaste,  the  rare — and  yet  so  cold  thy  love. 
Stones  alone  hast  thou  for  pillows  lor  the 
tender,  the  loved,  the  fair. 

rr. 

"O  Ground— confusion  to  thy  face! — 
think  not  the  treasure  that  is  withering  in 
thy  grasp  is  thine.  O  no!  thank  God  Her 
soul,  her  immortality,  is  far  beyond  thy 
reach. 

*' Earth,  unfeeling  Earth,  thy  heart  is 
adamant ;  nor  hope,  nor  pity  find  a  place 
in  thee.  Yet  seeds  sown  m  thy  bosom 
spring  up  as  flowers  beautiful  and  rarei 
Without  thee,  a  solitary  soul — a  blank  is 
the  world  to  me — ^nor'  merry  laugh,  nor 
cheerful  glance  has  now  a  charm. 

VL 

"Sometimes  I  weep  alone  to  think  that  I 
have  lost  thy  love  for  ever — and  then,  oh  t 
bitterly  I  weep  to  see  thy  mother's  furrow- 
ed brow — fvL\\  well  she  feels  the  treasure  lost 
— ^the  young  child  and  the  beautiful  I 
marvefnot,  anscel,  that  thou  art  gone — for 
heaven  were  better  fitted  for  thy  home 
than  earth ;  but  I  marvel  that  we  can  live 
yet  awhile  on  earth — ^live  without  thy 
smile. 
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"  And  tKoa  -who  couldst  barely  resist  the 
^Id — thy  fate  is  hard — ^nor  friend  to  whis- 
per oomiort,  nor  cai'eful  eye  to  watch — ^in 
thy  cold,  solitary,  mysterious  grave — ^none 
ean  give  comfort  Bat  how  foolish  I  I 
speak  to  dast  Thy  soul,  thank  God!  is 
far  beyond  the  hurt  of  man  or  evil  spirit." 

At  such  parties  as  the  above,  the  smok- 
ing is  incessant,  the  married  ladies — espe« 
dS^j  mothers  of  &milies — indulging  in 
whifi&  at  the  narghilL  It  is  considered 
nnbecoming  in  a  youn^  lady  to  smoke, 
and  they  never  do  so  m  public,  but  as 
they  often  serve  the  narghUi  to  distin- 
goisbed  guests,  they  are  compelled  to 
Uke  some  wbiflTs,  as  it  is  customary  to 
present  it  lighted,  "  and,"  opines  the  un- 
generous Effendi,  "as  this  process  does 
not  ^)pear  to  make  them  unwell,  we  na- 
turally imagine  that,  on  the  sly,  these 
young  ladies  frequently  indulge  them- 
selves with  a  pipe." 

— A  new  magazine,  to  be  called  the 
^London  Illustrated  Magazine^^  was 
isBoed  on  the  1st  of  July,  under  the 
editorship  of  Richard  Brinsley  Knowles, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  William  Carle- 
ton,  the  Irish  novelist,  Thomas  Miller, 
the  basket-maker.  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
and  others.  It  promises  to  be  profusely 
illustrated  by  the  best  English  artists. 

— ^The  "  Educational  Institutians  of 
the  United  States,^^  is  the  name  of  a 
translation  from  the  Swedish  of  P.  J. 
SiLjESTROM,  a  most  accomplished  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  travelled  in  this 
country  a  few  year^  since,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Swedish  government.  He  took 
pains  to  inform  himself  minutely  of  the 
condition  of  our  social  and  political  affairs, 
and,  particularly,  of  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  our  public  schools,  and  we  have 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  latter 
subject  in  the  work  now  issued.  It  con- 
tains little  that  is  new  to  American  readers, 
and  yet  there  are  suggestions  in  it  that 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  question  of 
advancing  public  education  should  read. 

— A  work  of  more  than  usual  interest 
at  this  time  is  the  ^^  Frontier  lands  of 
the  Christian  and  TVrA:,"  by  a  gentle- 
man Who  purports  to  have  been  a  "  British 
resident  of  the  East  for  twenty  years." 
It  has  no  great  merit  as  a  book  of  travels, 
and  yet,  coming  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, when  the  afEiurs  of  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia are  exciting  the  attention  of  the  world, 
its  observations  have  a  special  significance. 
The  writer  admits  that  he  entered  Turkey 
with  strong  prejudices  against  the  Turks, 
but  that  the  effect  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
qnaintance  was  to  correct  his  opinions, 
and  to  convince  him  that  Turkish  rule 


was  vastly  better  than  the  petty  Texft- 
tions  of  Austrian  or  Russian  despotism. 

But  our  readers  who  take  an  interest 
in  European  politics  will  be  glad  to  leam 
from  the  testimony  of  this  writer  that  the 
days  of  Austrian  supremacy  are  coming 
to  an  end.  The  ver^'  policy  which  that 
nation,  aided  by  Russia,  has  adopted  for 
reviving  the  feeling  of  nationality  among 
the  Sclavonic  races  will  in  the  end  be  the 
cause  of  its  ruin.  Even  the  Croats,  who 
in  the  last  war  sided  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, are  now  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Em- 
pire.   The  British  resident  says : 

**But  his  C^'oatian  subjects  are  likely 
soon  to  be  suspected  also ;  for  I  learnt  at  Car- 
lovacz,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  tVat 
if  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Mag- 
yars should  take  place,  they  will  be  eager^ 
joined  by  the  Croats.  It  appears  that  the 
lormer  people  still  hope  to  achieve,  if  not 
complete  national  independence,  at  least 
more  liberal  institutions  than  they  have  bz 
yet  enjoyed  under  the  Austrian  rule ;  and 
that  another  insurrection  is  projected,  which 
is  not  intended  to  break  oat  until  its  prin- 
ciples shall  have  spread  over  all  the  ocla- 
vonian  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire ; 
while  the  Croatians  now  understand  the 
error  they  fell  into  by  opposing  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  will  in  future  make  common 
cause  with  them.  They  were  induced  to 
follow  their  Ban  in  his  campaign  against 
Hungary,  by  promises  of  political  enfran- 
chisements, and  of  diminutions  in  their  fis- 
cal burdens,  which  promises  have  subse- 
quently been  belied  by  him ;  and  he  is  now 
as  unpopular  among  them  as  he  was  for- 
merly revered.  Their  natural  sympathies 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  Hungarians,  although 
they  equally  object  to  a  Magyar  supremacy : 
and  the  general  discontent,  which  seems  to  be 
growine  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Austria 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Germanic  race^ 
is  rife  in  Croatia.  It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
that  in  the  future  inevitable  vicissitudes 
of  the  empire  this  people  will  appear  in 
a  new  lights  and  a  widely  different  one 
from  that  in  which  they  have  lately  made 
themselves  known.'* 

The  Sclavonic  elements  of  both  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  empires  is  the  most 
difficult  they  have  to  manage,  and  must 
before  long  achieve  independence.  Our 
author  thus  describes  their  character 
and  their  aspirations : 

"  In  Austria  there  are  only  six  millions 
of  Germans  to  control  twenty-three  millions 
of  Sclavonians,  including  those  of  Austrian 
Poland ;  and,  in  Prussia^  exclusive  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  Germans  to  four  millions  of  1  hem.  These 
proportions  are  pregnant  with  great  results, 
for  this  people  is  now  almost  every  where 
displaving  a  nigh  degree  of  national  energy. 
They  nave  given  birth  to  a  new  broneh  of 
literature^  and  in  many  of  the  states  inoor- 
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porated  in  the  Oerman  dominions  thej 
write  vigorooaly  and  Bucceesfully  on  their 
own  condition  and  destinieB,  eapecially  in 
Anatriai  where  their  dream  is  national 
unity ;  and  they  evince  a  stubborn  perse- 
verance in  the  pursuit  of  this  theme,  which, 
it  were  blindness  to  deny,  must  produce, 
if  not  its  full  realization,  at  least  a  serious 
endeavor  to  attain  their  object  They  are 
essentially  an  intellectual  and  a  warlike 
race,  and  these  two  elements'  of  national 
character,  when  united,  can  never  fail  in 
generating  remarkable  events.  Whatever 
be  their  ultimate  issue,  and  however  they 
mav  turn,  they  will  attract  the  attention 
of  Europe,  ana  influence  its  ]}ro8perity,  be- 
coming consequently  most  interesting  to 
England,  the  workshop  which  supplies  the 
continent  and  the  factory  whose  returns 
most  greatly  depend  on  the  wealth  of  its 
customers.  It  is,  therefore,  time  that  the 
subject  should  be  considered,  in  order  that 
the  probable  results  of  its  incipient  fermen- 
tation may  be  rightly  appreciated,  ere  they 
take  us  by  surprise. 

But  the  subject  is  considered ;  for  the 
last  Uhited  Service  Journal  predicts 
with  confidence  the  speedy  emancipation 
of  the  Sclaves,  while  the  Faris  Journal 
dee  Dehais  is  equally  positive  that  a 
Sclavonic  Republic  is  among  the  inevitable 
events  of  the  near  future. 

—Under  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Sin 
of  Great  CitieBy^  the  author  has  repro- 
duced a  certain  article  from  the  West- 
minster Review  which  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  the  time  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  deserves  to  be  read  for  the  most 
important  &ct8  it  unfolds. 

— In  the  absence  of  any  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Positive  Philosophy  "  of 
AuousTE  CoMTE,  Miss  Martineau  has  un- 
dertaken a  free  and  condensed  version. 
But  Gomte,  if  he  be  read  at  all,  must  be 
read  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  any  imperfect 
or  abridged  form.  His  method  of  investi- 
gating uid  expounding  his  problems  are 
so  dose,  succinct,  afid  logical,  that  they 
scarcely  admit  of  dilution  or  paraphrase. 
Besides,  Miss  Martmeau,  with  her  own 
loose  habits  of  thinking,  and  rather  dif- 
fuse style,  is  not  the  person  to  give  the 
most  acceptable  introduction  to  the  great 
French  philosopher. 

Oomte  is  a  curious  phenomenon ;  bom 
a  Catholic  and  a  monarchist,  he  became 
in  early  life  a  St.  Simonian,  then  a  wan- 
dering and  half-starved  mathematician, 
earning  a  pittance  as  a  teacher,  and,  final- 
ly, the  French  Bacon,  as  he  is  called, 
a  thinker  of  such  rare  originality  and 
depth  as  to  have  produced  comparisons  be- 
tween himself  and  Descartes  and  Leibnitz. 
His  whole  life  has  been  a  solitary  one — 
one  of  deprivation  and  friendlessness — ^but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  intense  labor  and 


thought.  The  story  of  his  sufferings  and 
persecution  is  admirably  told  in  the  pre- 
faco  to  the  Sixth  volume  of  the  Philoso- 
phie  Positive,  though  with  some  bias  to- 
wards himself,  which  has  given  it  a  not 
altogether  impartial  tone.  Yet  this  soli* 
tary  student,  this  mathematician,  this 
man  of  rigid  thought,  has  not  been  with* 
oat  his  romance,  and  in  one  of  his  later 
books,  tells  us  in  the  most  naive  and 
simple  way,  of  his  (ailing  in  love  with  an 
accomplished  but  unhappy  woman,  who 
was  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  profound  but 
platonic  intercourse  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  Such  a  revelation,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dry  discussions  of  the  most  dry  and 
positive  of  all  schemes  of  philosophy, 
moves  one  to  laughter ;  but  Comtc  is  a 
man  so  much  in  earnest,  and  of  such 
vigorous  power,  that  you  respect  him 
while  you  laugh.  This  love,  too,  made 
him  religious;  and  he  who  only  wrote 
of  science,  got  into  raptures  over  poetry, 
love,  and  devotion. 

France. — Our  Protestant  readers  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  History  of 
the  French  Protestant  Refugees  (Hi&- 
toiro  dcs  Refugi^s  Protestants  de  France) 
published  at  Paris,  by  M.  Charles  Weiss. 
Long  and  careful  researches,  aided  by  the 
authority  of  the  French  Government,  with 
personal  visits  and  investigations  in  £ng^ 
land,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
where  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  most  of  these  three  hundred 
thousand  sufferers  took  refuge,  have  put 
M.  Weiss  in  possession  of  a  fund  of  novel 
and  instructive  materials,  such  as  have 
been  at  the  command  of  no  former  his- 
torian. He  treats  the  situation  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  both  before  and 
after  that  fatal  act  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
causes  and  the  agencies  of  the  persecution 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  losses 
of  France  by  their  banishment,  the  estsr 
blishments  they  founded  in  foreign 
countries,  the  services  they  rendered,  smd 
the  favors  they  received  from  the  govern- 
ments which  admitted  them  among  their 
subjects.  M.  Weiss  justly  holds,  and, 
indeed,  we  suppose  no  sensible  and.  well- 
informed  person  can  have  any  other  0|Hn- 
ion,  that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict,  and 
the  persecutions  arising  from  it,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  blackest  crimes 
and  most  pernicious  faults  recorded  in 
modern  history.  His  book  merits  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  inform  them 
selves  on  this  most  interesting  topic 

— We  have  lately  mentioned  several 
successful  experiments  in  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  copying  of  natural 
scenes,  as  well  as  of  engnivings ;  another 
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muk  of  the  kind,  worthy  to  be  classed 
wiUi  the  best,  is  M.  Dklcbsert's  Photo- 
graphic Reproductiona  of  the  Prints  of 
Mark  Antony  RaimondL  Raimondi  was 
a  &I110U8  engrayer  of  the  time  of  Raphael, 
snd  an  intimate  friend  of  that  great  artist, 
after  whose  designs  his  best  works  were 
made.  The  prints  have  now  become  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  attainable  only  at  a 
price  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  con- 
noisseurs. M.  Delessert's  photographic 
copies  are,  however,  quite  perfect,  and 
quite  cheap.  Henceforth,  every  body  who 
desires,  may  possess  the  best  specimens  of 
the  genius  and  skill  of  this  incomparable 


—  Poochet's  Hittoire  de»  Sciences 
NaiureUes  au  Moyen  Age  (History  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages) 
is  a  book  which  no  thorough  savan  can 
dispense  with.  It  exhibits  very  completely 
the  progress  of  science  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  that 
Albert  von  BoUstftdt,  commonly  known 
as  Albertue  Magnus,  was  the  beginner  of 
that  experimental  method  by  means  of 
which  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modem 
times  have  been  gained.  As  literary 
history,  M.  Ponchet's  book  is  also  to  be 
ooosnlted;  for  he  gives  with  admiraUe 
lucidity  the  essence  oi  the  writings  of  each 
author  of  any  account  whom  he  has  oo- 
casbn  to  refer  to.  It  is  a  monument  of 
conscientious  learning  and  masterly  talent 

— iL  GusTAVc  Plahche  has  published, 
in  two  volumes,  the  Portraits  d^  Artistes, 
which  he  had  previously  given  to  the 
world  in  the  pages  of  the  K^ne  des  Deux 
Mondes.  The  student  of  art  will  find  in 
them  a  valuable  mine  of  historical  informa- 
tion as  well  as  of  critidsm,  in  respect  to 
both  painting  and  sculpture.  The  special 
heroes  of  M.  Planche  are  Phidias  and 
Raphael;  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  he  holds  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  artistic  beauty  and 
power. 

— ^Another  contribution  to  Western 
knowledge  of  Prussian  literature  is  M. 
Chopim'S  Choix  de  NouveUes  Russes,  a 
volume  of  novellettes,  translated  from 
Lermontoff,  Pushkin,  Von  Wiesen.  and 
PalevoL  One  of  these  stories.  Beta,  or 
a  Hero  of  our  Epoch,  by  Lermontol^  is 
a  vifforous  and  striking  picture  of  a  sort 
of  Russian  Byron,  who  is  weary  of  exist- 
ence at  the  age  when  luckier  men  are 
just  b^inning  it,  and  who,  to  escape  from 
ennui,  goes  through  a  variety  of  strange 
and  characteristic  adventures,  in  Circassia, 
Armenia,  and  Persia.  We  may,  perhaps, 
fiurly  take  this  tale  with  its  mingled  ele- 
gance and  coarseness,  energy  and  impo- 
tence, entbusiaam  and  skepticism  as  an 
illnstration  of.the  social  state  of  the  higher 


classes  of  that  vast  empire.  But  while  we 
admire  the  art  and  power  of  the  writer,  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  much  that  is  either 
noble  or  attractive  in  the  life  he  describes. 

— The  Imperial  printing  establishment 
at  Paris  has  done  a  good  thing  in  ^ving 
to  the  world  a  collection  of  the  unpublished 
letters  of  Charles  XII.,  that  royal  hero 
and  adventurer,  who,  along  with  Don 
Quixote  was  bom  into  the  world  at  too 
late  a  day.  Had  they  both  lived  during 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  they  would  have 
come  down  to  us  without  a  blemish  in 
the  glory  of  their  renown.  Of  the  two, 
however,  we  may  say  that  Charles  XII. 
is  much  the  more  interesting  personage, 
and  these  letters,  mostly  confidential  and 
unrestrained,  exhibit  his  character  in  a 
very  pleasing  light.  At  the  same  time 
they  add  much  to  the  political  history  of 
the  time,  and  especially  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  letters  are  published  in  the 
original  Swedish,  accompanied  by  a  Frendi 
version,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Editor, 
M.  Geffroy,  who  found  them  in  the  library 
of  the  gymnasium  at  LObeck. 

— ^The  Imperial  printing  esteblishment 
has  also  sent  forth  the  first  octevo  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
under  the  reign  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Lusignan  family,  a  work  for  which, 
twelve  vears  since,  the  author,  M.  L.  de 
Maslatne,  received  a  prize  from  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres. 
Since  then  it  has  been  much  expanded  by 
the  enthusiastic  researches  of  the  author, 
who  has  visited  every  country  and  every 
place  where  there  was  a  chance  of  adding 
to  his  store  of  documents.  When,  in  II91, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  went  to  Palestine, 
his  fleet  stopped  at  Cyprus,  which  was 
then  held  by  the  Greeks,  and  governed  by 
one  of  the  Comnenus  family  with  the 
title  of  emperor.  This  potentate  forbade 
the  English  to  land,  and  thereupon  Richard 
made  war  upon  him  by  way  of  practice, 
before  settmg-to  with  the  Saracens.  The 
Greeks  were  routed,  their  emperor  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  in  chains  of  silver,  while 
Richard  sold  his  islaifd  to  the  Templars 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  a  million 
and  three-quarters  of  our  dollars  of  the 
present  day,  some  $700,000  being  paid  in 
cash.  The  Templars,  however,  found 
their  purchase  likely  to  prove  unprofitable 
to  them,  and  sold  out  to  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
who  had  previously  been  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  had  been  turned  out  of  that 
dignity  by  the  warlike  Saladin.  The 
descendants  of  Guy  continued  to  reign  at 
Cyprus  for  some  three  centuries,  when 
tiiey  made  way  for  the  Venetians,  who  in 
torn  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  in  1598 
The  documento,  and  the  notes  upon  them 
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all  relative  to  the  history  of  the  iflland,  its 
administration,  and  soml  deyeloimients 
during  the  three  centuries  of  Lusignan 
domination,  will  be  comprised  in  two  of  the 
four  volumes  of  which  the  work  is  to  be 
composed.  The  third  volume  will  relate  to 
the  geography  of  the  island,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  iustice,  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  genealogies  and 
history  of  the  many  aristocratic  families. 
These  three  volumes,  as  we  have  said,  vrill 
contain  only  the  materials  of  the  history, 
with  such  notes  as  the  author  judges 
necessary,  while  the  history  itself  will  be 
contained  in  the  fourth  volume,  the  last 
to  be  published.  Relating,  as  it  does,  to 
persons  and  events  eminently  romantic 
and  little  known,  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  modem  historical  publications. 

—  A  useful  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  times  and  a  rather  interesting  book 
in  iteelf,  is  M.  Dupin's  Prendence  de  VAs- 
nemblie  Legislative.  For  two  years  and 
a  half  M.  Dupin  presided  over  the  late 
National  Assembly,  as  the  elect  of  the 
conservative  majority.  In  that  capacity 
he  was  as  just  and  impartial  as  could  be 
expected  toward  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous cliques  into  which  the  Assembly  was 
divided,  that  is  to  say,  he  habitually  &- 
vored  the  anti-republican  factions  and 
their  measures.  Thus  he  contributed  all 
in  his  power  to  the  final  downfall  of  the 
republic  and  the  advent  of  the  present 
empire ;  and  when  Louis  Napoleon  finally 
overthrew  the  Assembly,  it  is  notorious 
that  M.  Dupin,  who  as  its  President 
ought  to  have  shown  some  firmness  and 
courage,  conducted  himself  like  a  coward- 
ly old  poltroon.  However,  the  little  vol- 
ume, in  which  he  gives  a  condensed 
though  egotistic  and  somewhat  gossiping 
account  of  his  stewardship,  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  any  one  who  knows 
enough  of  the  facts  not  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  what  the  author  sees  fit  to 
say. 

—  Ulrich  de  HuUen  Zuingli  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  new  book  in  two  volumes  by  M. 
Victor  Chauffour,  in  which  the  life  and 
acts  of  the  two  Reformers  and  Martyrs  of 
Switzerland  are  narrated  with  ability, 
spirit  and  learning. 

—  Alphonse  Kabr  has  two  tales  in  his 
last  volume  of  Romans,  and  very  agreea- 
ble tales  they  are.  Hortense  is  the  name 
of  the  first,  and  The  Late  Brenier  of  the 
second.  The  first  is  good,  but  the  second 
is  better.  Long  live  Alphonse  Karr,  his 
wit,  his  sarcasm  that  hurts  nobody's  feel- 
ings, his  love  of  nature,  and  his  artistic 
skill,  which  lends  a  charm  even  to  the 
fluniliar  and  commonplace. 

—  Voyage  ReLigieux  en  Orient  (Re- 


ligious Journey  in  the  Orient),  by  the  Abb^ 
MicHON,  is  the  narrative  of  an  enthusias- 
tic son  of  Rome  who  went  to  the  East 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  Ohristiaii 
churches  in  those  countries,  in  order  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  points  on  which 
they  are  separated  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
some  means  of  uniting  them  to  it.  Only 
the  first  volume  has  yet  been  published, 
and  this  contains  little  beyond  the  obser- 
vations and  experiences  of  the  traveller. 
The  religious  portion  will  be  given  in  the 
second  volume. 

—  To  the  amateurs  of  horses  vre  com- 
mend M.  Hod  el's  Histoire  du  Ckeval 
chez  tous  les  Peuples  de  la  Terre,  depuie 
les  temps  les  plus  recvlis^  jusqu^d  noe 
iotiTSj  (History  of  the  Horse  among  all 
Nations  from  the  remotest  times  to  our 
day)  in  two  vols.  8va  The  first  volume 
is  occupied  with  the  horses  of  antiquity, 
the  various  breeds  then  existing,  the 
modes  of  breeding,  breaking,  harnessing 
and  riding.  In  the  second  we  have  the 
noble  animal  as  he  appears  amid  the  li^t 
of  modem  civilization  and  science.  All 
modem  races  of  the  horse  are  here  de- 
scribed from  the  splendid  breeds  of  Ara- 
bia, Turkey,  and  Persia,  to  the  degenerate 
ones  of  China  and  India;  and  from  the 
powerful  animals  <^  continental  Europe, 
the  coursers  of  Barbary,  and  the  raoe-h^ 
ses  of  England,  to  the  mustangs  of  Mexico 
and  the  wild  horses  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Pampas.  We  know  of  no  other  book 
which  treats  the  horse  with  such  eloquent 
enthusiasm,  or  such  abundant  learning; 
it  deserves  to  be  popular  among  the  cen- 
taurs of  all  future  ages  and  generaUons. 
Let  every  scholar  who  has  manhood 
enough  in  him  to  know  and  love  a  good 
horse,  and  courage  enough  to  mount  a  skit- 
tish one,  set  about  the  study  of  M.  Houel's 
histoiy. 

German  T. — Tlie  History  of  the  Opera 
at  Berlin  is  the  theme  whidi  Mr.  L. 
Schneider  developes  with  due  eradition 
and  the  proper  degree  of  artistie  senti- 
ment. From  1800  to  the  present  day, 
whether  under  the  Teutonic  or  the  Latui 
form,  German  or  Italian  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, we  have  here  the  continuous  chron- 
icles of  whatever  concerns  that  important 
institution  at  the  capital  of  Prussia.  A 
book  worth  studying  we  solemnly  declare 
this  history  to  be ;  and  if  along  with  the 
public  musical  drama  as  rehearsed  and 
performed  upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Schneider 
had  given  us  a  little  more  insight  into  the 
private  life  and  adventures  or  the  many 
notable  persons  he  rrfers  to^  we  are  eoon- 
dent  it  would  not  have  lost  any  thing  m 
point  oi  curious  mtorest     A  strange 
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stnage  world  is  tii&t  of  musical  and  dramat- 
ic li^  rich  in  intrigue  and  scaadi^  a 
world  replete  with  some  of  the  meanest 
and  some  of  the  nohlest  aspects  of  human 
nature,  and  all  outsiders  see  it  revealed 
with  something  of  the  same  feelings  as 
they  entertain  toward  the  people  of  distant 
lands,  and  laws,  and  manners,  quite  unlike 
their  own. 

—  Da.  A.  Jellinek  is  making  accessi- 
ble a  most  occult  department  of  Literature 
in  the  Anftoahl  kabbalistiscJier  Mystik, 
(Selections  from  Cabalistic  Mysticism), 
of  which  the  first  part  lately  appeared  at 
Ldpsic  With  the  ordinary  mystical  wri- 
ters of  the  middle  ages,  we  have  long  had 
the  means  of  becoming  fitmiliar,  but  the 
efforts  of  Hebrew  genius  in  that  line  have 
till  now  been  a  closed  book  eyen  to  scho- 
lars. That  these  mystics  any  more  than 
the  others  will  attract  or  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader  nobody  will 
pretend,  but  even  in  America  there  are  a 
few  transcendental  scholars  and  affection- 
ate explorers  of  the  by-plaoes  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  who  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Jellinek. 

^-  Linguists  and  Phonographers  will 
find  something  worth  their  study  in 
Hetse-^s  System  der  SprachlatUe  (Sys- 
tem of  Spoken  Sounds)  which  has  been 
reprinted  from  a  philologic  periodical  in 
which  it  first  appeared.  It  gOes  into  the 
analysis  of  articulate  sounds  as  an  element 
m  the  study  of  language,  and  attempts  a 
new  classification  of  them  according  to  the 
particular  organ  and  method  by  which 
they  are  respectively  produced. 

—  An  excellent  picture  of  Grerman  ru- 
ral life  may  be  found  in  Prohler's  Pfar- 
rer  von  Granrode  (Parson  of  Griinrode). 
It  is  the  daily  history  of  a  country  minis- 
ter from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  written  with  charming  naivete,  hu- 
mor and  goodness.  The  details  of  his 
general  and  official  experience  are  given 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  daguerreotype, 
and  while  the  book  has  not  a  trace  of  art, 
it  has  all  the  interest  of  nature. 

— AeMthelische  Fragen  (Esthetic  Ques- 
tions), by  J.  Frauenstadt,  is  a  clear  and 
simple,  but  by  no  means  weak  or  super- 
ficial, attempt  to  settle  sundry  disputed 
matters,  such  as  the  distinction  between 
genius  and  talent,  the  relation  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, and  sundry  other  topics  of  kindred 
nature. 

— A  newly  published  volume  of  corre- 
spondence between  Frederick  Pfaff,  an 
eminent  mathematician  of  the  last  century, 
and  Duke  Charles  of  Wdrtemberg.  Bouter- 
wek,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  tCflstner, 
and  other  savans,  has  good  points.  The 
letters  of  Humboldt,  written  in  his  youth. 


are  especially  interesting  as  an  indication 
of  the  future  greatness  of  the  man. 

— A  variety  of  elaborate  statistical 
works  have  lately  appeared  in  (Germany. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  Mahl* 
mann's  Statistisches  WorUrhuch  ^Sta- 
tistical Dictionary)  von  Deutschlana^  ex- 
clusive, however,  of  Austria ;  the  Hand- 
buck  der  Statistik  des  oesterreichiachen 
Kaiserstaates  (Manual  of  Austrian  Sta- 
tistics), by  Prascii;  and  the  Siaaten 
Europaa  ^States  of  Europe),  by  Bra- 
cHELLi.  Mr.  Mahlmann  announces  a 
larger  work  on  the  general  statistics  of  all 
Germany. 

— The  most  entertaining  and  mstructive' 
product  of  recent  German  literature  is, 
beyond  a  doubt  a  book  called  Panfzig 
Jahre  in  beiaen  Hemiephdren  (Fifiy 
Years  in  both  HemisphereSj-Reminiscences 
from  the  Life  of  a  Merchant),  lately  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg,  with  the  name  of 
Vincent  Rolle  as  its  author.  The  hero 
of  this  varied  and  eventful  history  was 
bom  in  Leghorn,  of  German  parents,  was 
educated  to  mercantile  life  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  during  his  active  career  was 
engaged  either  as  employe,  partner,  or 
independent  operator,  and  friendly  corre- 
spondent with  such  houses  as  that  of 
Hope,  Barings,  and  Ouvrard.  He  came 
into  contact  not  only  with  the  great 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  world,  but 
with  its  leading  rulers,  politicians,  and 
artists,  and  thus  his  memoirs  will  not  only 
repay  those  who  read  for  amusement,  but 
contain  valuable  materials  for  the  historian. 
Of  Napoleon  a  great  many  new  and  strik- 
ing chtnimstanccs  are  here  related.  The 
first  time  the  writer  saw  him  was  after 
the  victory  of  Arcole,  as  he  entered  Leg- 
horn at  the  head  of  the  Republican  army, 
"  a  small,  youthful  man,  of  pale,  almost 
sallow  complexion,  and  long,  straight, 
crow-black  hair,  hanging  down  over  his 
ears,  like  the  Talapouche  Indians  of 
Florida."  "  There  was  a  constant  smile 
about  his  mouth,  a  smile  with  which  evi- 
dently the  rest  of  the  man  had  nothing  to 
do.  For  the  staring,  unsympathetic  look 
of  the  eyes  showed  that  the  soul  was  busy 
elsewhere.  Never  again  have  I  seen  such 
a  look.  It  was  the  dull  look  of  a  mummy, 
except  when  a  flash  of  intelligence  be- 
trayed the  life  within,  though  even  this 
seemed  of  a  pale  and  feeble  brightness. 
The  words  of  Macbeth  to  the  ghost  of 
Banquo :  '  There  is  no  speculation  in  these 
eyes,'  would  almost  have  applied  to  him, 
had  not  the  events  that  had  already  oc- 
curred demonstrated  what  power  was 
hidden  in  that  dull,  staring  look."  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
author  came  to  the  United  States  on  an 
important  mission  from  Hope  &  Co.,  in 
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the  ezeeutkm  of  which  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintaDce  of  such  men  as  Jackson,  Henr  j 
Clay,  Aaron  Burr,  Wilkinson,  Claiborne, 
Livingston.  Robert  Fulton,  and  others ;  he 
witnessed  the  first  experiment  of  Fulton's 
steamboat,  and  personally  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  under  Jackson. 
He  became  an  American  citizen,  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
did  a  very  heavy  and  prosperous  business, 
chiefly  in  cotton,  until  the  crisis  of  1825-26, 
when  he  failed  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  house  in  Liverpool,  with  which  he 
was  connected.  From  this  calamity  he  never 
recovered,  though  he  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes,  first  in  Havre,  then  in  Boston, 
then  as  contractor  to  furnish  the  new 
French  National  Guard  in  1830,  and 
afterwards  in  various  other  enterprises, 
some  of  which  took  him  to  Rome,  to 
Constantinople,  and  to  America  again, 
until  at  last,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  aban- 
doned the  struggle,  and  contented  him- 
self with  a  modest  existence  at  Hamburg, 
as  a  writer  for  commercial  periodicals. 
Here  he  has  written  the  eventful  narrative 
of  his  life,  in  a  clear  and  worthy  style,  and 
without  any  of  the  sour  and  bitter  senti- 
mentality of  disappointment  No  doubt 
the  book  will  soon  be  put  into  the  English 
language,  and  made  accessible  to  our 
readers. 

— Two  books  that  are  not  without  in- 
struction for  students  of  the  English 
language  are  Abel's  Deutsche  Personenr 
Namen  (German  proper  names),  and 
WiEGAND^s  Oberheasische  Ortsnamen, 
(Names  of  Places  in  Upper  Hesse).  The 
origin  of  these  names  is,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  not  only  worthy  of  study  as  de- 
rived from  the  earliest  times,  and  most 
primitive  life  and  drcumstanoes  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  and  as  thus  adding  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  its  earliest  history,  but 
is  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  the  pure 
meaning  of  many  words  of  daily  use  in 
English  as  well  as  German. 

—The  second  part  of  Wacxernaoel's 
Geschichte  der  deiUschen  Liieratur 
(History  of  German  Literature),  embrac- 
ing what  is  called  the  Middle  Hi^  German 
Period,  has  appeared  at  Basle,  and  is 
loudly  recommended  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy critics,  not  only  for  Uie  richness 
of  its  matter,  and  the  surprising  erudition 
it  betrays,  but  for  the  correctness  and 
justice  of  its  critical  judgments. 

— ^The  YuccUan  of  our  lamented  conn- 
trymui,  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  has  been 
published  in  a  German  version  at  Leipsic 
with  a  map  and  all  the  plates  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  German  critics  regard  it  as 
the  best  and  most  substantial  of  all  his 
works. 

^-RiESs,  the  eminent  savan  of  Berlin* 


has  published,  in  two  octavo  volume^ 
Die  Lekre  der  Reibung$  electricitdty 
(The  Doctrine  of  Frictional  Electricity),  an 
excellent  manual,  which  cannot  too  warmly 
be  recommended  to  such  as  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  that  science.  Even  those 
who  already  nnderstend  it  perfectly  will 
not  read  this  work  without  profit. 

— Die  Moriscoa  in  Spanien  (The 
Moors  in  Spain),  by  A.  L.  Rochau,  adds 
nothing  to  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject,  but  is  a  vivid  and  agreeable  book, 
with  occasional  singular  eccentricities 
which  to  a  reader  at  this  distance  are 
rather  amusing  than  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  passages  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  is  an  ea- 
thusiastic  Moslem^  and  that  the  only  fault 
he  has  to  find  with  the  Moors  is  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy.  But  for  this,  he 
tells  us  that  they,  with  their  religion, 
would  have  subjugated  the  whole  ot 
Europe,  and  that  the  event  would  have 
been  a  nappy  one  for  the  world. 

— Charles  Guerin^  roman  de  mceurs 
camuliennes,  by  Hon.  Pierre  J.  O. 
Chauveau,  is  a  work  which  we  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  classify,  nationally,  whether 
among  French,  English  or  American  pro- 
ductions; it  is  the  first  work  of  fiction 
conceived,  written,  and  published  in  Can- 
ada, that  we  remember  having  seen.  The 
author,  the  present  Solicitor-General  for 
Lower  Canada,  is  a  French  Canadian, 
whose  most  distant  travels  have  been 
bounded  by  Boston :  the  hero  and  all  the 
personages  are  Canadians  in  Charles 
Gu6rin ;  the  scene  is  laid  at  Quebec,  and 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  assuredly  impos- 
sible to  adhere  more  strictly  to  Stranger's 
iniunotion,  to  *^  stick  to  one's  country.'' 
Like  many  of  the  early  epopees  and 
ballads  of  other  nations,  this  first-bom 
Canadian  novel  is  a  sort  of  politico- 
pastoral  tale,  with  just  enough  mcident 
to  prevent  monotony,  and  just  enough 
passion  to  sustain  the  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  bulk  of  readers  vnll 
peruse  with  pleasure  the  naif  history  of 
the  fiites  and  fortunes  of  the  two  brothers 
Gu£rin.  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  very 
strikingly  original  in  their  case.  Theirs 
is  the  story  of  all  young  men,  who,  alter 
completing  their  education,  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune,  vnth 
no  other  aid  than  their  own  energy,  and 
a  very  limited  field  for  its  development. 
Assailed  by  the  usual  misfortunes  of 
heroes  of  romance,  each  in  his  way  ovei^ 
comes  them,  and  is  happy  at  last. 

This  slender  plot  is  happily  set  ofi*  with 
fresh  pictures  of  Canadian  scenery,  and 
Teniers-like  sketehes  of  village  life  on  the 
borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Dialogues, 
too,  on  subjects  of  political  and  sodai  in- 
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terest,  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
narration,  and  show  that  the  author  had 
a  higher  aim  in  view  than  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  curiosit^r.  Their  tone  is  in- 
tensely and  exclusively  Canadian.  One 
might  almost  infer  from  them  that  the 
world  was  bounded  by  the  Canadian 
frontier.  A  Parisian  dandy,  speaking  of 
the  Nubian  deserts  or  the  slopes  of  the 
Amazon,  would  not  use  language  very 
different  from  that  in  which  the  interlo- 
cutors allude  to  the  United  States.  Patri- 
otism  is  all  very  well;  but  a  poet  and 
philosopher — who  was  never  suspected  of 
any  lack  of  the  virtue — has  said,  and 
Canadians  would  perhaps  do  well  to  re- 
member it : 

"Chaenn  eat  da  1M78  de  wd  Intelllgeaoe ; 
Je  BoiA  oondtoyen  de  toate  iine  qui  pense, 
L*  T6rlt6,  o^est  mon  pays  1 


NOTE  FKOM  HENEY  a  CARET. 

[We  could  not  afford  all  the  authors  who 
Diay  take  exceptions  to  our  notices  of 
their  works,  space  in  our  columns  to 
refute  the  opinions  we  publish,  but  we 
give  Mr.  Carey  the  benefit  of  his  remarks 
upon  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Manual)  in  our  last,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  obvious  enough  to  our  readers.  We 
will  make  no  other  remark  on  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's complaint  than  that  we  consider  his 
argument  against  international  copy-right 
b  one  of  the  strongest  that  could  be  made 
in  favor  of  that  measure.  If  Mr.  Carey 
has  not  received  that  consideration  from 
his  countrymen  to  which  his  merits  enti- 
tle him,  it  is  because  the  non-existence  of 
an  international  copy-right  has  rendered 
them  intellectual  vassals  of  Europe,  and 
destroyed  the  feeling  of  independence  in 
literature  which  they  are  so  proud  of  in 
their  politic^}.] 

Th  tk*  JBdUor  qf  Putnam's  Monthly. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  I  under- 
took to  show  that  the  English  economists 
had  been  engaged  in  treating  a  leg  or  an 
arm  under  t£e  mistaken  belief  that  they 
were  treating  a  body,  and  that  the  reason 
of  this  was  that  they  had  adopted  princi- 
ples that  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and 
oould  not,  therefore,  be  made  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  lun^  heart,  or 
brain,  the  consequence  of  whicn  had  been 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  eliminate 
all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  system,  and 
confine  their  investigations  to  the  meaner 
ones.  I  then  showed  that  there  existed 
simple  and  beautiful  laws,  by  whose  aid 
nil  the  phenomena  could  readily  be  ex- 
plained, and  that  they  constituted  a  great 
system  <^  "  social  science,"  perfectly  har- 
monioas  in  all  its  parts.  This  was  a  great 
work  to  undertake,  and  it  mi|^t  have 
been  supposed  that  I  would  receive  some 


countenance,  if  not  even  aid,  from  the 
public  press.  Far  from  it,  however. 
In  the  twelve  years  that  followed  its  pub- 
lication, I  never  saw  a  single  American 
notice  of  it  that  might  not  have  been 
written  by  a  student  fresh  from  college 
and  inflated  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
qualified  himself  for  tiie  office  of  critic  by 
puzzling  himself  during  the  last  term,  in 
trying  to  understand  the  confused  and 
wortUess  systems  of  Wayland  or  Say, 
which  will  account  for  no  facts,  and  of 
which  the  several  parties  are  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  it  be^an  to  be  seen  that  my 
books  were  studied  in  Europe — that  they 
had  been,  or  were  being,  translated  and 
republished — and  finally  it  came  to  be 
known  that  my  whole  system,  from  com- 
mencement to  dose,  had  been  reproduced 
by  one  of  the  ablest  of  European  econo- 
mists, and  among  the  most  brilliant  6f 
French  writers — and  then,  and  not  till 
theny  it  began  to  be  thought  by  our  own 
reviewers  that  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
"  some  method  in  my  madness."  Of  this 
they  are  not  even  yet  quite  certain,  for  I 
have  not  yet  been  indorsed  in  England, 
the  country  that  dictates  all  our  modes  of 
thought,  and  is  as  little  competent  for  the 
task  as  almost  any  one  in  Europe.  Never- 
theless, of  all  the  reviewers  who  have  for 
so  many  years  thus  treated  '^  social 
science,"  nine-tenths  are  advocates  of  in- 
ternational coppight,  as  tending  to  give 
us  American  literature,  and  to  promote 
originality  of  thought  It  may  be  that 
fact  would  be  its  effects,  but  if  so  it  is  a 
measure  against  which  our  authors  should 
to  a  man  protest,  for  originality  is  death 
to  their  hopes  of  suoc^.  To  furnish  ori- 
ginal ideas,  a  man  must  have  placed  him- 
self in  advance  of  his  neighbors,  and  in 
advance  of  his  reviewer — and  as  the  lat- 
■  ter  finds  himself  unable  to  determine  their 
valuei  he  slurs  them  over  as  best  he  may, 
and  tnen,  if  benevolently  disposed  towards 
his  victim,  he  praises  him  for  something 
that  is  common  to  himself  and  a  dozen 
others,  and  thus  "  damns  him  with  faint 
praise."  If  otherwise  disposed,  he  waits 
until  he  can  find  some  depreciating  article 
by  some  stupid  Engli^man,  and  reprints 
that  as  evidence  that  his  countryman  is 
an  ass.  All  this  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  to  me.  Ill-natured  articles  by 
such  Englishmen,  ignorant  of  the  first 
elements  of  social  science,  have  been  re- 
printed here,  but  in  no  single  instance 
that  I  now  recollect  has  any  thmg  com- 
mendatory been  republished.  Such  being 
the  facts,  would  one  err  much  in  saying 
to  an  author,  that  if  he  would  have  his 
books  to  sell  he  must  avoid  all  pretension 
to  originally  of  thought  ? 
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Some  fifteen  years  since,  I  published 
a  little  book  on  credit  and  banking,  which 
contains  in  100  or  120  pages  more  infor- 
mation than  can  be  found  in  all  the  Eng^ 
lish  books  on  the  subject  put  together; 
and  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  I  laid  down 
some  simple  principles  —  those  abstract 
ideas  that  your  reviewer  does  not  like ; 
and  then  showed  that  all  the  facts  of 
the  world  were  in  accordance  with  them. 
Those  ideas  were  adopted  in  France,  and 
I  have  had  for  several  years  a  book  in 
which  it  is  shown  how  readily  by  their 
aid  all  the  revulsions  of  England  and 
France  could  be  accounted  for.  Within 
a  month,  I  have  received  an  elaborate 
work  by  an  able  writer,  just  from  the 
press  in  France,  in  which  my  little  vol- 
ume is  freely  used,  and  is  pronounced  to  be 
"  un  des  plus  beaux  ouvrages*^  on  this  sub- 
ject that  has  ever  appeared.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contain 
original  ideas,  it  never  received  the  small- 
est notice  here  beyond  some  trumpery 
newspaper  paragraph,  while  long  articles 
were  given  to  enormous  English  volumes, 
written  down  to  the  level  of  reviewers, 
and  the  authors  of  which  proved  nothing 
by  their  multiplicity  of  words,  except 
that  they  had  got  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  the 
science  they  had  undertaken  to  teach. 
And  yet  our  people  talk  of  the  necessity 
of  international  copyright  as  tending  to 
promote  originality  of  thought ! 

Mr.  Smith  has,  for  the  first  time,  given 
the  world  a  manual  of  social  science. 
Sdenoe  must  be  based  on  laws.  Laws 
are  abstract  ideas,  and  yet  your  reviewer, 
while  talking  of  science,  reproves  him  for 
his  abstractions.  His  book  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  but  it  requh-es  that  its  readers 
should  take  some  little  trouble  to  think, 
for  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science.  The 
stretch  of  thought  that  it  reauires  is,  how- 
ever, not  greater  than  mignt  be  looked 
for  in  any  clever  college  student.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fashion  of  the  day  he 
has  called  it  poHtical  economy,  and  your 
reviewer  has  failed  to  see  in  it  that  social 
science  he  desiderates !  Heaven  help  the 
authors  should  originality  ever  become 
the  order  of  the  day  among  them ! 

The  ultimate  object  of  "  social  science  " 
is  the  determination  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  man  advances  most  rapidly 
towards  that  perfect  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  necessary  to  his  per- 
fect responsibility  for  his  actions  before 
God  and  man.  The  slave  is  an  irrespon- 
sible being.  To  reach  that  highest  point 
in  sdenoe  is  the  object  of  my  last  book, 
and  to  do  so  it  was  needed  that  I  shoula 

Sss  over  the  whole  ground  occupied  by 
r.  Mill  in  his  two  ponderous  octavos, 
and  this  is  done  in  lar  less  than  a  hun- 


dred pages;  and  yet  your  reviewer  ad- 
vises me  to  be  more  concise !  The  age  of 
pocket  encyclopaedias  has.  unfortunately^ 
not  yet  arrived.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  Mill  and  myself  is  this :  He  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  truth  of  propositions 
that  are  not  true,  and  to  do  this  he  has 
been  compelled  to  bring  together  thou- 
sands of  small  facts  that  seemed  as  if 
they  might  do  so,  and  the  result  is,  that 
his  various  facts  are  in  constant  antagon- 
ism with  each  other,  and  his  reader  is  be- 
wildered. He  has  no  idea  of  any  enlarged 
view  of  man  and  his  actions,  nor  of  the 
laws  by  which  he  and  they  are  governed, 
and  hence  the  multiplicity  of  words.  I 
have  given  a  few  very  simple  principles, 
covering  the  whole  ground,  and  have 
called  in  the  chief  nations  of  the  earth  to 
prove  their  truth,  and  thus  establish  the 
highest  point  to  which  social  science  can 
be  carried,  and  yet.  because  I  chose  to 
call  my  booK  "The  Slave-trade,"  your  re- 
viewer would  have  your  readers  believe 
that  its  object  had  been  little  more  than 
the  determination  of  a  question  relative 
to  the  trade  in  cotton,  woollens,  and  iron ! 
I  could  not  but  ask  myself  if  he  had  read 
the  book.  It  seemed  to  me  not,  for  if  he 
had  he  certainly  would  have  spared  him- 
self the  trouble  of  recommending  me  to 
study  social  science.  Read  it  yourself, 
and  then  tell  me  if  you  know  any  other 
that  throws  so  much  light  on  that  science. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  scienoe. 
and  among  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
our  day,  are  Quizot  and  De  Tocqueville. 
Why  are  they  so  eminent  ?  Because,  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  principles,  or  laws,  they  do 
not  offer  them  to  the  consideration  of  Uieir 
readers.  Both  of  them  prove  that  they 
do  not  know  enough  to  define  even  the 
words  about  which  they  write — Civiliza- 
tion and  Democracy.  Their  readers  are 
beguiled  with  the  idea  that  they  are  being 
taught,  but  they  end  as  they  began — ^not 
in  uie  least  wiser — and  hence  it  is  that 
the  books  have  luul  so  much  success. 
Had  they  written  over  the  heads  of  their 
reviewers,  they  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost.  Their  books  ar&  disgracefully 
to  us,  text-books  in  our  colleges,  because 
they  are  written  down  to  the  level  of  our 
professor,  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
success  in  a  text-book.  In  one  oi  my 
books  is  a  review  of  De  Tocqueville,  and  I 
have  just  had  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
Frendi  economist,  expressing  a  strong  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  translated  and  repub- 
lished, that  the  people  of  France  might  see 
and  appreciate  the  real  character  of  a  book 
so  popular  among  superficial  men. 

Last  autumn,  when  your  publishers 
wrote  me  about  contributions  to  the  Ma- 
gazine original  American  thought  ftc,  I 
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replied,  if  70a  recollect,  that  my  system 
bemg  original,  I  could  not  write  other- 
wise ;  but  that, /or  thai  reason^  my  con- 
tributions would  not  suit  them.  To  be  ac- 
ceptable, it  would  be  needed,  as  I  said,  that 
I  should  regrind  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Mc- 
Culloch,  &c.,  as  your  reviewer  of  Seward 
hasjust  now  done.  Was  I  right  or  wrong? 
WoSold  you  have  accepted  a  review  of  Mr. 
Seward,  the  author  of  which  should  have 
taken  original  American  ground,  and  de- 
monstrated that  there  vjcls  a  real  social 
science,  by  the  laws  of  which  he  was  to 
be  tried  ?  Would  it  have  been  as  accept- 
able as  one  in  which  the  existence  of  sci- 
ence is  denied,  and  in  which  we  are  told 
that  expediency  is  the  test,  while  contra- 
dictions stare  the  writer  in  the  face  at 
every  step  of  his  progress  ?  I  fear  not. 
Whv  then  talk  of  original  thought  1  We 
are  bound  up  in  the  duuns  of  intellectual 
slavery  to  a  people  far  inferior  to  ourselves. 
A  few  days  since,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  the  most  accurate  observer,  and  most 
original  thinker,  I  have  ever  known,  and 
the  man,  who,  ofcdl  others,  has  done  most 
in  the  country  for  the  advancement  of  his 
sdenoe — and  in  the  course  of  it,  he  said 
that  he  was  ^Hired  of  life."  There  is,  said 
he,  nobody  to  talk  to — ^no  one  to  whom  to 
oommunicate  a  new  idea  with  any  hope 
tiiat  it  wiU  be  appreciated,  even  when  it 
involves,  perhaps,  a  total  revolution  in  the 
sdenoe  in  whidi  they  are  themselves  en- 
fms^'  Here,  said  he,  I  teach  for  years 
UDportant  ideas  that  are  scarcely  listened 
to.  but  in  time  they  travel  to  a  distance, 
wncaice  ^ey  return  backed  by  the  name 
of  some  learned  Theban  of  Europe,  who 
reaps  all  the  credit  of  them.  Is  not  this 
a  true  picture  of  the  whole  country?  Is 
it  not  just  what  has  happened  between 
Bastiat  and  myself?  Are  we  not  in  a 
state  of  vassala^  of  the  most  debasing 
kind?  Should  it  continue  to  be  so  ?  Is 
it  not  time  that  we  had  at  least  one  journal 
In  which  an  original  idea  might  be  pro- 
duced without  the  certainty  of  its  ruining 
the  producer  in  the  estimation  of  his  coun- 
trymen ?  Tour  journal  should  be  that 
one.  We  need  a  vehicle  for  American 
ideas,  and  not  for  the  rehash  of  English 


I  am  as  anxious  to  see  the  educated 
white  man  free  in  the  exercise  and  ex- 
pression of  thought)  as  to  see  the  ignorant 
negro  free  in  the  application  of  ms  mus- 
cular powers;  and  nence  it  is  that  I  trou- 
ble you  with  this  long  letter.  As  regards 
my  own  doctrines,  I  nave  no  fear  for  them 
since  Europe  has  adopted  them.  They 
have  made  tneir  way  in  aespite  of  the  sneers 
and  frowns  of  our  editors  in  the  past,  and 
are  safe  for  the  future.  Sixteen  years'  ex- 
oerience  has  qualified  me  for  attaching  the 


proper  value  to  either  praise  or  censure 
bestowed  without  knowledge,  and  though 
I  may  feel  the  kindness  of  the  first,  it  in- 
spires me  with  no  higher  feeling  of  respect 
than  the  last  I  destre  the  criticism  of  en- 
lightened men — men  who  feel  the  truth  and 
pursue  the  eesich  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit; 
but  such  criticism  is  hard  to  find.  Twenty 
years  since  I  read  that  a  man  who  had  a 
theory  to  republish,  had  the  labor  of  a 
life  before  him,  and  that  such  has  always 
been  the  case,  history  furnishes  evidence. 
So  I  have  found  it ;  but  I  can  say  with 
Galileo,  '^Ancora,  si  nuore."  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  while  the 
"old  fogies"  of  Europe  are  against  me,  I 
have  the  young  men  who  are  to  direct  the 
modes  of  thought  of  future  generations. 
Of  the  former,  not  a  man  has  the  courage 
to  take  up  the  gauntlet  that  I  have  re- 
peatedly thrown  down  among  them  in  the 
pages  of  their  own  journal — the  Journal 
des  Economistes,  of  Paris.  With  this  they 
are,  as  I  see,  reproached  in  the  last  numb^ 
by  an  able  msciple  of  the  new  school,  whose 
article  the  editor  found  himself  compelled, 
most  unwillingly,  to  publish;  such  is  his 
policy  to  shut  out  discussion. 

I  wiU  have  the  young  men  of  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  Europe.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  great  social  science  will  be  ad- 
mitted, and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
I  had  oe^i  the  first  to  proclaim  its  laws, 
and  all  of  those  laws  may  be  found  by 
any  careful  student  of  that  little  book  of 
mine  of  which  your  reviewer  has  so  poor 
an  opinion. 

Tours  very  truly^. 

Henry  C.  Carey. 

SurUnffUm,  N.  J.,  July  2, 1858. 

Note  from  Dr.  Brewer,  Editor  of 
Wilson's  Ornithology. — "  An  obser- 
vant and  well-informed  writer  upon  Fish- 
Hawks  and  Falcons,  in  the  July  number 
of  Putnam's  Monthly,  refers  to  an  edi- 
tion of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  published, 
several  years  since,  v^iilr  a  synopsis  pre- 
pared by  me,  aif^f  attributes  to  me  several 
extracts  from  its  notes.  Although  this 
reference  is  made  in  quite  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  would  be  quite  complimenta^  were 
it  not  based  upon  a  miisapprehension  of 
the  authorship  of  the  passages  in  question, 
a  due  regard  for  the  truth  and  the  right- 
ful claims  of  the  real  writer,  requires  me 
to  disclaim  the  credit  for  that  which  be- 
longs not  to  me,  but  is  from  the  pen  of 
quite  another  person.  Not  only  are  the 
passages  quoted  not  mine,  though  at- 
tributed to  me,  but  they  are  also  adduced 
in  confirmation  of  certcon  views  in  regard 
to  a  controverted  point  in  Ornithology 
that  are  in  dissonance  from  mjr  own  con- 
victions.   I  am  equally  unwilling  to  seem 
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to  consent,  by  mr  silence,  to  appropriate 
honors  that  realfy  belong  to  another,  as 
well  as  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  to 
indorse  and  confirm  views  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  founded  in  error.  I  ask  but  a 
brief  space  in  your  valuable  pages,  that 
the  correction  may  follow  the  original 
statement  through  the  same  channel  to 
the  public. 

The  passages  quoted  by  this  writer  and 
attributed  to  me  are  from  the  pen  of  a  more 
accomplished  Ornithologist,  Sir  William 
Jardine,  of  whose  excellent  edition  of 
Wilson's  Ornithology,  the  one  I  edited 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  but  a  reprint 
The  opinions  of  this  writer,  which  I  am 
thus  made  to  seem  to  indorse,  that  the 
Fish-Hawk  of  this  country  is  identical 
with  the  Osprey  of  Europe,  or  that  either 
of  them  are  the  same  species  with  the 
Pandion  Leucooephalus  of  Australia,  are 
not  in  accordance  with  my  own  belief.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  pages  of  Putnam 
are  not  intended  for  the  dry  details  of 
scientific  researches.  I  ask  not,  therefore, 
to  occupy  any  space  with  the  anatomical 
and  other  investigations  that  demonstrate, 
very  evidently  to  my  own  mind,  that  the 
Fish-Hawk  and  the  Osprey,  though  pos- 
sessing many  points  of  resemblance  in 
external  appearance  and  markings,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  their  habits,  are  yet  quite 
distinct  and  diiferent  species.  Indeed  this 
very  observant  writer  in  Putnam,  himself, 
refers  to  a  very  striking  and  important 
difierence  between  the  habits  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  American  birds.  While  the 
former  are  found  only  in  solitary  pairs. 


seldom  frequent  the  sea-shore,  but  are  al- 
most exclusively  found  on  inland  ponds  and 
lakes,  the  American  bird  is  rarely  seen 
about  our  fresh-water  rivers  and  lakes, 
but  collects  in  large  communities  along  our 
sea-coast  Besides  this  remarkable  and 
constant  difference  of  habits,  essential  va- 
nations  in  their  anatomical  structure  have 
been  found  that  warrant  their  8q)aration 
into  distinct  species.  I  have  also  recently 
ascertained  that  well-defined  and  constant 
variations  between  the  markings  of  the 
effgs  of  the  American  Fish-Hawk  and  the 
Iwopean  Osprey  confirm  these  specific 
differences.  No  opportunities,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  have  been  afforded  for  any  com- 
parisons of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
Australian  representative  of  this  group 
with  the  European  or  American  species. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  whenever 
this  comparison  is  carefully  instituted,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
species  from  either  American  or  European. 
This  belief  amounts  almost  to  oonvictioB, 
fix>m  the  possession  in  my  cabinet  of  the 
e^  of  the  Australian  q)ecies,  which  ex- 
hibits positive  and  well-marked  variations 
fit>m  my  specimens  of  the  egg  of  both 
European  and  American  species.  Thank- 
ing this  writer,  in  common  with  many 
others  of  your  readers,  for  his  very  excel- 
lent and  attractive  paper  upon  so  inter- 
esting a  family  in  Ornithology,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  disclaim  all  credit  for  the 
passages  he  so  kindly  assigned  to  my  pen, 
and  even  dissent  from  at  least  one  of  their 
conclusions.    Yours  truly, 

Thomas  M.  Brewer. 
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"  ChoTchcs,  and  she  well  maj  be,  as  the  progresaj  infl  culminatioii  of  Gothic  archt 

totst  of  spree  Been  above  the  roofe  of  the  tecture  in  the  New  World,  maj  be  here 

Int)  lines  of  houses,  indicate  as  plainlj  seen  in  tlw  course  of  a  inomiDg's  walk. 

u  the  forest  of  masts  at  ber  wharves,  her  Paeaing  tbnmgh  a  few  Btrceta.  or,  in  Act, 
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through  (WW  only,  we  xdkj 
|ee  the  objects  which  fti- 
tim    archieologiBtB     will 
make  the  subjects  of  pon- 
derous  esBftys ;    but   the 
crowd  that  sees  these  tna- 
ieslic  Etructures  rinng  up 
day  ^7  day  scarcely  be- 
Glows  a  passing;  thought 
upon  them,  or  stops  to 
moralize  oa  the'  mystery 
of  these  resuscitatioDH  of 
dead  centuries  in  the  midst 
of  our  busy  metropolis. 
The  moral  influcoce  of  the 
revival   of   the    so-called 
Gothic   style   of  church 
architecture,  would  form  a 
most  profitable  aut^ect  tcx 
a  sermon,  and  we  imagine 
that  there   would   be  no 
great  difficulty  in  tracing 
Uie  tendency  to  purple  ch»- 
gubles  in  many  of  our  Proteetant  clergy, 
to  the   medisvatisms  in  church  edifices 
which  have  been  introdnced  among  us 
during  the  paat  twenty  years.     Sir  An- 
thony Absolute   shrewdly  remarks  of 
aorel-reading,  that  those  who  are  so  food 
of  handling  theleavcs,  will,in  time,hBTea 
longing  for  the  fruiL     It  is  a  natural  re- 
sult, if  not  inevitable,  that  those  who  re- 
build the  churches  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, will  also  desire  to  revive  the  worship 
to  which  they  were  consecrated.    But  we 
will  not  infringe  on  the  province  of  the 
preacher  J  our  present  buuness  is  with  the 
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mimter  and  not  the  nmisten.  If  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  ecclesiastical 
atmcturee  have  spnmg  up  in  every  street, 
and  the  general  respectability  of  their  ap- 
pttnnce,  constitute  aiif  claon  on  our  ad- 
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miration,  the  claim  is  sufficiently  Urge — 
we  shall  examine  its  validity.  There  an 
two  causes  for  the  incorrect  and  uniu- 
posing  architecture  of  the  greater  number 
of  churches  in  New-Yorii ;  the  one  is  the 
incapacity  of  the  architects  who  design 
them— the  other  is  the  ignorance  of  die 
people  who  pay  for  them. 

Now,  for  the  ignorance  of  the  Utter, 
there  is  every  excuse  which  the  most 
charitably  disposed  person  in  the  world 
could  desire  to  find. 

We  don't  wish  to  be  EweejHng  and  un- 
just this  morning ;  on  the  contrary,  ereiy 
thing  disposes  us  to  mildness 
and  amiability.  We  shall  not 
say  we  think  things  are  good 
when  we  know  they  are  nad. 
and  could  prove  it,  if  we  had  a 
mind.  Intending,  therefore,  to 
do  every  thing  that  is  ri^t,  we 
shall  admit  that  we,  as  a  peopU, 
are  making  great  strides  to- 
wards excellence  in  the  varioua 
departmeitts  of  art;  and  that 
there  are  a  great  many  men 
among  us  who  cannot  be  caught 
by  mediocrity,  and  who  demand 
from  every  man  the  beat  he  can 
give. 

The  great  evil  is,  that  while 
there  is  plen^  of  prico/e  criti- 
cism   in   circles   whose   judg- 
ment in  these  matters  is  flnid, 
the  jivblxc  criticism  is  Jbr  the 
most  part  short-sighted,  illogi- 
(sl,  narrow,  and    dictated   by 
whhn  and  pique.    We  know  fifty  cases, 
and   men  w1k>   are   more   intimate  with 
these  matters  than  we,  know  many  more, 
in  which  works  of  art  and  literature  have 
been  dther  mercilessly  hacked,  or  stoutly 
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ittterlv  Guled  to  make  toy  mark  id  the      dilettantism ;  wfakh  shall  fear  no  cnti- 

domam  of  art,  and  the  prospect  of  our      dgm,  and  Bhrink  before  no  knowledge ; 

doing  so  is  very  sli^t  for  many  jears  to      in  short,  until  »  Uader  wme,  we  have  no 

come.  right  to  blame  the   public  for  want  at 

One  thing  is  plain  as  daylight  to  every      taste,  and  say  that  "to  paint  good  pe- 

body.      Until  some  one  of    our   artists      tures,  and  make  good  statues,  is  to  throvr 
pearls  before  swioo,"  because  the  experi- 
ment has  never  fully  been  tried.     There 
are  many  splendid  examples  of  libeiiliW 
^  .  .    ^  and  good  constnictioa  in  our  church  edi- 

_  -.=  ~"  i  ~~-'~i  fioes.  and,  if  they  do  not  display  the  same 

s^  -  i--~ '--'"  "-;-"-- 7.- "Vi  depee  of  inventive  eenius  which  we  can 

M  "  ■      '■^.  point  to  in  our  bridgee,  aqueducts,  and 

other  great  public  works  designed  for  the 
general  good,  it  will  be  wrong  to  infer 
that  we  are,  therefore,  deficient  in  archi- 
tectural  ability.  The  fault  lies  not,  we 
are  persuaded,  either  in  national,  or  indi- 
vidual disability,  but  in  the  narrowness  of 
sectarian  judgment.  Our  architects  have 
not  been  left  free  to  exercise  their  geniua, 
or  they  could  have  accomplished  things 
in  churcb-bnilding  e<jual  to  our  national 
achievements  in  ship  -  building.  Our 
cburobes  have  been  designed  to  conform 
to  a  superstitious  reverence  for  symbol- 
ism, and  our  architects  have  been  cramped 
by  the  foregone  opinions  of  their  employ- 
ers, that  the  science  of  ecclesiology  wu 
incapable  of  improvement  or  advancement; 
so  there  was  no  other  course  hut  to  imi- 
tate some  existing  edifice,  in  the  old  world, 
as  nearly  as  the  changed  order  of  liociety, 
and  the  improrements  in  art  and  science 
would  permit.  Some  of  these  imitatktnB 
have  been  very  successful,  as  imitations, 
and  there  may  be  seen  church  e<liflces  iu 
our  flnest  streets,  placed  between  houses 
of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  that  display 
almost  as  much  Gothic  ignorance  and  bad 
taste,  as  any  of  the  mouldy  remnants  of 
the  Uiirtecnth  or  fourteenth  century.  But 
it  is  quite  impossible,  with  our  improved 
taste.1,  and  refined  habits,  to  wholly  imi- 
tate the  barbariGms  of  our  anoeslors.  even 
in  church  architecture,  and  the  most  Qo- 
thic  of  our  ecclesiastical  structures  display 
elegances  and  conveniences  which  the  best 
of  them  were  strangers  to.  Houses  are 
built  to  dwell  in,  as  Bacon  says,  in  his 
essay  on  building,  and  churches  were  de- 
signed to  worship  in ;  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  churches  arc  in- 
tended for  some  other  purpose,  to  symbol- 
liEC  a  religious  idea,  or  to  perpetuate  a  sec- 
tarian dogma. 
St  Prart  Bpi™.  We  may  call  our  progress  in  architecture 

a  leap  rather  than  a  progress — because 

shall  do  Munething  tbat  will  stand    in     withm  five  years,  more  has  been  done  than 

S'te  of  all  the  flattery  of  friends,  and  all  in  the  thirty  preceding  the  five.  America 
I  abuse  of  enemies,  which  Eball  say  for  has  never  produced  a  great — nay,  a  re- 
itself,  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  say  spectable  architect.  No  set  of  men  have 
it — "  1  am  excellent,  come  and  admire  done  so  much  to  bring  the  profession  into 
nw ;" — which  shall  abide  thron^h  all  disgrace,  as  the  so-called  New-York  archi- 
changes  of  &ahion,  and  all  the  whims  of      tects.     There  is  hardly  in  the  whole,  city  a 
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BDgle  ooirect 
building,  tnd 
but  few  of 
the  modern 
drardieswhich 
are  sincerely 
md  ikithfu]]^ 
built.  This  is 
not  the  place  to 
preach  from 
this  text.  We 
shall  take 
speedy  oppor- 
tonitj  to  utter 
oar  convictions 
on  this  point 
however ;  and 
content  o^- 
sdves  at  pre- 
sent with  mere- 
ly hinting  at 
oor  sentiments. 
The  architects 
of  New- York 
must  in  each 
and  every  case 
dionlder  the 
blame  of  the 
incongruities, 

the  w^ness,  the  want  of  impressiveness, 
which  mar  our  public  and  private  build- 
ings. When  a  man  is  spending  half  a 
million  of  dollars  on  a  building,  is  it  pos- 
able  to  believe  that  he  would  not  rejoice 
to  find  an  architect  capable  of  making  a 
grand  design,  and  carrying  it  out  grand- 
ly? A  man  who  knows,  always  con- 
trols the  man  who  does  not  know,  and 
an  intelligent  architect  always  can  rule 
the  will,  the  taste,  and  the  purse  of  his 
dient 

There  are,  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  churches, 
ot  houd^  of  worship,  the  majority  of 
which  are  merely  convenient  houses  for 
public  assemblages,  respectable  enough 
m  appearance,  and  answering  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed ;  but 
making  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
splendor,  or  ecclesiastical  symbolism. 
There  are  some,  however,  which  would 
command  attention  in  any  city  of  the  old 
world,  by  their  size,  solidity  of  construc- 
tion, impressiveness  of  aspect,  and  ele- 
gance of  finish.  The  greater  number  of 
tiiem  are  of  the  various  styles  of  Gothic, 
and  belong  generally  to  the  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians,  the  two  wealthiest,  if 
not  the  most  numerous  of  the  different 
religious  sects  of  New-York. 

The  Episcopalians  made  the  first  at- 
tempt at  revivmg,  or  rather  transplanting, 
the  uothic  style  of  arehitecture  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  St  Thomas'  Churoh, 
OD  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Prince- 


interior  of  8t  PraT^ 


street,  which 
was  erected 
nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  was 
the  first  at- 
tempt of  the 
kind,  and, 
though  it  has 
since  been  so 
entirely  over- 
shadowed by 
Trinity,  yet, 
considering  the 
state  of  art 
among  us  at 
that  time,  it 
must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  great 
success. 

The  early 
churches  •  of 
New- York,  like  all  the  Dutch  buildings, 
were  very  ugly.  The  German  Lutheran 
Church  was  built  in  the  years  1766-7,  in 
the  swamp,  at  the  comer  of  Frankfort- 
street  Six  years  before,  a  few  houses  had 
begun  to  be  built  in  that  part  of  the  high- 
road to  Boston  which  led  toward  "  Fresh 
Water,"  extending  from  Broadway  to  the 
place  where  the  negroes  were  burnt  in 
1741,  and  to  which  the  gallows  had  lately 
been  removed ;  this  road  then  began  to  be 
regulated  as  a  street.  The  place  near 
which  this  church  was  built  was  what  its 
name  implies,  a  swamp.  The  French 
Church.  *'  Du  St  Esprit,"  was  erected  in 
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1704,  by  the  Protestant  Hu- 
guenots escaped  from  Fr&nce, 
and  settled  at  Brooklyn,  New 
Rochelle,  »x.  Both  these 
churches  are  now  destroyed  to 
rotike  room  Tor  other  building 
We  regret  their  loss,  because 
though  they  were  informed  by 
no  spirit  of  beaaty,  they  were 
built  in  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
the  best  that  lay  in  the  builders' 
power,  and,  at  all  events,  were 
marred  by  no  pretence,  and 
told  no  &lsehooda. 

The  visiter  to  our  city,  who 
comes  from  over  the  water,  sees 
the  spire  of  Trinity  Church 
rising  far  above  the  mass  of 
houses  and  the  clustered 
masts.  It  is  a  graceful  and 
beautiful  spire — the  crotchets, 
perhaps,  are  a  little  too  thickly 

placed,  and  not  of  sufBcicntly  ' 

marked  character ;  and  we 
could  have  wished  that  the 
windows  had  been  omitted 
from  it,  since,  xtnitm  these 
features  are  kept  very  small — 
too  smkll  in  such  a  spire  to  be 
of  any  use— they  invariably 
interfere  with  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  lines.  To  have 
omitted  the  windows,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  to  have  Cbonta  tf  tlia  Dlrlnc  CDttr,  Biwdirv- 
lost   B   good   opportunity   for 

making    mone^  an    opportunity   wbich      ther    ecclesiastjcal   or    viaductile,    never 
American  and  English  committees,  whe-      lose  sight  of.    Accordingly,  we  find  th^t 

'"'.  .T=-.  .  '"'1 -"  '.  ed "  by  the  Sacris- 

.^  ,,  ^-  -■       *^'       --  f'"-  "_---_  tan    for   allowing 

'   _Z     "  .  ^■"j.v.-^,_  :'  the    little    tower- 

r^^^X  -       '-V-.  --"■'-■  f.     ^  ^-,  staircase    door   to 

'■—•'-  --  "  remain  open  from 

sunset  to  .sunrise, 

and  we  may  add, 

that  the   expecta- 

J-    tions  of  this  enter- 

-    prising  gentleman 

are    very    seldom 

disappointed.    We 

are  sorry  for  him^ 

"■  --■    bat  truth  demands  ' 

of  us  to  state  th»t 
the  Latting  Obser- 
vatory oEfers  mncb 
better  accommo- 
dation to  visiton, 
and  a  more  exten- 
EDve  view,  at  no  ad- 
vance in  price.  ^Hie 
present  "  Trinity 
Church"  is  every 
way  a  more  beaa- 
. ti^l  building  *im^ 

FlntB4|ittRaiiirclhBnioni»4D«eL  the  dingy  old  BtODO 
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Cboroh  of  th*  Bidy  B«dMmM,  <CiUiollc)  Tfalrd-«T«at, 


edifice,  with  »  woodeD  spire,  which  it  has 
di^laced.  That  was  ft  very  plain,  mat- 
ter of  ftct  atnicture,  with  an  incongru- 
ooi  •emi-circular  porch  Jutting  out  in 
frtmL  A  model  of  the  old  church  was  pre- 
wrred  till  lately  in  the  vestry  room  of  the 
modsn  buildmg,  k&d  afforded  a  very 
edifying  oontnsL  The  new,  church  be- 
kniga  Id  the  Perpendicular  Period  of 
Pointed  Architecture,  and  was  erected 
between  the  years  1838  and  1R45.  after 
the  design  of  Kidiord  Upjohn,  an  English 
architect,  if  we  mistake  not.  settled  in 
New-Tork.  The  material  is  the  light 
brown  freeatone,  from  the  Little  Falte 
qtum'es,  in  New  Jersey,  and  is,  through- 
out, finely  cut  The  cfiurch,  which,  un- 
like all  Uie  other  Protestant  churches  in 


the  city,  is  open  every  day  In  the  year, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  is  entered  by  two 
side  porches,  and  on  Sundays  by  the 
large  door  in  the  Tower.  The  lower  is, 
with  the  spire,  280  feet  high  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  clock,  which  strikes  the 
hours,  and  chimes  the  halves  and  quarters, 
and  a  full  chime  of  bells — the  only  one  in 
the  city,  and  a  gift,  for  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  desires  to  make  his  best  bow 
to  the  Corporation  for  all  the  pleasure  it 
has  given  hira  to  hear.  Over  the  prin- 
dpie  door  there  is  a  large  willdow  filled 
with  elaborate  tracery,  which  lights  no- 
thing and  is  of  no  use.  It  is  put  thetSi 
like  the  niches  in  the  tower  sides,  for 
show,  and  we  wish  that  the  architect  had 
been  willing  to  leavp  those  spaces  .bare, 
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knd  put  the  mo- 
Qej  Kid  labor 
which  they  re- 
groining  for  the 
three  porches, 
which,  fts  we 
have  said  be- 
fore, jawns.  at 
present,  dis- 
gracefullj  in 
wood.  It  has 
been  the  iksbion 

past  to  say  pa- 
tronizingly  that 
"  Trinity  is  a 
fine  building" — 
yes,  very  fine — 
but  it's  all 
epire.  Now 
aU  that  we  im- 
agine the  aichi' 
tect  of  the 
church  attempt- 
ed to  do  when 
he  dedgned  it 
was,  to  imitale. 
good  existing 
eiamples.  We 
take  it  for  grant- 
ed he  did  not 
design  execut- 
ing an  ordinal 
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work.  If  he  Hi,  be  itoes  not  know  what 
ori^nal  means — becaom  everr  thing  in 
Tnnitj  is  copied  from  old  examples  &om 
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of  tV  impoaag  spire 

of  Trinity.  Wo  think 
it  clumsy,  snd  vruit- 
ing  in  lightness  of 
line,  and  in  the  n'hole 
quality  of  a.<;piratioo 
which  is  the  tint  cle- 
ment demanded  in 
a  spire.  But  we  in- 
sist that  its  Rizc 
shall  not  be  brought 
up  against  it,  because 
it  is  undoiibtclly  ac- 
cording to  law  that 
it  should  be  larger 
than  the  body  of 
the  church  would 
seem  to  demand. 
Beside,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  tow- 
er is  the  hcst  port  of 
the  church,  we  shall 
And  it  unreasonable 
Co  complain  that  this 
is  the  very  part  of 
which  they  have  giv- 


is  the  ni 


the 


body  of  the  chu 
is  poor,  and  decided- 
ly wanting  in  cha- 
racter— a  crowd  of 
battrcsMS  which  sup- 
port nothmg  a  fool- 
ish battlemenled  sky 
line,  a  double  range 
of  Tory  ordinary  win- 
#lows,  one  serving  as 
a  copy  for  all  the 
rest — this  is  all  that 
the  body  oflhe  ch  urch 
has  to  oBer  ns. 

The  interior  of  tlie 
church  is,  at  first 
glanc«,  very  flue.  It 
would  continue  to  be 
oonsldered  flne  by 
any  criticism  which 
chose    to     overlook 

the  BTident  insincer-  i 

ity  of  the  whole  alTair. 

The  side-walls,  the  whole  roof,  and  the 
chancel  are  of  pliuUr,  colored  lo  imitate 
ftonc.  The  columns  of  tho  interior  are 
stone  as  far  up  as  we  can  see — we  are 
unable  to  vouch  for  more.  As  tre  have 
already  said,  Nature  is  asserting  herself 
nobly  in  damp  and  mould,  and  inking  all 
the  architect's  deceptions  plain  in  the  light 
of  truth.  The  "oodwork  throughout  the 
church  is  of  o-.k  ;  the  screen  in  the  chan- 
cel, the  reading  desks  and  chairs,  the  pul- 
pit, the  organ  and  organ  gallery,  are  all 
elaborately  orred.  The  ehurcb  would 
be  an  object  of  whidi  our  city  might  well 
be  proud,  if  it  were  not  for  the  deceptions 


which  stare  us  in  the  face ;  and,  after 

they  are  once  found  out^  destroy  much  of 
our  pleasure  in  visiting  it. 

Higher  up  Broadway  «re  have  St.  Paul's 
— respectable,  nld-fnahioned  St.  Paul's,  of 
which  Willis  sang  in  his  fiippant  way: 


Uliji> 


That  band  of  Baraum's  whose  bray  wakea 
the  discordant  echoes  all  about,  Is  the  one 
he  alludes  to — playmg  ita  two-aod-six- 

Cny  discords,  Co   the   unspeakable  de 
_  it  of  all  the  pie-women  in  the  neigh- 
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.  PkuI's,  and  the 
eiceUent  repair  in 
which  it  is  kept,  it 
■us  %  very  Tenernble 
tppeusDce,  and  we 
betievc  it  is  the  oldest 
building  in  Broftdwaj' 
with  one  exception. 
The  grand  old  trees 
in  iie  cfanrchjard, 
rhidf  are  probably 
eocTal  with  it,  are 
Tory  fitting  compan- 
Jonsforit  The  build- 
ing of  St  Paul's  cha- 
pel was  commenced  in 
1763,  and  linished  in 
1766.  It  was  opened 
on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, ITGSj  and  his  cx- 
celleDcy  Sir  Henry 
Hoore  «s  pressed  a 
desire  of  introducing 
m  it  a  b«nd  of  niuHic, 
which  request  was 
gnnted,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  band° 
eiiould  only  join  in 
nich  part  of  tho  scr- 
Tice  as  was  usual  and 
coEtoroary  in  such 
cases,    and    that    no 
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h  only  as  were 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  church  on 
SDch  solemn  occasions.  The  inauguration 
of  Washington,  as  President  of  tho  United 
States,  took  place,  as  is  well  known,  at  the 
City  Halt.  Ailer  the  ceremonial  was  over, 
Che  general  retired,  with  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  in  attendance,  to  St.  Paul's 
Ch^iel,  in  order  to  unite  with  them  in 
such  religiops  services  as  vete  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  And  here  also  he  fre- 
quently received  the  holy  communion."  • 
The  spire  of  St.  Psui's,  a  partial  copy 
from  one  of  Wren's,  is  a  great  ornament 
to  our  city ;  and,  together  with  the  spire 
of  St.  John's,  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  have  ei^raved   In  season,  deserves  a 

K eminent  place  in  any  critical  notice  of 
ew-York  church  edifices.  The  tower  is 
placed  at  the  wiest  end  of  the  church, 
the  entrance  b^i^  at  the  east.  It  ia 
bnilt  of  wood,  and  painted  brown  to  imi- 
t»te  stone,  the  same  old  story,  which  a 
nun  gets  so  heartily  siok  of  in  examinu^ 
the  architecture  <tf  New-York:,  that  he 
can  hardly  find  ' 
express  **"■  •*»■ 


■trone  enough  to 
The  body  of  tbe 


church  is  of  stone  or  brick  stuccoed,  on 
Uie  exterior  colored  brown,  and  marked 
off  in  lines,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  built  of  small  blocks  of  rough  stone, 
The  principal  porch  on  Broadway,  and 
the  rear  porch  in  the  west,  with  the 
pediments,  tt^ther  with  the  cornice  and 
its  mouldings  are  of  wood,  with  stone  col- 
umns, painted,  and  sanded.  The  principal 
porch,  we  may  add,  is  very  clumsy,  and 
violates  all  rules  of  architectural  propriety. 
Thus  we  have  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
worehip  of  a  Ood  of  Truth,  whose  min- 
isters declare  that  be  will  cast  into  fiell 
every  thing  that  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie^ 
in  which  not  one  of  its  outward  parts  ia 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  hut  purposes  to 
be  Bomethit^  better,  more  solid,  and  more 
costly  than  it  is. 

The  interior  of  this  chapel  ia  highly  in- 
teresting, not  for  its  architectural  beauty, 
of  whidi  it  has  little,  but  for  its  old- 
fashioned  ajntearance,  and  the  hints  it 
gives  us  of  the  simple  tastes  and  mode- 
rate ideas  of  splendor  which  belonged  to 
our  ancestors.  The  white  pillars — we  re- 
joice that  no  modem  hands  have  framed 
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tliem — Rnd  thus  nikde  the  inside  &b  false 
■3  the  outside — the  odd  and  uglj  bits  of 
lirolccn  entablature  which  spoil  them,  the 
queer  chandeliers  of  ^lass,  the  pulpit  with 
its  Damocleu)  sounding-board,  the  ez- 
■:eedingly  accurate  representation  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning  on  Mount  Sinai  ac- 
companying the  giving  of  the  LaWj — all 
these  things  will  suffice  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  church  very  interesting,  and  we  hope 
no  Vandal  will  presume  to  alter  the  church 
in  any  particular,  until  time  shall  with 
his  destroying  finger  first  have  given  the 
sign.  Farther  up  Broadway  "  the  church 
of  Uie  DiTine  Unitj."  fonnerly  Unita- 


rian, now  Universalist,  astonishes  and 
amuses  us.  As  seen  from  Broadway,  it 
is  in  truth  nothing  but  the  front  door  to 
a  very  long  and  gloomy  entry  which  runs 
back  to  ^e  real  church — a  very  large 
building,  full  of  pretence  and  cheap  expe- 
dients, whose  rear  is  on  Crosby-street 
Exteriorly,  the  true  church  building  is 
nothing.  A  Terj  blank  series  of  on- 
painted  brick  walls,  innocent  6f  all  de- 
ception, hardly  prepare  the  beholder's 
mind  for  the  painted  splendors  of  plaster 
and  pencil,  a-    ''—  *•' — '— ' ' 


and  the  blacK  walnut 
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The  Chnrch  of  the  Divine  Unity  wm 
built  hj  the  first  Congregationalist  society 
in  New-York,  which  formerly  worshipped 
in  Ch&mbers-Btreet,  in  the  Bmnll  church 
which  Btood  in  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Skvings'  Bank. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  First  Baptist 
Chnrch  in  Broomc-street,  wan  erected  in 
the  yew  1841,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Lafever.  It  is  built  of  rough,  gray  stone, 
haTiog  two  Ut^  octagonal  towers  at 
the  angles  of  the  south  front,  and  two 
amall  turrets  on  the  same  front,  running 
op  Hie  sides  of  a  very  elaborate  perpen- 
dicular window.  Ttie  windows  in  the 
sides  are  square-headed,  and  very  simple ; 
the  towers,  the  gables,  and  the  sides  of 
tbe  building  are  battlemented ;  hut,  not- 
withstanding the  etobattlements,  every 
thing  about,  and  within  the  holy  edifice 


wears  an  aspect  of  peace  and  good  will. 
It  Li  not  among  our  best  specimens  of 
Gothic,  but  it  is  a  well  built  and  coninio- 
dtous  edifice,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Baptist  meeting-houses. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer. 
(R.  Catholic,)  Ls  a  novelty  amid  the  uni- 
versal display  of  pseudo-Gothic  architec- 
ture, which  meets  our  eye  in  every  portion 
of  the  city.  We  have  understood  that  it  is 
the  first  work  of  a  young  architect.  Mr. 
Walsh,  who  certainly  shows  some  feeling  for 
pictures(}ue  effect.  The  tower  looks  well 
from  adistance,  and,  we  are  told,  has  a  pecu- 
liarly striking  appearance  from  Brooklyn 
and  the  East  River.  Bull  t  of  shabby  materi- 
als, and,  we  suppose,  intended  to  be  stuc- 
coed, it  is  a  wretched  affair  when  closely 
inspected.  We  think  the  interior  the  very 
ugliest,  moEt  trashy  piece  of   tinsel  and 
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bad  taste  we  ever  saw.  Every  thing  is 
of  the  most  impoTerished  description  ;  we 
should  hardly  be  ja'ftified  in  making  t, 
jeer  at  poverty ;  hut  vhcn  it  is  coupled 
with  ejitravagant  pretension,  what  else 
renains  1  Here  we  hare  an  iinmciise 
church  which  must  have  cost  a  great  sum 
of  money,  its  hlue  roof  blazing  with  tar- 
nished brass  stars,  the  rest  of  the  interior 
a  mass  of  dull  white  plaster,  the  high  al- 
tar a  heap  of  wretched  gew-gaws.  But 
the  tower,  as  we  have  said,  has  quite  a 
pleasant  cAect  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
where  the  detail  escapes  the  eye,  and  in- 
deed the  rear  of  the  building  forms  a  very 
agreeable  mass.  althou§^,  judging  from  the 
exterior  omamentfi  and  the  whole  interior, 
we  should  imagine  this  excellence  an  acci- 

We  are  informed  that  Archbishop 
Hughes  intends  erecting  a  Tery  large  and 
costiycathedral  inthecoDungspnog.  That 
in  Mott-street  was  begun  in  1809,  but  was 
not  consecrated  till  1815.  The  original 
building  was  of  solid  stone  stuccoed.  It 
was  120  fret  king,  but  in  1842,  an  addi- 
tion of  35  feet  was  made  in  order  to  afTord 
a  aew  Sanctuary  and  proper  sacristies. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $150,000. 
The  name  of  the  original  architect  is  un- 


known, but  the  addition  mentioned  aboTe 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Rodrique.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  very  ugly  building,  as  the  cut 
will  show.  The  pediment  of  the  east 
front  has  never  been  approached  in  the 
world  in  desperate  deformity. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah  vras  among; 
the  earliest  endeavors  made  in  this  city  to 
attain  unto  the  sublimity  of  the  Gothic 
Cathednd  of  Europe.  Who  designed  it 
we  do  not  know — we  trust  that  he  has 
repented  of  his  deed — but  we  well  remem- 
ber the  praise  that  the  fearful  object  drew 
forth  when  it  was  first  built.  W*  re- 
member the  astonishment  of  elderly  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  the  contemplative 
stare  of  "  we  children  "  at  the  masterly  fres- 
coes, "  fac-«milcB,  sir,  from  Westminster 
Abbey  1 "  which  aidom  the  cast  end  and  the 
ceiling.  We  remember  the  dumb  aston- 
ishment with  which  we  gazed  at  the  nu>- 
hopiny  miracle-s  yclept  severally  a  pnlpit 
and  organ,  which  set  the  carpenters  into 
an  envious  frenzy-  We  remember  all 
these  things,  and  we  ngh  as  we  find  that 
an  intelligent  audience  still  holds  the 
church,  and  gazes  year  after  year  at  these 
poor  attempts,  withtnit  the  slightest 
qualms  of  Donscience,  or  the  slightest  ap- 
parent lymptoms  of  an  outraged  taste. 
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'  would  not  OD 
ifTer  from  bo 
'  we  may  offor 
1  and  renpect- 
^  to  propoiie 
flHnboyant." 
Church  is  no 
O  the  archi- 
0  built  it,  bui 
amands  the 
treepofBrotul- 
jid  makes  a 
ique  toriuina- 
f  the  Tiew 
le  lower  part. 
«nor  is  lilce  a 
kaleidoecopo. 
a  ProteBtaot 
;h  what  could 

this  interior; 
rdry  imttotion 
th  and  plaster 
of  bits  oT 
genuine 
work     in 

marble. 
TheChuroh 
of  the  Puri- 


ple," 
quot«  a 
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The  exterior  with  its  staring,  useless  tow- 
er, its  Tery  uglj  and  unmeaning  window 
over  the  principal  entrance,  and  its  side 
eatnnce,  half  door  and  half  window,  are 
merely  accessory  pieces  of  ill  tAste, 
which  entirely  correspond  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building. 

"  Grace  Church,  on  Broadway,  New- 
York,  is  a  sparkling  specimen,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  a  cathedral  with  transept  in  the 
Style  of  Gothic  prevailing  on  the  Europe- 
pean  continent  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  early  Flam- 
boyant" We  quote  from  Mr.  Robert 
Dale  Owen's  "Hints  on  the  Architecture 


of  the  later 

"   ""  Normaff  or 

Lombard." 
Icisof  mar 
ble,  one  ride,  and  the  rtarof  the  ckurdi 
being  of  brick  plaatered.  "Hie  architect  is 
the  some  who  designed  Grace — Mr.  James 
Ren  wick.  Jr. 

The  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  in 
Fourteenth-street,  ia  built  of  gray  free 
stone  with  a  slat«d  spire-  It  is  noticeable 
for  nothing  unless  it  be  the  entire  absence 
of  elegance  which  characterizes  it,  a  want 
however,  in  which  it  is  fully  equalled  by 
many  other  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the 

Our  cuts  of  St.  George's  Church  and  its 
interior  do  not  do  that  admirable  buildinji 
justice.     It  is  the  most  chastely  di 
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ind  the  most  sincnclf 
bnilt  church  in  N«ir 
York  City — we  «T8  not 
ttnAd  to  Bay  in  the  TJni' 
ted  Stfttes.  It  is  in  the 
Bysantiae  style,  built  of 
brown  &eentone,  and 
Bnubed  in  a  style  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  The 
edifice  is  not  completed 
according  to  the  designs 
of  the  architect ;  the  two 
spires  are  yet  wanting, 
but  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  general  effect 
wili  be  improved  by  them  I 
■a  the  appearance  of  too 
great  height,  which  the 
church  now  has.  will  be     | 
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spirei;  which  are  seen 
in  the  engravmg.  St. 
George's  Church  stands  . 
in  a  nobte  position,  front- 
ing Stuyvesant  Square, 
and  is  the  finest  arch>- 
twtural    feature  which 


the  e 


I  of 


the  city  can  hosst  of. 
The  iotorior  of  this  no- 
ble church  is  the  grand- 
I'st  and  most  impofliag 
ofany  of  our  city  church- 
es. The  finish  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  the 
absence  of  pillars,  the 
need  of  which  has  been  obviated  by  a 
hanging  gallery,  gives  it  a  very  roomy  and 
majestic  appearance. 

Calvary  Church  was  erected  in  the  year 
1846-7J  after  the  designs  of  James  Ren- 
wick,  Jr.,  at  an  eupcnse  of  880,000. 
Th^most  that  can  be  said  for  this  edifice 
is  that  it  has  a  picturesque  exterior  when 
it  is  not  seen  too  closely.  It  isconstructod 
of  brown  free-stone  of  a  very  sombre 
tint,  and  has  two  skeleton  wooden  spires 
which  are  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
body  of  the  building.  Each  spire  is  sui^ 
mounted  by  a  wooden  cross.  There  are 
many  incongruities  in  Calvary  Church 
which  must  be  too  obvious  to  every  one 
who  looks  at  it  with  a  critical  eye,  to  re- 
quire pointing  out.  In  tRe  rear  of  the 
church  is  the  rectory,  which  corresponds 
in  style  with  the  main    building. 

The  First  FteabyteriaD  Church,  on  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  a  very  pleasing  edifice, 
much  lighter  and  mora  deliote  than  its 
neighbor  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  al- 
though the  latter  seems  a  more  solid  piece 
of  work.  We  wish  that  other  societies 
would  follow  the  example  of  this  church 
corporation,  and  give  their  buildings  such 
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admirable  settingaof  turf  and  trees.  The 
church  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  a  square,  the  grounds  belonging  to  it 
extend  to  the  streets  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  lot  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
these  little  bits  of  verdure  and  leafinesa  in 
the  midst  of  our  city,  but  "potdtion"  is  a 
grace  which  our  architects  and  church 
corporations  have  not  sufficiently  studied. 
Our  Frontispiece — the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of 
Tenth-street,  is  erected  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Upjohn,  the  architect  vrho  designed 
Trinity  Church  and  Chapel.  It  is  solidly 
and  sincerely  built  of  brown  stone,  and  the 
walls  are  clustered  with  a  beautiful  gar- 
ment of  our  "flLmerican  ivy  (ampelopis) 
which,  although  a  mass  of  <hy  sticks  In 
winter,  is  a  treasure  of  verdant  loveliness 
in  the  light  and  shade  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  glows  in  gorgeous  scarlet  and 
richest  browns  and  purples  through  the 
autumn  days.  Will  not  the  architect  of 
Calvary  and  Orace  take  this  hint  of  a 
natural  veil,  and  persuade  the  several  cor- 
porations of  these  buildings  of  its  efiicacy 
in  such  desperate  cases  as  these  1 

(To  bi  oonUniwd.) 
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WITCHCRAFT. 

I 

**  Credo  eqnldem  cam  pletate  pugnare,  si  Dlabolo  tribaatnr  poteBtaa  naturem  Buperans.** 

Van  Hfhnoni, 
"  Qaloqnid  antem  est  pneter  operatlonem  natarw  yel  artto,  ant  non  est  homanamf  aat  est  flctam  et  firaudibus 
oecnpataixi.'*— i&v6r  Bacoit^ 


THE  history  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft  is 
rarely  alluded  to  in  modem  times,  ex- 
cept to  famish  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
rectiYe  against  the  Puritans,  or  to  over- 
throw some  new  theory  that  involves 
occult  or  supernatural  influences.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  opinions  of  the  world 
concerning  the  phemomena  witnessed  in 
that  era,  have  been  rather  hastily  formed. 
Men  seem  to  attach  but  little  weight 
to  evidence,  however  unimpeachable  its 
source,  if  it  contradict  their  experience, 
or,  if  tho  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  be 
cither  heretical,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  they  consider  possible.  Skepticism 
is  the  easiest  philosophy.  To  stand  upon 
the  negative  costs  but  little  effort  of  rea- 
son, and  involves  no  risk  of  reputation. 
But  it  is  neither  ingenuous  nor  manly 
to  attempt  to  dismiss  a  stubborn  fact  with 
an  incr^ulous  sneer,  or  a  philosophic 
doubt.  Besides,  the  doubter  may  fall 
mto  the  opposite  extreme  of  credulity  by 
attributing  a  foresight,  power  and  ubiquity 
to  the  supposed  contrivers  of  imposture, 
more  wonderful  even  than  the  vulgar, 
supernatural  theory. 

The  distance  in  point  of  time  from  an 
occurrence  can  make  no  difference  with 
■ny  fair  mind  as  to  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests,  provided  the  parties  concerned, 
ind  the  relator,  are  known  to  be  above 
saspicion.  The  memorials  of  the  era  of 
Witchcraft  are  ample,  and,  with  the  con- 
struction we  shall  give  them,  are  reliable. 
It  is  perhaps  here  due  to  the  character  of 
the  Puritans,  to  make  a  brief  comment 
upon  a  few  paragraphs  from  Macaulay's 
eesay  on  Milton,  which  may  occur  to  the 
reader  as  tending  to  invalidate  their  testi- 
mony. 

"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds 
bad  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
daily  contemplation  of  Superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  *  «  •  Instead  of  catch- 
ing occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through 
an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full 
on  the  intolerable  bnghtness,  and  to  com- 
niane  with  Him  face  to  face,  f  *  •  In 
bis  devotional  retirement^  he  prayed  with 
eonvulaions  and  groans,  and  tears.  He  was 
half  maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible  illu- 
iions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  He  caught 
a  gumpse  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  or  woke 
•ereaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire." 

voi^  II. — 17 


But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Puritans 
were  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
solid  common  sense.  As  long  as  their 
minds  were  free  from  the  dominion  of 
fear,  they  took  nothing  to  be  true  without 
the  clearest  evidence.  We  are  able  there- 
fore to  discriminate,  in  the  relations  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  between  such  as 
will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  daylight,  and 
those  that  bear  the  impress  of  night,  soli- 
tude and  terror.  During  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  prevailed,  the  most  trivial 
and  irrelevant  matters  were  adduced  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  witchcraft;  but. 
for  a  long  time  previous,  when  no  such 
panic  prevailed,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  calm,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing beyond  the  tales  of  old  crones,  to 
produce  an  impression  so  imiversal  and  so 
profound  as  that  which  rested  upon  the 
minds  of  our  fathers.  After  rejecting 
whatever  is  manifestly  absurd,  or  incon- 
ristent, — after  allowing  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  excited  minds,  and  for  the  share 
which  private  feuds  and  jealousies  may 
have  had  in  inventing  or  magnifying 
charges  against  supposed  witches,  there 
still  remain  well  attested  facts,  which  arc 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  philosophy 
of  to-day, — unless,  indeed,  one  take  refuge 
in  the  vague,  and,  as  yet,  indefinable 
notions  of  modern  spiritualism.  Thus, 
when  children  prate  of  seeing  old  women 
alight  from  aerial  tours,  transform  them- 
selves into  cats,  mice  or  monkeys,  or  fly 
away  again  as  eagles,  we  may  justly  treat 
the  whole  relation  with  contempt  When 
young  girls,  with  palpable  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  would  have  us  believe  the  crea- 
tions of  their  morbid  imaginations  to  be 
real,  bodily  existences,  we  may  recom- 
mend them  to  quiet  their  nerves  with  a 
little  physic  When  Cotton  Mather  tells 
us  that  the  devil  sat  all  night  upon  his 
chest,  oppres.sing  his  breathing,  and  well 
nigh  killing  him  with  his  weight,  we  may 
properly  advise  him  to  eat  no  more  indi- 
gestible suppers,  and  to  sleep  no  more  on 
his  back,  and  so  be  rid  of  the  nightmare 
and  the  devil  together.  But  when  the 
same  Cotton  Mather  and  .scores  of  other, 
reputable  people  testify  that  they  have 
seen  the  laws  of  gravity  defied, — that 
they  have  seen  a  young  woman  raised 
from  her  bed  to  the  ceiling,  and  held  there 
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horizonianj  for  seconds  together,  without 
any  apparent  human  agency,  and  under 
circunistaucefl  where  trickery  was  impos- 
sible, we  feel  obliged  to  give  some  other 
answer  than  ^^  humbug."  We  may  not 
be  disposed  to  refer  the  phenomena  to 
supernatural  agency ;  we  may  wait  for  a 
further  developement  of  natural  laws  to 
explain  what  appears  so  miraculous.  But 
simply  because  our  reason  is  at  fault  we 
shall  not  take  refuge  in  SadducUm^  as  ^ 
Glanvil  has  it. 

The  reader  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
sec  for  himself  the  evidence  of  the  "eleva- 
tion "  of  Margaret  Rule,  the  young  woman 
of  whose  case  we  have  spoken.  Though 
this  was  in  Boston,  and  some  months  after 
the  tragical  occurrences  in  Sssez  county, 
still  in  its  main  features  it  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  others  of  an  earlier  date. 
We  have  selected  it,  because,  having  been 
the  subject  of  some  controversy,  more  full 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  it  has  been 
preserved.  The  account  is  taken  from 
**  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World," 
a  series  of  papers  collected  by  Robert 
Galef,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  printed 
at  London  in  1700.  Margaret  Rule  was  a 
young  woman  of  reputable  character  and 
parentage,  and  was  reared  under  the  spirit- 
ual instruction  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  by 
whom  the  account  was  written.  She  was 
afflicted  in  September,  1693,  with  the 
usual  symptoms  that  were  observed  in 
'^  bewitched  "  persons,  and  so  severely  as 
to  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  six  weeks. 
According  to  the  narrator,  she  was  tor- 
mented with  unusual  assiduity.  She  was 
often  choked,  was  stuck  with  an  incredible 
number  of  pins ;  her  jaws  were  wrenched 
violently  asunder,  while  she  struggled  as 
though  resisting  the  swallowing  of  some 
bitter  dose,  the  room  meanwhile  being 
filled  with  a  strong  scent  of  brimstone, 
"  whereof "  as  Mather  says,  "  there  are 
scores  of  witnesses."  She  kept  a  fast  of 
eight  days,  looking  nearly  as  well  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  She  seems  also 
to  have  been  at  times  what  is  termed  a 
clairvoyant. 

"This  Margaret  Rule  once  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  lamented  sadly  that  the  spec- 
tres threatened  the  drowning  of  a  younff 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  she  named 
unto  the  company :  well,  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  at  that  very  time  this  young 
man,  having  been  prest  on  board  a  man  of 
war  then  in  the  harbor,  was,  out  of  some 
dissatisfaction,  attempting  to  swim  ashore; 
and  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  attempt, 
if  a  boat  had  not  seasonably  taken  him  up : 
it  was  by  computation  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  young  woman's  discourse  of  the 
drowning  that  the  young  man  took  the 
water.    »  •  •  ♦" 


"  And  once  her  tormentors  pulled  her  up 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  and  held  her 
there  before  a  very  numerous  company  of 
spectatoi's,  who  found  it  as  much  as  they 
could  all  do  to  pull  her  down  again."  Mere 
Wonders^  Ac  pp.  29,  80. 

Mr.  Calef  was  a  stout  skeptic  in  regard 
to  witchcraft ;  indeed,  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing his  book  seems  to  have  been  to 
attack  the  Mathers  for  their  participation 
in  the  detection  and  trial  of  persons  ac- 
cused ;  and,  by  his  version  of  the  case  just 
cited,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  Margaret 
was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted, — that  the 
whole  account  is  highly  colored,  and  that 
many  supposed  diabolic  thaumaia  were 
the  results  of  skilful  imposture.  But^ 
though  his  explanatioiis  or  conjectures  as 
to  most  of  the  particulars  are  highly  pro- 
bable, he  is  evidently  nonplussed  by  the 
account  of  her  being  raised  to  the  ceiling ; 
he  stammers  wofully  over  it,  neither  ad- 
mitting nor  denying.  In  fact  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  say,  for  Mather  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  procure  deposi- 
tions from  various  persons  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle.    Thus : 

"  I  do  testify  that  I  have  seen  Margaret 
Rule  in  her  afflictions  from  the  invisible 
world,  lifted  up  from  her  bed  wholly  by  an 
invisible  force  a  great  way  towards  the  top 
of  the  room  where  she  lay ;  in  her  being 
so  lifted,  she  had  no  assistance  from  any  use 
of  her  own  arms  or  hands,  or  any  other 
part  of  her  body,  not  so  much  as  her  heels 
touching  her  bed,  or  resting  on  any  support 
whatsoever.  And  I  have  seen  her  thus 
lifted,  when  not  only  a  strong  person  hath 
thrown  his  whole  weiebt  across  her  to  pull 
her  down  ;  but  several  other  persons  have 
endeavored  with  all  their  mignt  to  hinder 
her  from  being  so  raised  up,  which  I  sup- 
pose that  several  others  will  testify  as  well 
as  myself  when  called  unto  it. 

Witness  my  hand,         Samuel  Avb." 

Two  similar  depositions  follow,  sigAd 
by  five  persons. 

An  occurrence  like  this  could  not  fail 
to  attract  considerable  attention,  even  at 
the  present  day.  But  to  understand  the 
full  weight  of  the  impression  made  upon 
our  fathers,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  sinoe 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then 
the  spiritual  world  was  not  a  dim  shadow, 
a  far  off  sphere,  whose  existence  was  re- 
cognized only  m  the  words  of  a  formal 
ritual ;  with  them  it  was  an  ever  present 
reality, — an  entity  that  presented  as  tan- 
gible ideas  to  their  minds  as  London  or 
Leyden.  "  Not  content  with  acknowledg- 
ing in  general  terms  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for 
whose  power  ^nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
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whoee  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute." 
The  long  contest  between  the  Good  and 
Evil  principles,  was  with  them  no  myth, 
but  an  actual  strife,  in  the  result  of  which 
thej  had  an  incalculable  personal  interest. 
The  Deyil,  whose  name  from  very  fami- 
liaritv  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
ludicrous,  quite  as  often  as  with  terrific 
ideas,  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
could  affiight  the  soul.  They  could  not 
^^lore  or  forget  him  ;  for  they  were  con- 
tmually  aware  of  his  wiles.  Ubiquitous, 
vigilant,  crafty,  darmg,  he  strove  to  win 
to  his  service,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
elect  We  suspect  that  the  boldest  Pun- 
tan  never  cast  a  furtive  glance  over  his 
shoulder  at  night,  without  fearing  that 
the  baleful  eyes  of  the  arch  enemy  might 
be  glaring  at  him  through  the  dark  : 

''Like  one.  that  on  a  loneBome  road 
DoCh  walk  In  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  onoe  turned  ronnd  walks  on. 
And  tarns  no  more  his  head : 
Because  he  knows,  a  ftightAil  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread.'' 

The  intellect  at  that  period  did  not  seem 
to  have  a  healthy,  free  action ;  hemmed 
in  by  rigid  rules,  and  feeling  a  distrust  of 
its  powers  from  disuse,  it  tottered  like  an 
infant  if  once  away  from  its  accustomed 
surroundings.  Though  wise  at  the  council 
board,  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
ready  to  die  sooner  than  renounce  their 
&ith,  their  free  spirit  animated  them  only 
while  their  feet  rested  on  a  tangible,  firm 
Ibandation.  To  soar  with  free  wings  to 
tiie  heavens,  and  follow  the  stars  in  their 
circling  courses,^— to  descend  into  the 
abysses  of  night,  and  to  pierce  there  the 
heart  of  mystery, — was  not  given  to  them. 
In  this  age,  neither  height  nor  depth  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  dauntless  inquirer ; 
nothing  in  the  universe  is  too  sacred  or  too 
trivial  for  investigation  or  analysis.  And, 
with  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  that  has 
become  part  of  our  existence,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  childlike 
timidity  of  two  centuries  ago,  creeping 
cautiously  along  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
known,  and  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the 
mighty  secrets  of  the  earth  on  which  its 
head  rested,  as  the  infant  is  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  watch  that  ticks  at  its  ear.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  great  circle  of  natural 
sciences,  that  age  was  not  familiar  with 
the  experiments  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance.  The 
almost  miraculous  power  of  the  human 
will,  whose  occult  mode  of  influence  has 
thus  far  baffled  all  philosophic  inquiry, 
was  known  to  but  few  even  of  (he  learned ; 
azid  by  them  only  from  Van  Helmont, 
who  attributed  it  directly  to  a  supema- 
tnral  source.  Tables  were  not  then  en- 
dowed with  gyratory  and  see-sawing  pro- 
peoflities.     Nor  were  disquieted  ^osts 


evoked  by  pale,  bright-eyed  "mediums" 
to  give  their  faintly-heard  rap-a-taps, 
while  the  noiseless  fingers  hovered  over 
the  alphabet,-~or  to  animate  the  passive 
hand  with  a  capricious  and  electric  energy, 
not  its  own,  while  it  dashes  off  telegraphic 
dispatches  from  beyond  the  Styx,  as 
though  fleet  Puck  or  tricksy  Ariel  be- 
strode the  pencil. 

We  need  adduce  nothing  further  to 
show  that  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft 
did  have  some  substantial  basis ;  at  least 
what  in  an  age  of  limited  knowledge,  and 
of  fervent  religious  enthusiasm,  appeared 
to  be  substantial.  And,  whether  true  or 
false,  that  belief  nyght  have  existed  for  a 
century,  as  it  had  done  for  nearly  a  cen- 
turjr  before,  without  leadmg  to  any  very 
senous  results,  had  it  not  been  for  an  un- 
fortunate sequence  of  circumstances  that 
roused  the  half-dormant  superstition  into 
a  frantic  terror. 

The  history  of  the  lamentable  delusion 
which*  commenced  in  Salem  village,  now 
Danvers,  in  which  twenty  or  more  persons 
were  executed,  is  doubtless  so  familiar, 
that  but  a  brief  mention  of  it  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  what  we  have 
gleaned  from  the  State  papers. 

The  first  persons  afflicted  were  some 
children  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Parris,  the  minister ;  this  was  in  February 
•pjl^.  An  intelligent  physician  of  the 
present  day  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
referring  tujeir  symptoms  to  epilepsy  or 
hysteria.  Seeing  that  their  cases  attracted 
unusual  attention,  they  probably  con- 
cealed none  of  their  ailments,  if,  indeed, 
they  did  not  feign>  more.  An  Indian 
woman  named  Tituba,  a  servant  in  the 
family,  who  hsA  evidently  filled  the  chil- 
dren's minds  with  all  the  traditional  lore 
of  witchcraft,  attempted  to  open  their 
spiritual  eyes  to  behold  the  tormentor,  by 
the  use  of  cakes ;  not  aalscR  fruges,  but 
rather  less  savory.  The  charm  operated 
so  well  that  they  accused  Tituba  herself. 
She  at  length  confessed  that  the  devil  had 
urged  her  to  sign  his  book,  and  also  to 
afilict  the  children.  She  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her 
fees.  The  account  she  gave  of  it  was,  that 
Mr.  Parris,  her  master,  beat  her  to  make 
her  confess,  and  to  discover  and  accuse 
her  sister  bitches;  that  her  confession, 
and  her  accusation  of  others,  came  solely 
from  this  ill  usage :  and  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  pay  her  jail  fees  unless  she  stood 
to  what  she  had  said.  Whether  this 
were  true  or  not,  it  will  be  evident  that 
Mr.  Parris  may  justly  be  suspected  of  un- 
christianly  conduct  in  subsequent  cases. 

These  girls,  Elizabeth,  the  minister's 
daughter,  Abigail  Williams,  his  niece,  and 
their  play-fellow  Ann  Putman,  wero  not 
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only  the  prime  beginners  of  the  mischief, 
but  continued  to  be  accusers  of  most  that 
were  arrested  during  the  whole  excitement. 
Though  they  might  at  first  have  been 
self-deluded  by  the  thick-coming  fancies 
of  hysteria  or  some  other  morbid  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  think,  that  when  the  legal 
mockeries  called  trials  became  frequent, 
their  evidence  was  but  a  tissue  of  lies. 
If  Mr.  Parris,  instead  of  beating  the  simple 
squaw  into  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt, 
had  tied  the  little  hussies  to  a  bed-post 
with  their  garters,  or  administered  a 
wholesome  correction  with  birch  twigs, 
more  temporum,  the  Salem  Witchcraft 
might  never  have  been  heard  of.  But  the 
number  of  the  accused  increased.  Sarah 
Good,  melancholy  and  half  crazed,  Goody 
Osborne,  a  bed-rid  woman,  Goodwives 
Cory  and  Nurse,  and  many  others,  were 
arraigned  and  tried. 

The  examinations  took  place  in  presence 
of  all  the  accusing  witnesses ;  nor  was  the 
common  rule  of  criminal  trials  observed, 
of  separating  the  witnesses,  in  order  to 
test  their  agreement  with  each  other. 
The  afflicted  persons  alleged  that  they 
were  grievously  tormented  whenever  the 
witch's  eye  fell  upon  them,  but  were  re- 
stored by  her  grasping  their  arms.  Some- 
times this  was  varied  by  their  complain- 
ing of  receiving  hurt  when  she  adjusted 
her  dress,  as  by  pinning  a  collar  anew. 
The  examinations  which  follow  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  whole. 

"  The  examination  of  Mary  Black,  (a  negro) 

at  a  court  held  at  Severn  VillagCy  22tf 

Apr.   1692.      By  tfie    Magifttraiez   of 

Salem, 

*Mary,  you  accused  of  sundry  acts  of 

witchcnift:  Tell  nie  be  you  a  witch?  * 

Silent, 

'  IIow  long  have  you  been  a  witch t ' 

•  I  cannot  tell/ 

•  But  have  you  been  a  witch  I  * 
*I  cannot  tell  you.' 

♦Why  do  you  hurt  these  folks!' 
*I  hurt  nobody.' 

•  Who  doth  f ' 

•  I  do  not  know.* 

[Benjamin  Putn^an  interrupts  by  saying, 
*IIer  master  saith  a  man  sat  down  upon 
the  form  with  her  about  a  twelve  month 
ago/1 

•  What  did  tlie  mim  say  to  you  ? ' 
'  He  said  nothing.' 

*Doth  this  Negroe  hurt  you?'  (To  the 
afflicted  persons.) 

Severall  of  them  said,  *  yes.* 
•Why  do  you  hurt  them? ' 
*I  did  not  hurt  them.* 

•  Do  you  prick  sticks  ? ' 

•  No,  I  pin  my  neck  cloth.' 

'  Well,  take  out  a  pin,  and  pin  it  again.' 
"She  did  BO,  and  several  or  the  afflicted 


cried  out  they  were  prickt  Mary  Walcott 
was  prickt  in  the  arm  till  the  blood  cam^ 
Abigail  Williams  wos  prickt  on  the 
stomach,  and  Mary  Lewes  waa  prickt  in 
the  foot'* 
Taken  by  Samuel  Parris. 

Mass.  Archivffy  Vol.  185,  FoL  20. 

**Tke  examination  of  Sarah  Buckley,    18 
May,  1692. 

"  Abig.  Williams  said,  'This  is  the  woman 
that  hath  bit  me  with  her  scragged  teeth 
a  great  many  times.' 

**  Mary  Walcot,  Ann  Putman,  and  Susan 
Shelden  unable  to  speak.  Mary  Lewes 
said  she  see  her  upon  her  feet  last  night. 

•*  Mary  Walcot's  testimony  read. 

"Eliz.  Hubbard  said,  *I  see  her  last  Sab. 
day  hurt  Mary  Walcot  in  the  meeting-house, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  she  hurt  me.' 

"  Ann  Putman's  testimony  read. 

"Mary  Warren  said  that  'She  saw  this 
woman  and  a  great  company,  and  that  this 
woman  would  have  her,  the  said  Warren, 
go  to  their  Sacrament  up  to  Mr.  Parris.' 

"Susan  Shelden  said  this  woman  hath 
tore  her  to  pieces,  and  tempted  her  with 
the  book. 

"  Ann  Putman,  carried  to  this  cxaminant 
in  a  fit,  was  made  well  upon  the  exami- 
nant's  grasping  her  arm. 

"  Susan  Shelden  the  like. 

"Mary  Warren  the  like.  When  the  cxa- 
minant was  pressed  to  confess.  She  said  She 
did  not  hurt  them,  She  was  inocent  Susan 
Sheldon  said  *  there  is  the  black  man  whis- 
pering in  lier  ear.' 

"  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  substance  of 
the  original  examination  of  the  above  2* 
Sarah  Buckley.  Witnesa  my  hand,  upon 
my  oath,  taken  this  day  in  Court,  IS**'  Sept 
1692.  Sam.  Parris. 

"A  Feb.  22." 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  men 
reared  under  the  influence  of  English  in- 
stitutions could  have  depai'ted  so  far  from 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  were 
then  well  settled.    Evidence  which  would 
provoke  only  a  smile  from  us,  did  we  not 
know  that  it  had  driven  tender  women  to 
the  scallbld,  was  received  in  court  without 
any  apparent  sense  of  its  absurd  irrele- 
vancy.    Indeed,  very  little  of  "it  rested 
upon  the  bodily  senses  of  the  witnesses ; 
they  testified  that  the  acts  complained  of 
were  done  by  the  "  spectres,"  or  '* shapes" 
of  the  accused :  and  these  they  did  not 
pretend  to  behold  with  their  bodily  eyes. 
The  injunction  in  the  Pentateuch,  "Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  by  an 
odd  process  of  reasoning,  is  made  to  serve 
a  double  purpose.    To  those  who  denied 
the  existence  of  witches,  it  was  urged, 
that  the  Divine  command  was  surely  not 
in  vain;   that  the  maledictk>n  would  be 
pointless,  if  their  exploits  were  fabulous. 
And  if  the  objector  then  insisted  thAt 
upon  a  capital  trial  the  long  established 
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rales  of  eyidence  should  be  adhered  to, 
the  same  Scripture  was  quoted  as  peremp- 
torily demanding  their  ejctirpation.  And, 
therefore,  if  from  the  artifices  of  Satan 
the  legal  forms  could  not  be  complied 
with. — their  evil  deeds  not  being  generally 
appreciable  by  the  natural  senses, — why, 
justice  was  not  so  to  be  cheated ,  and  the 
court  must  even  take  the  best  evidence 
that  could  be  advanced,  and  be  thankful 
if  any  way  the  "Thus  saith  the  Lord" 
could  be  obeyed.  The  infatuation  that 
prevailed  must  have  been  fearfully  strong. 
MThen  men  of  learning  and  character,  like 
the  Mathers,  gave  all  their  zeal  and  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  prosecutions,  what 
means  remained  to  stem  the  current  of 
popular  prejudice?  None  but  scoffers, 
the  "  witlings  of  coflfee-houses,"  as  Cotton 
Mather  stvles  them,  discredited  the  fables 
that  imposed  upon  the  government,  or 
remonstrated  against  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Mathers,  father  and  son,  had  counter- 
arguments before  them,  which  now  must 
be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Upon  our 
table  there  is  a  quarto  volume  in  which 
is  the  autograph  of  Increase  Mather,  dated 
at  London.  1691,  the  year  preceding  the 
trials  at  Salem ;  the  work  has 

**  An  old-fashioned  title  pofre,  such  as  preaentB, 
A  tabular  view  of  the  volume's  contcnta.** 

•iH« DISPLAYING  OFBurposM)  WITCHCRAFT. 

Wherein  is  affirmed  that  there  are  many 
sorts  of  MtttihttB  KTiti  Imposttrs,  and 
Divers  persons  under  a  passive  Delusion  of 
MELAXCHOLY  AND  FANCY,  But 
that  there  is  a  Corporeal  League  made  be- 
twixt the  Devil  and  the  Witch,  or  that  he 
Bucks  on  the  Witches  Body,  has  Carnal 
Copulation,  or  that  Witches  ure  turned  into 
Cats,  Does, 'raise  Tempests^  or  the  like,  is 
utterly  denied  and  disproved.  Wherein, 
also,  IS  handled  the  Existence  of  Angels 
and  Spirits,  the  truth  of  Apparitions,  the 
Mature  of  Astral  and  Syderial  spirits,  the 
force  of  Charms  and  Philters ;  with  other 
abstruse  matters.  By  John  Webster,  Prac- 
titioner in  Physick/*^*     [London,  1677.] 

This  treatise,  though  sufficiently  tino- 
tared  with  the  erroneous  theories  of  the 
times,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  yet  a 
learned  and  ahle  argument.  Nor  could 
the  author's  mode  of  reasoning  have  heen 
objectionable  to  the  Puritan  Divines,  for 
the  whole  discussion  proceeds  on  strict 
biblical  grounds. 

To  return  to  the  trials.  We  shall  give 
some  of  the  evidence  at  length.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  suspicion  of  witchcraft 
having  once  attached  to  the  accused, 
"trifles  light  as  air"  became  ^^ proofs  in 
confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ."  The 
evidence  was  generally  taken  down  by 


the  ministers  or  magistrates ;  and  many 
of  the  trivial  or  grotesque  incidents  were 
doubtless  omitted  by  them :  but  the  de- 
position which  follows  is  copied  from  the 
deponent's  own  hand.  The  reader,  to 
appreciate  the  intelligence  which  dictated 
it,  ought  to  have  the  pleasure  of  puzzling 
over  the  MS.  for  himself. 

Zecheriah  Davies*  dep».  vi.  Will"  Morse's 

wife. 
"When  I  lived  at  Salbury,  WilUm  Mae- 
se's  wief  asked  of  me  whether  i  could  let 
her  have  as  mall  passell  of  wineesf  and  I 
teld  her  I  woode;  so  she  would  have  me 
to  bringe  them  ower  for  her  the  next  time 
I  came  ouer ;  but  I  came  ouer  and  did  not 
think  of  the  winges,  but  met  gooddy  Masse, 
she  asked  me  where  I  had  Drought  ouer 
her  winges  I  and  I  tel  her  no,  I  died  not 
think  of  it ;  so  i  came  8  are  4  times,  and 
had  them  in  my  mind  a  lital  before  I  came 
ouer,  but  stil  forgot  them  at  my  coming 
away,  so,  meeting  with  her  every  time 
that  i  came  ouer  without  them,  aftar  that  I 
had  promised  her  the  winges,  so  she  tel  me, 
she  wonder  at  it,  that  my  memory  should 
be  so  bad ;  but  when  I  came  home,  I  went 
to  the  barne,  and  there  was  3  cafes  in  a 
pen ;  one  of  them  fel  a  dancing  and  rone- 
mg,  and  was  in  such  a  condition  as  I  neuer 
see  one  cafe  in  before ;  but  being  almost 
night,  the  catel  came  home,  and  we  put 
him  to  his  dam,  and  he  socks  and  was  well. 
8  are  4  days  and  one  of  my  brothers  came 
over  to  nubcry,  but  wee  did  not  think  to 
send  the  winges ;  but  when  he  came  home 
he  went  to  the  barne ;  this  cafe  fel  a  danc- 
ing and  roreing  again,  wee  put  him  to  the 
cowe,  but  he  would  not  socke,  but  ran  a 
roreing  away  ;  so  wee  take  him  again  with 
much  adoe,  and  put  him  into  the  barne,  and 
we  heard  him  roor  seuerall  times  in  the 
night ;  and  in  the  morning  1  went  to  the 
barne,  and  there  he  was,  seting  up  on  his 
tail  like  a  doge,  as  i  neuer  sec  no  cafe  set 
aftar  that  manner  bc-fore;  and  so  he  re- 
mained in  those  fits  while  he  died." 

Mass.  Archive fi^  Vol,  136,  Fol.  14. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  reside  in  the 
country, — we  mean  the  old-fashioned 
country,  not  the  suburbs  to  which  the 
elegance  of  Beacon  Street  or  the  Fifth 
Avenue  is  temporarily  transplanted, — 
will  appreciate  the  homely  fidelity  of  this 
relation.  It  is  a  piece  of  Dutch  painting. 
The  old  dame,  because,  forsooth,  she 
could  not  get  the  turkey  wings  wnere- 
with  to  brush  the  ashes  from  the  devices 
of  the  hearth  stones  into  the  cavernous 
fireplace,  must  needs  be-devil  the  poor 
calf,  till  he  roars  in  agony,  and  sits  erect 
"on  his  taile  like  a  doge."  Naughty 
Goody  Massic ! 

The  trial  of  Job  Tukey,  or,  as  he  was 
sometimes    called,    Stuky,    shows    how 


*  Tht)  mottoes  prefixed  to  our  article  are  quoted  from  this  trork. 
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dangerous  it  was  to  play  practical  jokes 
in  those  serious  days.  It  seems  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  frighten  some  silly 

S'rls  by  claiming  power  to  raise  the  devil, 
e  succeeded  so  well  in  his  exorcism,  as 
to  find  it  difficult  to  eet  clear  of  the  gal- 
lows as  a  reward  for  his  pains.  Subjoin- 
ed is  a  part  of  his  examination  before 
Major  Gedney,  with  some  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

"  Did  you  not  Bay  the  other  day  that  you 
Baw  the  devil!  Aru,  I  knew  not  then 
what  I  Baid. 

" — ^The  said  Stuky  lookeing  upon 
the  afflicted  persones  Btruck  them  down 
witli  his  eyes  and  recovered  them  by  tak- 
ing of  them  severally  by  the  hand  or  wrist 

"Mary  Warrin  in  a  trance  said  that 
Gamaliel  Hawkins  was  dead  in  Barbados 
and  Job  Stuky  did  stick  a  great  pin  into 
him.  *  *  Susanna  Sheldon  said  that 
Stuky  had  killed  one  Andrew  Woodberry 

and  one  Gamaliel (but  was  just  then 

choakt.)  A  little  after  she  proceeded  and 
said  that  Tuky  had  murdered  Trasks 
child,  and  that  he  run  a  great  pin  into  a 
poppets  heart)  which  killed  the  said  Haw- 
kins. 

"  Warrin  said  she  saw  a  young  cliild  un- 
der the  table  cryeing  out  for  vengeance 
upon  Stuky.     •     *     • 

"  Mary  w  alcott  saw  3  men  8  women  and 
two  chndrens  apparishons,  who  all  cryed 
for  vengeance  against  Stucky.  •  ♦  • 
they  appeared  in  their  winding  sheets,  and 
looked  pale  upon  her,  but  Red  upon  Stuky." 

J/oM.  Archives,  Vol  186,  Fol.  28, 1692. 

"Susannah  Shelden  Mary  Warren  and 
Ann  Putman  all  testified,  y'  this  4  of  June, 
when  Job  Tuckey  was  examined  before 
y*  maf  istrats  wee  did  see  fine  people  y^ 
arose  from  y*  dead ;  two  of  them  men,  two 
women  <&  one  child ;  w*^  all  cryed  '  Ven- 
gance,  Yengance!'  \ 

Before  John  Hathorne  Jus^  Peace  " 

ib.fol.  26. 

"John  Stacy  •  ♦  *  testifieth  and  sajth 
that  this  day  hee  heard  Job  Tuckey  of 
Beverley  •  •  say  y'  he  would  take  m'. 
Burrows  his  part;  and  then  the  afflicted 
persons  •  •  *  were  greatly  afflicted  and 
did  then  complaine  of  him." 

ih,fol.  27. 

"Job  Tuckey  sayth  its  not  he,  but  y* 
diuell  in  his  shape  y'  hurts  y*  peopel.** 

ib.fol.  26. 

"John  Lander  *  *  •  testifieth,  that  Job 
Tuckey  *  *  did  this  day  say,  that  '  I  can 
as  freely  discours  the  i)iuell,  as  well  as 
he,*  speaking  to  him  said  Lauder.*' 

ib.  fid.  27. 

"Mary  Warren  and  Ann  Putnam  <fe 
Susannah  Shelden  all  made  Oath  before  vs 
that  Job  Tuckey  did  this  day  tell  them  in 
hiB  owne  person  that  he  had  learning  and 


could  Raise  the  Diuell  when  he  pleased. 
Salem  June  the  4'^  1692 

"Maj*  Bar*.  Gedney 
Jona*  Corwin 
Jno.  Hathorne." 

ib.fol.  26. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  subject,  we 
insert  some  depositions  used  in  the  trial 
of  Eunice  Cole,  some  thirty-five  years 
previous  at  Hampton.  The  idea  of  witch- 
craft was  stereotyped;  there  were  slight 
variations  to  be  sure,  but  not  so  many  as 
there  are  versions  of  Greek  manuscripts. 

"The  Deposition  of  Mary  perkins  y*  wife 

of  Abraham  perkins  Sen', 
"who  saith  thatt  many  years  scince,  one 
Sabath  Day  when  m'.  I>alton  was  preach- 
ing, this  Deponantt  Saw  a  Small  creature 
aboutt  the  bignes  of  a  mouse,  &11  outt  of 
the  bosom  of  v  nis  Coule  and  fell  into  her 
lap,  itt  bein^  of  a  lead  Couller,  &  as  Sone 
as  itt  was  m  her  lap  itt  run  away ;  and 
Goodwife  peabody,  being  startled  att  itt, 
tooke  vp  her  Stoole  &  wentt  away  to  ano- 
ther place  in  a  frightt;  and  Ynis  Cou]« 
preiuding  [qr.  perceiving?]  itt  semed  to 
draw  Her  mouth  together  i  to  flew  att  itt. 
and  this  Deponantt  further  testifieth,  thatt 
att  another  time,  being  appointed  with 
other  women,  by  Captain  Wiggins  to  Sarch 
Ynis  Coule,  She  found  a  Strang  place  in  hei 
legue,  being  a  Conjunction  of  blew  vainer, 
wch  were  Sweld  with  blood  and  all  mett 
together,  uhere  was  a  Strang  vcntt  of  all 
these  vaines  as  this  Deponantt  did  jude. 

"Sworne  on  7**»  2<»  mo.  1698.  Before 
mee  Sam**  Dalton  Coma'. 

%b,fol.  8,  1656. 

The  reason  for  describing  the  "  Strang 
place"  upon  the  poor  woman's  leg,  the 
common  case  of  varicose  veins,  doubtless, 
will  not  appear  to  those  who  have  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  It 
was  the  vulgar  belief,  that  the  familiar 
spirit  fastened  upon  the  knuckle  of  the 
witch,  or  upon  some  wart  or  other  excres- 
cence, like  an  infant  upon  the  mother^s 
breast.  Hence  it  was  a  part  of  every  ex- 
amination, at  least  of  a  female,  to  search 
for  these  indicise  of  familiarity  with  the 
devil.  "  Shocking ! "  "  Disgusting ! "  some 
may  exclaim.  But  we  cannot  account 
that  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  which  has 
decided  the  question  of  life  or  death  for 
so  many  wives  and  mothers.  The  deposi- 
tion that  follows  is  of  the  same  purport. 

"  The  depotition  of  Richard  Omtsbey,  consta- 
ble of  Saluhury, 
—  "  That  being  aboute  to  stripp  Evniee 
Cole  to  bee  whipt  (by  the  Judgement  of  the 
Court  att  Salisbury)  looking  vppon  hir 
brests,  vnder  one  of  hir  brests,  (I  tninke  hir 
left  brest)  I  saw  a  blue  thing,  like  vnto  a 
tcate,  Jianging  dowueward  aboute  thre 
quarters  of  nn  inche  longe,  not  very  thick ; 
and,  haueing  a  great  susipition  in  my  minde 
about  it,  (she  being  suspected  for  a  witche) 
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desired  the  Court  to  sende  some  women  to 
looke  of  it;  and  gently  hereyppon  she 
paid  or  Bcrasht  it  of  in  a  violent  manner, 
and  some  blood  with  other  moystnes  did 
appeare  clearly  to  my  app''hension ;  and 
she  said  it  was  a  sore.  Jno.  Goddard  doth 
testifie  that  hee  saw  hir  with  hir  hand  vio- 
lently scratch  it  away. 

Sworn  in  the  Court  att  Salisbury,  12*>»,  2<* 
m*  1656.  Vera  copia  ^  me,  Tho:  Bbadbu- 
ET. — Ib.fol,  a. 

'*  The  dtjxmtion  of  Thomas  ffilhrick. 

Tills  deponent  saith  that  good  wife  Cole 
'Said,  that  if  this  deponents  calves,  if  they 
did  eat  any  of  hir  grassy  she  wished  it  might 
poysen  them  or  choke  them;  and  one  of 
them  I  never  see  it  more,  and  the  other 
calfe  came  home  and  died  abcute  a  week 
after. 
Taken  upon  oathe  before  mee 

Tho  :  "Wiggin. 
Vera  copia,  ^  me     Tao :  Bradbury,  rec. 

%h.fol  2. 

"The  deposition  of  Goody  Maston  and 
Goodwife  Sussanna  Palmer  who  being 
Swome  saith  that  goodwife  Cole  said  that 
shee  was  shure  there  was  a  witche  in  the 
towne,  and  Shee  knew  where  hee  dwelt, 
and  who  they  are ;  and  that  thirteen  yeares 
sfoe  she  knew  one  bewitched  as  Goodwife 
luiston  childe  was ;  and  she  said,  shee  was 
sure  that  party  was  bewitched,  for  it  toule 
hir  soe,  and  it  was  changed  from  a  man  to 
an  ape,  as  Goody  Maston's  childe  was; 
and  she  had  prajed  this  thirteen  years  that 
god  would  discover  y*  witch,  and  further 
this  deponent  saith  not. 

Taken  upon  oathe  before  the  Com'*  of 
Hampton  the  8**^  of  the  2^*  m**  1656. 

Will,  ffxjlleb, 
Henry  Doue. 

Vera  copia  ^  me,  Tho  :  Bradbury,  rec. 

10.  ih. 

Goody  Cole  escaped  death  at  that  time ; 
bat  as  usual  with  persons  accused,  never 
was  free  from  suspicion.  Subsequently, 
1672,  she  was  again  arraigned,  with  what 
result  we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  fol- 
k>wing  deposition  of  a  child  was  read  at 
the  trial;  it  was  bolstered  up  by  other 
Tftgue  evidence ;  but  such  absurd  puerili- 
ties need  no  comment. 

**T7ie  depontion  of  Ann  Smithy  ahcmtt  9  yearn 

of  Age. 
This  deponantt  testifieth  thatt  when  she 
was  in  the  Cabbage  yard,  thatt  there  came 
a  woman  to  her  in  a  blew  Coatt  <fc  a  blew 
cape,  blew  Apron,  and  a  whitt  neck  cloath ; 
and  the  woman  tooke  her  by  the  head  and 
carried  her  into  the  Ovil  yard  [oval-yard] 
under  tlie  pear  maine  tree;  and  then  she 
tooke  up  a  Stone  and  knocked  her  on  the 
Head ;  then  She  turned  into  a  little  Dog  and 
ran  upon  the  tree ;  then  She  flew  away  like 
an  Eagle,  and  further  this  Deponant  Saith, 
thatt  if  She  Came  again  she  would  k'ill  Her. 
and  att  another  time  Scince  tnait,  »ne  mt- 
ting  ic  >.ne  Corner,  thatt  there  Came  a  thing 


like  a  Grey  Catt,  and  Spake  to  Her,  <&  Said 
to  her,  thatt  if  She  ^would  Com  to  Her,  on 
the  Vgly  Day,  She  would  Give  Her  fine 
things;  d  further  this  Deponantt  Saith 
nott 

Ann  Smith  Affirmed  to  this  Above  writ- 
ten ye  12}^  8»*»  m.  [Oct]  1672,  before  mee, 
Sam"  Dalton."— i6./o/.  6. 

We  are  admonished  to  hasten  on  in  the 
narration.  Very  soon  after  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  three  girls  came  to  be  believed, 
they  ventured  upon  more  daring  experi- 
ments, feeling  secure  from  punishment, 
because  regarded  as  irresponsible  while  so 
possessed.  At  church,  one  Lord's  day,  af- 
ter the  psalm  was  sung,  Abigail  Williams 
said  to  the  minister,  ''Now  stand  up  and 
name  your  text ! "  After  it  was  read  she 
observed  "  it  was  a  long  text."  One  Mrs. 
Pope  in  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  there  is  enough  of  that ! " 
Ann  Putman  said  "there  was  a  yellow 
bird  that  sat  on  his  hat  as  it  hung  on 
the  pin  in  the  pulpit."  Those  who  re- 
member the  extreme  solemnity  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  New  England  church- 
es, will  understand  the  horror  and  confu- 
sion such  episodes  would.be  likely  to  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Parris,  instead  of  striving  to 
allay  the  rising  storm,  seems  to  have  add- 
ed new  fury  to  it.  He  preached  a  ser- 
mon from  the  text  "  Have  I  not  chosen 
you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  " 

The  number  of  the  accused  increased 
amazingly ;  it  is  evident  that  many  de- 
formed, sickly,  melancholy,  or  ill-favored 
persons,  as  well  as  those  entangled  in 
neighborhood  feuds,  fearing  to  be  arrest- 
ed, feigned  to  suffer  themselves  and  ac- 
cused others.  In  May,  1692,  the  number 
of  persons  committed  to  the  jail  amounted 
to  one  hundred.  A  special  commission 
issued  for  their  trial.  At  the  trial  of  Sa- 
rah Good,  mentioned  before,  one  of  the 
afflicted  pretended  to  receive  a  stab  from 
a  pen-knife,  and  produced  a  part  of  the 
blade,  which  she  said  was  just  then  bro- 
ken off  in  the  attempt.  Here  a  young 
man  held  up  a  knife  with  a  broken  blade, 
which  the  fragment  exactly  fitted.  He 
said  that  he  broke  it  by  accident  the  day 
before,  and  threw  away  the  point  The 
magistrates  bade  the  witness  tell  no  more 
lies,  but,  nevertheless,  used  her  evidence 
against  others  as  before.  It  was  this  Sa- 
rah Good  that  uttered  the  memorable  ex- 
pression attributed  to  Maule  in  the ''  House 
of  Seven  Gables."  At  her  execution,  Mr. 
Noyes  urged  her  to  confess,  and  told  her 
^^  she  was  a  witch,  and  she  knew  she  was 
a  witeh."  To  which  she  replied,  "You 
are  a  liar;  I  am  no  more  a  witeh  than 
you  arc  a  wizard ;  and  if  you  take  away  my 
life,  God  will  give  you  Mood  to  drinJc!" 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  in- 
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fection  had  spread  into  the  surrounding 
towns,  so  that  fifteen  received  sentence  of 
death,  eight  of  whom  were  executed.  The 
cart  which  conveyed  them  to  the  gallows 
hill  was  set  for  some  time ;  the  a]BUcted, 
whose  spiritual  eyes  were  opened,  saw  the 
devil  blocking  the  wheels.  Stupid  devil ! 
If  he  had  desired  to  save  his  friends,  he 
should  have  interfered  earlier.  On  the 
scaffold  several  of  the  condemned  bade 
their  friends  and  the  world  farewell  with 
such  touching  pathos,  as  to  send  tears 
down  the  unaccustomed  furrows  of  Puri- 
tan cheeks.  Giles  Cory,  husband  to  one 
of  the  women  executed,  being  himself  ar- 
raigned, pleaded  not  guilty,  but  refused  to 
put  himself  on  trial  by  the  jury,  knowing 
that  the  same  witnesses  would  appear 
against  him,  and  that  the  jury  had  cleared 
none.  He  was  therefore  subjected  to  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  the  barbarous  English 
penalty  for  silence,  and  was  pressed  to 
death.  In  his  agony,  his  tongue  protrud- 
ed from  his  mouth,  and  the  brutal  sheriff 
crowded  it  back  with  his  cane ! 

The  trial  of  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  for- 
merly minister  at  Wells,  is  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  length  to  which  prejudice 
and  fanaticism  may  drive  men.  The  prin- 
cipal witnesses  were  those  who,  in  modem 
phrase,  "  turned  state's  evidence,"  and  ap- 
parently expected  to  gain  favor  by  attack- 
ing him ;  for  certain  expressions  of  Cotton 
Mather's  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
he  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  some  of 
the  more  rigid  brethren.  Mr.  Burroughs, 
though  of  small  stature,  possessed  prodi- 
gious strength.  It  was  testified  that  he 
could  raise  and  level  a  gun  seven  feet  long 
with  one  hand  ;  some  said  he  had  lifted  a 
gun  simply  by  one  finger  thrust  into  the 
muzzle.  He  could  take  up  a  barrel  of  ci- 
der and  perform  feats  with  it  that  would 
be  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  at  the 
Hippodrome.  His  speech  at  the  gallows 
affected  the  multitude  so  deeply,  that  an 
ominous  murmur  began  to  run  round. 
But  the  accusers  said  the  black  man  stood 
and  dictated  to  him  ;  and  Cotton  ]Muther, 
to  counteract  the  growing  feeling  of  pity, 
stood  upon  his  horse  and  made  an  ha- 
rangue, recounting  the  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and  reminding  the 
people  that  even  Satan  could  transform 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  The  inexo- 
rable gallows,  thanks  to  its  champion,  was 
not  defrauded  of  a  victim.  The  treatment 
of  the  dead  body  by  the  malignant  sexton 
is  too  shocking  to  be  related. 

At  length,  when  twenty  lives  were  sac- 
rificed, and  eight  more  were  under  sen- 
tence of  death ;  when  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  in  jail,  of  whom  fifty  con- 
fessed themselves  to  have  been  witches; 
and  two  hundred  more  at  large  were  ac- 


cused ;  the  special  commission  came  to  aa 
end.  A  short  interval  of  refection  showed 
the  thing  to  be  too  monstrous  even  for  fa- 
naticism to  abide.  At  the  rate  of  increase 
the  country  would  soon  be  depopulated, 
and  the  whole  church  of  God  swept  clean 
into  the  devil's  lap.  When  the  people  re- 
covered from  their  fright  long  enough  to 
see  the  inevitable  horrors  towards  which 
the  whirlwind  careered,  the  boldest  could 
but  pause.  In  January  following  those 
under  sentence  of  death  were  reprieved. 
The  prosecutions,  being  now  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  majority,  were  dropped. 
A  few  cases  lingered  on  in  the  courts,  but* 
as  the  judges  refused  longer  to  admit 
spectre  evidence,  the  charges  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  jails  were  soon  emptied. 

The  reader  will  wonder  perhaps  at  the 
number  that  confessed  themselves  guilty. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
stoutest  asseveration  of  innocence  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pitiless  court;,  and  as  all 
other  hope  of  esca^  was  cut  off.  confes- 
sion, seasoned  with  a  godly  penitence, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  resource.  It  is  al- 
so curious  to  observe  the  apparently  indi- 
rect efforts  to  propitiate  the  ministers  in 
these  confessions.  For  instance,  there  had 
been  a  serious  division  of  long  standing  in 
the  church  at  Salem  village ;  a  part  being 
vehemently  opposed  to  Mr.  Parris,  and 
desirous  for  his  removal.  The  two  con- 
fessions which  we  subjoin,  attribute  this 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  devil, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  drive  there  an 
entering  wedge,  and  so  rend  asunder  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Whether  Mr.  Parris 
dictated  these  confessions  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  Mr.  Calef  says, 
that  the  most  of  them  were  written  for 
the  poor  wretches,  who,  with  the  terrible 
noose  before  their  eyes,  reluctantly  affixed 
their  names.  A  large  number,  after  the 
storm  subsided,  declared  that  their  confes- 
sions were  utterly  untrue,  and  dictated  by 
the  extremity  of  fear  while  in  duress. 
One  of  these  confessions  also  has  a  side 
thrust  at  the  Baptists,  by  affirming  that  the 
devil's  mode  of  baptism  was  by  plunging 
the  head  under  water. 

"  Eliz.  Jon80D*8  ConfessioD,  August  11, 1692. 
Y*  Majcstrates  to  her:"  you  have  already 
confessed  you  are  a  witch ;  how  loDg  have 
you  bin  soe  ? 

Ans.  Four  vear.  She  b*  y«  devill,  like  a 
blue  man,  and  good  wife  Carrier  pers  waded 
her  to  be  a  witch  •  •  and  they  promised 
her  she  should  be  safe,  aud  should  not  be 
found  out :  thev  also  promised  her  a  shil- 
ling in  money,  but  she  s^  she  never  had  it. 
She  s**  she  did  not  presently  afflict  pei-sonSy 
— not  till  she  hnd  bin  babtized  by  y«  devill 
which  wafl  about  3  years  agoe,  in  goodwife 
Carrier's  well  She  s'*  she  scratcht  y«  de villa 
book  witik  her  finger  when  she  signed  to  i^ 
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eo  she  signed  it  She  8^  y*  devill  neyer 
apeared  to  her  from  y«  time  she  signed  till 
the  was  babtized ;  after  she  was  babtized, 
he  appeared  like  two  black  catts.  She 
forgot  what  y*  devill  s*  to  her  when  she 
was  baptized  by  him,  but  he  dipt  her  head 
over  in  water.  She  owned  ehe  had  bin  at 
y«  witcheses  meeting  •  ♦  there  were  about 
six  score  att  y*  witch  meeting  at  y*  Vil- 
ladge,  that  sne  saw,  *  *  they  had  bread 
and  wine  at  y*  witch  sacrament,  •  •  • 
there  was  a  minister  att  that  meeting ;  and 
he  was  a  short  man,  A  she  thought  his  name 
was  Borronghs.  She  s'  they  agreed  that 
time  to  affl  ct  folk,  <&  to  pull  downe  y*  King- 
dom  of  Crist  &,  to  sett  up  y«  devils  king- 
dom. *  »  •  She  brought  out  8  poppits, 
made  of  rags  or  stripes  of  clothe  two  of 
them,  the  ouier  was  made  of  a  birch  Rhine, 
[rind]  one  poppet  had  four  peices  or  stripes 
of  cloih,  rapt  one  upon  another,  whicli  she 
said  was  to  afflict  four  persons  with,  ♦  •  * 
a  second  popet  had  two  such  peices  of  rags 
rolld  up  together,  <&  3  pins  stuck  into  it. 

*  *  •  She  afflicted  An  Putnam  with  a 
spear;  <fe  was  asked  whether  y*  spear  was 
Iron  or  wood?  she  s^  either  of  them  would 
doe.  She  was  asked  whare  her  ffamillier 
suckt  her?  She  showed  one  of  her  knuck- 
les of  her  finger,  &  s^  there  was  one  place, 
A  it  looked  red.  She  s^  she  had  two  places 
more  where  they  suckt  her:  <&  women 
were  ordered  to  search  them  out ;  d(  they 
found  two  little  red  specks  y'  s<*  Jonson  s* 
were  all  that  then  was  to  be  seen : — they 
were  playn  to  be  seen  when  they  were 
newly  sucked,  one  of  s'  places  was  behind 
her  arm.  »  •  •  • 

Taken  in  characters  by  Simon  Willard." 
MatB.  Archivet,  Vol,  185,  Fol.  83. 

"W"  Barker  of  Andovers  examination  A 

confession. 

He  confesses  he  hes  been  in  the  snare  of 
the  devil  three  yeares,  that  the  devil  first 
appeared  to  him  lyke  a  black  man,  and  per- 
ceived he  had  a  cloven  foot, — ^That  the  de- 
vil demanded  of  him  to  give  up  himself 
soul  &  body  unto  him,  which  he  promised 
to  doe.  IJ!e  said  he  had  a  great  family,  the 
world  went  hard  with  him,  •  *  *  And 
the  devil  told  him  he  would  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  he  should  live  comfortably 

*  ♦  *  He  confesses  that  he  has  afflicted 

*  •  •  liis  three  accusers ; — that  he  did 
Syne  the  devils  book  with  blood  brought  to 
him  in  a  thing  lyke  an  Inkhorn ; — that  he 
dipt  his  finger  y  in  and  made  a  blott  in 
the  book,  which  was  a  confii*mation  of  his 
Covenant  with  the  devil.  He  confesses  he 
was  at  a  meeting  of  witches  at  Salem  vil- 
lage where  he  judges  there  was  about  a 
hundred  of  y", — that  the  meeting  was  upon 
a  green  peece  of  ground  neare  the  ministers 
house.  Ue  said  tliey  mett  there  to  destroy 
that  place,  by  reason  of  the  peoples  being 
divided,  <Se  theire  diffring  with  y'  minister. 
Satan*8  design  was  to  set  up  his  owne  wor- 
ship, abolish  all  the  churches  in  the  land, 
to  fall  next  upon  Salem,  and  soe  goe  through 
the  countrey.    He  sayth  the  devil  promised 


y<  all  his  people  should  live  bravely, — that 
all  persones  should  be  equall, — that  there 
should  be  no  day  of  resurection  or  of  judg- 
ment, and  neither  punishment  nor  shame 
for  sin.  He  sayth  there  was  a  Sacrament 
*at  y^  meeting;  there  was  also  bread  A 
wyne.  *  *  *  »  He  said  he  know  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs and  Goody  How  to  be  such  persones ; 
and  that  he  heard  a  trumpet  sounded  at  the 
meeting,  and  thinks  it  was  Burse  [Bur- 
roughs] that  did  it.  The  sound  is  heard 
many  myles  off,  and  then  they  all  come  one 
after  another.  In  the  spring  of  the  yeare 
the  witches  came  from  Connecticut  •  • 
but  now  they  have  left  it  off.  And  tliathe 
has  been  informed  by  some  of  the  grandees 
yt  yr*  about  307  witches  in  tlie  country, 
•  *  *  and  that  he  hes  not  known  or  heard 
of  one  Innocent  persone  taken  up  <&  put  in 
prisone.  He  saith  he  is  heartily  sorry  for 
what  he  has  done,  *  *  *  desires  prayers 
for  himselfe,  promises  to  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works  •  * 

August  29,  1692. 
The  above  said  is  the  Truth  as  wittnese  my 
hand :     William  Barker." 
ib.  fol.  39. 

This  last  confession  is  a  gem  of  its  kind. 
It  represents  the  devil  as  a  very  respecta- 
ble red  republican.  Think  of  the  luxury 
of  having  one's  debts  paid,  living  comfor- 
tably, all  equal !  No  wonder  the  ha- 
rassed debtor  fell  into  the  snare.  The 
particularity  of  the  census,  too,  has  often 
amused  us;  three  hundred  and  seven 
witches,  according  to  the  "grandees," 
who,  of  course,  are  presumed  to  know. 
Leporello's  catalogue  of  his  rascally  pa- 
tron's mistresses  was  not  more  minute. 

**  In  ItallA,  Belcento  e  qaaranta, 
In  Almagna,  dueccnto  trent*  ana, 
Ma  in  Ispagna  son  gU  mille  e  trei" 

Barker,  or  whoever  indited  this  vera- 
cious confession,  seems  to  have  had  quite 
a  talent  for  graphic  description.  It  was  a 
fine  thought  to  assemble  the  witches  at 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  Thiba  mirum 
spargene  sonuiii.  One  could  imagine  the 
sight,  as  dusk  was  coming  on,  and  the 
stars  faintly  showing  in  the  gray  sky. 
The  wind  sweeps  by  fitfully,  frolicking 
among  the  bushes,  or  wrestling  with  the 
stout  old  trees.  Dim  cloud-specks  gather 
around  the  horizon,  seeming  to  move  on- 
ward in  converging  lines.  Nearer  they 
come,  their  ragged  edges  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  Are  those  real  clouds  that  bear 
those  vague,  grotesque  shapes,  like  those 
which  one's  fancy  traces  in  the  moon? 
But  now  the  mystery  is  6olved,^-or 
heightened.  Yonder,  under  the  whisper- 
ing birch-tree  one  has  descended,  like  a 
parachute; — or  did  it  vanish?  Is  the 
mist  dissipated,  or  did  it  only  envelope  that 
figure  you  now  see  emerging  from  the 
flickering  shadows  into  the  moonlight  on 
the  grass  ?    Bent  over  her  stafi^  rumbling 
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with  flabby  lips,  she  hobbles  towards  the 
trjsing  place ;  nor  lUone,  from  every  bush 
starts  up  a  shape  as  fantastic  as  those 
carved  by  some  Gothic  artisan.  Fitz 
James  witnessed  not  a  stranger  tran»-, 
formation, 

"  When  every  taft  of  broom  gave  llfSs, 
Toplaidod  warrior  armed  for  strife," 

than  that  of  the  field  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Nor,  in  truth,  was  there  such  cause  to 
shiver  at  bristling  steel,  as  at  the  brand- 
ishing of  those  multitudinous  broomsticks 
and  hazel  wands. 

But  their  uncanny  rites  are  not  for  us 
to  describe.  We  leave  them  to  their 
plots,  their  unholy  sacrament,  or,  per- 
chance, to  their  darker  incantations,  at 
which  the  dogs  howled,  the  winds  rushed 
away  in  affright  and  the  moon  swooned 
in  eclipse ! 

Lest  some  of  our  friends  of  the  legal 
profession  should  consider  it  a  serious 
omission,  we  insert  a  copy  of  an  indict- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  nearly 
all  that  el^ant  redundancy  which  charac- 
terizes sunilar  documents  at  the  present 
day.  When  Jones  knocks  down  Smith, 
we  are  informed  that  he  "  wickedly,  ma- 
liciously, and  without  cause,  struck, 
bruised,  beat,  trampled  on  and  wounded 
him,  the  said  Smith,  in  the  peace,  &c., 
then  and  there  being,  with  fists,  feet, 
clubs,  stones,  knives,  tomahawks,  &c.,  &c^ 
&c."  However,  when  false  syntax  ana 
obsolete  orthography  are  sanctified  in  our 
translation  of  Holy  Writ,  merely  because 
of  antiquity,  these  venerable  absurdities 
may  pass.  Our  rooms  are  ample  enough 
for  the  cobwebbed  heirlooms  as  yet ;  but 
when  the  new  tenants,  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, come  in,  we  fear  a  great  deal  of  the 
old  trumpery  will  go  to  make  kindling- 
wood. 
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Anno  R.  R*.  and 
Resinse  Gulielmi 
>■  A  MarisQ  AnglisB, 
ACf  Quarto,   An- 
noq:  Domini  1 602. 
The  Gariors  for  our  Sou'  Lord  and  Lady 
the  King  and  Queen  doe  present  that  Sarah 
Buckley,  wife  of  William  Buckley  of  Sa- 
lem lu  the  County  of  Essex,  shoemaker 

In  d;  upon  the  Eii^hteenth  day  of  May.  .  . 
In  the  year  aforesaid,  and  diuers  other  days 
and  times  as  well  before  as  after,  Certaiue 
detestable  Arts  called  Witchcraft,  or  Sorce- 
ries, Wickedly,  Mallitiously  and  felloniously 
hath  used,  practised  and  Exercised,  At  and 
in  the  Tonne  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Es- 
sex,   aforesaid,  in,  upon  &  against 

one  Ann  Puttman  of  Salem, afore- 
said, ....  single  woman,  ....  by  which 
said  wicked  acts  y*  said  An  Puttnam  y* 
Day  <k  yeare  aforesaid,  and  diuers  other 
days  and  times  both  before  and  after  was 


and  is  Tortured,  Afflicted,  Consumed,  Pined, 
Wasted  A  Tormented,  and  also  for  sundry 
other  Acts  of  Witchcraft  by  the  said  Sarah 
Buckley— ^omitted  and  done  before  and 
since  that  time  against  our  Sou'  Lord  and 
Lady  the  King  &  Queen  theire  Crowne  <fe 
Dignity  and  the  forme  in  the  Stattute.  In 
that  case  made  and  Prouided." 

Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  185,  Fol.  23. 

At  a  later  period  the  petitions  for  the 
reversal  of  sentences,  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  trials,  and  for  restitu- 
tion of  confiscated  property,  which  were 
presented  to  the  General  Court,  showed 
an  aggregate  of  injury  and  misery  that 
was  appalling.  Those  who  had  remained 
a  long  time  in  jail,  experienced  such  suf- 
ferings from  cold  and  privation,  as  we  in 
modem  times,  since  the  mission  of  Miss 
Dix,  have  but  a  faint  idea.  Numbers  of 
these  petitions  are  on  file  in  the  Archives. 
We  select  one  which  strongly  impressed 
us  by  its  unaffected  simplicity.  The  pe- 
titioner at  the  time  of  her  sentence  was  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  her  execution 
was  therefore  deferred.  This  was  prior 
to  the  pardon  of  which  she  speaks. 

We  should  add  that  reparation  — 
the  only  reparation  possible — was  made 
in  the  year  1710.  The  attainders  were 
reversed,  and  compensation  made  for 
damages  sustained. 

"To  the  Hon***  the  Greate  and  Generall 

Court  of  the  Province  of  y*  Massachuseta 

Bay,  assembled  att  Boston. 

"itc  petition  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  ffran- 
cis  ffaulkner  of  Andover  in  y*  County  of 
Essex, 
"  Humbly  sheweth : 

**That  whereas  in  y«  yeare  1692  when 
many  were  accused  and  imprisoned  att  Sa- 
lem as  Wit<jhes,  and  some  executed,  my 
selfe  was  accused  by  y*  afflicted,  who  pre- 
tended to  see  me  by  theire  spectrall  sight, 
(not  with  theire  bodily  eyes,)  and  that  I  af 
flicted  them ;  upon  whose  accusations,  (and 
iheires  only,)  I  was  examined,  Imi)risoned 
and  brought  to  tryall,  these  being  all  that 
gave  in  anny  Evidence  against  me  upon 
Oath.  Yett  y«  Jewry,  (upon  only  theire 
Testimony,)  brought  me  in  guilty,  A  the 
sentence  of  DeaUi  was  passed  upon  me. 
But  it  pleased  god  to  put  it  into  y*  heart 
of  his  Ex»y  Sir  Will"  Phipps  to  grant  me  a 
repreve  and  att  Length  a  pardon ;  the  In- 
sufficiency of  y*  proofe  being  in  s*  pardon 
Exprest  as  the  Inducement  to  y*  granting 
thereof.  Soe  that  Through  the  greats  good- 
ness of  God  I  am  yett  preserved ; — ^The  par- 
don haveing  soe  farr  nad  its  Elffect  as  that 
I  am  as  yett  suffred  to  live ;  but  this  only 
as  a  male  factor,  convict  upon  record  of  y* 
most  henious  crimes  that  mankind  can  be 
Supposed  to  be  guilty  off:  which,  besides 
its  utter  Ruining  and  Defaming  my  Repu- 
tation, will  certainly  Expose  my  selfe  to 
Iminent  Danger  by  new  accusations,  which 
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will  thereby  be  y«  more  redily  believed, — 
will  liemaine  as  a  perpetual!  brand  of  Infa- 
my upon  my  fi^miJy.  And  I,  knowing  my 
owne  Inocency  as  to  all  such  Crimes,  (as 
Will  att  y«  last  fully  appeare,)  and  being 
soe  defamed  in  my  Reputation,  and  my  Kfe 
exposed,  besides  the  odium  cast  upon  my 
posterity, — ^Doe  humbly  pray  that  this  hign 
and  hono*»*«  Court  will  please  to  take  my 
Case  in  to  serious  Consideration,  and  order 
y«  Defaoeing  of  y«  record  against  me ;  Soe 
that  I  and  mine  may  be  freed  from  y*  Evill 
Consequents  Thereof.  And  your  Petion'  as 
in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray." — Mcisa, 
ArehhM,  Vol.  135,  Fol.  118,  114.    . 

We  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  as 
to  any  expressions  which  we  may  have 
used  oonoeming  the  sternness  of  courtei 
the  fanaticism  of  the  clergy,  or  the  blind 
fury  of  the  people.  The  active  partici- 
pants were  in  error,  but  most  of  them 
sincerelj  thought  they  were  doing  God 
service.  It  is  true,  after  the  trials  be- 
came frequent,  all  considerations  of  duty 
and  honor  were  forgotten  by  the  unthink- 
ing multitude  in  the  frantic  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  As  in  a  burning  thea- 
tre, each  rushed  for  the  onl^  avenue  to 
safety,  heedless  as  to  whose  life  was  trod- 
den down  in  the  fierce  crush.  Similar 
ctrcumstanoes  would  develope  a  similar 
latent  ferocity  in  any  age.  With  all  the 
boasted  advance  in  humanity,  witness  any 
scene  calculated  to  show  the  selfishness 
(tf  men — a  boat  on  fire  for  instance,  and 
see  how  many  exhibit  any  thing  of  chiv- 
aiiy  or  heroism. 

Of  course  the  tragedy  we  have  been 
considering  could  never  be  re-enacted ;  no 
more  than  the  mishaps  of  the  lubberly 
schoolboy  oould  befall  the  maturer  man. 
The  world  by  the  advance  in  science  has 
outgrown  something  of  its  childish  fears ; 
it  is  outgrowing  the  childish  desire  to  see 
men  tramp,  in  uniform,  to  the  beat  of  the 
same  "drum  ecclesiastic."  Perhaps  a 
further  advance  in  the  same  direction 
would  not  be  altogether  undesirable. 

As  we  before  remarked,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  principal 
actors  in  this  affair.  The  ministers  strove 
to  learn  God's  will  by  earnest  prayer  and 
&sting.  The  judges  and  jurors  showed 
by  their  subsequent  conduct  that  they 
had  been  actuated  by  the  most  conscien- 
tious desire  to  do  their  duty.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stoughton,  after  the  delusion  was  over, 
sent  a  note  to  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  de- 
siring prayers  for  his  pardon,  if  in  any 
way  he  had  sinned  by  his  course  in  the 
trials ;  and  as  it  was  read  he  stood  up  in 
his  pew,  showing  by  his  quivering  lip  the 
strong  feeling  within.  A  number  of  the 
jurors  signed  a  paper  (printed  in  Mr. 
Calef  s  ooUection),  acknowledging  their 


errors,  and  desiring  to  be  exculpated  or 
forgiven  by  the  surviving  friends  of  the 
unhappy  victims. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  other 
demoniac  agencies  had  been  universal. 
The  m9st  eminent  judge  on  the  English 
bench  had  sentenced  many  to  death  for 
this  supposed  crime.  The  philosophy  of 
the  day,  nearly  all  the  treatises  on  law, 
medicine  and  divinity,  recognized  the  po- 
tential interference  of  the  devil  in  human 
affairs,  and  the  possibility  of  working  mi- 
racles by  those  in  covenant  with  him. 
The  learned  treatise  by  Webster,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  was  almost  alone  in  the 
positions  it  assumed. 

Further,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
there  were  phenomena  in  those  davs, 
which  were  not  only  beyond  explanation 
by  contemporary  philosophy,  but  are  not 
without  difficulty  even  yet.  Let  mate- 
rialists sneer  as  they  will,  there  have  al- 
ways been,  in  every  age,  manifestations 
more  or  less  palpable,  which  rouse,  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  the  umermost  sensations 
of  our  being — sensations  which  are  usual- 
ly considered  as  the  offspring  of  a  weak 
and  womanish  superstition.  Inquiry  has 
been  more  at  fault  as  theee  manifestations 
have  multiplied.  From  Van  Helmont  to 
Mesmer,  and  down  to  Dr.  Westervelt 
with  the  Veiled  Lady,  the  subtle,  resist- 
less power  of  the  human  will  has  been  re- 
cognized and  wielded ;  but  who  has  an- 
alyzed this  agency,  or  shown  the  secret 
by  which  the  "subject"  becomes  con- 
scious of  another's  mind  within  his  own,  an 
interior  force  *  within  force  1  The  daring 
pretensions  of  clairvoyance  are  not  so 
well  settled ;  but  allowing  the  most  mode- 
rate statement  of  the  matter  to  be  true, 
could  the  connoisseur  in  diablerie  furnish 
any  thing  from  the  fables  he  has  gathered 
more  astounding  to  a  reasoning  mind? 
Of  the  later  manifestations,  before  alluded 
to,  there  is  not  time  to  write;  nor,  in 
truth,  while  so  many  things  necessary  to 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject  are  still 
in  dispute,  is  it  desirable  to  enter  into  difi- 
cussion  upon  its  merits.  We  believe  that 
the  ph^omena  which  characterized  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  sibyl,  the  som- 
nambulist, the  mesmeric  "  subject,"  and 
the  modem  spiritual  "medium"  were,  in 
all  or  in  part,  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  witchcraft  mania ;  and  they 
were  too  astounding  for  the  age.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  portray,  the  progress  of  the  de- 
lusion was  natural  and  inevitable.  We 
may  be  thankful  that  its  victims  were 
barely  a  score,  and  not  numbered  by 
thousands,  as  m  Scotland  and  upon  tlM 
Continent 
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SALT  LAKE  AND  THE  NEW  SARATOGA. 


ICT  friend  Thompson  and  I  were  sitting  in 
"i  our  tent  door  the  other  evening,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  rolling  prairie.  It  was  a 
June  night — the  most  immaculate  of  sum* 
mer.  The  atmosphere  was  rare,  the  sky- 
high  and  distant,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  moon,  its  surface  glittered  with 
sharp-pointed  stars.  The  prairie  which 
had  shimmered  all  day  in  the  heat,  now 
stretched  away  darkly  as  the  sky,  and 
with  innumerable  fire-flies  flashing  on  it, 
became  another  sky,  radiant  as  the  heaven- 
ly one  with  stars. 

I  remember  I  suggested  as  much  to 
Thompson.  He  only  i-eplicd  with  an 
"umph" — like  an  Indian's  "ugh"  mean- 
ing any  thing  and  nothing — and  taking 
his  rifle,  sauntered  off  to  the  nearest 
branch. 

When  I  first  met  my  friend  Thompson 
he  was  lounging  in  the  Dillsseldorf  Gal- 
lery, with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  I  noticed 
him  for  his  ton-ish  cravat  tie  and  most 
symmetrical  boots.  I  think  I  heard  him 
use  the  words  "  chiaroscuro,"  "  fore-short'- 
ning,"  and  the  like.  I  next  saw  him  on 
the  Plains.  He  was  driving  three  jack 
mules  and  riding  a  fourth.  He  wore  a 
red  flannel  shirt  and  moccasons.  I  cannot 
say  which  costume  became  him  best.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  my  friend  Thomp- 
son has  seen  life,  and  learned  to  despise 
externals.  He  has  polkaed  at  Newport, , 
swam  at  Nahant,  ridden  at  tournaments 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  driven  fast 
horses,  and  flirted  the  requisite  number  of 
seasons  at  Saratoga. 

A  young  lady,  who  had  said  "yes" 
with  rose-buds  and  glances  for  a  month, 
most  unfortunately  said  "no"  with  her 
lips  one  fine  morning,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
went  West  for  change  of  air. 

Since  then  he  has  bought  porcupine 
work  of  the  Blackfcet,  had  mules  frozen 
to  death  under  him  in  South  Pass,  been 
shot  at  by  the  Apaches,  and  wintered 
with  the  Mormons  at  Great  Salt  Lake. 
As  he  is  on  the  summer  side  of  thirty,  I 
think  his  chance  yet  good  of  being  shot  by 
the  arrows  of  the  Crows,  or  struck  by 
the  not  less  mortal  darts  which  flash  Jn 
the  languid  air  of  Saratoga. 

I  have  thus  particularly  spoken  of  my 
friend  Thompson,  that,  seeing  his  experi- 
ence, no  one  shall  impugn  the  wisdom  of 
the  remark  he  made  somewhat  later  in 
the  evening.  We  had  been  speaking  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  of  Salt  Lake,  and  of 
summer  travel. 

"  In  less  than  twenty  years,"  he  said, 
"Saratoga  will  be  *  nowhere'  as  a  fash- 


ionable resort,  in  comparison  with  Salt 
Lake." 

The  idea  was  novel  to  me,  and  the  re- 
mark closed  the  conversation.  I  ponder- 
ed it  far  into  the  night,  and  at  last  said  I 
aloud  to  myself,  "  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Who,  who,  who-who-o-o ! "  remarked 
an  owl  from  a  neighboring  thicket. 

Nay,  nay,  0  my  owlish  judge,  notwitb- 
standmg  your  summary  contempt,  we  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  question — if  only 
for  the  sake  of  our  children. 

We  have  with  us  an  unlettered  Dane, 
but  yet  he  has  seen  and  cannot  forget 
Heidelberg,  and  beautifut  Tivoli,  and  the 
summer  prime  of  Copenhagen.  Often  we 
sit  and  watch  the  great  shadows  running 
over  the  flowing  grass  of  the  prairie,  till 
they  glide  into  some  thick  woodland 
which  lies  undulating  in  the  horizon,  very 
glorious  with  the  sheen  of  the  sun  on  its 
shifting  leaves.  And  as  often  as  we  do, 
and  speak  of  Fatherland,  he  shakes  his 
head  and  sighs,  "  Oh,  de  summer  time,  de 
summer  time."  And  I  think  he  sees 
broad  highways  where  ancient  trees  grow 
and  heavy  shadows  lie,  sees  vineyards 
and  purple  hills,  and  from  them  looks 
down  upon  woodlands  that  lie  concave  to 
his  eye,  and  seem  immortally  green,  as 
the  hunting  grounds  the  Indian  dreams  of. 

The  Dane  is  right ;  his  sigh  is  natural. 
So  we  all  say,  sing,  or  sigh,  "  Oh,  the  sum- 
mer time."  We  long  for  it.  We  dream 
of  green  woods  and  sweet  fields,  and  clear 
brooks.  We  go  where  the  checkered  shade 
falls  upon  the  green  sward,  where  masses 
of  leaves  shimmer  in  the  white  light, 
and  the  audible  stir  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees  moves  us  to  sentiment,  to  poetry, 
perhaps  to  religion — we  are  all  poets 
then.  We  wonder  no  more  at  the  inter- 
land  sweetness  of  Keats,  or  the  tranquil 
pictures  of  Bryant.  In  the  season  when 
open  field  and  forest  put  on  the  glory  of 
summer,  brick  and  mortar  become  hateful 
to  us.  The  dust  and  din  of  the  city  are 
not  to  be  endured ;  if  we  had  been  Romans, 
we  should  have  retired  before  the  dog- 
star  to  our  villas  on  the  "  Yellow  Tiber," 
or  pushed  off  to  Brundusium,  or  to  the 
Apennine  hills.  As  it  is,  we  go  to  Lake 
George,  to  the  White  Mountains,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  or  lose  our  identity, 
and  become  No.  49  or  400-and-some- 
thing  at  some  one  of  our  thousand  fa&hr 
ionable  resorts.  As  for  myself,  I  go  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  I  am  confessedly 
partial  to  the  unadulterated  air  of  the 
prairies,  rather  than  to  the  thrice-used 
atmospnere  of  a  watering-place.    On  a 
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windy  night,  I  prefer  the  flapping  of  tent 
canvas  to  the  chattering  of  wmdow-shut- 
ters.    It  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  merely. 

If  we  yielded  to  the  call  of  summer 
alone,  and  followed  first  impulses,  I  pre- 
sume we  would  each  seek  out  some 
charming  spot  in  the  country,  some  place 
unprofaned  by  the  clamor  of  porters  and 
gongs..  But  our  tastes  are  too  refined  for 
tiiat.  We  don't  like  the  country  raw* 
Small  portions  of  it,  dished  up  into  gar- 
dens, promenades  and  "  grounds,"  we  can 
relish.  We  love  the  country — seen  from 
the  windows  of  our  hotel.  Walks  in  the 
country  are  so  deli^tful,  if  well  gravel- 
led. There  is  such  abandon  and  sim- 
plicity about  country  life,  in  a  splendidly 
lighted  ball-room.  So  we  take  the  city 
with  us.  Besides  this,  we  are  eminently 
gr^arious.  We  pour  from  our  city  hives 
in  swarms.  We  hive  for  the  season  where 
the  queen-bee  of  the  season  directs.  We 
seek  the  retirement  and  solitude  of  coun- 
try life,  and  conclude,  justly,  with  Byron, 
ibat  we  can  never  be  so  thoroughly  alone 
as  in  a  crowd.  What  other  influences 
and  motives  jam  us  together  in  this  or 
that  £ishionable  resort,  fatigue  us  with 
ceremony,  increase  the  specific  gravity  of 
our  hearts  and  lighten  that  of  our  purses, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Johnes  and  her  three  dear 
unmarried  daughters  must  answer,  I  can- 
not 

But^for  one  reason  or  another,  we  all 
frequent  watering-places,  and  we  always 
will,  in  this  world.  It  has  become  a  fixed 
social  habit  with  us — more  than  that,  a 
necessity,  a  principle.  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  I  would  say  to  the  Re- 
former ;  Sir,  ask  us  to  abandon  our  prin- 
ciples of  '98,  and  our  Fourth  of  July ;  to 
relinquish  our  Eagle  and  our  Sea-Serpent, 
our  Cuba  and  our  China,  and  we  will  lis- 
ten with  some  degree  of  patience;  but 
don't  touch  our  watering-places,  don't  at- 
tempt to  chain  the  summer  overflowings 
of  our  cities ;  you  will  only  prove  yourself 
a  greater  ninny  than  Xerxes.  On  this 
plea  or  that  we  will  swell  the  fashionable 
exodus.  If  we  are  invalid^  we  ought 
to  go.  If  we  are  young  and  single,  we 
must  go.  K  we  are  advanced  down  the 
vale  of  life  to  where  the  lengthened  shar 
dows  fell,  we  desire  to  go.  We  love  to 
see  again  the  old  haunts  that  were  like 
heaven  to  our  young  hearts,  when  love, 
beauty  and  hope,  tinted  life.  Like  sha- 
dows we  creep  along  the  screened  walks 
under  the  glorious  old  trees,  while  sha- 
dows of  the  lovely  and  brave  of  other 
days  keep  us  company,  growing  sad,  and, 
I  trust)  better  and  gentler  hearted  amid 
the  old  memories.  Stooping  at  the  same 
spring  where  a  timid  glance  or  a  rustling 
of  silk,  was  wont  to  make  the  hand  un- 


steady that  offered  the  morning  glass; 
peeping  furtively  in  the  open  door  adown 
that  hall  of  illusions,  where  the  "  dearest 
girl "  we  loved  and  lost,  queened  it  so 
modestly  twenty  years  ago. 

My  respectable  old  snob  with  the  buff 
waistcoat  and  overgrown  seals,  you  will 
go  for  no  such  reasons.  I  know  you.  You 
will  go,  as  you  always  have  gone,  to  sit 
in  the  porch,  to  cool  your  corpulency  with 
iced  sherry  and  "  smashers,"  and  leer  and 
comment  upon  fair,  frail  forms,  whose 
young  loveliness  should  shame  you  into 
virtuous  thought,  even  if  your  gray  hairs 
will  not.  But  you  will  go,  nevertheless. 
We  shall  all  go. 

We  make  a  business  of  our  summer 
recreation.  We  pursue  it  with  feverish 
heat.  We  start  on  our  yearly  hunt  for 
pleasure,  we '  ride  hard  i^er  it  through 
the  heat  of  the  summer  solstice,  locomo- 
tives are  scarcely  swift  enough  for  our 
impatience.  Wo  fly  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  mountains,  from  waterfalls  to 
springs.  Our  ears  are  hardly  habituated 
to  the  roar  of  breakers  at  Cape  May,  than 
we  crave  the  cool  spray  at  the  Falls  of 
MontmorencL  It  is  a  way  we  have.  We 
cannot  sit  quietly  in  the  woodland's  edge, 
where  the  undulating  prairie  flows  for 
leagues  away,  letting  the  eye  dream  along 
the  level  ridge,  where  elegant  deer  draw 
up  their  fleet  limbs  and  proud  heads  in 
relief  against  the  blue  sky,  or  in  the  green 
valleys,  where  graceful  spotted  fawns  are 
playing,  and  let  the  landscape  sink  like  a 
dream  of  beauty  into  our  souls,  to  be 
a  "joy  for  ever ! "  We  must  pursue  the 
trembling  game  with  horse  and  hound,  we 
must  butcher  the  splendid  stag,  and  put  a 
leaden  bullet  through  the  fawn's  faultless 
head,  and  dim  for  ever  the  lustre  of  its 
girl-hke  eyes.  So  we  rush  to  the  chase. 
We  do  the  whole  Union  in  one  season,  and 
return  to  our  homes  fagged  and  confused. 
There  are  dim  remembrances,  floating  in 
oiur  brains,  of  moonlight  and  gaslight ;  of 
heavenly  nights  and  headachy  morn- 
ings, of  bewitching  eyes,  and  lips  never 
parted  wide  enough  to  utter  the  Saxon 
"  No ;"  of  something  about  "  eternal  love 
and  constancy,"  which  we  may  have  read, 
but  hope  we  haven't  spoken ;  and  in  our 
hands  a  crushed  rose-bud. 

This  is  all.  These  are  our  summer 
trophies.  No  doubt  they  will  furnish 
agreeable  topics  for  review  when  we  are 
old,  and  the  green  grass  of  churchyards  is 
growing  over  "our  set,"  It  is  a  com- 
mendable mode  and  end  of  life.  It  will 
read  well  in  our  biographies. 

To  return.  We  not  only  steam  in 
hot  haste  from  this  to  that  old  and  fash- 
ionable recognized  haunt,  but  we  demand 
new  ones  continually.    Each  season  some 
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new  spring,  a  more  romantic  waterfidl,  a 
clean  beach,  or  the  seashore,  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  summer's  dissipation, 
and  the  summer's  romance.  The  insati- 
able thirst  for  novelty  ^ads  us  on.  We 
already  pack  our  trunks  for  the  Upper 
Lakes,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Even  this  is  not  enough,  there  is 
yet  something  beyond. 

Not  that  old  Congress  Spring  is  forgot- 
ten or  uncared  for,  by  any  means.  It  has 
held  its  brave  position  since  Leather- 
stocking  brushed  aside  the  leaves,  and 
quaffed  its  sparkling  bubbles,  and  it  will 
hold  it.  Fans  and  hearts  will  be  broken 
at  its  shrine.  Fresh-hearted  girls  will 
learn  to  doubt  the  truth  of  vow  and 
promise,  and  men  will  learn  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  ditto,  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
More  splendid  equipages  will  dart  along 
the  streets,  gayest  apparel  will  flaunt  the 
showy  walks.  Beauty,  and  luxury,  and 
fashion  will  rule  it.  Joy  and  envy,  vanity 
and  light-heartedness,  will  push  on  the 
throng  to  the  time  of  evening  instru- 
ments, which  discourse  more  deliciously 
than  the  full-throated  singing  of  thrushes 
in  an  old  wood  at  sunset.  The ,  old  revel 
must  go  on—"  let  the  music  knock  it." 

Indeed,  we  have  a  thousand  associations 
about  the  gay  and  sad  place,  and  we  shall 
love  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  bubble  in  the 
dear  old  spring.  But,  alas,  it  is  near  at 
hand,  the  hunt  is  getting  tame,  we  want 
wider  range.  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  we  are 
longing  already  for  Salt  Lake. 

The  practical  reader,  who  snuffed  great 
saline  manufactories  and  immense  profits 
in  the  title  of  our  article,  thinks  we  have 
wandered  widely  from  the  text  But  we 
beg  him  to  remember  that  Salt  Lake  is  as 
yet  difficult  of  access,  and  he  will  pardon 
the  fondness  which  lingers  a  little  in  the 
beaten  roads  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  before 
we  strike  a  tangent  for  the  Mormon  Tem- 
ple. Great  rivers  lie  in  our  way.  and 
deserts ;  and,  as  somebody  says, the  "first 
families — Bruin  and  red  Ishmael,"  still 
dispute  our  path.  The  Pacific  Railway 
is  not  yet  laid.  We,  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  roughness  of  camps,  and  can  en- 
dure the  sweltering  heat  of  the  plains,  and 
fhe  chill  of  rocky  ledges,  can  maxiage 
the  matter  with  mules  and  moocasons; 
but  my  delicately-slippered  ladies  above 
Bleecker  must  wait  for  the  cushioned  car. 

The  rails  are  yet  to  be  laid,  and  I  count 
the  mfluence  of  those  same  ladies  who 
are  waiting  for  the  cushioned  car,  and 
that  "  love  of  a  new  watering-place,"  as 
among  the  most  potential  to  effect  the 
great  work.  When  they  know  (as  I  am 
determined  they  shall)  what  new  arena 
is  awaiting  them,  will  they  ever  cease 
teasing  for  the  road  to  take  them  to  it? 


Will  my  friend  Mrs.  Johnes  and  the  three 
Misses  Johnes,  ever  give  over  importun- 
ing old  Johnes,  the  capitalist,  until  he  be- 
stirs himself  and  invests  his  money  as  he 
ought  to?  Will  not  their  smiles,  and 
tears,  and  poutings,  be  more  potent  than 
the  speeches  of  Col.  Benton,  the  explora- 
tions of  his  son-in-law,  the  reports  of 
Lieut  Maury,  or  the  Memphis  Conven- 
tion? I  think  so.  Degraded  woman  has 
lost  her  "  rights  "  since  the  days  of  tour- 
naments, but  we  all  remember  that  her 
"persuasive  lips"  were  more  powerful 
than  the  eloquence  of  Sheridan  or  Pitt, 
in  the  Westminster  elections. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  a  foregone  conclusion.  No  one 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  will  have  a  mo- 
ment's quiet,  and  few  east  of  them*will 
enjoy  a  whole  night's  sleep  until  it  shall  be 
completed.  We  are  just  now  only  differing 
as  to  its  eastern  terminus.  Every  body, 
as  usual,  wishes  it  to  run  through  his  own 
door-yard  and  be  contiguous  to  his  wood 
pile.  Every  '^  sovereign  "  has  his  pet  line. 
With  all  modesty,  I  confess  to  a  partiality 
for  a  certain  route,  and  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  notion  of  its  practicability.  I  would 
have  the  line  run  through  the  middle 
States,  have  it  follow  the  plainly  desig- 
nated way  of  the  Great  Divide  from  whim 
the  streams  all  make  northward  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  southward  to  the  Ohio 
river ;  thence  due  westward  to  St  Joseph, 
up  the  south  bank  of  the  North  Ford  of 
the  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  so  through 
South  Pass  to  Salt  Lake,  letting  those 
who  wish  steam  it  northward  to  Astoria 
and  Puget's  Sound.  I  am  aware  of  plenty 
of  other  proposed  routes,  but  I  trust  we 
shall  all  meet  this  side  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
I  think  this  route  the  best  because  it  is 
the  most  direct ;  because  the  section  this 
side  the  Missouri,  at  least,  is  the  easiest  of 
construction ;  and,  lastly,  because  it  lands 
us  all  safely  at  Salt  Lake,  where  I  should 
else  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  conduct 
our  watering-place  devotees;  and  I  am 
the  more  encouraged  to  think  it  will 
triumph,  because  I  am  certain  of  their 
active  co-operation. 

To  avoid  all  misconception  of  my  mo- 
tives by  the  shrewd,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that  I  own  no  city  lots  among  the 
Mormons,  that  I  never  expect  to  establish 
pre-emption  rights  in  Nebraska,  and  that 
my  entire  real  estate  consists,  t  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  certain  castles  and  islands  which 
any  body  may  see  at  sunset, 

*'8te«pfl  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky, 
And  weltering  oceans,  and  trailing  etFcams 
That  gleam  where  the  dosky  yalleys  lia."* 

The  country  is  not  generally  considered 
arable,  except  by  poets. 
The  valley  in  which  Great  Salt  Lake 
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lies  is  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 
Its  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  in  some  parts 
little  better  than  a  desert,  and  scarcely 
any  where  susceptible  of  cultivation  ex- 
cept by  extensive  irrigation.    Fortunately 
the  stocp  ranges  of  mountains  which  hem 
it  in,  furnish  a  fair  supply  of  clear,  cool 
rivulets  for  this  purpose.    The  lake,  some 
forty  miles  in  length,  is  shallow,  has  a 
bottom  of  fine,  white  sand,  and  a  margin 
of  incrusted  salt.    Its  waters  will  float 
the  most  unskilful  and  leaden  swimmer. 
It  supports  no  living  thing ;  and  its  shores 
are  bsuren  of  vegetation,  and  desolate  as 
those  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Another  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  might  be  entombed  there, 
and  not  be  misburied.    West  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  is  the  site  of  the  Mormon 
city.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  slope  gently 
inclining  towards  the  lake.    As  vre  stand 
upon  the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  look  down 
upon  it  from  a  distance,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  densely  peopled  city.  But 
it  is  a  city  of  farms.    Even  Fourier  could 
not  condemn  it    Each  house  has  its  own 
three  acres  of  ground.    Here  the  products 
of  the  larger  farms  are  deposited  in  stacks 
for  the  winter.    Cool  streams  from  the 
hills  are  trained  to  irrigate  and  refinesh  the 
entire  town.     The  view  is  novel,  and  very 
picturesque  to  the  eye  is  the  city  with  its 
green  lots,  regularly  built  houses  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  its  sparkling  veins  of 
water,  which  permeate  every  field,  and 
murmur  along  the  streets.    In  full  view 
from  the  city  is  the  lake,  placid  as  death. 
And  so  rare  and  clear  is  the  atmosphere 
of  the  region,  that  the  lake  seems  just  be- 
low you  and  hardly  a  league  distant   But 
my  friend  Thompson  (who  was  introduced 
to  the  United  States  at  the  outset  of  this 
article)  assures  me,  that  leaving  the  city 
one  sharp  Januaiy  morning,  with  four 
untamed  mules  "m  hand."  scampering 
down  the  slope  in  a  half  mad  shamble- 
gallop-and-bolt  gait,  six  hours  elapsed  be- 
fore their   hoofs    struck    the    incrusted 
^ore, — and  all  the  while  the  lake  lay  just 
before,  and  fooled  him  with  its  treacherous 
distance. 

To  the  south  of  the  city,  on  the  slope, 
are  the  most  extensive  farms  of  the  new 
colony.  These  are  abundantly  irrigated, 
and  no  land  on  the  continent  gives  more 
bountiful  return  for  labor. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  springs 
gush  up  every  where.  You  will  find 
them  on  the  flats  and  the  hillsides^  bub- 
bling forth  in  the  city  streets  and  m  the 
cultivated  "  three  acres."  There  are  hot 
springs,  and  springs  tepid,  springs  cold  as 
if  they  had  flowed  over  subterranean  ice- 
beds,  and  sulphur  springs,  strong  enough 
for  those  who  delight  in  the  atmosphere 


of  Avon  and  the  White  Springs  of  Virginia. 
No  valley  oflers  greater  scope  for  the 
curious  in  science,  or  presents  more  novel- 
ties for  those  who  only  look  and  learn  not. 
I  think  it  very  kind  of  Nature  to  reserve 
this  prince  of  watering-places  for  our 
princely  need. 

There  is  a  point  on  the  Missouri  where 
the  impetuous  river  makes  a  d€tour,  leav- 
ing a  bold  bluff  on  the  eastern  shore. 
From  that  bluff  Nebraska  lies  level  to 
the  eye,  and,  in  the  season,  one  can  follow 
for  miles  the  broad  trail  wnere  the  white- 
topped  emigrant  wagons  are  winding 
towards  the  setting  sun.  I  have  stood 
there  when  jubilant  cannon  were  firing, 
and  marked  how  the  echoes  went  booming 
like  thunder  down  the  river  curve,  and 
then  were  flung  to  the  Indian  shore,  which 
growled  sullenly  and  muttered  a  discon- 
tented response — the  reply  of  barbarism 
to  the  overtures  of  civilization — and  I 
seemed  to  see,  instead  of  white-topped 
wagons,  a  train  of  steam  carriages  swings 
ing  industriously  over  the  plain,  bearing 
aloft  its  black  nag  of  smoke,  conquering 
the  ground  as  it  went.  And  I  seemed  to 
hear,  above  the  roar  of  the  flood,  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  locomotive  piercing  the  dis- 
tant plains,  which  no  more  growled  de- 
fiance, but  joined  the  ringing  cry  of  pro- 
gress. And  the  rattling  train,  with  its 
rich  freight  of  adventurous  beauty  and 
ever-restless  fashion,  keeps  on  its  way.  It 
startles  the  wastes  of  the  Platte  with  its 
brave  summer  travel;  it  flashes  by  the 
sweet  waters,  the  gorges  and  peaks  of  the 
Pass  shout  ^'  welcome ; "  with  a  roar  and 
bound  it  leaps  into  the  valley,  and  trem- 
bling and  snortmg  like  an  affrighted  horse, 
checks  its  speed  in  sight  of  the  Great 
Temple,  where  Mr.  Young,  and  an  inde- 
finite number  of  Mesdamcs  Young  "  wor^ 
ship  according  to  the  dictates." 

It  is  only  a  vision  of  an  idler  of  the 
Missouri  bluff?  My  dear  sir,  or  madam, 
it  is  you  who  are  drowsy  or  dreaming,  if 
you  see  it  not.  Heaven  help  us!  if  we 
were  all  like  you,  it  might  be  a  vision  for 
ever,  and  we  never  should  see  the  Giant 
Railway,  nor  any  thing  but  our  certain 
per  cent,  in  the  grand  consolidation,  and 
by  and  by  a  spare  grave.  But  the  road 
is  already  built — morally ;  the  mere 
mechanical  labor  is  of  small  concern  in 
comparison. 

When  the  material  lines  are  completed, 
we  shall  make  the  distance  from  Broad- 
way to  Salt  Lake  in  less  than  five  days, 
with  ease.  We  can  easily  see  it  will  be 
worth  one's  while  to  shut  up  the  count- 
ing-house, and  look  about  a  little  then. 
The  herds  of  wild  horses  and  buffalo  will 
hardly  await  our  approach,  and  Bruin 
^ttf*  ]p»^  accustomed  only  to   private 
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interviews  of  closest  intimacy,  will  not 
be  "a^  home"  for  a  public  reception  of 
his  Atlantic  cousins.  But  the  infinite 
panorama  of  prairies,  rivers,  and  plains, 
and  icj  peaks,  will  kindle  into  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm  —  even  our  blasS  watering 
place  friends.  We  are  all  fond  of  the 
reputation  of  travel  and  adventure,  when 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  slight  sacrifice; 
and  here  are  all  the  facilities.  Our  gallant 
gentlemen  will  ride  northward  to  the 
buffalo  ranges,  will  whip  the  streams  for 
speckled  trout,  and  in  their  winter  club- 
rooms  speak  of  antelopes  and  deer  chased 
on  the  southern  hills,  and  hint  darkly  at 
those  terrible  fellows,  the  Apaches.  Our 
invalids  will  grow  stout  in  the  bracing 
mountain  air,  and  luxuriate  in  cold  baths 
and  hot  ones,  and  unlimited  sulphur. 
And  our  belles,  whirling  along  that  mag- 
nificent drive  to  the  lake,  skirting  the 
Mormon  farms,  hunting  the  sources  of 
the  streams  and  sipping  the  pure  water, — 
will  not  the  bloom  deepen  on  their  cheeks, 
and  their  footsteps  become  doubly  elastic? 
Mrs.  Johnes  (and  I)  have  already  arranged 
that  old  Johnes,  the  man  of  capital,  shall 
meantime  be  looking  after  his  investments 
in  San  Francisco.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
we  shall  make  quite  a  season  of  it,  and 
return  to  our  own  glorious  Indian  summer, 
and  its  pomp  of  forests,  with  spirits 
freshened  by  the  exhilarating  atmosphere, 


and  views  enlarged  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  domain  whose  vast  unity  no  age  can 
parallel. 

Few  of  us  may  live  to  write  or  read  the 
chronicles  of  fashion  at  Salt  Lake,  if  we 
be  now  advanced  in  years.  Yet  the  old 
masquerade  will  go  on  there.  Dress  and 
beauty  will  be  paraded,  plot  checked  by 
counter-plot,  and  fortune  met  with  envy ; 
and  hearts  will  be  lost  at  love,  and  money 
lost  at  faro.  It  is  the  old  game  of  the 
world,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  Utopia 
of  the  passions  at  Salt  Lake.  If  we  fortu- 
nately can  delude  ourselves  into  hope  of 
such  any  where,  the  Island  of  Atlantis 
will  still  lie  in  the  western  seas.  Ah! 
how  we  blindly  yearn  with  our  weary 
souls  for  some  earthly  Atlantis,  oblivious 
that  the  fabled  one  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  true. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to 
alarm  the  hotel  proprietors  of  Saratoga  by 
this  impending  stampede  in  fashionable 
life.  Nor  would  the  present  writer  counsel 
them  (just  now)  to  curtail  their  outlays 
for  improvements,  to  sell  their  plate,  to 
lessen  the  retinue  of  their  servants,  or 
neglect  the  stocking  of  their  wine  cellars. 
But  they  are  provident  men.  They  will 
keep  a  wise  eye  on  the  future.  They  will 
take  care  that  their  investments  can  at 
any  moment  be  transferred  to  meet  the 
changed  face  of  these  shifting  times. 


THE   TREE    OF   LIFE. 
(Goncluded  from  iMge  214) 


IT  is  well  for  us  that  none  but  the  All- 
strong  knows  our  individual  weaknesses 
as  we  Imow  them ;  each  soul  is  girt  about 
as  with  a  wall  of  fire:  its  secrets  none 
can  know ;  this,  I  say,  is  well  for  us.  And 
you  say  to  me  that  our  estrangement  is  a 
sin  and  a  disgrace,  and  that  Wayland  re- 
gards it  so  ?  Tell  him — tell  him  nothing. 
This  little  'Bel,  not  four  years  old  by 
many  a  month,  is,  in  the  house,  more  than 
a  "well-spring  of  pleasure."  She  is  a 
very  emphatic  preacher,  commending  to 
us  in  divers  unconscious  ways,  a  practical 
illustration  in  our  lives  of  the  lessons  we 
strive  to  teach  her.  She  calls  forth  sym- 
pathies which,  but  for  her,  would  be 
unovoked ;  she  leads  us  to  good  speech, 
when  there  would  often  be  silence  not 
good  ;  to  think  earnestly,  when  otherwise 
there  might  be  a  too  frequent  lapsing  into 
dreamy  moods,  or  moody  dreams.  She 
makes  the  deacon  and  doctor  thoughtful 
of  the  little  children  in  the  village ;  she 


does  a  good  work  for  us  all,  and  so  we 
think  her  a  blessed  child. 

I  have  just  been  wandering  with  her 
off  on  the  Barcliff  road ;  of  course,  you 
know  exactly  where  that  is  situated.  I 
had  promised  to  take  her  to  the  water- 
fall which  I  visited  alone  a  few  days  be- 
fore. This  fall  looks  wonderfully  like  the 
working  of  a  man's  hand ;  the  taste  of  a 
human  artist,  you  think,  must  have  been 
consulted  in  its  arrangements ;  yet,  how 
absui*d  !  As  if  man  were  the  teacher  of 
nature  I 

The  stream  is  a  small  and  quiet  one ; 
it  comes  from  the  thickest  of  the  wood, 
and  from  far  beyond  it,  to  make  this  leap ; 
between  two  high,  bald  rocks,  the  descent 
is  made ;  perhaps  the  stream  has  worn 
the  rock  thus  asimder.  Yet  that  could 
not  be,  for  the  knoll  in  the  background  is 
smoothly  cut,  and  regularly  laid  in  large 
blocks  of  granite,  as  though  the  work- 
man's chisel  and  mallet  had  arranged 
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thosL  But  the  w&terfall  itself!  Looking 
down  you  see  it,  far,  far  down,  how  beau- 
tifiil !  like  a  misty,  silyery  yell,  and  when 
the  son  happens  to  glance  into  the  rocky 
cftTern,  as  wo  saw  it  to-day,  what  a  reve- 
lation of  beauty  is  mado !  This  must  be 
Undine's  shrine. 

It  is  near  this  &11,  on  the  summit  of  a 
ndghboring  rock,  that  the  tree  stands  for 
wluch  my  eyes  conceived  such  a  friend- 
ship last  winter;  already  I  have  made 
my  pilgrimage  thitherward,  and  I  vowed 
a  vow,  and  said  a  prayer  there,  of  which 
my  life,  not  my  words,  shall  be  a  witness 
for  you. 

In  the  woods  my  little  companion  and 
I  gathered  many  flowers ;  and,  arrived  at 
the  fiftll,  we  sat  down  there  to  rest  For 
a  long  time  we  remained  there  seated  in 
silence.  At  last,  after  playing  with  the 
lilies  and  violets  until  she  wearied  of  them 
as  I  imagined.  'Bel  threw  them  mto  my 
hands,  and  asked  me,  with  that  confidence 
with  which  childhood  alone  proposes  these 
deep  questions — **  Aunty  Ag,  who  made 
those  flowers?" 

Oh  Lina ! — I  who  knew,  and  yet  who 
knew  not,  turned  away  from  the  little 
questioner.  I  hid  my  face — how  start- 
hngly  from  such  a  questioner  comes  a 
word  like  this!  Was  it  cowardice,  my 
friend?  I  know  not  what  would  have 
tempted  me  to  become  her  companion  that 
day,  had  I  guessed  the  query  with  which 
the  lesson  would  open. 

I  did  not  answer:  presently  she  came 
up  closer  to  me,  and  laid  her  little  hands 
iqwn  my  head,  and  stooping,  that  she 
might  look  into  my  covered  face,  she  said 
again«  "  Won't  you  tell  me  who  made  the 
flowers  ?  "  «  God,  my  chQd,"  I  answered. 
Immediately  she  turned  away  from  me, 
and  began  to  gather  up  again  the  blossoms 
whidi  had  fidlen  in  the  grass.  I  looked 
upon  her — ^I  could  not  see  her  face,  it  was 
hidden  in  the  &ir  hav  that  fell  in  confo- 
sion  about  it  But  I  needed  not  to  look 
into  her  eyes  that  I  might  be  convinced 
of  what  I  sincerely  believe  at  this  moment 
7%e  soul  of  the  child  hcsd  awakened,  or 
it  had  just  been  bom  into  this  world^s 
life  I  in  that  hour  it  had  aroused  to  a 
ft  consciousness  of  itself  in  its  new 
station. 

For  a  long  time  we  sat  there  thus  quietly 
together.  My  thoughts  were  wandering 
away  into  the  future.  I  had  forgotten 
•11  around  me,  and  even  that  of  which  I 
had  just  spoken.  But  the  child  had  not 
forgotten,  for  presently  she  said,  and  in  a 
way  that  convinced  me  that  one  thought 
had  prevailed  during  these  minutes  in  her 
mind — **  Who  did  you  say  God  is  ?  "  Alas, 
the  question  of  questions  had  arisen  in  her 
mind,  and  she  was  looking  to  fn«  fi>r  a  80- 
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lution!  What  grace  had  I  to  answer 
her?  and  yet  I  dared  not  keep  silence 
now — "  You  do  not  see  himj"  I  said  with 
hesitation,  praying  meanwhile,  as  I  never 
prayed  before,  that  if  to  her  the  words 
should  have  no  significance,  she  might  at 
least  be  made  to  understand  their  spirit. 
"  You  do  not  see  him,  'Bel,  but  he  is  every 
where.  He  made  you  and  me ;  He  made 
every  thing  in  the  world.  He  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  flowers,  or  He  could 
not  have  made  them  so  beautiful ;  He  is 
stronger  than  these  great  mountaiiiis  and 
the  world,  or  He  could  not  have  made 
them.  But  we  are  a  little  blind,  and  so 
we  cannot  see  him  yet,  but  after  a  time 
He  will  help  us,  and  then  we  shall  see." 
^'  What  made  the  flowers  we  picked  wilt 
so  yesterday  ?  Will  these  wilt  ?  »  You 
see,  Lina,  how  we  were  entered  into  the 
depths  of  mystery  at  once.  I,  alas !  as 
much  a  child  as  she  in  the  knowledge  of 
such  things,  set  over  her  to  teach  her  of 
them !  ''  xes,  in  a  day  or  two,"  I  said, 
"  they  will  wilt  and  die — and  so  shall  we, 
and  then'" — ^Thus  was  all  said  that  I  could 
say.  I  believe  that  was-  an  hour  of  no  or- 
dmary  significance  to  either  of  us.  With 
sorrow,  and  half  with  a  rebellious  indig- 
nation, I  threw  upon  her  life  the  burden 
of  this  knowled^  for,  unconscious  to  it 
as  she  may  at  present  remain,  it  must  re- 
turn to  her,  it  wiU  inevitably  return  to 
her  i^in  and  again,  as  long  as  she  shall 
live — ^and  who  can  tell  with  what  aggra- 
vated force  these  truths  shall  appeal  to 
her  ?  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of 
it  ''  Will  /  wilt,  and  you  wilt,  and  mam- 
ma, and  all — ^anoi  be  thrown  away  ?  " 

I  had  no  need  to  answer  the  question, 
for  it  was  barely  asked  when  'Bel  sprang 
away  from  me  and  ran  off  laughing  in  the 
wood-path,  coming  back  the  instant  after 
hand  in  hand  with  Pastor  IsUngton !  I 
thought  it  most  fortunate,  most  pleasant ; 
I  think  so  still* 

He  sat  down  with  us  by  the  waterfall. 
We  spoke  of  innumerable  things ;  the  re- 
tirement of  the  place,  the  beauty  of  the 
day,  led  us  to  utter  our  thoughts  from 
the  depths  of  our  hearts,  I  believe.  Old 
memories  came  of  their  own  aooord,  and 
we  were  not  afraid  to  reveal  them  to  each 
other ;  there  was  no  danger  that  either  of 
us  would  be  guilty  of  misunderstanding 
while  we  spoke  thus.  Poor  Miss  Ber- 
wick ! 

By  degrees  the  conversation,  as  it  com- 
monly does,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  ad- 
mirably he  cared  for  it  He  did  what  he 
does  rarely — talked  much  of  himself.  He 
told  me  of  the  struggles  he  had  passed 
through  in  his  youth — his  early  love  of 
study,  and  how  that  love  was  developed, 
fostered,  and  gratified,  by  the  devotion 
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and  labor  of  his  mother — of  the  vadllft- 
tioDfi  of  his  jouth,  the  disappointments  he 
occasioned  her-=-of  the  steadying  influenoe 
exercised  by  Renwick  upon  his  mind. 
He  spoke  of  the  chastenings  his  early  am- 
bitious aspirations  had  received,  of  his  first 
attempts  to  walk  by  faith  rather  than  hy 
human  sight.  How  he  had  gone  wrong, 
and  lost  his  way,  and  stumbled,  but  yet 
had  perseyered  in  his  striying,  the  path 
day  by  day  growing  clearer,  and  the  Ught 
of  Faith  brighter,  until  now  he  relied  upon 
it  with  perfect  trust,  well  assured  that  the 
li^ht  would  never  fail,  that  it  would  illu- 
minate even  the  shadow  of  death.  He 
spoke  of  affliction,  not  lightly,  but  as  one 
who  had  lived  with  it,  and  known  it  well ; 
as  one  who  recognized  it  as  the  agent  of  the 
Refiner  and  Purifier  of  souls.  He  spoke  of 
the  Vanquisher  of  Grief — of  Hope's  mani- 
ibld  resurrections.  He  spoke  of  earth,  of 
the  changes  which  go  on  so  steadily  within 
it,  sending  forth  to  the  surface  their  evi- 
dence; and  of  the  counterpart  these 
changes  have  in  Human  Nature.  How 
we  in  our  mortal  lives  do  seem  a  concen- 
tration of  the  truths  which  a  universe  un- 
folds ;  of  the  mind  he  spoke  as  an  epitome 
of  the  glory  of  the  natural  world — of  its 
power,  its  majesty,  its  beauty.  As  these 
forests,  which  in  time  will  give  way  to 
others  of  totally  diflerent  growth,  he  said, 
our  present  trains  of  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  hopes,  will  give  place  in  a  future  state, 
doubtless,  to  others  just  as  natural,  but 
of  a  higher  order.  The  mind's  spontar 
veity  he  spoke  ofj  regarding  it  as  having  a 
prefiguration  in  the  spontaneity  of  earth, 
as  destined  to  give  hereafisr  more  wonder- 
ful evidence  of  itself,  and  for  Him  who 
created  and  endowed  it,  than  the  earth 
can  do ;  and  much  he  argued  from  this 
fact,  that,  thrown  up  fi^m  no  matter 
what  depth,  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  will  show  how  thoroughly  it  is  alive 
by  the  verdure  that  at  once  overspreads 
its  surface. 

He  spoke  of  human  hopes,  how  they 
^  all  do  fade  as  the  leaf,"  and  contrasted 
with  these  the  Hope  that  is  Unchanging, 
because  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Changeless. 
He  spoke  of  Friendship-— of  its  high  offices 
and  its  ennobling  influences — of  the  foolish 
limitations  put  upon  it :  he  called  me  his 
fiiend ;— oh  that  Miss  Renwick  had  heard 
him  speaking  thus !  and  oh  that  she  had 
seen  the  prophesied  pastoress  listening 
thus! 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  Helen  Mo- 
Leod ;  and  I  saw  a  deeper  interest  was 
aroused  in  him  by  the  reference ;  and  it 
was  speaking  of  her  that  we  returned 
home  together.  I  believe  this,  that  a 
great  human  hope  has  again  found  lodg- 
mmt  in  the  pastor's  breast;  and  yet  I 


am  as  certain  that  he  has  determined  that 
it  shall  at  no  time  disturb  the  deep  peace 
which  the  love  of  God  has  given  hjs  soul. 
His  trials  and  disappointments  hitherto 
have  sanctified  him.  My  friend!  mj 
friend!  would  that  I  oould  say  this  of 
myself;  but  my  "pride,"  and  my  "pas- 
sion,"— what  words  are  these  you  have 
recorded  against  me,  and  how  significant 
they  are !  To  him  the  Tree  of  Thorns  has 
proved  the  Tree  of  Life ;  when  shall  I  be 
able  to  say  as  much  ?  My  heart  is  like 
the  street  of  a  ruined  subterranean  dty — 
the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  there^ 
and,  unless  an  earthquake  utterly  destroy 
the  dty,  a  convulsion  upheave  the  foun- 
dation, I  know  not  how  the  traces  of  the 
triumphal  procession  of  my  pride  will  be 
removed.  You  refer  me  to  the  story  of 
the  Spartan  boy,  and  the  stolen  fox — and 
demand  that  1  shall  discern  the  moral, 
and  make  the  application !  You  profess, 
beside,  to  discern  very  dearly  that  I  am 
disgusted  with  this  north  land,  that  my 
heart  aches  for  the  southern  sunshine. 
You  have  strangely  misjudged  me,  XAtol, 
I  am  going  to  work  a  miracle — and  to 
finish  my  book — for  . . .  for,  it  is  fiurly 
begun !  and  the  pastor  is,  in  very  truth, 
my  hero ! 

You  should  have  seen  Miss  Renwick's 
consternation  and  befogment  when  'Bel 
told  her  of  our  long  chatting  in  the  woods  ; 
but  I  believe  she  is  now  fairly  silenced, 
and  no  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
her  indpiently-developed  love  for  sedng 
all  things  go  on  swimmingly  in  the  matoh- 
making  way.  Still  she  will  not  believe 
that  a  predestined  spinster  appears  before 
her  in  the  person  of  Flora's  sister;  as 
regards  herself^  evidently  she  believes  this 
puiicular  phase  of  life  to  be  the  very 
height  of  felidty;  but  she  would  fain 
exdude  all  others,  me  espedally,  from  a 
like  fate.    Poor,  dear,  old  soul ! 

Thine,  A.  B. 


YL 

Oh,  Lina,  George  is  dying ! 

He  came  to  the  village  to  lecture — ft 
was  during  a  week  of  last  month  when  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed.  He  came  to 
lecture  before  a  newly-formed  association, 
and  the  lecture  is  delivered ;  and  that  is 
all — his  race  is  run — he  wiU  die  I 

I  did  not  hear  his  name  mentioned — ^I 
knew  nothing  about  it,  imtil  the  day  when 
I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed.  Miss  Ren- 
wick, whom  during  this  sickness  I  learned 
to  love  from  my  heart,  poor  dear  old  fuss ! 
said  to  me,  "  We  have  another  invalid  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Wayland,  an  old  friend  of 
brother  Washington."  I  was  startled 
when  I  heard  the  name ;  but  I  was  wry 
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oertain  that  it  oonld  not  be  to  him  whom 
/knew  by  that  name  that  she  referred. 
This  gentleman,  she  said,  came  up  from 
Cambridge  to  lectmre;  on  his  way  here 
he  contracted  a  violent  oold,  and  fever, 
and  now  was  very  ill.  Renwick  had 
Inonght  him  home  with  him  on  the  lec- 
ture night,  and  here  he  had  remained  ever 
since. 

It  is  now  several  days  since  I  learned 
this ;  and  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.  But 
I  know  that  George  Wayland  is  his  name. 
Flora  has  told  me  about  him — oh,  so 
much !  bat  I  have  not  yet  the  strength 
to  go  to  him.  Yet  I  must  go.  My  place 
is  there — ^what  a  place  for  a  reconciliation ! 

To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow  I  will  go 
down  and  oompel  mvself  to  look  upon 
him — to  speak  with  him,  and  remain  with 
him.  But  to-day  I  cannot  do  it.  It  is 
not  probable  that  I  shall  write  you  again 
after  that 

I  had  resigned  myself  to  perpetual 
solitude  of  soul  and  heart.  I  had  said  I 
was  resigned  to  it  Alas,  how  I  deceived 
myself!  Yet  what  hope  could  have  lin- 
gered in  my  heart?  Hope,  is  that  the 
word?  Dying!  is  it  not  incredible? 
George  Wayland  dying !  We  have  known 
him  so  long — have  seen  him  so  conspicu- 
ons  in  manly  strength  and  beauty,  ab- 
sorbing in  himself  so  much  of  dignity  and 
pride  &at  other  men  seemed  robbed  of  it 
as  contrasted  with  him  and  his  gifts! 
He  will  remain  to  you  for  ever  this  image ; 
bat  I  most  see  him  otherwise;  I  must 
watch,  and  know,  and  eee  the  life  fading, 
and  the  light  dying.  You  and  I  have 
heard  him  dream ;  he  could  dream 
grandly.  And  he  would  have  realized 
every  vision.  They  were  prophecies,  not 
visions,  with  him.  If  I  could  but  forget 
oar  parting! — His  plans  were  laid  on  a 
broad  foundation ;  all  he  took  for  granted 
was — life !  the  rest  was  the  fruitage  of 
the  labor  on  which  he  had  determined. 
This  man  is  dying!  The  silence  that 
reigns  in  the  house  is  intolerable — he  is 
dying! 

Lina,  no  matter  what  the  world  may 
tell  yoa  to  the  contrary,  never,  never 
believe  that  love  can  be  outlived,  or  out- 
grown, or  forgotten.  I  dare  not  fairly 
tiiink  the  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  me ; 
my  grief  will  not  blind  me,  but  I  believe 
it  will  kill  me ;  I  have  not  said  to  you  I 
hope  it  will.  God  knows,  and  he  only, 
how  all  will  eventuate;  out  there  is  a 
tempest  in  the  air,  and  a  hurricane  at 
hand.  Shall  I  stand  up  and  perish  in  the 
embrace  of  this  simoom  ? 

Do  Tou  remember  Bryant's  Hymn  to 
Death?  and  the  concluding  lines?  He 
eelebrates  the  triumphs  and  the  glory  of 
file  nnoonqnered  King,  but  lus  song  breaks 


into  the  tearfdllest  wail  at  last  for  before 
him  lies  the  form  of  one  most  dear  to  him, 
vanquished  by  the  Destroyer,  and  the 
poem  closes  with  a  groan.  You  know 
that  it  has  been  my  wish  to  stand  beside 
some  death-bed;  that  I  have  longed  to 
watch  the  departure  of  some  spirit  from 
its  clay.  I  have  the  opportunity  at  last ! 
Think  you  these  eyes  will  bear  to  gaze 
with  his  down  into  the  mysterious  depths 
of  the  Dark  Valley,  striving  to  penetrate, 
as  his  will,  beyond,  where  9ie  brightness 
is  ?  Oh  thou  great  Heaven,  that  it  should 
come  to  this !  Why  may  we  not  die  at 
wiU? 


TIL 

The  summer  is  nearly  ended.  How 
long  it  is  since  I  have  written  to  you, 
Lina !  Often  I  have  attempted  to  do  it, 
but  words  have  failed  me ;  and  now  what 
shall  I  say  ?  Has  your  heart,  has  y^nr 
mind  been  in  mourning  ?  Throw  off  the 
gloomy  garments ;  put  you  on  the  most 
glorious  apparelling!  Be  joyful  and 
glad ;  for  he  that  was  dead  is  alive  again ! 

I  am  coming  back  to  you ;  and  I  shall 
bring  a  friend  with  me.  For  this  north- 
land  winter  which  is  at  hand,  will  never 
do  for  him.  He  is  a  sort  of  Calvin  Edson 
just  now,  though  he  denies  it ;  and  the 
storm  wind  would  cause  him  to  vanish 
as  though  he  were  a  wraith — which  he 
was  near  to  being.  You  are  to  help  me 
in  my  care  of  him,  for  you  are  to  join  us 
on  our  way  to  Havana.  I  hear  at  this 
moment  your  consenting,  joyous  Yea. 
Miss  Renwick  awakens  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  some  astounding  facts,  viz.,  that 
the  pastor  will  doubtless  take  unto  him- 
self a  wife ;  for  at  this  moment  a  letter 
lies  upon  my  table  from  Helen  McLeod 
in  Boston ;  she  has  her  sight  again !  This 
is  the  pastor's  work,  and  mine  (with  a 
little  aid  from  the  hand  of  a  Boston  ocu- 
list) !  and  moreover,  that  the  pastor  will 
make  me  a  wife — not  his  own,  but 
another  man's— even  the  said  ^^  Calvin's !  ^ 
Why  am  I  up  here  among  these  moun- 
tains ?  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  dear 
people  around  me?  how  came  I  here? 
what  have  I  accomplished  ?  How  absurd 
it  all  seems !  Yet  my  book  is  written ! 
and  Wayland  has  reali  it — and — says — 
it — shall — be — published  !  So  I  suppose 
we  had  the  quarrel,  and  Wayland  wan- 
dered away  hither,  and  every  thing  else 
happened  as  it  did,  that  my  book  might 
be  written  I 

All  you  have  now  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
hearken,  and  pay  good  heed  to  the  speech 
of  the  critics,  ft  must  be  a  wonder*  book 
that  needed  so  much  preparation  of  mind 
and  heart !    Indeed — ^yes :  I  think  so. 
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And  I  haTe  stood,  besides,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death^  and  Renwick  says,  he 
says.  Lina,  that  if  I  had  not  been  here, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our 
brother  would  haTe  gone  the  way  of  all 
life !  That  the  disease  ran  its  course,  and 
did  not  destroy,  because  a  sorercign  elixir 
was  found  in  Flora's  words  when  she 
preceded  me  into  Wayland's  chamber, 
and  said,  ^' Agnes  is  here.''  Bo  you  be- 
lieve this?    If  it  be  true 

But  whether  all  that  has  occurred, 
occurred  that  a  life  might  be  saved,  or, 
that  two  lives  might  be  saved,  in  a  higher 
sense,  judge  then.  I  am  aware  of  it  now ; 
we  needed  both  to  learn  the  very  lessons 
we  have  learned.  Well,  we  shall  not 
forget  the  text,  and  the  comment  I  trust 

Renwick  says,  looking  at  me,  but  clasp- 
ing Flora  in  his  great,  strong  arms,  ^^  What 
shall  we  do  wiUiont  you,  Aunt  Ag  ? " — 
He,  and  they  all,  will  do  very  well  with- 
out me,  I  fancy,  with  sudi  a  measureless 
content  does  he  regard  his  little  wife,  our 
darling,  and  every  body's  darling,  Flora ; 
and  so  happy  are  they  all  in  each  other. 
I  always  shall  think  of  this  household  as 
of  a  heaven  upon  earth.  Do  you  know 
what  makes  it  heaveiUy?  a  very  little 
word,  which  is  however  God's  greatest 
name — and  man's  name,  in  hia  ''best 
estate." 

Why  have  I  come  up  here  ?  Do  you 
ask  it  still  ?  From  time  immemorial  the 
great,  strange,  and  blessed  works,  have 
been  wrought  among  the  mountains. 
Never  ask  to  what  end,  Lina.  Have  I 
not  here  been  told  of  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
have  I  not  taken  the  Thorn  Branch  in  my 
hand,  and  for  ever  renounced  the  golden 
fruit  which  is  ashes  to  the  taste  ?  Away 
with  the  old  specious  dreams,  and  so- 
phisms, the  fancies,  and  follies :  blessed, 
blessed  is  Our  life,  and,  as  another  has 
said,  it  is  of  itself  a  sacrament.  Joyfully 
let  us  partake  thereof.  Oh  I  know,  you 
say,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  happy  to 
give  thanks.  Do  not  even  thus  rebuke 
me.  I  dare  not  recall  the  last  letter 
that  I  wrote  you ;  nor  the  thought  with 
which  it  was  written.  I  can  only  say, 
God  is  infinite  in  mercy. 

I  thought  when  I  wrote  those  few  words 
that  if  I  ever  wrote  you  again  it  would 
be  to  tell  you  how  he  (^ed,  and  where  we 
had  buried  him.  I  will  be  mindful  of 
what  I  know  to  be  your  wish,  and  tell 
you  of  the  last  momentous  watch  we  kept 
together — Renwick  and  I. 

The  doctor  had  told  me  that  he  antici- 
pated a  change  in  his  patient  at  midnight, 
and  that  its  result  would  be  final ;  and, 
he  said,  that  unless  I  could  be  prepared 
for  any  fate,  I  must  not  remain  in  the  sick 
room  with  him.    You  would  never  have 


guessed  that  my  friend  was  at  the  point 
of  death  had  you  seen  me  after  he  com- 
municated this  counsel,  that  night.  No 
stoic  could  have  betrayed  a  colder  indiffer- 
ence. At  ten  the  house  was  still  as  the 
grave.  Only  in  the  kitchen  were  other 
members  of  the  family  astir.  Jonathan 
and  Mary,  they  alone  of  the  household, 
beside  Renwick  and  I,  kept  the  watch. 

At  eleven  o'clock  George  said  to  me,  in 
a  voice  so  strong  that  it  startled  and 
alarmed  me,  "  Agnes,  read  something  for 
me."  I  looked  at  Renwick,  he  bow^  his 
head  in  token  that  I  was  to  comply.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  little  book*— Jean 
Paul's  '*  Best  Hours  " — ^I  drew  nearer  to 
him,  and  read,  "  Canst  thou  forget,  in  the 
dark  hour,  that  there  have  been  mighty 
men  amongst  us,  and  that  thou  art  follow- 
ing after  them  ?  Raise  thyself  like  the 
spirits  which  stood  upon  their  mountains, 
having  the  storm  of  life  only  about  and 
never  above  them.  Call  back  to  thee  the 
kingly  race  of  sages  and  of  poets,  who 
have  inspirited  and  enlightened  nation 
after  nation." 

''  Is  there  not  a  more  elevating  thought 
than  this  ?  a  name  greater  than  any  other 
known  among  men,  that  you  might 
name?"  said  Renwick  in  mild  reproof^ 
unconsciously  uttering  the  very  thought 
Jean  Paul  had  expr^sed,  and  I  read  the 
next  passage — ''  Remember  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  dark  hour — remember  him  who 
also  passed  through  life — remember  that 
soft  Moon  of  the  ^finite  Sun,  given  to  en- 
lighten the  night  of  the  world.  Let  life 
be  hallowed  to  thee,  and  death  also,  for 
he  shared  both  of  them  with  thee.  May 
his  calm  and  lofty  form  look  down  on 
thee  in  the  last  darkness,  and  show  thee 
his  Father." 

I  closed  the  book  here,  Renwick  advan- 
cing took  my  place,  I  stood  back,  a  solitary 
in  the  glooin,  while  he  watched  narrowly 
every  symptom — it  was  the  watch  of  an 
eye  dear  to  discern  the  awful  oonliict 
going  on.  How  was  it  with  me  during 
that  suspense  while  I  stood  alone,  waiting 
for  the  knowledge  which  was  to  set  the 
seal  to  my  own  fiite  as  well  as  his  ?  I  bad 
comforted  myself  in  our  estrangement  with 
high  thoughts  of  Friendship — of  Labor. 
And  doubSess  had  we  not  met  again  I 
should — ^nay,  I  should  never  have  forgot- 
ten, but  I  would  have  become  as  insensi- 
ble as  I  fancied  that  I  was  already.  Had 
I  foreseen  how  I  could,  how  I  should 
wait,  and  watch,  and  petition  for  that  life  ! 
"  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die" — ^and 
yet  I  can  reconcile  this  belief  with  the 
knowledge  to  which  I  have  attained  as  to 
how  it  is  "  inwardly  "  with  Helen  McLeod ! 

A  solitary,  a  homeless,  fiiendless  or- 
phan; this  I  felt  myself  to  be  while  I 
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waited  uid  watched.  At  last,  at  last 
Renwick  turned  from  the  bedside — looked 
at  me — and  his  voice  faltered  when  he 
said,  '*€k>  now  and  thank  God  for  his 
mercy  \  Agnes,  our  firiend  will  lire !" 


The  happy  pastor  has  been  np  here 
with  his  bride  to  day,  and  Salathiel  was 
with  them — ^bnt  the  poor  old  man  had 
less  of  the  infernal  in  his  look,  and  more 
of  the  picturesque,  than  I  have  seen  before. 
I  believe,  however,  that  my  blindness  has 
been  only  less  profound  than  Helen's, 
fiinoe  I  came  into  this  region ;  but  if  I  was 
blind  I  do  now  see,  as  does  also  Helen,  the 
village  partners — the  happy  wife  of  Is- 


lington. Very,  very  beautiful  is  she — 
you  meet  her  glance  and  feel  that  an  an- 
gel has  blest  you.  Flora  believes  that 
sorrow  has  indeed  made  of  the  bride  an 
angeL    So  do  we  all  believe. 

They  came  up  here  for  a  purpose  to- 
day— ^when  that  purpose  was  accomplish- 
ed, I  said  to  Helen,  "  You  are  richer  than 
when  I  came ;  I  am  glad  to  know  that  not 
a  soul  needs  me  now,  that  I  am  going." 
But  what  their  answer  was  I  shall  not 
say.  Life !  Life  \  let  us  drink  freely  and 
largely  of  the  grand  libation !  Oh  then, 
Thom-^crowned,  we  thank  thee  for  the 
cup. 

And  now,  they  call  me  by  another  name 
than  Agnes  Bond^h  Lina  I 


THE   LOVERS. 


I  WATCH  th^  mien  of  tremblinff  joy, 
Their  glance,  with  timid  secrets  laden: 
He- is  a  rosy  village  bo^, 
And  she  a  graceful  village  maiden. 

Hisprond  look  hints,  her  blushes  tell, 
Wnat  bliss  begins  when   school-time 
closes; 

He  shielded  her  when  snowflakes  fell. 
And  now  'tis  almost  time  for  roses. 

Have  lipe  yet  given  voice  to  heart  f 
I  know  not — ^but  each  day  shows  clearer 

How  conscious  blushes  draw  apart 
The  steps  resistless  Love  draws  nearer. 

Their  world  is  changed ;  historic  names 
For  her  are  shrank  to  merest  zero; 

And  poet-loves  and  novel-fames 
Are  poor  beside  the  living  hero. 

For  him — all  sweets  of  earth  and  air, 
The  softest  breath  of  soft  May  morning. 

Too  coarse,  too  harsh,  too  common  are 
To  match  that  girlish  beauty's  dawning^ 

Hie  walk  upon  enchanted  ground ; 

The  school,  the  street^  are  lands  elysian ; 
A  song  of  spheres  is  every  sound ; 

Eacn  glance  a  beatific  vision. 

O  Teacher,  saffe  1  in  vain  you  pore 
O'er  black-boarda  wide,    withsdenoe 
laden; 

The  blindfold  boy  lends  deeper  lore 
To  village  youth  and  village  maiden. 

O  Timel  secure  these  children's  dreams 
From  ills  that  darken  and  destroy  us. 


And  make  life  all  that  now  it  seems, 
As  full,  as  fresh,  as  pure^  as  joyousL 

IL 

How  soft  the  May-time  hours  steal  on ; 
The  merry  school  girls  laugji  and  call ; 
Sweet  sing  the  birds;  elm-blossome  &11; 
The  violets  eome ;  but  he  is  gone. 

Those  steps  that  each  to  each  did  clings 
Are  parted  by  a  wider  space ; 
And  long  from  that  slight  girlish  faee 
Has  autumn  dried  the  tears  of  spring. 

How  calmly  flows  the  tide  of  time 
O'er  all  the  wealth  of  smiles  and  dreams, 
And  its  forgotten  beauty  seems 
To  live  but  in  my  careless  rhyme. 

Yet  not  in  grief  the  end  is  told. 
Death  dos^  the  tale  and  left  it  pure, 
With  no  dark  chances  to  endure 
Of  withered  joys  or  love  grown  cold. 

Who  knows  what  gathering  dangers  died 
When  those  clear  eyes  were  dosed  to 

earth, 
And  what  new  dreams  and  deeds  had 

birth 
When  the  new  mystery  opened  widet 

And  in  her  heart  may  yet  be  room 
Where  one  dim  memory  has  remained, 
The  thought  of  one  brief  love  unstained. 
To  tinge  an  aimless  life  with  bloom. 

O  Time  I  thou  foUowest  close  upon 
The  prayers  of  our  presumptuous  hours ; 
'Tis  well  thou  gatherest  in  thy  flowers 
Ere  the  frail  bloom  grows  sick  and  wan. 
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STATISTICS  AND  SPECULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

**  Bquo  or^dUe  TenorL* 


^  1>  T  a  h€r9e  shall  Ilium  wrish^  ran  the 
i^  prophecy  in  Old  World  times.  *  By 
a  horse  America  shall  live/  saith  the  Ora- 
de  to  the  New  World.  Let  the  words  be 
pondered.  A  wise  people  will  beware  how 
it  slights  an  oracle,  for  the  tripod,  if  deri- 
ded, will  avenge  itself.  But  a  people  of 
omming  understanding  will  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  in  what  manner  it  gives 
heed  to  the  voice  prophetic,  or  the  words 
of  the  spirit  are  notoriously  words  of 
crookedness,  and  delight  to  fulfil  them- 
selves at  a  time  when  no  man  knoweth, 
and  in  a  mode  which  no  man  reckoneth 
of.  It  needs  a  crafty  wit,  a  strong  arm, 
and  a  wilful  spirit  to  deal  with  the  jug- 
gling fiends.  It  were  better  thou  hadst 
never  been  bom,  than  with  simple  un- 
derstanding or  faltering  heart,  seek  for 
a  secret  from  the  children  or  darkness. 
They  have  the  truth  if  thou  canst  rob 
them  of  it.  Only  for  a  sword's  point  at 
the  breast,  and  an  iron  hand  around 
the  throat,  will  they  give  up  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  then,  in  sooth,  they  will  palm 
off,  not  truth,  but  a  snare ;  not  gold,  but 
poisonous  copper,  unless  thine  eye  be  as 
true  as  thine  arm.  Dull  folk  and  cra- 
ven have  been  led  into  all  kinds  of  trou- 
bles by  the  bantering  voices  of  the  air,  from 
the  time  of  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  to  that 
of  the  weird  women  of  the  heath,  and  from 
the  days  of  the  Delphic  whispers  to  the 
moment  of  the  last  squeak  at  Mountain 
Cove.  But  the  crafty  and  the  daring 
throttle  the  treacherous  imps  with  gloves 
of  steel,  and  straightway  they  whine  like 
spaniels.  It  is  on  such,  their  masters, 
that  they  dare  not  practise  those 

**  EqnlrocstionB  of  the  flendf 
ThitUeliketratV^ 

wherewith  they  so  delight  to  lead  Adam's 
unwise  children  to  permtion. 

Whether  America  will  be  outwitted  by 
the  imp,  and  find  herself  at  some  day  lit- 
erally saved  by  a  horse,  but  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  by  him — ^the  promise  be- 
ing kept  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the 
hope — time  alone  can  tell.  Allow  us, 
however,  to  express  entire  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Brother  Jonathan  to  crack 
wits  with  an  orade,  and  to  entertain  an 
humble  trust  that  the  genius  of  that  mys- 
terious Oriental  land  which  so  many  have 
come  from,  but  which  no  one  was  ever 
known  to  go  to, — celebrated  in  verse  and 
prose  as  Down-East^  will  not  find  itself 
at  last  overmatched  by  a  pettifogging  Di- 
abolus  from  the  realms  of  air. 


How  the  Old  World  prophecy,  which 
has  been  above  placed  parallel  with  the 
oracle  uttered  to  the  New  World,  had  in 
fulness  of  time  its  accomplishment,  the 
world  has  known  for  a  score  of  centuries^ 
How  Ulysses  Polymetis,  ingenious  gentle- 
man, Diomed  Hippodamoios  the  Mars- 
Bruiser,  and  other  worthies  hiding  in  the 
belly  of  the  wooden  horse,  got  themselves 
drawled  within  the  city  iMirricrs,  which 
for  ten  years  they  had  beaten  their  heads 
against  with  even  less  than  the  usual  com- 
fort, profit,  and  consolatory  reflections  an- 
ticipated by  persons  who  dash  their  cra- 
nia against  stone  walls ;  how  at  midnight 
they  emerged  from  the  fir-tree  ribs,  dove 
down  poor  old  Priam,  cut  up  the  minis- 
try, slew,  burned,  and  scatten^,  and  sent 
^neas,  that  hero  so  pious  and  at  the  same 
time  so  fascinating,  to  be  flung  hither  and 
thither  by  the  seas,  and  tossed  from  ten- 
der Carthaginian  Queens  to  tough  Italian 
Kings: — all  these  things  the  world  has 
rang  of  since  that  night  of  wrath.  No- 
thing availed  it  that  Jove  thundered  with 
the  guns  of  all  Olympus;  nothing  that 
Minerva  drove  the  chariot  of  her  champi- 
on through  the  battle ;  nothing  that  Nep- 
tune Enosichthon  rocked  the  K>undations 
of  the  mountains  and  stamped  on  the  sea- 
shore till  Distheiron  heard  the  rafters  of 
his  hell  a-cracking.  The  cdestial  energies 
were  simply  wasted.  Valor  was  nothing, 
divine  rage  nothing.  The  Fates  did  their 
work  not  by  gods,  not  by  horses,  but  by 
an  imp  almost  too  pitiful  to  announce  the 
crack  of  doom  to  a  rat's-nest.  It  would 
have  been  all  the  same  with  the  great  city 
Ihum,  if  Zeus  had  masked  his  guns,  and 
vastly  more  to  the  benefit  of  searfaring 
men  in  coming  times,  if  the  sea-green 
king,  instead  of  crazing  the  stony  brains 
of  Ida,  and  scaring  the  underground  pro- 
prietor, had  driven  his  steeds  to  the  oth^ 
hemisphere,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in 
knocking  over  the  mountains  at  Tehuan- 
tepee 

Since  the  parallel  has  been  sug^ted^ 
why  not  pursue  it  further?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  overthrow  of  Troy  was 
not  all  that  came  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  mventors  of  the  snare  met  various 
rewards  for  their  ingenuity.  The  excel- 
lent Polymetis,  with  all  his  tact  and  expe- 
rience, was  obliged  to  make  a  ten  years' 
cruise  of  it  to  Ithaca,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped the  gridiron  of  the  Cyclops  at  that ; 
another  lesuier  finding  no  room  for  himself 
at  home,  where  a  beijevolent  neighbor  had 
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kindly  Tolnnteeied  to  occupy  his  place  in 
bed  and  at  board ;  had  no  choice  but  to 
seek  new  quarters  in  the  far  West :  an- 
other was  transfixed  by  lightning,  and  the 
King  of  men  himself  cros^  the  threshold 
of  his  house  only  to  receive  the  adulterer's 
axe  in  his  brain.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  last  of  the  Trojans  (so  the  story 
goes)  landed  on  the  Italian  shores,  and 
there  planted  a  seed.  It  sprouted,  and 
Bome  came  of  it — Rome,  Caesar,  a  senate 
publishing  decrees  for  a  world,  empire, 
conquest^  glory,  and,  as  great  as  all,  an  epic 
song  which  sounded  throughout  the  earth 
long  alter  Roman  renown  had  died,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  emperors  been  trampled 
on  by  barbarians. 

And  the  Iron  Horse,  the  earth-shaker, 
the  fire-breather,  which  tramples  down  the 
hills,  which  outruns  the  laggard  winds, 
which  leaps  over  the  rivers,  which  grinds 
the  rocks  to  powder  and  breaks  down  the 
gates  of  the  mountains,  he  too  shall  build 
an  empire  and  an  epic.  Shall  not  soli- 
tude and  waste  places  cry  for  gladness  at 
his  coming?  Shall  not  cities  be  formed 
from  his  vaporous  breath,  and  men  spring 
up  firom  the  cinders  of  his  furnace  ?  Shidl 
Hercules  in  his  labors  be  greater  than  he 
in  his  sport,  for  at  his  shriek  will  not  sa- 
vage men  flee  to  their  fastnesses,  and  mon- 
sters amongst  the  hills  clamber  growling 
to  higher  crags  ?  Shall  he  not  strengthen 
leagues,  crush  treason,  conquer  enemies  ? 
Shidl  he  not  run  from  ocean  to  ocean,  an 
iron  Mercury,  the  swift  herald  of  the 
State,  beautiful  but  bearing  terror,  "  swal- 
lowing the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage  ?  "  And  by  and  by  let  us  hope  that 
an  epic  will  come  of  these  marvels.  To- 
day's piginy  may  be  to-morrow's  giant, 
and  upset  tiie  statue  of  the  giant  of  the 
day  before.  I  myself  may  yet  stand  on 
the  pedestal  of  Hercules.  So  let  us  with 
all  confidence  assure  ourselves,  diminutive 
as  we  may  be  in  our  own  eyes,  that  if  we 
overmaster  the  obstacles  which  just  now 
frown  in  the  pathway  of  our  progress,  we 
fall  heirs  to  a  renown  greater  than  that 
of  the  son  of  Atreus  and  his  followers. 
Their  exploit  was  but  the  gymnastic  feat 
of  a  youth,  ours  will  be  the  triumph  of 
the  full  grown  man.  With  what  unction 
can  the  bard  sing  how  for  many  years  we 
beleagured  the  vast  barrier  that  girds  the 
States  of  the  Pacific;  how  ^natorial 
thunders  shook  the  spheres  and  editorial 
earthquakes  rocked  the  very  earth  under 
foot,  and  that,  too,  to  far  better  purpose 
than  the  conunotions  of  the  sea-green  agi- 
tator of  yore ;  how  we  choked  the  truth 
out  of  the  quibbling  fiend,  and  at  last  by 
main  force  broke  down  the  wall,  and  rode 
through  in  triumph  on  the  Iron  Horse, 
to  the  full  sadsfiustion  of  the  Oracle,  and 


utter  and  final  confusion  of  our  evil  gen- 
ius. Grant,  however,  that  the  poet  do  not 
have  such  disasters  to  rehearse  of  Tela- 
mon  Benton  and  Whitney  Polymetis,  as 
befel  the  authors  of  the  wooden  iniquity. 
The  Epic  of  the  Iron  Horse !  Think 
of  it  ye  shepherds  of  the  people,  and  be- 
stir yourselves  if  you  would  be  cata- 
logued in  the  second  book.  Think  of  it 
ye  mighty  men  of  finance,  if  you  would  be 
done  up  m  heroic  verse  for  coming  gene- 
rations to  admirCp  and  for  future  Alexan- 
ders to  envy.  Think,  ye  who  say  that  the 
Divinities  have  left  us,  how  it  wiU  be 
simg  that  the  God  of  the  Silver  Bow  re- 
i^peared  at  the  mint  and  in  Wall-street 
^-or  that  Hephssstus,  encouraged  by  the 
blackness  of  the  tarLOf,  opened  rolling 
mills  in  the  iron  mountains,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  fair  Thetis,  exerted  once  all 
his  cunning  in  the  construction  of  a  loco- 
motive, as  erst  he  did  on  the  armor  of 
Achilles.  The  clangor  of  the  mail  flung 
on  the  ground  frighted  the  Myrmidons. 

Imagine,  then,  the  vulcan-wrought  engine 
rushing  from  sea  to  sea,  dispensmg  light- 
ning from  its  sides  and  thunder  from  its 
wheels — the  one-eyed  smiths,  from  the 
doors  of  their  workshops  in  the  mountain, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  prodigy  with 
grim  delight ! 

Ah,  well !  'tis  a  long  way  to  the  Epic  of 
the  Iron  Horse,  and  we  greatly  fear  that 
after  all,  the  assurance  of  being  sung  in 
twelve  books  would  be  but  a  dull  spur  in 
the  sides  of  our  men  of  might,  who  would 
figure  as  its  front  rank  champions.  Still 
— and  let  us  rejoice  therefor — the  heroes 
are  not  all  dead  yet.  Even  the  Agamem- 
nons  of  the  new  Iliad  are  not  insensible  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise.  The  down- 
fall of  the  mountam's  gate  will  be  greeted 
with  a  shout,  which  the  clifis  of  the  present 
time  will  not  have  done  echoing  as  long  as 
there  is  a  generation  of  men  on  the  earth  to 
listen  to  the  reverberations.  And  not  alone 
because  of  the  spoil  gained  by  the  victory, 
will  this  exidting  cry  be  raised,  but  also 
because  of  the  glory  of  the  triumph.  Na- 
ture never  yields  great  successes  to  men 
too  sluggish,  or  too  covetous  to  heed  the 
grandeur  of  the  event  Troys  will  not  be 
overthrown  but  by  heroes  worthy  of  an 
Iliad. 


The  history  of  the  conception  and  birth 
of  the  project  of  communication  by  rail 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
reveals  the  existence  of  a  susceptibility  to 
infatuation  in  the  minds  of  men  possessed 
apparently  of  comprehensive  intelligence 
of  mind,  which  may  well  be  recorded  for 
the  instruction  of  the  next  young  nation 
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that  finds  itself  started  in  the  world  with 
a  wild  oontijient  on  its  hands.  When, 
many  years  ago,  the  ranguard  of  western 
emigration  emerged  from  the  gaps  of  the 
Alleghanies,  our  pioneers^  leamng  on  their 
rifles,  looked  down  upon  the  immense  yal' 
ley  before  thenL  and  believed  that  beneath 
them  lay  a  lana  whidi  would  be  a  posses- 
sion for  themsdves  while  liying,  and  an 
ample  inheritance  for  their  children,  and 
children's  children,  for  ever.  The  great 
globe  had  not  such  another  valley.  Fully 
nve  hundred  leagues  it  extended  from 
Lake  to  Gulf,  and  fully  as  far  would  the 
hawk  fly  westward,  crossing  the  world's 
mightiest  rivers  in  his  flight  before  he 
reached  its  opposite  boundary.  That 
mountain  barrier,  they  said,  must  ever  be 
the  further  wall  of  the  Republic.  Beyond 
lies  the  heritage  of  Bruin  and  red  Ish- 
mael — given  to  those  savage  brothers  as 
a  possession  through  all  time.  But  what 
matters  that  ?  Europe  may  pour  all  her 
nations  into  this  basin,  and  for  all  there 
will  be  room.  Even  with  these  it  would 
be  centuries  before  civilization  pushed  her 
outposts  to  the  foot  of  the  Western  moun- 
tains. So  our  infatuated  predecessors  went 
down  into  the  valley  and  pitohed  their 
tents,  nothing  doubting,  happy  in  the  de- 
lusion that  their  remotest  posterity  would 
there  be  accommodated  with  comland 
and  house-room,  and  with  here  and  there 
a  township  to  shoot  a  deer  in.  Before 
forty  years  had  passed  away,  however, 
they  found  with  dismay,  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  remodel  their  calculations. 
People  began  to  be  oppressed  for  breath. 
Neighbors  jostled  on  the  prairies.  One 
could  with  difficulty  turn  round  in  the 
crowd.  The  backwoodsman,  who  com- 
placently stuck  his  stakes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  before  there  was  scarcely  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  white*  men  west  of  the 
Muskingum,  was  yet  a  hearty  man,  and 
able  to  bring  down  a  buck  at  three  hun- 
dred yards,  when  they  put  up  a  six- 
story  hotel  on  the  site  of  his  log-cabin, 
and  when  fifty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  nightly  went  to  bed  within 
a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the  spot 
where  he  spread  his  bear-skin  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival.  Within  half  a  cen- 
tury of  the  time  when  it  was  insanely 
proclaimed  that  there  was  room  enough 
for  every  body  in  the  Great  Valley,  a  cry 
of  agony  arose  from  the  multitudes  actu- 
ally jammed,  wedged  in  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  All^hanies^ 
while  yet  thousands  were  pouring  in  upon 
them  every  day. 

As  the  danger  of  suffocation  increased, 
people  naturally  turned  their  eyes  toward 
the  West,  to  see  what  chanoe  of  ventilation 
there  might  be  in  that  quarter.    There 


was  little  in  the  prospect  to  allay  the  pfr- 
nic  Beyond  the  prairies  the  mighty  bai^ 
rier  loomed  up,  long  as  a  continent  high 
as  the  heavens,  firm  as  brass ;  and  from 
the  ramparte  Bruin  and  red  Ishmael 
looked  ofl^  secoure  in  their  fastness  as 
eagles  of  the  crag.  Had  it  been  in  the 
nature  of  our  countrymen  to  despair  in 
any  extremity,  they  might  now  have  been 
pardoned  for  giving  way  to  total  discour- 
agement. But  that  was  not  according  to 
their  fashion.  They  doggedly  determined 
to  breathe  as  long  as  any  firesh  air  was 
left,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  contrive  if  it 
were  possible,  some  way,  of  gettii^  a  draft 
through  the  Republic  before  the  citizens 
perished  like  the  prisoners  in  the  black 
hole  at  Calcutta.  Steadily  the  frothing 
line  that  marked  the  tide-wave  of  emigra- 
tion moved  across  the  pradries.  Huger, 
more  inexorable  than  ever,  the  great  walls 
frowned  upon  the  forlorn  hope  that  moved 
to  the  assault;  wile  Bruin  and  Co» 
grinned  derision  not  utterable  in  the  im- 
perfect speech  of  hmnan  kind.  But  lo, 
as  the  scouts  approached,  the  gates  flew 
op«i  of  their  own  accord.  Ishmael,  fol- 
lowed by  his  worthy  brother-in-annSj 
scrambled  down  from  his  perch  in  dis- 
may. A  gust  of  fresh  air  sucking  through 
the  Great  Valley  gave  immediate  relief  to 
the  fainting  populace,  and  that  portion  of 
the  multitude  which  nappened  to  be  near- 
est the  newly-discovered  vomitory,  rushed 
out  of  doors  to  the  instantaneous  relief  of 
the  sufferers  within. 

In  this  manner  drainage  was  opened, 
which  must  for  ever  secure  the  Missis- 
sippi States  against  ruinous  pressure  of 
population.  It  might  now  be  supposed 
that  our  countrymen  would  have  folded 
up  their  arms  and  breathed  at  ease.  It 
is  not  their  fashion  to  fold  up  their  arms — 
it  is  not  th^  nature  to  breathe  at  ease. 
Relieved  from  one  tribulation,  they  know 
no  peace  till  they  have  found  auother,  and 
the  dissipation  of  one  anxiety  is  but  the 
signal  for  the  production  of  a  new  one. 
Fumbling  the  portfolio  of  the  learned  Dr. 
S — — — X,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  the  origin  of  this 
trait  of  the  nation's  character  in  the  fol- 
lowing heretofore  unpublished  apologuevof 


C( 


THE  REn  P£DLER» 


'^  Soon  after  the  both  of  Brother  Jona- 
than, the  fairies  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters, according  to  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  their  race,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  presents  to  the  dnld.  One 
brought  him  a  jack-knife,  another  a  tun- 
ing-fork, another  a  spelling-book,  another 
a  sea-s^pent^  anotl^  a  map  of  North 
Americar--all  which  gifts,  with  many 
othen^  the  urchin  acrutinused  with  aur- 
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prismg  inteiligence,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  serpent)  which  he  turned  oat 
to  brine  with  the  mark  "  B.  J."  on  ita  left 
fin),  stuffed  into  his  pockets  without  anj 
"timid  forebodings"  with  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  those  receptacles.  By  and  by 
the  crack  of  a  whip  was  heard  on  the 
road,  and  a  pedler's  wagon  rolled  up  to 
the  little  rough  ^te  before  the  log  cabin, 
in  which  the  heir  of  the  Americas  fir&t 
saw  light  The  establishment  was  pre- 
cisely after  the  fashion  of  the  high,  long, 
weil-^ringed,  two-horse  cruisers  which 
the  manufacturers  of  cigars  send  on  the 
roads  with  their  fragrant  wares.    To  com- 

eite  the  resemblance,  a  pair  of  spiking 
ys  flanked  the  pole,  and  a  strapping, 
robustions  fellow  with  immense  whiskers 
rode  on  the  box.  He  wore  a  jacket  of 
some  rough  red  stuff  which  reached  to  his 
hips,  and  to  all  appearance  was  the  yery 
pink  of  rowdies. 

"Look  out  for  the  Red  Pedler,  Jona- 
than," said  a  fiury  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat)  who  had  brought  the  child  a  pair  of 
drab  breeches  ;  "  and  if  he  offers  to  give 
thee  any  thing,  don't  thee  take  it." 

Pretty  soon  the  fellow  entered  the 
cabin,  bringing  with  him  a  large  black 
box. 

^  Here,  my  little  man,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  nice 
box  for  you,  worth  all  these  gimcracks,  and 
catechisms,  and  spelling-books,  put  toge- 
ther. All  you  haye  got  to  do  is  to  run 
your  arm  ti^ugh  that  hole  in  the  top  of 
it,  and  you  will  pull  out  something  pretty, 
I  can  tell  you.  And  what  is  best  of  all, 
it  will  never  be  empty — no,  neyer,  as  long 
as  you  live." 

^I  guess  I  haven't  got  any  occasion  for 
your  box,  Mister,"  the  urchin  replied 
coolly.  ^- We've  got  a  good  many  big 
boxes  now,  yon  see,  and  the  house  aint 
large.  I  guess  I  wont  trouble  you  to 
leave  it" 

"  Well,  you  little  fool,  you  needn't  have 
it  if  you  don't  want  it,"  the  pedler  said, 
taking  up  the  box  and  turning  away; 
"but  there's  a  boy  in  the  next  house  that 
will  be  glad  enough  to  get  it,  you  had  bet- 
ter believe.  7%6n  we'll  see  who  will  be 
oock-of-the-walk  you  snivelling  Uttle  blue- 
nosed,  gingerbread-nibbing  spawn  of  a 
Presbyterian  granny.  There's  a  boy  over 
{heref  that  amt  afraid  of  his  friends. 
Thert^a  a  boy  that  aint  afraid  to  let  his 
friends  make  a  man  of  him.  He'll  be 
driving  a  trotting  horse,  my  sucker,  and 
sassing  the  old  man  too — ^and  wearing 
a  stand-up  collar  too— and  chawing  to- 
bacco too — ^before  you  have  got  your 
first  pair  of  trowser&" 

"Hold  on,  Mister,"  Jonathan  cried, 
overwhelmed  with  jealousy  at  this  prophe- 
Cf  of  what  the  neighbor's  boy  might  come 


to  by  putting  himself  nnder  the  tutelage 
of  such  a  friend  as  the  Bed  Pedler,  ^^  I 
guess — ^I  guess  you  may  leave  that  box  if 
you  hain't  no  objections.' 

"There,"  said  the  Pedler,  « I  know'd 
you  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool.  Here  take 
your  box,  and  always  remember  who 
your  fiiends  are  after  this." 

The  fellow  agam  set  the  box  on  the 
floor,  and  the  boy  eagerly  ran  his  arm  into 
the  hole  in  the  lid.  But,  in  a  moment  he 
gave  a  scream  of  pain,  and  drew  his  arm 
out  much  more  hastily  than  it  went  in. 
A  steel-trap  with  sharp  teeth  was  cling- 
ing to  his  hand,  frx>m  which  half  a  dozen 
streams  of  blood  were  flowing. 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw ! — haw,  haw,  haw  1" 
roared  the  Bed  Pedler,"  Haw,  haw,  haw ! 
Be  sure  you  don't  forget  who  your 
fiiends  are — ^ecer." 

The  fellow  then  got  on  his  wagon, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  whirled  away  in  a 
doud  of  dust  Jonathan's  mother  re- 
leased his  hand  from  the  trap,  and  put  a 
rag  on  it.  She  then  tried  to  take  the 
box  out  of  the  house,  but  curious  to  re- 
late, it  could  not  be  removed.  Neither 
could  it  be  destroyed,  although  the  hired 
man  tried  his  best  to  break  it  up  with  an 
.  axe.  So  it  had  to  remain  where  the  ped- 
ler had  deposited  it 

By  and  by  the  boy's  hand  got  welL 
One  day  his  mother,  when  in  the  garden, 
heard  a  terrible  screaming  in  the  house. 
In  she  ran,  leaving  her  half-filled  pan  of 
early  potatoes,  and  found  the  boy  rolling 
on  the  floor  with  another  trap  on  his 
hand.  The  bleeding  member  was  released 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  another  course 
of  linen  rags  and  hartshorn  was  gone 
through  with.  One  would  think  that  the 
lad  would  have  learned  wisdom  by  this 
time.  But  no — ^hardly  had  his  wounds 
healed  before  he  again  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  box,  and  again  pulled  out  a 
sharp-fanged  steel-trap. 

And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  It  is 
true  that  his  whiskers  and  stand-up  collar 
sprouted  long  before  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology warranted  his  friends  in  looking  for 
those  members,  and  that  he  has  got  mar- 
ried, broke  with  the  "old  man,"  and 
moved  into  his  new  and  big  house,  and 
keeps  a  fast-trotting  horse,  and  ^  chaws' 
tobacco,  and  carries  a  revolver,  and  says 
bad  words,  while  the  little  Canuck  neigh- 
bor's boy  is  yet  tied  to  his  mother's  apron- 
string.  But  the  black  box  followed  him 
into  his  new  house,  and  even  now,  as 
soon  as  his  hand  has  recovered  fh)m  one 
wound,  he  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
try  his  luck  once  more.  So  down  goes 
the  arm^  and  just  as  certainly  as  it  goes 
down,  it  comes  up  with  a  steel-trap 
clinching  the  fist 
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Thus,  with  all  his  wealth  and  with  all 
his  accomplishments,  he  never  has  a  hand 
entirely  sound,  and  in  consequence  cannot 
enjoy  his  whiskers  and  his  collar  with  80 
pungent  a  satisfaction  as  other  young 
gentlemen,  whose  knuckles  have  not  been 
peeled  by  the  fangs  of  a  trap,  can  enjoy 
theirs. 

The  oracle  has  told  him  that  if  he  will 
"  lick"  the  Red  Pedler,  he  will  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  his  gift,  w  hile  his  hand  is 
raw,  he  sometimes  vows  that  he  will  go 
on  the  rascal's  beat,  and  "lick"  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  But  his  infa- 
tuated belief  that  some  treasure  of  price- 
less value  may,  after  all,  lie  in  the  box, 
proves  too  powerful  for  his  resolution, 
and  before  his  hand  is  fairly  sound,  you 
see  him  going  around  with  a  fresh  fist-full 
of  peeled  knuckles.  Besides,  the  neigh- 
bors pester  him  out  of  his  temper  with 
their  advice  and  salves,  and  tiie  "  old 
man"  croaks  out  from  the  other  side 
of  the  pond,  "  I  know'd  you'd  never  come 
to  no  good.  I  know'd  you  would  drive 
to  '1  faster  than  a  four-'orse  coach,  and 
Fm  elad  of  it."  At  that  the  young  man 
lets  ny  a  stone,  and  the  old  gentleman 
ducks  his  shiney  bald  head  under  the 
hedge — although  the  reprobate,  being 
obliged  to  fling  with  his  left  hand,  makes 
a  poor  fist  at  shying  stones. 

So  he  yet  guards  this  miserable  box  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  his  house.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  he  will,  by  and  by,  determine  to  be  a 
man,  and  go  out  and  ^  flax'  the  Red  Ped- 
ler  worse  than  Lavengro  pummelled  the 
Flaming  Tinman,  and  compel  him  to 
oome  and  carry  away  his  pestilent  gifL 


Thus  the  Doctor.  The  learned  man^  of 
course,  covers  some  profound  meanmg 
under  this  mystery  which  it  is  not  for  us 
to  presume  to  look  into.  It  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  apply  here.  In  fact,  while 
collecting  statistics  for  this  valuable  arti- 
cle, the  similar  idea  occurred  to  us,  that 
our  countrymen  possessed  some  great 
box  fixU  of  tribulations,  in  which  they 
fumbled  for  a  new  trouble  as  soon  as  the 
one  on  hand  was  disposed  of.  They 
seem  to  cherish  it  as^he  choicest  heirloom 
of  the  Republic,  and  hand  it  down  to  the 
next  generation  with  as  much  care  as 
though  they  feared  that  it  would  be 
stolen.  But  at  the  rate  its  treasures  have 
been  drawn  of  late  years,  one  is  fearful 
that  a  few  more  such  wasteful  generations 
will  exhaust  it  The  tenth  generation  from 
this  present,  poor  dogs,  will  find  the  old 
family  box  entirely  empty  we  fear.  How 
the  bore  of  existence  will  be  endured  might 
be  another  question  but  for  the  assurance 


we  all  rejoice  in,  that  a  certain  ancient  and 
ingenious  acquaintance  of  our  race,  fertile 
in  expedients  beyond  belief,  always  pre- 
sents himself  at  such  junctures  with  soma 
new  thing  "  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  and 
will  be  but  too  happy  to  do  a  friendly 
turn  to  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims, 
notwithstanding  the  shocking  bad  usage 
he  received  in  time  past  from  those  im- 
compromising  pioneers. 

So  in  the  present  case  ;  as  soon  as  the 
public  was  relieved  from  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  death  by  sufibcatiou,  down  went 
the  arm  into  the  box  again,  and  what 
fresh  trouble  does  one  suppose  came  forth? 
A  Pacific  Railroad  I  Jonathan  scrutinized 
it  with  undisguised  pleasure.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  last  his  patrons  ten  years  at  the 
least,  and  might  not  be  worn  out  in 
twenty.  So  he  clapped  down  the  lid,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  the  new 
tribulation  before  the  public  with  satis' 
faction  tingling  the  very  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers. 'Twas  a  palpable  hit.  The  scales 
roll  from  our  eyes,  and  we  saw  that  we 
were  undone  without  three  thousand 
miles  of  iron  rails,  a  hoop,  as  it  were,  to 
prevent  the  public  barrel  from  falling  to 
pieces.  Every  body  saw  that  the  one 
thing  indispensable  to  keep  the  whole 
country  from  going  over  the  dam,  was  a 
railroad  across  the  mountains — ^if  not 
through  the  North  Pass^>then  through 
the  South  Pass — or,  if  not  through  either 
of  those,  then  through  the  Middle  Pass — 
or  if  not  through  the  mountains,  then  over 
them,  or  if  not  over  the  mountains,  then 
under  them — ^at  all  events  a  railroad,  and 
that  pretty  soon — before  the  Republic 
goes  to  the  dogs  towards  which  it  is  evi- 
dentiy  sliding.  Facilis  descennu  Avtmi 
— was  the  cry — meaning,  'tis  a  steep  grade 
to  the  Styx,  and  no  bridge  when  you  get 
there — nothing  to  be  expected  but  a 
plunge  to  the  bottom  of  Cocytus,  unless 
the  opposition  road  be  put  through  ixt- 
stanter  by  the  spades  of  all  Erin. 

Thus  the  project  of  com  muncation  by 
rail  between  the  two  oceans,  which  not 
many  years  ago  floated  before  our  imagi- 
nations, as  a  scheme  which  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  subject  of  serious  oon- 
sideration  at  some  future  time,  has  now, 
by  a  succession  of  unprecedented  events, 
been  brought  forward  as  a  subject  for 
prompt  action  and  immediate  oonsiderar 
tion.  The  desire  has  given  way  in  the 
mind  of  the  country  to  a  determination 
to  have  our  long  rail  at  all  events,  and  at 
any  cost  Many  incipient  steps  toward  a 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  have  been 
taken.  There  have  been  reconnoissances, 
measurements,  computations  of  time,  toge- 
ther with  pamphlets,  conventions,  senato- 
rial eloquence,  and  editorial  qpeculatkicu 
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Pnget's  Sound  finds  its  friends,  the  GilA 
is  not  destitute  of  advocates,  and  the  me- 
rits of  each  possible  terminus  and  route 
are  canvassed  with  an  earnestness  befitting 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  For  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  many  thou- 
sand readers  of  these  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive pages,  of  the  precise  situation  of  these 
controverted  matters,  and  of  informing 
them  of  the  numberless  &cts,  ideas,  and 
expedients  brought  forward  in  the  nume- 
rous works  treating  of  these  topics,  we 
have  a  scheme  which  must  strike  all 
minds  favorably  for  its  candor,  and  its 
certadn  avoidance  of  error  and  misrepre- 
sentation. We  will  refer  them  for  every 
thing  which  they  wish  to  know  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  information,  giving  them 
thus  opportunity  to  quench  their  tlurst 
at  the  fountain  itself  instead  of  conveying 
the  water  to  their  mouths  through  un- 
wholesome pipes. 

If  they  wish  to  know  topography,  let 
them  go  to  Col.  Fremont — if  they  desire 
discussions  of  the  bearing  of  the  enterprise 
on  the  world's  commerce,  let  them  go  to 
Mr.  Whitney — if  they  want  to  hear  some- 
thing of  ways  and  means,  let  them  apply 
to  the  Editors  and  the  Memphis  Conven- 
tion— ^if  they  wish  a  gauge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  buffalo-bull  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  corps  of  topographical  En- 
gineers, Col.  Benton  is  their  man — Lieu- 
tenant Maury  will  furnish  a  set  of  inter- 
esting facts  relating  to  the  tides,  currents, 
and  winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  bearing, 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  Congressional  re- 
ports, the  newspapers  and  magazines,  will 
supply  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
whicfa^  when  found,  will  gratify  our  friends 
▼asUy  more  than  any  resume  which  we 
might  have  the  skill  or  patience  to  pre- 
pare. Our  pathway  leadis  along  the  high 
road  of  oosmical  speculation,  where  reis- 
ers of  strong  minds  and  philosophical  spi- 
rit, will  prefer  to  foUow,  rather  than 
scramble  through  the  rocks  and  sand- 
banks of  the  safer,  but  more  terrestrial 
path  from  which  we  have  just  turned 
aside. 


There  is  an  old  saw,  which  drily  ad- 
Tises  producers  of  poultry  to  postpone  the 
census  of  their  juvenile  fowls  till  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  has  tally  terminated. 
The  wisdom  of  the  counsel  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  observed  the  va- 
riety of  disasters  which  may  befall  the 
embryo  hen,  before  the  appearance  of  its 
bill  through  the  spherical  wall  which  in- 
closes it,  gladdens  the  maternal  breast 
In  short,  '&s  an  unimpeachable  old  saw, 
which  wiU  outlast  the  Iliad.  To  disregard, 
however,  its  iiymictions  for  once,  permit 


us  here  to  count  a  few  of  our  chickens, 
even  befbre  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  temp^ 
tation  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  iron  trail  shall  traverse  the  prairies 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Oregon,  and 
to  enjoy  by  anticipation,  a  few  of  the  ma- 
nifold comforts  whch  will  then  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  citizens  of  our  country,  is  so 
seductive,  that  Humboldt  himself,  before 
entering  on  the  promised  course  of  "  cos- 
mical  speculation,"  would,  I  believe,  wet 
his  whistle  at  this  fountain  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  enduring  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
altitudes  before  him. 

It  is  calculated  that  when  we  get  our 
track  through  to  San  Francisco  or  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  and  have  our  line  of  mail 
steamers  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  we  in  the 
cis-Missourian  States  will  get  our  China 
mail  in  some  forty-five  days.  Now  is  it  not 
evident  that  when  one  can  ^  put  a  girdle 
around  the  earth,"  at  that  rate,  we  want 
no  Ariels  ?  It  will  then  be  well  worth 
one's  while  to  live.  I  get  my  crate  of 
long-legged  fowls  from  Shanghai,  or  my 
package  of  parrots  from  Pekin,  or  my  bale 
of  tigers  froifi  Bengal,  in  the  calendar 
month  succeeding  the  day  of  their  ship- 
ment The  ape,  chattering  assthetics  m 
the  groves  of  Japan  in  June,  finds  himself 
in  dog-days  transferred  to  the  top  of  my 
barrel-organ  in  the  Bowery,  and  the  Tar- 
tar Khan  tcom  the  outer-shadow  of  the 
Great- Wall,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  he 
bids  adieu  to  the  little  Tartars  in  the 
door  of  his  own  tent,  sips  his  bowl  of 
mare's-milk  beside  my  mahogany  at  Chi- 
cago !    Think  of  these  things. 

Consider  further,  with  what  delight  I 
fly  from  the  scorcning  dog^star  to  the 
shadows  of  the  North  Pass,  or  sit  under 
the  dripping  summits  of  St  Helen's.  To 
escape  the  clamor  of  the  town  and  the 
gubble  of  dunces,  I  leave  the  train  at  a 
way-station  in  the  middle  of  the  moim- 
tains,  and  thence  wind  through  goi^  and 
canon  to  the  inmost  glen,  where  now  the 
grizzly  matron  caches  her  incapable  cubs 
what  time  she  prowls  in  search  of  man  or 
beast  to  feed  them  withal.  But  as  I  there 
sit  wrapped  in  cosmical  speculation,  the 
red  man  doth  not  make  my  jacket  a  mark 
for  his  arrow,  neither  does  the  ursine  mo- 
ther take  me  in  her  mouth  to  her  rocky 
kitchen,  for  Bruin  and  Bed  Ishmael  have 
been  crushed  to  death  by  the  Iron  Herald 
—a  sad  thing  to  think  of,  indeed.  Yet, 
what  help  was  there  for  it?  What  asylum 
could  we  entice  them  into  ?  And  yet,  to 
leave  them  here  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of;  for  think,  philanthropist, 
what  culture  or  what  study  could  make 
a  tolerable  hotel-proprietor  out  of  a 
<<  grizzly"  even  with  the  latitudinarian 
a]k>wance  of  "  good  intentions."  Even,  sup- 
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pose  that  your  precepts  had  pierced  his 
shaggy  ear,  and  that  Caliban  with  the  best 
of  intentions  should  ^'seek  to  merit  a  share 
of  the  public  patronage" — alas,  would  he 
not  be  a  bear,  after  all,  and  when  you  be- 
spoke a  tit-bit  as  a  lunch  for  your  fair 
companion,  would  he  not  quite  probably 
deposit  on  her  lap  a  whole  quarter 
freshly  torn  from  a  wild  horse  ?  No,  edu- 
cation, march  of  mind,  and  all  that^  will 
go  a  great  way  toward  refining  the  untu- 
tored nature^  but  as  for  this  original 
American,  this  scion  of  the  undisputedly 
Jirst  &mily,  he  is  savage  hopelessly,  ana 
unless  muzzled  will  eat  the  second  families 
bodily  and  uncooked. 

Or  to  leave  these  pretty  reveries,  be- 
hold the  steamer  bearing  his  black  plume 
through  the  Archipelago— red  islanders 
meanwhile  watching  from  the  promonto- 
ries,  and  pagan  priests  gazing  from  the 
watch-towers  of  their  idols.  Around  yon- 
der bays,  now  shaded  by  forests  of  fir  and 
pine,  hear  the  steady  roar  of  commerce, 
the  coughing  of  engines,  and  the  clamor 
of  anvils.  Behold  innumerable  herds 
grazing  on  the  ancient'  pastures  of  the 
bufialo.  Listen  to  the  halloo  of  the 
herdsmen  in  the  mountain-girt  basins  of 
Oregon.  Hear  the  blasts  of  miners  on 
the  hills,  the  chorus  of  bargemen  on  the 
rivers,  and,  rising  above  all,  the  infernal 
horn  of  the  locomotive,  quavering  in  the 
gorges  like  the  gathermg-crjr  of  a  Prince 
of  Pandemonium ! 

Perhaps  as  we  watch,  rumors  of  wars 
are  in  the  winds.  War-snips  are  standing 
across  the  Pacific  toward  our  shores — not 
sluggard  men-of-war  wallowing  the  brine 
beneath  their  hills  of  canvas,  but  long 
leviathans,  fire-winged,  with  armies 
hidden  in  their  trunks.  Scouting  vessels 
behold  them  afar  off  after  nightfall, 
emerging  like  torch-bearing  apparitions 
from  the  thundeiKdouds  Uiat  wall  the 
horizon.  Swifter  than  sea-gulls  the 
scouts  fly  landward,  and  signal  the 
coming  enemy.  In  an  hour  the  intelli- 
gence is  at  the  War-Office:  in  another  it 
has  sped  to  all  quarters  of  the  land.  Next 
day,  hosts  of  minute-men  are  moving 
across  the  prairies  in  cars  swifter  than  the 
wild  horses  that  erst  galloped  there  be- 
fore the  pursuing  fire,  and  when  the 
enemy's  ships  are  ready  to  disgorge  their 
armies,  the  fire-eaters  of  the  Republic 
stand  ranged  on  the  shore,  with  matches 
alight,  guns  trained,  cartridges  rammed 
home,  and  the  next  Presidency  looming 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Commander-in- 
Ohief  and  idl  his  Brigadiers.  Admiral 
Sir  Ajax  Dunderguns,  seeing  from  the 
deck  of  His  Majesty's  Steamer  Leviathaq, 
that  preparations  have  been  made  to  give 
ft  public  reception  on  his  landing,  is 


for  a  moment  nonplussed,  and  orders  the 
fleet  to  come  to  andior  just  out  of  gunshot 
frt>m  the  shore,  while  he  considers  in 
what  manner  to  do  honor  to  the  hospitft- 
lity  of  the  "  authorities."  Before  the  ve9> 
sels  have  been  half  an  hour  at  anchor,  en- 
terprising patentees  from  Connecticut  are 
screwing  torpedoes  to  their  keels.  By  and 
by — pop ! — goes  one  of  His  Majesty's  fri- 
gates—Pop !  pop ! — in  a  minute  go  a  cou- 
ple more  like  the  corks  of  champagne 
bottles — ^then  another  pop !  and  by  and 
by,  while  all  gaze  in  consternation — bang ! 
with  a  crash  of  thunder,  the  twin-brother 
of  Leviathan,  anchored  a  cable's  length 
from  the  Admiral,  bounds  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, bursts  asunder  vrith  a  flash  and  a 
roar,  and  falls  back — ^food  for  diving- 
bells  I  Admiral  Sir  Ajax  Dunderguns, 
K.O.B.,  sweating  dreadfully,  agnals  the 
residue  of  the  fleet  to  back  water,  and 
puts  to  sea  with  precipitation,  not  know- 
mg  whose  patent  may  be  screwed  to  his 
own  keel,  and  feeling  very  much  like  ft 
man  who  suspects  that  a  hornet  has  got 
under  his  clothes,  and  may  sting  him  at 
any  moment.  Thus  the  Unicom  of 
Albion  turns  tail,  and  seeks  safety  in  a 
headlong  scamper,  like  the  elephants  of 
Pyrrhus,  made  frantic  by  the  fireballs  of 
the  Romans.  Thus  the  clouds  of  war, 
which  anon  rose  grumbling  above  the 
western  sky,  are  rolled  bacl^ard  in  ra^ 
ged  heaps,  as  when  a  herd  of  cattle  is  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  lion,  the  bullocks  in 
the  van  wheel  badk  upon  the  others,  and 
great  confusion  of  horns  and  hoofs  ensue. 
"  Perhaps  the  objector  may  urge,"  (as 
clergymen  say  when  about  to  go  into  the 
ring  with  some  poor  shabby  scoundrel  of  a 
man-of-stravr.  that  has  not  sense  enough 
left  in  his  noddle  after  the  pummelling  of 
five  generations  of  divines,  even  to  show 
which  way  tiie  wmd  blows),  that  these  an- 
ticipations of  advantage  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  will  be  disappointed  by  the 

grevalenoe  oi  peace  and  hannony  in  the 
uman  brotherhood  by  the  time  that  our 
railway  communication  with  the  Pacific 
shall  be  perfected. 

Possibly  this  may  spoil  the  egg,  but 
we  coimt  upon  this  chicken  vnth  much 
confidence.  That  the  human  race  is  a 
brotherhood,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  denied  hj 
the  sons  <^  Adam;  but  that  it  is  a  fiunilj 
which  sets  a  very  good  example  to  the 
neighbors,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is 
ab«>lutely  necessary  for  every  govern- 
ment on  the  earUi  to  go  armed  like  a  des^ 
perado.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  at 
least  a  half  a  dozen  of  our  older  brothers 
who  envy  us  the  possession  of  our  many- 
colored  coat^  and  would  be  glad  to  sell 
ns  to  the  Egyptians  any  day.  No  man 
of  disoeroment  has  the  remotest  hope  that 
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either  Paul  or  Apollos  will  be  able  to 
work  a  change  in  their  propensities,  be- 
tween the  date  of  these  presents  and  the 
evening  which  we  have  set  down  for  the 
public  reception  of  friend  Dunderguns 
some  years  hence.  The  objector  need 
not  be  alarmed.  The  desperate  uglmess 
of  the  himum  disposition  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  an  epidemic  of  harmony 
will  not  carry  off  the  war-establishments 
of  the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
must  go  on  fortifying,  drilling,  and  taUc- 
iDg  big  for  a  century,  at  the  very  least  cal- 
culation. There  will  be  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars.  Castles  will  be  blown  up — walls 
will  be  battered  down — cities  will  be  fired 
— <Apitals  bombarded — bastions  stormed 
— strong-holds  escaladed.  Empires  will  be 
smitten  to  the  earth — armies  will  be  trod- 
den under  foot — fleets  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ocean  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
cannon  balls,  and  the  great  brotherhood 
joining  in  internecine  strife^  will  glory  in 
destruction  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  Art 
and  science  have  not  yet  quieted  the  sa- 
vage temper  of  man.  Christ's  Gospel  has 
not  yet  cast  out  the  legion  of  devils  by 
which  he  is  driven  amongst  the  tombs ;  but 
covetousness  of  rule,  greed  of  conquest, 
and  all  those  mighty  passions  which  sway 
nations,  are  yet  as  strong  and  as  cruel  as 


in  the  days  of  those  old  pagan  dynasties 
that  draped  the  earth  captive  at  their 
chariot  wheels. 

One  living  in  a  cage  of  lions  cannot  do 
a  wiser  thing  than  to  become  a  porcupine. 

If  Joseph's  brothers  wUl  sell  him  to 
Potiphar,  Joseph's  discretion  will  illus- 
trate itself,  by  making  it  apparent  to 
Simeon  and  Gad  that  they  will  make 
more  money  by  keeping  their  hands  off 
him,  and  selling  Reul]«n  instead.  Our  fa- 
thers persisted  m  their  fancy  that  at  some 
day  the  robber  powers  of  tho  old  world 
would  band  together  to  crush  Freedom  in 
her  new-found  home.  That  association 
of  banditti  seem  likely  to  have  so  much 
employment  at  home,  that  their  antid- 
pated  professional  tour  will  hardly  be  ex- 
pected at  present.  Still  a  fortunate  turn 
of  circumstances  may  enable  the  ma- 
nager to  announce  his  troupe  much  ear- 
lier than  we  anticipate.  Our  elders  were 
by  no  means  blind  men,  and  we  have 
often  before  found  their  hints  well  worth 
attending  to.  In  this  case  it  will  do  no 
harm,  at  least,  to  bear  the  warning  in 
mind,  notwithstanding  we  are  so  exceed- 
ing wise,  and  so  exceedingly  sharp,  and  so 
much  superior  in  all  respects  to  the 
«  old  folks." 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  TBDE  DAY  0WI5  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


TO  the  scientific  naturalist,  and  to  the 
mere  amateur  explorer  of  the  secret 
charms  and  mysteries  of  nature,  there  are 
few  more  attractive  pointe  in  the  beautiful 
study  which  they  both  pursue,  than  the 
observation  of  the  exquisite  nicety  with 
which  the  whole  system  is  constructed ; 
no  link  wanting  in  the  wondrous  chain  of 
creation,  no  abrupt  transition,  no  check  or 
pause  in  the  interminable  succession  and 
gradation  of  kindred  or  allied  species,  each 
following  the  last,  and  seeming  naturally 
to  spring  from  it,  with  pointe  of  similarity, 
rarying  step  by  step,  small  by  degrees 
and  b^utifolly  less,  until  every  allotted 
station  has  ite  appropriate  occupant,  and 
no  function  can  be  imagined  which  has 
not  ite  appointed  exercise  and  office. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  human  in- 
tellect, with  ite  limited  range  and  finite 
capacity,  to  discover  the  purposes,  or  duly 
appredato  the  boundless  utility  and  per- 
fect excellence  of  all  and  every  one  of  the 
phases  of  infinite  creation.  More  especial- 
ly has  it  disturbed  and  perplexed  many 
inquiring  spirite  of  the  truest  and  most 
earnest  believers,  how  to  account,  in  a 
world  arisino-  from  the  fiat  of  the  All 


Good,  fbr  the  existence  of  natural  evil,  as 
it  would  appear,  on  a  limited  and  unphi- 
losophical  view,  to  exist  in  the  instincts, 
habitudes,  and  dispositions  of  many  gene- 
ra of  the  brute  creation ;  the  carnivorous 
more  particularly,  which  are  found  m  eve- 
ry phase  of  the  animal  world,  from  the 
mighty  mammalia,  and  swift- winged  rapa- 
cious birds  of  prey,  to  the  stealthy  repti- 
lia,  the  voracious  fishes,  veritable  Tritons 
among  the  minnows,  and  even  to  the  in- 
sect tribes,  some  of  which,  in  every  order, 
family,  and  genus,  subsist  by  the  destruo- 
tion  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Without  entering  on  a  discussion  as  to 
how  far  we  can,  in  our  present  condition, 
seeing  only  now  "as  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  discover  and  decide  the  real  com- 
parisons of  suffering,  whether  of  men  or 
animals;  and  pronounce  when,  and  by 
how  much,  this  escape  from  the  sea  and 
storm  of  life  is  more  lamenteble  or  more 
desirable  than  that — which,  considering 
that  we  cannot  envisage  the  contingencies, 
perhaps,  consequent  on  a  different  result 
m  the  present,  must  be  at  least  uncertain 
— and  certainly  without  daring  to  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  the  power  of  explaining 
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or  bringing  into  clear  light  what  He  of 
purpose  has  left  unexplained  and  dark,  we 
may  at  least  venture,  without  offence,  to 
suggest  a  reason  as  patent,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  destructive  agents,  subsisting  them- 
selves on  the  life  of  others,  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  recognized  at  once,  as  a 
sufficient  cause,  whether  it  be  the  true 
cause  or  not,  for  this  seeming  anomaly, 
but  most  real  harmony  and  consistency 
in  the  terrestrial  works  of  the  Creator. 
That  is,  in  one  word,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  whole  vegetable  world,  to  support  a 
tithe  even  of  the  existing  links  of  earth, 
air,  and  water,  as  they  are  now  seen, 
thinned  and  reduced  one  and  all  by  their 
oontinuall  V  and  implacably  pursuing  ene- 
mies, much  less  as  they  would  have  been 
seen  at  this  day,  had  they  all  been  v^e- 
tarians,  all  gone  on,  since  the  order  was 
given,  at  creation's  dawn,  to  increase  and 
multiply,  without  other  limitation  than 
that  of  natural  disease  and  death. 

YHiat  are  the  degrees  of  sensibility  in 
various  creatures  from  plants,  grasses, 
trees,  to  the  mollusc,  the  oyster,  the  self- 
reproducing  cold-blooded  reptile,  the  mute 
fii^  the  half-reasoning  dog,  and  semi-hu- 
man elephant,  up  to  the  Bushman,  the 
Esquimaux,  and  last  as  highest,  the  ner- 
vous, sanguine,  intellectual  man  of  tiie 
Caucasian  breed,  none  can  conjecture,  or 
presume  to  say.  But  it  is  nearly  clear, 
and  agreed  on  by  greatest  physiologists, 
that  the  higher  the  nervous  and  cerebral 
organization  of  the  creature,  in  like  degree 
the  higher  his  sensibilities  and  suscepti- 
bilities, whether  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

Almost  self  evident  is  one  thing,  that 
the  mere  physical  pang  ending  in  sudden 
death,  whether  infficted  by  the  cannon- 
shot,  the  tiger's  paw,  the  eagle's  beak,  or 
the  serpent's  fang,  as  unconnected  with 
any  thing  of  preparedness  for  death,  which 
in  the  lower  animals  is  a  point  not  to  be 
considered,  bears  no  comparison  whatever, 
in  regard  of  suffering^  to  the  protracted 
struggles  of  mortal  disease,  the  miseries 
of  paralyzed  old  age,  much  less  to  the 
agonies  of  thirst  and  fiunine,  which  are 
the  natural  termination  of  the  lives  of  am- 
mals,  whether  of  field  or  forest^  air  or 
ocean,  in  their  wild  condition. 

Most  violent  deaths  are  un(juestionably 
far  less  painful  to  him  who  dies,  than  the 
feverish  bed  of  slow,  natural  disease ;  ho- 
rdes that  the  suddenness  of  the  bloody  and 
rash  end  precludes  the  possibility  of  men- 
tal anguish.  And  this  last  consideration 
it  is,  which  renders  ^'  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  "  things  especially  fearful  to 
the  man  who  would  have  time  to  think 
lest  his  soul  perish  also ;  while  to  the  ani- 
mal, which  has  no  consciousness  of  sin,  or 
hope  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  the  ab- 


sence of  time  wherein  to  suffer  is  matter 
of  the  highest  mercy. 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  howeveri 
certain  it  is  that  the  increase  of  every  ani- 
mal race,  civilized  man  alone  excepted,  is 
ehecked,  limited,  prevented,  above  an  ea- 
tablished  standani,  by  the  regular  de- 
struction of  its  surplus,  or  excess,  through 
the  agency  of  its  natural,  appointed  ene- 
mies; which  become  scarce  or  plentiful 
themselves,  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  their  prey.  Thus, 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  afflict- 
ed and  panic-stricken  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  hordes  of  travelling  squirrels, 
which,  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
entered  the  cultivated  regions  from  tiie 
northern  wilderness,  and  literally  laid  the 
country  bare,  devastating  one  field  before 
entering  another,  and  leaving  little  better 
than  a  desert  behind  them. 

No  means  that  were  suggested  had  the 
smallest  success  in  thinning,  much  less 
overpowering  these  pests  of  agriculture ; 
and,  their  numbers  defying  all  hope  of 
eradicating  them,  a  famine  began,  at  the 
last,  to  be  seriously  apprehended ;  when, 
suddenly,  where  foxes  had  been  compara- 
tively unknown  before,  foxes  appeared  by 
thousands  and  tens  or  thousands,  no  one 
knew  whence  nor  how,  and  devouring  the 
swarms  of  field  squirrels,  became  so  fat 
and  lazy,  before  autumn,  that  they  were 
run  down  by  men  on  foot  and  knocked  on 
the  head  with  sticks,  in  such  numbers 
that,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
their  peltries,  and  the  fur  and  meat  of  the 
bears,  which  in  turn  came  in  pursuit  of 
the  glutted  foxes  and  fattened  on  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  went  far  to  remune- 
rate the  farmer  for  the  destruction  of  his 
crops. 

In  like  manner,  as  every  hunter  can 
tell,  when  doer  become,  from  any  cause, 
superabundant  in  any  region  of  the  coun- 
try, where  wolves  have  been  apparently 
almost  extinct  for  ages,  those  savage  beasts 
of  prey  will  reappear,  and  prevent  the 
wild  cattle  of  the  waste  from  encroaching 
too  far  on  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  man,  and  of  the  domestic  am- 
mals  necessary  to  his  well-being. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  well 
proved;  namely,  that  by  the  undue  and 
wanton  destruction  of  the  races  of  de- 
stroyers, at  the  hands  of  man,  the  races 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  held  in 
check,  if  not  destroyed  by  them,  may  be 
augmented  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  become, 
however  individually  insignificant,  of  se- 
rious detriment  to  a  country,  insomuch 
that  the  aid  of  legislation  has  been  in- 
voked for  their  protection.  Especially 
has  this  been  Uie  case  in  the  instance  of 
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the  small  birds  and  warblers,  which  have 
within  a  few  years  been  nearly  annihila- 
ted in  many  districts  by  wanton  pot- 
footers,  so  that  insects,  caterpillars,  and 
grabs,  of  all  the  most  destructive  species, 
were  becoming  incalculably  troublesome 
and  numerous,  and  actually  threatened  an 
Egyptian  plague  of  flies  and  locusts. 

Hence  it  becomes,  at  once,  apparent  how 
nicely  adapted  to  their  ends  are  the  means 
employed  by  Providence,  and  how  justly 
balanoed  and  defined  are  the  instruments 
employed  to  preserve  the  harmony  and 
consistency  of  nature,  and  to  further  the 
utility  of  the  whole. 

n^  bearing  this  scheme  ever  in  mind, — 
ior  it  seems  too  well  established  to  admit 
80  vague  a  term  as  theory — we  apply  our- 
selves closely  to  the  observation  of  the  va- 
lious  races  of  destroyed  and  destroyed, 
we  shall  find  that  precisely  where  one 
species  of  the  rapaces  ceases  from  its  de- 
predations, another  species  commences  its 
sphere  of  havoc.  So  that,  while  no  order 
of  the  camivora  lacks  its  peculiar  and 
appropriate  prey,  no  order  of  the  smaller 
and  nominally  gentler  animals  is  without 
its  particular,  and,  as  it  were,  predestined 
enemies,  by  whom  its  increase  js  limited 
and  its  numbers  kept  within  bounds.  1 
say  nominally  gentler,  because  our  appli- 
cation of  terms  indicative  of  human  pas- 
sions and  propensities,  to  brute  animals 
and  their  habitudes  and  instincts,  is  natu- 
rally incorrect  and  ill-defined ;  as,  indeed, 
the  very  deductions,  which  we  draw  from 
the  application  of  those  instincts,  are  inap- 
plicable, one-sided,  and  unjust. 

In  the  first  place,  we  abhor  in  animals, 
and  stigmatize  with  opprobrious  names, 
habits  and  practices  entirely  analogous  to 
oor  own,  and  differing  from  them  only  in 
degree,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  victims  to 
their  appetites,  or  exigencies. 

Thus  we  call  the  tiger  and  the  lion 
emel,  ferocious,  savage,  and  the  like; 
merely  because,  endowed  with  the  like 
carnivorous  propensities  to  our  own,  they 
indulge  them  on  different  objects,  and  for 
the  most  part  on  creatures  with  which  we 
hold  some  relation  either  of  kindred  or  of 
sympathy,  or  perhaps  merely  of  admira- 
tion for  their  grace,  innocence,  or  beauty. 

The  appetite  of  the  felines  for  human 
fiesh,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
for  the  venison  of  the  graceful  antelope, 
the  gentle  doe,  or  the  tunid  weeping  ca- 
meleopard,  is,  though  certainly  more  ob- 
noxious to  our  own  fears  or  feelings,  no 
whit  more  cruel  or  ferocious  than  our  own 
taste  for  succulent  beef-steaks,  or  frolick- 
some  yoimg  lambs,  or  delicate  spring 
chickens.  Nor  is  their  mode  of  slaughter- 
ing one  particle  more  cruel  than  our  own, 
nor  even  more  painful  to  the  sufferer. 


All  testimony  shows  that  in  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  intentional  cru- 
elty, no  infliction  of  needless  or  wanton 
torture,  unless  in  perverted  man's  nature; 
who,  alone  of  animals,  has  invented  racks 
and  engines,  especially  constructed  for  in- 
flicting anguish  on  the  frame  of  his  bro- 
ther man.  Each  living  thing,  that  kills 
others  for  its  own  support,  kills  with  the 
best  application  of  the  weapons  nature 
has  given  it,  at  the  least  expense  of  time 
and  &oubIe ;  and,  in  every  victim  to  the 
huge  paw  of  the  felines,  or  the  cleaving 
beak  of  the  accipitrines,  the  merciful  wish 
is  realized,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
Scottish  host  to  Marmion's  bold  esquires : 

**  Stronff  be  the  arm,  and  Bare  the  blow, 
And  viort  thspang  that  lays  thee  low." 

Again,  we  nickname  the  lordly  eagle 
mercUess  and  savage,  who  rides  the  wings 
of  the  hurricane,  rejoices  in  the  blue  glare 
of  the  lightning  flash,  and  gazes  undazzled 
at  the  noonday  sun,  because  he  grips  in 
his  murderous  talons  the  bleating  &wn, 
or  the  complaining  wood  dove,  which  we 
compassionate  because  they  shrink,  and 
shudder,  and  complain,  with  something 
that  reminds  us  of  human  capacity  to 
sufier  and  lament ;  while  we  name  the  fa- 
miliar robin-redbreast,  the  most  gentle 
and  afiectionate,  the  moon-serenading 
nightingale,  the  most  delicate  and  gracious 
of  the  birds  of  heaven,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  agonies  of  the  mute  wonn  or  cater- 
pillar, that  writhes  out  its  last  anguish 
m  the  warbler's  beak. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  injustice  done  by 
man's  judgment  to  the  characters,  if  we 
may  so  term  them,  of  animals;  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  cruelties,  which  he  in- 
flicts, either  in  wantonness  or  thought- 
lessness, on  those  of  the  inferior  races, 
which  are  neither  competent  to  resist,  or 
to  complain,  under  their  sufferings. 

This  last  fiict  is  perhaps  not  unworthy 
of  a  moment's  reflection.  Would  eeis 
have  been  skinned  alive,  from  time  im- 
memorial to  this  present  day,  if  they  could 
shed  tears  in  their  anguish,  and  complain 
so  as  to  melt,  or  howl  so  as  to  terrify, 
the  hearts  of  all  bystanders  ?  Would  the 
patient  and  enduring  ass  have  been  bar- 
barously beaten  from  the  days  of  Balaam, 
when  for  once  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
spake,  if  he  could  either  lament  like  a 
man,  or  resist  like  his  conquerors,  the  de- 
sert barb,  and  forest  zebra  ? 

We  admit,  and  rejoice  to  admit,  that 
the  fanciful  absurdities  of  closet  natural- 
ists, laboring  to  round  eloquent  periods 
and  frame  fictitious  woes  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, such  as  Buffon,  the  Plutarch  and  the 
Kotzebue  combmed  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, are  fast  falling  into  disrejAite;  and 
that  stadents  of  natural  history  now  studyi 
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for  the  most  part,  with  an  ardent  and 
honest  zeal,  trathfullj  to  understand,  and 
patiently  to  develope,  the  mysteries  of  the 
wonderAil  works  of  Qod ;  not  to  gratify 
their  own  ambition,  and  gain  a  brief  re- 
pute for  ingenuity  and  smartness,  by 
coining  fantastic  theories  out  of  empty 
air,  and  manufacturing  characters  for 
royal  kings  of  beasts,  and  puiss^t  rulers 
of  the  air,  no  more  consistent  with  the 
accredited  and  established  nature  of  the 
lion  and  the  eagle,  than  are  the  titles  of 
majesty  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
bare-breeched  negro  of  Honduras  on  the 
Mosi^uito  shore. 

It  IS  m  such  a  spirit,  that  we  propose 
to  dwell,  for  a  little  while,  on  a  class  of 
the  featnered  creation,  to  which  in  all 
ages  the  strangest  notions  of  mysterious 
and  superstitious  awe  have  been  attached ; 
which  played  no  inconspicuous  part  in  the 
hierophantic  lore  of  the  Egyptians,  as  is 
testified  by  their  sculptured  images,  on 
the  walls  of  their  subterranean  temple- 
tombs,  which  are  day  by  day  reyealing 
their  marvels  to  an  astonished  world,  after 
the  lapse  of  countless  generations ;  which, 
in  the  days  of  Greece's  glory,  sat  with 
Minerva  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  bird  divine  of  wisdom  and  of  glory ; 
and  once,  amid  the  reeling  of  the  naval 
fight  at  Salamis,  poised  itself  manifest  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  upon  the  topmast  of 
Themistocles'  trireme,  a  certain  omen  of 
Hellenic  victory;  which,  through  the 
long  centuries  of  Boman  supremacy,  was 
venerated  as  a  singular  and  awful  omen, 
whensoever  he  ventured  forth  from  his 
congenial  shadows  into  the  light  of  day ; 
which,  after  consorting  with  witches  and 
necromancers,  through  the  long  darkness 
of  the  middle  i^s,  the  rightrhand  minister 
and  domestic  fowl  of  necromancers,  fiend- 
wakers,  and  doers  of  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
is  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
the  object  of  strange  awe  and  the  subject 
of  the  wildest  legends,  among  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
even  among  the  better  bom  of  melancholy 
and  superstitious  temperament. 

The  owl,  next  in  the  scale  of  the  rapa- 
cious birds  to  the  proud  sun-soaring  eagles, 
to  the  swift-winged  and  noble  &lcons,  to 
the  fork-tailed  kites  and  drde-wheeling 
buzzards,  is,  in  truth,  though  no  more  like 
to  these  in  proud  port  and  puissant  bear- 
ing than  was  Handet's  spirit  of  light  to  a 
goblin  damned,  by  no  means  the  sordid, 
loathsome,  lurking,  obscene  fowl,  which 
he  has  been  depicted  by  many  of  the  school 
of  wiseacres  to  whom  we  have  before  al- 
luded. Nor  is  he  devoid,  in  almost  every 
instance,  of  daring  courage,  and  in  some 
instances,*  especially  of  the  larger  species, 
of  spirited  oountemuice  and  bold  demeanor. 


The  owls,  occupying,  as  I  have  observed, 
the  next  grade  to  the  buzzards,  which  are 
the  slowest  on  the  wing,  the  laziest  in 
habit,  and  perhaps  the  least  courageous 
of  the  falconicUB^  commence  their  range  of 
depredation,  as  might  be  expected,  almost 
exactly  where  that  of  their  bolder  and 
swifter  neighbors  terminate ;  a  few  of  the 
owls,  whose  habits  are  more  diurnal  than 
those  of  the  others  of  their  class,  trenching 
on  the  province  of  the  falcon  tribe,  and 
taking  the  same  prey  with  them '  in  the 
broad  daylight,  gallantly  and  hy  force. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  move- 
ments of  this  tribe  are  nocturnal,  and  their 
prey  such  as  they  can  surprise  by  pouno- 
mg  on  them  in  their  roosts,  if  birds,  while 
sleeping  in  exposed  spots,  as  open  mea- 
dows and  the  like,  where  by  the  singular 
structure  of  their  large  eyes  they  can 
easily  detect  them  among  the  deepest  sha- 
dows; or,  as  they  take  them,  if  quadru- 
peds, while  rambling  about  like  them- 
selves in  search  of  food  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  gliding  upon  them  unheard 
and  unforeseen  upon  their  wide,  downy 
pinions,  singularly  adapted  for  noiseless 
flight,  and  mastenng  them  with  their  po> 
tent  talons  and  curved  hawk-like  beaks. 

The  larger  day  species,  as  the  eagle- 
owl,  noblest  of  his  race,  tne  great  snowy 
owl  of  the  north,  and  that  greatest  of  tkn 
tribe,  the  Arctic  owl,  discovered  by  Bich 
ardson  in  the  far  off  fur-countries,  are 
notable  poachers  and  game-slayers,  strike 
ing  the  mountain  hare,  and  pouncing  on 
the  ptarmigan  and  grouse,  as  certainly 
and  boldly  as  if  they  were  not  mousing 
owls,  but  falcons,  towering  in  their  prido 
of  place.  The  majority,  however,  are  fee*- 
er^on  the  tribes  of  the  darkness,  nigh^ 
warbling  birds,  field  mice,  moles,  liza^rds^ 
frogs,  and  whatever  of  small  weak  quad- 
rupeds or  birds,  not  excluding  the  leather^ 
winged  shrill-sounding  bat,  they  may 
either  surprise  in  motion,  or  pounce  upon 
while  at  rest  Some  few  will  become  as- 
siduous nightly  visitants,  most  murderous 
to  the  inmates  of  henroosts,  where  the 
birds  are  exposed  to  their  depredations ; 
and  some  have  been  known  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  pigeon  cotes  unsuspected, 
and  therein  at  will  to  fluster  the  inhabW 
tants,  as  did  Oaius  Marcius  of  old,  the 
Volsces  in  Corioli. 

The  owls  of  North  America  are  four- 
teen in  number,  of  specific  varieties ;  and, 
although  most  persons  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  asinine  species  among 
birds,  deceived  by  the  hjrxKxsritically  stolid 
appearance  of  the  fowl,  wiU  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  repay  the  trouble  of  him 
who  cares  to  investigate  their  manners 
and  habits,  a  little  more  narrowly  than 
usual. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  not 
arrive  at  the  high  renown  of  the  famous 
scions  of  chivalry,  the  gentle  falcons,  who 
were  belieyed  to  remain  true  through  all 
extremities,  through  all  changes  of  for- 
tune to  the  good  knights  their  masters, 
antQ  the  vital  spark  should  be  extinguish- 
ed, and  then,  leaving  the  senseless  clay 
"in  c<^d  obstruction's"  apathy  to  traverse 
land,  sea,  and  barren  wastes  of  air,  until 
they  found  the  lady-love,  or  the  brother 
in  arms,  of  the  poor  chevalier,  and  reported 
the  tidings  of  his  fall,  made  certain  by 
their  voiceless  presence. 

It  is  not  probable  that  they  will  ever 
divide  the  honors  of  my  lady's  aviary 
with  the  slender  and  melodious  mocking- 
bird, or  share  her  affections  with  the  soft 
and  tender  dove ;  but,  should  they  be  pro- 
moted to  the  occupancy  of  a  quamt  abode 
in  the  ruined  towers  of  some  old  Norman 
keep,  real  or  simulative,  such  as  they  oc- 
cnpy  in  Arundel  castle,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex  near  the  British  channel,  our 
reputation  on  it,  they  will  not  be  found, 
ignorance  and  superstition  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  deserve  the  character 
of  obscene,  rapacious,  stolid  fowls  of  night, 
but  to  possess  a  combination  of  instincts 
as  sagacious,  habits  as  interesting,  and  in- 
telligence, at  the  least,  as  well  defined  as 
any  others  more  favorsd  of  the  feathered 


The  owls  of  the  United  States,  are,  as  I 
have  observed,  fourteen  in  number,  inclu- 
ding a  great,  recently  established,  variety, 
mentioned  by  Bonaparte,  and  before  him, 
by  Dr.  Latham,  as  inhabiting  arctic  Ame- 
rica, and  classified  from  an  examination  of 
Hudson's  Bay  specimens,  as  the  arctic  or 
white  homed  owl,  the  largest,  and  perhaps 
the  boldest  of  the  family,  exceeding  in 
size  even  the  great  Virginian  homed  owl, 
or  eagle  owl  of  Europe,  which  is  common 
to  both  continents,  and  probably  identical. 

Of  these  owls,  several  are  common  to 
America,  Europe,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia ;  and  three  or  four  to  portions  so 
remote  of  this  continent,  that  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  known  of  their 
manners  or  instincts,  they  having  been  for 
the  most  part  classified  from  preserved 
specimens,  brought  in  by  chance  voyagers, 
who  have  not  closely  attended  to  their 
peculiarities  or  instincts. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
neat  cinereous  owl,  strix  cinerea  of 
Linnseus,  measuring  30^  inches  in  length, 
by  48  in  clear  extent,  and  said  to  inhabit 
the  regions  north  of  42^,  and  to  nest  in 
high  trees.  I  cannot,  however,  but  sus- 
pect some  confusion  respecting  this  enor- 
mens  bird,  which  is  represent^  as  vastly 
larger  than  either  the  great  homed  Yir- 
gjnkui  owl,  or  the  snowy  owl,  with  both 
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of  which  I  am  familiar,  and  as  inhabiting 
districts  within  the  easy  scope  and  cogni- 
zance of  all  sportsmen  and  men  of  science. 
Yet,  of  a  surety,  no  such  bird  is  familiacly 
known  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  or  in  the  Ganadas, 
with  the^una  of  which,  generally,  I  am 
not  unacquainted.  It  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  great  arctic  owl  referred  to 
above  as  the  bubo  arctica,  which  Rich- 
ardson believes  also  to  be  the  same  with 
the  stria:  scandiaca  of  Linnaeus,  and 
which  was  first  accurately  described  in 
his  Northern  Zoology.  The  arctic  or 
white  horned  owl,  bubo  arctica. 

"  This  very  beautifhl  owl  appears,"  says 
Dr.  Kichardson  in  the  narrative  of  his 
first  expedition,  "to  be  rare,  only  one 
specimen  having  been  seen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  exp^tion.  It  was  observed 
flying  at  mid-day  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Carlton  House" — a  trading  post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  Fur 
countries — "and  was  brought  down  by 
an  Indian  boy  with  an  arrow.  I  obtained 
no  information  with  regard  to  its  habits. 
"The  facial  disk  is  very  imperfect;  the 
ears  small  and  without  an  operculum,  as 
in  the  bubo  Virg^iniana  ;  the  ear  feathers 
ample,  but  the  disk  even  smaller  than  in 
the  last-mentioned  bird — viz.  the  Virgin- 
ian homed  owl — and  the  tarsi  somewhat 
longer.  The  toe&  (Similarly  connected. 
The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  and  con- 
siderably rounded,  the  bill  is  strong,  and 
rather  short. 

In  his  second  expedition  Dr.  Richard- 
son had  further  opportunities  of  testmg 
the  habits  of  this  owl,  with  which  he  be- 
came better  acquainted,  as' we  find  from 
the  following  graphic  sentences :  "  It  is 
by  no  means,"  he  says,  "  a  rare  inhabit- 
ant in  the  far  countries,  being  an  inhabit- 
ant of  all  the  woody  districts  lying  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  latitude  67^  or 
68°,  and  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Pacific.  It  is  common  on  the  borders  of 
Great  Bear  Lidce ;  and  there,  and  in  the 
higher  parallels  of  latitude,  it  must  pur- 
sue its  prey  during  the  summer  months 
by  daylight.  It  keeps,  however,  within 
the  woo^  and  does  not  frequent  the 
lower  grounds,  like  the  snowy  owl,  nor 
is  it  so  often  met  with  in  broad  daylight 
as  the  hawk-owl,  but  hunts  principally 
when  the  sun  is  low ;  indeed,  it  is  only 
at  such  times,  when  the  recesses  of  the 
woods  are  deeply  shadowed,  that  the 
American  hare  and  the  marine  animals, 
on  which  this  owl  chiefiy  preys,  come 
forth  to  feed.  On  the  23d  of  May,  I  dis- 
covered a  nest  of  this  owl,  built  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  balsam  poplar  of  sticks  and 
Imed  with  feathers.  It  contained  three 
young,  which  were  covered  with  whitish 
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down.  We  could  get  at  the  nest  only  by 
felling  the  tree,  which  was  remarkably 
thick ;  and  whilst  this  operation  was  go- 
ing on,  the  two  parent  birds  flew  in  circles 
round  the  objects  of  their  care,  keeping 
however  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  be  out 
of  gun-shot  i  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
da^od  by  the  light.  The  young  ones 
were  kept  alive  during  two  months,  when 
they  made  their  escape.  Thev  had  the 
habit  common  to  other  owls,  of  throwing 
themselves  back  and  making  a  loud  snap- 
ping noise  with  their  bills,  when  any  one 
entered  the  room  in  which  they  were 
kept." 

It  is  clear  by  this  account^  that  the 
arctic  owl  is  one  of  the  species  which, 
with  the  snowy  owl.  siimia  nyciea,  the 
great-homed  owl,  buoo  Virginianue,  the 
hawk  owl,  surnia  Junerea^  and  the 
short-eared  owl^  otiuf  hrachyotue.  form 
the  connecting  Imk  between  the  diurnal 
birds  Qf  prey,  eagles,  kites,  buzzards, 
hawks,  ana  fucons,  and  the  true  noctur- 
nal owls,  which  sleep  away  the  hours  of 
daylight  in  the  darkest  and  most  um- 
brageous woodland  haunts,  in  hollow 
trees,  rock-caves,  or  rumed  buildings,  and 
come  forth  to  himt  only  when  it  is  com- 
pletely dark ;  a  season  for  whidi  the  con- 
struction of  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  the 
conformation  of  their  plumage,  downy  and 
soft,  and  admirably  odculated  for  swift, 
noiseless,  gliding  night,  so  singularly  ad- 
apt them. 

I  may  here  observe,  with  Mr.  T.  M, 
Brewer,  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  tiiat  the 
Bubgeneric  nomenclature  of  tins  class  of 
birds  does  not  appear  to  me  in  the  least 
satisfactory,  the  distinctions  being  taken 
in  some  cases  with  reference  to  the  habits, 
and  in  others  to  the  formation,  of  the 
birds,  the  two  particulars  in  no  sense  co- 
inciding ;  since  some  of  the  owls  closely 
allied  in  form  are  diurnal,  and  others  noc- 
turnal, thus  approximating  in  habit  to 
those  which  have  the  least  affinity  to 
themselves  in  shape  and  structure,  and 
vice  versa. 

Thus  the  great  French  naturalist,  Ou- 
vier,  draws  the  distinction  between  the 
eared  owls,  which  have  an  imperfectly  de- 
fined disk  to  the  face,  and  a  small  exter- 
nal orifice  to  the  ears,  and  those  homed 
owls  which  have  full  round  faces  and 
large  auricular  orifices,  giving  to  the 
former  the  title  bubo,  wliile  to  the  latter 
he  assigns  the  subgeneric  term  of  ottis, 

Tet,  whUe  to  the  former  subgenus  he 
gives  the  eagle  owl  of  Europe  for  a  type, 
he  excludes  from  it  the  bidw  VirginianuSy 
or  great  Virginian  homed  owl,  though  it 
agrees  in  all  respects  to  his  own  conditions, 
in  which  it  perfectly  coincidBS  with  the  now* 


ly  defined  arctic  owl,  bubo  arcticuSyOi 
Richardson,  while  it  as  greatly  diners 
from  the  mottled  owl,  bt£a  avio,  which 
has  the  true  cat-like  face,  and  is  purely  a 
nocturnal  bird;  the  habits  of  both  the 
others  being  more  or  less  dixunal.  The 
subgenus  surnia  was  constituted  by 
Dumarit  of  the  day-owls,  without  ear- 
tufts,  with  small,  imperfect  faces,  and  ears 
not  exceeding  those  of  ordinary  birds  of 
prey,  yet  it  includes  the  great  round-faced, 
snowy  owl,  on  account  of  its  habits,  with- 
out respect  to  its  structure  or  appear- 
ance. 

Without  dwelling,  however,  on  such 
discrepancies  longer  than  merely  to  in- 
dicate them  to  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  the 
division  of  the  strigid<B  into  subgenenL 
having  their  basis  solely  on  structural 
points;  and  the  further  subdivisi<m  of 
each  subgenus  into  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
species,  by  whieh  plan  the  absurdity  of 
excludmg  from  the  day-owls  some  of  the 
most  entirely  diurnal  birds,  such  as  the 
Arctic  owl,  which  is  a  bubo,  and  the 
short-eared-owL  which  is  an  otus.  would 
be  avoided,  I  snail  pass  en  to  the  cha- 
racters of  some  of  tiie  most  interesting 
species. 

And  fii-st  of  these,  to  the  great  Virgin- 
ian homed  owl,  wmch  is  assuredly  the 
noblest  and  most  dauntless  of  his  kind, 
known  to  the  temperate  r^ons  of 
America. 

"  This  noted  and  formidable  owl,"  says 
Wilson,  the  oldest,  and  all,  save  Audubon, 
most  picturesque  of  American  ornitholo- 
gists, "  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States.  His  favorite  resi- 
dence, however,  is  in  the  dark  solitudes 
of  deep  swamps,  covered  with  a  grovrth 
of  gigantic  timber ;  and  here,  as  soon  as 
evening  draws  on,  and  mankind  retire  to 
rest,  he  sends  forth  such  sounds  as  seem 
scarcely  to  belong  to  this  world,  stari- 
Img  the  solitary  pilgrim  as  he  slumbers 
by  his  forest  fire. 

Making  night  hldeons. 

Along  the  mountainous  shores  of  the 
Ohio,  and  amidst  the  deep  forests  of  In- 
diana^ alone,  and  reposing  in  the  woods, 
this  ghostly  watchman  has  frequently 
warned  me  of  the  approach  of  morning, 
and  amused  me  witn  his  singular  excla- 
mations, sometimes  swooping  down  and 
around  my  fire,  uttering  a  loud  and  sud- 
den Waugh  O!  Waugh  O!  sufficient 
to  have  iJarmed  a  whole  garrison.  Ho 
has  other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less  melodi- 
ous, one  of  which  very  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  half-suppr^sed  screams  of  a 
person  suffocating,  or  throttled,  and  can- 
not &il  of  being  exceedingly  entertaining 
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to  a  lonely,  benighted  traveller,  in  the 
midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness ! 

This  species  inhabits  the  country  round 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  according  to  Pennant, 
who  considers  it  a  mere  variety  of  the 
eagle  owl  {strix  bubo)  of  Europe,  is 
found  in  Kamschatka;  extends  even  to 
the  Arctic  r^ions,  where  it  is  occasionally 
found  white,  and  even  so  low  as  to  Ash 
trakan. 

"The  great  honied  owl  is  not  migra- 
tory,  but  remaina  with  ua  the  whole  year. 
Daring  the  day  he  Blumbers  in  the  thick 
evergreens  of  deep  swamps,  or  seeks  shelter 
in  large  hollow  trees.  He  is  very  rarely  seen 
abroad  by  day,  and  never  but  when  disturb- 
ed. In  the  month  of  May  they  usually  begin 
to  build.  The  nest  is  generally  placea  in  tne 
fork  of  a  tall  tree,  and  is  constructed  of 
sticks  piled  in  considerable  quantities,  lined 
with  ciry  leaves  and  a  few  feathers.  Some- 
times they  choose  a  hollow  tree ;  and,  in 
that  case,  carry  in  but  few  materiala  The 
female  lays  four  eggs,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  a  hen,  almost  globular,  and  of  a 
pure  white.  In  one  or  these  nests,  after 
the  young  had  flown,  were  found  the  heads 
and  bones  of  two  chickens,  the  legs  and 
head  of  the  golden-winged  woodpecker, 
and  part  of  the  wings  an4i  feathers  of  seve- 
ral other  birds.  It  is  generally  conjectured 
that  they  hatch  but  once  in  the  season. 

The  length  of  the  male  of  this  species  is 
twenty  inches ;  the  bill  is  large,  black,  iind 
strong,  covered  at  the  base  with  a  cere ; 
the  eyes,  golden  yellow  ;  the  horns  are 
three  inches  in  length,  and  very  broad,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  or  fouileen  feathers,  their 
webfl  black,  broadly  edged  with  bright 
tawny ;  face,  rusty,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  a  band  of  black ;  space  between  the 
eves  and  bill,  whitish ;  whole  lower  parts 
elegantly  marked  with  numerous  trans- 
verse bars  of  dusky  on  a  bright  tawny 
ground,  thinly  interspersed  with  white; 
vent,  pale  yellow  ochre,  barred  with  nar- 
row liJies  of  brown ;  legs  and  feet  large, 
and  covered  with  feathers  or  hairy  down 
of  a  pale  brown  color ;  claws,  very  large, 
bine  black ;  tail,  rounded,  extending  about 
an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings,  cross- 
ed with  six  or  seven  narrow  bars  of  brown, 
and  variegated  or  marbled  with  brown  and 
tawny ;  whole  upper  parts  finely  penciled 
with  dusky,  on  a  tawny  and  whitish  ground ; 
chin,  pure  white,  under  that  a  band  of 
brown,  succeeded  by  another  narrow  one 
of  white ;  eyes,  very  large. 

The  female  is  full  two  feet  in  length,  and 
has  not  the  white  on  the  throat  so  pure. 
She  has  also  less  of  the  bright  ferruginous 
or  tawnjj^  tint  below;  but  is  principally 
diitinguiahed  by  her  superior  magnitude. 

With  this  fine  owl  I  have  had  consider- 
able personal  acquaintimce,  as  he  has 
many  times  visited  my  (Xmp-fire  in  the 
wild  woods  of  the  western  solitodeflL 
uttering  those  moomiul  and  dissonant 


screeches  which  would  naturally  strike 
terror  into  any  not  accustomed  to  the 
sound  or  acquainted  with  its  origin ;  but 
which,  to  those  who  love  the  works  of 
nature  and  can  find  something  of  interest 
in  all  the  habits  of  the  animal  creation, 
add  something  of  pleasurable  and  life- 
like excitement  to  the  strange  sense  of 
solitude  and  silence  which  broods  over 
the  hunter's  camp,  fitfully  illuminated  by 
the  flickering  glare  of  the  night  fire,  it 
the  mysterious  and  witching  hour  of  mid- 
night. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  camping 
out  with  a  band  of  Ojibvnis,  near  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Nipissing  into  the  great 
Georgian  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  one  whoop- 
ed down  to  the  fire  of  which  I  was  for 
that  night  the  watcher ;  and  after  circling 
around  it  so  closely  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  brushed  me  with  his  silent 
wing,  alighted  on  the  loose  bough  of  a 
gigantic  white  pine,  on  some  of  the  lower 
arms  of  which  our  guns  and  rifles  were 
suspended,  and  near  to  thenP  a  solitary 
specimen  of  the  spotted  or  Canadian 
grouse,  which  we  had  not  needed  for  our 
evening  meal.  For  some  ime  I  amused 
myself  watching  his  grotesque  motions, 
as  he  sat  equally  watching  me,  with  some 
suspicion,  as  it  would  seem,  but  no  fear, 
and  blinking  his  great  eyes  at  the  fire  as 
it  rose  and  fell. 

Suddenly  his  glance  fell  upon  the  wood- 
grouse; he  cocked  his  head  knowingly, 
let  himself  drop  in  perfect  silence,  half 
expanding  his  ^reat  downy  wings,  from 
branch  to  bran<^  keeping  a  bright  look- 
out on  my  movements,  as  if  expecting  me 
to  interfere,  until  he  was  in  easy  reach  of 
the  game.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  sus- 
pect some  trick,  evidently  conscious  that 
the  bird,  which  hung  head  downward, 
was  no  longer  numbered  among  the 
living ;  but  at  length,  seeming  to  pluck 
up  heart  of  grace  from  my  immobility,  he 
gently  detached  the  grouse  with  his  beak 
fix)m  the  twig  on  which  it  was  affixed, 
and  trussing  him  in  an  instant  in  his 
powerful  talons,  glided  away  into  the 
darkness  with  a  degree  of  speed  that 
would  have  firustrated  me,  had  I  enters 
tained  the  least  idea  of  hostilities,  and 
with  a  repetition  of  triumphant  whoops, 
that  seemed  to  exult  over  his  audacious 
robbery. 

Another  interview,  which  I  had  with 
the  Virginian  homed  owl,  has  led  me  to 
the  opinion  that,  in  the  safe  and  solitary 
retreats  of  his  own  woodland  wilderness, 
this  noble  bird  of  prey  is  much  less  noc- 
turnal in  his  habits  than  Wilson  has  de- 
scribed him.  He  certainly  in  the  glooms 
of  the  primeval  forest  is  a  dav-hunter. 

On  one  occasion,  during  tne  same  ex* 
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pedition  to  which  I  haye  alluded  above, 
at  about  three  o'clock  on  a  November 
afternoon,  when  there  was  a  sprinkle  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  I  was  crossing  a 
short  portage  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  French  river,  with  the  Indians  a  little 
in  my  rear,  carrying  the  canoes,  camp- 
kettles,  and  provant,  when  suddenly  a 
small  water-spaniel,  which  was  questing 
about  flushed  a  ruffled  grouse,  tetrdo 
umbellzut,  which  I  knocked  down  and  in- 
continently bagged. 

Immediately  after,  a  second  and  third 
grouse  rose,  and  flew  rapidly  across  me 
through  the  light  coppice  of  scattered 
hemlock  saplings,  which  was  the  only 
growth  on  the  steep  and  rocky  penin- 
sula. 

My  second  barrel  gave  a  good  account 
of  the  second ;  but  to  my  exceeding  won- 
der, while  the  echoes  of  my  gunshot  were 
yet  ringing  in  the  air,  a  great  pair  of 
wings  swept  down  over  m^  head,  whence 
I  knew  tiot,  and  I  recogmzed  my  fnend 
bttbo  Virg^iatms  in  full  pursmt  of  the 
grouse,  which  he  chased  as  boldly  and  as 
fleetly  as  any  hawk  I  have  ever  seen  fly 
at  game.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
favored  my  view  of  the  proceedings,  for 
the  land  fell  gradually  fi^om  the  summit 
on  which  I  stood  to  the  river,  which  was 
there  expanded  into  a  small  pool;  the 
wood  was  scattered  in  sparse  clumps,  re- 
lieved by  the  white  background  of  the 
snow,  and  I  clearly  discerned  every  move- 
ment of  the  pursuer  and  pursued. 

The  former,  soon  finding  that  his  enemy 
had  the  speed  of  him,  made  several  at- 
tempts to  dodge  his  attack,  twisting  in 
and  out  very  swiftly  among  the  saplings; 
but  the  great  owl  stuck  to  him  with  a 
power  and  command  of  wing,  which  I 
was  very  far  from  suspecting,  and  at  last 
forced  lum  to  quit  the  covert,  and  attempt 
to  cross  the  stream. 

Then  darting  on  him  with  the  speed  of 
a  rifle-bullet,  but  without  rising  to  pounce, 
he  griped  the  unfortunate  in  his  great 
claws  ;  and,  bearing  him  ofi*  to  a  tall 
pine  on  the  farther  shore,  settled  on  a 
weather-bleached  branch  near  the  summit, 
and  proceeded  at  once  in  full  view  of  my- 
self, whether  he  saw  me  or  no,  to  discuss 
his  victim,  on  whom  he  did  not  bestow 
the  coup  de  grace  until  he  had  gained 
the  tree. 

I  find  a  passage  in  Audubon  confirming 
my  opinion  as  to  the  occasional  move- 
ments of  this  bird  by  daylight  and  as  it  is 
pleasantly  written,  and  moreover  proves 
the  bird's  amatory,  as  well  as  predatory, 
instincts  to  be  at  times  diurnal,  I  make 
no  apology  for  extracting  it  entire  firom  a 
note  in  Brewer's  edition  of  Wilson's  Or- 
aithology,  p.  437. 


'<  Early  in  February,  the  great  homed 
owls  are  seen  to  pair.  The  curious  evolu- 
tions of  the  male  m  the  air,  or  his  motions 
when  he  has  alighted  near  his  heloved,  it  is 
impossihle  to  describe.  His  bowings,  and 
the  snappings  of  his  bill,  are  exti-emely 
ludicrous ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  female  as- 
sured that  the  attentions  paid  her  by  the 
beau  are  the  result  of  a  sincere  affection, 
than  she  joins  in  the  motions  of  her  future 
mate. 

"The  nest,  which  is  very  bulky,  is  usually 
fixed  on  a  larse,  horizontal  branch,  not  far 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  composed 
externally  of  crooked  sticks,  and  is  lined 
with  coarse  grasses  and  some  feathers.  The 
whole  measures  nearly  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  eggs,  which  are  from  three  to  six, 
are  almost  globular  in  form,  and  of  a  dull 
white  color.  The  male  assists  the  female 
in  sitting  on  the  eggs.  Only  one  brood  is 
raised  in  the  season.  The  young  remain  in 
the  nest  until  fuUy  fledged,  and  afterwards 
follow  the  parents  for  a  considerable  time» 
uttering  a  mournful  sound,  to  induce  them 
to  supply  them  with  food.  They  acquire 
the  full  plumage  of  the  old  birds  in  the 
first  sprinff,  and  until  then  are  considerably 
lighter,  with  more  dull  buff  in  their  tints. 
I  have  found  nests  belonging  to  this  species 
in  large  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  twice 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  In  all  these  cases, 
little  preparation  had  been  made  previous 
to  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  as  I  found  only  a 
few  grasses  and  feathers  placed  under 
them. 

"The  great  homed  owl  lives  retired, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  is 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  farm,  after 
the  breeding  season ;  but  as  almost  every 
detached  farm  is  visited  by  one  of  these 
dangerous  and  powerful  marauders,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  abundant  The  havock  whicn 
it  commits  is  very  great.  I  have  known  a 
plantation  almost  stripped  of  the  whole  of 
the  poultry  raised  upon  it  during  spring, 
by  one  of  these  daring  foes  of  the  feather^ 
race,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

"This  species  is  very  powerful,  and 
equally  spirited.  It  attacks  wild  turkeys 
when  naif  grown,  and  often  masters  them. 
Mallards,  Guinea-fowls,  and  common  bam- 
fowls,  prove  an  easy  prey ;  and  on  seizing 
them,  It  carries  them  off  in  its  t-alons  from 
the  farm-yards  to  the  interior  of  the  woods. 
When  wounded  it  exhibits  a  revengeful 
tenacity  of  spirit,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  noblest  of  the  eagle  trioe,  disdaining 
to  scramble  away  like  the  barred  owl,  but 
facing  its  enemy  with  undaunted  ooni-age, 
protruding  its  powerful  talons,  and  snap- 
ping its  bill,  as  long  as  he  continues  in  its 
presence.  On  these  occasions,  its  lar^ 
goggle  eyes  are  seen  to  open  and  close  m 
quick  succession,  and  the  feathers  of  its 
body,  being  raised,  swell  out  its  apparent 
bulk  to  nearly  double  the  natural  size." 

Next  in  succession,  we  oome  to  the 
snowy  owl,  etrix  nycUa;  which,  as  the 
last  deBoibed,  may  be  named  asilogous 
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in  many  of  its  habits,  and  especially  in  its 
mode  of  feeding,  to  the  golden  eagle — 
though  addicted  more  than  that  prince  of 
ihefalconicUB  to  twilight  chases,  and  less 
partial  to  the  noonday  blaze — ^possesses 
many  points  in  common  to  the  bald 
^tgle,  though  more  industrious  and  ao- 
tire  than  that  bumpkin  fowl,  that  lazy 
and  rapacious  plunderer — he  hunts  for 
himself  and  disdains  to  subsist  on  the 
second-hand  robbery  of  others. 

He  is  thus  descrflied  by  Wilson,  from 
a  specimen  killed  at  Egg  Harbor,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  which  State,  during  the  winter, 
they  are  not  by  any  means  uncommon : — 

"This  great  northern  hunter  inhabits 
the  coldest  and  most  dreary  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  on  both  continents. 
The  forlorn  mountains  of  Greenland,  cover* 
ed  with  eternal  ice  and  snows,  where,  for 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  silence  of  death 
and  desolation  might  almost  be  expected 
to  reign,  furnish  food  and  shelter  to  this 
hardy  adventurer;  whence  he  is  only 
driven  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther towards  the  sea-shore.  He  is  found 
in  Lapland,  Norway,  and  the  country  near 
Hudson's  Bay,  during  the  whole  year ;  is 
said  to  be  common  in  Siberia,  and  numer- 
ous in  Kamtschatka.  He  is  often  seen  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  districts  of  the 
United  States;  and  sometimes  extends  his 
visits  to  the  borders  of  Florida.  Nature, 
ever  provident,  has  so  effectually  secured 
this  bird  fr(Hn  the  attacks  of  col<i,  that  not 
even  a  point  is  left  exposed.  The  bill  is 
almost  completely  hid  among  a  mass  of 
feathers  that  cover  the  face ;  the  legs  are 
clothed  with  such  an  exuberance  of  long, 
thick,  hair-like  plumage,  as  to  appear  near- 
ly as  large  as  tnose  of  a  middle-sized  dog, 
nothing  being  visible  but  the  claws^  whidi 
are  large,  black,  much  hooked,  and  ex- 
tremely sharp.  The  whole  plumage  below 
the  surface  is  of  the  most  exquisitely-soft, 
warm,  and  elastic  kind,  and  so  closely 
matted  together  as  to  make  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  penetrate  to  the  skin. 

"  The  usual  food  of  this  species  is  said  to 
be  hares,  grouse,  rabbits,  ducks,  mice,  and 
even  carrion.  Unlike  most  of  his  tribe,  he 
hunts  by  day,  as  well  as  by  twili^ht^  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  frequentmg  the 
shores  and  banks  of  shallow  rivers,  over 
the  surface  of  which  he  slowly  sails,  or  sits 
on  a  rock  a  little  raised  above  the  water, 
watching  for  fish.  These  he  seizes  with  a 
sadden  and  instantaneous  stroke  of  the 
loot^  seldom  missing  his  aim.  In  the  more 
Bouthem  and  thickly-settled  parts,  he  is 
seldom  seen;  and  when  he  appears,  his 
nze,  color,  and  singular  aspect^  attract 
general  notice." 

The  general  color  of  this  huge  bird, 
wluch  measures  fifty-two  inches  ui  ex- 
tent^ from  tip  to  tip  of  his  expanded 
wings,  and  not  less  than  two  feet  in 


length,  is  generally  pure  white ;  but  the 
upper  parts  are  more  or  less  variegated 
with  arrow-headed  marks  of  bluish-black, 
and  the  lower  parts  with  semknrcnlar 
brown  dashes.  His  legs  are  covered  to 
the  claws  with  long,  dirty,  white  hair, 
like  feathers;  his  claws  are  very  long 
and  sharp,  pure  black;  his  bil  bluish; 
his  irkies  golden  yellow. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Wilson  has  over- 
stated the  rarity  of  this  northern  species ; 
or  it  may  be,  that  since  he  wrote,  as  is 
manifestly  the  case  with  many  other 
birds — the  buddy  duck,  or  salt-water 
teal,  for  example — this  owl  has  become 
more  civil  in  his  demeanor,  and  more 
southern  in  his  local  habitation,  than  he 
was  wont  to  be. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  nowadays,  at  least  so  often  as  win- 
ters of  unusual  severity  occur,  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  visitor  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  New  Jersey ;  and  that  during 
my  residence  in  that  State,  which  docs 
not  exceed  eight  years,  I  have  observed 
the  snowy  owl  on  no  less  than  four  occa- 
sions, m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Passaic 
river. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  hard  wmter  of 
1851-52,  when  the  Passaic  was  frozen 
over  for  three  consecutive  months  above 
Newark  bridge,  I  had  been  absent  from 
home  a  few  days  during  the  severest 
weather ;  when  on  my  return  I  was  as- 
sailed by  my  servants,  open-mouthed, 
with  a  rigmarole  tale  of  a  great  blue 
eagle,  which  had  roosted  every  night,  for 
a  week,  on  a  dwarf  cedar  in  the  rear  of 
my  dweUing,  not  twenty  yards  from 
several  out-buildings. 

They  all  assert^  that  they  had  seen 
him  many  times,  constantly  arousing  him 
whenever  they  went  out  after  dark  with  a 
light;  that  once,  in  a  thick  dark  day, 
while  the  snow  was  falling,  they  had  seen 
him  seated  on  his  favorite  tree;  and  that 
he  employed  himself  soaring  uid  swoop- 
ing about  over  two  or  tluree  unfrozen 
reaches  of  the  river,  within  sight  of  the 
windows. 

He  had  not  made  his  appearance,  thev^ 
said,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  which 
had  been  bright  and  very  cold,  and  had 
entirely  wea&er-bound  the  open  places 
on  the  stream. 

On  proceeding  to  inspect  the  alleged 
roost,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  by 
the  broad  white  flakes  on  the  lower 
boughs  of  the  tree,  and  the  bushes  under 
it  that  it  had  been  unquestionably  the 
mghtly  abiding  place  for  some  considera- 
ble time  of  some  large  fowl ;  and  what 
completed  my  astonishment,  was  an 
abundance  of  the  bones,  scales,  and 
exuvisB  of  small  fi^es  strewed  about  the 
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plaoe,  together  with  some  feathers,  and 
the  bones  of  small  quadrupeds. 

A  few  days  of  bright,  frosty  weather 
succeeded,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  my 
guest ;  but.  within  a  weel^  there  came  a 
partial  thaw;  the  air-holes  opened,  and 
the  river  might  be  seen  running  in  four  or 
five  places  within  sight,  where  the  current 
was  strongest,  dark  and  turbid,  among 
the  masses  of  white  and  glittering  ice. 

On  the  first  morning  after  this  change, 
I  was  summoned  out  of  my  stu^  by  a 
clamor  of  shouts,  ^^  Here  he  is — here  is 
the  ei^le  again,"  and  sallying  out,  surely 
enough  there  was  a  great  grayish  bird, 
ffliding  smoothly  along  close  to  the  sur- 
noe  of  the  water,  now  casting  up  into  the 
air  for  a  few  seconds,  wheeling  on  ex- 
panded wings,  and  again  descending  to 
alight,  for  a  moment  or 'two,  on  the  ice 
near  the  brink  of  the  water. 

All  day  I  watched  the  bird  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  with  no  conception 
what  he  would  prove  to  be.  It  was  very 
clear  there  is  no  such  hawk  or  eagle  as 
this ;  and,  besides  that  he  was  superior  in 
size  to  any  of  the  gulls,  his  flight  and  all 
his  motions  in  the  air,  were  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  any  sea  fowl. 

When  it  was  banning,  however,  to 
grow  dark,  I  saw  him  strike  something, 
and  rising  at  once  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  having  it  in  his  claws,  to  make  his 
way  straight  toward  me,  not  very  high  in 
air,  as  I  crouched  pretty  well  concealed 
behind  a  low  clump  of  evergreens,  on 
the  hillside,  about  midway  between  my 
dwelling  and  the  river. 

In  a  few  seconds,  he  came  straight  over 
my  head,  affording  me  a  fair  shot,  by 
which  I  did  not  fuS  to  profit.  He  came 
down,  shot  quite  dead,  with  a  little  white 
bass  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  weight 
in  his  talons;  and  tiien  it  was  that  I  £st 
suspected  my  booty  to  be  the  great 
snowy  owl  of  the  north. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  several,  one  on 
the  only  cold  day  of  the  last  winter,  fish- 
ing in  nearly  the  same  locality ;  but  that 
specimen,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  will  be 
t^e  last  snowy  owl,  assureoly,  that  will 
ever  fall  to  death-shot  of  mme. 

Of  the  other  day  owls  of  America,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  hawk  owl, 
mimiafunerea^  which  has  been  detailed 
above,  and  of  which  Wilson  speaks  as 
^  another  inhabitant  of  both  contments,  a 
kind  of  equivocal  species,  or  rather  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  hawk  and  owl. 

This  is  another  inhabitant  of  both  conti- 
nents, a  kind  of  equivocal  spedes  or  rather 
a  connecting  link  between  the  hawk  and 
owl  tribes,  resembling  the  latter  in  the 
feet,  and  in  the  radiating  feathers  round 
the  eye  and  bill ;  but  approaching  nearer 


to  the  fbrmer  in  the  sroallness  of  its  head, 
narrowness  of  its  face,  and  in  its  length  of 
tail.  In  short,  it  seems  just  such  a  figure 
as  one  would  expect  to  see  generated  be- 
tween a  hawk  and  an  owl  of  the  same 
size,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  yet  it  is  as  distinct,  independent^ 
and  original  a  species  as  any  other.  It 
has  also  another  strong  trait  of  the  hawk 
tribe— m  fiying  and  preying  by  day,  con- 
trary to  the  general  habit  of  owls.  It  is 
characterized  as  a  bold  and  active  species, 
following  the  fowler,  and  carrying  off  his 
game  as  soon  as  it  is  shot.  It  is  said  to 
prey  on  partridges  and  other  birds ;  and 
IS  very  common  at  Hudson's  Bay,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  Indians  Coparacoch, 
We  are  also  informed  that  this  same  spe- 
cies inhabits  Denmark  and  Sweden,  is 
frequent  in  all  Siberia,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Uralian  chain  as  far  as  Casan 
and  the  Volga ;  but  not  in  Russia.  It  was 
also  seen  by  the  navigators  near  Sand- 
wich Sound,  in  lat.  61  degrees  north. 

This  species  is  very  rare  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  favorite  range  seems 
to  be  along  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, malang  occasional  excursions  south- 
wardly, when  compelled  by  severity  of 
weather,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food. 
I  some  time  ago  received  a  drawing  of 
this  bird,  from  the  district  of  Maine,  where 
it  was  considered  rare. 

The  hawk-owl  has  never  fallen  under 
my  notice ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  more 
especially  an  European  and  Arctic  variety, 
which  is  little  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
my  readers,  and  of  whose  habits,  mode  of 
nesting,  food  and  such  more  interesting 
particulars,  Wilson  was  unable  to  give 
any  account,  I  do  not  consider  it  worth 
the  while  to  say  more  oi  it  than  to  subjoin 
the  following  brief  extract  from  Mr. 
Brewer,  which  mosf  fully  corroborates  all 
that  has  been  said  of  its  falcon- like  port 
and  demeanor,  as  also  of  its  bold  and 
predatory  disposition,  and  facility  of  fly- 
ing and  feeding  by  day: — 

'*  In  Uu8  we  have  the  true  form  of  a 
diurnal  owL  The  head  is  comparatively 
small;  facial  disk,  imperfect;  the  ears 
hardly  larger  than  in  birds  of  prey,  and 
not  operculated ;  the  wines  and  tail  more 
hawk-Uke,  the  former,  as  w  ilson  observes, 
with  the  webs  scarcely  divided  at  the  tips. 
Flies  by  day,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, preys  during  winter  on  ptarmigan* 
which  it  constantly  attends  in  their  spring 
migrations  northward,  and  is  eveo  so  bold, 
on  a  bird  being  killed  by  the  hunters,  aa 
to  pounce  dowa  upon  it^  though  it  may  be 
unable  from  its  size  to  carry  it  off." 

The  other  true  day  owls  are  the  spar- 
row owl,  8tyx  passerinOj  which  is  found 
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odIj  in  Nova  Sootaa.  The  day  owl  of 
Goltunbia,  etyx  pa88erinoide8;whioiaid  local 
habitation  is  the  Columbia  river;  and  the 
harrowing  owl,  or  prairie  owl,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  etyx  canicularia^ 
which  has  his  -habitation  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  famous  among  the  trappers 
and  voyagers  of  those  wild  plains  for  his 
singular  habit  of  living  in  burrows^  in 
company  with  the  prairie  dog,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  is  really  a  species  of  mar- 
mot, arctomys  ludomdanus^  and  the  rat- 
tlesnake, crotatus  horricUts;  the  latter 
apparently  perfectly  inoffensive  to  its 
innocuous  neighbors,  and  even  acting  as 
a  defence  to  them  against  foreign  enemies. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  species 
of  owl,  which,  though  it  is  not  classed 
onder  the  head  of  sumicBy  or  admitted 
to  the  dignity  of  ranking  as  a  day  owl, 
is  yet  essentially  diumid  in  his  move- 
ments ;  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
commonly  encountered  of  his  species  whe- 
ther here  or  in  Europe,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  tribe. 

This  is  the  short-eared  owl,  otus  bra" 
ekyotue,  with  many  of  the  American 
as  well  as  English  habits,  of  whidi  I  am 
perfectly  familiar ;  and  to  which  I  shall 
merrfore  dedicate  a  little  more  space  than 
usual,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating the  absurdity  of  subdividing 
it  from  the  diurnal  species,  and  attaching 
it  to  the  night  owls,  to  none  of  which, 
unless  it  be  the  long-eared  owl,  oius 
bulgariSj  which  is  purely  a  nocturnal 
species,  and  probably  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused througliout  all  America,  has  it  any 
reference. 

It  is  herein,  I  think,  that  is  shown  the 
fallacy  of  Cuvier's  distinction,  of  which 
Mr.  Brewer  observes — "  Otus  has  been 
formed  b^  Guvier  for  the  reception  of 
those  species  with  aigrettes  where  the  fa- 
cial di^  is  conspicuous,  and  the  head  pro- 
portionally small,  as  in  bubo  ;  and  where 
the  ear  cord  is  large,  extending,  as  in 
this  species  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
orbit  behind  the  limit  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  plumage  is  loose  and  downy,  the  habit 
nocturnal."  Tet  of  this  subgenus^  con- 
taining only  two  species,  one  is  decidedly 
the  most  diurnal  of  all  its  race,  unless  it 
be  the  hawk  owl ;  while  the  same  discre- 
pancy occurs  in  the  subgenus  bubo^  dis- 
tinguished in  like  manner  from  the  day 
owls,  which  again  contains  but  three  spe- 
cies, one  only  of  which  is  nocturnal. 

The  short-eared  owl,  otus  brachyotus, 
saysWilson,'*  is  another  species  common  to 
both  continents,  being  found  in  Britam  as 
&r  north  as  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  it 
also  breeds" — ^meaning  that  it  breeds  in 
the  Orkney  IsleS)  not  in  Qreat  Britain 


proper,  where  it  is  only  known  as  a  win- 
ter bird  of  passaee — ^building  its  nest  upon 
the  ground,  amidst  the  heath ;  arrives  and 
disappears  in  the  south  parts  jof  England 
with  the  woodcock,  that  is,  in  October 
and  April ;  consequently  it  does  not  breed 
there.  It  is  called  at  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
mouse  hawk;  and  is  described  as  not 
flying^  like  other  owls,  in  search  of  prey, 
but  sitting  quiet  on  a  stump  of  a  tree 
watching  for  mice.  It  is  said  to  be  found 
in  plenty  in  the  woods  near  Chateau 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  also  a  bird  of  passage, 
coming  to  us  fr^m  the  north  in  Novem- 
ber, and  departing  in  April.  A  bird 
of  this  species  recently  was  shot  in  New 
Jersey,  a  few  miles  below  Philadel- 
phia in  a  thicket  of  pines.  It  has  the 
stem  aspect  of  a  keen,  vigorous,  and  ac- 
tive bird ;  and  is  reputed  to  be  an  excel- 
lent mouser.  It  flies  frequently  by  day, 
and  particularly  in  dark,  cloudy  weather, 
takes  short  flights ;  and  when  sitting  and 
looking  sharply  around,  erects  the  two 
slight  feathers  that  constitute  its  horns, 
which  are  at  such  times  very  notice- 
able, but  otherwise  not  perceivable. 
No  person,  on  slightly  examining  this 
bird  after  being  shot^  would  suspect  it  to 
be  furnished  with  horns ;  nor  are  they 
discovered  but  by  careful  search,  or  pre- 
vious observation  on  the  living  bird.  Be- 
wick, in  his  History  qf  British  Birds, 
remarks,  that  this  species  is  sometimes 
seen  in  companies, — twenty-eight  of  them 
having  been  once  counted  in  a  turnip  field 
in  November. 

Length,  fifteen  inches;  extent,  three 
feet  four  inches;  general  color  above, 
dark  brown,  the  feathers  broadly  skirted 
with  pale  yellowish  brown;  bill,  large, 
black ;  irides.  rich  golden  yellow,'  placed 
in  a  bed  or  deep  black,  which  raidiatea 
outwards  all  around,  except  towards  the 
bill,  where  the  pluma^  is  whitish ;  earS| 
boraered  with  a  semicircular  line  of  black 
and  tawny  yellow  dots;  tail,  rounded 
longer  than  usual  with  owls,  crossed 
with  five  bands  of  dark  brown,  and  as 
many  of  yellow  ochre ;  some  of  the  latter 
have  central  spots  of  dark  brown,  the 
whole  tipped  with  white  quills,  also 
banded  with  dark  brown  and  yel- 
low ochre ;  breast  and  belly  streaked 
with  dark  brown ,  on  a  ground  of  yel- 
lowish; legs,  thighs,  and  vent,  plain  dull 
yeUow;  tips  of  the  three  first  quill-feathers, 
black ;  legs,  clothed  to  the  claws,  which 
are  black,  curved  to  about  the  quarter  of 
a  circle,  and  exceedingly  sharp. 

The  female  I  have  never  seen ;  but  she 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and.mudi 
darker,  and  the  spots  on  the  breast  larger 
and  more  numerous. 
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I  must  here  take  leave  to  difTer  from 
the  brilliant  pioneer  of  American  ornitho- 
logy^ as  he  has  repeatedly  been  called; 
for  I  cannot  admit  the  short-eared  owl 
to  be  absolutely  a  winter  bird  of  passage, 
although  it  may  be  such  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  inasmuch  as  I  have  shot  it^ 
myself,  on  so  many  occasions  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  such  very  differ- 
ent localities,  that  I  cannot  believe  its 
presence  to  be  merely  accidental.  I  am 
convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  quite 
frequently  builds  and  rears  its  young  in 
this  district  of  country ;  for  most  part  I 
imagine  in  reed  beds  and  tussocky  marsh 
meadows,  to  which  they  resort,  I  pre- 
sume, in  oonseouence  of  the  abundant 
prey  which  sucn  situations  supply  to 
them  and  to  their  youthful  broods. 

I  have  shot  the  short^eared  owl  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  in  the  month  of  July, 
while  in  pursuit  of  young  herons,  by  cer- 
tain marshy  river  sides  and  low  wood- 
lands in  the  vicinity  of  Brewer  in  Penob- 
scot county ;  I  have  shot  them  in  Salem 
and  Gloucester  counties,  in  New  Jersey, 
on  several  different  occasions,  on  the 
woodcock  marsh  meadows,  and,  lastly,  I 
have  shot  them  early  in  September  on  the 
Aiuc  Canards  river  and  snipe  marshes  in 
Oanada  West ;  certainly  amounting  in  all 
to  not  less  than  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
individualB,  which  I  must  consider  as  by 
fiur  too  great  a  niunber  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mere  exceptions  that  go  to  prove 
a  rule. 

The  seasons  and  the  distances  at  which 
these  birds  were  found  asunder,  render 
it  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have 
been  merely  accidental  stragglers,  de- 
tained casually  in  this  country,  as  will 
often  happen  to  migratory  species,  through 
the  occurrence  of  8%ht  wounds.  Of 
otherwise. 

They  must,  I  conceive,  have  undoubt- 


edly remained  to  breed,  and  had  probably 
reared  broods  here;  which  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact,  that,  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  I  found  six  or  eight 
bifds  in  company,  though  I  did  not  at 
the  time  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
the  respective  ages  of  the  specimens. 

To  this  I  will  only  add,  that  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  there  is  no  more 
destructive  bird  to  game  than  this  Owl ; 
and  that  particularly  to  quail,  no  falcon  ia 
nearly  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

For  this  reason,  when  I  have  a  gun  in 
my  hand,  I  never  spare  a  short-eared  owL 

On  one  occasion,  while  hunting  the  ex- 
tensive reedy  and  brushy  meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  I  observed  a 
brace  of  owls  beating  the  fields,  rising 
and  falling,  turn  and  turn  about,  and 
quairtering  their  ground  as  regularly  as  a 
brace  of  well-trained  setter  dogs.  At  last 
one  of  them  pounced  suddenly  into  the 
long  reeds,  and  did  not  rise  again ;  but  on 
every  side,  with  shrill  and  startled  whir* 
ring  of  terrified  wings,  upsprung  in  dis- 
may a  large  bevy  of  quail.  To  these  the 
mate  of  the  bird  which  had  pounced  gave 
immediate  chase,  and.  within  a  hundred 
yards,  struck  down  nis  victim  also,  and 
settled  quietly  into  the  grass  to  devour  it. 

Stealing  up  cautiously,  I  contrived  to 
get  a  fair  shot,  and  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  the  first  quail,  whom  I  found  headless 
and  half  devoured ;  but  the  report  of  my 
gun  warned  the  second  marauder  of  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  he  escaped  his  doom. 

I  had  hoped  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  night  owls  and  night 
hawks,  in  this  paper ;  but  its  already 
somewhat  extrarlxmital  length  imposes 
silence,  and  I  must  defer  the  night  bird's 
shriek  of  warning  to  another  hearing,  and, 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished,  to  a  co<^er 
month  than  this  present. 


WENSLEY. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 


(Gontlnaed  from  page  168L) 


CHAPTSB  Vn. 

MY  acquaintance  with  Miss  AUerton 
went  on  prosperously  from  that  time 
forward.  The  next  Sunday  evening  I 
walked  over  to  Woodside  to  call  upon  its 
inhabitants,  after  their  hospitality,  and 
was  invited  to  join  theu:  riding  party  the 
next  afternoon.  This  enabled  me  to  re- 
deem my  promise  to  Major  Grimes,  that 
I  would  improve  the  first  opportunity 


that  offered  of  putting  the  virtues  of  Turk 
to  the  test  of  experience.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  feel  as  much  surprise,  after  this  taste 
of  his  quality,  at  Colonel  AUerton's  re- 
fusal to  come  up  to  the  worthy  Major's 
terms  at  the  time  the  treaty  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  valuable  animal  was  pend- 
ing, as  his  gallant  proprietor  expressed 
when  he  gave  me  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tion.   But  I  forbear  to  dilate  on  his  per- 
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■onal  qualities.  Such  a  dieression  would 
be  fi>reig;n  to  the  purpose  of  this  work.  If 
his  performance  did  not  absolutely  come 
up  to  the  promise  of  the  Major,  still,  I  im- 
agine, that  officer  was  not  tiie  first  mili- 
tary commander  whose  bulletin  was  more 
brilliant  than  his  campaign.  If  he  did 
not  excel  all  other  steeds  in  swiftness,  he 
might  be  pardoned  as  a  comfortable  ex- 
eeption  to  the  celerities  of  the  fast  age,  in 
which  he  liyed — though,  indeed,  at  that 
time  it  was  but  just  getting  its  speed  up.  If 
he  did  stumble  a  little,  now  and  then,  let 
the  biped  that  hath  never  done  the  same 
thing,  and  with  less  provocation,  and  on 
a  smoother  road,  throw  the  first  stone  at 
poor  Turk.  I  remember  him  with  emo- 
tions of  tenderness,  for  he  is  associated 
with  the  beginning  of  a  charming  ac- 
quaintanceship, and  of  a  succession  of  as 
charming  rides,  that  lovely  summer, 
through  a  country  as  lovely,  in  my  eyes, 
as  the  summer  itself. 

Philosophers  differ  as  to  the  very  most 
advantageous  position  in  which  one  can 
be  placed  in  relation  to  a  charming  young 
lady,  on  whom  one  has  no  specific  objec- 
tion to  making  an  agreeable  impression. 
Some  thmk  that  a  walk  "  by  moon  or 
^ttering  starlight "  is  the  very  best  in- 
vention that  the  wit  of  man  hath  ever  hit 
upon.  Other  some,  that  the  comer  of  a 
blazang  wood-fire,  on  a  winter's  evening, 
IS  indeed  "  a  coign  of  vantage,"  if  rightly 
improved  by  a  judicious  mind.  There 
are  who  hold  that  a  sleigh-ride,  in  a  clear, 
oold,  crackling  winter^  night,  is  not  in- 
o^Mble  of  being  turned  to  a  good  account, 
with  all  its  manifold  exhilarations  and 
CKdtations.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
who  maintain,  that  a  ball-room,  with  afi 
its  heat,  and  crush  and  bustle, 

"  Wheo  mastc  aofteoa  and  when  dancing  flz«i,** 

furnishes  that  exact  combination  of  prox- 
imity and  isolation  which  constitutes  the 
most  congenial  atmosphere  for  civilized 
love  to  grow  in,  from  the  first  incipiency 
of  flirtation  to  the  final  desperation  of  pro- 
posal. There  was  much  to  be  said  in  be- 
half of  this  theory  in  the  days  before  the 
incursions  of  bai^arian  dances  had  shaken 
the  institutions  of  civilized  ball-rooms  to 
their  foundations.  The  country  dances  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  quadrilles  of  our 
own  times,  were  not  unfavourable  to  the 

Sntle  flutterings  of  the  hovering  loves, 
it  it  must  be  a  stout  cupid.  indeed,  of  a 
robust  constitution  and  a  haray  disposition, 
that  can  stand  up  before  the  frantic  rush 
of  a  polka  or  redowa^  and  not  be  swept 
away  into  utter  annihilation  by  the  very 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  those  whisking 
petticoats.  But  it  is  my  notion  that  a 
tUe  a  ttte  ride  on   horseback,  through 


lonely  lanes  and  solitary  wood-paths,  is 
not  the  worst  way  of  being  brought  into 
confidential  communications  with  a  charm 
ing  young  woman.  Sometimes,  you  know, 
one  cannot  avoid  guiding  her  bridle-band 
in  some  emergent  difficulty,  and  cases 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  an 
enlightened  philanthropy  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied without  supporting*  her  jimp  waist 
with  a  sustaining  arm,  in  narrow  and  pe- 
rilous passes.  A  painful  and  dangerous 
position,  indeed ;  but  then,  you  must  al- 
low, one  could  not  sufier  her  to  run  the 
risk  of  falling  from  her  horse.  I  wonder 
the  Humane  Society  does  not  reward  such 
heroic  risks  by  the  awarding  of  gold  me- 
dals to  the  virtuous  adventurer.  Merely 
plunging  into  the  water  to  pull  out  a  stu- 
pid, blundering  man,  or  boy,  were  a  safe 
and  easy  feat  in  the  comparison. 

My  Monday's  ride  with  Colonel  Aller- 
ton  and  his  oaughter  was  blessed  to  me 
in  this  very  form  and  manner.  Finding 
that  I  was  a  tolerable  horseman^  and  withal 
a,  very  modest  and  discreet  youth,  the 
Colonel  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  ac- 
company the  young  lady  in  her  rides  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  week,  which,  as  he  had 
previously  informed  me,  he  should  be  ob- 
liged to  pass  in  Boston. 

"  And,  by-the-by,"  said  he,  in  reply  to 
my  blushing  acceptance  of  his  proposition, 
"  by-the-by.  I  think  you  had  better  make 
use  of  my  Prince,  here,  I  fancy  he  will 
carry  you  better  than  the  beast  you  have 
under  you.  Isn't  that  the  horse  Grimes 
wanted  me  to  buy  ?  " 

*'  The  horse  you  wanted  to  buy  of  him« 
rather,  I  replied,  laughing,  "  for  that  was 
the  statement  the  Major  made  to  me  of 
the  case." 

"  Was  it,  indeed  ! "  he  answered  laugh- 
ing in  his  turn,  "  I  certainly  ought  to  have 
wanted  to  buy  him  if  he  had  had  half  the 
virtues  vouched  for  him  by  the  Major,  and 
he  would  have  been  cheap  at  twice  the 
price.  But  it  was  he  proposed  the  trade^ 
and  he  had  the  impuaence  to  ask  three 
hundred  dollars  for  him." 

^  So  I  inferred  from  what  dropped 
from  him  afterwards,"  said  I,  "  but  your 
refusal,  sir,  raised  you  many  degrees  in 
his  estimation.  He  thinks  you  a  Doctor 
in  the  science  he  esteems  the  highest  of 
all,  the  science  of  horsefiesh." 

"  I  could  hardly  help  picking  up  the 
elements,"  he  replied,  '^considering  I 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
Doctor,  or  even  a  Master  in  the  Art ;  but 
I  know  enough  to  know  that  such  a  brute 
as  that  is  not  worth  the  half  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  next  day.  Colonel  Allerton  depart- 
ed for  Boston,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
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walked  over  to  Woodside  and  found  Wsa 
Eleanor  aU  ready  waiting  for  me,  her 
Fairy  and  her  Other's  Prince  pawing  the 
gravel  before  the  hall  door.  We  were 
soon  in  the  saddle,  and  as  she  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  country 
for  ten  miles  round,  we  were  not  long  in 
reaching  as  charming  a  winding  and 
wooded  by-road  as  any  county  could  fur- 
nish. The  mania  for  improvement,  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  character  of  New 
England  ;  and  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  found  its  relief  in  cutting 
infinitely  extended  straight  lines  of  turn- 
pike roads  in  every  direction  over  the 
country,  had  spared  this  remote  comer  of 
its  domain.  Even  the  road  to  Haverford, 
by  which  I  had  journeyed  to  Wensley, 
was  the  Old  Road,  which,  avoiding  the 
turnpike,  (as  the  road  itself  is  invariably 
called  in  New  England),  meandered  about 
from  village  to  village,  according  as  the 
early  settlers  had  arranged  the  division  of 
the  soil,  when  they  first  helped  them- 
selves to  it.  And  so  the  by-roads,  through 
which  the  course  lay,  wound  themselves 
around  the  home.<;teads  and  out-lying 
fields  of  the  farmers,  or  swept  by  the 
skirts  of  their  woodlands,  (woodlots 
they  call  them  there),  like  Schiller's 
river — 

**  Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  the  property.** 

**  Is  this  ride  anything  like  those  you 
had  in  Devonshire,  Miss  Allerton?"  I 
enquired  of  my  fair  companion,  as  we 
plunged  into  a  depth  of  wood,  thick  with 
under-brush;  the  branches  of  the  pines  al- 
most making  the  road  impassable  for  two 
riding  abreast,  so  broad  and  long  did  they 
stretch  themselves,  "  you  are  too  civilized 
there,  I  take  it,  to  permit  such  impedi- 
ments as  these  to  cross  your  path." 

''  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  England  has  been 
inhabited  rather  too  long  to  have  left  many 
such  primitive  scenes  as  this, — at  least,  in 
the  South  where  I  have  mostly  lived.  I 
never  saw  that,  for  instance."  she  said, 
pointing  with  her  riding- whip  to  the  tang- 
led under-brush  which  choked  up  the  pas- 
sages between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  I 
never  saw  anything  like  that,  till  I  came 
here. 

"  And  you  wish  it  away,  as  a  deformity, 
I  suppose,"  said  I. 

'*  No,  not  as  a  deformity,"  she  replied, 
'^  it  is  charactercstic  of  an  aboriginal  wood, 
as  I  suppose  this  really  is, — for  though 
the  ancestors  of  these  trees  may  have  been 
cut  away  once  or  twice,  I  fancy  it  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  forest, — and  it 
is  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  itself.  But 
I  own  I  long  for  an  opening  now  and  then 
mider  the  trees,  by  which  .one  might  es- 
cape from  the  beaten  road,  like  a  damaei 


or  knight  of  Faery  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures." 

"We  must  first  find  a  well-disposod 
magician  or  benevolent  enchantress  to 
clear  our  way  for  us,"  I  answered,  "  for 
I  fear  that  we  shall  never  find  the  under- 
px)wth  cleared  away  by  any  Yankee  un- 
til the  caitiff  is  ready  to  hew  down  the 
trees  too, — ^as,  indeed,  he  is  but  too  well- 
inclined  to  do.  We  are  but  banning  to 
outgrow  the  antipathy  which  our  fathers 
instilled  into  us  against  trees  and  Indians. 
As  they  grow  scarce  we  may  grow  mer- 
ciful to  the  aborigines  of  both  kinds.^ 

Talking  thus  we  rode  along  and  my 
companion  entertained  me  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  neighborhood  of  Wolford 
Hall  and  the  di&rences  between  those 
scenes  of  ancient  civilization  and  exact 
culture  and  the  rough  and  half-reclaimed 
country  around  us.  Presently  she  drew 
rein  at  a  narrow  opening  into  the  forest, 
which  the  wood-cutters  might  be  supposed 
to  have  made  for  their  own  occasions. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  what  say  you  to 
trying  our  luck  down  that  path  ?  Who 
knows  but  it  may  lead  us  to  some  adven- 
ture. I  know  all  these  roads  by  heart, 
and,  if  you  will  back  me,  I  will  try  and 
find  out  a  new  one." 

"  I  imagine  you  will  find  it  a  passage, 
like  those  in  the  long  story,  that  leads  to 
nothing,"  I  answered,  "  but  still  if  you  are 
for  the  trial  Til  not  fail  you.  Only,  let 
me  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  van 
and  facing  the  perils  of  the  enterprise  fio^ 
as  becomes  a  good  J^night" 

I  turned  my  horse's  head  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preceding  her,  and  in  the  first 
place,  of  removing  two  or  three  bars  which 
crossed  the  entrance.  But  she  was  too 
quick  for  me.  Giving  her  mare  a  smart 
blow  with  her  riding- whip,  like  another 
Di  Yemen,  she  made  her  leap  the  low 
fence  and  so  secured  the  lead,  for  the 
path-way  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  my 
passing  her.  Now,  though  I  was  a  toler- 
able horseman,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
had  had  no  particular  experience  in  leap- 
ing fences,  that  being  a  freedom  in  which 
we  are  not  much  indulged  in  this  land  of 
liberty.  But,  still,  like  Frank  Osbaldistone, 
I  was  piqued  to  show  my  horsemanship 
by  such  an  example  and,  accordingly 
pressed  my  steed  to  the  point,  not  with- 
out a  secret  misgiving  that  I  might  find 
myself  performing  a  mathematical  curve 
of  some  unknown  description  over  his 
head.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  was 
backing  Prince  at  this  critical  moment, 
for  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  put  Turk 
up  to  such  a  trial  of  his  mettle.  But 
Prince  took  the  fence  as  if  he  were  used 
to  much  greater  feats  than  this  and 
thought  but  little  of  it    So  I  followed 
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my  fair  leader,  who  shook  her  golden 
curls,  which  had  escaped  from  under  the 
control  of  her  riding-cap,  and  shot  me 
through-and-through  with  her  laughing 
glances,  as  she  looked  back  at  me. 

She  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  talk- 
ed and  laughed  in  a  most  bewitcning  man- 
ner. We  could  not  proceed  very  rapidly, 
and,  as  I  followed  in  her  track,  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  admiring  her  firm, 
erect  figure  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  sat  on  her  horse.  Still  she  of- 
ten turned  her  &oe  to  me  and  chatted 
away  with  me  in  the  liveliest  way  possi- 
ble. The  absence  of  mind  which  I  had 
observed  at  my  first  interview,  and  of 
which  there  had  been  an  occasional  trace 
at  the  few  times  I  had  seen  her  since,  was 
entirely  gone.  The  exhilaration  oif  the 
fine  clear  sky ;  the  delicious  air,  fragrant 
with  the  spicy  smell  of  the  pines,  and 
powing  cool  as  the  mm  dipped  lower  and 
bwer;  the  excitement  of  the  exercise  join- 
ed to  the  scene  of  pleasure  which  must 
always,  I  suppose,  attend  an  exploring 
expedition,  on  however  minute  a  scale, — 
all  united  to  make  her  a  totally  different 
creature  firom  what  I  had  imagined  her 
from  my  previous  observations.  And, 
possibly,  it  might  have  been  that  the  com- 
panionship of  the  only  young  creature 
she  had  seen  for  so  many  monuis,  helped 
to  unlock  her  spirits  by  the  secret  magic 
of  youthful  sympathy.  She  must  have 
discerned  that  I  was  a  harmless  as  well 
as  a  sheepish  youth,  without  the  least 
mixture  of  the  lady-killer  in  my  compo- 
sition. She  could  not  but  know  that  I 
admired  her  extremely,  and  in  that  desert 
even  the  admiration  of  a  College  lad  like 
me,  was  something.  Moreover,  1  had 
made  no  demonstrations  of  a  love-making 
nature.  I  was  by  far  too  modest  for  that, 
had  I  had  any  constitutional  tendency  to 
that  complaint,  or  rather  vice.  Making 
love,  indeed !  A  vile  phrase  \  As  bad  as 
that  of  "  falling  in  love,"  which  Yorick 
justly  reprobates  as  implying  that  ^^  love 
is  something  beneath  a  man  ! "  No,  no  ! 
Love  is  none  of  your  confounded  manu- 
factures. It  is  an  indigenous  growth. 
You  cannot  make  it.  You  may  tend  and 
cherish  and  foster,  it  and  sit  in  its  shadow, 
and  crown  yourself  with  its  blossoms,  ana 
feast  upon  its  fruits  unto  everlasting  life. 
But  you  can  no  more  make  it,  than  you 
can  make  a  rose-tree  or  a  grape-vine. 

And  now  I  suppose  my  readers  would 
like  to  know  whether  this  magic  growth 
had  sprung  up  in  my  heart,  and  taken 
possession  of  me.  A  very  natural  curi- 
osity, I  admit,  but  one  which  I  hardly 
thiuk  it  time  to  satisfy.  I  fully  concede 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  this 
Confessional,  of  which  these  lines,  at 


which  the  reader  looks  and  listens  to  me. 
may  represent  the  bars  or  lattice,  ana 
shall  be  ready  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  in  due  time.  Perhaps  I  am  not,  at  this 
point  of  my  narrative,  in  a  sufficiently 
penitential  frame  of  mind.  Possibly ;  I 
am  not  dear  in  my  own  mind  how  it  was 
with  me  at  that  precise  point  of  time. 
You  know  that  my  acquaintance  with 
her  was  very  young.  "  Ah,  yes ! "  you  will 
reply,  "  and  so  is  Dan  Cupid  very  young, 
too.  We  all  know  from  authentic  story, 
if  not  from  our  own  experience, — ^we  idl 
know  that  he  springs  to  life,  all  armed,  at ' 
a  single  glance  of  an  eye ! "  I  admit  the 
genend  proposition;  out,  then,  I  have 
already  assured  you  that  she  had  not 
shown  the  faintest  snnnptom  of  falling  in 
love  with  me.  But  here  you  shake  your 
heads  with  one  consent,  and  agree  that 
that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Why, 
what  would  become  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
novel-writers  and  story-tellers  if  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  smooth  all  the 
time?  Are  they  not  obliged  to  cast 
about,  every  mother's  son  of  them,  fbr 
stacks  and  stones  to  throw  into  the 
stream,  so  as  to  make  it  chafe  and  mur- 
mur tne  more  musically  rough  in  its 
passage  to  the  tranquil  lake  of  matrimony, 
which  they  have  spread  out  to  receive  it, 
at  last  ?  This,  again,  I  cannot  gainsay. 
But  theiL  I  have  not  told  you  yet  the 
fatal  trutn,  that  she  must  have  been  at 
least  a  year,  if  not  two  years,  older  than 
I !  I  positively  looked  upon  her  with  a 
certain  sensation  of  respect  for  her  ad- 
vanced years,  and  whatever  sentiment  I 
entertained  for  her,  it  was  qualified  by  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  her  age.  I  think 
she  must  have  been  as  much  as  twenty. 
And  here,  once  more,  you  all  look  arch 
and  knowing,  and  ask  me  if  I  don't  know 
that  a  man  always  falls  in  love,  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  woman  older  tnan  him- 
self ?  You  are  right,  again,  my  friends. 
Your  observation  is  founded  in  the  Nature 
of  Things,  and  is  just  as  well  as  original. 
But,  then,  how  do  you  know  thai  it 
was  the  first  time  7  Have  I  opened  to 
you  the  seals  of  all  the  books  of  my 
whole  past  history  ?  Did  I  tell  you  who 
it  was  that  I  used  to  lift  off  her  horse, 
when  it  was  on  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue, 
when  narrating  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing adventures  of  this  true  history  ?  If 
you  only  patiently  bide  your  times,  you 
will  be  told  all  things  that  are  fit  and 
edifying  for  you  to  luiow. 

In  this  manner  we  fared  onwards,  find- 
ing it,  very  often,  hard  enough  to  keep 
our  saddles,  so  difficult  was  it  in  places 
to  make  our  way  good  through  the 
boughs  interlacing  across  our  pathway. 
Presently,  however,  she  called  cheexjly 
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to  me,  to  make  haste  after  her,  for  she 
had  come  within  sight  of  land  I  was 
soon  by  her  side,  and  found  that  our  nar* 
row  way  emptied,  so  to  speak,  mto  a  wide 
clearing,  which  showed  signs  of  having 
been  cultiTated,  though  then  in  a  slug- 
gardly  condition.  At  intervals  charred 
stumps  raised  themselves  above  the  level 
of  the  field,  but  they  looked  as  if  the  rains 
of  many  summers  and  the  snows  of  many 
winters  had  been  blanching  their  grim 
skeletons,  since  they  were  first  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  fire.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  plain  was  perfectly  cleared, 
and  furnished  a  sufiQciently  hard  surface 
for  riding  purposes.  It  was  nearly  sur* 
ro^mded  by  wooded  hills,  the  pine  trees 
sloping  upwards  to  the  hill-tops,  and 
looking  like  spectators  in  some  vast  am- 

ghitheatre,  peering  over    one  another's 
eads  at  the  arena  in  which  we  were 
the  sole  actors. 

"  A  race !  a  race  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
put  her  mare  to  her  speed,  and  I  was 
not  slow  to  do  the  same  good  office  by 
Prince.  The  horses  sprung  forward  over 
the  turf  in  the  direction  of  the  only  open- 
ing in  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

My  horse  was  much  stronger  and  hea- 
vier than  hers,  and  in  a  long  run  he  would^ 
undoubtedly,  have  had  the  advantage. 
But  for  a  short  distance  Fairy  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  and,  besides,  her 
mistress  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  her  ways,  and  could  command  her 
best  speed  as  I  could  not  well  do  the  first 
time  1  had  ever  been  upon  Prince's  back. 
So  my  companion  had  fairly  the  start  of 
me,  and  was  entering  the  gap  in  the  hills, 
which  was  the  goal  at  which  we  aimed, 
when  I  had  not  cleared  much  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance.  She  was  hid 
from  me  for  an  instant  by  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  and  the  next  moment  I  was 
horror-stricken  to  hear  a  sudden  splash 
and  scream  from  the  direction  where  she 
had  disappeared.  I  struck  my  spurs  "  up 
to  the  rowel-head "  into  the  sides  of  my 
horse,  who  leapt  forward  as  if  intelligent 
of  the  distress,  and  in  a  minute  I  was  on 
the  spot  from  which  the  cry  came.  The 
first  glance  showed  the  nature  and  occa- 
sion of  the  accident.  The  Quasheen,  which 
washed  the  wood  on  that  side,  was  so 
near  the  opening  at  which  I  had  lost  sight 
of  my  companion,  that,  before  she  could 
check  her  speed,  her  horse  carried  her  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  where,  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock,  she  lost  ner  seat 
and  was  plunged  in  the  river. 

The  stream,  though  not  wide,  was  deep, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  drown  a  stouter 


person  than  Miss  Allerton.  But,  though 
she  had  lost  her  seat  she  had  not  lost  hei 
presence  of  mind,  and  she  held  fast  by 
Fairv's  mane,  being  well  assured  that  she 
would  bring  her  through  her  peril.  I 
threw  myself  from  my  horse  and  was  al- 
ready in  the  river  when  my  hopes  of  being 
the  preserver  of  my  fair  chaiige  were  un- 
expectedly disappointed.  A  man  suddenly 
stept  into  the  river  opposite  where  she 
was  (for  Fairy  had  swam  a  little  way 
down  the  stream),  and  seizing  Miss  Aller- 
ton by  her  floating  riding  habit  drew  her 
towards  him  and  then  carried  her  in  his 
arms  to  the  landing-place  whence  she  had 
made  her  plunge. 

0.  shouldn't  I  have  liked  to  have  killed 
him  at  that  moment !    And  then,  to  have 
to  be  obliged  to  thank  him  for  having 
robbed  me  of  my  unquestionable  preroga- 
tive !     But  any  sudi  emotions  as  these 
were  soon  put  to  ffight  by  the  effect  which 
her  rescuer  produced  upon  Miss  Allerton 
as  soon  as  she  fairly  recovered  herself 
enough  to  look  at  him — ^which  was  as  soon 
as  he  set  her,  dripping  like  a  Naiad,  upon 
her  feet    Clearly,  all  recollection  of  her 
recent  danger,  and  of  her  obligation  to  the 
man  before  her  was  lost  in  stronger  emo- 
tions.     She   seemed  struck  mute  with 
amazement  and  to  be  pale  with  some  yet 
stronger  passion.    It  seemed  to  me  dat 
it  looked  like  fear.    The  man  was  ob- 
viously a    gentleman,   though    he    was 
roughly  dr^sed  for  trout-fishing,  in  a 
coarse  sailor's  jacket,  boots  whidi  came 
up  above  his  knees  and  a  weather-beaten 
broad-brinuned  hat.    His  face  ^las  as  pale 
as  hers,  but  calm  with  a  calmness  that 
concealed  deep  feelings  of  some  sort.    In 
the  surprise  and  suddenness  of  the  whole 
thing  I  could  not  read  his  features  very 
accurately;  but,  as  I  remembered  them 
afterwards,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  con- 
veyed a  strange  expression  of  exultation 
and  defiance,  with  some  deeper  passion 
under  all,  but  I  could  not  make  out  whe* 
ther  it  were  love  or  hate.    I  remember  I 
thought  it  could  hardly  be  the  first    H  e 
must  have  long  since  survived  that  pas- 
sion at  the  age  he  had  reached.     He 
was,  probably,  about  five  or  six  and  thir- 
ty. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Allerton  could  com* 

mand  her  voice,  she  said  to  him,  with  a 
tone  in  which  was  mingled  no  gratitude 
for  the  service  he  had  done  her.  but  only 
coldness  and  aversion,  and  as  it  stall  seem- 
ed to  me,  some  dash  of  terror,  "  And  so 
you  have  followed  us  hither,  too ! " 

*'  You  I  have  followed  hither,  and  will 
follow  &rther  than  this,  as  you  might 
have  guessed.  But,"  he  paused,  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  "  perhaps  this  young  gen- 
tleman will  be  good  enough  to  catch  your 
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horse  for  jon,  or  it  vasy  get  out  of  readi 
down  the  stream." 

I  understood  the  drift  of  his  suggestion 
and  looked  at  Miss  Allerton  for  instruc- 
tions. 

"  Do,"  said  she,  inclining  her  head  to 
me ;  80 1  had  nothing  left  for  it  hut  to  go 
and  leave  them  togetiier,  to  my  most  cruel 
disai^intment,  for  the  adyenture  seemed 
to  he  hat  reaching  its  climax.  I  hurried 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  sometimes 
having  to  wade  in  it  up  to  my  middle,  as 
the  trees  often  grew  so  close  to  the  water^s 
edge  that  there  was  no  room  to  stand  on. 
I  had  toiled  on  in  this*  way  for  about  a 
quarter  of  A  mile  before  I  came  to  poor 
Fairy,  who  had  not  yet  found  rest  to  the 
sole  of  her  foot.  She  was  just  trying  to 
scramble  up  a  steep  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  when  I  came  upon  her, 
so  I  had  fairly  to  plunge  in,  accoutred  as 
I  was,  to  reach  her,  and  thus  was  as  thor- 
ooghly  drenched  in  her  service  as  I  had 
beoi  most  desirous  of  being  in  that  of  her 
mistress.  My  only  comfort  was  that  her 
mistxess  seemed  as  little  pleased  with  the 
way  of  her  escape  as  I  could  be  myself. 
So  contenting  myself  as  well  as  I'  could 
witii  these  reflections,  I  took  Fairy's  bri- 
dle over  my  arm  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way,  like  an  active  personage  whose  name 
it  would  be  improper  to  name  in  this  pre- 


"OVr  boc,  or  ateep^  throng  stnlt,  rough,  dcmM  or 

until  I  found  myself  at  the  point  fh)m 
which  I  bad  started. 

If  I  had  happened  to  be  in  love  with 
the  fiiir  £leanor.  I  certainly  had  no  occa- 
sion for  jealousy  in  the  relations  she 
seemed  to  hold  with  the  stranger.  They 
were  so  absorbed  in  what  they  were  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  notice  my  approach 
at  firsts  so  that  I  could  not  help  hearing 
Miss  Allerton  say — 

*^  I  owe  you  no  thanks  for  that,  1 6ould 
have  saved  myself  without  your  help,  and 
if  not,  God  knows  I  had  rather  have  died 
than  owe  my  life  to  you ! " 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  girl,"  he  re- 
ified with  a  smile  which  made  me  hate 
him  more  than  ever,  "  but  you  will  be- 
have better  by-and-by,  and  know  that  I 
am,  if  you  vrill  let  mo  be  so,  your  best 
friend."  £Ieanor  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. ^^At  least  you  know,"  he  re- 
ramed,  as  if  provoked,  but  still  calmly, 
'  you  know  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  saved  you.  It  may  be,"  he  added 
significantly, — *'  it  ma^  be  that  the  time 
may  oome  when  I  will  not.  But  here 
oomes  your  horse,"  perceiving  me  for  the 
first  time,  **  let  me  put  yon  on  him,  and 
cotreat  you  to  lose  do  time  in  getting 


He  advanced  towards  her,  but  she 
turned  from  him,  and,  beckoning  to  me, 
invited  my  assistance  to  place  her  in  her 
soaking  saddle.  She  turned  her  horse's 
head  away  from  him^  and  took  no  notice 
of  the  parting  salutation  he  made  her.  I 
mounted  Prince,  whom  the  stranger  had 
secured  to  a  tree,  after  I  had  gone  in 
search  of  Fairy,  and  followed  her,  touch- 
ing my  hat  to  my  unknown  acquaintance, 
which  he  did  not  return, — not,  however, 
from  incivility,  as  I  judged,  but  because 
he  was  looking  so.  earnestly  after  the  lady 
that  he  did  not  see  me.  Miss  Allerton 
disappeared  first  in  the  wood,  and  as  I 
took  a  parting  look  behind  I  saw  him 
slowly  turn  away  and  walk  towards  the 
bank  of  the  river.  But  I  imagine  his 
fishing  was  over  for  that  day. 

Miss  Allerton  and  I  pursued  our  way 
in  silence.  As  I  followed  her  I  could  per- 
ceive that  she  was  deeply  agitated,  and 
that  she  was  indebted  more  to  Fairy's  in- 
stinct than  her  own  care  forgetting  safely 
over  the  narrow  and  uneven  pathway. 
In  one  part  of  the  pathway  it  was  just 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  ride 
abreast.  She  drew  on  one  side  and 
walked  her  horse  as  an  invitation  to  me 
to  join  her. 

"Mr.  Osborne,"  she  presently  said,  in 
an  aeitated  voice,  "  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you.  It  is  that  you  will  not  men- 
tion what  you  have  seen  to-day  to  any 
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one. 

I  readily  gave  her  the  assurance  she 
asked  for. 

^^  I  cannot  tell  at  this  moment,"  she 
went  on,  "  how  far  I  may  explain  to  you 
what  you  must  have  thought  so  strange 
— ^not  stranger,  I  am  sure,  than  it  has 
seemed  to  me.  But  you  shall  know  all 
about  it  some  time  or  another." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Allerton,"  said  I,  "  tell  me 
what  you  think  best.  But  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  pry  into  any  of  your  affairs  as  a 
mere  busybody  in  other  men's  matters." 

I  lied  there,  for  I  was  dying  to  know 
all  about  them. 

"  0,  Mr.  Osborne,"  she  resumed,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  from  agitation,  "  I 
am  an  unhappy  girl  I  No  mother,  no  sis- 
ter, no  friend  .'  and  yet  needing  so  much 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  wisest  and 
tenderest  friendship ! " 

She  could  contain  herself  no  longer,  but 
fairly  burst  into  tears  on  Fairy's  neck — 
on  Fairy^8j  who  seemed  perfectly  callous 
to  the  blessing !  Launce's  dog  could  not 
have  been  more  insensible  to  Uie  affliction 
of  that  respectable  &mily.  Was  there 
never  another  neck  near  that  would  servo 
her  turn? 

I  was  a  tender-hearted  youth  at  that 
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tkne,  and  the  sight  of  a  woman  crymg 
was  too  much  for  me.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  bearing  her  com- 
pany, but  I  am  not  I  was  deeply  moved 
at  her  distress,  and  would  haye  given  the 
world  (or  as  much  of  it  as  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  any  one  person),  to  com- 
fort her  distress. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Allerton,"  I  eja- 
culated, thinking,  like  a  fool,  that  I  must 
say  something,  "  there  is  your  father ! '' 

'^  0  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  weeping,—"  yes,  dear  papa  1  But, 

then,  he "  she  interrupted  herself^ 

and  presently  added,  ^*  I  hardly  know 
what  I  say,  my  spirits  are  so  confused  by 
the  surprise  of  tiiis  afternoon.  Pardon 
me  if  I  say  nothing,  for  I  may  say  what  I 
ought  not" 

As  we  were  now  approaching  the  high- 
road she  evidently  made  a  strong  efibrt  to 
oommand  herself.  She  dried  her  eyes, 
and  pulling  down  her  veil,  proposed  that 
we  should  get  over  the  ground  as  fast  as 
possible,  that  we  might  avoid  at  once  both 
observation  and  the  ill-consequences  of 
our  exposures.  Though  she  said  this,  I 
believe  she  was  thinkmg  as  little  as  I  of 
the  watery  plight  which  we  w^re  both  in. 
I  believed  the  strong  excitement  she  was 
under  would  prove  an  effectual  antidote 
to  the  wetting  she  had  got,  and  as  for 
mine  I  cared  nothing  for  it  I  would  re- 
peat the  treatment  everyday  for  a  month, 
in  her  good  company.  We  fortunately  ar- 
rived at  Woodside  without  meeting  any 
of  the  Wensleyans,  but  were  received  by 
Jonathan  Snell,  when  he  came  to  take  our 
horses,  with  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  astonishment  and  concern.  And  no 
wonder,  for  a  pair  of  more  thoroughly 
ducked  fellow-creatures  could  have  sel- 
dom come  within  the  range  of  his  philoso- 
phy. 

^^  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Miss  Allerton  to 
me  when  we  alighted,  "  I  insist  upon 
your  coming  in  until  Jonathan  can  put 
tile  horse  into  the  gig  to  take  you  home.'* 

I  remonstrated,  but  she  persisted.  *'  You 
need  not  fear  giving  extraordinary  trouble, 
for  I  must  send  him  to  the  village  direct- 
ly, and  he  can  take  you  round  perfectly 
weU." 

This  being  the  case,  I  yielded  to  her 
kindness,  and  not  the  less  willingly  from 
the  consciousness  of  what  a  figure!  should 
cut  in  passing  the  strait  by  the  bridge, 
between  the  post-office  and  the  black- 
smith's shop,  as  weil  as  of  the  gossip  of 
which  I  would  be  the  theme  for  the  next 
week.  So  I  went  into  Colonel  AUerton's 
own  room,  where  his  fire  was  still  kept 
trimmed  and  burning,  notwithstanding  his 
absence  from  home,  and  gyrated  before  it 


Uke  an  animated  joint  of  meat,  primitively 
suspended  by  a  string,  with  a  taste  for 
roasting.  Miss  Allerton  retired  upstairs, 
aqd  I  saw  her  no  more  that  day.  When 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  was  ready  I 
joined  him,  and  we  set  forward  for  the 
village.  That  eminent  officer  of  the 
household,  of  course,  was  curious  to 
know  the  particulars  of  our  adventure, 
which  I  gave  him  with  no  more  of  the 
tuppressio  veri  than  the  case  requbred. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  he 
made  use  of  very  few  on  this  oecasion ; 
but  it  was  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that 
he  thought  me  a  very  incompetent  person 
to  have  charge  of  his  young  lady.  And, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  When 
we  came  to  the  post^ffice,  instc^  of  driv- 
ing by  as  I  had  hoped,  he  drew  up  at  the 
door,  which  was  watched,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  by  a  double  corps  of  observation, 
which  made  ample  use  of  its  opportunities 
as  I  sat  holding  the  reins.  Jonathan,  as 
he  resigned  them  to  my  deputed  care, 
took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  which  I 
saw  at  a  glance  was  carelessly  folded 
and  hurriedly  written  and  directed  to 
Colonel  Allerton.  He  said  Miss  Eleanor 
was  earnest  that  it  should  not  miss  the 
man-coach  which  would  pass  through  from 
Pentland,  on  the  edge  of  the  evening  of 
that  day.  So  she  ht^  written  to  her  fa- 
ther an  account  of  the  adventure  she  had 
encountered.  It  was,  then,  nothing  pe- 
culiarly and  especially  her  own.  That 
was  some  consolation  in  my  ignorance. 
What  could  be  the  rights  or  the  wrongs 
of  the  matter  ?  I  hful  no  time  for  prq^ 
tracted  speculation,  however,  for  I  was 
soon  deposited  at  the  minister's  door,  who 
was  at  first  alarmed  at  my  appearance, 
and  then  diverted  by  my  story  told,  as  it 
had  been  to  Snell,  according  to  Captain 
Absolute's  directions,  with  '^  no  more  lies 
than  were  absolutely  necessary."  I 
thought  he  would  never  have  done  nd- 
lymg  me  on  my  misadventures  as  a  Squire 
of  Dames.  But  I  was  too  full  of  what  I 
could  not  tell  him,  to  mind  much  his  co- 
mic commentary  on  what  I  could.  My 
roguish  sensitiveness  was  somehow  hardei>- 
ed  over  since  the  morning.  I  did  not 
mind  his  fun  half  so  much  as  I  should 
have,  the  day  before.  Indeed,  it  was  ra- 
ther a  relief  to  me. 

OHAPTEB  VnL 
nr  wHxaa  anoiukb  osabactkb  appsabb. 

<*  Osborne,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley  to  me  the 
next  morning,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  "do 
you  recollect  who  your  grandmother 
was?" 

"  My  grandmother,"  I  repeated ;  "  I 
suppose  I  must  have  had  the  usual  al- 
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lowtnoe — bat|  really  sir,  npoa  my  word, 

I "  and  I  shook  my  head ;    "  but 

what  is  my  grandmother,  supposing  I  had 
one,  apropos  to  ? — to  booU  7  " 

"  No,  no,"  returned  he,  ''  to  something 
mach  more  to  the  purpose  than  boots.  I 
mean  your  frther's  mother — was  she  not 
a  Shuldham  ?  " 

**  That  was  the  name,  I  am  quite  sure ; 
though  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  hare 
been  able  to  recall  it  of  myself.  But  what 
of  her,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"Much,  and  to  the  purpose,"  he  re- 
ified, "  Your  grandmother,  Shuldham's 
mother,  was  a  Tindall,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Goyemor  Tindall.  who  died  in 
ofiBce  in  the  year  1717,  or  thereabouts, 
and  his  son  Matthew,  who  was  for  so 
many  years  Speaker  of  the  House,  had 
an  only  danghter-Hlo  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  I  cannot  de- 
ny it,  if  I  wished  to ;  but  how  does  it 
oonoem  me  ?  " 

''Thus,"  he  replied,  ''that  daughter 
married  Judge  John  Allerton,  and  was, 
oonsequently,  the  mother  of  the  Colonel. 
D'ye  see  now,  young  man  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  "I  see  that 
the  Allerton's  and  I  are  far-away  cousins, 
and 


ij 


*'  Fai^away  cousins ! "  he  interrupted, 
only  four  degrees  remoyed !  Do  you  call 
that  far-away?  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  sir,  I  should  haye  called  cousins 
with  a  pretty  girl  like  Miss  Eleanor,  if  it 
were  twice  as  many." 

I  laughed,  assured  him  that  I  was  in- 
finitely obliged  to  him,  for  bestowing 
upon  me  so  charming  a  relation,  and  that 
I  would  claim  all  my  cousinly  priyileges, 
eren  though  the  claim  were  as  many  re- 
moyes  farther  off.  And  this  I  subse- 
quently did,  and  it  gained  me  one  great 
adyantage,  when  my  cousinship  was  al- 
lowed, as  it  was,  with  much  merri- 
ment, as  soon  as  I  communicated  to  them 
this  result  of  the  good  parson's  genealo- 
gical studies,  in  which,  indeed,  he  was  a 
great  proficient.  Miss  Allerton  and  I 
became  Cousin  Eleanor  and  Cousin  Frank 
from  that  time  forward,  an  adyantage, 
whitch,  if  the  reader  doth  not  appreciate, 
he  is  unworthy  of  eyer  haying  a  pretty 
cousin:  an  institution,  the  blessings  of 
which  should  be  confined  to  those  who 
can  properly  yalue  them.  But  this  was 
not  immediately  acquired,  as  it  was  some 
time  before  I  felt  that  I  was  intimate 
enough,  or  that  Miss  Allerton  would 
relish  a  jocose  interlude  of  this  sort,  after 
the  tragic,  or,  at  least,  melodnunatic  ad- 
yenture  of  the  forest  and  the  riyer.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  see  her  for  the  rest  of  that 
week.  That  playing  fellow  in  the  jockey- 
boots,  whoeyer  he  might  be,  had  effectu- 


ally put  an  end  to  our  rides  together  for 
the  time  being,  I  could  not  tell  what  in- 
fluence he. might  haye  upon  the  fair  Elea- 
nor's fortunes ;  but  I  was  sure  I  cursed 
him  by  my  gods  for  his  sinister  interfer- 
ence with  mine. 

Colonel  Allerton  returned  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  recalled,  doubtless,  by 
his^  daughter's  letter.  I  had  called,  of 
course,  the  day  after  our  adyenture,  on 
Miss  Allerton,  to  *' humbly  hope  she 
caught  no  cold  from  her  accident;"  but 
Petchell,  her  maid,  brought  me  a  yery 
kind  message,  saying,  that  she  should  not 
leaye  her  diamber  for  a  day  or  two  in 
consequence  of  it,  after  which  time  she 
should  be  glad  to  see  me.  So  I  had  per- 
force to  wait  until  her  father  came  back. 
After  his  return  I  yisited  at  Woodside  as 
usual,  and  was  eyen  more  cordially  and 
Idnd]^  treated.  Eleanor  looked  a  little 
paler  than  usual,  though  her  roses  were 
usually  rather  Yorkish  than  Lancastrian, 
but  all  the  more  charming  from  the  new 
and  mysterious  interest  I  felt  in  her.  No- 
thing could  be  kinder  than  her  reception 
of  me  when  we  first  met,  and,  after  that 
meeting,  at  which  her  manner  was,  ne- 
cessarily, a  little  tinged  by  a  consciousness 
of  what  had  passed  when  we  were  last  to- 
gether, she  fell  back  into  yery  much  her 
former  way  of  life  and  conyersation.  Per- 
haps a  shade  more  of  sadness  clouded  her 
serene  beauty,  and  perhaps  her  thoughts 
wandered  oftener  from  the  things  around 
her.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  only 
my  imagination,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  had 
now  no  difiiculty  in  accounting  for  and 
excusing  those  untimely  flights  from  the 
ignorant  present  to  the  past  or  the  future. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
been  able  to  look  down  through  those 
lustrous  eyes  at  the  soul  that  looked  out 
of  them  and  saw  what  was  hidden  from 
my  sight,  and  to  have  known  why  it 
was  disquieted  within  her!  What  were 
the  phantoms,  the  spectres,  that  passed 
before  her  eyes  when  they  looked  into 
vacancy? 

**Ah,  fixed  on  empty  space,  why  bnrn 

Her  eyes  with  momentary  i^dness  T 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  retom 
To  more  than  woman^s  mildnea»  V 

How  I  longed  to  protect  her,  to  cherish 
her,  to  drive  far  away  whatever  it  was 
that  molested  and  made  her  afraid !  But 
this  adventure  was  not  reserved  for  me. 
After  the  colonel's  return  our  rides 
were  resumed,  and  Jack  once  more  had 
the  honour  of  keeping*  company,  by  their 
grace  and  fayour,  with  Prince  and  Fairy. 
Occasionally,  when  her  father  was  occu- 
pied, I  was  again  allowed  the  privilege  of 
escorting  her  alone.  But  we  had  no  more 
adventures  of  the  wood  and  the  stream. 
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Eleanor's  passion  for  exploring  seemed  sa- 
tisfied if  wo  kept  to  the  highway  in  as  hum- 
drum a  fashion  as  the  most  vapid  stickler 
for  the  proprieties  of  life  could  require.  She 
saw  no  more,  when  I  was  in  conrpany,  the 
intrusive  benefactor  of  the  Quasheen,  and 
she  never  made  any  allusion  to  him  or 
his  works.  So  I  was  obliged  to  solace 
myself  with  the  recollection  of  her  pro- 
mise, that  one  day  I  should  know  all 
about  him,  Indeed,  I  cannot  deny,  tho' 
Eleanor  proposed  no  new  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, that  I  may  not  have  attempted 
one  or  two  on  my  own  account.  I  whifqied 
the  Quashcen  for  trout,  for  miles  more 
than  one  Saturday  (though  neither  the 
Qnasheen  nor  the  trout  suffered  much 
fh>m  the  flagellatbn)  in  hopes  of  coming 
upon  that  anomalous  angler,  yet  once 
again.  But  I  saw  him  not  He  was  as 
shy  as  the  trout  themselves.  Afterwards 
I  visited  the  taverns  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  made  many  a  Hbation  of 
punch  and  toddy  on  the  altar  of  my  cu- 
riosity— and  not  wholly  in  vain. 

Captain  Pettingell,  who  kept  the  Rising 
Sun  in  Bradfield,  the  next  town,  thuB 
invoked,  told  me  from  the  oracular  re- 
cesses of  his  bar,  that  a  person  answering 
my  description  had  stayed  at  his  place  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  That  his  name  was 
Smith,  and  that  he  was  gone  all  day  with 
his  fishing-tackle,  and  sometimes,  he 
added,  came  back  with  enough  of  fisn  for 
a  week's  consumption,  and  sometimes 
vrithout  having  had  a  bite.  The  Captain 
believed  hini  to  have  been  a  Britisher, 
but  as  he  paid  his  way  well,  and  was  a 
good  friend  to  the  house,  he  overlooked 
tiiat  error,  as  well  as  a  way  he  had  of 
profanely  cursing  and  swearing  (the  Ca]>- 
tain  was  a  professor  and  a  piBar  of  Dr. 
Bobson's  Church),  when  anything  hap- 
pened to  go  against  the  grain,  ^d  by 
the  Captain's  account,  he  had  given  his 
vocabulary  in  this  kind,  an  airing  extra- 
ordinary one  night  when  he  came  home 
dripping  wet  from  having  missed  his 
footing,  and  fallen  into  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  this  accident,  one 
surely  ordinarily  incidental  to  the  gentle 
cnStj  so  much  to  heart  that  he  hsul  re- 
tired from  the  neighbourhood  in  disgust^ 
and  taken  the  Pentland  coach  the  next 
morning  for  Boston.  This  was  all  I  got 
in  repayment  of  mudi  time  and  some 
liquor  which  I  wasted  in  this  research,  and 
it  was  not  much  more  than  I  had  known 
before. 

Matters  went  onHhus  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  my  frequent  complaints  of  the  isf 
adequacy  of  Turk  to  the  exigencies  of 
my  case,  induced  Mr,  Bulklcy  to  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  me 
to  have  a  horse  of  mj  own.    This  pnvpo- 


sition  met  with  my  cordial  approbation, 
and  Jasper  was  forthwith  called  into 
council,  as  to  the  possibility  of  carryine 
it  out  As  I  had  already  establishea 
myself  in  his  good  graces  by  my  admi- 
ration of  his  master,  and  my  eager  at- 
tention to  his  own  personal  narrative, 
which  I  delighted  in  extracting  from 
him,  and  whksh,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  communicate,  he 
was  not  long  in  consenting  to  advise  what 
he  saw  we  both  wished  to  be  done.  He 
loved  a  good  horse,  he  said,  and  should 
like  to  take  care  of  one  of  Mr.  Frank's, 
if  he  only  had  time.  This  objection  Mr. 
Bulkley  made  light  of,  and  I  made  away 
with  by  offermg  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  as 
much  out-door  labour  as  would  make 
^ood  his  outlay  in  my  behall  This  hay- 
mg  been  made  all  plain,  the  next  thing 
was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Mr.  Moulton, 
my  guardian,  to  this  investment  in  horse- 
flesh. As  my  application  was  backed  by 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bulkley,  and 
supported  <m  the  ground  of  my  valuable 
health,  Mr.  Moulton  interposed  no  more 
opposition  than  was  essential  to  indicate 
his  authority  in  a  matter  of  this  moment 
And  his  letter  oontaming  his  assent  in- 
cluded, also,  a  proposition  by  no  means 
repugnant  to  my  own  ideas  of  the  fitness 
of  tlungs.  He  suggested,  as  this  was  a 
porchase  of  some  importance,  and  which 
it  was  as  well  should  be  entirely  to  my 
own  mind,  that  I  should  come  down  to 
Boston  for  a  week,  and  assist  at  the  re- 
searches preliminary  to  its  final  adjust- 
ment To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Bulkley 
was  pleased  to  lend  a  friendly  ear,  and 
with  his  full  consent  I  intercepted  the 
Haverford  coach  the  next  morning  (hav^ 
ing,  I  trust  it  is  needless  to  say,  walked 
over  to  Woodside,  where  the  transaction 
excited  the  interest  its  importance  deserv- 
ed, to  give  notice  of  my  intended  absence), 
which  in  due  time  deposited  me  at  Mr. 

Moulton's  door  in street 

This  gentleman  was  no  ill  specimen  of 
his  class,  with  specific  idiosyncrasies  of 
his  own.  He  wus  descended  of  an  old 
New-England  family,  which,  however,  had 

fone  to  decay  for  one  or  two  generations, 
[e  found  himself,  on  attaining  to  man's, 
or  rather  youth's  estate,  in  a  remote  coun- 
try town,  with  no  advantages  of  educa- 
cadon  but  such  as  the  town-school  had 
afforded  him,  with  no  capital  but  what  he 
carried  in  his  head,  and  what  he  had  invest- 
ed in  an  excellent  character.  After  varioos 
struggles  to  rise  above  his  hereditary  po- 
sition in  the  country,  he  changed  the 
scene  of  actkm  for  the  city,  (or  rather  the 
metropolis,  for  Boston  was  a  town,  onl^ 
for  years  after  that),  where  he  bufTetted 
and  battled  with  fortune,  with  altem»» 
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tions  of  failnre  And  success  (which,  well- 
told,  would  be  a  curious  picture  o^  life), 
until  he  at  length  achieyed  a  place  among 
the  foremost  merchants  of  the  nation.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  eminent  ability,  for  such  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily implied  in  great  success  of  any 
kind.  The  talent  that  could  build  up  a 
great  fbrtune  from  nothing,  by  commerce, 
tf  it  had  received  another  direction,  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  achieved  eminence 
on  the  bench,  or  in  the  senate,  or,  per^ 
haps,  even  in  literature. 

Mr.  Moulton  might,  possibly,  some- 
time be  caught  tripping  in  his  speech, 
and  his  verbs  and  nominative  cases  might 
not  always  bear  that  precise  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  more  bigoted  disci- 
ples of  Priscian  may  exact ;  but  the  sub- 
atance  of  what  he  said  was  good  sense, 
according  to  the  sense  of  his  times,  and 
most  unequivocally  to  the  point  He  was 
not  without  his  provincialisms  and  his 
prejudices.  He  verily  believed  that  as 
Massachusetts  politics  went,  so  would  go 
the  country,  and  as  the  country  the  world. 
He  really  thought  that  all  the  hqpc  of  lib- 
eral principles  throughout  Christendom 
depended  on  the  small  fragment  of  the 
New  England  mind  that  had  accepted  for 
truth  the  Unitarian  idea.  He  was  bene- 
volent and  open-handed  to  the  poor,  and 
would  found  charities,  and  endow  profes- 
sorships ;  but  he  would  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouth  of  every  democratic 
lawyer,  minister,  doctor,  or  artisan,  if  he 
could,  and  coimt  it  to  himself  for  righteous- 
ness. He  gloried  in  his  liberality  of  opin- 
ion, but  he  hated  and  despised  a  colonist 
in  about  equal  proportions,  and  was  firm- 
ly of  the  faith  that  no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  that  Nazareth.  His  multi- 
fiurious  affairs  and  complicated  commer- 
cial connections,  made  him  intellectually 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  lay  beyond  the 
purlieus  of  State-street,  and,  probably  ar- 
ithmetic would  have  convinced  him,  had 
he  applied  it  to  the  subject,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  mind  of  Christendom  lay  be- 
yond the  domain  of  the  Unitarian  deno- 
mination ;  but,  practically,  as  far  as  bis 
walk  and  conversation  were  concerned, 
the  one  constituted  the  true  State  and  the 
other  the  true  Church  Universal.  But 
where  his  prejudices  did  not  interpose  be- 
tween his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  and 
any  person  or  class  that  he  could  benefit, 
he  was  liberal,  even  generous,  of  his 
money,  his  time,  and  his  influence  with 
others. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  good  reason  to 
speak  well  of  him,  for  he  took  excellent 
care  of  my  estate,  and  let  me  do  very 
moch  as  I  liked.    And  yet  he  was  not 
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n^ligent  of  me,  at  all.  He  had  a  cordial 
detestation  of  vice  in  all  its  shapes,  and, 
without  preaching,  made  me  feel  that  he 
looked  upon  me  as  incapable  of  any  thing 
so  low  and  ungentlemimlike.  This  con- 
fidence was.  no  doubt,  as  well-judged  as 
it  was  well-intentioned,  and,  I  trust,  was 
not  misplaced  or  unrewarded.  But,  per- 
haps, the  kindest  and  wisest  thing  he  did 
for  me,  was,  his  introducing  me  to  the 
excellent  society  which  at  that  time,  as 
much  as  any  other  before  or  since,  dis- 
tinguished Boston.  To  be  sure,  my  con- 
nections with  the  prominent  members  of 
that  society  entitled  me  to  be  free  of  it ; 
but  it  was  to  the  kind  encouragement  and 
good  offices  of  my  guardian  that  I  owed 
an  earlier  initiation  than  my  years  de- 
manded. His  own  children  were  grown 
up  and  married  off,  excepting  one  bach- 
elor son  at  home,  so  that  he  seemed 
to  feel,  and  certainly  expressed,  in  his  con- 
duct, the  sort  of  partial,  yet  discreet  in- 
dulgence of  a  sensible  man  to  his  youngest 
^  child.  All  this,  however,  is  not  particu- 
larly to  the  purpose  of  my  narrative,  of 
which  I  am  by  no  means  the  hero,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  suppose  that 
the  Putnam  public  will  care  about  my 
own  private  concerns.  But  the  image  of 
•  this  worthy  gentleman  rising  up  before 
me  as  I  looked  back  at  that  particular 
portion  of  my  life,  I  felt  impelled  to  jot 
down  thQ  slight  pen-and-ink  sketch  you 
see  above.  And  as  I  hate  rewriting  any 
thing,  we  will  let  it  stand. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  to-day,  Frank." 
said  Mr.  Moulton,  after  the  first  cordial 
greetings  were  passed,  "  for  I  expect  a 
youngster  to  dine  with  me,  not  long  from 
college." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  and  who  may 
he  be?" 

"  0,  none  of  your  acquaintances,"  he 
answered,  "  none  of  your  Yankee  Collegi- 
ans, let  me  tell  you.  He  is  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  one  or  both,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  civil  to  him." 

**An  Englishman,  then,  I  take  it  for 
granted,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  yes,  he  is  after  a  fashion,"  Mr. 
Moulton  replied ;  "  that  is,  he  was  born 
in  England,  but  his  father  was  a  Refugee 
Tory — James  Markham,  who  raised  and 
commanded  a  company  of  Tories  during 
the  Revolution." 

"  And  what  is  his  business  here,  sir  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  His  business  is  his  pleasure,  I  guess," 
returned  Mr.  Moultoa;  "  the  Bellinghams 
and  Mildmays  are  a  sort  of  cousins  of  his, 
and  he  has  been  renewing  the  connection. 
Anne  Shippen  "  (one  of  his  married  daugh- 
ters) "  thinks  that  he  is  sweet  upon  Es- 
ther Mildmay." 
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"Indeed,"  I  rejomed,  "and  has  he  been 
long  enough  here  for  that  ?  I  never  heard 
of  him  before." 

"  Why.  as  to  that,"  he  answered,  "  how 
long  think  ye,  does  it  take  a  young  fellow 
to  get  up  a  flirtation '?  And  how  long  do 
you  suppose  it  takes  for  the  report  of  it 
to  get  wind?"  looking  at  me  with  a 
quizzical  kind  of  significance,  which  made 
me  feel  as  if  a  sudden  growth  of  nettles 
was  springing  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces from  the  entire  surface  of  my  body," 
and  as  to  your  not  having  heard  of  him 
before,  why,  if  a  young  gentleman's 
health  requires  his  going  into  the  coun- 
try, he  mustn't  expect  to  be  posted  up  to 
the  very  last  minute.  However,  he  has 
been  here  about  a  fortnight.  But  much 
may  be  done  in  a  fortnight.  Master  Frank, 
I  would  have  you  know." 

I  could  not  have  reasonably  denied  this 
proposition,  if  I  had  felt  disposed  to  be 
argumentative, — which  I  did  not.  I  was 
wondering  whether  any  rumor  of  my  fre- 
quent visits  at  Woodside  had  reached  my 
guardian's  ears.  And  if  so,  whether  he 
had  drawn  any  inferences  from  them  to 
the  eflect  that  I  was  in  love  with  the 
charming  Eleanor.  Like  most  shy  people 
I  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  scorned 
the  idea  of  being  supposed  sighing  at  any  ' 
lady's  feet,  seriously,  until  it  was  known 
that  she  had  consented  to  extend  her 
royal  hand  to  place  me  by  her  side.  Of 
course,  I  was  never  without  some  princess 
or  other,  whom  I  served  most  faithfully 
till  she  was  dethroned  by  some  fresher 
usurper ;  but  nobody  ever  regarded  these 
transitory  submissions  as  even  looking 
towards  a  permanent  allegiance.  So  I 
was  resolved  to  take  up  my  very  last  flir- 
tation just  where  I  had  left  it  off,  two 
months  before,  and  to  prosecute  it  with 
redoubled  zeal  by  way  of  blinding  my 
Argus.  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  most 
effectual  way,  experts  in  the  Art  of  Love 
must  decide  according  to  their  own  expe- 
rience. But  I  must  defer  these  passages 
of  mine  with  Matilda  Robinson,  until  I 
have  more  space  than  my  share  of  these 
pages  allows  me.  I  have  in  contempla- 
tion the  preparation  of  a  work  to  be  en- 
titled "  The  Philosophy  of  Flirtation,  its 
Origin,  Uses  and  Tendencies :  with  Illus- 
trations from  the  Life."  Should  this  plan 
be  carried  into  effect,  the  reader  will  there 
find  every  thing  made  clear  which  the 
stem  necessities  of  this  particular  case 
oompel  me  to  leave  under  a  doud. 

Dinnei^time  came,  and  brought  Harry 
Markham  with  it.  He  was  three  or  four 
years  older  than  I,  and  therefore  I  was 
the  more  disposed  to  like  him,  when  he 
showed  an  inclination  to  be  friends  with 
me.    He  had  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree 


at  Oxford  a  year  before  with  good  reputa- 
tion, and  was  therefore  a  personage  of 
^eat  dignity  and  high  interest  in  my 
sight.  I  was  never  tired  of  cross-exam- 
ining him  as  to  the  details  of  University 
Life  and  Discipline  in  England,  and  he 
had  not  been  so  long  delivered  fromjthem 
as  not  to  like  to  recount  them.  During 
the  fortnight  of  my  stay  in  town  ^for  my 
week  grew  by  degrees  to  that  size),  we 
were  constant  companions.  By  day  we 
scoured  the  country  round,  in  search  of 
points  of  view  (for  he  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman)  and  of  historical  interest 
In  the  evenings  we  resorted  to  the  pleasant 
societies  still  to  be  found  even  in  many 
town-houses,  although  it  was  early  in 
August,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  summer 
was  not  then  as  universal  as  it  has  since 
become— or  else  we  drew  rein  at  some  of 
the  villas  within  ten  miles  of  the  city, 
where  we  were  sure  of  a  hospitable  enter- 
tainment. Pleasant,  cheerful,  happy  hours 
they  were !  And  why  not  ?  It  were  hard, 
indeed,  if  the  hours  between  eighteen  and 
two-and-twenty  were  not  pleasant,  cheer- 
ful and^appy,  and  those,  too,  the  hours 
of  a  fine  August  flitting  over  the  face  of  a 
lovely  country,  fit  residence  of  as  lovely- 
inhabitants.    At  least,  some  of  them. 

I.  have  forgotten  to  mention,  what  was 
not  unimportant  to  the  prosecution  of 
those  adventures,  that  I  had  succeeded 
admirably  in  accomplishing  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  Boston.  I  had  mounted  my- 
self to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  in  this 
had  derived  material  assistance  from  the 
skill  of  ibj  new  friend  in  horseflesh.  He 
had  not  wasted  the  whole  of  his  time  at 
the  university  over  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  had  improved  a  portion  of  his  hours 
in  more  practical  pursuits, — among  which 
might  be  reckoned  the  occasional  pursuit 
of  foxes  and  hares,  and  one  result  of  these 
studies  was  a  more  than  common  know- 
ledge of  the  noblest  of  the  servants  of 
man.  Having  thus  secured  what  I  had 
oome  down  for,  soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  my  new  pur- 
chase a  full  and  fair  trial  before  taking 
him  to  the  distant  solitudes  of  Wensley. 
Hence,  these  rides^  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  hence  the  agreeable  episodes  I  have 
hinted  at  in  the  course  of  the  last  para- 
graph. So  Whitefoot,  for  such  was  the 
Homeric  designation  we  bestowed  upon 
him  from  the  color  of  his  off  fore-foot ; 
Whitefoot  and  I  formed  the  friendship 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  under 
these  pleasant  circumstances  and  in  this 
good  company.  To  be  sure,  it  took  some 
time  to  satisfy  all  my  scruples  as  to  his 
sufficiency,  and  we  had  to  make  a  good 
many  afternoon  and  evening  excursions, 
not  always  unaccompanied  by  side-sad- 
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dies  and  ridiDg-habits,  before  he  had  Tin- 
dicated  to  himself  his  claim  to  my  entire 
confidence.  But  it  was  erring,  if  erring 
it  was.  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion— virtues,  which  were  early  de- 
veloped in  my  character,  and  which  I  still 
regard  as  its  chiefest  jewels. 

I  do  not  know  what  inference  my  read- 
ers may  draw  from  this  voluntary  pro- 
longation of  my  leave  of  absence.  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  have  told  of  it.  It 
may  not  be  creditable  to  me  that  I  was 
willing  to  exchange  the  society  of  Miss 
AUerton  for  that  of  any  number  of  other 
beauties.  I  certainly  saw  none  other  so 
handsome;  but  then,  you  know,  safety 
may  lie  in  other  multitudes  than  those  of 
counsellors.  In  fact,  although  I  do  hate 
inconstancy  as  much  as  my  Lord  Byron 
did,  and,  like  him,  '*  loathe,  detest  the 
mortal  made  of  such  quicksilver  clay  that 
on  his  breast  no  permanent  impression  can 
be  made/'  (I  do  not  remember  the  quota- 
tion accurately  enough  to  reduce  it  to  ver- 
ses); but  still,  even  the  most  constant 
swain  will,  occasionally,  make  an  excur- 
sion to  gaze  on  other  shepherdesses  than 
his  own,  if  it  were  only  to  glory  in  her 
supremacy  over  all  others.  And,  perhaps, 
I  may  have  had  a  lurking  idea  that  my 
cousin  Eleanor  might  value  her  newly- 
found  relative  none  the  less,  for  a  brief 
interval  of  absence.  All  this  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  was  more  to  me  than 
any  other  pretty  woman,  which,  you  are 
aware,  I  have  not  yet  admitted.  But 
story-readers,  as  well  as  story-tellers,  are 
a  gossiping  generation  and  can  seldom  see 
a  young  man  and  woman  in  company  to- 
gether without  putting  constructions  on 
what  they  say  and  do,  which,  perhaps,  it 
had  never  entered  into  their  hearts  to  con- 
ceive. But  as  my  course  is  a  perfectly 
straightforward  one,  with  no  traps  and 
pitfalls  set  to  catch  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  it  is  my  duty  to  remove  out  of  the 
.  way  all  objections  that  arise,  as  they 
come  along. 

But  stiU,  as  my  fortnight's  fkst  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  I  began  to  feel  a  good 
wholesome  appetite  for  Wensley  again. 
Not  only  did  1  feel  the  wish  growing  strong 
within  me  to  renew  my  cousinly  relations 
at  Woodside,  but  I  longed  to  see  the  good 
parson  once  more,  and  the  worthy  Jasper, 
whose  sable  image  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
shadow  of  that  of  his  master.  In  my  talks 
with  Markham  I  told  him  all  that  I  have 
told  you  about  these  characters  in  my  ru- 
ral drama^  and  he  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  them.  Of 
course,  I  was  not  slow  in  asking  him  to 
come  and  pay  me  a  visit.  Major  Grimes's 
doors,  both  of  his  house  and  his  stable, 
eror  stood  open  for  the  welcome  of  man 


and  beast,  and  I  could  warrant  him  a  friend- 
ly reception  from  all  the  rest.  He  thank- 
ed me  and  promised  to  come  at  some  con- 
venient season,  before  he  left  New  England 
on  his  tour  through  the  country.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at  his  not  being  more  in  a 
hurry  when  I  made  an  accidental  discovery 
in  the  course  of  one  of  our  rides.  We 
were  discussing  the  comparative  claims  of 
two  rival  beauties,  both  of  whom  we  had 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  I 
do  not  remember  how  it  came  about,  but 
I  illustrated  some  criticism  of  mine  by  a 
reference  to  Miss  Allerton,  whose  superi- 
ority over  both  the  ladies  in  question  I 
maintained.  I  averred  that,  charming  as 
they  both  were,  they  had  nothing  so  strik- 
ing as  the  effect  of  Miss  Allerton's  upward 
§  lance,  from  the  contrast  between  her  dark 
ashing  eyes  and  her  "  fairly  fair"  com- 
plexion and  golden  hair. 

"  It  is  perfectly  unique,"  I  said,  "  as  far 
as  my  observation,  goes.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing like  it." 

"Not  so  remarkably  so,"  he  replied, 
quickly,  "  as  'her  downward  look.  Her 
eye-lashes  are  perfectly  preternatural !" 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  then  you  have 
seen  her !    I  had  not  an  idea  of  that ! " 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  a  good  deal 
disconcerted,  for  he  had  evidently  com- 
mitted himself  very  much  to  his  own  vex- 
ation, "  why  yes.  Have  I  never  mention- 
ed it  to  you  before  ?  " 

"  Mentioned  it  I "  I  responded,  "  to  be 
sure  you  have  not !  But  where  did  you 
meet  her,  and  what  do  you  think  of  her, 
and  why  have  you  not  been  up  to  see 
her  ?  " 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  he  replied,  still  some- 
what confused,  "I  hardly  feel  myself  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  her  to  visit 
her  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place.  I 
met  her  once  or  twice  in  Devonshire,  when 
reading  there  during  the  long  vacation 
two  years  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  came  to  America,  I  believe.*' 

"  But  did  you  not  think  her  splendidly 
handsome  1 "  I  inquired.  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  have  many  such  women 
in  England,  do  you  7  Was  not  she  as  un- 
common there  as  here?  " 

"She  was  very  handsome,  certainly,*' 
said  he,  with  more  coolness  than  suited 
my  own  ideas.  "  But  her  style  is  not  so 
rare  in  England  as  it  is  here.  Yes,"  he 
continued,  with  an  air  of  deliberation,  "  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  as  hand- 
some women  as  she." 

I  did  not  believe  him,  and  put  down  his 
affirmation  to  the  credit  of  his  John-BuU- 
ism,  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  admit 
that  any  thing  could  be  better  in  this  coun- 
try than  he  had  left  at  home. 

Having  talked  over  the  daughter  a  Kt- 
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tie  more,  I  tried  to  get  him  upon  the  fa- 
ther, and  endeavored  to  extract  from 
him  some  further  particulars  of  his  his- 
tory than  I  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
Mr.  Bulkley.  But  if  he  knew  any  thing 
about  him,  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  for  I 
got  nothing  by  my  cross-examination.  He 
Eyed  like  a  gentleman,  he  said,  with  no- 
thing observable  or  distinguishing  about 
him.  He  had,  himself,  been  brought  into 
contact  with  him,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  employed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  dispensation  of  the  boun- 
ties of  the  Crown  to  the  &milies  of  the 
loyalists.  He  was  the  accredited  agent 
through  whom  the  friends  of  many  of 
those  that  had  suffered  in  the  Revolution 
reached  the  beneficiaries— especially  those 
of  them  who  had  returned  to  America,  or 
settled  in  the  provinces.  He  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  ministers,  and  was 
eminently  fitted  for  this  business  by  his 
personal  knowledge  of  almost  all  those 
unfortunate  exiles,  reaching  back  in  many 
cases  to  the  very  time  of  the  emigration. 
Markham's  own  father  having  belonged 
to  this  same  category,  he  had  had  some 
intercourse  with  him  at  the  agency  in 
London,  on  his  part,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  had  received  friendly  attentions 
from  him  when  he  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Walford  Hall,  on  the  occa- 
sion above  recited.  All  this  was  natural 
enough,  and  I  could  not  gainsay  a  word 
of  it  Indeed,  I  believed  it  was  all  lite- 
rally true ;  but  I  was  by  no  means  so 
sure  that  it  was  quite  the  whole  truth. 
Markham,  too,  seemed  to  be  entering 
into  the  conspiracy  to  mystify  me  about 
these  people,  whose  affairs  were,  cer- 
tainly, no  business  of  mine.  But,  then, 
if  people  attended  only  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, a  slupid  world  we  should  have 
of  it! 

Nor  was  this  the  only  share  he  had  in 
my  mystification.  Not  long  afterwards 
we  were  just  returning  fipom  a  ride,  and 
were  proceeding  towards  the  livery  sta- 
ble, which  was  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  HousCj-— at  that  time 
the  chief  hostelry  that  Boston  boasted, — 
just  as  the  New  York  stage-coach  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Every  body 
who  visited  Boston  at  that  time  will  re- 
member that  the  passage-way  in  front  of 
that  house  of  entertainment  was  very  dis- 
proportionately small,  when  compared 
with  its  size  and  pretensions;  so  much 
so,  that  we  were  interrupted  in  our  career 
by  the  sweeping  round  of  the  four  horses, 
and  had  to  pull  up  for  a  moment  But 
that  moment  was  sufficient  For,  just 
before  my  eyes,  sitting  on  the  coach-box. 
was  the  identical  interloper  whom  I  had 
last  seen  emerging,  like  a  water-god,  from 


the  waves  of  the  Quasheen  !  There  could 
not  be  a  doubt  Of  it  Though  I  had  seen 
him  but  for  a  moment,  the  circumstances 
of  that  sight  sufficed  to  stereotjrpe  his 
looks  upon'  my  memory  for  ever.  I 
should  have  known  him  if  I  had  met  him 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Hecla.  He  looked . 
at  me  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
(which,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  being 
a  very  well-looking  fellow),  as  if  he  had 
seen  me  somewhere  before.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  recognized  me,  as  he  probably 
took  much  less  notice  of  me  than  I  did  of 
him.  His  scrutiny  of  my  countenance, 
however,  was  over  the  moment  his  eyes 
glanced  at  my  companion.  He,  evidently 
enough,  recognized  him,  and  derived  no 
particular  satisfaction  from  the  recogni- 
tion. He  was,  very  clearly,  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  taken  aback,  and  one  that  had 
a  tolerable  command  of  his  countenance ; 
but  he  could  not  control  the  expression  of 
surprise  and  displeasure  that  was  ex- 
torted from  him  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  encounter.  Markham's  face  showed 
less  equivocal  marks  of  dislike,  if  not  of 
surprise,  as  became  his  younger  }ears 
and  less  disciplined  facial  muscles.  He 
muttered  an  indistinct  comment  on  the 
occasion  which  did  not  reach  further  than 
my  ears — which  being  the  case,  and  as  it 
involved  an  adjective  or  two  which  might 
justly  grieve  godly  ears,  I  shall  forbear 
to  put  it  upon  permanent  record.  He  on 
the  coach-box  made  a  kind  of  a  motion 
of  the  nature  of  a  salutation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brim  of  his  hat,  which  Mark- 
ham  acknowledged  by  the  faintest  per- 
ceptible swaying  of  his  head,  and  then 
turning  away,  rode  on  through  the  arch 
that  led  to  the  stables. 

^'That  gentleman  doesn't  seem  to  be 
fond  of  you,  Markham,"  said  I  as  natu- 
rally as  I  could,  "  who  may  he  be  ?" 

"  0,  he's  a  countryman  of  mine,"  he 
replied,  "  that  is,  he  is  my  countryman 
and  yours  too.  He's  a  half  Yankee,  as 
well  as  myself.  We  are  not  over  fond 
of  one  another,  as  you  suspect." 

"And  his  name  is  Smith,  is  it  not  ?  "  I 
put  interrogatively. 

"  Smith ! "  he  answered,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  suppose  every 
Englishman  is  named  Smith  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  a  tolerably  generic  name,'* 
I  answered,  "  but  I  had  a  more  specific 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  belong  to  him, 
for  I  have  been  told  so  by  a  landlord 
of  his." 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  do  you  mean, 
Osborne?"  he  demanded  in  strong  sur- 
prise, "  where  have  you  ever  seen  him  ? 
He  surely  doesn't  pass  here  by  that 
name!" 

I  then  stated  that  I  had  met  this  per- 
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sonage,  whoever  he  might  be,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wensley,  when  fishing, 
not  long  before,  and  that  I  had  accident* 
ally  learned  from  the  landlord  where  he 
lodged,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  general  ap- 
pellation I  had  applied  to  him.  Of  course, 
1  made  no  mention  of  my  cousin  Elea- 
nor^s  name  in  the  business,  and  seemed 
to  know  no  more  of  him  than  1  have  just 
related.  Why  shouldn't  I  have  my  little 
mystery,  too  ?  And  I  rather  imagined 
that  he  would  have  given  all  I  wanted  to 
know  in  exchange  for  what  I  had  to  tell. 
But  my  lips  were  sealed,  of  course,  as  to 
all  that  had  passed  between  them  in  my 
presence,  and  Markham  had  to  spell  out 
the  mystery  as  deep  as  he  could,  without 
my  assistance. 

"  This  is  very  strange  !  "  said  Mark- 
ham,  half  to  himself ;  "  what  could  he 
have  been  lurking  about  there  for,  under 
a  nom  de  guerre  !  "  And  then  addressing 
himself  to  me,  he  went  on,^*The  man's  name 
is  Ferguson,  and  I  am  almost  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  you  to  account  for  his  chang- 


ing his  name  without  royal  license.  But 
Englishmen  have  a  character  to  be  odd, 
and,  possibly,  this  is  the  form  which  Mr. 
Ferguson's  oddity  takes  unto  itself.  At 
any  rate," — he  went  on  as  if  talking  to 
himself  again, — "we  will  hope  there  are 
not  many  Englishmen  like  lum.  He's  a 
black  sheep  I " 

lie  then  changed  the  conversation ;  and 
as  it  was  plain  he  wished  tb  avoid  the 
subject  I  could  get  no  more  satisfaction 
from  hun  about  it.  And  as  this  was  the 
last  time  we  were  to  be  together,  pre- 
vious to  my  return  to  Wensley,  I  had  no 
further  opportunity  of  recurring  to  it. 
At  parting,  however,  he  promised  me, 
of  his  own  accord,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly beat  up  my  quarters  before  very 
long ;  until  what  time  I  was  perforce  com- 
pelled to  adjourn  my  curiosity.  We  parted 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  Whitefoot 
carried  me  safely  to  Parson  Bulkley's 
door,  at  which  we'were,  both  of  us,  joy- 
fully received  both  by  master  and  man. 
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MR.  PIERCE  came  into  power  with  the 
best  opportunities  for  doing  good  of  any 
of  our  later  Presidents.  Not  since  Wash- 
ington inaugurated  the  constitution,  or  Jef- 
ferson gave  a  proper  democratic  direction 
to  its  functions,  has  any  chief  magistrate 
had  a  fairer  chance  for  distinguishing  him- 
£elf^  or  of  imparting  a  new  and  noble  im- 
pulse to  the  energies  of  the  country. 

The  auspices  of  his  advent  to  which  we 
refer  were  these, — ^a  virtual  dissolution  of 
the  old  parties  by  which  former  adminis- 
trations have  b^n  held  in  check,  and  a 
general  willingness  of  the  whole  people  to 
enter  upon  a  new.  original,  and  generous 
policy.  We  say,  "a  dissolution  of  the  old 
parties,"  because  the  whig  party  had  vir- 
tually abandoned  its  distinctive  grounds 
as  an  organized  body, — a  fact  which  has 
since  been  abundantly  confessed  by  its 
leading  exponents, — whilst  the  democratic 
party,  though  it  nominally  adhered  to  an 
alleged  scheme  of  doctrine,  admitted  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements  into  its  can- 
vass, and  by  rejecting  its  well-known  lead- 
ers, and  accepting  an  almost  unknown 
candidate,  deserted  the  strict  line  of  prin- 
ciple for  a  make-shift 

We  infer,  consequently,  from  these  facts, 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  electors  of 
both  parties  to  relinquish  the  issues  which 
had,  for  some  years,  divided  them,  with  a 


view  to  initiate  a  different  order  of  things. 
NuUifiers,  seceders.  free-soilers,  barnburn- 
ers, hunkers,  haras,  softs,  and  Webster 
and  conservative  whigs,  all  voted  for  the 
Baltimore  nominee,  who  had  been  prefer- 
red to  Cass,  Marcy,  Buchanan,  and  Doug- 
lass, and  who  was  subsequently  chosen 
over  General  Scott.  The  rigid  demaro^ 
tions  of  parties  were  not  drawn,  and  there 
was  a  ready  and  almost  universal  acquies- 
cence in  the  result. 

The  successful  competitor  therefore  had 
no  very  embarrassing  antecedents :  as  he 
had  never  openly  solicited  his  position,  as 
he  had  made  no  pledges  to  insure  the  re- 
sult, as  he  was  indebted  for  success,  speci- 
fically, to  no  clique  or  faction,  and  owed  no 
allegiance  but  to  the  great  leading  princi- 
ples of  Democracy ;  he  entered  upon  his 
career  apparently  untrammelled  by  com- 
mitments, or  secret  connections,  or  party 
debts.  He  was  no  more,  nor  less,  when 
elected,  than  the  first  executive  magistrate 
of  this  democratic  republic,  and,  in  the  de- 
termination of  his  course,  had  no  sinister 
influences  to  consult;  nothing  but  the 
broadest  and  best  suggestions  of  demo- 
cratic truth.  No  man,  no  set  of  men 
could  say  to  him,  "  You  were  our  candi- 
date exclusively,  and  we  elected  you,  and 
you  are  thereby  bound,  in  the  distribution 
of  your  patronage,  and  in  the  shaping  of 
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your  measures,  to  regard  solely  our  inter- 
ests ftnd  wishes.  We  are  your  creator, 
or,  which  is  the  same  ihiug,  you  are  our 
puppet  and  tool;  and  we  mean  that  you 
shall  do  as  we  say,  or  we  shall  charge  you 
with  recreancy,  ingratitude,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  contracts." 

No  man,  nor  set  of  men  could  have  ad- 
dressed him  thus,  because  he  was  able, 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  to  reply,  "  Not 
80 :  inasmuch  as  my  election  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  act  of  a  majority, 
variously  composed,  which  expects  me  to 
be  the  President  of  the  nation,  and  not 
of  a  faction ;  past  differences  appear  to 
have  been  waved,  if  not  forgotten.  My 
political  life  dates  from  the  2d  day  of 
November.  As  a  young  man,  a  compara- 
tively new  man,  for  whose  sake  the  old  no- 
tabilities were  thrust  aside,  and  old  party 
issues  kept  in  the  background,  I  have  but 
one  obligation,  and  that  is  to  Duty,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  according  to  the  best  lights  that  my 
mind  can  discover.  I  am  clearly  absolved, 
then,  from  all  sinister,  collateral,  and  re- 
strictive ties,  and  must  look  only  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people." 

Admitting  this  to  have  been  the  case, 
let  us  ask.  What  were  the  duties  of  a  free 
President  of  the  United  States ;  of  one 
chosen  to  initiate  in  some  sort  a  new  era^ 
forgetting,  like  St.  Paul,  the  things  that 
were  behind,  and  pressing  forward  to  the 
prize  for  the  high  calling  of  God  ?  What 
policy  ought  he  to  have  adopted,  what 
measures  should  he  have  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing objects  of  his  administration  ? 

The  ancient  topics  of  division,  as  we 
have  said,  were  kept  perdu^  if  not  oblit- 
erated altogether,  because  the  subjects 
themselves  had  been  settled.  The  doc- 
trines of  a  national  bank,  of  a  protective 
tariff,  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
federal  government,  &c.,  though  not  com- 
pletely and  definitively  determined  upon 
a  strict  scientific  basis,  had  yet  passed  out 
of  the  active  discussions  of  the  day  ',  the 
people  had  pronounced  upon  them,  and 
there  was  no  longer  need  of  keeping  them 
in  agitation.  But  new  questions  had  arisen 
of  immediate  and  pressing  concern ;  other 
questions  of  large  promise  loomed  in  the 
<ustance ;  and  besides  the  controversies  ac- 
tually up.  or  soon  to  advance,  there  was  a 
general  lurking  impression,  among  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  was  called  upon  to  take  a  conspic- 
uous and  decided  stand. 

Among  these  questions  were  the  fol- 
lowing; Whether  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  most  stupendous  industrial  enterprise 
of  this,  or  any  other  age,  was  to  be 
carried  into  successful  operation,  and  by 


what  means?  Whether,  m  the  repleted 
condition  of  the  treasury,  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  were  to  be  made  free 
to  all  settlers, — thereby  proclaiming  to 
the  world,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  political  economy,  that  there 
is  no  value  in  land,  but  only  in  the  labor 
by  which  it  is  cultivated  and  Improved  ? 
Whether  the  government  was  to  be  restor- 
ed to  the  only  just  and  democratic  method 
of  raising  revenue,  which  is,  by  direct 
taxation  ?  Whether  that  oppressive  mo- 
nopoly and  nuisance,  the  Post  Office  esta- 
blishment, was  to  be  reformed  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  brought  up  to  the  ac- 
tual requirements  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, or  abandoned  altogether?  Whether 
the  vast  number  of  executive  appoint- 
ments, which  have  given  to  the  President 
a  more  than  imperial  power,  which  render 
our  political  controversies  a  mean  and  de- 
graded scramble  for  office,  and  which  have 
already  undermined  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  body,  ought  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately relincjuishedto  the  people  ?  Whether 
the  expensive  and  useless  system  of  di- 
plomatic intercourse,  now  maintained  for 
no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  furnish 
places  for  the  reward  of  partisan  leaders, 
should  not  be  restricted,  and  altered  into 
a  more  effective  service, — and  that  should 
help  to  create  democrats  abroad  instead 
of  feeding  and  fostering  aristocrats  at 
home  ?— and,  finally.  Whether  the  young 
republic  now  advanced  to  the  position  of 
the  first  power  of  the  world,  is  to  make 
itself  felt  as  such  throughout  the  world, 
the  dread  of  tyrants,  and  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed  in  all  lanos, — or  whether,  pur- 
suing only  a  material  success,  aiming  only 
at  an  outward  splendor  and  prosperity, 
without  the  high,  noble,  and  expansive 
spirit  which  is  the  justification  and  high- 
est grace  of  prosperity,  it  shall  harden 
into  obdurate  selfishness,  or  gradually 
sinking  into  effeminacy,  welter  like  ano- 
ther Dragon  of  Wantiey,  in  the  filth  of 
its  own  corruptions  ? 

These,  we  repeat,  were  among  the  ques- 
tions presented  to  every  politician  and 
statesman,  in  or  out  of  place, — to  every 
citizen, — and  with  which  a  new  adminis- 
tration ought  to  grapple,  if  it  designed  to 
make  itself  a  character.  They  are  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  demand  so- 
lution. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss 
them  in  detail,  but  we  shall  indicate  the 
views  wluch  we  think  the  nation,  or  its 
directors,  are  bound  to  adopt,  by  ex- 
pressing a  single  and  master  truth.  Every 
nation  has  a  peculiar  character,  and  a 
peculiar  destiny,  and  the  instincts  of  its 
people  are   the  surest    interpreters   of 
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what  that  character  and  destiny  are  de- 
signed to  be.  The  conclusions  of  great 
men,  deduced  from  their  reading  and  ex- 
perience, the  speculations  of  newspaper 
editors,  derived  from  local  and  personal 
influences,  the  suggestions  of  cabals  and 
cliques,  looking  to  the  triumphs  of  spe- 
cial interests,  may  possess  a  limited  sig- 
nificance and  value,  but  they  cannot  guide 
a  whole  people  in  the  right  way.  They 
more  often  divert  action  from  its  true 
course,  and  lead  all  those  who  trust  to 
them  into  morasses  and  quagmires.  But 
the  spontaneous,  native,  untaught  and 
unsophisticated  mnpulses  of  the  masses, 
are  a  more  genuine  inspiration,  and  far 
more  certain  guide. 

Now,  the  whole  history  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  its  natural  position,  and  the 
instincts  and  peculiarities  of  the  people, 
show  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a 
strughtforward,  fair,  upright  and  out- 
right Democratic  Republic, — clearly 
dStinguishable  from  all  other  nations,  no 
less  in  the  spirit  of  its  people  than  in  the 
structure  of  its  government, — and  set 
apart  by  circumstances  and  by  time,-*or 
in  other  words,  by  the  Providence  of 
God, — for  the  manifestation,  on  the  high- 
est scale,  of  the  truth,  the  beauty,  and 
the  goodness  of  that  creed  which  recog- 
nizes the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race.  Other  nations  that  have 
gone  before  us,  have  had  other  objects  to 
accomplish  in  the  developments  of  his- 
tory; have  been  forced  to  play  other 
parts  in  the  shifting  glooms  and  splen- 
dors of  the  social  drama  ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  this  nation, — blessed  be  the 
Lord  for  it ! — to  determine  and  mould  its 
own  character ;  to  organize  the  democracy, 
— to  make  the  people  their  own  govern- 
ors,— the  sources  of  power,  as  well  as  the 
objects  of  its  exercise, — the  judges  and 
efiBdent  agents  of  their  own  best  welfare. 
If  it  does  not  accomplish  that,  if  it  recurs 
to  any  of  the  antiquated  and  efiete  formu- 
laries of  the  past ;  if  it  becomes  the  mere 
echo,  or  servile  imitator  of  European 
examples,  it  may  grow  into  a  splendid 
ofishoot.  but  can  never  be  an  indepen- 
dent, self-subsistent,  original  nation.  True 
democracy  is  our  glory ;  while  the  mere 
attempt  at  it,  the  vague  image  and 
shadow  of  it,  must  inevitably  be  our 
disgrace. 

K  it  is  asked  what  true  democracy 
means,  we  answer  in  a  single  phrase — 
That  condition  of  society  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  left  to  work  out  his  own  desti- 
ny, as  far  as  he  can  do  so,  without  infrin^- 
ii^  the  natural  rights  of  others.  This 
expresses  the  full  meaiung  of  the  word, 
and  is  the  most  pr^nant^  inspiring,  bene- 
ficent^ and  lofly  conception  of  the  poli- 


tical relations  of  men  that  was  ever  ut^ 
tered.  It  proclaims  to  all  mankind  their 
inherent  rights, — their  freedom,  and  their 
equality,  and  guarantees  them  the  broad 
universe  for  the  display  of  their  powers, 
opening  every  motive  to  action,  stim- 
ulating every  energy,  appealing  to  ev- 
ery generous  desire  ;  and  then,  in  the 
end,  crowning  exertion  with  the  richest 
gumons  of  success,  the  consciousness  of 
a  position  conquered  for  one's  self,  and  the 
smile  of  Heaven.  A  democratic  admi- 
nistration, therefore,  if  it  would  be  more 
than  an  echo  of  old  and  effete  part^ 
organizations, — whose  professed  princi- 
ples are  the  mere  husks  of  doctrines  out- 
grown, and  whose  rallying  cries  are  the 
shallowest  and  most  nauseating  cant, — 
should  make  the  prevalence  of  this  living, 
active,  vitalizing  democracy  its  cardinal 
object,  removing  every  obstacle  in  its 
way,  and  enlarging  its  scope  by  every 
practicable  effort 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
though  it  has  been  for  eight  months  in 
power,  has  made  no  formal  declaration 
of  its  policy,  and  we  care  not,  therefore, 
to  criticise  it  in  respect  to  the  questions 
we  have  indicated.  It  has,  however,  taken 
many  occasions  for  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  it  means  to  approach  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities, and  these  we  shall  note. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  prejudge 
its  case ;  indeed,  we  have  been  willing 
to  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  future  career ;  yet  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  reluctantly,  that  thus 
far  we  find  in  what  it  has  done,  no 
evidences  of  a  large,  magnanimous,  and 
true-hearted  statesmanship.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  do  find  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  narrow,  petty,  superficial,  and 
intolerant  partisanship,  alike  wanting  in 
judgment  and  dignity,  and  utterly  un- 
worthy of  this  people,  both  in  the  ability 
and  tone  with  which  afikirs  have  been 
conducted.  The  government  has  been 
managed,  and  not  administrated,  as  we 
shall  see  by  recurring  briefly  to  its  pro- 
minent acts. 

The  inaugural  address  was  well  enough 
in  its  way,  for,  as  nothing  is  expected  of 
that  formality  but  common-place  congratu- 
lations and  vague  genendities,  nobody 
was  disappointed.  It  was,  perhaps,  too 
sophomorical  and  inflated  in  style,  and 
abounded  too  much  in  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  "  Fourth  of  July  clap-trap,"  but 
it  was  not.  on  the  whole,  worse  than  some 
of  the  inaugurals  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded;  a  great  deal  of  it  was  unex- 
ceptional, beoiuse  insignificant,  or  what 
no  man  disputed.  It  is  enough,  in  all 
cases,  for  the  chief  magistrate  to  execute 
the  laws  as  he  finds  tiiem,  and  not  to 
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Bu&e  a  parade  of  lumeeded  zeal.  His 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  was 
a  sufficient  earnest  of  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  Union,  without  the  rhetori- 
cal surplusage  of  a  promise. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  Mr. 
Pierce  exhibited  neither  wonderful  shrewd- 
ness nor  wonderful  strength.  It  was  not 
such  a  cabinet  as  a  man  of  earnest  pur- 
pose, clear  conviction,  or  strong  reliance 
upon  his  own  principle  would  have  chosen. 
It  was  one  which  rather  eyinccd  a  weak 
desire  of  conciliating  all  factions  and  inte- 
rests. It  was  composed  on  the  plan  of 
reconciling  contrasts  and  harmoni2dng  op- 
posites.  A  New  England  whig,- who  had 
iichieyed  the  bad  emmence  of  shining  in 
the  councils  of  John  Tyler,  and  who  had 
but  recently  been  converted  to  the  so- 
called  democratic  party;  a  New -York 
conseryative,  identified  with  no  great 
measure,  but  intimately  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  party  management, 
which  had  long  been  the  opprobrium  of 
New- York  politics  ;  a  Southern  seceder, 
notorious  for  extreme  and  Tiolent  opinion ; 
a  Western  free-soiler,  and  unknown  men 
from  parts  that  one  does  not  care  to 
charge  his  memory  with, — ^formed  toge- 
ther a  compound  that  instantly  suggested 
to  the  newspapei-s  the  famous  descrip- 
tion by  Burke  of  the  speckled  and 
checkered  cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham, — "  a 
piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of 
black  stone,  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patri- 
ots and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  re- 
publicans,"— so  that  the  colleagues  whom 
he  had  assorted  at  the  same  board,  stared 
at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask — 
**  Sir,  your  name  ?  " — "  Sir,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me !  " — "  Mr.  Such-a-one,  I 
beg  ten  thousand  pardons."  Mr.  Marcy 
and  Mr.  Gushing,  it  is  true,  were  sagacious 
and  able  men,  particularly  skilled  in  par- 
ty tactics  and  secret  manoeuvres,  but  the 
others  were  undistinguished,  or  only  dis- 
tinguished in  very  circumscribed  localities. 
Had  they  been  young,  as  well  as  obscure 
men,  the  country  might  have  hoped  to 
find  in  them  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
freshness  of  talent ;  but  as  they  were  not 
young,  and  still  obscure,  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape  from  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  their  mediocrity.  Had  they  been 
men  of  matured  and  certain  opinions, 
either  out-and-out  conservatives,  or  out- 
and-out  abettors  of  Young  America, 
their  appointment  would  have  furnished 
a  clue  to  the  probable  course  of  the  new 
administration  ;  but  they  were  neither 
one  nor  the  other ;  and  from  the  day  of  their 
advent  at  Washington,  until  the  present 
time,  the  country  has  floundered  in  a  sea 
of  oonjectores  as  to  the  destinies  of  the 


future.  Now  a  great  man, — a  man  dear- 
ly discerning  his  position,  forecasting  the 
end  from  the  begmning,  resolved  to  con- 
trol events,  and  not  to  allow  the  winds 
and  tides  of  circumstance  to  shape  his 
course, — surrounds  himself  with  men  of 
the  same  clear,  energetic,  decided  charac- 
ter. He  does  not  make  the  noodles  and 
nobodies  that  he  may  scare  up  any  where, 
his  chief  agents. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  become  the  furst 
work  of  an  administration  in  this  coun- 
try, to  distribute  the  offices  within  its 
control.    The  odious  practice  of  political 

Sroscription,  originally  justified  by  Mr. 
larcy,  under  the  barbarian  military 
maxim,  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils," — a  soft  translation  of  the  vae  me- 
tis of  ancient  brutality, — has  been  carried 
to  such  lengths,  that  politicians  almost 
universally  consider  the  emoluments  of 
office  as  the  rightful  reward  of  partisan 
services.  One  hears  them  speak  of  their 
claims  to  this  place  or  that,  with  as  much 
familiarity  and  confidence  as  a  man  re- 
fers to  an  estate  that  had  been  left  him 
by  will,  or  a  laborer  to  the  wages  that 
are  his  due.  They  make  a  few  ward 
speeches,  get  their  names  on  committees, 
spend  money  at  the  grog-shops  where 
voters  assemble,  subscribe  largely  to  the 
expenses  of  an  election,  vote  the  regu- 
lar nomination,  and  then  forthwith  in- 
sist that  they  have  earned  a  coUectorship, 
or  a  place  as  charge  d? affaires.  If 
they  are  refused  by  the  appointing  power, 
they  feel  themselves  both  injured  and  a^ 
grieved.  They  tell  over  their  numerous 
services  to  their  firiends,  speak  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  great  men  they  have 
helped  to  make,  and  threaten  rebellion 
and  uproar,  until  they  are  finally  appeae- 
ed  by  promises  for  the  future.  It  scarce- 
ly matters  what  their  capacities,  what 
their  characters,  what  their  social  rela- 
tions may  be ;  they  may  hail  from  the 
purlieus  of  Mercer-street  or  the  Five 
Points,  they  may  lead  notorious  bands  of 
violent  men,  they  may  be  under  criminal 
indictments-— 'but  as  tiiey  have  establish- 
ed a  claim  upon  their  party,  that  party 
must  provide  for  their  payment,  must  se- 
cure them  a  place,  as  the  guerdon  of  past, 
and  the  gauge  of  future  fidelity. 

Need  we  attempt  to  describe  the  disas- 
trous efiect  of  such  a  system  upon  all  the 
functions  of  public  life?  Does  it  not  attack 
political  virtue  at  its  source ;  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  the  electoral  body;  inflame 
controversies,  which  should  be  the  con- 
flict of  great  principles,  into  intemperate 
and  violent  personal  hatreds ;  convert 
popular  sufirage  into  a  farce,  or  what 
IS  worse,  mto  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud ; 
introduce  the   most    unworthy   agents 
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into  the  most  responsible  tmsts ;  bring  a 
scandal  upon  goyemment  and  thereby 
weaken,  if  it  does  not  wholly  destroy,  the 
sanctity  of  law,  and  open  the  way  for 
meroenaiy,  yidous,  and  destructiye  legis- 
lation ?  Ilaye  we  not  already  seen  the 
great  city  of  New-York,  having  in  yain 
essayed  the  ordinary  remedies  by  which 
wrongs  are  righted,  compelled  to  rise  (al- 
most in  its  primary  capacity  as  a  society), 
in  order  to  rid  itself  of  a  nest  of  profli- 
gates and  gamblers,  who  had  baffled 
juries,  baffled  courts,  baffled  legislatures, 
and  contemned  public  opinion,  in  their 
shameless  career  of  peculation  1  Are  not 
the  lobbies  at  Albany  beset  by  as  savage 
a  crew  of  cormorants  as  ever  gathered 
about  a  carcass  in  the  desert ;  and  were 
not  some  of  the  debates  of  the  State 
Senate,  during  the  last  winter,  in  tone, 
language,  and  spirit,  as  vile  as  the  squab- 
blers of  a  pot-house,  or  the  drunken  con- 
versation of  a  brothel  ?  Who,  at  Wash- 
ington, are  getting  to  be  the  men  of  in- 
fluence and  distinction  ?  who  carry  off 
the  best  offices  ?  who  secure  the  most  lu- 
crative contracts  ?  whose  names  are  most 
conspicuous  in  the  newspapers?  Not^ 
surely,  the  men  of  probity,  of  indepen- 
dence, of  sincere  persuasions,  of  high  cul- 
ture, of  dignified,  though  perhaps  humble, 
social  position ! 

Why  is  this  ?  No  American  will  ques- 
tbn  the  general  intelligence  and  honesty 
of  his  fellow-Kdtizens,  nor  give  heed  to 
that  slander  which  asserts  that  it  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  debase  itself,  until  it  finally  sinks 
into  a  corruption,  whence  alone  it  can  be 
snatohed  by  some  Napoleon  or  Csesar. 
But  every  American  must  confess,  and 
lament  while  he  confesses  it,  that  for  the 
last  few  years  a  gradual  decay  and  de- 
gradation has  come  over  the  spirit  of  pol- 
itics. Our  best  men  are  not  so  common 
as  formerly  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  inferior  men,  inferior  in  mind,  in  cha- 
racter, in  patriotism,  have  taken  their 
places.  Why?  Can  you  ask?  Because 
the  infamous  doctrine  of  political  reward 
and  proscription  has  thrown  politics  into 
the  shambles ;  has  put  office  up  at  auc- 
tion, to  be  won  by  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  a  certain  degree  of  service ;  has 
rendered  our  political  contest^  no  longer 
a  controversy  about  the  great  principles 
of  government,  but  a  sdramble  for  place ; 
and  has  sunk  the  consideration  of  the 
right  the  justice^  the  excellence  of  pro- 
posed measures,  mto  a  consideration  of 
th^  bearing  en  party  creeds  and  party 
intrigues.  There  is  yet,  thank  Heaven, 
sound  principles  and  virtue  enough  in  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  to  counter- 
act and  nullify  most  of  the  mischielB  of 


Hob  political  degeneracy ;  but,  if  the  cor- 
ruptions to  which  we  refer,  are  allowed  to 
spread,  how  many  decades  will  it  be  be- 
fore the  empire  will  be  sold  by  a  band  of 
Pretorians  to  a  second  Didius  Julianus? 
It  was  supposed  when  Mr.  Pierce  came 
into  power,  under  such  circumstances  as 
we  have  referred  to  in  the  outset  of  this 
essay,  that  there  would  be  an  end  put  to 
this  nefkrious  and  wholesale  bartering  qf 
office.  As  he  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  with  few  friendships  to  gratify,  and 
few  enmities  to  punish,  as  the  leading  po- 
litical parties  had  dropped  much  of  their 
political  acerbity,  closed  for  a  time  the 
Temple  of  Janus ;  as  he  had  himself  never 
shown  an  extraordinazy  avidity  for  of- 
fice, and  on  two  occasions  had  volunta- 
rily relinquished  it,  the  country  found  it 
difficult  to  imagine  any  motives,  for  him  to 
'  indulge  in  a  vindictive  and  party  rancor. 
A  certtin  number  of  removals  from  office 
is  always  expected,  is  indeed  necessary  to 
pvQ  unity  to  an  administration.  A  change 
m  the  h^ds  of  departments,  in  the  lead- 
ing oollectorships,  in  the  diplomatic  corps, 
takes  place  imder  nearly  all  govern- 
ments where  there  is  a  change  of  policy ; 
but  An  almost  universal  sweeping  out  of 
subordinates  is  peculiar  to  the  late  his- 
tory of  this  nation,  and  is  as  disgraceful 
to  the  parties  who  are  the  instruments  of 
it,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  morals  and  polit- 
ical virtue.  It  is  a  mean,  bigoted,  ma- 
lignant and  cruel  practice,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  party  that  has  the  remotest 
claim  to  the  title  of  great,  and  only  fit  for 
the  adoption  of  those  £astern  despots  who 
delight  to  surround  themselves  with 
fawning  satraps,  and  trembling  slaves. 
The  same  proscription,  in  any  other  walk 
of  employment,  would  bring  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  it  the  indignation  and 
scorn  of  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
which  it  might  become  known.  How,  the 
other  day  when  the  president  of  an  in- 
surance company  was  removed,  not  for 
his  opinions,  but,  as  it  was  supposed,  for 
cause ;  how  the  bare  suspicion  that  tnere 
was  no  cause  aroused  the  indignant  re- 
buke of  the  whole  mercantile  commu- 
nity? Yet,  every  day  in  politics,  men 
are  made  penniless  for  daring  to  express 
their  sentiments  as  freemen,  by  the  suc- 
cessful parties  to  which  they  may  be  op- 
posed !  Do  we  not  remember,  too,  that 
Jefferson,  during  one  of  the  most  violent 
political  controversies  that  ever  shook 
the  nation,  and  when  all  the  offices  of  the 
government  were  filled  by  men  who  had 
been  appointed  under  influences  that  he 
deemed  most  hostile  to  the  true  policy  of 
the  republic, — influences,  indeed,  that  ho 
suspected  of  a  strong  monarchical  ten- 
deiMsy,  and  therefore  bitterly  opposed  to 
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him,  and  to  the  character  which  he 
wished  to  impress  on  all  his  measures, — 
did  not  venture  upon  a  single  subordi* 
nate  removal,  until  he  had  fUllj  declared 
the  motives  of  it,  in  an  elaborate  and  ju- 
dicious letter;  sajing  how  painful  the 
duty  was,  and  that  he  should  confine  the 
number  of  displacements  to  the  unworthy 
and  the  dangerous.  The  rule  of  selection. 
aJso,  he  announced  to  be,  "  Is  he  capable  i 
is  he  honest  1"  while  for  the  eight  years  of 
his  incumbency,  full  of  tumult,  exacerba- 
tion, and  trouble  as  they  were,  only 
thirty-nine  persons  were  dislodged  for 
all  causes  put  together !  It  would  be  no 
startling  thing,  in  these  latter  days,  to  see 
as  many  thousand  removed. 

But  Mr.  Pierce  made  no  attempt  to 
avert  this  flagitious  practice.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  approach  to  Washington 
was  a  signal  for  the  gathering  of  all  the 
crows  and  jackals  of  party,  froto  the 
waters  of  Passamaquoddy  to*  the  sands 
of  the  Pacific,  The  turkey-buzzards  of 
the  South,  the  foxes  of  the  North,  even 
the  wolves  of  the  wilderness,  all  flocked 
towards  the  same  centre,  as  if  certain  of 
their  prey.  Like  the  followers  of  a  camp, 
when  the  victory  is  declared,  they  hung 
upon  his  front,  and  flank,  and  rear — unre- 
buked  by  his  frown — unrestrained  by  his 
monitions ;  nay,  hounded  on  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  the  piecemeal  dispensation  of 
the  booty.  More  repulsive  or  disgraceful 
scenes  were  scarcely  witnessed  in  the  sa- 
turnalia of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the 
spoils  of  Antiochus  were  given  to  the  con- 
quering army.  Bar-rooms,  streets,  and 
public  offices,  were  alike  filled  with 
brawlers ;  rich  men,  who  wanted  honors, 
had  their  paid  agents  there  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day ;  poor  men,  who  want- 
ed riches,  sent  men  of  honorable  titles  as 
their  solicitors ',  many,  with  the  immod- 
esty of  the  keeper  of  a  oountnr  booth, 
extolling  the  merits  of  his  per&rmance, 
shouted  their  own  excellence  at  the 
street  comers;  and  even  women  ogled, 
coaxed,  and  beseeched  the  dispensers  of 
favor  for  lovers,  husbands,  and  friends. 
Our  readers  who  have  been  in  Italian 
cities,  in  Naples  or  Rome,  where  the  tra- 
veller at  every  step  is  almost  crushed  by 
the  begging  lazzaroni ;  where  a  crew  of 
dirty,  whining,  lazy,  leprous  louts  stop  his 
path,  and  deafen  his  ears,  with  cries  and 
prayers  for  alms,  have  seen  a  pendant  of 
the  picture  exhibited  at  Washmgton,  by 
American  citizens,  under  the  approving 
eye  of  an  American  President.  Our  faces 
grow  crimson  as  we  write  this  truth  of 
the  descendants  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Macon,  and  Jay.  Oh !  degenerate  Amo- 
ricansj  your  fathers  scorned  all  place  but 
such  as  the  free  voices  of  their  fellow- 


citizens  conferred ;  but  you  go  about  soli- 
citing it  cringing  for  it,  intriguing  for  it, 
lying  for  it,  buying  it ;  and  your  young 
President,  who  ought  to  have  the  ingenu- 
ous feelings  of  youth,  if  not  the  stern  in- 
tegrity of  age,  prolongs,  and  protracts,  and 
encourages  the  debasement. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  this  in  Mr. 
Pierce,  for  he  knew  better ;  as  long  ago 
as  1842,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  seeing  the  iniquities  of 
proscription,  he  denounced  it  with  the 
seeming  indignation  of  an  honest  man. 
"  There  is  no  part  of  General  Jackson's 
administration,"  he  said,  ^'  which  I  failed 
so  uniformly  to  approve  Tfor  he  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Jackson)  tnan  his  habit 
of  rewarding  his  friends  and  punishing 
his  enemies,"  adding,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Clay,  who  defended  the  guilty  participa- 
tion of  the  whigs  in  the  same  baseness, 
on  the  ground  of  state  necessity : 

"  Sir,  this  demand  of  the  nation — this 
plea  of  ^  state  necessity,^  let  me  tell  gen- 
tlemen, is  as  old  as  the  history  of  wrong 
and  oppression.  It  has  been  the  standing 
plea — the  never-failing  resort  of  despotism. 

"  The  great  Julius  found  it  convenient^ 
when  he  restored  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  but  destroyed  its  indepen- 
dence. It  gave  countenance  to,  and  justi- 
fiedj  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spam.  It  gave  utterance  to  the  stifled 
groans  from  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  written  in  tears  upon  ^  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs '  in  Venice ;  and  pointed  to  thos« 
dark  recesses,  upon  whose  gloomy  portals 
there  was  never  seen  a  returning  footstep. 

"  It  was  the  plea  of  the  austere  and  am- 
bitious Straflbrd,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
tiie  First.  It  filled  the  Bastile  of  France, 
and  lent  its  sanction  to  the  terrible  atro- 
cities perpetrated  there.  It  was  the  plea 
that  snatched  the  mild,  eloquent,  and  pa- 
triotic Camille  Desmoulins  from  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  and  hurried  him  upon 
the  hurdle  to  the  guillotine,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  equally  unoficnding  and 
innocent.  It  Was  upon  this  plea  that  the 
greatest  of  generals,  if  not  of  men, — ^yon 
cannot  mistake  me, — I  mean  him,  the  pre- 
sence of  whose  very  ashes  within  the  last 
few  months  was  sufficient  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  a  continent, — ^it  was  upon  this  plea  that 
he  abjured  that  noble  wife  who  threw 
around  his  humble  days  light  and  glad- 
ness, and  by  her  own  lofty  energies  and 
high  intellect,  encouraged  his  aspira- 
tions. It  was  upon  this  plea  that  he 
committed  that  worst  and  most  fa- 
tal act  of  his  eventful  life.  Upon  this, 
too,  he  drew  around  his  person  ihe  impe- 
rial purple.  It  has  in  all  times,  and  in 
every  age,  been  the  foe  of  liberty,  and  the 
indispensable  stay  of  usurpation. 
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"  Where  were  the  chains  of  despotism 
ever  thrown  around  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  but  on  this  plea  of 
*  state  necessity?^  Let  the  spirits  of 
Charles  the  Tenth  and  of  his  ministers 
answer. 

"•  It  is  cold,  selfish,  heartless ;  and  has 
always  been  regardless  of  age,  sex,  condi- 
tion, services,  or  anj  of  the  incidents  of 
life  that  appeal  to  patriotism  or  human- 
ity. 

"  Wherever  its  authority  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, it  has  assailed  men  who 
stood  by  their  country  when  she  needed 
strong  arms  and  bold  hearts ;  and  has  as- 
sailed them  when,  maimed  and  disabled 
in  her  service,  they  could  no  longer  bran- 
dish a  weapon  in  her  defence. 

"  It  has  afflicted  the  feeble  and  depend- 
ent wife  for  the  imaginary  faults  of  her 
husband. 

"  It  has  stricken  down  innocence  in  its 
beauty,  youth  in  its  freshness,  manhood 
in  its  vigor,  and  old  age  in  its  feebleness 
and  decrepitude.  Whatever  other  plea 
of  ^)ology  may  be  set  up  for  the  sweep- 
iog,  ruthless  exercise  of  this  civil  guillo- 
tine at  the  present  day — in  the  name  of 
liberty,  let  us  be  spared  this  fearful  one 
of  '  state  necessity '  in  this  early  age  of 
the  republic,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Senate,  in  the  face  of  a  people  yet 
free." 

Slightly  ambitious,  but  every  word  of 
it  true ;  yet,  if  "  state-necessity"  cannot 
justify  political  proscription,  how  much 
less,  0  President  Pierce,  can  mere  party- 
necessity,  or,  rather,  mere  party-clam- 
or'? 

But,  admitting  for  the  nonce,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  indiscriminate  removal  of 
subordinates,  not  one  of  whom  is  charged 
with  incompetency  or  want  of  fidelity  in 
his  trust,  we  have  still  objections  to 
make  to  the  mode  in  which  this  patron- 
age has  been  bestowed.  In  the  first 
place,  respecting  the  foreign  appoint- 
ments, we  allege  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  have  not  been  of  a  pro- 
per sort.  It  is  as  clear  as  any  principle 
of  government  can  be,  that  if  we  must 
send  abroad  men  to  represent  the  nation, 
they  ought  to  be  men  of  varied  accom- 
plishments, of  high  personal  character,  of 
dignified  and  urbane  manners,  and,  above 
all^  of  thorough  republican  sympathies. 
They  should  know  at  least  the  language 
of  the  courts  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
be  familiar  with  European  politics,  and 
international  relations,  both  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  and  should  stand  ready  at 
all  times  to  help  on,  so  far  as  they  can 
consistently,  among  any  people  struggling 
for  emancipation  and  their  just  rights, 
those  truths  of  political  science  which  we 


hold  to  be  the  truths  of  God,  and  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  poor,  oppressed  nations 
look  to  us  and  our  representatives 
with  yearning  hearts,  and  if  wo  do  not 
yield  them  our  earnest  sympathies,  we 
are  basely  recreant  to  our  high  trusts, 
and  unworthy  of  the  name  of  freemen. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  these  obvious  consider- 
ations, a  large  part  of  our  new  diploma- 
tists are  men,  not  designated  by  capacity, 
acquirements,  or  sympathies  for  theif^po- 
sitions ;  but  mere  serviceable  politicians, 
who  must  be  complimented  personally,  and 
who  are  connected  with  factions  that  re- 
quire to  be  appeased.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
asserted,  without  contradiction,  by  a  re- 
sponsible press,  that,  in  one  case,  the 
place  was  bougnt ; — but  of  whom,  or  by 
what  intermediate,  does  not  appear.  In 
another  case,  it  has  been  also  asserted  hf 
another  responsible  press,  that,  the  char- 
acter of  the  nominee  was  so  infamous, 
as  to  render  his  appointment  a  disgrace 
to  the  administration.  At  the  same  time, 
when  such  nominations  were  made,  there 
were  before  the  President,  as  we  have 
been  informed  by  good  authority,  the 
names  of  young  men  of  the  highest  de- 
sert^ young  men  of  old  and  honorable 
families, — (who  had  served  the  republic 
without  reward  or  thought  of  reward,  in 
its  darkest  days,)— of  conspicuous  talents, 
of  unsullied  reputation,  of  sincere  and 
earnest  democratic  opinions, — in  short, 
possessed  of  every  qualification  of  man- 
ner and  acquirement  likely  to  redound  to 
their  own  and  the  country's  credit.  Yet 
these  were  overlooked.  But,  supposing 
that  their  names  had  not  been  presented, 
we  hold  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
looked  up  and  complimented.  We  do 
not  contend  that  the  favors  of  govern- 
ment should  be  conferred  upon  a  parti- 
cular class,  and  that  persons  of  current 
and  traditionary  respectability  alone  are 
to  be  selected  for  office  ;  but  we  do  in- 
sist, precisely  because  we  impugn  this  sys- 
tem of  favoritism,  that  mere  superser- 
vioeable  politicians  are  not  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  political  distinction.  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  literary  men  in 
every  part  of  the  nation, — young  men  of 
science,  young  artists,-^skilled  in  lan- 
guages, of  accomplished  address,  of  more 
than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  of  local 
consideration  and  repute,  but  not  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, to  whom  subordinate  places,  such 
as  charg^ships,  secretaryships,  consu- 
lates, would  .be  a  benefaction  ;  and  the 
duties  of  which  they  would  discharge 
with  fidelity  and  honor,  while  reaping 
for  themselves  and  their  native  land  the 
richest  harvests  of  skiU  and  culture.  Why 
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are  these  nearly  always  forgotten  ?  Why 
is  Hawthorne,  the  biographer  of  President 
Pierce,  the  solitary  example  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  this  kind  ?  Why  are  ig- 
norant, coarse-minded,  ooarse-manner^ 
speech-makers,  and  who  possess  no  re- 
commendation beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  boisterous  and  windy  politicians,  pre- 
ferred for  office,  to  less  assuming,  but 
a  thousand  times  more  meritorious  citi- 
zens ?  Why  should  our  good  fame  be 
aspersed  in  Naples,  as  it  has  been  in 
years  past,  by  the  licentious  orgies  of 
a  profligate,  or  in  Berlin,  as  it  has  been, 
by  the  delirious  outrages  of  a  drunk- 
ard? Is  republicanism  in  such  excel- 
lent repute  in  Europe  that  it  can  bear 
these  stabs  ?  Or  are  we,  as  a  nation^  in- 
vulnerable to  reproach  as  well  as  destitute 
of  shame? 

•  Again;  in  respect  to  the  domestic  ap- 
pointments, we  say  that  the  policy  of  the 
distribution  has  been  governed  by  an  ab- 
surd, because  an  impossible  scheme  for  heal- 
ing the  divisions  of  party  by  the  salve  of  pa- 
tronage. A  radical,  inveterate,  and  long- 
standing opposition  exists,  as  every  body 
knows,  between  certain  factions  of  the  so- 
called  democrats,  especially  in  New-York. 
It  is  an  opposition  that  has  grown  out  of 
fundamental  differences  of  principle,  and 
a  decided  divergence  of  political  conviction 
and  sympathy.  Years  of  ardent  contest 
have  nursed  it  into  a  bitter  animosity. 
Its  hatreds  partake  of  the  virulence  of  the 
odium  theologicum.  It  cannot  be  com- 
promised, nor  bridged  over,  nor  reconciled. 
Time  can  only  widen  the  breach,  and 
whatever  temporary  arrangements  may 
be  made,  the  issue  must  show  that  they 
were  no  more  than  temporary.  Now,  in 
such  a  state  of  opinion,  to  undertake  by 
the  bestowal  of  a  few  offices  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  hostile  camps,  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  enmity,  betrays  a  superficiality 
of  judgment,  a  want  of  insight,  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  and  a  depravity 
of  principle,  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  in 
any  position  of  influence.  The  attempt 
is  one  of  those  errors,  which,  as  Tallejo-and 
said,  was  worse  than  a  crime, — a  mistake, 
or  rather  it  is  both  a  mistake  and  a  crime, 
^-a  mistake,  because,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  must  prove  a  failure ;  and  a  crime, 
because  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  high 
objects  of  government  for  the  sphere  of 
low  partisan  tactics.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
nation,  to  try  to  dance  upon  two  cross 
wires ;  to  come  down  from  his  lofty  seat 
to  adjust  the  brawls  of  street-fighters,  or 
to  contrive  plans  for  the  artistic  manage- 
ment of  local  jealousies  and  ambitions. 
He  should  leave  all  that  to  the  quidnuncs 
of  the  Pewter  Mug,  or  the  Shades.    His 


business  is  the  defence  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  broad  interests  of  the  whole 
nation,  according  to  just  and  comprehen- 
sive principles,  and  in  the  most  impartial 
spirit  The  moment  he  steps  into  office, 
he  is  no  longer  the  chief  of  a  clique,  the 
head  oligarch,  the  captain  of  banditti, 
a  joint  worker  with  factions  or  parties ; 
but  he  becomes  in  some  sort  the  Father 
of  the  People,  charged  with  a  universal 
responsibility,  and  for  ever  removed  fiwm 
one-sided,  or  sinister,  or  sectional  objects. 
We  are  not  urging  that  he  should  have 
no  principles,  or  that  these  principles  may 
not  be  the  principles  of  some  party ;  but 
simply  that  he  should  proclaim  and  exe- 
cute his  principles,  without  descending  to 
the  ignoble  task  of  composing  private  and 
factious  squabbles,  by  shifts  and  compro- 
mises, or  a  two-faced  distribution  of  the 
offices  in  his  gift. 

Worse  than  all  this,  however, — the  ef- 
forts to  which  we  refer  arc  in  reality  no- 
thing less  than  an  enterprise  to  control 
human  convictions  by  motives  addressed 
to  a  low  cupidity  and  selfishness.  "  Sup- 
port me,"  says  the  patron,  "  suppress  your 
individual  predilections;  forego  the  ex- 
pression of  your  honest  sentiments,  and 
join  heartily  with  men  that  you  know  to 
be  wrong,  and  suspect  to  be  knaves,  and  I 
will  make  you  a  secretary  and  your  friend 
an  ambassador."  What  is  that  but  soli- 
citing the  client  to  become  a  prostitute  ? 
What  is  it  but  asking  him  to  sell  his  soul 
for  a  place  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
most  mercenary  transaction  of  the  mar- 
ket-place? The  President  does  not  say, 
"because  you  are  a  man  of  merit,  fitted 
for  the  place,  and  likely  to  confer  honor 
on  yourself  and  the  country  by  your  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  I  request  you  to  take 
it ; "  but  he  says,  "  because  you  are  a  se- 
cessionist, willing  to  sink  your  secession- 
ism  ;  because  you  are  a  free-soilcr,  not 
troubled  with  conscience;  because  you 
are  a  unionist,  with  no  fear  of  the  safety 
of  the  Union, — ready  to  join  in  any  scheme 
for  building  up  a  harmonious  party, — you 
shall  sit  upon  my  right  hand  and  my  left." 
And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  seceders, 
unionists,  and  free-soilers,  like  the  fanatic 
follower  of  some  Abou-ben-Abou,  tear 
their  turbans,  and  place  their  mouths  to 
the  dirt,  and  shout  Allah,  Allah,  Allah, — 
Sun  of  the  universe,  thou  art  great !  Thus, 
douceurs  are  offered  to  dishonesty,  a  pre- 
mium is  paid  to  hypocrites,  the  emolu- 
ments and  honors  of  office  bestowed  on 
sycophants  and  lickspittles. 

Our  impressions  of  the  want  of  intellec- 
tual ability  and  moral  elevation,  on  the 
part  of  the  new  administration  are  con- 
firmed by  the  incidents  of  the  late  tour 
to  New-York,  to  assist  in  the  inaugurar 
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tion  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  do  not 
arraign  the  taste  of  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  in  joining  in  thai  ceremony,  as 
same  have  done,  who  attach  a  peculiar 
dignity  to  office ;  but  we  complain,  that 
having  accepted  the  part  assigned  them  in 
the  programme,  the  chief  magistrate  and 
his  suite  showed  themselves  unequal  to  its 
requirements.  It  was  a  special  occasion, 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  occurred  in 
our  history,  and,  in  itself,  amply  suggestive 
of  the  most  important  thoughts.  Indus- 
try^— ^its  history,  its  progress,  its  bearing 
upon  all  the  interests  of  the  world,  were 
the  key-notes  sounded  by  the  event,  but 
not  one  of  which  were  responded  to  by  the 
leading  performers.  From  the  outset  of 
their  jaunt  to  the  close  of  it,  they  turned  the 
affair,  and  adlowed  it  to  be  turned,  into  a 
meagre  and  common-place  political  glorifi- 
cation. The  President  was  beslavered  vnth 
complimentary  addresses,  and  in  return 
beslavered  the  people  with  the  usual  adu- 
lation and  flattery.  Disraeli,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  describes  a  German  archduke, 
who  always  received  his  friends  somewhat 
in  this  wise — "  Sir,  I  feel  great  pleasure  in 
having  you  presented  to  me.  Sir,  you 
ought  to  be  proud  of  the  name  of  an 
Englishman.  Sir,  the  English  are  a  noble 
nation.  Sir,  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  English  nation."  When  the  next 
person  advanced,  he  said — "  Chevalier,  I 
feel  great  pleasure  in  having  you  present- 
ed to  rae.  Chevalier,  you  ought  to  be 
proud  of  the  name  of  Frenchman.  Cheva- 
lier, the  French  are  a  grand  nation.  Chev- 
alier, I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
French  nation ! "  Thus,  the  subtlest  di- 
plomatist could  never  discover  to  which 
of  the  nations  the  archduke  inclined. 
And  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  same  way,  told 
the  multitude  at  Baltimore,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  were  a  great  and  noble 
people;  at  Wilmington,  that  the  people 
of  Delaware  were  a  great  and  noble  peo- 
ple ;  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  were  a  great  and  noble  peo- 
ple; and  at  New- York,  that  the  people 
of  New-York  were  a  great  and  noble  peo- 
ple,— the  phrase  in  each  case,  perhaps, 
slightly  varied  by  local  historical  allu- 
sions that  all  the  schoolboys  knew,  but 
the  burden  ever  the  same.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  a  more  multitudinous  set  of 
great  and  noble  fellows  was  never  got 
together  on  this  footstool.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Gushing  entertained  his  auditors  with 
his  filibustering  propensities;  Mr.  Davis 
talked  of  State  Rights  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor,  &c. 
But  Mr.  Marcy  displayed  his  usual  saga- 
oity  by  remaining  quietly  at  home. 
As  to  the  Crystal  Pafaoe  and  its  asso- 


ciations, which  were  the  great  occasion  of 
the  pilgrimage,  scarcely  a  word  was  ut- 
tered by  any  mortal  lip.  The  great  and 
pressing  themes  of  the  moment, — the 
triumphs  of  industry,  the  uses  of  art,  the 
connection  of  science  with  the  develop- 
ment of  society,  the  influence  of  peace  on 
'the  physical  wealth  and  the  moral  dignity 
of  nations,  the  ties  of  friendship  woven  by 
commerce  between  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  globe ;  the  contrasts  and  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  aspects  of 
the  world  since  the  warlike  virulence  of 
nations  has  been  converted  into  rivalries 
of  artistic  skill,  since  the  battle-field  has 
given  place  to  the  workshop,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  towards  a  purer  de- 
mocracy and  a  more  universal  Christianity ; 
in  short,  all  the  opulent  and  varied  sug- 
gestions of  an  International  Fair,  fresh, 
inviting,  and  important  as  they  were,  ana 
which  every  body  expected  to  see  treated 
by  the  men  of  foremost  position  of  their 
country,  and  therefore  presumed  to  be 
better  qualified  than  other  men  to  pro- 
claim the  lesson  and  deduce  the  moral  of 
the  day, — all  were  wholly  ignored,  and 
the  public  served  instead  with  the  twice 
and  thrice  concocted,  the  stale  and  stereo- 
typed common-places  of  political  harangue. 
Now,  rather  than  this,  they  should  have 
said  nothing ;  silence  might  have  passed 
for  wisdom ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  unity  and 
tone  of  the  occasion  were  shockingly 
violated, — as  much  so  as  the  performance 
of  a  grand  oratorio  would  be  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  jews- 
harp,  or  an  imposing  ceremonial  in  a  church 
by  a  prelude  of  Ethiopian  minstrelsy, 
or  the  Countess  de  Teba's  quadrilles. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  diflerence,  in  our 
estimate  of  the  calibre  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, whether  we  ascribe  this  singular 
contretemps  to  its  want  of  sagacity  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  or  to  an 
incompetency  to  appreciate  its  bearings; 
for  in  cither  case  the  failure  is  significant 
in  respect  to  other  and  more  important 
occurrences  that  are  likely  to  arise.  Men 
of  genius  or  of  real  power  never  fail :  they 
are  at  home  in  small  as  well  as  great 
emergencies ;  and  whether  their  business 
be  to  impart  an  interest  and  a  grace  to  a 
transient  festival,  or  to  conduct  national 
issues  to  a  successful  dose,  they  acquit 
themselves  with  distinction,  or  at  least 
leave  an  impression  of  their  ability. 

In  arraigning  the  present  government 
thus,  showing  how  far  it  has  fallen  short 
of  the  capabilities  of  its  position,  and  what 
demoralizing  and  dangerous  aberrations  it 
has  already  countenanced,  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  disclaim  all  partisan  motives. 
The  tenor  of  our  discussion  will  acquit  us 
of  that  imputation  in  all  candid  minds. 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  our  aims  hare 
been  much  higher  and  more  generous. 
We  have  had,  and  could  have,  no  desire 
to  bring  the  agents  of  power  into  disre- 
pute ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  wished, 
by  the  signal  example  of  their  failure,  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  and  hazard  of 
that  party  machinery,  by  which  such 
agents  are  designated.  Such  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  caucus  and  convention  system 
over  all  our  politics,  so  embracing  and 
stringent  the  discipline  olfaction,  that  the 
election  of  the  most  important  officers  is 
literally  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people.  A  few  self-appointed  and  irre- 
sponsible men,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
two  great  parties,  now  regulate  the  whole 
matter  \  or,  we  may  say  with  more  pro- 
priety, that  a  lottery  regulates  it,  as  no 
man,  not  even  the  managers  of'the  scheme, 
can  tell  beforehand  'to  whom  the  prizes 
will  fall.  Had  the  choice  of  a  President 
been  given  directly  to  the  people,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  late  Baltimore  con- 
ventions, it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Pierce 
would  have  received  five  hundred  votes 
out  of  the  millions  cast  A  dozen  men 
among  the  democrats,  and  quite  as  many 
among  the  whigs,  would  have  stood  in 
advance  of  him :  yet,  through  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  a  convention,  this  comparatively 
unknown  man,  scarcely  qualified  for  the 
governorship  of  his  own  small  State,  to 
the  surprise  of  himself,  and  of  every  body 
else,  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  control  of 
the  foreign  relations  and  the  domestic  pros- 
perity of  twenty-four  millions  of  people. 
When  he  was  once  nominated,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  voting  with  the  democrats,  but 
to  throw  away  their  votes,  or  give  them  to 
the  opposing  candidate,  whom  they  likely 
considered  equally  unfit  His  nomina- 
tion, therefore,  was  virtually  his  election. 
It  had  Uie  advantage,  as  an  accidental 
result,  of  relieving  him  of  all  special  obli- 
gations to  this  faction  or  that,  and  some 
of  us  cherished  sanguine  hopes  from  that 
fact;  but  what  perils  it  also  involved! 
What  did  the  people  know  of  the  man ; 
what  evidence  had  he  giyen  of  capacity ; 
how  could  they  be  sure  that  he  woidd 
not  misuse  his  trusts  ?  In  other  cases,  a 
long  life  of  dev(9fecd,  capable  and  efficient 
services,  in  conspicuous  public  stations^ 
would  nave  been  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
ability  and  character;  bat  in  this  case, 


there  wore  no  such  pledges,  only  the  hope 
that  events  might  turn  out  better  than 
the  promise.  Now,  is  this  a  reliance  for 
a  people  that  boasts  of  its  enlightenment 
and  freedom  ?  Ought  the  control  of  their 
political  destinies  to  be  made  over  to 
chance?  Must  they  continue  to  run  the 
risk  hereafter  of  elevating  mediocre  and 
incompetent  men  to  places  of  vital  import- 
ance ?  The  chances  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
arch being  a  suitable  governor,  are  great- 
er than  in  the  case  of  a  chance  nomination 
like  that  which  made  Mr.  Pierce  our  Presi- 
dent. A  material  check  might  be  given 
to  the  prevailing  irresponsible  system  of 
nominations,  by  amending  the  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  alwlish  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  restore  the  vote  for  President  directly 
to  the  people.  It  would  enable  every 
man  in  the  Union  to  cast  his  ballot  ibr 
the  person  that  public  discussion  and  his 
own  obvious  qualities  might  point  out  as 
the  most  deserving.  But  we  fear  that  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  is  not  now 
feasible ;  a  conservative  dread  of  innova- 
tions in  other  respects  will^  for  a  long  time, 
prevent  any  reform  of  that  instrument. 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  we  are  not 
left  to  one  mode  of  redress,  and  that  there 
is  another,  less  direct,  but  probably  no 
less  effective.  We  mean,  the  stripping 
of  the  executive  office  of  its  enormous 
patronage!  Curtail  the  power  of  the 
office,  and  you  so  far  diminish  .the  dan- 
gers of  an  improper  election.  Let  the 
appointment  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  office-holders  dependent  on  that 
mastodon  of  monopolies,  the  post-office, 
be  rendered  to  the  people,  or  the  monopoly 
be  abolished ;  let  the  appointment  of  those 
numerous  and  active  agents  of  political 
intrigue,  the  custom-house  subordinates, 
be  also  rendered  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  serve, — let  the  expenditures  of  the 
treasury  be  confined  strictly  to  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  government,  and  not  ex- 
tended to  special  schemes  and  private 
plunder, — and  a  most  powerful  means  of 
corruption,  an  imminent  and  alarming 
danger,  will  have  been  removed.  The 
distribution  of  fifly  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  allotment  of  a  hundred 
thousand  offices,  are  the  objects  which  have 
filled  our  parties  with  violence,  fraud,  and 
corruption,  and  swelled  the  federal  au- 
thority into  the  monstrous  proportions  of 
a  despotism. 
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AH  happy  men  resting  in  your  beds  till 
the  sun  verges  towards  noon !  Here 
it  is  half-past  six,  I  have  been  up  two 
hours  and  more,  and  must  wait  vet  a  time 
for  breakfast  Mass  over,  the  Admonitor 
of  the  novices  rises  and  leads  the  way- 
back  to  our  general  room.  There  is  now 
half  an  hour  of  what  is  called  "Free- 
time  : "  but,  reader  dear,  do  not  commit 
the  error  of  a  novice  whom  I  knew,  who 
took  it  to  mean  time  in  which  you  may 
do  what  you  list.  Far  from  it.  The  free- 
dom is  like  the  freedom  of  conscience  in 
New-England  erst;  where  freedom  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  was  granted  to  all  who 
agreed  with  the  platform  of  the  General 
Court  Freetime  in  the  novitiate  may  be 
employed  in  reading  some  pious  permitted 
work,  or  in  the  second  year  in  study.  The 
priest  may  say  his  office  then,  the  sly  one 
may  scribble  as  I  do  now.  The  novice  to 
whom  I  allude  entered  a  novitiate  in  a 
country  of  great  liberty,  where  the  novi- 
tiate had  just  commenced ;  the  master  of 
novices  was  confined  to  his  room  by  ill- 
ness, and  our  novice  novice  had  nothing 
bat  a  book  of  regulations  to  guide  him, 
for  his  fellow-novices  were  as  novice  as  he. 
He  was,  or  thought  he  was,  a  musician: 
heaven  knows  how ;  a  violin  was  in  the 
roonu  and  in  freetime  our  friend,  to  make 
it  both  free  and  easy,  seized  the  cremona. 
He  drew  the  bow :  certes,  it  was  not  sa- 
cred music;  waltzes  and  jigs  soon  resound- 
ed through  the  astonished  house,  and  at 
last  the  Rector  came  running  up  to  ascer- 
tain the  lunacy,  for  he  looked  upon  his 
duty  as  the  mere  execution  of  a  supposed 
writ  *^de  lunatico  inquirendo."  No  man 
in  his  senses  would  have  thought  of  doing 
the  like !  But  our  friend  was  no  lunatic ; 
as  he  saw  the  Rector  he  fiddled  away  with 
new  energy,  as  if  to  deserve  an  encore,  and 
when  at  last  made  aware  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  all  ideas  of  propriety,  he  pointed 
with  a  face  indicative  of  perplexity  and 
doubt  to  the  fatal  words  "  Freetime,"  as 
if  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  re- 
treating Rector.  But,  reader  dear,  such 
thmgs  never  occurred  in  our  staid  novi- 
tiate. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  descend  to  the  re- 
fectory :  the  admonitor  says  grace  as  we 
stand  ranged  in  front  of  the  table,  and  we 
then  slide  into  our  places.  The  meal  is 
aimple,  bread  ad  libitum,  a  bowl  of  cofiee, 
or  in  some  countries  wine  or  beer, — not 
beer  in  Italy,  my  friend,  but  in  Belgium, — 
constitute  the  fare  of  the  breakfast  table 
of  a  Jesuit  house,  whether  college,  novi- 


tiate or  scholasticate.  The  dinner  and 
supper  are  the  regular  meals,  and  the 
whole  community  for  them  assemble  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  before  them 
penances  are  performed,  of  which  more 
anon,  and  during  them  one  of  the  commu- 
nity, priest,  scholastic  or  novice,  reads  a 
portion  of  the  scriptures  or  of  some  pious 
book,  and  could  we  listen  more  and  yield 
less  to  sensuality,  while  at  table,  doubtless, 
as  our  instructions  tell  us,  we  "might 
profit  greatly."  There  is  more  of  this  at 
breakfast,  for  breakfast  is  an  innovation 
on  the  old  customs  of  the  order,  and  novi- 
ces only  have  a  fixed  time:  the  priests 
come  when  they  please,  before  eight 
o'clock. 

After  breakfast  the  day  properly  be- 
gins :  Amid  oases  of  freetime  come  half- 
hours  for  reading  "  Rodriguez,"  a  treatise 
on  Christian  and  religious  perfection, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate and- often  of  the  most  amusing 
character.  It  is  in  fact  a  general  com- 
mentary on  the  exiles  and  life  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  and  was  originally  delivered 
in  the  form  of  conferences,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  speak.  It  is  a  standard  Catholic 
work,  and  undoubtedly  the  one  best  adapt- 
ed to  give  a  stranger  an  insight  into  the 
modes  of  life  and  thought  of  the  society 
which  produced  it.  Our  novice-master 
called  it  our  "  daily  bread : "  we  read  it 
an  hour  a  day  and  sometimes  more,  and 
this  for  two  years,  so  that  after  all  his 
term  was  not  unappropriate. 

In  the  morning  too  all  are  sent  for  half 
an  hour  to  perform  some  manual  labor, 
help  the  cook,  the  pantler,  the  gardener 
or  any  other  ^chef  de  departement '  in  the 
house,  who  on  these  occasions  has  com- 
plete power  over  his  temporary  inferior 
and  sometimes  makes  him  feel  it.  Novices 
at  this  time  should  observe  strict  silence, 
but  as  it  is  a  period  of  real  fun,  the  rule 
is  not  kept  much  better  than  certain  laws 
are  now  or  the  Maine  liquor  law  would 
have  been,  had  it  passed  the  last  legislt^ 
ture. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  founder 
it  seems  that  novices  sent  to  the  kitchen 
availed  themselves  of  the  time  to  talk  and 
chat,  and  one  preacher  of  much  distinction 
in  his  day  was  thus  acquired.  His  name 
was  Edmund  Auger.  At  the  age  of  about 
fourteen  he  left  his  native  village  in  France 
to  seek  a  relative  in  Rome,  by  whose  aid 
he  hoped  to  push  his-  fortunes  in  the  city 
of  the  Pontiffs.  As  fortune  would  have 
it  our  young  man  on  reaching  his  destina- 
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tion,  found  that  death  had  deprived  him 
of  his  proposed  patron,  and  in  want  of 
money,  friends  and  all,  he  very  wisely  de- 
termined to  take  up  with  any  thing,  and 
applying  to  the  Jesuits,  was  receiyed  into 
their  house  and  temporarily  placed  in  the 
kitchen.  His  education  had  not  been  ne- 
glected: his  poetical  talents  were  great, 
his  fun  and  humor  unexhaustible,  and  he 
soon  became  a  general  favorite,  especially 
with  the  young  novices  who  came  to  share 
his  labors.  These  he  amused  by  his 
stories  in  prose  and  verse,  his  epimms, 
compliments  and  the  like.  At  last  Father 
Ignatius  heard  of  the  wit,  and  sending 
for  him,  bade  him  write  some  verses  on 
himself.  Seizing  pen  and  paper,  he  soon 
dashed  off  a  sonnet  in  which  praise  was 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  even  then  great 
Loyola.  The  founder  of  the  Jesuits  read 
it  with  a  smile :  there  was  talent  there, 
but  assuming  a  serious  air,  he  asked  "  Do 
you  believe  all  this  deserved  ?  "  "  If  you 
are  not  what  I  represent  you  to  be,"  said 
the  witj  "your  conscience  will  tell  you 
that  you  ought  to  be."  The  answer  de- 
cided his  fate,  a  place  in  the  novitiate  was 
offered  him :  he  accepted  it  and  when  ad- 
vanced to  orders  returned  to  France. 
During  the  wars  of  the  time,  ho  was  often 
in  danger,  and  once  actually  had  the  hal- 
ter around  his  nock,  when  an  enthusiastic 
officer  obtained  his  reprieve  in  hopes  of 
winning  him  over  to  the  Reformed  party. 
Auger,  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  was  in  Lyons  when  the  Huguenot 
army  sat  down  before  it  Suddenly  one 
night  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ilugue- 
nots  within  had  concerted  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  at  midnight  to  the  force 
without,  which  was  already  divided  and 
stationed  at  the  several  gates ;  the  Catholic 
force  within  was  too  small  to  meet  the 
emergency :  a  general  terror  reigned,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  at  last  to  Father 
Auger  to  ask  his  advice,  it  being  deemed 
that  a  man  whose  head  was  so  near  the 
halter  would  derise  some  means, — ^nor 
were  they  mistaken.  His  plan  shows 
the  humor  of  his  character.  He  sent  for 
all  the  sextons  in  town  and  by  their  help 
set  every  clock  in  Lyons  fast  or  slow; 
midnight  struck  at  all  possible  moments 
from  ton  till  two,  and  the  besiegers  and 
their  friends  within  were  so  perfectly  dis- 
concerted that  no  two  parties  met  in  time 
at  the  same  gate,  and  the  city  was  saved. 
But  this  is  enough  of  a  degression  on 
Father  Auger. 

This  time  of  manual  labor  is  the  tradi- 
tionary time  for  the  various  trials  of  novice 
obedience  by  queer,  or  absurd,  or  contra- 
dictory orders,  such  as  that  of  planting 
cabbages  with  the  head  down  and  the  like, 
but  such  I  never  saw ;  on  the  contrary  the 


novice  is  generally  obedient  beyond 
pression, — so  much  so  that  the  scholastb 
definition  of  a  novice  "Animal  risibile, 
vitrcum  frangens,  oleum  fundens,"  chron- 
icles the  over-strict  obedience  of  one  who 
was  drawing  oil  when  the  bell  rang  for 
the  end  of  manual  labor  and  left  the  oil 
running,  as  turning  the  spigot  would  hare 
been  working  past  time!  Novices  deny 
the  fact,  but  as  it  is  in  Latin  it  must  be 
true. 

The  next  excrdse  is  the  conference,  a 
sort  of  homily  given  by  the  novice-mas- 
ter on  one  or  more  of  the  rules  of  the 
order.  These  are  enlivened  by  anecdotes 
and  illustrations,  and  as  may  be  imagined, 
arc  sometimes  entertaining,  sometimes 
prosy,  sometimes  the  source  of  warm  dis- 
pute and  discussion.  Instead  of  the  con^ 
ference,  occasionally  takes  place  what  in 
the  language  of  the  Jesuits  is  called  the 
exercise  of  modesty,  which  is,  however, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  chapter  of 
the  old  monastic  orders,  and  which  in  a^ 
most  the  identical  form  t  have  met  in  the 
societies  with  Greek  names  or  Greek  let- 
ters in  our  own  American  colleges.  The 
little  community  are  ranged  around  in  a 
circle ;  in  the  centre  kneels  one  as  a  kind 
of  scape-goat,  and  the  novice-master  asks 
each  in  turn  what  fault  against  the  rules 
he  has  observed  in  the  culprit.  The  an- 
swers are  often  amusing,  for  he  is  sure  to 
be  accused  of  just  opposite  faults  by  differ- 
ent individuals ;  one  finds  him  too  gay, 
another  too  melancholy,  one  not  sufficient^ 
ly  pious  in  his  outward  behaviour,  an- 
other affecting  a  kind  of  nunlike  piety. 
Of  course  there  is  often  sly  humor,  and 
even  malice  in  these  charges,  and  the  pft- 
tience  of  the  patient  is  sometimes  sorely 
tried.  A  father  and  his  son  were  onoe 
both  novices  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
son  the  senior  novice  of  the  two.  The 
father  was  on  the  floor ;  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  son,  he  accused  his 
fellow-novice  of  making  some  mistakes  in 
saying  his  ordinary  prayers :  this  was  too 
much  for  the  old  gentleman:  "You  scamp 
you,"  he  exclaimed  starting  up,  "who 
taught  you  your  prayers,  pray  ! " 

It  is  amusing  to  see  an  irascible  young 
man  working  to  command  himself  on  such 
ooca.sions,  amid  a  volley  of  most  prepos- 
terous charges,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  self-command  which  results  from  it 
The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  the  old 
Greek  philosopher,  who  sent  his  disciple 
to  get,  or  even  hire  men  to  abuse  him.  in 
order  to  acquire  that  self-control,  that 
stoic  indifference,  which  was  deemed  the 
height  of  wisdom.  The  disciple,  as  the 
story  goes,  at  last  entered  the  hall  of  ano- 
ther philosopher  who  always  greeted  the 
new  comer  with  a  volley  of  abuse.    This 
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perfecUx  delighted  the  searcher  for  truth. 
^  Jupiter ! "  he  cried  m  huge  glee,  "  I  have 
been  paying  men  to  abuse  me,  and  here  is 
one  who  can  outdo  a  fishwoman  and  does 
it  for  nothing.'^  Yet  after  all  to  be  criti- 
cised by  one  is  but  one  stab,  but  to  have 
twenty  or  thirty  at  the  game  is  a  test  for 
a  man's  power  of  self-command  which 
must  be  tried  to  be  realized. 

When  the  conference  is  over  the  novices 
divide  into  groups  and  go  over  the  matter 
treated  oi^  asking  explanations  if  needed, 
and  then  retire  to  their  places  to  note 
down  the  heads  of  the  conference  in  books 
kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  morning  exercise  is  the  Cate- 
chism, which  is  not  however  usually  an 
every  day  exercise.  The  manner  of  giv- 
ing catechetical  instructions  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  peculiar,  and  is  often  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  than  preaching.  It  affords 
scope  for  more  varied  talents,  and  must  be 
well  performed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect Among  the  Jesuits  who  were  cate- 
chists  almost  before  the  organization  of 
their  order  this  is  much  attended  to,  and 
in  the  novitiate  there  is  found  a  sort  of 
rehearsal  or  essay  in  the  art  A  novice  is 
named  a  dav  beforehand  to  prepare  him- 
self. At  the  appointed  time  the  novices 
assemble,  the  catechist  begins.  Prefacing 
all  by  the  usual  prayers  he  rises  and  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  them  on  the  letter  of 
the  portion  of  the  catechism  assigned  him: 
the  novices  affect  ignorance,  stupidity  or 
indifference ;  he  must  patiently  set  them 
right  and  repeat  for  them  to  repeat 
TVnen  all  are  apparently  sufficiently  drill- 
ed, a  hymn  is  usually  sung  in  the  churches, 
but  not  in  the  novitiate :  these  being  uni- 
formly omitted  in  rehearsal.  In  real  prac- 
tice, however,  they  intervene  between  all 
the  portions  of  the  "  Catechism,"  as  the 
whole  is  termed.  The  catechist  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  short,  clear,  distinct  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  of  tne  day  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  supposed  children : 
pausing  from  time  to  time  to  put  a  ques^ 
tion  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is 
followed  and  understood.  When  he  has 
concluded  he  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
in  questions,  and  invites  them  to  put  ques- 
tions as  to  any  point  on  which  they 
need  explanation.  After  this  he  gives 
some  little  exhortation  as  to  some  Chris- 
tian duty  and  concludes  with  the  example, 
a  story  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  day.  Here  the  story-teller's 
powers  are  tested.  Stories  are  found  in 
all  abundance  in  old  annals,  chronicles, 
legends  and  in  modem  collections.  Some 
are  true,  some  doubtful,  some  written  as 
true,  others — though  this  is  not  generally 
known — as  allegories  inculcating  some 
truth,   but    with  no  pretensions  to   be 
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themselves  true.  The  hearty  laugh  at 
the  mishap  of  some  offender  in  a  stoiy  is 
often  a  better  incentive  to  the  young  in 
the  path  of  innocence  than  a  homily  on 
the  virtue  or  a  declamation  against  the 
opposite  vice. 

These  parables  are  often  distinguished 
by  great  poetic  beauties,  and  some  are  to 
be  K>und  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, well  or  ill  told.  Thev  are  never,  per- 
haps, to  be  met  in  a  better  form  than  when 
given  by  a  young  ecclesiastic  in  his  In- 
struction of  the  vUlage  children  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  in  some  valley  or  secluded 
spot  in  central  Europe. 

We  have  now  nearly  got  through  the 
morning  exercises  of  the  novitiate:  at 
noon  a  bell  rings  for  the  examination  of 
conscience,  to  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  devoted  at  this  time  and  also  before  re- 
tiring in  the  evening.  Besides  the  general 
examination  of  faults  into  which  each  one 
has  fallen  during  the  morning,  faults 
against  the  minute  and  precise  regulations 
of  the  novitiate  or  the  rules  of  the  order 
which  have  a  bearing  on  every  movement 
and  every  moment,  there  is  what  is  called 
a  particular  examen.  Franklin,  who  pro- 
bably had  never  read  any  Catholic  asoeti- 
cal  writer,  describes  this  quite  agreeably 
in  his  own  biography:  though  perhaps 
after  aU  he  may  have  got  his  nrst  idea  in 
the  Catholic  family  with  whom  he  board- 
ed in  London.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  will 
proceed  to  tell  you  what  the  particular 
examen  is.  Each  one  examining  himself 
finds  that  he  is  subject  to  some  predomi- 
nant fault,  and  sadly  in  want  of  the  op- 
posite good  quality.  He  makes  this  the 
subject  of  his  particular  examen  :  on  ris- 
ing in  the  morning  he  proposes  seriously 
to  hunself  to  dmiinish  the  number  of 
times  he  may  commit  the  fault  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  acts  of  the  opposite 
virtue.  At  noon  he  examines  and  notes 
how  often  he  has  fallen :  in  the  evening 
he  does  the  same  and  compares  progress, 
during  the  day,  and  alsp  his  progress  since 
the  day  before.  This  serious  attention  to 
a  particular  point  alwavs  results  in  de- 
stroying or  forming  a  habit,  if  carefully 
followed.  Franklin,  if  I  remember,  saprs 
that  to  acquire  the  habit  of  order  cost  him 
most  trouble  of  all,  but  that  by  persever- 
ing self-examination  he  succeeded.  Rod- 
riguez advises  that  when  a  person  finds 
he  does  not  gain  but  loses  ground,  he 
should  fix  a  penalty  and  inffict  it  on  him- 
self, and  undoubtedly  this  would  be  a  vei^ 
efficient  aid  to  the  memory.  He  or  some- 
body else  tells  of  one  who  pinched  himself 
for  each  fault,  but  I  am  afraid  that  most 
would,  as  I  should,  pinch  too  lightly  to  be 
of  much  service. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Admonitor  of 
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the  KoTioes.  He  is  one  of  the  number 
chosen  as  a  sort  of  leader  in  the  exercises 
of  the  community.  His  post  is  not  over 
enviable;  for  instance,  on  certain  days 
during  the  noon  examen  he  has  to  go 
around  to  each  novice,  and  ask  him  wluit 
&ults  he  has  observed  in  his  conduct,  and 
admonish  the  novice  of  any  that  he  has 
remarked.  Alas !  how  poor  self-love  does 
suffer!  It  is  absolutelytom  to  rags  be- 
fore he  gets  through.  Well,  the  bell  rings 
at  last,  and  the  novices  rise  and  prepare  to 
descend  to  the  refectory,  after  saying  the 
Angelus  which  is  then  rung. 

Hie  refectory  is  usually  a  fine  room ; 
our  novitiate  had  been  an  old  convent, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  hall :  the 
reading  desk  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
specimens  of  elaborate  carving  which  have 
escaped  so  many  revolutions,  the  windows 
were  of  stained  glass,  the  ceiling  high  and 
groined  with  curious  art ;  we  were  but  a 
handful  to  occupy  it,  and  seemed  lost  in 
its  magnitude.  The  community  stands 
ranged  in  silence  in  front  of  the  tables ; 
the  reader  stands  by  the  desk,  in  front  of 
which  on  some  days,  especially  Fridays,  a 
little  table  is  set.  A  few  on  such  days  are 
seen  kneeling  in  the  middle,  with  out- 
spread arms,  an  ancient  attitude  of  prayer, 
still  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  village 
churches  on  the  continent.  Here  it  is  a 
penitential  act,  done  at  the  choice  of  the 
party  for  some  slight  fault :  the  grace  be- 
fore meat  is  said  in  Latin,  and  the  com- 
munity take  their  seats.  Others  are  now 
seen  on  the  days  we  have  mentioned  to  go 
and  kiss  the  Superior's  feet,  or  kneel  at  the 
little  table  to  dine  thus  uncomfortably, 
while  others  accuse  themselves  either  gen- 
erally of  all  their  fitults,  or  directly  of  some 
partknlar  fimlt  against  the  rules.  This  ac- 
cusation is  made  in  Latin  except  by  the  lay 
brothers,  and  the  Latin  of  novices  for  cer- 
tain  articles  in  common  use  is  very  frequent- 
ly what  in  other  days  was  deemed  a  frac- 
ture of  Prisdan's  head.  It  bepins,  ^  Rev- 
erend! pat>'es  et  fratres  carissimi,  accuse  me 
de  mea  <">lp^  nempe  quod,"  Ac.  One  no- 


vice is  said  to  have  continued  ^  orbem  ter- 
rarum  fregerim!'  to  mean  "broke  an 
earthen  plate."  Many  a  one  puts  in  his 
^  tardius  surrexerim  "  or  ^'  silentia  defne- 
rim."  Such  accusations  are  sometimes 
ordered.  One  queer  youth  was  caught 
by  the  minister  as  he  entered  the  rerec^ 
tory.  and  ordered  to  accuse  himself  of 
brealdng  his  Prie-Dieu  or  praying-desk. 
It  was  too  late  to  consult  a  dictionary,  too 
late  to  remonstrate,  plead  innocence  or  the 
like,  though  this  last  is  considered  '  infi^ 
dig'  in  one  who  professes  a  life  of  mortifi- 
cation. Well,  our  friend  kneels  down  : . 
when  others  had  got  through  their  acca* 
sations,  he  began,  and  got  bravely  on  to 
the  "  nempe  quod,"  quod,  quod,  quod,  he 
repeated,  turning  over  in  his  mind  how  he 
vras  to  dceronianize  the  term  Prie-Dieu ; 
at  last  he  gave  it  up,  and  looking  up  to 
the  minister  he  exclaimed :  "  Father !  how 
do  you  say  Prie-Dieu  in  Latin  ?  "  A 
shout  of  laughter  such  as  was  seldom 
heard  there,  echoed  through  the  halL 
"Say  aliquid.^^  When  these  penances, 
if  any,  are  ended,  the  reader  begins  by 
reading  a  chapter  or  a  portion  of  one  from 
the  Soiptures,  followed  by  a  portion  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  order  in  Latin,  and 
then  by  some  work  in  the  vernacular. 
When  the  dinner  is  almost  over,  the  Rec- 
tor calls  for  the  Martyrology,  read  here, 
but  chanted  in  older  orders.  Each  day 
in  this  work  has  a  list  of  saints  honorecl 
on  it,  and  the  places  of  their  deaths ;  it 
concludes  with  the  strange  sounding  for- 
mula— "  £t  alibi  aliorum  piurimorum  sanc- 
torum martyrum  et  confessorum  atque 
sanctarum  virginum.  All  then  answer 
'^  Deo  Gratias,"  take  their  station  in  front 
of  the  tables,  and  grace  is  said.  Occa- 
sionally the  martyrology  is  read  first,  and 
the  Rector  says,  "  Deo  Gratias,"  and  all 
have  liberty  to  converse  during  the  meaL 
I  shall  not  describe  the  dinner,  it  is  good 
and  plain.  After  dinner  all  proceed  to 
the  chapel  fbr  a  visit,  and  then  to  the 
place  of  recreation.  How  goes  the  after- 
noon you  will  know  anon. 
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THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

'  Vita  brarii,  an  longt,  momentam  iirg«n>»  esqwrlentU  Ikllax,  jadidam  dlffloll^^ 

HippocaAns  Apboi 


SOME  time  ago,  a  writer  in  Putnam's 
Monthly  chose  "  Doctors  "  for  his  theme. 
He  portrayed  not  so  much  a  body  of 
men,  as  individuals  of  a  class ;  describing 
&ithfully  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
single  members,  but  touching  not  those 
eeneric  distinctions,  which  separate  the 
doctor  par  excellence,  the  "  regular  "  phy- 
sician, from  the  bevy  of  empirical  men 
of  healing,  who  compass  him  about  on 
every  side. 

Now  be  it  known,  that  we,  of  this  pre- 
sent writing,  are  a  "  regular "  physician 
of  the  straitest  sect ;  and  that  in  our  func- 
tion as  editor  of  a  medical  monthly,  we 
are  noted  for  orthodoxy  immaculate; 
yielding  not  an  inch  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  hosts  of  quackery.  We  do  not  often 
find  occasion  to  denounce  empiricism  in 
the  pages  of  the  before-mentioned  periodi- 
cals. Our  readers  are  themselves  ortho- 
dox ;  and  we  do  not  choose  to  waste  our 
logicL  without  a  prospect  of  its  reaching 
tl»  heart  of  some  transgressor.  When 
however  the  occasion  arises,  we  are 
"enough  for  it."  Homoeopaths,  Hydro- 
paths,  Eclectics,  Thomsonians,  Chrono- 
thermalists,  Eidopaths,  and  the  smaller 
fry  of  cancer  doctors,  and  nostrum  ven- 
dm,  are  alike  anathema  maranatha. 
So  strictly  conservative  are  we,  that  we 
bold  all  these  various  forms  of  medical 
art  to  be  arrant  quackery ;  and  we  will 
not  even  in  the  remotest  and  most  indi- 
rect manner,  hold  fellowship  with  any  of 
them. 

Our  object  in  thus  ^^  defining  our  posi- 
tions'^ is  to  draw  upon  ourselves  the  ne- 
eesBity  of  defending  it ;  and  to  open  the 
eyes  of  our  readers  to  our  true  relations, 
ttid  to  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  we 
have  for  claiming  an  infinite  superiority 
over  all  the  heresies  just  enumerated. 

All  these  are  quackery — ^you,  my  dear 
sir,  who  are  acquiring  new  health  and 
vigor  firom  the  wet  sheet  baptism  of  the 
hydropathy  are  doing  so  in  an  unconsti- 
tational  manner ;  ami  the  very  influence 
your  cure  may  have  upon  others,  is  ■  a  se- 
doctive  inducement  to  wrong-doing.  You 
too,  my  transcendental  sister,  placing 
upon  the  ruby  tip  of  your  tongue  thiU 
infinitesimal  pellet,  and  solemnly  attribut- 
ing the  sensations  of  many  succeeding 
hours  to  the  nonentity  you  luive  swallow- 
ad,  are  a  sinner  for  that  very  act !  Think 
not  to  shield  yourself  behind  the  cloak  of 
your  medical  adviser !  The  thing  is  either 
rig^t  or  WTOog.  That  it  is  wrong,  we  pro- 


pose to  prove  by  most  conclusive  logic 
Prepare  yourself  for  conviction  !  Leave 
unlocked  the  gateways  of  your  intellect, 
while  we  march  in  to  take  possession ; 
armed  cap-a-pie  with  argument.  Reason- 
ing by  mductfon,  by  analogy,  by  synthe- 
sis, by  exclusion — by  reference  to  expert 
imentation,  and  the  rules  necessary  to 
success  therein — ^by  entreaty,  and  appeal, 
and  ridicule — by  denunciation,  and  argth 
mentum  ad  hominem — all  is  fair  in  this 
war ;  so  "  up  guards  and  at  them ! " 

We  have  nuide  some  stout  assertions. 
In  their  support  we  start  with  this  prop- 
osition. Any  exclusive  eyetem  of  meai- 
cine  is  necessarily  erroneous. 

And  here  we  can  imagine  a  mighty'oon- 
course  of  sisters  (male  and  female,  in  pet- 
twoats  and  trowsers  both,  but  still  all 
generically  sistera,)  uplifting  their  myriad 
hands  in  uni-voiced  dissent  They  ad- 
duce cases  without  number  to  the  contra- 
ry. Oh  yes,  good  friends !  certainly !  we 
admit  all  your  statements.  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  pious  and  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Silvertongue  did^  by  process 
of  parboiling,  recover  from  his  bronchiti« 
He  washed  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven,  in  the  Jordan  of  hy- 
dropathy ;  and  was  healed.  (Query.  Is 
the  fact  that  the  prophet  Elisha  was  the 
first  to  prescribe  hydropathy — vide  case 
of  Naaman  the  lepex^— the  reason  why  our 
clerical  friends  take  so  like  ducks  to  the 
water  ?  or  do  they  live  such  unsexed  and 
effeminate  lives,  that  their  systems  feel 
peculiarly  the  need  of  this  kindly  tonic  1) 
And  you  too,  Mrs.  Newlight ;  undoubted- 
ly your  charming  infant  did  survive  the 
m«Bisles  under  homoeopathy.  We  admit 
your  assertions.  Dont,  madam,  bring  up 
that  lusty,  hair-pulling  baby  in  testimo- 
ny !  We  see  it  is  alive  and  breathing,  and 
acknowledge  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

But  we  ask  most  solemnly,  what  of  it? 
In  days  of  old,  when  medicine  had  no  ex- 
istence save  as  a  mysterious  element  in 
the  sacerdotal  function ;  when  men  lived 
or  died  as  God  willed,  without  the  luxury 
of  a  doctor,  or  the  a^ny  of  his  bill;  peo- 
ple lived  about  as  long  as  they  do  now — 
children  had  measles,  and  were  tucked 
away  in  a  comer,  to  recover  by  the  un- 
aided powers  of  nature.  Strong  men  lay 
down  with  fevers ;  and  lived,  or  died,  ao- 
oordmg  as  their  time  had  come  or  not 
Medkation  is  not  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  core* 
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Disease  is  self-lixnited.  Its  tendencj, 
in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  is  toward 
reooveiy;  and  that,  uninfluenced  as  to 
the  ultimate  result  of  death  or  recoTerj 
(more  or  less  complete),  by  any  medical 
interference;  unless,  indeed,  the  latter 
should  be  murderously^  severe. 

A  judicious  physician  will  rarely  say 
that  he  has  cured  a  patient  The  patient 
regained  his  health  truly,  but  that  medi- 
cal obserrer  who  has  a  true  insight  into 
the  laws  of  disease,  knows  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  recovered  un- 
aided. Medical  philosophers  have  a  just 
hiXTor  of  the  poet  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc 
reasoning.  The  laws  of  evidence  should 
apply  as  strictly  to  a  medical  observation, 
as  to  a  trial  for  a  ci4>ital  crime.  Nothing 
should  be  assumed.  The  true  physician 
guesses  at  nothing.  lie  analyses  all  facts 
hetore  himr  By  reading  and  long  prac- 
tice he  learns  to  attribute  to  symp^ms 
their  true  value.  We  say  he  guesses  at 
nothing.  If,  therefore,  any  impenetrable 
veil  is  thrown  over  a  case,  rendering  it  too 
obscure  for  his  acumen,  he  "  waits  for  de- 
velopments." He  never  acts  upon  an  un- 
certainty, never  administers  a  drug,  with- 
out a  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  its  bearing  upon  the  disuse. 
If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  should  do  noth- 
ing, or  resort  to  the  common  resource  of 
^'  calling  counseL" 

Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Newlight,  it  does 
not  follow,  because  your  interesting  child 
took  sugar  pills  antecedent  to  a  recov- 
ery from  the  measles,  that  the  pills  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  its  cure.  Most 
intelligent  physicians  prescribe  nothing 
for  this  disease,  save  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  light  diet.  And  so  of  the  greatr 
er  number  of  the  offspring  of  Pandora's 
box.  They  are  themselves  curative,  and 
need  only  the  watchAil  eye,  and  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  the  physician,  without  his 
drugs. 

Why  then  employ  the  doctor?  Why 
draw  ddwn  upon  yourselves  the  phleboto- 
my of  his  bill  ?  Because  you  are  un- 
skilled,  you  cannot  estimate  the  import-  ^ 
ance  of  a  symptom.  The  case  that  is  tri- 
vial to-day,  may  be  moribund  to-morrow. 
Call  your  physician  then,  not  as  an  apoth- 
ecary anxious  to  sell  his  drugs,  but  as  an 
observer,  careful  to  note,  and  quick  to  ap- 
preciate; forewarned  and  forearmed, 
and  ready  to  meet  the  first  indication  of 
danger  with  cautious  skilL  or  Napoleonic 
energy,  as  the  case  demands. 

But  we  are  blowing  our  trumpet  in  self- 
glorification,  unmindful  of  the  Jerichoan 
walls  to  be  demolished.  Place,  then,  eaunt 
quackery  in  the  pillory,  and  send  home 
your  missiles  of  ar]gument ! 

What  is  quackery  ?    That  which  pre- 


tends to  more  than  it  can  accomplish. 
Now  without  descending  to  details,  with- 
out illustrating  by  this  or  that  disease, 
and  without  resort  to  professional  techni- 
calities, we  propose  to  show  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  exclusive  system  in  medi- 
cine. A  '^ system"  supposes  that  all  the 
laws  of  disease  have  been  investigated  and 
ascertained;  that  some  great  principles 
have  been  evolved,,  which  aro  alike  ai^ili- 
cable  to  all  phenomena ;  that  we  have  un- 
erring powers  of  diagnosis,  and  can  locate 
with  certainty  a  disease,  and  predicate 
positively  its  character  and  tendencies; 
that  we  have  certain  remedies,  whose 
qualities  are  well  known,  and  whose  e^ 
fects  can  be  unfailingly  anticipated ;  and, 
finally,  that  we  are  folly  aware  of  all  the 
influences,  climatic,  dietetic,  pertaining  to 
regimen,  mental,  constitutional,  and  me- 
dicinal, which  are  acting  upon  our  patient. 
Now  not  one  of  all  these  necessary  pre- 
cursors of  certainty  and  system  is,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  attainable.  Di»- 
ease  is  changeable— it  has,  to  use  a  trite 
allusion,  a  Protean  shape.  It  is  subject 
to  unknown  influences,  geological,  topo- 
graphical, and  epidemic,  which  we  cannot 
estimate. 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  mani- 
festations of  God's  will  to  man.  For  His 
own  all  wise  purposes.  He  has  implanted 
within  us  the  seeds  of  decay,  which  must, 
and  will  germinate.  So  it  is  that  medi- 
cine is  ever  reaching  for  that  beyond  its 
grasp;  ever  stretching  its  eager  hand 
toward  the  impossible ;  surmounting  one 
difficulty  to  encounter  another ;  but  yet. 
not  walking  in  a  circle ;  neither  defeated 
nor  discouraged;  ever  iMt)gressing,  and 
acquiring  new  control  over  human  suffer- 
ing, but  ever  as  it  seems  to  attain  its  long 
sought  certainty,  like  the  firuit  which 
Tantalus  beheld,  it  evades  our  grasp. 
Therefore  it  is  that  medicine  can  have  no 
system,  for  i^tem  impties  certainty. 

What  then  shaU  it  do?  Shall  it  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  see  the  tide  of  hu- 
man suffering  roll  by — ^upturned,  implor- 
ing faces  of  strong  men,  and  mothers  and 
gentle  babes  shrieking  for  help,  unao- 
swered — calling  for  Lethe,  but  in  vain  ? 

Not  so !  For  if  we  have  not  a  systemi 
we  have  at  least  a  museum  of  Uucia,  vast 
and  venerable  with  time,  in  which  the 

**  ClaBtorlng  ages  blend  their  oomxnoa  toil,* 

and  to  which  unwearied  modem  efifort  u 
constantly  adding.  We  have  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy ;  we  have  an  imperfect, 
but  still  valuable  idiysiology :  teach  the 
student  these ;  tell  him  all  we  know  about 
disease ;  teach  him  to  distinguish  one  firom 
another ;  spread  before  him  our  vast  mor 
Uria  medtca;  tell  him  its  qualities,  axid 
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Hi  taxied  control  oyer  different  morbid 
actioDa ;  and  then  send  him  into  the  world 
of  sickness,  to  wield  these  weapons  can- 
tionsly. 

And  here  is  the  great  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  regular  profession  and 
the  systemists.  The  latter  are  men  of 
one  idea.  Let  us  instance.  Homoeopathy 
says,  that  like  cures  Uke ;  that  the  less 
the  cause,  the  greater  the  effect  Hydro- 
pathy points  to  the  clear  running  brook, 
and  the  health-^ying  fountain,  as  the  on- 
ly remedy  for  disease.  The  Thomsoniim 
and  the  Eclectic  show  us  the  yast  array 
of  the  vegetable  materia  medica,  and  si^s, 
**  These  alone  are  our  weapons.''  The 
ehronothermahst  insists  upon  periodicity 
as  the  great  first  principle  of  all  diseases ; 
and  the  nostrum  vender  offers  his  panacea 
with  the  reckless  assurance  that  it  is  al- 
wm  safe. 

W  herein  do  we  differ  from  these  sects  ? 
Legitimate  medicine  refuses  to  take  the 
position  of  a  sect,  and  will  recognize  no 
system,  nntil  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  its  formation  is  attained.  The  time 
has  not  come — in  all  probability,  it  never 
will  come,  when  we  can  have  general 
principles  in  medicine.  For  a  principle 
must  have  no  exceptions,  and  so  long  as 
an  exception  exists,  the  principle  is  erro- 
neous and  unsafe.  Common  consent  has 
given  to  a  nUe  the  privilege  of  occasional 
error,  if  it  is  only  generally  right ;  though 
wherein  lies  the  philosophy  of  the  motto 
exceptio  probat  regtUum,  we  could  never 
discover.  To  each  of  these  misnamed 
systems  we  return  such  answers  as 
these :  We  say  to  the  homoeopath,  that 
if  like  cores  like,  so  also  do  contrary 
causes  produce  cures.  The  coincidence  on 
either  side  is  equal.  To  be  a  principle  in 
medicine,  your  degree  should  know  no 
exception,  for  the  first  one  may  cost  a 
life,  or,  in  the  sequence  of  cmmoes,  a 
hundred  lives  in  succession.  Hence  the 
danger  and  absurdity  of  devotion  to  a 
thcOTy.  .  .  .  The  infinitesimal  notion  is 
one  to  which  reasoning  cannot  apply. 
The  strongest  argument  against  it,  is  this — 
it  is  contradictory  of  an  axiom ;  of  the 
self-evident  truth,  that  an  effect  will  be 
{;reat,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
its  cause.  This  is  what  is  odled  a  first 
truth,  an  innate,  or  transcendental  idea ; 
which  has  the  force  of  higher  law,  and 
overrules  all  seeming  contradictions. 

Against  the  pluvious  doctrines  of  the 
hydropath,  legitimacy  indues  itself  in 
inidia-rubber  garments ;  and  thus  fortified, 
it  assures  him  of  the  distinguished  consid- 
eration in  which  it  holds  water  as  a  beve- 
rage, and  a  remedy.  Both  uses  are  valu- 
able; bat  shall  we,  because  water  is  a 
flantiTe^  reject  all  other  remedies  1    It  is 


an  ancient  and  weU-aj^wwed  curative. 
We  have  before  us  a  certain  black-letter 
tome^  in  which  one  Nicholas  Oyrillus,  who 
flourished  in  Naples  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  treats  learnedly 
De  Usu  Frigidae,  et  FHgidorum  in 
Febribus ; "  and  in  best  apothecaries'  Lat- 
in, discourses  "  apud  liberaliorem  uaum 
de  a/pjuvm "  in  fevers.  Water  is  one  of 
our  most  cherished  weapons,  stolen  fro^i 
our  armory  by  the  peasant  Preissnitz. 
But  Preissnitz,  like  a  child  with  a  new 
toy,  applied  it  to  all  manner  of  illogical 
and  contradictory  uses.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  but  shall  we  therefore  put  our- 
selves to  soak  like  so  much  dirty  linen  ? 

To  the  Thomsonian  and  eclectic— iMir 
nobile  fratrum^  the  same  with  a  diner- 
enoe.  It  argues  thus:  Tou  have  some 
good  notions,  my  fiiends,  and  you  mean 
that  the  world  shall  appreciate  their 
merits;  but  what  have  you  that  we 
have  not?  Did  you,  oh  wisest  of  all 
Onondaga  farmers,  invent  the  vapor  bath  ? 
Was  lobelia  an  unknown  weed,  until  yoa 
upset  your  stomach  with  it?  You  are 
certainly  (but  purely  accidentally)  the 
nearest  right  of  all  exclusive  schools,  but 
why  confine  yourself  to  one  arm  of  the 
service?  It  is  very  well  to  have  differ- 
ent forces,  but  in  a  well-conducted  war, 
we  need  horse,  ibot,  and  dragoons.  Stick 
valiantly  then  to  steam  and  lobelia ;  but 
cast  not  aside,  as  useless,  those  other  and 
gentler  means,  provided  to  our  use. 

Jam  satis.  Here  is  our  ground.  Le- 
gitimate medicine  demands  the  whole 
domain  of  Nature,  in  which  to  seek  its 
remedies.  The  myriad  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  peculiar  products  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  all  the  potent  revelations  which 
chemistry  has  tortured  from  the  thick- 
ribbed  earth  and  its  minerals ;  air,  flre^ 
and  water;  diet,  regimen,  ventilation, 
mental  stimulants,  and  mental  anaesthe- 
tics,— all  are  its  remedies.  We  will  allow 
no  theory  to  forbid  their  use,  and  when 
the  private  judgment  of  the  individual 
practitioner  dictates  the  exhibition  of  any 
one  of  them,  no  system  should  prevent  it 
The  private  juc^^ent  of  the  individual 
is  the  only  safe  criterion,  and  he  should 
be  answerable  only  to  his  own  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  This  is  the  soul  of  our 
code  of  ethics.  All  that  our  associations 
and  authoritative  conventions  demand,  is, 
that  each  should  concede  to  others  this 
liberty  of  opinion.  Such  is  the  republic 
of  medicine — truest  of  all  republics,  hold- 
ing perfect  individual  freedom  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  all. 

Permit  us,  patient  reader,  if  not  al- 
ready wearied  with  "much  physic,"  to 
tell  you,  ex  cathedra^  what  you  should 
expect  from  your  medical  adviser.    A  per* 
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feci  physieiaii— one  competent  to  all  emer- 
gencies— is  an  impossibility.  Hence  the 
frequent  necessity  for  consultations.  The 
labor  of  centuries  (were  so  long  a  term 
conceded  to  o  e  human  life)  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  fill  the  memory  with  all  the 
fiicts  haring  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing 
upon  our  art,  and  necessary  to  its  highest 
attainment.  But  this  does  not  imply  that 
you  have  not  a  very  good  physician  next 
door.  He,  who,  having  many  facts,  has 
also  a  judgment  capable  of  applying  them, 
is  the  sa^t  man  to  employ.  Choose, 
therefore,  one  sensible  and  honest,  whose 
discretion  you  would  trust  in  ordinary 
matters ;  not  giyen  to  bestriding  hobbies, 
moderate  in  opinion,  quick  in  perception, 
and  calm  in  danger.  Let  this  roan  be 
habitually  studious,  and  you  will  not  go 
amiss.  Such  a  man  will  deal  honestly 
with  you,  will  inform  you  of  probabilities 
as  they  appear,  and  dangers  as  they  arise ; 
and  when  his  skill  has  eased  your  suffer- 
mgs,  has  given  sleep  to  your  pillow,  or 
eomposure  to  your  mind;  when  it  has 
(as  it  not  unfrequently  may)  rescued 
you  from  death  itself^  or  from  the  wretch- 
ed sequences  of  imperfect  cure,  then  pay 
him  liberally.  As  you  value  your  life,  shun 
a  cheap  physician.  The  old  proverb  ap- 
plies— "  Cheap  and  nasty ^^^  and  is  as  true 
of  doctors  as  of  drygoods. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing generous  souls.  To  secure  the 
presence  of  talent  in  a  profession,  its  ser- 
vices should  have  a  high  cash  value.  But 
■o  other  profession  performs  so  much  un- 
rewarded labor ;  no  craft  displays  so  wide 


a  charity.  In  nearly  all  of  our  dispenr 
saries,  and  in  very  many  hospitals,  the 
larger  amount  of  medical  service  is  per^ 
formed  gratuitously ;  and  it  is  from  indi- 
vidual labor  alone  that  the  physician  can 
acquire  wealth.  He  can  delegate  no  por- 
tion of  his  functions  to  clerks  or  assist- 
ants. This  is  ever  to  us  a  painful  sub- 
ject for  reflection  ;  and  from  our  inmost 
heart  goes  up  the  groaning  supplication, 
Eheu  !  Quamdiu  Uomine  ! 

It  is  (and  we  thank  God  for  the  know- 
ledge of  a  truth  which  gives  us  &ith  in 
human  nature) — it  ts  our  privilege  to  know 
many  men-phy8ici«n8  in  the  deep  ob- 
scurity  of  country  villages,  or  in  the  deeper 
solitude  of  cities — ^men  great  in  mind  and 
in  attainment,  pure  in  life  and  charitable 
in  heart,  contented  with  the  oblivion 
which  surrounds  them,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  fulfilled  duty,  hiding  under  a  nap- 
kin those  talents  which  might  shine  glori- 
ously among  men,  yet  destined  to  hear, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ! " 
from  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  We  know 
men  of  talents,  which  in  trade  would 
make  them  merchant  princes;  in  law 
would  bring  them  honor  and  distinction ; 
or  who  in  literature  would  rank  as  stars; 
toiling  night  and  day  without  sleep,  or 
that  Sabbath  rest  which  we  deny  not  to 
the  beast  of  burthen,  for  a  pittance  of 
support,  unworthy  of  a  steamboat-run- 
ner's talents 

Toil  on,  oh  faithful  hearts,  by  fever- 
beds,  and  rank  contagion  in  the  hovels  of 
the  poor!  Better  than  gold  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  good ! 


THE   DOOM   OF   WOULD-BE   POETS. 

DOBERT  of  Glo*ster,  in  an  old  romance. 
•Tw  Makes  mention  of  a  rich  but  captious  Jdng, 
Whose  daughter  grew  so  fair  of  countenance, 

That  many  gallant  knights  came  worshipping. 
All  men  desired  her — both  the  fool  and  wise — 
Warmed  in  the  splendor  of  her  lustrous  eyes. 
But  the  rich  captious  king  withheld,  the  while, 
His  child  for  him  whose  wit  should  make  him  smile ; 
But  all  who  tried,  and  failed  to  make  him  merry, 
Beheaded  were  in  manner  sanguinary. 

So  runs  the  poet's  doom — if  he  succeed, 
To  a  pure  fame    we  marry  him  for  ever ; 

But  if  we  take  no  unction  of  his  reed, 
We  cut  his  head  off  for  his  vain  endeavor. 
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THE  AMERICAN  AS80GIATI0K  FOR  THE  ADYANCEBIENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


THE  28th  of  Jaly  was  the  day  appointed 
1  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Daring  the  week  afler  that  date,  Oleve^ 
land,  the  Forest  City  of  the  West,  teemed 
with  an  unwonted  convocation.  Steam- 
boats and  railroad  trains  poured  forth  in 
her  shaded  streets  groups  of  enthusiastic 
savans,  bearing  hither,  as  to  a  shrine,  the 
fruitsof  their  two  years'  thought  and  labor. 
In  answer  to  a  formal  summons  from  the 
appointed  hierarchs,  the  sunny  South,  the 
cold,  contemplative  NorthJthe  commercial 
East  and  the  wilderness  West,  sent  forth 
their  "  representative  men,"  their  observ- 
firs,  their  experimentalists  and  their  phi- 
losophers, to  give  and  to  gather  the  unseen 
wealth  of  thought.  Happy  is  the  day 
when  oar  geologists  and  naturalists,  our 
chemists  .and  engineers,  our  astronomers 
and  mathematicians^  our  geographers  and 
ethnologists,  our  physiologists  and  bota- 
nists, give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  come  to  know  each  other 
as  coworkers  in  one  great  labor.  It  is  a 
sight  to  gladden  one's  heart,  when  the 
modest  and  shrinking  man  of  thought  or 
genius,  through  the  long  years  a  lone  la- 
liorer  in  his  better  than  Califomian  or 
Australian  mines,  at  last  meets  his  com- 
peers and  finds  the  warm  welcome  and  re- 
cognition which  had  been  his  early  ambi- 
tion, but  had  long  ceased  to  be  his  hope. 
It  is  a  moment  in  which  philosophers  show 
forth  the  deep  and  strong  human  heart 
that  is  in  them,  when,  after  a  long  seclu- 
sion, they  grasp  anew  the  hand  of  such 
friendship  as  springs  from  sympathetic 
tastes  and  mutual  respect. 

Its  constitution  declares  that  "the  ob- 
jects of  the  association  are,  by  periodical 
and  migratory  meetings,  to  promote  inter- 
coarse  between  those  who  are  cultivating 
sdenoe  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  gene- 
ral impulse,  and  a  more  systematic  direc- 
tion to  scientific  research  in  our  country ; 
and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific 
men  increased  facilities  and  a  wider  use- 
falness."  Collegiate  professors,  and  the 
few,  who,  scattered  through  the  industrial 
and  professional  walks  of  life,  have  power 
and  leisure  to  do  something  positive  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  chiefiy  con- 
stitute this  nomadic  association.  The 
^^pathetic  bond  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, of  endeavor  at  some  point  to  tran- 
scend the  line  which  divides  the  known 
from  the  unknown  in  nature  and  in  man ; 
this  union  of  purpose  is  that  central  thread 
of  connection  which  makes  a  unity  of  ele- 


ments individually  so  diverse.  This  as- 
sociation is  the  (7.  S.  Congress  of  Science, 
but  one  without  parties  or  patronage,  and 
in  which  all  departments  of  genuine  know- 
ledge and  philosophy  find  recognition  and 
representati<m.  In  this  convocation  many 
of  our  noblest  minds  display  their  stores 
ofiuggcd  wealth,  and  genius  here  exhibits 
the  pearls  it  has  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  truth's  great  ocean.  Calmly  and  so- 
berly, with  a  style,  perhaps  void  of  elo- 
quence and  grace,  yet  earnest,  direct  and 
truthful,  does  the  inquisitor  of  nature  tell 
of  the  confessions  he  has  extorted  from 
the  animate  and  inanimate  realms  o!  the 
created.  Feebler  minds  at  times  will  ex- 
pound crudities  and  venture  rash  flights 
but  some  voice  of  sage  philosophy  or  cool 
experience  is  ever  at  hand  to  correct  mis- 
conceptions or  cripple  a  too  lawless  wing. 
A  generous  and  delightful  spirit  of  amity 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  almost  without 
interruption,  in  these  meetings,  and  great 
would  be  the  pity  and  the  shame,  if  a  less 
tolerant  and  courteous  feeling  should  ever 
enter  an  assemblage  devoted  to  objects 
so  noble  and  elevating.  He  is  more  of  an 
egotist  than  a  true  student  of  nature  who 
can  engage  in  fierce  contention  on  points 
of  science. 

In  September  of  1847  "  The  Association 
of  American  Naturalists  and  Geologists," 
whUe  assembled  in  Boston,  decided  to  ex- 
pand its  organization  so  as  to  bring  the 
entire  fi#ld  of  positive  science  within  its 
compass,  and  accordingly  resolved  itself 
into  the  "American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science."  The  geologists 
created  by  the  great  necessity  for  geolo- 
gical exploration  over  our  magnificent 
domain,  and  the  naturalists  engaged  in 
parallel  and  often  associated  labors,  found 
it  necessary  to  banu  u)gether,  and  at  ap- 
pointed meetings,  to  learn  from  each  other 
the  results  of  their  respective  labors.  As 
this  association  grew  vigorous  and  com- 
pact, the  need  of  a  broader  basis  for  ope- 
rations was  felt,  and  at  last  led  to  that 
expansion  which  has  made  for  us  an  as- 
sociation, organized  on  the  same  principleSi 
and  for  the  same  ends,  as  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  earlier  general  association  for  Ger- 
many. 

The  instauration  meeting  of  this  new 
body  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  during 
September,  1848.  A  constitution  was 
then  adopted,  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, is  still  in  force.  The  idea  was  too 
new  to  meet  with  full  success,  and  accord- 
ingly, that  meeting,  of  four  days  duration, 
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exhibits  less  of  interest  than  the  snbse- 
qnent  ones.  Yet  much  was  done  towards 
making  generally  knavm  what  the  objects 
proposed  reallj  were. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge during  August,  1849.  The  rene- 
rable  shades  of  Harrard  swarmed  with 
philosophers,  and  new  voioes  resounded 
within  her  time-honored  walls.  A  full 
attendance,  numerous  communications  of 
interest  and  importance,  many  social  oour- 
tesi&s,  and  a  harmony  which  knew  no 
check,  made  a  tout  ensemble  held  by  many 
in  delightful  memory. 

Next  was  appointed  and  held  a  semi- 
annual meeting  at  Charleston  in  March, 
1850.  Here  several  elaborate  papers  on 
geological  and  botanical  subjects  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  proceedings  exhibited  much 
rariety.  Unfortunately  a  gleam  of  mid- 
dle-age intolerance  dared  to  intrude  and 
to  foment  some  animosity  under  the  doak 
of  religion.  But  we  trust  that  the  time 
is  past  when  science  need  fear  boldly  to 
speak  out  its  truths,  however  unwelcome 
or  provocative  of  the  qdium  theologicum. 
We  hope  the  drama  of  Galileo  will  under 
all  forms  and  disguises  be  hereafter  hissed 
from  the  stage. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  for  a  week 
during  the  latter  portion  of  August,  1850, 
at  New  Haven.  The  quiet  and  beautiful 
city  of  elms  extended  a  cordial  greeting 
to  the  scientific  soldiers  who  responded  at 
the  yearly  roll  call.  The  communications 
read  were  numerous  and  of  marked  inter- 
est, especially  in  the  department  of  general 
physics.  A  semi-annual  meeting  was  then 
appointed  and  in  due  time  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, during  the  second  week  of  May, 
1851 ;  at  which  communications  on 
geological  subjects  predominated.  The 
total  number  of  papers  was  about  one 
half  of  that  at  New  Haven.  The  most 
striking  incident  was  the  triumph  of  Vrot 
Mitchdl's  method  of  reo>n«*ding  astronomi- 
cal observations. 

The  succeeding  umual  meeting  was 
held  at  Albany,  and  was  probably  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series.  The  num- 
ber of  members  in  attendance  (doubtless 
exceeding  300),  the  variety,  interest,  and 
scope  of  the  papers  presented  ^being  134 
m  number),  and  the  indefatigable  hospi- 
tality of  the  Albanians,  made  up  a  week 
of  continuous  mental  Vitality  and  social 
ovation.  The  subdivision  into  sections 
was  more  complete  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore, and  each  section  had  full  occupation. 

It  was  there  resolved  to  accept  Uie  invi- 
tation by  the  corporation  of  Cleveland  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  in  that  city,  com- 
mencing on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
Ai^ust,  1852.  The  prevalence  of  cholera 
and  other  diseases  in  the  West  just  prior 


to  this  date,  induced  the  standing  com- 
mittee to  postpone  the  proposed  meeting, 
so  tiiat  no  assembling  of  the  association 
oocuired  until  that  which  is  just  con- 
cluded. After  fully  canvassing  the  con- 
venience of  all  concerned,  it  was  decided 
to  meet  in  Cleveland  for  the  week  follow- 
ing, July  28,  1853.  This  meeting  lasted 
five  working  days,  and  progressed  with 
increasing  interest,  the  number  of  papers 
being  over  eighty.  A  very  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  physical  subjects  was  found 
.  to  prevail,  the  departments  of  natural 
history  and  geology  not  being  as  strongly 
represented  as  usual.  The  non-attend- 
ance of  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  Rogerses,  Dana, 
Hitchcock,  Foster,  and  other  leading  spir- 
its, who  always  have  ample  contributions, 
was  a  deficiency  seriously  felt,  and  gave  a 
too  partial  character  to  this  meeting, 
which  was  much  regretted.  We  trust 
that  this  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  lack 
of  interest  or  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  the 
geologists  and  naturalists^  and  we  hope 
that  this  association,  theu*  own  foster- 
child,  is  not  through  their  defection  to 
become  lop-sided  and  incomplete.  That 
some  disaffection  exists  we  are  well  aware, 
but  we  would  say  in  all  earnestness,  let 
not  this  be  the  means  of  dissevering  this 
natural  unit;  rather  let  the  next  meeting 
be  entered  into  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  all,  and  with  the  thorough  resolu- 
tion to  waive  all  discordant  memories,  and 
at  least  to  try  again  fairly  to  execute  the 
fundamental  idea  of  this  association.  We 
believe  such  an  effort  will  be  made,  and 
that  it  will  fully  succeed.  The  Cleveland 
meeting  came  at  a  time  inconvenient  for 
many,  nor  was  the  place  central ;  which, 
with  the  loss  of  interest  consequent  on 
the  two  years  interval,  will  explain  the 
inferiority  of  this  meeting  to  that  held  in 
Albany,  without  supposing  any  positive 
secession.  Washington,  the  next  point  of 
meeting,  is  a  place  where  all  sections  of 
the  association  should  array  their  full 
strength  and  present  the  complete  federar 
tion  of  the  sciences  in  a  representative 
congress.  The  last  Wednesday  in  April, 
the  soft,  delightful  month  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  is  the  appointed  day  of  convoca- 
tion. With  Congress  in  session,  and  na- 
ture in  gala  array,  with  a  certainty  of 
welcome  and  hospitality,  with  our  capitol 
lions  to  be  seen  and  our  capitol  orators  to 
be  heard  and  to  hear,  there  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  insure  a  full  and  fruit- 
bearing  meeting. 

The  election  of  officers  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Professor 
Dana,  for  President ;  Professor  J.  Law- 
rence Smith,  for  General  Secretary ;  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Levering,  of  Cambridge,  for 
Permanent  Secretary,  and  Dr.  £lwyn,  for 
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Treuorer.    These  officers  elect  will  enter 
en  their  duties  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  six  yolumes  of  proceedings  of  this 
■ssodation  at  the  six  meetings  first  held, 
exhibit  a  rich  aggregate  of  research  ana 
suggestion  covenng  a  large  part  of  the 
scientific  specialities  which  have  been  cul- 
tivated among  us.  It  is  indeed  lamenta- 
ble that  so  largo  a  portion  of  the  most 
important  communications  made,  are  not 
included  in  the  proceedings,  being,  through 
the  delays  and  neglect  of  their  authors, 
entered  as  "not  received."  It  is  also 
matter  of  much  regret,  if  not  of  complaint 
that  the  presidents^  with  the  exception  or 
Professor  Bache  (who  is  the  most  occu- 
pied of  all),  have  not  furnished  their 
annual  addresses  for  these  volumes.  To 
us  it  seems  incumbent  on  the  president  to 
make  his  retiring  address  an  elaborate 
production,  in  which  the  general  progress 
of  science  during  the  year  shall  be  review- 
ed;  or  in  which  some  large  and  positive 
subject  of  scientific  interest  and  impor- 
.  tance  shall  be  thoroughly,  and  yet  popu- 
larly treated.  For  instance,  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  heard  from  Professor 
Agassiz  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  still  desired,  in  the 
natural  history  of  North  America.  Or 
still  better  would  we  have  relished  from 
this  highest  source,  a  discourse  on  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  organic  structure. 
Why,  too,  should  not  Professor  Pierce 
unfold  a  year  hence,  how  America  needs 
a  real  university,  and  what  such  a  uni- 
v(raty  should  do  if  organized.  Some 
positive  subject  should  be  chosen,  or  else 
the  annual  addresses  should  be  a  syste- 
matic expose  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  year,  as  it  usually  has  been  made  by 
the  British  association  presidents. 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  generous 
action  of  Charleston.  Cincinnati,  Albany, 
and  Cleveland,  in  assuming  the  expenses 
of  publishing  their  respective  volumes  of 
proceedings.  The  citizens  or  the  corpora- 
tions have  in  these  instances  taken  on 
themselves  the  burden  of  publication; 
which  generosity  is  alike  an  honor  to 
them  and  to  the  association.  This  body 
has  no  source  of  income,  except  the  fees 
of  members,  amounting  only  to  $2  per 
annum,  or  $3  with  the  annual  volume  of 
Proceedings ;  (just  chained  to  $1  fee,  and 
Prooeedings  at  cost).  The  liberality  it 
has  experienced  is  thus  very  fortunate, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
possession  both  of  wealth  and  of  philo- 
sophic lore,  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
same  individual.  With  all  its  utilitarian 
biases  in  these  days,  science  rarely  en- 
riches the  coffers  of  its  cultivators,  so 
that  truly  original  researches  are  still 
well-oi^   as  unremunerated   as  in  the 


wretched  days  of  patrons.  The  money- 
makers are  usually  two  or  three  removes 
firom  the  prime  investigators  whose  search 
is  for  principles.  Wide  indeed  is  the 
tract  between  Castalia  and  Pactolus. 

As  the  presidents  and  acting  officers  of 
this  association  are  all  men  in  whom  the 
public  has  a  certain  right  of  property,  and 
as  they  will  well  bear  being  delineated,  it 
seems  proper  here  to  present,  for  such  as 
may  be  strangers  to  them,  a  series  of  out- 
line sketches  of  these  post-of-honor-bear- 
ers  in  this  migratory  Congress. 

The  first  president  was  W.  C.  Redfield, 
Esq.,  who  officiated  at  Philadelphia.  A 
noticeable  man,  too,  is  Mr.  Redfield.  One 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find,  under  so 
placid  and  venerable  an  exterior,  a  spirit 
living  in  storms  and  hurricanes.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  his  keen  eye  is  steadily  bent 
on  the  wind  bags,  (how  invaluable  had  he 
been  to  Ulysses  I)  nor  can  a  breeze  indulge 
in  any  gyrations  or  irregularities,  but  he 
is  sure  to  put  black  marks  against  it  in 
the  books.  Long  has  Mr.  R.  been  a 
weather-sentinel,  and  meteorology  owes 
him  much,  both  in  the  field  of  observation 
and  in  the  far  higher  domain  of  specula- 
tion. But  for  a  few  live-minded  men  of 
this  cast,  rational  meteorology  would  long 
since  have  been  dead  and  buried  in  figures, 
which  dull  men  can  accumulate,  though 
to  interpret  them  requires  the  keen  eye 
of  subtle,  but  patient  reasoning.  If,  as  is 
likely,  Mr.  R.  is  wedded  to  his  theories, 
there  is  no  lack  of  counter-theorists  to 
battle  his  unproved  positions,  and  in 
rather  a  stormy  temper  too ;  a  fault  which 
seems  quite  to  beset  our  weather-seers,  as 
if  the  shrewishness  of  our  climate  com- 
municated itself  to  those  who  supervise  . 
its  whimsicalities.  Mr.  Redfield  is,  more- 
over, a  good  geologist,  having  specially 
studied  the  fossils  and  fossil  rain-drops  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  red  sandstone. 

The  second  president  was  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  presided  at  Cambridge. 
He  is  a  hale  and  rather  portly  man,  with 
a  face  alternating  between  abstraction  and 
a  very  kindly  consciousness,  and  looks  as 
if  he  had  a  mission  to  work  for  man  an- 
other score  of  years.  He  was  bom  an 
experimental  philosopher,  and  so  lived  at 
Albany  and  Princeton,  until  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  administrative  post. 
To  his  discoveries  in  electricity,  the  tele- 
graph owes  its  practical  development,  and 
we  verily  believe,  that  with  industry  on 
his  part,  and  a  fair  chance  thus  to  apply 
himself,  electrical  science  in  all  its  fields 
might  have  owed  him  more  than  it  does 
to  Faraday.  But  this  hope  was  extin- 
guished under  the  Southern  tower  of  the 
Smithsonian   Institution.      There   he  is 
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busy  with  what  others,  doabtless,  oould 
do  as  well ;  and  thus  is  left  undone  what 
none  other  could  do  at  all.  This  is  a  new 
instance  of  taking  a  man  of  proved  abilities 
in  one  sphere  to  do  what  belongs  to  an- 
other and  quite  dissimilar  one  for  which 
he  has  no  birth-mark.  We  ought  to  learn 
that  men  are  of  most  value  when  doing 
that  for  which  they  have  a  special  faculty, 
and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  Professor 
Henry,  doing  that  for  which  nature  in- 
tended him,  would  not  during  his  life 
effect  more  in  advancing  science,  than  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  its  aggregate 
existence  is  likely  to  do.  High  as  this 
Institution  stands  as  a  practical  fact,  and 
useful  as  it  is  and  will  be,  if  it  is  to  ex- 
tinguish the  experimental  researches  of 
Professor  Henry,  we  could  fain  say,  give 
us  back  the  man  and  let  the  institution 
go.  Professor  Henry  lacks  but  mathe- 
matical training  and  energy  of  purpose 
to  do  something  greater  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished  among  us  in  the  domain 
of  physical  science.  Will  he  do  so,  is 
the  question!  Facts  within  our  know- 
ledge assure  us  that  this  must  and  will 
be. 

Next  on  the  list  of  presidents  comes 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  who  presided  at 
Charleston,  New  Haven,  and  Cincinnati. 
Tie  is  a  fortunate  man  in  having  found 
exactly  the  place  for  which  nature  and 
training  have  best  fitted  him.  His  quick 
eye,  facile  perception,  and  actual  attain- 
ments in  science  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  make  him  the  eminently  able  ad- 
ministrative man  which  he  is  fully  ad- 
mitted to  be.  Heading  his  class  at  West 
Point,  encountering,  as  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, the  stern  actualities  of  engineer- 
ing ;  as  a  professor  and  college  president 
in  Philadelphia  achieving  eminent  success, 
he  grew  in  that  stature  of  mental  training 
and  experience  which  makes  his  eminence 
and  usefulness  in  his  present  post  a  natural 
result.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  so  fortu- 
nate a  combination  of  administrative  and 
scientific  talent^  nor  do  we  believe  the 
oountry  possesses  another  man  who  could 
80  well  thread  the  complications  incident 
to  Professor  Bache's  position.  He  is 
clearly  Franklin's  grandson.  Whether, 
if  permitted  the  requisite  leisure,  he  would 
strike  out  and  execute  any  great  inven- 
tion, discovery  or  research,  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered ;  for  though  his  ori- 
ginal researches  are  highly  creditable, 
especially  in  discussing  the  tides,  they  are, 
of  course,  only  such  as  were  compatible 
with  his  incessant  life  of  action.  The 
deeply  reflective  element  whence  the 
greatest  achievements  spring,  has  in  him, 
aa  in  most  of  our  best  men,  been  kept  in 


abeyance  by  the  intense  externality  and 
practicality  of  American  life. 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz  was  the  next 
president,  acting  as  such  at  the  Albany 
meeting.  He  is  a  man  of  highest  genius, 
who  does  great  things  quite  naturaUy  and 
yet  with  intense  labor.  Take  him  all  in 
all,  he  towers  quite  above  every  living  ni^ 
turalist,  and  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
Cuvier  Junior.  His  physique  is  of  the 
noblest  kind,  and  his  ample  forehead  gives 
token  of  the  mind  within.  He  comes  to 
us  from  the  Alps,  an  Alpine  man.  Train- 
ed under  Cuvier,  and  by  him  honored  as 
residuary  l^atee  to  a  large  field  of  re- 
search ;  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  and 
most  fruitful  laborer  in  ichthyology,  pale- 
ontology, glacial  geology,  animal  classifi- 
cation, embryology,  and  especially  has  he 
carried  new  light  among  the  inferk>r  or^ 
ders  of  animate  beings.  His  work  oa 
P'ossil  Fishes,  has  recently  been  crovmed 
with  the  Cuvier  medal,  then  given  for  the 
first  time,  though  founded  by  Cuvier  who 
died  in  1832.  He  was  Proressor  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  Swiss  university  at 
Neufchatel,  until  in  1846,  when  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  was  soon  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
Harvard  University.  Here  he  has  done 
distinguished  service  to  Natural  History, 
and  has  been  continuing  the  great  labors 
of  his  life.  A  large  cabinet  has  grown  up 
around  him,  where  he  is  buried  in  a  mul- 
titude of  special  and  general  investigations, 
which  unfortunately  he  rarely  puts  in 
form  for  publication,  leaving  scores  of 
important  researches  and  discoveries  quite 
unrecorded.  He  much  needs  collabo- 
rators and  reporters,  to  save  his  labors 
from  oblivion.  Among  other  herculean 
toils,  he  is  maturing,  and  will  in  time  pre- 
sent to  the  world,  the  broadest  and  com- 
pletest  classification  of  Animated  Nature, 
which  has  been  made.  From  such  a  man 
was  the  discourse  by  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, this  year,  to  have  oome,  had  not  ill 
health  prevented  his  attendance.  We 
have  doubtless  thus  been  deprived  of  some 
of  those  exhilarating  generalizations  and 
enthusiastic  bursts  which  so  characterise 
his  genius  and  indicate  its  superiority  to 
the  mere  talent  of  the  ordinary  investiga- 
tor or  descriptive  naturalist. 

The  president  now  officiating,  and  who 
presided  at  Cleveland,  is  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Pierce  of  Harvajrd  University.  As 
we  look  on  his  floating  loeks,  furrowed 
brow,  thin  face  and  figui-e,  and  especially 
his  clear,  deep  eye,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
cognize the  first  Ainerican  Mathematician 
and  Physical  Astronomer.  His  mind 
plays  foot-ball  with  transcendental  fhno- 
tions,  and  runs  algebraic  gauntlets  with 
a   &cility  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
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Otochj,  the  ^pre-eminent  malhematknan 
of  France,  who,  declining  to  swear  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  a  few  months  since 
ejected  from  his  government  professorship 
in  Paris.     (Why  will  not  some  million- 
naire  inyite  M.  Oauchy  to  America,  provid- 
ing for  him  as  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  did 
for  Professor  Agassiz  ?)  Professor  Pierce 
IS  an  excellent  refutation  of  the  usual 
slip-shod  idea  of  a  mathematician.    He  is 
a  most  interesting,  earnest,  and  cultivated 
gentleman,  of  marked  kindliness  and  ge- 
niality, and  excellent  company  for  any 
man  of  sense.      Scarcely  could  a  less 
genial  man  so  long  make  part  of  that 
most  high-toned,  refined,  and  cultivated 
drcle  of  college  society  in  Cambridge, 
without  at  least  an  external  exhibition  of 
the  humanities  of  culture  and  of  life.    So 
folly  has  the  professor  president  mastered 
the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  put  these  wanderers 
onder  centennial  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 
When  the  world  was  all  agog  with  Le 
Terrier's  discovery  of  Neptune,  through 
the   perturbations  of  Uranus,  Professor 
Pierce  publicly  declared  that  the  planet 
discovered  was  not  the  planet  called  for 
by  Le  Yerrier^s  theory :  a  bold  saying 
that  was,  and  we  then  thought  a  rash  one, 
but  he  was  quite  right,  as  the  daily  con- 
firmation of  the  lamented  Walker's  Ephe- 
mens  fully  proves.     Once,  too,  he  was 
wrong ;  but  when  he  found  his  error,  he 
was  prompt  to  confess  and  disclaim  it  as 
publicly  as  possible :  a  nobler  thing  than 
oonvicting  Le  Verrier  of  oversight.     Pro- 
fessor Pierce  has  long  been  a  sort  of  back- 
bone to  the  physical  astronomy  of  the 
country,  as  has  of  late  been  shown  in  his 
services  to  the  new  Nautical  Almanac ; 
and  we  hope  he  may  long  survive  to  fill 
this  post  of  labor  and  of  honor. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  the  only  salaried 
office  of  the  association,  that  of  permanent 
secretary,  was  created,  and  a  salary  of 
$300  per  annum  established,  the  term  of 
office  being  three  years.  Professor  Spen- 
cer F.  Baird,  of  Dickinson  college,  Penn- 
sylvam'a,  now  the  Natural  History  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was 
choisen  to  this  new  post.  His  duty  in- 
cludes arranging  for  reports  of  proceed- 
ings, the  issuing  of  circulars  to  members, 
nearly  all  the  current  correspondence,  and 
the  charge  of  publishing  and  distributing 
the  volumes  of  proceedings.  The  smooth 
working  of  the  business  matters  of  the 
association  depends  very  much  on  the 
skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  duties 
of  this  office  are  discharged  ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  one  so  competent  in  every 
respect  was  chosen  to  it  Professor  Baind 
was  a  fovorite  pupil  and  intimate  friend 
of  Andnbon,  and  has  made  special  attain- 


ments and  copious  collections  in  Ornitho- 
logy and  Ichthyology,  besides  a  general 
study  of  Natural  History.  With  a  physi- 
cal and  mental  vigor  developed  in  collect- 
ing specimens,  and  still  unscathed  by  time, 
he  unites  excellent  business  qualities,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  publishing. 
He  is  the  American  editor  and  chief  trans- 
lator of  the  Iconographic  Encyclopedia, 
which,  with  his  duties  in  publishing  and 
distributing  the  Smithsonian  contribu- 
tions, has  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the 
labor  of  editing  and  publishing  the  asso- 
ciation proceedings.  Nor  is  there  any 
one  whose  intimacy  with  the  scientific 
men  in  this  country  is  more  general  and 
desirable.  His  youth  and  mental  vitality 
give  assurance  of  many  years  of  efiective 
service  still  in  those  labors  where  he  is 
already  so  much  at  home. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  association 
is  Pro£  J.  D.  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  if  one 
so  cosmopolitan  in  knowledge  and  jour- 
neyings  can  properly  be  assigned  to  a 
locality.  (Professor  St  John,  of  Cleve- 
land, acted  in  this  capacity  at  the  last 
meeting,  as  Professor  Dana  was  unable  to 
attend.)  He  is  one  of  the  solid  human 
columns  on  which  our  national  scientific 
reputation  may  safely  repose.  Beneath 
a  kindly  and  modest  exterior,  he  has 
managed  to  amass  treasures  of  ac- 
curate knowledge,  sufficient  to  stock 
many  ordinary  heads  to  repletion.  He  is 
indeed  a  man  of  wonderful  scientific 
learning  for  one  still  in  his  fresh  man- 
hood ;  and  this  learning  is  made  prolific 
by  a  philosophic  and  reasoning  mind. 
Among  American  mineralogists  he  is  facilt 
pririceptj  as  evinced  by  his  trea use  on 
mineralogy ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  in 
this  branch  the  world  can  show  his  equal. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Wilkes  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  which  he  accompanied, 
owes  him  a  burden  of  obligation  which 
will  long  be  recognized  by  naturalists. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  higher  author- 
ity can  be  cited  in  respect  to  volcanic 
phenomena.  These  pipes  of  the  Titans 
he  has  snified  and  scrutinized  ^^  the  world 
around,"  having  indeed  carried  on  quite 
a  flirtation  with  Pel6e  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  His  researches  among  the  coral 
formations,  and  his  writings  thereon,  take 
the  very  highest  rank,  and  his  mono- 
graphs on  Crustacess,  Zoophytes,  and  Me- 
dusas would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  high- 
est standing  in  Natural  History.  As  one 
of  the  chief  editors  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  he  is  abundant  in  good 
deeds  and  good  works.  Professor  Dana 
is  not  perhaps  a  man  of  the  highest  genius, 
but  he  will  leave  the  world  decidedly  the 
vnser  for  his  labors  and  researches,  even 
though  he  do  no  more  in  the  niture. 
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But  we  trust  he  will  through  many  years 
be  spared  to  apply  his  well-trained  powers 
to  the  boundless  researches  erer  inviting 
them. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
now,  and  has  been  nearly  from  the  first, 
treasurer  of  the  association.  His  distinc- 
tion lies  not  in  any  particular  department 
of  science,  but  he  is  much  interested  in 
promoting  it  and  ever  ready  to  aid  its 
advance.  He  has  paid  much  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  has  a  model '  farm,  on 
which  he  is  laboring  to  give  a  scientific 
direction  to  the  too  empirical  processes  of 
the  routine  farmer. 

And  so  ends  our  talk  of  the  retired 
presidents,  and  actual  officers,  of  this  sci- 
entific body.  We  might  dwell  on  the 
functions  of  the  standing  committee, 
which  is  its  governing  council  of  elders, 
but  this  would  possess  very  little  general 
interest.  It  is  on  nomination  by  the 
standing  committee,  that  new  members 
are  elected,  and  such  nominations  may 
be  procured  through  any  actual  member, 
by  any  person  really  engaged  in  prosecut- 
ing positive  scienc. 

i'he  subject  of  scientific  advancement 
in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance.  The  work  which 
science  has  to  do,  in  cultivating  the  vast 
field  of  descriptive  knowledge  presented 
by  our  still  new  continent,  in  ministering 
to  all  the  common  arts  of  life,  in  evolving 
'^e  grand  principles  and  mysteries  of 
littiure,  and  in  nurturing  a  higher  and 
more  beneficent  spiritual  faith ;  this  is  a 
work  of  such  transcendent  moment, 
that  our  loftiest  conceptions  are  but  fee- 
ble images  of  the  unseen  reality.  The 
whole  surfiice  and  substance  of  modem 
life  is  undergoing  a  ceaseless  transformar 
tion,  through  the  manifold  ministries 
which  science  is  daily  embodying  in  the 
forms  and  operations  of  manufacture  and 
of  art.  Though  no  prophecy  reveals  what 
the  future  may  have  in  store,  it  is  still  the 


confident  anticipation  of  reason,  that  aew 
wonder-workings  will  not  soon  cease  ta 
flow  from  the  cornucopia  of  speculative 
and  experimental  science.  WImu  we  re- 
flect how  few  are  cnltiv&ting  philosophical 
researches  in  our  midst  and  compare  this 
petty  band  with  the  mighty  results  to  be 
achieved  through  their  labors,  and  the 
limitless  harvest  waiting  for  reapers,  our 
spontaneous  a^iration  is,  without  stint, 
and  by  all  legitimate  means,  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  strengthen  the  arms  of 
this  too  feeble  fi^temi^. 

America  has  not  yet  attained  that  s(»- 
entific  maturity  which  must,  we  hope,  ere 
long  entitle  her  to  claim  a  foremost  rank 
in  the  world-federation  of  philosophy. 
Pre-eminent  in  all  the  mechanical  and 
practical  functions  of  living  and  of  labor, 
we  lack  that  deeper  element  of  digested 
learning  and  reflective  culture^  which  will 
give  continuous  rigor,  and  systematic 
power,  to  our  scientmc  progression.  Our 
low  tone  of  mathematical  culture  pre- 
cludes us  fit>m  all  access  to  some  of  the 
richest  placers  of  physics,  and  throws 
many  of  our  ablest  minds  on  a  subtle  and 
tricksy  sleight  of  mind,  in  researches 
where  the  well  furnished  investigator 
would  cleave  a  sure,  straight  road  to  the 
end.  With  leisure  and  M'ealth  will  come 
an  accession  of  solid  strength  and  deliber- 
ate direction  to  our  too  spasmodic  vault- 
ings into  the  realms  of  discovery.  When 
the  man  of  science  is  relieved  from  the 
excessive  labor,  and  stupefying  routine  of 
the  professorial  fiinctran,  when  research 
becomes  a  self- sustaining  vocation,  and 
when  approved  genius  is  permitted  to 
address  all  its  fire  and  energy  to  elabo- 
rating and  verifying  its  originations ;  then 
American  scienoe,  erect  and  self-reliant^ 
will  tower  upward  into  a  column  of  true 
national  majesty,  more  honoring  to  us, 
and  more  diffusive  of  blessing  to  man, 
than  even  our  glorious  constitutional 
fabric.    Speed  that  day,  whoever  can ! 


LONDON   KNOCKINGS.* 


BT  ONB  BORN  WITHIN  SOUND  OF  BOW  BELLS. 


I  awoke  this  morning  in  London— in  a 
dense  November  fog^— darkness  that 
might  be  felt  It  was  useless  to  draw  near 
the  window,  which  looked  at  a  little  distance 
as  if  pasted  over  with  thick  brown  paper, 
or  as  if,  like  the  windows  of  our  Saxon 


ancestors,  its  panes  were  made  of  horn. 
Occasionally  the  gloom  without  was  deep- 
ened by  a  passing  shadow ;  and  afar,  in 
one  of  our  public  buildings,  gleamed  one 
candle,  star-like;  but  the  street  was  very 
silent,  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere 


*  In  London,  where  ell  the  znliiatl«  of  daily  life  heye  long  been  regulated  bv  STStem,  there  is  a  code  of 
neTer-broken  roleai  by  which,  without  inquiry,  you  know  at  oooe  the  nature  of  the  bualneaa  and  the  oaattfar 
of  the  person  who  pulls  the  bells  of  your' bouse  or  area,  of  lays  his  hand  upon  the  ttonVheaded  knoeker  er 
your  front  door. 
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bad  even  deadeiied  sound.  I  dressed 
drearily,  fumbliDg  with  hooks  and  buttons 
IB  the  darkness,  and  went  down  to  break* 
iist  with  my  landlady.  I  have  made  that 
aiTang;ement,  being  alone.  The  landlady 
is  a  pious  English  matron,  and  has  prayers 
daily  in  her  family.  As,  reading  by  the 
scant  gleaming  of  one  mutton  dip,  she 
thanks  Divine  Providence,  according  to  the 
formula,  for  "  granting  us  the  light  of  an- 
other day,^'  I  came  very  near  laughing. 
The  fiunily  being  well  used  to  such  obscu- 
rities of  the  atmosphere,  the  absurdity  of 
the  words  does  not  appear  to  strike  any 
more  reverent  member  of  the  little  con- 
gregation. By  degrees,  during  breakfast, 
the  extreme  darkness  of  our  stnset  appears 
to  lighten.  I  look  out  and  behold  the 
morning  sun, — round,  ray  less,  like  a  blood- 
red  moon,  peering  at  us  through  the  dark- 
ness. One  can  look  him  full  in  the  face, 
without  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  My  trunks 
have  not  yet  come  up  from  the  custom- 
house. I  cannot  venture  forth  for  want 
of  my  best  bonnet  I  will  stand  here  at 
the  window,  and  recalling  London  cus- 
toms with  all  the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in 
renewing  long-forgotten,  once-familiar  as- 
sociations, watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
neighborhood. 

I  hear  a  sound.  Eat-tat,  and  a  ring. 
At  every  house  along  the  street  it  seems 
to  be  repeated.  I  recognize  at  once  the 
[professional  knock  of  the  general  post- 
tfian.  Here  he  comes,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
ooat,  hurrying  along.  Stopping  one  mo- 
ment to  see  what  letter  comes  next,  then 
darting  up  some  door-step, — crossing  the 
street — and  looking  up  at  windows  whence 
beam  eager  faces  full  of  expectation.  He 
is  rarely  kept  waiting.  I  alone,  seem  to 
expect  nothing  out  of  his  leathern  ba^. 
No  one  of  the  epistolary  disposed  multi- 
tude will  think  at  present  of  addressmg 
me  a  letter.  I  console  myself  with  think- 
ing of  the  poor  friendless  young  lad,  who 
after  thanking  the  Boston  sailor's  mis- 
sionary for  giving  him  permission  to  write 
to  him  from  Rio,  pathetically  adds,  ^'It 
made  me  quite  happy  to  think  that  I  too, 
like  others,  could  say  in  a  foreign  port,  I 
will  send  a  letter  home." 

I  have  noticed  an  elderly  woman  oppo- 
site, for  half  an  hour  past,  standing  at  her 
window.  I  observe  she  is  flustered  as  the 
post  draws  near.  The  India  mail  is  in. 
She  is  expecting  a  letter  from  her  young- 
est daughter,  lately  married,  and  gone  to 
Calcutta  with  her  husband.  The  instant 
that  the  postman  knocks,  the  door  is 
opened;  some  one  has  been  waiting  be- 
hind it.  The  money  is  ready  to  put  into 
his  hand.  I  watch  the  mother's  face  as 
■he  reads  of  her  absent  Maria.  I  watch 
the  old  father,  who  cannot  read  crossed 


writing,  listening  eagerly  as  it  is  read 
aloud,  and  the  face  of  the  sister  who  ran 
down  for  the  letter,  following  eyety  word 
as  it  is  read  by  the  mother.  Maria  has 
led  them  into  a  new  world ;  they  are  smil- 
ing over  her  descriptions  of  palanquins 
and  porpoises, — the  voyage  and  arrival. 

At  the  next  house,  in  an  upper  window, 
another  scene  is  going  on.  Shortly  after 
breakfast,  I  saw  a  young  girl  with  a  large 
bundle  pinned  up  in  brown  paper,  Hng 
the  front  door  bell.  She  had  brought 
home  the  young  lady's  dress  for  her  first 
ball.  I  see  her  at  an  upper  window  try- 
ing it  on.  It  evidently  delights  her.  She 
pnnks  before  her  mirror.  The  dressmaker 
has  smoothed  out  every  plait,  and  now, 
with  her  bare  neck  and  white  arms  glanc- 
ing through  her  gauzes,  she  rushes  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  to  claim  her  dear 
mother's  sympathy  and  applause.  Alas ! 
the  postman's  knock  has  brought  no  plea- 
sure to  that  dwelling.  Her  father  and 
mother  stand  together  by  the  window. 
They  are  holding  between  them  a  letter. 
She  holds  out,  to  show  it  ofi^  her  glisten- 
ing skirt,  and  dances  towards  them.  They 
turn  as  she  comes  in.  Never  will  she  for- 
get those .  fiices  full  of  woe'.  "  Oh  mother ! 
what  is  it  ?  "  she  cries,  and  flings  herself 
into  her  arms,  and  for  a  moment  thinking 
only  of  herself,  weeps  frantically  upon  her 
mother's  shoulder.  The  only  son, — the 
only  brother,  has  been  taken  ul  in  Wales, 
is  dying  and  alone.  This  letter  summons 
the  faimly.  I  see  the  young  girl  with  her 
gay  robe  laid  aside.  Her  dress  will  soon 
be  sable.  I  see  her  trying  to  gather 
strength  for  the  occasion  —  strength  to 
console  and  help  her  mother.  I  see  her 
praying  for  strength  beside  her  little  bed. 
— ^I  see  her  the  next  moment  Tfor  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost),  helping  the  maid  to 
bring  down  from  the  attic  a  portmanteau. 
I  see  her  on  her  knees  before  it,  packing. 
Her  tears  are  dropping  fast  upon  the  linen 
she  lays  in.  I  see  her  fasten  her  poor 
mother's  doak.  I  see  her,  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip,  trying  to  say  some  words  of  good 
cheer  as  the  coach  comes  to  the  door ;  and 
the  father  and  the  mother  start  upon 
their  journey.  I  see  her  watch  them  off, 
and  then  in  an  agony  of  grief  she  flies  to 
her  own  chamber.  There  is  no  longer 
any  motive  to  hido  her  apprehension. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  her  that  all  the 
world  is  not  darkened  by  the  calamity 
that  has  be&llen  her ;  that  while  she  is  so 
very  wretched,  others  can  laugh,  talk,  eat 
and  be  merry,  notwithstanding  her  great 
sorrow. 

The  general  postman  has  nearly  passed 
out  of  my  sight.  Yet  no.  I  see  him  still. 
He  has  forgotten  a  letter,  and  comes  back 
along  the  street.    His  rat-tat  sounds  upon 
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a  Beigfaboring  knocker.  He  leans  over 
the  area  rail,  and  drops  a  letter  to  the 
maid,  who  is  down  on  her  knees  scrub- 
bing. The  American  mail  is  in  to-day,  as 
well  as  that  from  India.  How  her  face 
reddens  as  she  picks  up  her  own  letter. 
How  she  rushes  to  her  attic  in  the  house 
top  to  get  him  her  last  shilling — how  she 
polished  up  her  majesty's  &oe  with  a  last 
wipe  of  her  apron,  not  from  any  sentiment 
of  loyalty  perhaps,  but  with  a  sort  of 
loving,  affectionate,  regretful  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  shilling.  But  the  knit- 
ting together  of  the  bands  of  affection  will 
be  worth  it,  half-filled  though  Jim's  ill- 
written  scrawl  may  be  vnth  tender  remi- 
niscences of  home,  instead  of  news  such  as 
that  with  which  we  more  experienced  cor- 
respondents would  fill  a  foreign  letter. 
*'  Sarah,  who  is  that  letter  for?  "  says  the 
young  ladv  of  the  house,  roused  by  the 
post  knock,  hanging  over  the  bannister. 
"  For  me,  Miss,"  replies  Sarah,  and  disap- 
pears with  her  letter. 

I  hear  another  rat-tat  in  the  street  Is 
that  the  post  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  post  is 
never  silent.  This  time  it  is  the  two- 
penny  post-man,  distinguished  from  his 
brother  of  St.  Martins,  by  his  rat-tat 
vnthotU  the  ring.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
swallow-tailed  blue  coat,  with  scarlet 
cuffs  and  collar ;  the  remainder  of  his  per- 
son terminating  in  corduroy,  which  is  not 
likewise  "  the  property  of  her  majesty." 
Poor  fellow !  His  pay  is  small,  and  his  la- 
bor excessive.  On  his  beat  there  is  al- 
most an  hourly  delivery.  By  the  time  he 
goes  to  bed  at  night,  he  may  calculate  to 
have  walked  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 
Bat-tat  at  our  door.  What  has  he  left 
for  us  ?  My  landlady  throws  it  down  in 
great  disgust  It  is  only  a  printed  circu- 
lar. **  MacMurdoch,  undertaker  and 
upholsterer.  Funerals  splendidly,  or 
neatly  furnished,"  is  **  thankful  for  past 
&vors,  and  respectfully  solicits  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same ! " 

What  a  piemento  mori!  Let  us  re- 
member how  the  Turks  never  destroy  a 
gaper,  lest  upon  it  should  be  inscribed  the 
oly  name  of  Allah.  This  circular  of  J. 
MacMurdoch,  had  she  not  flung  it  away 
so  hastily,  might  have  preached  a  sermon 
to  any  landlady.  "Have  you  been  to 
hear  a  sermon  ?  "  said  a  friend  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  ^^  I  have  met  a  sermon 
— for  I  met  a  funeral,"  was  the  good  old 
bishop's  answer.  So  do  not  let  us  say  in 
our  haste,  ^  Send  your  circular  not  to  us, 
Mr.  MacMurdoch,  but  to  the  family  over 
the  way."  But  let  us  lay  to  heixt  the 
warning;  and  our  souls  being  prepared 
for  heaven,  may  it  (for  the  sake  of  those 
who  love  us)  be  long  before  MacMur- 
doch works  his  will  upon  our  frames. 


But  MacMurdoch  most  live,  and  send  his 
sons  to  school,  and  lay  by  portions  for  Ym 
daughters,  and  feed  his  gallant  sleek  blac^ 
steeds  who  wear  the  nodding  plumes,  and 
pay  his  grooms  and  mutes,  and  keep  tlia 
moths  out  of  his  palls  and  other  "morto*- 
ry  properties."  Alas  MacMurdoch !  tho« 
art  not  the  only  man  for  whose  benefit 
other  men  must "  shu£9e  off  this  mortal 
coil,"  who  if  the  Angel  of  Death  cut  him- 
self down  with  his  own  scythe,  would 
lament  over  the  calamity.  In  the  hooaa 
directly  opposite,  I  have  been  watching  m 
young  woman.  She  is  not  handsome,  and 
wears  spectacles.  Spectacled  women,  ap- 
pend to  the  respect  though  rarely  to  the 
affection  of  the  public.  They  are  mostly 
marked  out "  old  maids  "  from  their  birth, 
and  belong  either  to  the  ranks  of  the  fus- 
sily benevolent,  or  the  literary  obscure^ 
My  neighbor  at  No.  6  sits  at  a  high  desk, 
ax)d  is  evidently  literary.  Rat-tat,  Sbm 
springs  up  from  her  seat ;  for  a  week  past 
she  has  l^en  expecting  a  commimicatkm 
from  her  publisher.  It  has  come;  the 
large,  sprawled,  business-looking  hand — 
the  **  Madam  "  at  the  beginning  of  tii€ 
sheet  (she  has  never  been  addressed  as 
Madam  before).  Her  hand  trembles  as 
she  takes  it  from  the  servant's  tray.  Shs 
glances  her  eye  over  it.  To  be  or  not  to 
be  ?  Poor  child — have  you  weighed  well 
what  it  is  to  have  your  wish — ^have  you 
counted  the  cost  of  what  it  will  be  for  yon 
to  be  an  author ?— To  be ! Oh!  hap- 
piness.   see  how  the  mother  and  the 

little  sisters  who  have  watched  every  line 
of  her  production  almost  as  it  dropped  on 
paper  from  her  pen,  come  about  her  and 
rejoice  with  her,  Thbef  He  has  "re- 
ceived from  a  literary  friend  an  account  ci 
her  work  of  fiction,  and  if  she  thinks  fit 
to  adopt  his  6uggestk>ns  as  to  a  few  tltet- 
ations,  he  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
^  producing  the  work.  She  is  eager  to  have 
the  6uggestk>ns  of  that  awful  literary 
reader.  She  is  eager  to  be  advised  by  ons 
who  knows  the  nature  of  those  Ikms 
lying  dreadful  on  her  path — ^the  awful 
Vehmgericht  of  criticism.  How  glad 
that  night  will  be  her  dreams !  By  her, 
more  than  by  most  of  us,  will  it  be  veri* 
fied,1hat 

**7oIded  eyes  see  brigbter  tUohb  than  the  waktng 
•Ter  do." 

Already  the  money  she  will  make  is  a{H 
propriated  in  fancy.  For  her  dear  motho* 
she  will  buy  a  watch,  and  something  for 
each  sister.  She  will  give  herself  the 
books  she  has  long  wanted,  and  make  aa 
anonymous  donation,  such  as  she  has 
ofloi  longed  to  make,  to  her  fitvorita 
diarity.  '^Half  the  profits,"  says  ths 
publidMr.^sAould any artM."   OhIlNil 
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Bome  will  arise !  The  public  cumot  nidge 
the  work  more  seTerely  than  he.  If  he 
can  risk  it,  she  is  safe.  What  will  she 
make  by  it?  Fifty  pounds?  Can  it  be 
fifty  pounds?  She  drops  asleep  at  length, 
dimly  remembering  that  she  has  some- 
where heu*d  that  lirs.  Gore  has  £500 
Xqx  a  novel,  and  Bulwer  £800. 

Dream  happily,  poor  girl !  A  few 
weeks  hence — the  prophetic  spirit  is  upon 
me — and  I  know  what  I  shoidd  see  a  few 
weeks  hence,  standing  in  the  twilight  at 
this  window.  It  will  be  upon  a  Saturday. 
A  boy  will  ring  at  your  firont  door  and 
^unU  out  "  Paper!  ^^  Amongst  those 
weekly  newspapers  he  brings,  there  will 
be  one  on  whose  wise  pages  you  have 
pinned  your  literary  faith  since  you  were 
ten  years  old.  You  will  open  the  front 
door  yourself,  to  the  news-boy's  great 
surprise,  and  take  that  paper.  You  will 
glance  at  its  table  of  contents.  It  will  be 
there.  The  criticism  you  have  so  long 
anticipated,  prefigured,  dreamed  of,  wiU 
be  there.  You  will  rush  with  it  away  to 
some  quiet  spot,  where  you  may  read  it 
all  alone,  and  resolve,  if  it  should  tell  you 
of  your  faults,  to  bear  it  bravely.  You 
will  shut  yourself  in  yonder  upper  cham- 
ber, and  fall  breathless  on  the  couch. 
Your  hands  will  tremble  so  as  you  un- 
fold the  sheet,  that  you  will  lay  it  on 
your  knee  till  you  grow  calmer.  Read 
it, — ^read  it  at  once, — read  it,  poor  child. 
There  it  stands  in  rigid  lines  of  type,  so 
pitilessly  iust,  so  coldly,  calmly,  terribly 
severe.  After  a  time,  your  fiimily  will 
grow  anxious  to  know  what  keeps  you 
so  long  silent  They  will  already  be 
aware  you  have  received  the  paper.  They 
will  whisper  together,  "  Will  it  do  to  dis- 
turb her?"  and  your  youngest,  your  pet 
sister,  stealing  from  the  rest  will  find  her 
way  up  to  your  chamber.  She  will  open 
the  door  softly,  and  come  in,  and  take 
oat  of  your  stiff  baud  the  criticism  that 
has  80  moved  you.  Her  tears  will  stream 
&st  down  her  face,  but  yours  be  dry,  un- 
til you  throw  your  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  exclaim^  *'  Say  me  some  poetry,  some- 
thing to  change  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  to  rouse  me  firom  this  state ;" 
and  she  will  begin  to  repeat  to  you  the 
Cknevieve  of  Coleridge.  As  she  goes  on, 
you  will  begin  to  weep.  Yet  with  you 
the  clouds  of  grief  will  not  melt  away  in 
tears.  You  will  not,  like  the  children, 
be  able  to  "cry  and  have  it  over."  I 
jHty  you  with  all  my  heart,  poor  s^rl ! 
And  for  the  future— -nay  ;  the  spirit 
has  deserted  me.  I  cannot  look  into  the 
future.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will 
have  suiBcient  determination,  or  sufiSdent 
fioroe  of  character,  or  sufficient  literary 
power  in  reserve,  to  gird  up  the  loins  of 


your  mind,  and  to  retrieve  your  fiuluraf 
or  whether  yon  will  turn  to  other  ptv- 
suits,  less  exciting  and  more  womanly. 
Perhaps, — ^but  I  think  not,  your  spec- 
tacles almost  preclude  the  hope, — per- 
haps you  may  marry;  and,  as  matron 
cares  increase,  and  as  little  rosy  children 
cluster  round  your  knees,  you  will  won- 
der at  the  dream  you  once  indulged 
of  literary  effort;  be  thankful  for  that 
stem  review,  standing  like  Qod's  flaming 
Angel,  with  a  drawn  sword  before  Ba- 
laam, scaring  you  back  thus  early  from 
that  path;  and.  clasping  your  baby  to 
your  breast,  or  looking  up  fondly  (with- 
out spectacles)  into  the  eyes  of  your  hus- 
band, you  will  say,  "  These  children  of 
my  heart  are  worth  to  me  ten  thousand- 
fold any  children  of  my  brain/'  and  you 
will  wish  your  husband  to  forget  you 
ever  were  an  author. 

Dear  me  1  my  interests  in  the  post 
have  led  me  off  so  &r,  that  hundreds  of 
knockings,  aye,  and  of  ringings  too,  have 
taken  place  along  the  street  while  I  have 
been  indulging  an  excited  fanc3\ 

Ringing  at  two  area  bells  (such  peo- 

Fle  never  pull  the  bells  of  the  front  doors), 
see  an  Irish  orange  woman  and  butchr 
er  boy.  The  former  belongs  to  that 
costermongering  race,  whose  history  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Mayhew.  She  is 
a  worthy  soul,  trying  hard  "  to  keep  the 
life  in  her."  Withal,  a  little  given  to 
strong  drink,  but  honest,  and  even  affec- 
tionate to  an  habitual  customer.  She 
carries  her  heavy  basket  on  her  head, 
crushing  flat  her  straw  bonnet  with  her 
load.  I  wonder  how  it  looks  when  off— 
that  bonnet.  In  the  summer  season  she 
will  bring  fipom  Covent  Garden  any  flow- 
ers you  may  want,  or  fruits  in  bottles. 
She  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — is 
Mrs.  Doolan.  I  think  that  I  must  speak 
to  her. 

'^Ah  !  long  life  and  indeed  to  your 
ladyship.  And  shure  yeVe  been  and 
come  back  from  over  the  seas.  And  its 
meself  that  has  a  brother  in  the  Canadas; 
and  shure  ye've  seen  him  where  ye've 
been,  miss  ?  " 

She  has  a  long  story  to  tell,  poor  crea- 
ture, of  the  child  she  has  buried,  and  the 
husband  in  the  hospital.  ^'And  shure 
it's  the  bonnet  she  wears  that  I  «v  her.'' 
Mercy  upon  us !  Is  that  thing  the  fancy 
straw  bonnet  that  I  brought  from  Paris, 
which  was  considered  so  extremely  pretty 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  ?  Surely  Teufels- 
drodck  omitted  an  important  chapter  in 
his  Sartor — a  chapter  on  the  ultimate 
destinies  and  liabilities  of  dothes.  I  buy 
some  of  her  oranges,  two  for  a  penny, 
twenty  for  a  shiUing ;  for  cheap  fruit  is 
more  plenty  and  more  cheap  in  London 
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than  in  any  place  I  know  of  in  oar  zone. 
And  I  have  some  little  banter  with  her 
about  the  larger  oranges,  whose  size  I 
have  read  is  sometimes  mcreased  by  melt- 
ing a  lump  of  tallow  on  the  top  to  give  a 
juicy  plumpness  to  the  fruit,  and  to  swell 
out  the  rind. 

I  have  hardly  shut  the  door,  when  pre- 
suming on  my  benevolence,  from  my  long 
colloquy  vrith  Mrs.  Doolan,  oomes  a  man 
in  a  threadbare  suit  of  black,  with  a  sin- 
gle knocks  the  announcement  of  a  beggar, 
A  card  is  put  into  my  hand,  with  the 
intimation  that  an  answer  will  be  called 
for  in  the  evening.  Tucked  upon  the  card 
are  twelve  steel  pens  and  a  holder,  a  pen- 
knife, pair  of  scissors,  and  a  wafer  stamp. 
All  for  one  shilling.  I  will  buy  his  little 
venture,  not  havmg  been  as  yet  impor- 
tuned to  desperation.  Hurrying  along 
the  street  as  the  clock  is  striking  noon, 
comes  a  pale,  but  lady-like  looking  little 
woman.  She  rings  the  bell  of  No.  10,  then 
g^ives  a  modest  little  knock.  Such  is  the 
sign  de  rigeur  of  the  arrival  of  a  teacher. 
She  must  be,  I  suppose,  that  Miss  Mao- 
Neile  I  heard  some  children  speaking  of 
just  now  as  they  went  past  my  window, 
lamenting  that  the  hour  had  come  for  her 
arrival.  Poor  5liss  MacNeile !  I  see  you 
have  a  headache, — tired  out,  probably, 
with  your  long  walk  from  Islington,  and 
the  lessons  you  have  given  earlier  in  the 
day.  But  that  will  never  do.  Your 
pupils,  to  whom  you  have  engaged  to 
teach  ^'  Music,  Drawing,  French,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  with  the  usual 
branches  of  an  English  education,"  are 
lively,  full  of  spirit,  and  require  a  firm 
hand.  If  you  falter,  if  you  flag,  if  you 
fail  to  come  up  to  the  mark,  above  all,  if 
you  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  or  give 
them  me  least  inkling  of  the  confusion  in 
your  head,  you  will  be  plagued  out  of 
your  life,— every  thing  will  go  wrong  with 
them  and  you.  Chil£'en,  doubtless,  may 
have  kind  little  hearts,  but  they  never 
choose  to  have  their  sympathies  presumed 
upon.  Once  draw  a  bill  on  their  pity  for 
forbearance,  and  it  is  sure  to  come  back  to 
you  protested.  In  your  dealings  with 
children  you  must 

M  Suffer  and  be  ttrong.^ 

Evidently  Miss  MacNeile  is  not  fitted 
for  her  station.  She  has  no  natural  love 
for  teaching.  She  is  a  gentle  little  thing 
of  ordinary  education,  whose  heart  is  in 
her  home,  whence  she  has  been  driven 
mto  the  world  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. She  will  be  very  elad  when  this 
day's  work  is  done,  and  she  can  go  back 
to  the  side  of  the  sick  bankrupt,  her 
father.  She  will  be  yery  faint  before  she 
gets  home  again  to  Islington — having 
tried  to  do  wiUiout  the  expense  of  a  bun. 


A  few  doors  off  resides  a  proficient  In 
music.  A  neat  little  Brougham  has  driven  - 
to  the  door,  and  out  of  it  gets  an  elegant, 
perfumed,  mustachioed  little  foreigner, 
who  rings  before  he  gives  his  double 
knock  at  the  front  door,  whereby  I  know, 
—  though  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
thought  it, — that  he  too  is  a  professor. 
He  will  make  more  by  his  one  hour's 
instruction,  than  poor  Miss  MacNeile 
will  make  by  her  three  hours  daily  for 
a  month.  He  has  a  roll  of  music  in  his 
hand.  See  with  what  ease  and  grace  he 
steps  up  to  the  piano.  His  pupU  is  de- 
lighted to  receive  him.  He  earns  his 
guinea  without  trouble.  Being  at  the 
height  of  his  profession,  the  pupils  that 
he  takes  give  hun  httle  to  do.  They  hare 
some  preliminary  chat  about  the  concerts 
of  the  season.  Then  comes  the  lesson, — 
then,  for  contrary  to  the  wont  of  his  race, 
he  is  good-natured, — he  sits  down  and 
performs  for  her.  How  his  fingers  flj 
over  the  instrument!  As  he  takes  his 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  we  think  his 
guinea  lightly  earned. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  nursery  of 
musical  talent, — a  place,  I  mean,  where 
young  pupils  are  trained  up  for  professors, 
and  see  their  blank  and  weary  faces; 
watch  their  tired  little  hands,  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  are  treated ;  all  joy  and  all 
childhood  crushed  out  of  their  little  heartf^ 
and  the  professional  jealousies  that  arc 
fostered  in  them !  Hundreds  of  children 
musically  disposed,  are  probably  killed 
yearly  in  this  way  in  the  great  capital. 

At  last  comes  one  that  has  the  luck  to 
live,  and  he's  a  prodigy. 

Shall  we  envy  him  his  guinea?  Do  not 
the  mass,  still  struggling  towards  a  prize, 
rather  look  on  the  good  fortune  of  the  few 
as  something  like  encouragement  to  the 
many? 

Lower  down  in  the  street,  there  is  a 
knocker  tied  up  in  white  kid.  Any  Ame- 
rican who  has  read  the  histoiy  of  the 
eighteenpenny  gloves  of  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
knows  the  meaning  of  that  announcement! 
The  angel  of  Death  has  not  been  there, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  giving 
breath  to  a  young  child.  The  house  has 
become  protected  since  last  night  by  one 
more  guardian  angel.  A  plain  green  cha- 
riot, with  tired  horses,  stands  before  the 
door ;  there  is  no  crest  upon  its  panels. 
The  doctor  is  up-stairs.  I  see  him  put- 
ting on  his  gloves.  I  see  him  speaking 
to  the  father  who  is  writing  hurried  letters 
for  the  post^  and  is  despatching  to  the 
Times  tne  unportant  announcement  I 
can  guess  at  what  is  hidden  by  the  closed 
blinds  of  the  sick  chamber.  I  can  see  in 
imagination,  that  little,  frail,  fresh  specir 
men  of  our  race,  with  all  the  appearance 
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of  having  been  recently  fashioned  out  of 
the  red  clay  of  humanity,  -'  squaring  away 
at  life,"  with  his  crooked  little  anns. 
What  wilt  thou  be,  baby,  thirty  years 
hence,  in  the  year  1883,  when  we  have 
ran  our  race,  and  are  reposing  wearily  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  then  a  great  man — (great 
men,  it  seems  to  me,  are  commonly  bom 
in  obecure  streets) — or  greater  than  a 
great  man — (young  mother,  in  thine  ear 
these  words  are  whispered  not),  a  holy 
spirit  in  the  courts  of  Heaven  ? 

I  said  that  all  great  men  are  bom  in 
obscure  corners.  It  is  an  opinion  I  have 
fonned  from  long  association  witib  a  friend 
who  has  a  mania  for  reading  of  celebrities, 
and  then  visiting  their  birthplaces.  Won- 
derfully crooked  and  narrow  were  the 
streets,  into  which  his  zeal  has  often 
dragged  me.  Alas !  the  place  of  many  a 
great  man's  birth  knows  his  memory  no 
more.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion, 
tliis  friend  of  mine  was  dining  in  Bread- 
street  with  a  retired  India  merchant  of 
the  old  school,  who  had  married  his 
kitchen-maid.  In  one  of  the  pauses  dur- 
ing the  entertainment,  he  inquired  of  that 
lady  if  she  could  tell  him  in  what  house 
in  that  street  the  &mous  John  Milton 
was  born.  "Indeed  no,  sir,*'  said  the 
late  Miss  Dripping,  vrith  a  toss  of  her 
head,  *'  so  many  persons  have  broke  up 
and  gone  away  since  we  came  here,  that 
Pm  sure  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing  about 
him!" 

And  such  is  fame, — even  the  fame  of 
Milton.  We  talk  of  a  literary  reputation 
as  more  enduring  than  an  empire;  we 
talk  of  extending  it  by  translations  into 
all  manner  of  strange  languages ;  but  what, 
if  alter  all,  our  greatest  chance  of  extend- 
ing it  amongst  our  race,  were  by  lettmg 
the  love  and  knowledge  of  our  greatest 
minds  soak  more  intp  the  masses— ^by 
nudLing  Milton,  Shakspeare.  and  Com- 
pany, familiar  amongst  the  millions  who 
alr^bdy  speak,  and  ought  to  read  and 
write^  our  native  English  tongue  ? 

There  is  a  modest  ring  at  our  front 
door.  Mary  puts  a  card  into  my  hand. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  her  ideas  of  eti- 
quette that  any  man  who  only  rings, 
should  have  a  card  case.  ''  The  prson  is 
in  the  hall,  ma'am,  and  would  like  to  see 
you."  "  77ic  person!  Show  him  up. 
He  is  my  very  good  friend,  an  American 
gentleman, — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  our  country  t  A  Senator  from  the 
West, — Secretary  of  something  in  the  last 
administration.^'  Mary,  quite  bewildered, 
ushers  in  the  Senator,  endeavoring  to 
make  amends  by  extreme  civility  for  not 
recognizing  pretensions  unannounced  on 
his  arrival — supposing,  indeed,  that  by 
some  mistake  she  did  not  hear  his  double 
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knock  at  the  front  door.  The  Senator 
came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me.  He 
has  been  all  day  walking  about  London. 
He  finds  great  fault,  of  course,  with  the 
dense  atmosphere,  and  asks  me  if  I  go  to 
church  at  St.  Paul's.  He  is  bewildered 
by  our  vastness,  dazzled  by  our  wealth, 
and  heart-sick  at  the  poverty  he  has  al- 
ready seen.  Shall  I  tell  him  all  the  beg- 
gars who,  with  true  American  liberality, 
he  has  that  day  relieved,  were,  most  pro- 
bably, impostors ;  but  that  if  he  lifts  the 
dense  veil  that  shrouds  from  his  eyes  the 
wickedness,  and  the  real  wretchedness 
of  London,  if  he  goes  into  the  by-ways, 
the  mews,  and  the  courts  that  are  hidden 
from  his  sight  by  our  gay  houses  .(to  say 
nothing  of  Drury  Lane  and  its  purlieus, 
Safiron  Hill,  and  St.  Giles's),  he  will  pick 
up  occasion  enough  for  benevolence  in  one 
day  to  last  a  philanthropist  his  lifetime  ? 
He  will  find,  too,  noble  efforts  being  made, 
efibrts  made  so  quietly  that  they  are 
hardly  yet  recorded,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption  and  of  poverty,  of  ignoranoe, 
and  sin. 

"One  word,  my  dear  sir,  before  you  go. 
You  must  excuse  me;  but  being  a  stranger 

Well,  then,  in  London  a  visitor 

must  announce  himself  by  a  double  knock, 
not  by  a  ring  at  the  front  door."  "A 
double  knock  ?  How  is  that  ?  "  says  my 
friend  the  Senator,  and  he  gives  two  little 
taps,  like  the  knock  of  a  postman,  on  my 
table.  "  No,  indeed,"  I  exclaim,  "  that  is 
worse.  Such  a  knock  as  this  is  the  Icapf 
that  will  do  for  you, — rat-tat;  tot-tat,  ta ! 
That  will  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  at  which  you  call,  a  modest 
gentlemanly  visitor.  At  your  own  door, 
you  knock  first  and  ^len  ring ;  the  sigii 
some  member  of  the  family  is  coming 
home." 

Who  have  we  next  ?  I  confess  the  neat 
knock  puzzled  me.  The  knocker  gave  but 
one  uncertidn  sound.  It  was  a  knock  and 
ring  like  the  general  post.  But  the  knock 
was  not  assured ;  there  were  three  raps 
instead  of  two.    "  Who  was  that  Mary  ?  " 

"Please,  ma'am,  the  taxes."  I  had 
forgotten  that  uncertain  knock.  "  What. 
Mr.  Lilly vick,  the  water  rate  collector? " 
I  rush  down  stairs  to  gaze  on  such  a  man. 
but  find  myself  misUken.  It  was  the 
^  assessed  taxes  "  of  my  landlady,  which 
I  find  her  reading  off  a  long,  coarse  sheet. 
"Well  Mrs.  J.,  do  you  still  pay  for  hair 
powder?  Are  you  still  charged  an  an- 
nual amount  under  the  head  of  armorial 
bearings,  for  having  in  possession  your 
late  husband's  big  seal,  and  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  those  twelve  old  silver  forks, 
with  your  grandfather's  crest  upon  their 
handles  ?  " 

I  have  been  so  much  occuined  with  my 
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neighbors,  that  the  day  has  faded  into 
twilight.  I  have  been  too  much  absorbed 
to  have  taken  note  of  time.  At  No.  11, 
there  has  been  all  day  a  bustle.  Gentle- 
men^s  servants,  with  their  loud  ring,  or 
their  ring  and  single  knock,  have  been 
carrying  notes  all  day  to  the  door.  I  see 
the  arriyal  of  hired  plate  and  lamps,  and 
candy  baskets  from  the  confectioner's. 
To-night  they  give  a  ball.  A  hansom  cab 
has  rattled  down  the  street,  and  from  it 
there  springs  out  a  handsome  young  colle- 
gian. He  wears  Trinity  colors,  blue  and 
white,  in  his  neckerchief— I  am  sure  he  is 
an  Oxonian.  His  carpet-bag  is  handed 
out.  His  mother  and  sisters  rush  forward 
to  embrace  him.  "  It  was  so  good  of  him 
to  try  and  come ! "  His  father  hopes  he 
is  not  violating  any  rule  in  coming  up  on 
this  occasion.  "  Oh,  no,"  the  young  scamp 
answers,  '*  only  he  must  leave  London  by 
the  early  mail-train  in  the  morning — He 
has  arranged  about  his  absence  with  the 
Dons."  I  think  I  know  better  than  his 
family  what  has  brought  him  up  to  town. 
I  have  not  watehed  at  the  window  for 
nothing,  all  the  morning ;  some  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  neighborhood  are  in  my  keep- 
ing. I  see  him  looking  opposite  at  No.  ^, 
and  I  saw  a  pretty  girl  there  throw  a  shawl 
over  her  curl  papers,  and  peep  out  at  the 
hansom  cab  as  it  set  him  down.  I  will 
wateh  her  at  the  ball  to-night.  I  know 
what  she  means  to  wear,  for  I  saw  her 
getting  a  champagne  stain  out  of  a  blue 
silk  gown. 

Day  has  closed  in,  and  twilight  deep- 
ened into  darkness.  Lamps  are  lighted 
in  the  streets.  Before  going  to  bed,  I  look 
out  of  the  window.  Carriages  one  after 
another  are  setting  down  at  the  festive 
door.  The  footmen  of  private  equipages 
announce  the  superior  consequence  of  the 
fiunilies  they  serve  by  knocks  that  rattle 
all  the  window  panes  along  the  little  street 
Rat'tat,  tat'tat;  rat-tat,  ta!  More 
modest  knocks  content  the  many  who  ar- 


rive in  hired  flies ;  gueste  are  rare  who 
come  in  hackney  coaches. 

Balls  and  great  routs  were  intended,  I 
believe,  to  afford  a  kind  of  solitude  to 
lovers ;  to  enable  them  to  meet  for  an  ex- 
change of  words  and  glances.  They  are 
a  compromise  with  Propriety  who  con- 
demns retirement.  I  see  the  young  Ox- 
onian ilirt  with  the  girl  in  blue;  they 
have  found  out  a  retreat  under  my  eye  in 
the  comer  of  a  window.  They  are  waltz- 
ing,— on  his  shoulder  float  her  long  light 
curls, — he  breathes  Ihe  perfume  of  her 
hair.  He  leads  her  down  into  the  ice- 
room,  plays  with  her  fan,  breaks  it,  that 
he  may  have  excuse  next  day  for  sending 
her  the  handsomest  that  can  be  bought  in 
Oxford. 

Without,  in  the  street,  little  is  left  bot 
the  hoarse  link-men,  calling  up  the  car- 
riages. Hoping  ^'your  lordship .  has  en- 
joyed yourself."  It  may  have  been  onoe 
a  profitable  style  of  flattery  to  a  certain 
class,  but  Thackeray  has  written,  and 
snobbism  is  out  of  fashion  now. 

I  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night, — ^the 
last  of  the  guests, — even  the  links  have 
gone.  I  see  the  policeman  on  his  beat, 
whom  the  Oxonian  has  bribed  with  a  half 
crown,  to  call  a  cab  for  him  in  time  for 
the  early  train.  There  is  no  longer  any 
knocking  on  front  doors.  If  the  doctor 
is  wanted  in  hot  haste  they  ring  his  night 
bell.  Any  disreputable  straggler,  who 
hopes  to  get  at  this  hour  into  his  home, 
must  enter  with  his  lateh-key.  It  is  the 
hour  between  three  and  four,  when  Lon- 
don lies  in  ite  profoundest  slumber.  In  a 
short  time  early  carts  will  begin  to  pour 
into  the  market  of  Covent  Garden.  At 
this  hour  between  the  beginning  of  night 
to  the  dissipated,  and  to  the  early  rising 
and  industrious  the  beginning  of  day,  we 
may  almost  say  all  is  asleep  in  the  Great 
City. — One  hour  oT  rest  to  twenty-three 
of  Day. 


FROM  TEDS  SUMMER  DLAJRY  OF  MINERVA  TATTLE 


F'  certainly  is  not  papa's  fault  that  he 
doesn^t  understand  French;  but  he 
ought. not  to  pretend  to.  It  does  put  one 
in  such  uncomfortable  situations  occasion- 
ally. In  iact  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  if  we  could  sometimes  "sink  the  pa- 
ternal,", as  Timon  Croesus  says.  I  sup- 
pose every  body  has  heard  of  the  awful 
speech  pa  made  in  the  parlor  at  Sarato- 
ga.   My  deacest  fiiend.  Tabby  Dormouse, 


told  me  she  had  heard  of  it  every  where,  and 
that  it  was  ten  times  as  absurd  each  time 
it  was  repeated.  By  the  by.  Tabby  is  a 
dear  creature,  isn't  she  ?  It's  so  nice  to 
have  a  spy  in  the  enem]^  camp,  as  it 
were,  and  to  hear  every  thing  that  every 
body  says  about  you.  She  is  not  hand- 
some, poor,  dear  Tabby.  There's  no  de- 
njring  it,  but  she  can't  help  it  I  was 
obliged  to  iell  young  Downe  so,  quite  de- 
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cidedly.  for  X  really  think  he  had  an  idea 
she  was  good-looking.  The  idea  of  Tab^ 
Dormouse  being  handsome !  But  she  is  a 
useful  little  thing  in  her  way ;  one  of  my 
intimates. 

The  true  story  is  this. 

Ma  and  I  had  persuaded  pa  to  take  us 
to  Saratoga,  for  we  heard  the  English 
party  were  to  be  there,  and  we  were 
anxious  they  should  see  some  good  socie- 
ty, at  least.  It  seems  such  a  pity  they 
shouldn't  know  what  handsome  dresses 
we  really  do  have  in  this  country  !  And 
I  mentioned  to  some  of  the  most  English 
of  the  young  men,  that  there  might  be 
something  to  be  done  at  Saratoga.  But 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  especially 
Timon  Croesus  and  Ganche  Boosey,  and 
said — 

« Well,  really,  the  fact  is,  Miss  Tattle, 
all  the  Englishmen  I  have  ever  met  are — in 
fact — a  little  snobbish.    However." 

That  was  about  what  they  said.  But 
I  thought  considering  their  fondness  of 
the  English  model  in  dress  and  manner, 
that  they  might  have  been  more  willing 
to  meet  some  genuine  aristocracy.  Yet, 
perhaps,  that  handsome  CoL  Abattew  is 
right  in  saying  with  his  grand  military 


air,— 


^'  The  British  aristocracy,  madam, — the 
British  aristocracy  is  vulgar." 

Well,  we  all  went  up  to  Saratoga.  But 
the  distinguished  strangers  did  not  come. 
I  held  back  that  last  muslin  of  mine,  the 
yellow  one,  embroidered  with  the  alps, 
and  a  distant  view  of  the  isles  of  Greece 
worked  on  the  flounces,  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  wait  longer.  I  meant  to  wear 
it  at  dinner  the  first  day  they  came,  with 
the  pearl  necklace  and  the  opal  studs,  and 
that  heavy  ruby  necklace  (it  is  a  low- 
necked  one).  The  dining-room  at  the 
^  United  States  "  is  so  large  that  it  shows 
off  those  dresses  finely,  and  if  the  waiter 
doesn't  let  the  soup  or  the  gravy  slip, 
and  your  neighbor,  who  is,  like  as  not, 
what  Tabby  Dormouse,  with  her  inca- 
pacity to  pronounce  the  r,  calls  '*some 
'aw,  'uff  man  from  the  country,"  doesn't 
put  the  leg  of  his  chair  through  the  dress, 
and  if  you  don't  muss  it  sitting  down — 
why,  I  should  like  to  know  a  prettier 
place  to  wear  a  low-necked  muslm,  with 
jewels,  than  the  dining-room  of  the  "  Uni- 
ted States  "  at  Saratoga. 

Kurz  Pacha,  the  Sennaar  minister,  who 
was  up  there,  and  who  is  so  smitten  with 
Mrs.  Potiphar,  said  that  he  had  known 
few  happier  moments  in  this  country  than 
the  dining  hour  at  the  ^^  United  States." 

"  When  the  gong  sounds,"  says  he,  **  I 
am  reminded  of  the  martial  music  of  Sen- 
naar. When  I  seat  myself  in  the  midst 
of  such  splendor  of  toilette,  and  in  an 


apartment  so  stately  and  so  appropriate 
for  that  display,  I  recall  the  taste  of  the 
Grim  Tartars,  to  whose  ruler  I  had  the 
honoi*  of  being  first  accredited  ambassa- 
dor. When  I  behold,  with  astonished 
eyes,  the  entrance  of  that  sable  society, 
the  measured  echo  of  whose  foot-falls  so 
properly  silences  the  conversation  of  all 
the  nobles,  I  seem  to  see  the  regular  army 
of  my  beloved  Sennaar  investing  a  con- 
quered city.  This,  I  cry  to*myself  with 
enthusiasm,  this  is  the  height  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  I  privately  hand  one  of  the  pr^ 
vates  in  that  grand  army,  a  gold  dolla^ 
to  bring  me  a  dish  of  beans.  Each  green 
bean,  0  greener  envoy  extraordinary,  I 
say  to  myself  with  rapture,  should  be  well 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  when  served  to 
such  a  congress  of  kings,  queens,  anfl 
hereditary  prince  royals  as  are  assembled 
here.  And  I  find,"  continues  the  Pacha, 
"  that  I  am  right  The  guest  at  this  ban- 
quet is  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  com 
and  potatoes,  only  after  negotiations  with 
the  sable  nylitary.  It  is  quite  the  per- 
fection of  organization.  *  What  hints  I 
shall  gather  for  the  innocent  pleasure- 
seekers  of  Sennaar,  who  still  fancy  that 
when  they  bargain  for  a  draught  of  rose 
sherbet,  they  have  tacitly  agreed  for  a 
glass  to  drink  it  from. 

"  Why,  the  first  day  I  came,"  he  went 
on,  *'  I  was  going  to  my  room,  and  met 
the  chambermaid  coming  out  Now,  as  I 
had  paid  a  colored  gentleman  a  dollar  for 
my  dinner,  in  addition  to  the  little  bill 
which  I  settle  at  the  office,  I  thought  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  secure  my  bed 
by  a  slight  fee  to  the  goddess  of  the  cham- 
bers. I  therefore  pulled  out  my  purse, 
and  offered  her  a  bill  of  a  small  amount 
She  turned  the  color  of  Umiatoes. 

"  ^  Sir,'  exclaimed  she,  and  with  dignity, 
'  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? ' 

" '  Good  heavens,  miss,'  cried  I,  *  quite 
the  contrary,'  and  thmking  it  was  not 
enough,  I  presented  another  bill  of  a  lar- 
ger amount. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  she,  half  sobbing,  *  you  are 
no  gentleman ;  I  shall  leave  the  house ! ' 

''  I  was  very  much  perplexed.  I  began 
again. 

"  *  Miss— my  dear — I  mean  madam — 
how  much  must  I  pay  you  to  secure  my 
room?" 

"  •  I  don't  understand  you,  sb,'  replied 
the  chambermaid,  somewhat  mollified. 

"  *  Why,  my  dear  girL  if  I  paid  Sambo 
a  dollar  for  my  dinner,  I  expect  to  pay 
Dolly  something  for  my  chamber,  of 
course.' 

"*Wellj  sir,  you  are  certably  very 
kind,  I — with  pleasure,  I'm  sure,'  replied 
she,  entirely  appeased,  taking  the  money, 
and  vanishing. 
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"I,"  said  Kurz  Pacha,  "entered  my 
room  and  locked  the  door.  But  I  belieye 
I  was  a  little  hasty  about  giving  her  the 
money.  The  perfection  of  civilization  has 
not  yet  mounted  the  stairs.  It  is  confined 
to  tiie  dining-room.  How  beautiful  is 
that  strain  from  the  Favorita,  Miss  Mi> 
nerva,  tum  turn,  ti  ti,  tum  turn,  tee  tee," 
and  the  delightful  Sennaar  ambassador, 
seeing  Mrs.  Potiphar  in  the  parlor,  danc- 
ed, humming,  away. 

There  are  few  pleasanter  men  in  socie- 
l¥.  I  should  think  with  his  experience 
ne  would  be  hard  upon  us,  but  he  is  not. 
The  air  of  courts  does  not  seem  to  have 
spoiled  him. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  he  said  one  even- 
ing to  Mrs.  Potiphar.  "if  you  laugh  at 
any  thing,  your  laugning  is  laughed  at 
next  day.  Life  is  short.  If  you  can't 
see  the  jewel  in  the  toad's  head,  still  be- 
lieve in  it.  Take  it  for  granted.  The 
Parisienne  says  that  the  English  woman 
has  no^'e  ne  eaia  quoL  The  English  wo- 
man says  the  Parisienne  has  no  aplomb. 
Amen !  When  you  are  in  Turkey — why, 
gobble.  Why  ^ould  I  decline  to  have  a 
good  time  at  the  Queen's  drawing  room, 
because  English  women  have  no  je  ne 
saig  quoi^  or  at  the  grand  opera,  because 
French  women  lack  a  plomb  7  Take 
things  smoothly.  Life  is  a  merry-go- 
round.  Look  at  your  own  grandfather, 
dear  Mrs.  Potiphar, — fine  old  gentleman,  I 
am  told, — rather  kept  in  what  the  artists 
call  the  middle-distance^  at  present, — a 
capital  shoemaker,  who  did  his  work 
well, — Alexander  and  John  Howard  did 
no  more : — well,  here  you  are,  you  see, 
with  liveries  and  a  pew  in  the  right 
<shurch,  and  altogether  a  fit>nt  seat  in  the 
universe, — merry-go-round,  you  know  ; 
here  we  go  up,  up,  up ;  here  we  go  down, 
down,  down,  Ac.  By-the-by,  pretty 
straui  that  from  Linda ;  tum  turn,  ti  tum 
tum,"  and  away  hopped  the  Sennaar 
minister. 

Mrs.  Potiphar  was  angry.  Who 
wouldn't  have  been?  To  have  the  old&m- 
ily  shoes  thrown  in  one's  teeth !  But  our 
ambassador  is  an  ambassador.  One  must 
have  the  best  society,  and  she  swallowed 
it  as  she  has  swallowed  it  a  hundred 
times  before.    I  quietly  remarked — 

"  Pity  Kurz  Pacha  drinks  so  abomina- 
bly. He  quite  forgets  what  he's  say- 
ing!" 

I  suppose  he  does,  if  Mrs.  P.  says  so ; 
but  he  seems  to  know  well  enough  all  the 
time:  as  he  did  that  evening  in  the  libra- 
ry at  Mr.  Potiphar's.  when  he  drew 
Oerulea  Bass  to  the  book-shelves,  and 
began  to  dispute  about  a  line  in  Milton, 
and  then  suddenly  looking  np  at  the 
books,  said — 


"  Ah !  there's  Milton ;  now  well  see.*'' 
But  when  he  opened  the  case,  which  was 
foolishly  left  unlocked,  he  tooK  downonlj 
a  bit  of  wood,  bound  in  blue  morocco, 
which  he  turned  slowly  over,  so  that 
every  body  saw  it  and  then  quietly  re- 
turned it  to  the  shelf,  saying  only— 

"  I  beg  pardon." 

Old  Pot,  as  Mrs.  P.  calls  him,  happen- 
ed to  be  passing  at  the  moment,  and  cried 
out  in  his  brusque  way — 

"  Oh !  I  haven't  laid  in  my  books  yet. 
Those  are  only  samples — pattem-ourds. 
you  know.  I  don't  believe  you'll  find 
there  a  single  book  that  a  gentleman's 
library  shouldn't  be  without.  I  got  old 
Vellum  to  do  the  thing  up  right,  you 
know.  I  guess  he  knows  about  the  books 
to  buy.  But  I've  just  laid  in  some  claret 
that  you'll  like,  and  I've  got  a  sample  of 
the  Steinberg.  Old  Corque  understands 
that  kind  of  thing,  if  any  body  does." 
And  the  two  gentlemen  went  off  to  cry 
the  wine. 

I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  Kurz 
Pacha's  tact  should  have  opened  the 
book-case.  People  have  no  right  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  pretty  bindings  on  one's 
shelves  are  books.  Why,  they  might  as 
well  insist  upon  trying  if  the  bloom  on 
one's  cheek,  or  the  lace  on  one's  dress,  or, 
in  fact,  one's  figure,  were  real.  Such 
things  are  addressed  to  the  eye.  No  gen- 
tleman uses  his  hands  in  good  society. 
I've  no  doubt  they  were  originally  put 
into  gloves  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

I  am  as  bad  as  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar 
about  coming  to  the  point  of  my  story. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  in  such  engrossing 

E laces  as  Saratoga  and  Newport,  it  is 
ardly  possible  to  determine  which  is  the 
pleasantest  and  most  important  thing 
among  so  many.  I  am  so  fond  of  that 
old,  droll  Kurz  Pacha,  that  if  I  begin  to 
talk  about  him  I  forget  every  thing  else. 
He  says  such  nice  things  about  people 
that  nobody  else  would  dare  to  say,  and 
that  every  body  is  so  glad  to  hear.  He 
is  invaluable  in  society.  And  yet  one  is 
never  safe.  People  say  he  isn't  gentle- 
manly ;  but  when  I  see  the  style  of  man 
that  is  called  gentlemanly,  I  am  very  glad 
he  is  not.  All  the  solemn,  pompous  men 
who  stand  about  like  owls,  and  never 
speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  move  as  if  they 
really  had  any  life  or  feeling,  are  called 
"gentlemanly."  Whenever  Tabby  says 
of  a  new  man — "  but  then  he  is  so  gentle- 
manly ! "  I  undo^tand  at  once.  It  is  an- 
other case  of  the  well-dressed  wooden 
image.  Gk)od  heavens !  do  you  suppose 
Sir  Philip  Sidn^,  or  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, or  uharles  Fox,  were  '*  gentlemanly" 
in  this  way  ?  Confectioners  who  under- 
take parties  might  furnish  scores  of  such 
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gentlemen,  witii  hands  and  feet  of  any  re- 
quired size,  and  warranted  to  do  nothing 
'^  angentlemanly."  For  my  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  gentleman  is  some- 
thing positive,  not  merely  negative.  And 
if  sometimes  my  friend  the  Pacha  says  a 
rousing  and  wholesome  truth,  it  is  none  the 
less  gentlemanly  because  it  cuts  a  little. 
He  sa3^s  it's  very  amusing  to  observe  how 
coolly  we  play  this  little  farce  of  life, — 
how  placidly  people  get  entangled  in  a 
mesh  at  which  they  all  rail,  and  how 
fiercely  they  frown  upon  any  body  who 
steps  out  of  the  ring.  ^'  You  tickle  me 
and  I'll  tickle  you;  but,  at  all  events, 
you  tickle  me,"  is  the  motto  of  the  crowd. 

"Allons ! "  says  he,  '^  who  cares  ?  lead  off 
to  the  right  and  left — down  the  middle 
and  up  again.  Smile  all  round,  and  bow 
gracefully  to  your  partner;  then  carry 
jrour  heavy  heart  up  chamber,  and  drown 
m  your  own  tears.  Cheerfully,  cheerful- 
ly, my  dear  Miss  Minerva, — Saratoga 
until  August,  then  Newport  till  the  frosty 
the  city  afterwards  ;  and  so  an  endless 
round  of  happiness." 

And  he  steps  off  hxraas^^  R  segreto 
fer  ester  felice! 

Well,  we  were  all  sitting  in  the  great 
drawing-room  at  the  ^'Uiiited  States." 
We  had  been  bowling  in  our  morning 
dresses,  and  had  rushed  in  to  ascertain  if 
the  distinguished  English  party  had  ar- 
rived. They  had  not  They  were  in 
New- York,  and  would  not  come.  That 
was  bad,  but  we  thought  of  Newport  and 
probable  scions  of  nobility  there,  and  were 
consoled.  But  while  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  talk,  and  I  was  whispering 
very  intimately  with  that  superb  and 
aristocratic  Nancy  Fungus,  who  should 
come  in  but  father,  walking  toward  us 
with  wearied  air,  dragging  his  feet  along, 
but  looking  very  well  dressed  for  him.  I 
smiled  sweetly  when  I  saw  that  he  was 
quite  presentable,  and  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  leave  that  odious  white  hat  in  his 
room,  and  had  buttoned  his  waistcoat. 
The  party  stopped  talking  as  he  ap- 
'  proached ;  and  he  came  up  to  me. 

"  Minna,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  hear 
every  body  is  going  to  Newport." 

"  Oh !  yes,  dear  father,"  I  replied,  and 
Nancy  Fungus  smiled.  Father  looked 
pleased  to  see  me  so  intimate  with  a  girl 
he  always  calls  "  so  aristocratic  and  high- 
bred-lookyig,"  and  he  said  to  her — 

^4  believe  your  mother  is  going.  Miss 
Fungus  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yea,  we  always  go,"  replied  she, 
^*  one  must  have  a  few  weeks  of  Newport." 

'*  Precisely,  my  dear,"  said  poor  papa, 
as  if  he  rather  dreaded  it,  but  must  con*^ 
sent  to  the  hard  necessity  of  fashion, 
lliey  say,  Minna,  that  all  the  parvenus 


are  going  this  year,  so  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  go  along." 

There  ^as  a  blow  I  There  was  perfect 
silence  for  a  moment,  while  poor  pa  looked 
amiable,  as  if  he  couldn't  help  embellish- 
ing his  conversation  with  French  graces. 
I  waited  in  horror ;  for  I  knew  that  the 
girls  were  all  tittering  inside,  and  every 
moment  it  became  more  absurd.  Then 
out  it  came.  Nancy  Fungus  leaned  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  and  fairly  shook 
with  laughter.  The  others  hid  behind 
their  fans,  and  the  men  suddenly  walked 
off  to  the  windows,  and  slipped  on  to  tiro 
piazza.  Papa  looked  bewildered,  and  half 
smiled.  But  it  was  a  very  melancholy 
business,  and  I  told  him  that  he  had  better 
go  up  and  dress  for  dinner. 

It  was  impossible  to  stay  after  that 
The  unhappy  slip  became  the  staple  of 
Saratoga  conversation.  "Young  Boosey 
(Mrs.  Potiphar's  witty  friend)  asked 
Morris  audibly  at  dinner,  "  Where  do  the 
parvenus  sit?  I  want  to  sit  among  the 
parvenus,^^ 

"Of  course  you  do,  sir,"  answered 
Morris,  supposing  he  meant  the  circle  of 
the  crime  de  la  crime. 

And  so  the  thing  went  on  multiplying 
itself.  Poor  papa  doesn't  understand  it 
yet  I  don't  dare  to  explain.  Old  Fun- 
gus, who  prides  himself  so  upon  his  family 
(it  IS  one  of  the  very  ancient  and  honora- 
ble Virginia  families,  that  came  out  of  the 
ark  with  Noah,  as  Kurz  Pacha  says  of 
his  ancestors,  when  he  hears  that  the 
founder  of  a  family  "  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror  "),  and  who  cannot  deny  him- 
self a  joke,  came  up  to  pa,  in  the  bar- 
room, while  a  large  party  of  gentlemen 
were  drinking  cobblers,  and  said  to  him 
with  a  loud  laugh : 

"  So  all  the  parvenus  are  going  to  New- 
port :  are  they  De  Famille  ?  " 

"Yes!"  replied  pa,  innocently,  "that's 
what  they  say.  So  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  have  to  go,  Fungus." 

There  was  another  roar  that  time,  but 
not  from  the  representative  of  Noah's  ark. 
It  was  rather  thin  joking,  but  it  did  very 
well  for  the  warm  weather,  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  a  laugh  against  anybody  but  poor 
pa. 

We  came  to  Newport,  but  the  story 
was  before  us,  and  I  have  been  vexy  much 
annoyed  at  it.  I  know  it  is  foolish  for 
me  to  think  of  it    Kurz  Pacha  said — 

"My  dear  Miss  Mmerva,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  pain  you  more  to  be 
thought  ignorant  of  French  than  capable 
of  deceit.  Yet  it  is  a  very  innocent  igno- 
rance of  your  father's.  Nobody  is  bound 
to  know  French ;  but  you  all  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  dutv 
of  woman  to  have  an  "  air,"  and  to  speak 
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French,  that  any  ignorance  becomes  at 
once  ludicrous.  It's  all  your  own  doing. 
You  make  a  very  natural  thing  absurd, 
and  then  grieve  because  some  friend  be- 
comes a  victim.  There  is  your  friend 
Nancy  Fungus,  who  "  speaks  French  as 
well  as  she  does  English."  That  may  be 
true ;  but  you  ought  to  add,  that  one  is  of 
just  as  much  use  to  her  as  the  other — that 
is,  of  no  use  at  all,  except  to  communicate 
platitudes.  What  is  the  use  of  a  girl's 
learning  French  to  be  able  to  say  to  young 
J'ite  de  Choiuv,  that  it  is  a  very  warm  day, 
and  that  Newport  is  charmante,  I  don't 
suppose  the  knowledge  of  French  is  going 
to  supply  her  with  ideas  to  express.  A 
girl  who  is  flat  in  her  native  English,  will 
hardly  be  BpirUuelle  in  her  exotic  French. 
It  is  a  delightful  language  for  the  natives, 
and  for  all  who  have  thoroughly  mastered 
its  6Q|rit.  Its  genius  is  airy  and  sparkling. 
It  is  especially  the  language  of  society, 
because  society  is,  theoretically,  the  play- 
ful encounter  of  sprightliness  and  wit.  It 
is  the  worst  language  I  know  of  for  poetry, 
ethics,  and  the  habit  of  the  Saxon  mind. 
It  is  wonderful  in  the  hands  of  such  mas^ 
ters  as  Balzac  and  George  Sand,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  their  purposes.  Yet 
their  books  are  forbidden  to  Nancy  Fun- 
gus, Tabby  Dormouse,  Daisy  Clover,  and 
all  their  relations.  They  read  Telemaxpie^ 
and  long  to  be  married,  that  they  may 
pry  into  Leila  and  Indiana :  their  French, 
meanwhile,  even  if  they  wanted  to  know 
any  thing  of  French  literature, — which  is 
too  absurd  an  idea, — serves  them  only  to 
say  nothing  to  uncertain  hairy  foreigners 
who  haunt  society,  and  to  understand 
their  nothings,  in  respons^.  I  am  really 
touched  for  this  Ariel,  this  tricksy  sprite 
of  speech,  when  I  know  that  it  must  do 
the  bidding  of  those  who  can  never  fit  its 
airy  felicity  to  any  worthy  purpose.  I 
have  tried  these  accomplished  damsels 
who  speak  French  and  Italian  as  well  as 
they  do  English.  But  our  conversation 
was  only  a  clumsy  translation  of  English 
commonplace.  And  yet,  Miss  Minerva, 
I  think  even  so  sensible  a  woman  as  you, 
looks  with  honor  and  respect  upon  one  of 
that  class.  Dear  me !  excuse  me !  What 
ani  I  thinking  of?  I'm  engaged  to  drive 
little  Daisy  Clover  on  the  beach  at  six 
o'clock.  She  is  one  of  those  who  garnish 
their  conversation  with  French  scraps. 
Really  you  must  pardon  me,  if  she  is  a 
friend  of  yours;  but  that  dry,  gentle- 
manly fellow,  D'Orsay  Firkin,  says  that 
Miss  Clover's  conversation  is  a  dish  of 
t^te  de  veau  farei.  Aren't  you  com- 
ing to  the  beach?  Every  body  goes  to-day. 
Mrs.  Gnu  has  arrived,  and  the  Potiphars 
are  here, — that  is,  Mrs.  P.  Old  Pot  ar- 
rives on  Sunday  morning  early,  and  is  off 


again  on  Monday  evening.  He's  grown 
very  quiet  and  docile.  Mrs.  P.  usually 
takes  him  a  short  drive  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  he  comes  to  dinner  in  a  white 
waistcoat  In  fact,  as  Mrs.  Potiphar  says, 
"  My  husband  has  not  the  air  distingue 
which  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  in  him, 
but  he  is  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expect- 
ed." Upon  which  Firkin  twirls  his  hkt  in 
a  significant  way ;  you  and  I  smile  intel- 
ligently, dear  Miss  Minerva ;  Mrs.  Green 
and  Mrs.  Settum  Downe  exchange  glances, 
we  all  understand  Mrs.  Potiphar  and 
each  other,  and  Mrs.  Potiphar  under- 
stands us,  and  it  is  all  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  the  utmost  propriety  is  ob- 
served, and  we  don't  laugh  loud  until 
we're  out  of  hearing,  and  then  say  in  the 
very  softest  whispers,  that  it  was  a  re- 
markably true  observation.  This  is  the 
way  to  take  life,  my  dear  lady.  Let  us 
go  gently.  Here  we  go  backwards  and 
forv^ards.  You  tickle,  and  I'll  tickle,  and 
we'll  all  tickle,  and  here  we  go  round — 
round — roundy ! " 

And  the  Sennaar  minister  danced  out 
of  the  room. 

He  is  a  droll  man,  and  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand him.  Of  course  I  don't  entirely 
like  him,  for  it  always  seems  as  if  he 
meant  something  a  little  different  from 
what  he  says.  Laura  Larmes,  who  reads 
all  the  novels,  and  rolls  her  great  eyes 
around  the  ball-room, — who  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  girl  as  Blanche  Amory  in 
Pendennis. — who  would  be  pensive  if  she 
were  not  so  plump,  who  likes  "  nothing 
so  much  as  walking  on  the  cliff  by  moon- 
light,"— who  wonders  that  girls  should 
want  to  dance  on  warm  summer  nights 
when  they  have  Nature,  **and  such  na- 
ture "  before  them, — who,  in  fact,  would  be 
a  mere  emotion  if  she  were  not  a  bouncing 
girl, — Laura  Larmes  wonders  that  any 
man  can  be  so  happy  as  Kurz  Pacha. 

"  Ah !  Kurz  Pacha,"  she  says  to  him  as 
they  stroll  upon  the  piazza,  after  he  has 
been  dancing  (for  the  minister  dances, 
and  swears  it  is  essential  to  diplomacy  to 
dance  well),  "are  you  really  so  very 
happy?  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  so 
gay  ?  Do  you  find  nothing  mournful  in 
life?" 

"Nothing,  my  best  Miss  Laura,"  he 
replies,  "to  speak  of;  as  somebody  said 
of  religion.  You,  who  devote  youself  to 
melancholy,  the  moon,  and  the  source  of 
tears,  are  not  so  very  sad  as  you  think. 
You  cry  a  good  deal,  I  don't  doubt  But 
when  grief  goes  below  tears,  and  forces 
you  in  self-defence  to  try  to  forget  it  not 
to  sit  and  fondle  it, — then  you  will  under- 
stand more  than  you  do  now.  I  pity 
those  of  your  sex,  upon  whom  has  fallen 
the  reaction  of  wealth, — for  whom  thero 
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IS  no  career, — who  most  sit  at  home  and 
pine  in  a  splendid  ennui,— who  have  learn- 
ed  and  who  know,  spite  of  sermons  and 
'sound,  sensible   views  of  things,'   that 
to  enjoy  the  •  high  privilege '  of  reading 
books, — of  cultivating  their  minds,  and 
when    they  are  married  minding  their 
babies,  and  ministering  to  the  drowsy  af- 
ter dinner  ease  of  their  husbands,  is  not 
the  fulfilment  of  their  powers  and  hopes. 
But,  my  amiable  Miss  Larmes,  this  is  a 
class  of  girls  and  women  who  are  not  so- 
licitous about  wearing  black  when  their 
great-aunt  in  Denmark  dies,  whom  they 
never  saw,  nor  when  the  only  friend  who 
made  heaven  possible  to  them,  falls  dead 
at  their  sides.     Nor  do  they  avoid  Mrs. 
Potiphar's  balls  as  a  happiness  which  they 
are  not  happy  enough  to  enjoy — nor  do 
they  suppose  that  all  who  attend  that 
festivity--dancing  to  Mrs.  P.'s  hired  music 
and  drinking  Mr.  P.'s  fine  wines — are  ut- 
terly given  over  to  hilarity  and  superficial 
enjoyment.     I  do  not  even  think  they 
wQuld  be  likely  to  run — with  rounded 
eyes,  deep  voice,  and  in  very  exuberant 
health — to  any  one  of  us  jaded  votaries  of 
&shion,  and  say,  how  can  you  be  so  happy? 
My  oonaderate  young  friend,  ^  strong  walls 
do  not  a  prison  make,' — ^nor  is  a  man  ne- 
cessarily happy  because  he  hops.     You 
are  certainly  not  mihappy  because  you 
make  eyes  at  the  moon,  and  adjudge  life 
to  be  vanity  and  vexation.    Your  mind  is 
only  obscured  by  a  few  morning  vapors. 
They  are  evanescent  as  the  dew,  and  when 
you  remember  them  at  evening  they  will 
seem  to  you  but  as  pensive  splendors  of 
the  dawn." 

Laura  has  her  revenge  for  all  this  snub- 
bing ;  of  course,  she  does  not  attempt  to 
disguise  her  opinion  that  Kurz  Pacha  is 
a  man  of  "  foreign  morals,"  as  she  well 
expresses  it  "A  very  gay,  agr^able 
man,  who  glides  gently  over  the  surface 
of  things,,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  real 
trials  and  sorrows  of  life,"  says  the  mel- 
ancholy Laura  Larmes,  whose  appetite 
continues  good,  and  who  fills  a  hirge  arm- 
chair comfortably. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  people 
of  a  certain  size  should  cultivate  the  hila- 
rious rather  than  the  unhappy.  Diogenes, 
with  the  proportions  of  Alderman  Gobble, 
could  not  have  succeeded  as  a  Cynic. 

Here  at  Newport  there  is  endless  op- 
portunity of  detecting  these  little  absurdi- 
ties of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  fact  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  a  watering-place  to 
me  is  the  facility  one  enjoys  of  understand- 
ing the  whole  game,  which  is  somewhat 
concealed  in  the  city.  Watering-place  life 
is  a  full-dress  parade  of  social  weaknesses. 
We  all  enjoy  a  kind  of  false  intimacy, 
an  accidental  friendship.    Old  Carbunde 


and  young  Topaz  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  a  good  cigar.  Mrs.  Peony  and 
Daisy  Clover  are  intimate  at  all  hours. 
Why  ?  Because  on  the  one  hand  Mrs.  P. 
knows  that  youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty, 
are  attractive  to  menf  and  that  if  Miss 
Rosa  Peony,  her  daughter,  has  not  those 
advantages,  it  is  well  to  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  magnet  strong  enough  to  draw 
the  men.  On  the  other  hand  Daisy  Clover 
is  a  girl  of  good  sense  enough  to  know — 
even  if  she  didn't  know  i^  by  instinct — 
that  men  in  public  places  like  the  prestige 
of  association  with  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged social  position,  which,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  Mrs.  Peony  undoubtedly  en- 
joys. Therefore  to  be  of  Mrs.  P.'s  party 
is  to  be  well  placed  in  the  catalogue — the 
chances  are  fairer — the  gain  is  surer.  Up- 
on seeing  Daisy  Clover  with  quiet  little 
Mrs.  Clover,  or  plain  old  aunt  Honey- 
suckle,— people  would  inquire,  who  are 
the  Clovers  ?  And  no  one  would  know. 
But  to  be  with  Mrs.  Peony,  morning^ 
noon,  and  night,  is  to  answer  all  questions 
of  social  position. 

But,  unhappily,  in  the  city  things  are 
changed.  There  no  attraction  is  necessary 
but  the  fine  house,  gay  parties,  and  un- 
derstood rank  of  Mrs.  Peony  to  draw 
men  to  Miss  Rosa's  side.  In  Newport  it 
does  very  well  not  to  dance  with  her. 
But  in  the  city  it  doesn't  do  not  to  be  at 
Mrs.  Peony's  ball.  Who  knows  it  so  well 
as  that  excellent  lady?  Therefore  darling 
Daisy  is  dropped  a  Uttle  when  we  all  re- 
turn. 

"  Sweet  girl,"  Mrs.  P.  says,  "  really  a 
delightful  companion  for  Rosa  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  father  and  mother  are  sudi 
nice,  excellent  people.  Not  exactly  people 
that  one  knows,  to  be  sure — but  MisB 
Daisy  is  really  amiable  and  quite  accom- 
plished." 

Daisy  goes  to  an  occasional  party  at  the 
Peony's.  But  at  the  opera  and  the  thea- 
tre, and  at  the  small,  intimate  parties  of 
Rosa  and  her  friends,  the  darling  Daisy 
of  Newport  is  not  visible.  However,  she 
has  her  little  revenges.  She  knows  the 
Peonys  well:  and  can  talk  intelligently 
about  them,  which  puts  her  (]^uite  on  a 
level  with  them  in  the  estimation  of  her 
own  set.  She  rules  in  the  lower  sphere, 
if  not  in  the  higher,  and  Daisy  Clover  is 
in  the  way  of  promotion.  Yes,  and  if  she 
be  very  rich,  and  papa  and  mamma  are  at 
all  presentable,  or  if  they  can  be  dexter- 
ously hushed-up,  there  is  no  knowing  but 
Miss  Daisy  Clover  will  suddenly  bloom 
upon  the  world  as  Mrs.  P.'s  daughter-in- 
law,  wife  of  that  "gentlemanly"  young 
man,  Mr.  Pufier  Peony. 

Naturally  it  pains  me  very  much  to  be 
obliged  to  think  so  of  the  people  with 
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whom  I  associate.  But  I  suppose  thej 
are  as  good  as  any.  As  Kurz  Pacha 
says :  "  If  I  fly  from  a  Chinaman  because 
he  wears  his  hair  lon^i;  like  a  woman,  I 
must  equally  fly  the  Frenchman  because 
he  shaves  his  like  tf  lunatic.  The  story  of 
Jack  Spratt  is  the  apologue  of  the  world." 
It  is  astonishing  how  intimate  he  is  with 
our  language  and  literature.  By  the  by, 
that  Polly  Potiphar  has  been  mean  enough 
to  send  out  to  Paris  for  the  very  silk  that 
I  relied  upon  as  this  summer's  cheval  de 
bataUlCy  and  has  just  received  it  superbly 
made  up.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  her.  She  wore  it  at 
the  ball  the  other  night,  and  expected  to 
have  crushed  me,  in  mine.  Not  she  !  I 
have  not  summered  it  at  Newport  for-;- 
well,  for  several  yea^,  for  nothing,  and 
although  I  am  rather  beyond  the  strict 
white  muslin  age,  I  thought  I  could  yet 
venture  a  bold  stroke.  So  I  arrayed  d  la 
Daisy  Clover, — not  too  much,  pas  trop 
jeune.    And  awaited  the  onset. 

Kurz  Pacha  Saw  me  across  the  room 
and  came  up,  with  his  peculiar  smile. 
He  did  not  look  at  my  dress,  but  he  said 
to  me,  rather  wickedly,  looking  at  my 
bouquet : 

"  Dear  me  1 1  hardly  hoped  to  see  spring 
flowers  so  late  in  the  summer." 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  I 
am  conscious  that  I  blushed. 

"  It's  very  warm.  You  feel  very  warm, 
I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Tattle,"  he  con« 
tinned,  looking  straight  at  my  face. 

"  You  are  sufficiently  cool,  at  least,  I 
think,"  replied  I. 

"  Naturally,"  said  he,  "  for  I've  been 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  boreal 
pole  for  half  an  hour — a  neigborhood  in 
which,  I  am  told,  even  the  most  ardent 
spirits  sometimes  freeze — so  you  must 

garden  me  if  I  am  more  than  usually  dull, 
[iss  Minerva." 

And  the  Pacha  beat  time  to  the  waltz 
with  his  head. 

I  looked  at  the  part  of  the  room  from 
which  he  had  just  come,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  I  saw 
the  tall  and  stately,  and  still  Ada  Ai- 
guille. 

"  He  is  a  hardy  navigator,"  continued 
Kurz  Pacha,  "who  sails  for  the  boreal 
pole.  It  is  glittering  enough,  but  ship- 
wreck by  daylight  upon  a  coral  reef,  ^s 
no  pleasanter  than  by  night  upon  New- 
port shoals." 

''Have  you  been  shipwrecked,  Kurz 
Pacha  ?  "  asked  I  suddenly. 

He  laughed  softly :  "  No,  Miss  Minerva. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  hardy  navigators ;  1 
keep  close  in  to  the  shore.-  Upon  the 
slightest  symptom  of  an  agitated  sea,  I 
furl  my  sails,  and  creep  into  a  safe  har- 


bor.   Besides,  dear  Miss  Minna,  I  prefer 
tropical  cruises  to  the  Antarctic  voyage." 

And  the  old  wretch  actually  look^  at 
my  black  hair.  I  might  have  said  some- 
thing— approving  his  taste,  perhaps,  who 
knows? — when  I  saw  Mrs.  Potiphar. 
She  was  splendidly  dressed  in  the  silk,  and 
it's  a  pity  she  doesn't  become  a  fine  dress 
better.     She  made  for  me  directly. 

"  Dear  Minna,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Why  how  young  and  fre&  you  look  to* 
night.  Really,  quite  blooming.  And 
such  a  sweet  pretty  dress,  too,  and  the 
darling  baby-waist  and  all^ — " 

"  Yes,"  said  that  witty  Gauche  Boosey, 
^^  permit  me.  Miss  Tattle, — quite  an  in- 
carnate seraphim,  upon  my  word." 

"You  are  too  good,"  replied  I,  "my 
dear  Polly,  it  is  your  dress  which  deserves 
admiration,  and  I  flatter  myself  in  saying 
so,  for  it  is  the  very  counterpart  of  one  1 
had  made  some  months  ago." 

"  Yes,  darling,  and  which  you  have  not 
yet  wom,^'  replied  she.  "I  said  to  Mr.  P., 
*  Mr.  P.,'  said  I,  '  there  are  few  women 
upon  whose  amiability  I  can  count  as  I 
can  .upon  Minerva  Tattle's,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  going  to  have  a  dress  like  hers. 
Most  women  would  be  vexed  about  it, 
and  say  ill-natured  things  if  I  did  so. 
But  if  I  have  a  firiend,  it  is  Minerva  Tattle ; 
and  she  will  never  grudge  it  to  me  for  a 
moment'  It's  pretty  ;  isn't  it  ?  Just 
look  here  at  this  trimming." 

And  she  showed  me  the  very  hand- 
somest part  of  it,  and  so  much  handsomer 
than  mine,  that  I  can  never  wear  it 

"  Polly,  I  am  so  glad  you  know  me  so 
well,"  said  I.  "  I'm  delighted  with  the 
dress.  To  be  sure  it's  rather  pronanci 
for  your  style ;  but  that's  nothing." 

Just  then  a  polka  struck  up.  "  Come 
along !  give  me  this  turn,"  said  Boosey, 
and  putting  his  arm  round  Mrs.  Potiphar's 
waist,  he  whirled  her  off  into  the  dance. 

How  I  did  hope  somebody  would  come 
to  ask  me.    Nobody  came. 

"  You  don't  dance  1 "  asked  Kurz 
Pacha,  who  stood  by  during  my  little 
talk  with  Polly  P. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  answered  I,  and  hummed 
the  polka. 

Kurz  Pasha  hummed  too,  looked  on  at 
the  dancers  a  few  minutes,  then,  turn- 
ed to  me.  and  looking  at  my  bouquet, 
said: 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  little  taste  there 
is  for  spring-flowers." 

At  that  moment  young  Croesus  "  came 
in,"  warm  with  the  whirl  of  the  danoe, 
with  Daisy  Clover. 

"  It's  very  warm,"  said  he,  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner. 

"  Dear  me  1  yes,  very  warm,"  said 
Daisy. 
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"  Been  long  in  Newport  1 " 

"  No ;  only  a  few  days.  We  always 
oome,  after  Saratoga,  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Bat  isn't  it  delightful  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Timon,  coolly,  and 
soiiling  at  the  idea  of  any  body's  being 
enthusiastic  about  any  thing.  That  ele- 
gant youth  has  pumped  life  dry;  and 
the  pump  only  wheezes. 

"  Oh !  *'  continued  Daisy,  "it's  so  plea- 
sant to  run  away  from  the  hot  city,  and 
breathe  this  cool  air.  And  then  Nature 
is  so  beautiful.  Are  you  fond  of  Nature, 
Mr.  Ckbsus  1 " 

"  Tolerably,"  returned  Timon. 

^  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Croesus,  to  go  to  theglen. 
and  skip  stones,  and  to  walk  on  the  clifi^ana 
driye  to  Bateman's,  and  the  fort,  and  to 
go  to  the  beach  by  moonlight ;  and  then 
the  bowling-alley,  and  the  archery,  and 
the  Germania.  Oh !  it's  a  splendid  place. 
But)  perhaps,  you  don't  like  natural 
scenery,  Mr.  Croesus  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Croesus. 

"  Well,  some  people  don't,"  said  darUng 
little  Daisy,  folding  up  her  &n,  as  if  quite 
ready  for  another  turn. 

""  Come,  now ;  there  it  is,"  said  Timon, 
and,  grasping  her  with  his  right  arm, 
they  ^ided  away. 

"  Rurz  Pacha,"  said  I,  "  I  wonder  who 
sent  Ada  Aiguille  that  bouquet  ?  " 

"Sir  John  Franklin,  I  presume,"  re- 
turned he. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  I. 

Before  he  could  answer,  Boosey  and 
Mrs.  Potiphar  stopped  by  us. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Boosey."  panted  Mrs.  P., 
"  I  will  not  have  him  mtroduoed.  They 
say  his  father  actually  sells  drygoods  by 
the  yard  m  Buffalo." 

"  Well,  but  he  doesn't,  Mrs.  Potiphar." 

"  I  know  that,  and  it's  all  very  well  for 
you  young  men  to  know  him,  and  to 
drink,  and  play  billiards,  and  smoke  with 
him.  And  he  is  handsome,  to  be  sure, 
and  gentlemanly,  and  I  am  told,  very  in- 
telligent. .But,  you  know,  we  can't  be 
visiting  our  shoemakers  and  shopmen. 
That's  the  great  difficulty  of  a  watering- 
place,  one  doesn't  know  who's  who.  Why 
Mrs.  Gnu  was  here  three  summers  ago, 
and  there  sat  next  to  her,  at  table,  a  mid- 
dle-i^ed  foreign  gentleman,  who  had  only 
a  slight  accent,  and  who  was  so  affable 
and  agreeable,  so  intelligent  and  modest, 
and  so  perfectly  familiar  with  all  kinds  of 
little  ways,  you  know,  that  she  supposed 
he  was  the  Rusaian  Minister  who,  she 
heard,  was  at  Newport  incognito  for  his 
health.  She  used  to  talk  Vith  him  in 
the  parlor,  and  allowed  him  to  join  her 
upon  the  piazza.  Nobody  could  find  out 
who  he  was.  There  were  suspicions,  of 
oonrse.    But  he  paid  his  bills,  drove  his 


horses,  and  was  universally  liked.  Dear 
me !  appearances  are  so  deceitful !  who  do 
you  think  he  was  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Well,  the  next  spring  she  went  to  a 
music  store  in  Philadelphia,  to  buy  some 
guitar  strings  for  Claribel,  and  who  should 
advance  to  sell  them,  but  the  Russian 
Minister !  Mrs.  Gnu  said'she  colored — " 

'^So  Pve  always  understood,"  said 
Gauche,  laughing. 

"  Fie !  Mr.  Boosey,"  continued  Mrs.  P. 
smiling.  "  But  the  music-seller  didn't  be- 
tray the  slightest  consciousness.  He  sold 
her  the  strings,  received  the  money,  and 
said  nothing,  and  looked  nothing.  Just 
think  of  it!  She  supposed  him  to  be  a 
eentleman.  And  he  was  really  a  music- 
dealer.  You  see  that's  the  sort  of  thing 
one  is  exposed  to  here,  and  though  your 
friend  may  be  very  nice,  it  isn't  safe  for 
me  to  know  him.  In  a  country  where 
there's  no  aristocracy  one  can't  be  too  ex- 
clusive. Mrs.  Peony  says  she  thinks  that 
in  future  she  shall  really  pass  the  summer 
in  a  farm-house,  or  if  she  goes  to  a  water- 
ing-place, confine  herself  to  her  own  rooms 
an4  her  carriage,  and  look  at  people 
through  the  blinds.  I'm  afraid,  myself, 
it's  coming  to  that.  £very  body  goes  to 
Saratoga  now,  and  you  see  how  Newport 
is  crowded.  For  my  part  I  agree  with 
the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese,  that  there  are 
serious  evils  in  a  republiciftn  form  of  gov- 
ernment. What  a  hideous  head-dress 
that  is  of  Mrs.  Settum  Downe's !  What  a 
lovely  polka-redowa  \ " 

"  So  it  is,  by  Jove  !  Come  on,"  replied 
the  gentlemanly  Boosey,  and  they  swept 
down  the  hall. 

"  i4A  /  ciel  I "  exclaimed  a  voice  close  by 
us — Kurz  Pacha  and  I  turned  at  the  same 
moment.  We  beheld  a  gentleman  twirl- 
ing his  moustache  and  a  lady  fanning. 
They  were  smiling  intelligently  at  each 
other,  and  upon  his  whispering  something 
that  I  could  not  hear,  she  said  "  Pi  I 
donCj^^  and  folding  her  fan  and  laying  her 
arm  upon  his  shoulder,  they  slid  'along 
again  in  the  dance. 

"Who  is  that? "  inquired  the  Pacha. 

"  Don't  you  know  Mrs.  Vite  ?  "  said  I, 
glad  of  my  chance.  "  Why,  my  dear  sir, 
she  is  our  great  social  success.  She  shows 
what  America  can  do  under  a  French 
rigime.  She  performs  for  society  the  in- 
estimable service  of  giving  some  reality  to 
the  pictures  of  Balzac  and  George  Sand, 
by  the  quality  of  her  life  and  manners. 
She  is  just  what  you  would  expect  a  weak 
American  girl  to  be  who  was  poisoned  by 
Paris, — who  mistook  what  was  most  ob- 
vious for  what  was  most  characteristic, — 
whose  ideas  of  foreign  society  and  female 
habits  were  based  upon  an  experience  of 
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reaorts,  more  renowned  for  ease  than  ele- 
gance,— who  has  no  instinct  fine  enough 
to  tell  her  that  a  liorme  cannot  be  a  ladj, 
— who  imitates  the  worst  manners  of  for- 
eign society,  without  the  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity of  perceiving  the  best, — who  pre- 
fers a  double  entendre  to  a  bonrmoty — who 
courts  the  applause  of  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance gentlemen  are  careless  of  ac- 
knowledging,— who  likes  fast  driving  and 
dancing,  low  jokes,  and  low  dresses, — 
who  is,  therefore,  bold  without  wit,  noisy 
•  without  society,  and  notorious  without  a 
desirable  reputation.    That  is  Mrs.  Vite." 

Kurz  Pacha  rolled  up  his  eyes. 

"  Good  Jupiter !  Miss  Minerva,"  cried 
he,  "  is  this  you  that  I  hear  ?  Why,  you 
are  warmer  in  your  denunciation  of  this 
little  wisp  of  a  womas  than  you  ever  were 
of  fat  old  Madam  Gorgon,  with  her  pro- 
digious paste  diamonds.  Really,  you  take 
it  too  hard.  And  you,  too,  who  used  to 
skate  so  nimbly  over  the  glib  surface  of 
society,  and  cut  such  coquettish  figures 
of  eight  upon  the  characters  of  your 
friends.  You  must  excuse  me,  but  it 
seems  to  me  odd  that  Miss  Minerva 
Tattle,  who  used  to  treat  serious  things 
so  lightly,  should  now  be  treating  light 
things  so  seriously.  You  ought  to  fre- 
quent the  comic  opera  more,  and  dine 
with  Mrs.  Potiphar  once  a  week.  If  your 
good-humor  can't  digest  such  a  flora 
(VcRuvre  as  little  Mrs.  Vite,  what  will  you 
do  with  such  a  piece  de  resistance  as 
Madame  Gorgon  i  " 

Odious  plain  speaker !  Yet  I  like  the 
man.  But,  before  I  could  reply,  up  came 
another  couple, — Caroline  Pettitoes  and 
Norman  de  Famille. 

"  You  were  at  the  bowling  alley?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Oarohne. 

"  You  saw  them  together  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Weil,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  that  if  he  is  not  en- 
gaged to  her  he  ought  to  be.  He  has 
taken  her  out  in  his  wagon  three  times, 
he  has  sent  her  four  bouquets,  he  waltzes 
with  her  every  night,  he  bowls  with  her 
party  every  morning,  and  if  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  wants  to  marry  her,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  does  mean,"  replied 
Caroline,  tossing  her  head. 

Norman  de  Famille  smiled,  and  Caro- 
line continued,  vrith  rather  a  flushed  face, 
because  Norman  had  been  doing  very 
much  the  same  thing  with  her. 

"  What  is  a  girl  to  understand  by  such 
attentions  ?  " 

^^  Why,  that  the  gentleman  finds  it  an 
amusing  game,  and  hopes  she  is  equally 
pleased,"  returned  De  Famille. 

"  Merely  M.  de  Famille,"  said  Caroline, 
with  an  energy  I  never  suspected  in  her, 


"  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  she  may  go 
break  her  heart.  I  suppose." 

'*  Hearts  are  not  so  brittle.  Miss  Petti- 
toes," replied  Norman.  "  Besides,  why 
should  you  girls  always  play  for  such  high 
sUkes  ?  " 

They  were  just  about  beginning  the 
waltz  again,  when  the  music  stopped,  and 
they  walked  away.  But  I  saw  the  tears 
in  Caroline's  eyes :  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  tears  of  vexation,  or  of  disap- 
pointment The  men  have  the  advantage 
of  us  because  they  can  control  their  emo- 
tions so  much  better.  I  suppose  Caroline 
blushed  and  cried,  because  she  found  her- 
self blushing  and  crying,  quite  as  much  as 
because  she  fancied  her  partner  didn't 
care  for  her. 

I  turned  to  Kurz  Pacha,  who  stood  by 
my  side  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  A  charming  evening  we  have  had  of 
it.  Miss  Minerva,"  said  he,  ''an  epitome 
of  life — a  kind  of  last-new-novel  effect. 
The  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen 
here,  multiplied  and  varied  by  a  thousand 
or  so,  produce  the  net  result  of  Newport. 
Given,  a  large  house,  music,  piazzas, 
beaches,  cliff,  port,  griddle-cakes,  fast 
horses,  sherry-cobblers,  ten-pins,  dnst, 
artificial  flowers,  innocence,  worn-out 
hearts,  loveliness,  black-legs,  bank-bills, 
small  men,  large  coat- sleeves,  little  boots, 
jewelry,  and  polka  redowas  ad  libitum^ 
to  produce  August  in  Newport.  For  my 
part.  Miss  -Minerva,  I  like  it  But  it  is  a 
dizzy  and  perilous  game.  I  profess  to 
seek  and  enjoy  emotions,  so  I  go  to  water- 
ing-placCvS.  Ada  Aiguille  says  she  doesn't 
hke  it.  She  declares  that  ^e  thinks  less 
of  her  fellow-creatures  after  she  has  been 
here  a  little  while.  She  goes  to  the  city 
afterward  to  refit  her  faith,  probably. 
Daisy  Clover  thinks  it's  heavenly.  Dar- 
ling little  Daisy  1  life  is  an  endless  German 
cotUlon  to  her.  She  thinks  the  world  is 
gay,  but  well-meaning,  is  sure  that  it  goes 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  never  tells  lies. 
Cerulea  Bass  looks  at  it  for  a  moment 
with  her  hard,  round,  ebony  eyes,  and 
calmly  wonders  that  people  will  make 
such  fools  of  themselves.  And  you.  Miss 
Minerva,  pardon  me, — ^you  come  because 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  coming — because 
you  are  not  happy  out  of  such  society, 
and  have  a  tantalizing  sadness  in  it 
Your  system  craves  only  the  piquant 
sources  of  scandal  and  sarcasm,  which 
can  never  satisfy  it  You  wish  that  you 
liked  tranquil  pleasures  and  believed  in 
men  and  women.  But  you  get  no  nearw 
than  a  wish.  You  remember  when  you 
did  believe,  but  you  remember  with  a 
shudder  and  a  sigh.  You  pass  for  a  bril- 
liant woman.  You  go  out  to  dinners  and 
balls;  and  men  are,  what  is  called, '  afraid 
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of  70a.'  You  soom  most  of  us.  Tou  are 
not  a  faYorite,  but  your  pride  is  flattered 
by  the  very  fear  on  the  part  of  others 
which  prevents  your  being  loved.  Time 
and  yourself  are  your  only  enemies,  and 
they  are  in  league,  for  you  betray  yourself 
to  him.  You  have  found  youth  the  most 
£iscinating  and  fatal  of  flirts,  for  he  to 
whom  your  heart  and  hope  clung  despair- 
ingly, has  jilted  you  and  thrown  you  by. 
Let  him  go,  if  you  can,  and  throw  after 
him  the  white  muslin  and  the  baby- waist. 
Give  up  milk  and  the  pastoral  poets. 
Sail,  at  least,  under  your  own  colors; 
even  pirates  hoist  a  black  flag.  An  old 
belle  who  endeavors  to  retain  by  sharp 
wit  and  spicy  scandal  the  place  she  held 
only  in  virtue  of  youth  and  spirited 
beauty,  is,  in  a  new  circle  of  youth  and 
beauty,  like  an  enemy  firing  at  you  from 
the  windows  of  your  own  house.  The 
difficulty  of  your  position,  dear  Miss 
Minerva,  is,  that  you  can  never  deceive 
those  who  alone  are  worth  deceiving. 
Daisy  Clover  and  Young  America,  of 
oom^e,  consider  you  a  talented,  tremen- 
dous kind  of  woman.  Daisy  Clover  won- 
ders all  the  men  are  not  in  love  with  you. 
Young  America  sniffs  and  shakes  its  little 
head,  and  says  disapprovingly,  ^strong- 
minded  woman  ! '  But  you  fail,  you 
know,  notwithstanding.  You  couldn't 
bring  old  Potiphar  to  his  knees  when  he 
first  came  home  from  China,  and  he  must 
needs  plunge  in  love  with  Miss  Polly, 
whom  you  despised,  but  who  has  certainly 
profited  by  her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Gnu, 
Mrs.  Croesus,  and  Mrs.  Settum  Downe,  as 
you  saw  by  her  conversation  with  you 
this  evening. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Minerva,  I  am  only  a  benight- 
ed diplomat  from  Sennaar,  but  when  I  re- 
flect upon  all  I  see  around  me  in  your 
country ;  when  I  take  my  place  with  ter- 
ror in  a  railroad  car,  because  the  certain- 
ty of  frightful  accidents  fills  all  minds 
with  the  same  vague  apprehension  as  if  a 
war  were  raging  in  the  land ;  when  I  see 
the  universal  rush  and  fury — young  men 
who  never  smile,  and  who  fall  victims  to 
paralysis ;  old  men  who  are  tired  of  life 
and  dread  death;  young  women  pretty 
and  incapable ;  old  women  listless  and 
useless ;  and  both  young  and  old,  if  wo- 
men of  sense,  perishing  of  ennui,  and  long- 
ing for  some  kind  of  a  career ; — ^why,  I 
don't  say  that  it  is  better  any  where  else, 
— perhaps  it  isn't, — ^in  most  ways  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  I  don't  say,  certainly,  that 
there's  a  higher  tone  of  life  in  London  or 
Paris  than  in  New- York,  but  only  that, 
whatever  it  may  be  there,  this,  at  least, 
18  rather  a  miserable  business." 

"  What  is  your  theory  of  life,  then?  » 
asked  I.  '^  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 


Kurz  Pacha  smiled  again. 

"Suppose,  Miss  Minerva,  I  say  the 
Golden  Rule  is  my  theory  of  life.  You 
think  it  vague ;  but  it  is  in  that  like  most 
theories.  Then  I  propose  that  we  shall 
all  be  good.  Don't  you  think  it  a  feasi- 
ble proposition?  I  see  that  you  think 
you  have  effectually  disposed  of  all  com- 
plaint by  challenging  the  complainer  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  But  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  a  man  in  the  water  has  a  right  to  cry 
out,  although  he  may  not  distinctly  state 
how  he  proposes  to  avoid  drowning. 
Your  reasoning  is  that  of  those  excellent 
Americans  who  declare  that  foreign  na- 
tions ought  not  to  strike  for  a  republic 
until  they  are  fit  for  a  republic — ^as  if  em- 
pires and  monarchies  founded  colleges  to 
propagate  democracy.  Probably  you 
think  it  wiser  that  men  shouldn't  go  into 
the  water  until  they  can  swim.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  I  remember,  was  bitterly  reproached 
for  grumbling  in  his  "Chartism,"  and 
other  works,  as  if  a  man  had  no  moral  right 
to  complain  of  hunger  until  he  had  grasped 
a  piece  of  bread.  '  What  do  you  propose 
to  do,  Mr.  Carlyle?'  said  they,  ^what 
with  the  Irish,  for  instance?'  Mr.  C. 
said  that  he  would  compel  every  Irishman 
to  work,  or  he  would  sink  the  island  in 
the  sea.  'Barbarous  man,  this  is  your 
boasted  reform ! '  cried  they  in  indignant 
chorus,  unsuited  either  way,  and  permit- 
ting the  Irish  to  go  to  the  dogs  in  the 
mean  while.  So  sufier  me,  dearest  Miss 
Minerva,  to  regret  a  state  of  things  which 
no  sensible  man  can  approve.  Even  if  it 
seems  to  you  light,  allow  me,  at  least,  to 
treat  it  seriously,  nor  suppose  I  love  any 
thing  less  because  I  would  see  it  better. 
You  are  the  natural  fruit  of  this  state  of 
things,  0  Minerva  Tattle.  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

Afler  a  few  moments,  he  added  in  the 
old  way: 

"  DonH  think  I  am  going  to  break  my 
heart  about  it,  nor  lose  my  appetite. 
Look  at  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 
I'm  preaching  to  you  in  your  baby-waist, 
here  in  a  Newport  ball-room  at  midnight. 
I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  There  are 
more  potent  preachers  here  than  I.  Be- 
sides, I'm  engaged  to  Mrs.  Potiphar's 
supper  at  12.  Take  things  more  gently, 
dear  Miss  Minerva.  Don't  make  faces  at 
Mrs.  Vite,  nor  growl  at  your  darling 
Polly.  Women  as  smart  as  you  are,  will 
say  precisely  as  smart  things  of  you  as 
you  say  of  them.  We  shall  all  laugh, 
first  with  you,  and  then  at  you.  But 
don't  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  saying 
the  smart  things  in  hope  that  they  will 
also  refrain.  That's  vanity,  not  virtue. 
People  are  much  better  than  you  think, 
but  they  are  also  much  worse.    I  might 
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have  been  king  ot  Sennaar,  but  I  am  only 
his  ambassador.  You  might  have  been 
only  a  chambermaid,  but  you  are  the 
brilliant  and  acoomplished  Miss  Tattle. 
Turn,  turn,  turn,  Ti,  ti,  ti, — what  a  pretty 
waltz!  Here  oome  Daisy  and  Timon 
Croesus,  and  now  Mrs.  Potiphar  and 
Gauche  Boosey,  and  now  again  Caroline 
Pettitoes  and  De  Famille.  She  is  smiling 
again,  you  see.  She  darts  through  the 
dance  like  a  sunbeam  as  she  is.  Caro- 
line is  a  philosopher.  Just  now  you  re- 
member, it  was  down,  down,  down, — now 
it  is  up,  up,  up.  It  is  a  good  world,  if 
you  don't  rub  it  the  wrong  way.  Sit  in 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  One  pre- 
serves one's  complexion,  but  gets  so  cold 
in  the  shade.  Ah !  there  comes  Mrs. 
Potiphar.  Why,  she  is  radiant!  ^e 
shakes  her  fan  at  me.  Adieu,  Miss  Mi- 
nerva. Sweet  dreams.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing at  the  Bowling  alley  at  eleven,  you 


know,  and  the  drive  at  six.  Au  revoirJ^ 
And  ne  was  gone.  The  ball  was  break* 
ing  up.  A  few  desperate  dancers  still 
floated  upon  the  floor.  The  chairs  were 
empty.  The  women  were  shawling,  and 
the  men  stood  attendant  with  bouquets. 
I  went  to  8  window  and  looked  out  The 
moon  was  rising,  a  wan,  waning  moon. 
The  lHX>ad  fields  lay  dark  beneat^  and  as 
the  music  ceased,  I  heard  the  sullen  roar 
of  the  sea.  If  my  heart  ached  with  an 
indefinite  longing, — if  it  felt  that  the  airy 
epicurism  of  the  Pacha  was  but  a  sad 
cynicism,  masquerading  in  smiles, — ^if 
I  dreaded  to  a^  whether  the  wisest  were 
not  the  saddest, — if  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  plunging  sea,  and  the  silence  of  mid- 
night were  mournful, — ^if  I  envied  Daisy 
Clover  her  sweet  sleep  and  vigorous  wak- 
ing,— why,  no  one  need  ever  know  it,  nor 
suspect  that  the  brilliant  Minerva  Tattle 
is  a  failure. 
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UTEBATUBE. 

France. — M.  Viollet  Leduc,  one  of 
the  first  of  living  French  architects,  is 
now  publishing  in  numbers,  a  Diction- 
naire  raisonne  de  P architecture  /ran- 
faiee  du  onzieme  au  seizieme  siecUy 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes, 
with  three  hundred  engravings.  Two 
parts  have  already  appeared. 

— A  very  complete  chronological  work  is 
that  of  M.  Andre  DE  Bellecombe,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  already  appeared  at 
Paris,  while  a  third  is  now  in  press. 
With  this  volume  the  entire  chronology 
of  the  human  race,  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  will  be  completed.  The  same  author 
is  about  to  publish  a  universal  history  of 
literature,  art  and  science. 

— A  book  very  warmly,  and  we  judge 
very  justly  praised,  is  Professor  Chastel's 
Etudes  historiques  sur  Pinfluence  de  la 
Charite  durant  lee  premiere  eiecles 
Chretiens  (On  the  Innuence  of  Charity 
during  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity). 
It  was  written  for  a  prize  ofiered  by  the 
French  Academy,  in  order  to  defend  alms- 
giving and  eleemosynary  institutions 
against  the  criticism  of  imprudence  and 
indiscretion  put  forth  by  Malthus,  and 
that  of  uselessness  urged  by  the  Socialists. 
The  prize  was  gained  in  1852,  and  the 
work  is  now  gijren  to  the  public.  The 
author,  is  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory at  Geneva. 

— Sanson,  of  the  Theatre  Franqais,  one 
of  the  first  actors  of  France,  is  about  to 


publish  a  manual  of  the  histrionic  art, 
intended  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
profession.  Its  title  is  Art  Theairalcj 
and  the  critics  unanimously  praise  it  be- 
forehand. 

— An  important  branch  of  the  revolu- 
tionary annals,  is  made  more  widely  and 
completely  accessible  to  the  public,  by  the 
Abb6  Jager,  in  his  lately  published 
Histoire  de  PEglise  de  France  pendant 
la  Revolution.  It  not  only  narrates  the 
events  of  that  great  cataclysm  in  their 
relation  to  the  church,  but  enters  at  length 
into  the  share  which  the  latter  had  in 
bringing  it  about.  It  is  replete  with 
documentary  information,  and  written 
with  great  fairness,  considering  that  its 
author  is  himself  an  ecclesiastic. 

— Alexander  Dumas  is  at  work  on  a 
translation  of  the  dramas  of  Kotzebue. 
As  he  does  not  know  a  word  of  the  ori- 
ginal, he  employs  a  German  who  puts  it 
into  French,  after  which  our  Alexander 
the  Great  comes  in  to  polish  and  finish 
the  job. 

— Phyeiologie  du  Duel  is  the  title  of  a 
curious  work  by  Alfred  d'Almbat. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  regular  treatise  on 
duelling  as  a  collection  of  historical  facts, 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  which  no 
reader  is  likely  to  lay  down  till  he  has 
finished  the  whole.  Of  course  it  relates 
to  the  practice  as  it  exists  and  has  always 
existed  in  Franca,  where  it  difiei-s  consid- 
erably from  the  same  institution  in  other 
countries. 
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^Bidot,  of  Pans,  has  published  in  a 
style  of  unusual  elegance,  a  work  by  M. 
£.  IiANoi£R,  called  Documents  histo- 
riques  sur  la  comedie  franpatse  (Hi&- 
toncal  Documents  on  the  French  Thei^ 
tre).  Our  readers  who  have  been  in 
Paris  will  understand  that  this  does  not 
refer  to  the  French  drama  in  general,  but 
simply  to  the  leading  theatre  of  Paris. 
This  theatre  has  always  stood  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Government,  and 
for  centuries  has  enjoyed  a  sort  of  mono- 
poly, not  only  of  tiie  best  dramas,  but  of 
tlie  best  actors.  Probably  no  other  his- 
trionic establishment  in  the  worid  is 
emially  perfect  in  the  performances  it 
o&rs  to  the  pubUc,  and  certainly  none 
has  been  connected  with  so  long  a  series 
oi  illnstrious  writers  and  gifted  artists. 
Its  history  is  the  history  of  what  is  most 
eminent  in  French  dramatic  literature, 
and  though  M.  Langier  has  not  under* 
taken  to  write  it  with  any  pretension  to 
completeness,  he  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished a  yaluable  mass  of  materials 
which  may  be  used  hereafter  in  such  a 
work. 

GsRMAKT. — For  some  time  past  the 
Augsburg  AUffemeine  Zeitung  has  con- 
tained articles  on  Italian  lit^ture  and 
history,  which,  though  conceived  in  an  ul- 
tra conservative  spirit,  have  been  marked 
by  all  the  qualities  of  uncommon  learning 
and  literary  ability.  Their  author,  Count 
Alfred  von  Neumont,  a  German  diplo- 
mat residing  at  Florence,  has  now  publish- 
ed two  volumes  called  ieitrdge  zur  itor 
Uenischen  Geschichte  (Contributions  to 
Italian  History),  in  whKsh  all  thoughtful 
persons  will  find  instruction.  A  most  in- 
teresting chapter  treate  of  Gkilileo,  and  a 
large  pui  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  Italian  diplomate  and  diplomatic 
relations  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  work  is  dedicated  to  Leopold 
Banke. 

— Julian  Schmidt,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Leipsic  Grenzboten,  a  weekly  maga- 
zine of  ability  and  value,  has  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  History  qfGemuin 
National  Literature  in  the  19th  century 
(Geschichte  der  deutschen  National  litera- 
tur  im  19  Jahrlundert).  It  begins  with 
the  death  of  Schiller,  and  concludes  with 
the  period  immediately  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Henry  Heine ;  the  second  volume, 
which  will  come  down  to  the  present  day, 
is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  is  a  Uberal 
ooDservative,  is  no  admirer  of  the  literature 
he  discusses,  but  not  disposed  to  set  it 
down  as  indicating  the  entire  perdition  of 
the  world.  His  spirit,  if  not  the  most 
generous  and  comprehensive,  is  hopeful; 


and  his  criticisms,  if  sometimes  one-sided, 
are  never  without  the  stamp  of  manly 
good  sense  and  sound  culture. 

— Mr.  Vooumil  Goltz,  an  eccentric  au- 
thor on  his  travels,  has  published  Der 
Kieimtdclter  in  Egypten  (The  Small- 
Citizen  in  Egypt),  winch  those  who  love 
an  exaggerated  style,  iarfetehed  fancies, 
and  absurd  ideas,  may  consult  with  grati- 
fication. 

— Baron  Sternberg  has  published  at 
Leipsic  a  new  novel,  Macargan,  which 
the  German  critics  handle  without  mercy. 
The  only  good  thing  they  find  in  it  is  a 
picture  of  the  court  of  Catharine  11.  of 
Russia,  with  Prince  Potemkin  as  a  pro- 
minent figure.  All  admit  the  author  has 
talent,  but  all  proclaim  that  he  fools  it 
away  quite  shamefully. 

— ^Pleasant  reading  may  be  found  in  the 
Novellen  unci  SchUderumgen  (Novels  ' 
and  Pictures),  by  L.  Steub,  a  collection  of 
little  tales,  fairy  stories,  and  sketches  of 
real  life,  written  in  an  excellent  style  and 
most  agreeable  spirit. 

— The  beautifdl  and  the  sublime  have 
often  enough  served  as  topics  of  literary 
discussion,  but  their  opposites  have  hith- 
erto been  left  undisturbed  by  philoso- 
phers and  book  makers.  But  this  could 
not  endure  for  ever,  and  accordingly  we 
now  have  before  us  a  treatise  called  JE7«- 
thetik  dee  Hdsslichen  (Esthetics  of  the 
Ugly),  by  Prof.  K.  Rosenkranz.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  define  philosophically  and  by 
practical  illustrations  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  the  use  of  the  ugly,  the  disi^ree- 
able.  and  the  vile,  in  art,  literary  as  well  as 
plastic.  Though  it  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory either  philosophically  or  practically, 
it  is  vet  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  recent  German  literature,  and 
may  be  studied  with  profit  by  all  who. 
take  an  interest  in  sestnetic  questions. 

— Professor  Zinkeisen  has  now  com- 
pleted his  History  of  the  Jacobins  (Der 
Jakobiner-Rlub),  whose  first  part  was 
published  some  time  since.  Ite  two  thick 
volumes  form  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  '93,  written  with  indefatigable  re- 
search, all  possible  philosophic  impartial- 
ity, nn  an  animated  and  agreeable  style. 
So  thoroughly  has  the  author  used  his 
materials,  that  his  book  must  serve  as  a 
manual  of  reference  to  future  historians.  If 
it  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  it  is  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  &cte  relating  to  it. 

—A  pocket  collection  of  American  lite- 
rature has  bera  commenced  by  Wigaud, 
the  Leipsic  publisher.  The  first  volume 
contains  selections  from  Cooper,  Irving, 
Dana,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  others,— in  all 
fifteen  tales  and  sketehes. 

— iit»  dem  Saden  (firom  the  South), 
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by  Julius  Von  Wicksdjb,  is  a  series  of 
sketches  by  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
satisfactory  of  the  younger  German  writers, 
who  may  justly  be  classed  in  the  brilliant 
category  of  recent  travelling  authors, 
headed  by  such  names  as  Kinglake,  and 
Thackeray.  The  subjects  treated  in  this 
little  volume  are :  Life  in  the  Harbor  of 
Genoa ;  a  Shipwreck  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an ;  sketches  from  Corsica ;  a  day  in  Gib- 
raltar ;  Cadiz ;  Lisbon ;  Oporto  and  its 
Port  Wine ;  Algiers  and  Constantioe. 

— To  the  list  of  military  memoirs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  1849, 
in  the  Austrian  empire  we  have  now  to 
add  those  of  Field-Marshal  V^elden, 
whose  Episoden  aue  meinem  Leben 
(Episodes  from  my  Life)  has  just  made 
its  appearance  at  Gr&tz.  It  narrates  the 
story  of  the  suppression  of  the  Italian  and 
Hungarian  revolts,  in  so  far  as  its  author 
was  concerned  in  them,  and  is  regarded 
by  Austrian  writers  as  a  very  valuable 
book,  in  a  milit;^  as  well  as  a  historical 
sense.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Wei- 
don  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Haynau,  in  the  command  of  the  army 
operating  against  Hungary,  in  1849. 


LKTTEE  FEOM  H.  a  CARET. 

Dear  Sir, — Hastily  written,  and  at 
first  intended  for  no  eyes  but  your  own, 
my  MS.  appears  to  have  been  hardly  dis- 
tinct enough  for  your  compositor,  who  has 
changed,  and  not  for  the  better,  several  of 
my  words.  There  is,  however,  only  a 
single  case,  in  the  last  pai'agraph,  in  which 
there  is  produced  a  change  of  nense  re- 
quiring correction,  " a  theory  to  republish" 
being  there  substituted  for  "  a  theory  to 
establish."  I  have  republished  no  old 
theories,  but  have  desired  to  establish  a 
new  one.  For  other  reasons,  however, 
than  the  mere  correction  of  literal  errors, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  proof, 
or  the  letter  itself  before  it  went  to  the 
printer.  Although  authorized  in  the  clos- 
ing paragraph,  which  you  have  not  print- 
ed, to  dispose  of  it  as  you  pleased,  I  scarce- 
ly supposed  it  would  meet  the  eyes  of 
others  than  yourself  without  previous  re- 
vising, that  I  might  satisfy  myself  if  the 
private  letter  was  fitted  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic— and  its  reperusal  would  certainly 
have  been  followed  by  some  change  in 
what  was  said  concerning  persons,  al'^ 
though  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
things  would  have  remained  unchanged. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  your  preface.  In  it  you 
speak  of  my  "  complaint,"  in  reference  to 


the  treatment  my  books  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  reviewers,  but  I  certainly 
had  no  intention  to  complain  of  any  one. 
My  sole  object  in  writing  the  letter  was 
to  place  before  a  friend  a  statement  of  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the 
land,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  have  some 
influence  with  him,  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  a  journal  that  may  do 
much  good,  or  evil,  and  of  which  be  is  the 
responsible  head.  It  was  my  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  teachers — ^professors  and 
reviewers — are  actually  behind  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  undertake  to  teach, 
and  are  laboring  to  perpetuate  error  when 
they  should  be  employed  in  disseminating 
truth,  and  that  they  are  so  because  they 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  a  little 
for  themselves.  The  whole  system  of  our 
higher  schools  tends  in  that  direction,  and 
our  young  men  go  to  College  to  learn  that 
which  the  intelligent  among  them  find 
themselves  forced  to  unlearn  when  they 
^iss  into  the  world.  A  student  reads 
Kicardo  and  McCulloch  to  qualify  him- 
self for  teaching  from  the  professorial 
chair,  that  if  the  many  are  every  where 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  few,  they  are  so  in  virtue  of  a  great 
law  of  God,  which  provides  for  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  towards  the 
division  of  mankind  into  two  great  classes 
— the  masters  and  the  slaves.  He  studies 
the  doctrines  of  the  disciples  of  Malthus 
that  he  may  qualify  himself  to  teach  fit>m 
the  pulpit  of  a  Christian  church,  that  if 
poor  men  vnll  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
having  wives  and  children,  those  who  are 
not  poor  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  to 
society,  and  to  their  God,  to  remain  un- 
moved by  their  distress,  and  to  permit 
them,  unassisted,  to  suffer  every  calamity 
"short  of  positive  death," — and  to  teach 
further,  that  if  they  permit  th^  feelings 
to  induce  them  to  "  stand  between  the  er- 
ror and  its  cure  " — &mine  and  pestilence 
— they  are  to  be  regarded  as  aiders  and 
abettors  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  sin. 
He  studies  the  books  of  these  men  that 
he  may  learn  that  it  is  his  duty  to  teach 
that  the  Creator  did  not  provide  a  place 
at  his  table  for  all,  and  that  the  poor  man 
has  no  more  right  to  expect  to  obtain  a 
market  for  his  labor  than  the  wool  manu- 
facturer has  to  expect  a  market  for  his 
cloth.*  He  studies  Mons.  de  Tocqueville's 
celebrated  work,  that  he  may  be  prepared 
to  teach  that  under  an  aristocracy  there 
prevails  an  universal  feeling  of  kindness 
and  good  will,  and  that  inequalityfof  con- 
dition does  not  degrade  the  souls  of  men, 


*  Th«  reader  who  desires  to  iee  thorn  fttrodona  doetrlBes  M\f  set  linlh,  nuij  do  so  on  an  examinattoii 
€f  the  Edlnhorgh  Bevlew  tot  October,  IStf — ^rfc  (JuooDd  Sodal  PhUoeopfay. 
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but  that  with  every  step  forwards  equality, 
the  idea  of  "  right "  disappears  and  ^*  force  " 
takes  its  place,  and  famishes  ^Hhe  only 
guaranty  for  the  future."  He  studies 
him  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  travel 
abroad  and  every  where  admit  that,  while 
aristocracy  tends  towards  equality,  by 
bringing  the  many  nearer  to  the  elevation 
of  the  few,  democracy  tends  towards  the 
equalization  of  conditions,  by  sinking  the 
few  towards  the  lower  level  of  the  mass, 
and  that  the  most  oppressive  of  all  tyran- 
nies is  "the  tyranny  of  the  majority." 
He  studies  Mons*  Guizot,  that  he  may  fit 
himself  worthily  to  represent  this  country 
at  the  courts  of  Europe, — thus  to  furnish 
American  authority  for  the  doctrine  that 
all  who  would  seek  in  any  manner  to 
change  the  existing  relations  of  the  state, 
the  church,  and  the  people,  throughout 
Europe,  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  enemies  of 
social  order  "-^"  anarchists  " — and,  worst 
of  all,  '^  republicans."  He  studies  Mons. 
Chevalier  to  learn  that  the  laws  of  political 
economy  vary  with  time  and  place,  and 
thus  qualify  himself  for  editing  a  journal 
in  which  pro-slavery  shall  be  taught  at 
one  time  and  anti-slavery  at  another,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  may  appear  roost 
likely  to  advance  his  private  interests. 
Having  read  them  all,  and  having  taken 
all  the  degrees,  he  is  led  inevitably  to  the 
conclusions,  that  the  Creator  instituted  no 
laws  for  the  government  of  man — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  science — 
that  expediency  is  the  only  test  of  truth 
and  success,  the  only  test  of  conduct — 
and,  of  course,  that  the  prosperous  knave 
is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion of  his  fellow-men — and  now  he  finds 
himself  qualified  to  occupy  the  judgment 
seat  in  the  court  of  literature,  and  to  de- 
termine upon  the  opinions  that  are  to  be 
taught  to  the  young  generations  growing 
up  around  him. 

Such  being  the  doctrines  of  the  books 
that  are  studied  in  our  schools,  need  we  be 
surprised  at  the  figure  that  is  made  by  the 
students  ?  I  think  not  Of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  one  in  a 
hundred  knowsany  thing  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  system  is  based,  and 
hence  it  is  that  flunkoyism,  to  use  Car- 
lyle's  expressive  word,  is  so  general  among 
them.  "  Why,"  said  Lord  Brougham, "  is  it 
that  Americans  abroad  so  studiously  seek 
to  forget  every  thing  that  at  home  distin- 
guishes their  nation  from  other  nations?  " 
They  do  forget  it,  or  rather  they  have  not 
learned  it.  Hence  it  is  that  it  has  recently 
been  so  justly  remarked  by  a  foreign  di- 
plomatist, speaking  of  .the  late  circular  in 
reference  to  dress,  that  if  we  expect  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  "  lackeys''  among  our 
diplomatic  representatives,  by  discanling 


their  "liveries,"  we  shall  find  ourselves 
disappointed.  Flunkeyism  abroad  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  absence  of  know- 
ledge among  the  teachers  at  home. 

You  think  that  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  interna- 
tional copyright  That  is  your  theory ; 
and  if  it  be  correct,  the  facts  must  prove 
it.  How  stand  the  facts  ?  Does  intellec- 
tual slaveiT  diminish  where  your  system 
is  adopted  ?  Ireland  has  been  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it  for  half  a  century,  but  not 
only  has  she  ceased  to  produce  books,  but 
she  has  almost  ceased  to  produce  men  ca- 
pable of  writing  them.  The  British  pro- 
vinces have  the  system,  but  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  printing  paper  among  two 
millions  of  people  is  less  than  that  of 
a  single  printing  oflBce  in  your  city,  and 
less,  probably,  than  the  average  of  half- 
a-dozen  of  them.  They  produce  no  writ- 
ers, nor  do  they  print  books,  and  in  all 
their  discussions  they  exhibit  intellectual 
slavery  to  a  remarkable  extent.  We 
write  books  and  print  them,  yet  we  have 
not  adopted  the  system.  Can  you  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  these  facts,  so  opposed 
to  your  theory  ? 

We  are  told  that  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  have  recognized  the  rights  of 
foreij2:ners,  and  that  we  must  follow  their 
example.  German  books  in  France  and 
England,  and  French  and  English  books 
in  Germany,  are,  however,  luxuries ;  and 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  them  are  of 
little  more  importance  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  than  is  the  rate  of  duty 
upon  cloves  or  nutmegs.  The  only  case 
of  real  importance,  in  which  the  question 
has  ever  come  before  the  world,  is  the  one 
now  on  the  carpet,  where  two  great  na- 
tions have  the  same  language,  and  are 
producing  daily  the  literary  food  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  and  in  regard  to  that  one  I 
have  never  yet  seen  an  argument  that 
was  entitled  to  carry  with  it  a  conviction 
of  either  the  expediency,  or  the  duty  of 
such  a  measure — nor  jone  that  indicated 
that  its  writer  had  studied  the  question. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
are  few  intelligent  and  disinterested  men 
in  the  country  that  would  not,  on  a 
thorough  examination  of  it,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  copjrright  should  neither  be  perpet- 
ual nor  universal,  and  that  neither  justice 
nor  expediency  requires  our  adoption  of 
the  system  urged  upon  us. 

Until  now,  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  written  a  line  on  this  subject  for 
publication,  having  always  had  entire  con- 
fidence that  such  a  measure  could  never 
be  forced  through  Congress.  It  is  now, 
however,  proposed  to  remove  the  difficul- 
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ty  by  superseding  the  House  of  Ttepresen- 
tatives,  and  placing  the  law-making  power 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  in  that  way  the  friends 
of  the  measure  may  succeed.  If  they  do, 
it  will  be  well  for  Senators  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety  by  inserting  a  provision 
authorizing  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
at  the  shortest  notice,  for  they  will  need 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Of  this  they 
may  rest  assured. 

To  enable  men  to  become  free  in  thought, 
they  must  have  education,  and  that  they 
cannot  hare  without  the  power  of  associa- 
tion with  their  fellow-men.  That  power 
increases  with  every  increase  in  the  va- 
riety of  employments,  and  it  diminishes  as 
that  variety  diminishes.  When  the  car- 
penter and  the  blacksmith,  the  mason  and 
the  millwright,  the  spinner  and  the  weaver, 
the  miner  and  the  smelter  of  ores,  are  en* 
abled  to  take  their  places  among  the  men 
who  follow  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
all  are  enabled  to  combine  their  efforts, 
and  not  only  is  there  then  an  increased 
ability  to  maintain  schools,  but  there 
arises  a  demand  for  intellectual  power  that 
offers  a  premium  on  every  effort  for  its 
improvement  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  pursuit  but  agriculture,  there 
is  no  power  of  association,  little  ability  to 
maintain  schools,  and  little  reason  for 
effort  to  increase  the  intellectual  power, 
because  men  of  every  grade  of  intellect 
are  forced  to  find  employment  in  the  rude 
labor  of  the  field.  More  than  a  century 
since  Montesquieu  told  his  countrymen 
that  ^'  a  nation  of  agriculturists  must  be 
a  nation  either  of  slaves  or  beggars,"  and 
all  experience  proves  that  he  was  right  To 
drive  all  the  nations  of  the  world  into  ag- 
riculture, as  the  sole  means  of  support, 
IB  the  object  of  the  whole  British  system 
of  trade — ^that  system  which  is  taught  in 
nearly  every  college  in  the  Union;  and 
we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  it  tends 
here,  as  every  where,  to  produce  intellec- 
tual slavery.  Look,  I  b^  of  you,  at  all 
the  countries  in  which  that  system  is  per- 
mitted to  obtain,  because  of  the  absence 
of  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  resist  it 
— Ireland,  Portugal.  Italy,  Turkey,  India, 
the  British  Possessions,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  other  Southern  States.  Do  you  find 
intellectual  freedom  growing  in  any  of 
these  ?  Look  next  at  the  countries  which 
have  the  will  and  the  power  of  resistance 


— Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  the  Nor&em  States,  and  now 
even  Spain.  Does  not  intellectual  freedom 
grow  in  all  of  them  as  employment  be^ 
comes  diversified,  and  the  demand  for  in- 
tellectual power  increases?  That  such  is 
the  case  must  be  admitted.  YHiat  is  the 
cause  of  the  difference  ?  In  the  former  the 
farmer  is  not  protected  in  his  efforts  to 
draw  the  artisan  to  his  side,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  depend  upon  distant  mar- 
kets in  which  to  sell  all  he  has  to  sell, 
and  buy  all  he  has  to  buy,  with  great 
waste  of  labor,  and  great  deterioration 
of  his  land.  In  the  latter  he  is  protected, 
and  he  has  a  home  market  in  which  he 
sells  nearly  all  he  raises,  and  buys  nearly 
all  he  consumes,  with  great  economy  of 
labor  and  improvement  of  his  land.  I^ 
then,  you  desire  intellectual  emancipation, 
would  not  your  journal  advocate  proteo- 
tion  to  the  farmer  and  planter  in  their 
efforts  to  draw  the  carpenter  and  black- 
smith, the  shoemaker  and  the  hatter,  the 
spinner  'and  the  weaver,  the  mason  and 
millwright,  the  miner,  the  smelter,  and 
the  founder,  to  their  sides,  and  thus  en- 
able them  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  schools,  the 
collection  of  libraries,  and  the  foundation 
of  institutions  among  themselves  in  which 
education  might  be  carried  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  social  science  ?  Would  it 
not  by  this  course  be  aiding  in  the  emanr 
dpation  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the 
country  from  the  necessity  for  choosing 
between  dispensing  with  education  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  sending  their 
children  to  a  distance,  at  great  cost,  and 
for  little  purpose,  except  Uiat  of  having 
them  educated  in  a  manner  that  unfits 
them  from  appreciating  the  admirable 
S3rstem  under  which  we  live?  I  beg  of 
you  to  reflect  upon  these  questions.  That 
the  day  will  come  when  your  answer  vrill 
be  afBrmative,  and  when  your  journal 
will  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  intellectual 
freedom,  I  feel  assured,  and  equally  well 
am  I  assured  that  when  you  shall  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  neither  duty  nor  ex- 
pediency requires  of  us  any  change  in  the 
present  system  in  relation  to  literary  pro* 
perty. 

I  am  youn  very  truly, 

HxNar  0,  Cabbt. 
AirHfiaftMk '^.  i^  Angost  8th,  1861. 
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THERE  are  fifty  thousand  Tillages,  more 
or  less  in  the  United  States,  in  each  of 
which  an  oration  is  delivered  on  the  4th 
of  July ;  and  the  orator  who  delivers  it, 
when  ne  comes  to  exhort  his  follow-citi- 
sens  on  the  greatness  of  their  responsibi- 
lities, says  invariably  and  solemnly,  ^^  the 
eyes  of  tne  world  are  upon  us ! "  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  general  conviction, 
therefore — among  orators,  at  least — that 
the  people  of  the  universe  have  very  little 
else  to  do  than  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Brother  Jonathan. 

The  same  thought  is  implied  in  the  fre- 
quent remark,  which  we  hear,  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  a  nation,  to  teach  mankind 
the  way  of  republican  righteousness,  by  the 
beneficent  influence  of  our  example.  When 
a  late  distinguished  senator,  who,  with 
all  his  genius  and  virtue,  was  somewhat 
given  to  commonplace,  eloquently  admon- 
ished Kossuth  on  the  wickedness  of  his  de- 
sign for  corrupting  our  national  .virtue, 
observed  with  manifest  seriousness  and 
sincerity,  that  there  was  no  need  of  our 
interfering  in  European  affairs,  because 
Europe  could  be  better  reached  by  '^  the  si- 
lent influence  of  our  great  republican  ex- 
ample." 

Now,  it  is  unpleasant  at  any  time  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  to  prick  the 
windbag  of  his  amour  propre,  and  to  show 
that  he  is  by  no  means  as  stupendous 
a  creature  as  he  fondly  imagines.  Nor  is 
it  any  more  agreeable  to  run  counter  to 
the  self-oompla^ncy  of  a  nation,  or  to  feel 
obliged  to  say  to  it,  in  all  honesty  and 
truth,  that  it  is  not  so  magnificent  a  swell 
as  its  fancy  paints  it,  or  its  flatterers  re- 
present ;  but,  as  we  do  not  share  the  con- 
viction of  many  of  our  countrymen,  as  to 
the  tremendous  and  egregious  figure  they 
cut  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  we  are  forced 
to  tell  them  as  much,  and,  without  wish- 
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ing  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  just  estimate; 
they  may  have  formed  of  their  growing, 
power  and  greatness,  to  explain  frankly 
the  grounds  of  our  unpatriotic  heresy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  almost  mi- 
raculous growth  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  grandeur.  On  the  contrary,, 
we  are  as  proud  as  any  Fourth  of  July 
orator  can  be,  of  those  beneficent,  free  in- 
stitutions, which  have  raised  us,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  from  comparative 
nothingness,  into  the  first  rank  pf  nations. 
We  glory  in  our  success,  not  simply  be- 
cause it  is  success,  nor  because  it  flat- 
ters our  patriotic  instincts ;  but  because 
it  demonstrates,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  of  ourselves,  the  truth 
and  benevolent  efficacy  of  the  demo- 
cratic theory  of  government  But  the 
question  before  us,  is,  not  what  we  are 
ourselves,  nor  what  we  have  proved  to 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  accomplished 
abroad ;  the  interest  the  world  takes  in 
us,  or  more  particularly,  the  opinion  they 
entertain  of  us  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  an. 
example,  though  never  so  good,  and  com- 
mendable, is  scarcely  pot^tial  unless  it 
is  seen.  A  man  with  all  the  virtues  of 
St.  Francis,  if  he  is  shut  up  in  a  closet, 
does  little  to  influence  his  fellows.  Or,  if' 
his  example  be  an  inconsistent  one,  not 
thorough  in  its  springs  and  outward  ac- 
tions, showing  that  it  is  a  deep  and  ine- 
radicable principle  of  his  life, — a  sineere^ 
rooted,  and  vital  part  of  his  whole  being, 
— it  may  become  a  hollow  and  even  a  con- 
temptible show,  worthless  and  corrupting. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  national  example, 
to  be  efficient,  must  depend  upon  the  two 
conditions,  of  persistent  and  honest  uni- 
formity^  and  of  being  known. 

Admitting,  therefore,  all  that  our  boast^ 
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fill  patnots  clainL — and  we  think  we  oould 
show,  by  statistics  and  arguments,  that 
the  wildest  of  their  apparent  exaggera- 
tions are  short  of  the  truth. — admitting 
-our  political  precedence,  our  pnjsical  pros- 
peritj,  our  moral  advancement,  the  gene- 
ral content,  intelligence,  and  just-minded* 
ness  of  the  whole  people, — the  fact  to  be 
considered  is,  what  influence  these  attain- 
ments exercise  over  the  politics  and  opin- 
ions of  Europe.  To  what  extent  are  the 
&cts  of  our  national  existence  known; 
who  appreciates  the  substance  and  breadth 
of  our  greatness ;  what  controlling  power 
•do  we  exert  over  European  questions; 
what  direct  influence  have  we  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  1 

The  United  States  are  yariously  esti- 
mated in  Europe  by  different  classes  of 
men.  Statesmen,  by  the  necessities  of 
their  profession,  hare  a  more  or  less  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  our 
governments,  or  with  the  statistics  of  our 
physical  •  development  They  know  the 
number  of  our  people  and  the  spirit  that 
animates  them;  they  know  the  general 
character  and  ability  of  our  rulers ;  they 
know  our  popular  ambitions ;  but,  with 
all  this,  they  know  little  of  our  real,  solid 
strength.  They  under-estimate  our  integ- 
rity as  a  nation.  Many  of  them  momen- 
tarily expect  that  the  Union  will  fall  to 
pieces,  or  that,  in  a  few  years,  our  society 
will  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a  ser- 
vile and  civil  war.  Others  allege  that  we 
are  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  with- 
out inherent  unity  and  elevation  of  spirit, 
and  too  essentially  weak  to  stand  the 
shocks  of  adversity  and  war.  While  oth- 
ers, again,  suppose  that  the  insane  avidity 
of  conquest,  which  they  say  is  an  insepa- 
rable diaracteristic  of  democratic  states, 
will  impel  us  to  one  foreign  aggression  af- 
ter another,  until  our  territory  shall  have 
become  too  unwieldy  for  management. 
Thus,  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  with  m- 
considerable  exceptions,  trained  in  mon- 
archical theories,  distrustful  of  the  people, 
beholding  in  democratic  extension,  only  a 
lust  for  empire,  and  not  a  peaceful  pro- 
gress, surround  the  future  of  the  young 
republic  with  dangers,  and  shut  then*  eyes 
to  the  real  significance  of  her  history. 
Can  they,  then,  be  said  to  know  the  actu- 
al condition  of  our  affairs  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  persons  we  send 
abroad  as  representatives,  our  ministers 
and  charges,  who  come,  by  nature  of  their 
office,  in  contact  with  the  political  classes, 
do  nothing  to  enlarge  the  opinions  held 
^f  us  abroad,  when  inadequate,  and  no- 
thing to  correct  them,  when  erroneous. 
Selected  less  on  account  of  their  fitness 
for  their  places,  than  because  of  the  parti- 
can  services  they  may  have  rendered,  they 


are,  for  the  most  put,  men  c&nspicaonsl^ 
unfit  for  their  positions, — ignorant  of  the 
language  of  difuomacy.  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  good  manners,  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  diplomacy,  ignorant  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  nations,  and,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  their  own  country.  Or,  if  they  be  not 
so  fatally  deficient  of  capacity,  or  charac- 
ter, as  we  have  descnbed,  they  carry 
abroad  with  them  the  vilest  spirit  of  the 
tuft-hunter  and  the  sycophant.  All 
their  ambition,  then,  is  to  circulate  in 
good  society,  to  dine  with  distinguished 
ministers,  and  hob-nob  ^th  princes  and 
dukes.  A  favor  fiiom  a  King  quite  upsets 
their  understanding.  We  remember  to 
have  met  once  in  Italy,  not  a  thousand 
years  ago,  an  American  ambassador,  whose 
whole  talk  related  to  the  eminent  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  the  present  weak  and  per- 
jured .King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  ex- 
tolled as  a  pattern  of  every  domestic  ex- 
cellence, and  a  model  among  rulers.  No 
court  lacquey,  with  a  red  embroidered 
coat  on  his  back,  could  have  cherished  a 
profounder  regard  for  that  monarch,  or 
expressed  his  admiration  in  more  unmea- 
sured praises.  Yet  this  eulogist  of  royal- 
ty was,  perhaps,  better  than  a  predecessor 
of  his  who  had  befouled  his  legation  with 
the  vices  of  the  debauchee  and  the  drunk- 
ard. He  was  an  exception,  it  is  true,  and 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation;  but,  one  such 
example  of  an  American  diplomatist,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  spreads  more  pre- 
judice i4^nst  us,  and  against  the  cause 
of  republicanism,  than  fifty  years  of  "  the 
silent  influence  of  example  "  can  neutral- 
ise. 

Next  to  statesmen,  the  readers  of  the 
more  intelligent  books  about  the  United 
States,  like  those  of  De  Tocqueville,  Che- 
valier, Von  Raumer,  and  Miss  Martineau, 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  us  and  our 
concerns,  but  not  on  the  whole,  an  accu- 
rate or  complete  Knowledge.  The  writers 
of  those  works  we  believe  to  have  been 
honest;  they  conducted  their  inquiries 
with  a  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  have 
stated  the  results  fairly,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, have  presented  faithful,  as  well  as 
important  views,  either  of  our  manners 
or  policy.  De  Tocqueville's  work,  in  par- 
ticular, is  characterized  by  a  patient  study 
of  facts,  and  fine  philosophical  generaliza- 
tions, but  it  is,  after  all,  superficial,  abound- 
ing in  political  as  well  as  politicoHBconomi- 
cal  mistakes,  and  inspiring  a  distrust  of 
democracy,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  apparent 
eulogies.  But,  if  these  were  more  satis- 
factory, they  could  do  little  towards  in- 
forming public  opinion,  agamst  the  hosts 
of  others,  of  inferior  calibre, — ^the  Trol- 
lopes,  Marryatts,  and  Dickenses,  whose 
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BuratiTes  of  traYel  are  liUle  better  than 
caricatures.  Wliere  one  copy  of  the  more 
dignified  and  stately  work  of  De  Tooquo- 
yille  is  read,  thousands  of  Dickens's 
^^ Notes  "  are  circulated  to  counteract  it; 
or,  where  the  latter  do  not  penetrate,  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  interests  of 
despotism  carry  their  slanderous  witti- 
cisms and  lies.  For  the  press,  it  should 
be  remembered)  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  and 
all  the  other  instrumentalities  by  which 
public  opinion  is  formed,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  governments,  and  fosters  an 
unceasing  and  an  unmitigated  hostility  to 
whatever  makes  in  favor  of  liberalism. 
Every  body  has  observed  how  vehement- 
ly abusive  the  leading  English  journals 
were  towards  America  and  Americans, 
until  an  increasing  commercial  intercourse 
had  softened  the  asperities  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  made  it  the  interest  of  both  to 
cultivate  more  friendly  feelings,  which 
Heaven  strengthen  and  expand!  But 
there  has  been  no  such  relenting  on  the 
continent,  where  the  gazettes  that  are  al- 
lowed to  speak  of  us  at  all,  still  maintain 
the  old  tone  of  banter,  ridicule,  and  abuse. 
There  is  one  of  them  in  particular,  that 
vile  panderer  to  aristocratic  assumption 
and  pride,  GalignanVs  MesBenger.  of 
Paris,  which  purposely  misrepresents  eve- 
ry incident  of  our  affurs,  and  every  trait 
of  our  character.  A  European,  who  should 
form  his  opinion  of  ua,  from  the  meagre 
and  distorted'  accounts  of  this  source, 
must  look  upon  our  society  as  in  a  chaotic 
and'  savage  condition,  destitute  of  all  the 
higher  elements  of  civilization,  and  guite 
given  over  to  the  blackleg  and  the  cut- 
throat. Long  columns  of  murders  and 
outrages;  such  as  may  be  gathered,  by 
considerable  industry,  from  the  records 
of  our  extreme  western  borders,  are  para- 
ded as  incidents  of  our  daily  life,  alterna- 
ted with  the  fantasies  of  Mormonism,  or 
the  terrors  of  servile  insurrection.  The 
Atlaniische  Blatter^  recently  issued  in 
Germany,  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  emi- 
gration among  the  people,  indulges  in  a 
Bunilar  tone  of  remark,  converting  a  ready 
and  vast  power  of  falsification  to  the  ma- 
lignant purpose  of  national  libel. 

What  can  the  '^  silent  influence  of  ex- 
ample" do  against  this  systematic  and 
obstinate  perversion  of  the  truth  ?  What 
can  societies,  which  know  little  of  us,  and 
that  little  conveyed  to  them  through  dis- 
colored mediums,  know  of  the  practical 
workings  of  democracy  in  this  country  ? 
Nor  is  there  much  in  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Americans  who  travel  abroad,  to 
improve  the  prevailing  misconceptions  in 
Burope.  A  large  number  of  our  citizens 
make  the  world  acquainted  with  their 
persons,  not  always  to  our  advantage. 


Man^  of  them,  we  are  happy  to  say,  do 
no  discredit  to  their  origin.  Our  young 
artists,  and  literary  men  especially, — some 
of  our  clergymen,  and  here  and  there  a  mer- 
chant, by  their  intelligence,  and  unobtru- 
sive manners,  produce  the  most  favorable 
impressions.  They  circulate  quietly  in 
the  best  society,  and  by  the  information 
they  diffuse,  as  well  as  by  their  manners, 
commend  their  country  no  less  than  them- 
selves to  a  kind  r^ard.  But,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  nomadic  tribes, — 
commercial  men,  generally,  who,  having 
scraped  up  a  rapid  fortune,  conceive  it 
necessary  to  achieve  a  tour  of  Europe, — 
without  education,  or  refinement,  or  clear 
or  earnest  republican  convictions, — by 
their  ridiculous  aping  of  the  extravagan- 
ces of  foreign  fashion,  and  their  loud, 
blatant,  vulgar  parade  of  their  wealth,  ut* 
terly  repel  and  disgust,  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  good  sense,  but  the  common  people, 
who  often  have  as  nice  a  discernment  of 
the  true  and  delicate  in  manner  as  the 
more  cultivated  classes.  They  are  also 
almost  universally  conservatives,  who  de- 
ride, or  affect  to  despise  the  government 
of  their  country,  professing  great  admira- 
tion of  the  methods  and  doings  of  the 
monarchies,  while  in  every  discussion  of 
the  vital  principles  that  distinguish  be- 
tween despotism  and  democracy,  their 
sympathies  lean,  if  not  avowedly,  at  least 
implicitly,  to  the  side  of  power.  Oh !  how 
bitterly  have  we  heard  the  leaders  of  the 
great  emancipating  movement  of  Europe 
complain  of  this  base  treason  of  the 
Americans,  to  whom  they  naturally  look- 
ed for  support,  but  in  whom  they  only 
foimd  a  mean  and  detestable  affectation 
of  aristocracy.  The  poor  fellows  had  read 
our  constitutions  and  laws,  had  heard  of 
our  prosperity,  had  caught  the  echoes  of 
those  puolic  rejoknngs  in  which  we  iboast 
so  much  of  the  glories  of  republican  free- 
dom, and  they  expected  to  .find  in  every 
native,  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  such 
noble  institutions,  the  friend  of  universal 
liberty. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  common 
people  of  Europe  acquire  no  small,  though 
perhaps  a  vague,  knowledge  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  correspondence  of  their 
firiends  who  have  emigrated  hither,  and 
who  write  back  to  then*  impoverished 
relatives  of  their  easy  success  in  the  life 
of  the  New  World.  In  crossing  the 
Atlantic  on  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
we  saw  a  shabby-looking  German  on 
board  the  vessel,  who  had  been  ill  nearly 
all  the  voyage,  and  only  as  we  neared 
port,  had  b^n  able  to  crawl  on  deck 
to  snuff-  the  fresh  air.  Entering  into 
conversation  with  him,  we  learned  that 
some  six  years  before  he  had  left  his 
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fatherland  to  settle  in  the  West ;  he  had 
oontrived  by  his  labor  to  parchaso  a  farm, 
am  to  stock  it;  a  railroad  was  opened 
near  his  hous^  and  now  he  was  return- 
ing to  his  native  yillago,  with  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bank,  to  persuade  his 
lather,  and  as  many  of  his  neighbors  as 
he  oould,  to  remove  to  the  land  which 
had  been  a  Golconda  to  him.  '^  But  why 
will  you  not  remain  in  Germany,"  we 
asked,  "now  that  you  have  the  means  to 
live  ?  "  His  reply  was,  that  the  "  Freedom 
of  America  was  more  to  him  than  its  op- 

Sortunities  of  fortune.  He  had  left  his 
ome  in  a  condition  not  better  than  that 
of  a  slave ;  he  returned  to  it  the  citizen 
of  a  great  and  noble  nation,  where  he  was 
eligible  to  the  highest  distinctions,  and 
the  equal  of  all  his  fellows,  universally 
respected  as  such.  Gould  he  remain  in  a 
rotten  despotism,  where  the  alternative 
of  his  personal  and  political  subjection, 
was  dvil  war  ?  "  Now,  that  man  was  a 
missionary  of  republicanism,  spreading 
the  aspiration,  if  not  the  knowledge  of 
fireedom,  and  with  his  compeers  of  the 
same  stamp,  working  silent  revolutions 
of  states,  which,  in  the  form  of  emigration, 
move  whole  townships  to  their  exodus. 

But  it  is  evident^  at  the  same  tune,  that 
such  men  rather  kindle  hope,  than  impart 
knowledge.  They  create  a  private  impa- 
tience of  the  restraints  of  despotism  vnth- 
out  communicating  precise  intelligence 
as  to  the  nature  of  republicanism.  They 
cannot  be  said,  therefore,  to  instruct,  or 
form  public  opinion ;  and  the  same  thing 
might  be  remarked  of  the  professed  re- 
volutionists, who,  though  they  have  read 
our  history,  and  caught  inspirations  from 
the  great  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  and 
informed  themselves  of  our  subsequent 
triumphs,  yet  inoculate  their  followers 
rather  with  their  spirit  than  their  know- 
ledge. One  is  often  surprised,  in  oon- 
versing  with  the  liberals  of  Europe,  even 
with  distinguished  men  among  them, 
to  discover  how  litUe  they  really  know 
of  the  genuine  principles  of  republicanism, 
how  much  of  their  liberal  enthusiasm  is 
a  reooil  from  oppression,  mingled  with 
wild  hopes  of  liberty,  and  what  a  chasm 
there  is  between  their  notions  of  what 
government  should  be,  practically,  and 
our  ovm  calm,  firm,  easy-working,  and 
just,  scientific,  political  system.  One  does 
not,  however,  infer  firom  these,  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  European  liberal  for  freedom, — 
seeing  that  it  demonstrates  their  imfitness 
for  evexy  other  political  state  but  that  of 
fireedom, — for  how  can  such  men  abide 
absolutism? — ^but  simply  the  vagueness 
of  their  conceptions,  and  particularly  their 
want  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  institutions.     Had  they  studied  the 


American  example  more,  they  would  now 
entertain  more  consistent  and  enlightened 
political  theories.  They  would  have  been 
saved  from  many  of  the  vagaries  of  So- 
cialism, retaining  only  its  scientific  ele- 
ments, and  their  practical  attempts  at  the 
realization  of  freedom,  would  not  have 
miscarried  with  such  signal  disaster. 

Four  splendid  exceptional  events,  how- 
ever, have  occurred  in  our  foreign  inter- 
course which  have  stamped  themselves 
upon  the  memories  and  hearts  of  many  in 
Europe.  When  the  noble  frigate  the  Man 
cedoniau;  a  war  ship  no  more, 

**  Built  in  the  edipee  and  rigfed  with  eoraes  dark,^ 

but  a  messenger  of  love,  fi^ighted  with 
the  generous,  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  American  people,  to  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  a  thrill  of  electric  joy,  pass- 
ing through  the  frames  of  the  sufferers, 
was  caught  and  carried  round  the  globe, 
as  far  as  the  deed  was  heard.  When,  tooj 
the  inevitable  Jackson  extorted  from  lin- 
gering France,  the  just  dues  of  our  citi- 
zens, on  the  single  condition  of  "  Pay  or 
we'll  make  you,"  the  old  diplomats  of 
Europe,  accustomed  only  to  protooollix^, 
intriguing,  postponing,  ultimatums  and 
tdtimalissimums,  raised  their  drowsy 
heads,  to  ask  with  some  astonishment, 
"Who  is  this  impertinent  young  genius 
that  dares  to  talk  to  a  venerable  monar- 
chy in  this  strain  ?  "  So  also  the  able  re- 
ply of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  impertinences 
of  Hulseman,  fell  with  a  crash  among  the 
mouldy  archives  of  Vienna.  But  no 
event,  we  suspect,  has  been  of  more  effi- 
ciency in  awakening  the  old  world  to  a 
consciousness  of  our  existence,  than  the 
prompt,  decided,  and  glorious  act  of  Cap- 
tain Ingraham,  when,  in  the  face  of  the 
Austrian  fleet,  he  threw  the  national 
aegis  over  the  prostrate  form  of  a  poor 
Hungarian  exile,  and  pointed  to  his  guns. 
The  shout  of  Vite  la  Bepublique,  which 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  circled  around 
the  hills  of  Smyrna,  was  echoed  from  the 
hearts,  if  not  the  voices,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men. 

But  in  spite  of  these  occasional  impres- 
sions, we  cannot  but  think,  in  respect 
to  the  mark  we  make  in  Europe,  that 
the  majority  of  men  really  know  little 
about  us ;  that,  among  the  conservative 
classes,  we  are  grossly  and  wilfully  mis- 
judged ;  that,  among  the  hberal  and  pop- 
ular classes,  we  are  estimated  through  the 
exaggerating  medium  of  hope,  rather  than 
by  any  correct  scientific  standard,  while 
our  political  influence  is  only  indirect  and 
casual,  and  by  no  means  commensurate 
to  our  power  and  station.  Those  patriots 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  stamp,  then,  who 
go  about  like  peacocks,  admiring  their 
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own  prodigious  tails,  are  hardly  justified 
in  their  yanit}'  by  the  actual  facts,  for 
while  they  are  contemplating  themselves 
through  a  glass  of  compound  magnifying 
power  the  world  is  looking  at  them,  when 
it  looks  at  all,  through  an  inverted  tele- 
scope !  Such  is  the  fact,  we  believe,  mor- 
tifying as  it  may  be  to  their  sensitive  self- 
complacency,  and  deplorable  as  we  con- 
fess it  seems  to  us,  for  other  and  better 
reasons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  a  man 
what  the  world  may  think  of  him  if  it  be 
the  supreme  object  of  life  to  take  care  of  the 
main  chance,  letting  the  universe  wag  as  it 
may.  But  to  a  man  whose  life  is  guided  by 
great  principles,  who  cherishes  exalted 
convictions  of  duty,  who  is  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  who  conceives 
that  he  is  the  possessor  of  truths  of  vital 
significance  and  moment,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  that  his  name  should  be 
respected,  that  his  example  should  be 
known,  and  his  influence  felt.  It  is  of 
a  still  greater  consequence  that  a  nation, 
of  high  aims  and  honorable  ambition,  and 
especially  a  nation  that  holds  itself  to  be 
the  depositary  of  the  most  sacred  truths, 
and  in  some  sort  the  representative  ana 
responsible  director  of  a  vast  and  benefi- 
cent movement,  8|;iould  receive  its  due  con- 
sideration and  deference  from  other  people. 

The  nations  of  history  that  have 
moulded  the  destinies  of  humanity — 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  England,  Russia 
— are  the  nations  that  have  asserted  their 
own  titles  to  respect,  not  in  empty  boast- 
ing, but  by  actual  deeds, — while  the  na- 
tions which  have  lingered  in  the  race, 
impressing  no  character  on  advancing 
civilization,  and  leaving  no  footsteps,  even 
in  the  desert, — China,  Japan,  Turkey. 
Portugal,  Spain, — are  the  nations  that 
have  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  ex- 
clusive circles,  and  pursued  no  broad, 
generouS)  world-embracing  policy. 

We  say,  therefore,  wisely  and  after  some 
reflection  that  we  deplore  the  slight 
impression  that  the  United  States  have 
yet  made  on  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
We  deplore  it,  under  no  promptings  of  a 
vain  ambition,  but  from  a  serious  persua- 
sion that  both  we  ourselves  and  the  world 
have  been  losers  by  the  de&ult.  Oiu*  in- 
ternal advancement  has  been  unpar- 
alleled ;  but  we  have  achieved  no  corres- 
ponding external  influence.  We  have  an 
all-sufficient  consciousness  of  our  own 
strength,  but  Christendom  has  failed  to 
recognize  it ;  is.  in  fact,  only  beginning  to 
feel  it  remotely,  putting  us  aside  in  all  the 
great  controversies  of  the  nations,  as 
bearded  men  thrust  aside  an  ungrown 
boy.  or  rather  overlooking  our  existence 
as  though  we  were  not.    Who  has  thought. 


for  instance,  in  the  arrangements  of  "  the 
Eastern  question  "  which  have  now  agUat- 
ed  Europe  for  a  year,  that  the  United 
States  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter ?  Have  they  been  so  much  as  con- 
sulted in  a  single  movement  ?  Are  they 
ever  reckoned  in  these  or  any  other  of  the 
vast  distributions  of  human  interests  and 
human  happiness,  with  all  their  wide  and 
intricate  commercial  relations,  as  one  of 
the  parties  to  be  advised  witn  1  Not  at 
all ;  they  are  not  enumerated  among  the 
Qreat  Powers, — ^are  indeed  left  out  of  the 
calculation,  as  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the 
diseased,  or  the  old  women  are  omitted 
in  a  council  of  war.  But  is  this  a  posi- 
tion for  a  leading  power  of  the  earth'? 
It  is  true,  that  it  may  not  have  been,  and 
may  not  yet  be,  for  our  interest,  to  take 
part  in  European  troubles, — but,  then,  it 
IS  for  us,  and  not  for  others,  to  determine 
how  far  and  when  we  shall  act  or  not  act 
We  must  be  the  masters  of  our  own  des- 
tinies, and  not  mere  ciphers  in  the  world, 
like  the  savage  tribes  of  our  western 
wUdemess.  or  the  remote,  feeble,  degraded 
despised  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  If  we  are 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, — sovereign 
independent,  and  powerful,  let  it  be  so  dis- 
tinctly understood ;  but  if  we  be  not,  let 
us  stop  our  vacuous  boastings,  and  sink 
quietly  down,  like  an  oyster,  in  its  compla- 
cent mud,  satisfied  with  whatever  of  suc- 
culence the  chance  waves  waft  to  our 
shells. 

The  course  of  our  argument  has  brought 
us,  it  will  be  seen,  without  our  intending 
it,  to  a  consideration  of  the  proper  foreign 
policy  of  the  government^  which  is  now 
beginning  to  occupy  the  field  of  American 
politics.  Well ;  we  have  thoughts  on  that 
head  that  we  will  not  suppress.  It  is  clear 
that  thus  far  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  a  foreign  policy.  Our  attention  has 
been  so  absorbed  by  urgent  domestic  ne- 
cessities, that  it  has  left  us  neither  time 
nor  capacity  to  engage  in  the  complicated 
debates  of  the  external  world  j  but  this 
can  be  so  no  longer !  With  commerce 
weaving  a  network  for  us  over  every  sea. 
— with  travelling  and  trading  citizens  in 
every  country, — with  an  expanding  terri- 
tory, that,  while  it  looks  back  to  Europe, 
i^lso  looking  over  to  Asia, — with  a  whole 
continent  and  its  adjacent  islands  to  the 
South,  imploring  either  exploration,  or  pro- 
tection, or  annexation, — with  new  channels 
of  adventure  opening  on  every  side, — ^with 
friendly  nations  struggling  in  the  grasp  of 
contending  despotisms,  and  beseeching  us 
for  sympathy  and  aid, — with  one  neighbor 
of  insatiate  maw  striving  to  monopolize 
the  opulent  markets  of  the  East, — with 
another  imitating  the  ambition  of  Charle- 
magne or  Napoleon,  for  universal  empire, 
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-—in  short,  with  a  thoufiand  raiying  im* 
pulses  and  seductions,  driring  and  solicit- 
ing our  mercurial  and  fearless  people,  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  should  get  inTolved, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not  as  a  goyemment^ 
in  the  great  politicaL  industri^,  and  sodal 
moyements  of  mankind.  We  are,  in  fact, 
already  embarked  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
— ^we  hare  quitted  the  petty  streams  of 
our  inland,  and  the  timid  hiu'bors  of  our 
coast, — and  there  is  no  course  left  for  us 
hot  to  guide  the  gallant  vessel  of  state, 
cleaving  the  outer  tides,  with  all  a  sea- 
man's prudence  and  a  seaman's  tact,  and 
yet  with  all  a  seaman's  daring,  and  a  sea- 
man's dauntless  energy. 

**Tb6ra  lies  tfa«  port;  the  retsel  paft  her  eallfl, 
There  ^oom  toe  dkrk,  broAd  i 


The  problem  for  us,  then,  is  not  whether 
we  shall  have  a  foreign  policy,  for  that,  as 
we  contend,  is  already  decided  by  events, 
but  what  that  policy  shall  be.  How  shall 
we  deport  ourselves  towards  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  1  What  position  shall 
we  assume  in  their  controversies  ?  What 
character  and  course  do  we  mean  to  assert 
for  ourselves? — these  are  the  imminent  and 
clamorous  questions  of  the  time.  They 
are  questions  which,  in  one  aspect,  bristle 
with  difiSculties,  but  which,  in  another  as- 
pect, are  of  the  readiest  solution.  If  we 
mean  to  launch  forth  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  existing  diplomacy, — by  which 
we  mean, — if  we  design  to  conduct  our 
affairs  according  to  the  traditional  laws  of 
intrigue,  cunning,  management,  chicanery 
and  deceit,  which  are  the  accepted  meth- 
ods of  courts  and  bureaus. — we  shall  be 
plunged  at  once  into  endless  embarrass- 
ment ;  but,  if  wo  desire  simply  to  adhere 
to  our  own  convictions  of  right  and  duty, 
avoiding  all  entangling  alliances,  and  dis- 
daining all  complicated  and  juggling  ma- 
noeuvres, but  asserting  our  own  principles 
at  all  hazards,  the  way  for  us  is  clear — 
not  wholly  free  from  embarrassments,  but 
free  of  dishonor,  doubt,  disgrace.  A  man 
of  high  honor,  instinct  with  generous,  un- 
selfish ambition,  though  sunk  in  a  morass 
of  perplexities,  will  pick  his  way  finally 
to  the  firm  dry  land ;  while  a  man  of  ex- 
pedients, of  pretexts,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  of  a  low  order  of  policy, 
will  wriggle  himself  the  deeper  into  the 
mire  at  every  step,  and  at  last  perish  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  devices-  "  Honesty," 
says  the  old  adage,  "  is  the  best  policy," 
and  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown 
that  there  is  the  very  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  homely  proverb. 

Tell  us,  we  repeat,  what  an  upright, 
sympathetic,  fearless  man, — a  man  of  un- 
equivocal, unswerving  principles. — would 
do  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and  fel- 
lows ;  tell  us  what  aims  he  would  cherish 


what  deportment  he  would  maintam,— > 
what  prudent  and  wise,  but  nnfailmg 
maxims  he  would  lay  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  his  bemg ;  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  ou^t  to  be  the  foreign,  as  well  as 
the  domestic  deportment  of  a  great  nation  I 
For  natbns  are  but  larger  men,  governed 
by  the  same  rules  of  caution,  justice,  gen- 
erosity, and  Christian  sjrmpathy  and  prin- 
ciple. I^ve  that  it  is  best  for  a  man  to 
be  controlled  only  by  the  probabilities  of 
his  commercial  success, — ^prove  that  the 
circle  of  his  interest  and  that  of  his  im- 
mediate family  ought  to  be  the  horizon  of 
his  endeavors  and  hopes, — prove  that  he 
has  no  vital  connection  with,  or  joint  re- 
sponsibility for  his  race, — i^d  then  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  prove  the  same  low 
theory  of  existence,  as  the  true  policy 
of  that  man's  nation !  But  admit,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Christianity,  and  its  heir 
and  legatee.  Democracy,  have  revealed  a 
higher  and  nobler  ideal  of  life,  and  then 
you  admit  that  nations  are  moral  bemg& 
bound  to  a  rigid  obedience  to,  and  an  active 
prosecution  ofj  all  the  laws  of  human 
duty,  according  to  their  condition. 

Now,  the  United  States,  in  reference  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  are  placed 
**  percizely ,"  as  Ckneral  Ogle  would  say, 
in  this  relation.  They  are  young,  fresh, 
and  surpassingly  vigorous,  abounding  in 
wealth,  exulting  in  strength,  and  eager  for 
action.  They  come  of  a  race,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  seemingly  endowed  with  a  death- 
less spring  and  vitality, — a  race  which 
crushed  old  Rome,  when  Rome  oppressed 
the  world — which  reared  the  stupendous 
structure  of  British  enterprise — which  im- 
pelled the  armies  of  the  Reformation — 
which  planted  in  the  new  world  the  hardi- 
est of  its  colonists,  to  grow  into  a  mighty 
people — and  which  now,  commanding  the 
citadel  as  well  as  the  outposts  of  civiliza- 
tion, wields  the  destinies  of  all  the  tribes. 
They  have  been  reserved  by  Providence, 
moreover,  for  the  possession  and  the  exem- 
plification of  the  most  beneficent  theory  of 
government  that  was  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man.  On  the  contrary,  the  elder  nations 
which  are  not  wholly  efiete,  excepting,  pei^ 
haps,  England  and  Russia,  are  undergoing 
a  process  of  slow  decomposition.  Burdened 
with  debts,  a  prey  to  rapacious  rulers, 
cramped  by  innumerable  fetters  of  tradi- 
tion and  usage,  exhausted  through  long 
years  of  suffering  and  the  unreoompensing 
expenditures  of  war,  liable  at  any  moment, 
and  always,  to  flurries  of  revolution,  their 
only  splendors  are  of  the  past,  the  phos- 
phorescence of  decay,  and  their  only 
springs  of  animation  the  buried  and  sup- 
pressed hopes  of  an  ignorant  and  injured 
common  people.  Great  Heavens !  can  we, 
can  any  American  hesitate  as  to  the  great 
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part  his  country  ought,  and  is  clearly 
called,  to  play  inf  the  rapidly  developing 
drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

What !  exclaims  some  tremulous  Aspen, 
vho  has  money  in  the  funds,  and  who 
suspects  by  this  time  that  he  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  rabidest  dis- 
dples  of  Young  America, — would  you 
have  the  United  States,  like  an  opium- 
crazed  Chinese, 

MBon  a  mqfk  and  tUt  at  all  they  meet." 

Must   they,  the  Anacharsis    Clootz  of 
nations,  proclaim  themselves  the  "  orators 
of  the  human  race,"  the  champions  of  a 
second  universal  confederation,  or,  like  a 
Don  Quixote  of  democracy,  go  searching 
the  world  for  forlorn  damsels  to  protect  ? 
We  answer  that  we  are  not*  aware  that 
any  such  extravagance  is  implied  in  what 
we  have  said.    We  have  stated  simply  a 
few  general  facts,  obvious  and  incontesta- 
ble mcts,  about  the  inadequate  conception 
they  hold  of  us  abroad,  the  rank  we 
ought  to  aim  at,  and  the  means  we  pos- 
sess of  attaining  our  true  rank,  if  we 
should  come  to  consider  it  desirable.   Nor 
have  we  hinted  at  any  procedure,  as  in 
the  least  eligible,  which  a  right  and  large- 
minded  gentleman  might  not  adopt  in  the 
management  of  his  more  private  sphere. 
Why,  then,  should  tremulous  Mr.  Aspen, 
who  has  nioney  in  the  funds,  get  an  ague- 
fit  ?    Why  should  he  impute  to  us  a  pur- 
pose of  ubiquitous  filibusterism,  when  he 
scarcely  apprehends  what  we   are  at  1 
Wliy  start  at  our  poor,  feeble  sentences, 
as  if  he  heard  in  them  the  trumpet-call 
of  Lutzow's  wild  and  desperate  chase  7 
Let  him  quiet  his  fears,  let  him  fumble 
his  funds,  our  intentions  are  as  peaceable 
as  the  carols  of  the  morning  birds. 

Let  us,  however,  be  a  little  more  explicit. 
The  United  States,  we  have  said,  must 
have  a  foreign  policy — good  or  bad,  wise 
or  foolish,  self-advancing  or  self-debasing, 
they  must  have  it,  for  they  cannot  escape,  if 
they  would,  the  position  forced  upon  them 
by  their  relations  to  the  world.    They  can- 
not cut  the  web  of  trade  which  they  have 
thrown  round  the  globe ;  they  cannot  se- 
clude themselves  from  all  contact  with 
other  nations ;  they  cannot  fly  from  the 
contagion  of  sympathy ;  they  cannot  leap 
the  bounds  of  knowledge,  nor  avoid  the 
dominion  of  morals  and  religion.     Yet, 
trade,  contact,  sympathy,  knowledge,  re- 
ligion, all  compel  them  to  a  decision  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  must  bear  themselves 
in  their  international  intercourse.    What 
should  that  decision  be  ?    Manifestly,  un- 
der its  several  heads,  as  follows:  1st,  a 
rigid    fidelity  to  the    great    democratic 
principle,  which  is  the  essence  of  our 
national  life ;  2d,  a  prompt  and  full  pro- 


tection of  every  citizen,  guiltless  of  wrong, 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  whoever  he  may 
be;  3d,  an  exact  fulfilment  to  the  very- 
letter  of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  at 
every  cost ;  4th,  the  exclusion  from  this 
western  continent  of-  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  as  proclaimed  by  Monroe, 
and  applauded  by  Webster,  Adams,  Clay, 
and  Jackson  at  home,  and  by  Canning 
and  Brougham  abroad ;  6th,  the  discoun- 
tenancing of  all  schemes  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion, coupled  with  a  willin^ess  to  receive 
into    the  Union  new  nations,  that  are 
thoroughly  republican  in  their  govern- 
ment and  their  societies ;  6th,  the  ready- 
acceptance  and  pursuit  of  all  opportum- 
ties  for  enlarged  commerce ;  and  finally, 
an  avowed  and  unreserved  sympathy  with 
people  struggling  for  their  emancipation, 
the  earliest  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence, and  a  guaranty  of  that  indepen- 
dence, when  once  established,  agamst  the 
forcible  interference  of  other  nations,  and 
in  support  of  the  uniform  and  acknow- 
ledged public  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

For,  be  it  observed  of  these  several 
particulars,  that  if  we  are  untrue  to  any 
of  them,  wo  place  ourselves  alarmingly  in 
the  back^und ;  if  we  are  not  faithful 
to  our  fundamental  principle,  we  shall  be 
no  less  than  stupendous  hypocrites ;  if  we 
do  not  protect  our  citizens,  we  shall  con- 
fess a  disgraceful  hnpotence,  and  prove  our- 
selves recreant  to  the  prime  object  of  all 
government ;  if  we  disregard  treaties,  we 
shall  be  faithless  and  unworthy  of  future 
trust;    if  we  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
Monroe,  we  i^l  nullify  our  own  example 
and  stultify  our  most  serious  declarations  > 
if  the  lust  of  conquest  seize  us,  we  shall 
become  robbers,  though  we  may  not  close 
our  bowels  of  compassion  to  those  who 
clamor  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
free  commercial  intercourse,  who  call  upon 
us,  by  the  remembrances  of  the  foreign 
assistance,  through  which  wq  accomplish- 
ed our  own  independency,  to  interpose 
our  authority  agwnst  the  wanton,  cruel, 
and  presumptuous  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  by  the  continental  despotisms, 
or,  who,  having  achieved  their  emancipa- 
tion, are  eager  to  ^are  in  the  strength  and 
glory  of  om*  federal  union. 

The  majority  of  its  points,  we  are  sure, 
will  meet  an  extensive  welcome  in  this 
community.  No  American  can  wish  that 
our  republic  should  be  other,  in  any  of  its 
bearings,  than  a  democratic  republic ;  no 
American  can  be  reasonably  opposed  to 
the  pacific  extension  of  commerce;  no 
American  out  of  Sing  Sing  or  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  would  wish  to  deny  the  sanctity 
of  treaties-  As  to  the  protection  of  all 
citizens,  the  recent  demonstrations  on  the 
Koszta  aifair  have  settled  that;  and  so. 
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the  onlj  reservations  or  controversies  our 
schedule  suggests,  must  relate  to  the  form 
in  which  it  has  presented  the  subjects  of 
annexation  and  intervention.  But  these 
are  the  touchstones,  as  well  as  the  key- 
stones too,  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  it  is 
consequently  incumbent  on  us  to  explain 
and  defend  them  more  at  length. 

No  trembling  conservative  can  be  more 
profoundly  convinced  than  we,  that  the 
V36t  interests  of  the  American  people  look 
to  a  concentration  rather  than  a  dispel^ 
sion  of  their  powers.  We  have  land 
enough,  more  than  can  be  occupied  and 
cultivated  for  two  hundred  years, — we 
enjoy  already  every  variety  of  climate  and 
every  character  of  soil ;  we  have  no  for- 
midable neighbors  to  threaten  our  progress 
in  any  direction :  and  we  have  no  need  of 
conquests,  either  to  insure  our  future  ex-i 
pansion  or  to  fortify  our  present  tenures. 
The  projects  of  colonial  aggrandizement, 
therefore,  which  some  put  forth,  are  as  un- 
called for,  as  they  are  unprincipled.  They 
would  distract  our  energies,  if  entered  up- 
on, waste  our  resources,  retard  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  and  the  arts,  ex- 
cite sectional  animosities,  provoke  foreign 
wars,  and  if  successful,  add  nothing  e&- 
sential  to  our  internal  strength.  No  na- 
tion that  ever  existed  had  less  to  expect 
from  violent  aggressions  than  ours;  to 
none  is  the  example  of  barbarous,  old,  all- 
conquering  Rome,  which  has  been  con- 
spicuously cited  to  inspire  us,  less  appli- 
cable ;  for  to  none  is  the  arbitrary  genius 
of  military  enterprise  more  repugnant,  or 
the  gentle  arts  of  peace  more  congenial. 
Away,  then,  with  the  mad  schemes  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  with  which  the 
savage  lust  of  frontier  adventure  strives 
to  impregnate  the  restless  excitability  of 
our  people !  But,  though  we  oppose  the 
frenzy  of  territorial  acquisition,  let  us  not 
oppose  the  fair,  gradual,  legitimate  growth 
of  the  natioiv!  The  concentration  of  our 
capital  and  industry  on  the  opportunities 
we  already  possess,  the  careful  yet  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  internal  resources, — ^the 
energetic  pursuit  of  present  advantages, — 
the  advancement  and  perfecting  of  the 
civilizing  tendencies  now  at  work, — these 
must  be  our  prime  objects,  but  a  Chi- 
nese exclusiveness,  an  iron-ringed  and 
churlish  repulsion  of  foreign  accretions, 
must  never  be  thought  of.  If  there  are 
nations  about  us,  Canada  or  Mexico,  eager 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  our  federal 
union, — if  they  are  poor,  dependent,  dis- 
tracted alone,  while  they  would  become 
rich,  vigorous  and  happier  united,  let  us 
not  forbid  the  banns  of  marriage,  but 
welcome  them  to  our  arms,  with  a  bride- 
groom's embrace,  not  for  their  good  only, 
but  for  ours.    For  we  believe  devoutly 


that  the  federal  relatx>n  is  the  true  rd*- 
tion  for  all  people, 

**The  anlty  and  married  calm  of  atatoa,* 

bearing  the  richest  fruit,  sanctifying  and 
sweetening  intercourse  with  delicious 
friendships,  while  the  old  treaty  relation  is 
a  cold,  casual  and  licentious  cohabitation, 
a  bondage  of  fear  and  feebleness,  and  ex- 
posed to  perpetual  strifes.  The  latter  is 
uncertain  and  wilful,  the  former  constitu- 
tional and  permanent.  The  one  depends 
on  the  caprice  of  monarchs  and  majori- 
ties,— the  other  is  fixed  by  eternal,  ever 
strengthening  law.  The  one  is  a  mere 
alliance,  as  fragile  as  the  whims  of  those 
who  arc  parties  to  it ;  but  the  other  is  a 
union,  steel-clasped  and  cemented,  yet 
fiuent  with  freedom.  Thus,  while  the 
older  nations  of  Europe  exhibit  the  spec- 
tacle of  hostile  camps,  which  enjoy  peace 
during  temporary  truces  only,  these  thir- 
ty nations  of  the  new  world  are  joined  in  a 
perpetual  amity,  each  free,  yet  as  a  whole 
harmonious.  The  principle  of  federal  uni- 
on, in  short,  is  the  highest  principle  of 
political  connection  known  to  man,  and 
wherever  it  is  permitted  to  extend,  will 
carry  with  it  the  blessings  of  peace,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  popular  enlighten- 
ment, even  until  the  world  shall  be  em- 
braced in  that 

*  Immortal  league  ot  Iota,  wfaioh  brings 
Oar  free,  broad  empire,  state  with  statoi'* 

As  to  what  our  screed  of  doctrine  as- 
serts in  regard  to  intervention,  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  declaration  that  we 
mean  to  uphold  the  recognized  interna- 
tional law  of  the  world,  against  all 
wanton  violations  of  it,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Webster,  that  we  are  prep«red 
"  to  protect  neutrality,  to  defend  neutral- 
ity, and,  if  need  be,  to  take  up  arms  for 
neutrality."  It  brings  us,  we  admit, 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  policy  pro- 
claimed by  certain  European  sovereigns, 
at  the  Congresses  held  successively  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Troppau,  Laybacfa, 
Verona,  and  Vienna^  but  that  was  a  policy 
which  substituted  their  own  arbitrary  wiU 
for  the  long  settled  and  clearly  recognized 
international  law  of  Christendom.  The 
maxims  announced  during  those  colossal 
plots  against  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
dignity  of  nations  were,  1st,  that  all  pop- 
ular and  constitutional  rights  were  held 
only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  or  in  their 
own  language,  **  that  useful  and  necessary 
changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  states,  ought  only  to  emanate 
from  the  free-will  and  well  weighed  con- 
viction of  those  whom  God  h€U  intrusted 
with  power  J — while  all  that  deviates  from 
this  line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder, 
commotions,  and  evils  far  more  insuffer- 
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ibk  tlian  those  they  pretend  to  remedy,'' 
which  was  an  unblushing  allegation  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings:  and  2d,  the 
r^ht  of  the  sovereigns  to  interfere  in  the 
a&irs  of  other  nations,  or,  to  use  their 
own  words  again,  '^  their  undoubted  right 
to  take  a  hostile  attitude  in  regard  to 
those  states,  in  which  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  may  operate  as  an  ex- 
ample ;"  which  means  their  right  to  sup- 
press attempts  at  popular  enfhmchisement, 
wherever  they  might  be  made. 

Now,  against  the  first  of  these  atrocious 
doctrine^  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
is  an  open,  direct  and  standing  protest ; 
for,  if  it  be  true,  then  our  very  existence 
as  a  free  people  is  an  act  of  rebellion,  a 
state  of  anarchy,  a  daring  resistance  of 
the  will  of  God !    But  against  the  second 
of  them,  no  less  flagrant  an  outrage  on 
public  law  and  national  rights,  no  nation 
that  has  had  the  power  to  enforce  its 
words  with  cannon  shots,  has  yet  protested. 
Individuals,  both  writers  and  speakers, 
have  denounced  it,  as  an  abominable  doc- 
trine,— feeble  and  oppressed  nations  have 
denounced  it,  and  perished  in  the  act, — 
but  it  has  never  been  put  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  sword^  or  any  fair  and  equal 
encounter.    It  reigns  supreme  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  has  written  itself  in 
letters  of  blood  on  eveiy  plain,  has  built 
itself  a  hundred  monuments  of  human 
bones.    When  Spam  restored  the  liberal 
constitution  of  1812 — ^when  Naples  revolt- 
ed against  the   tyrannical  Ferdinand — 
when  Sardinia  rose  for  its  constitutional 
rights — when  Poland,  with  a  cry  of  agony, 
sprang  from  under  the   footstep  of  the 
trampling  Russ — when    Germany  rung 
with  the  patriotic  cry  of  German  unity — 
when  Hungary,  by  a  series  of  gallant  and 
glorious  battles,  had  repelled  the  Austrian 
invader  from  her,  and,  in  the  eloquent, 
touching  tones  of  her  great  leader  pro- 
claimed her  original  independence — ^when 
Rom^  catching  from  the  noble  spirit  of 
Mazaani  some  of  her  ancient  virtues  and 
her  ancient  valor,  expelled  her  oppressors. 
— the  banded  despots  of  that  infamous 
league,  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  stood  by, 
like   vultures  watching    their    prey,    to 
mangle,  crush,  and  extinguish  the  rising 
sentiments  of  liberty.    The  whole  history 
of  Europe,  indeed,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  one  continuous  scene  of  mon- 
strous and  brutal  outrages,  inflicted  by  the 
parties  to  the  pact  of  despotism,  on  people 
-over  whom  they  had  no  legitimate  control, 
against  the  established  law  of  nations, 
And  against  all  justice,  and  all  humanity. 
Now,  we  say^  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty,  the  only  wise,  and,  in  fact,  safe  policy, 
for   the    United   States,  as  a  free  and 
Christian  nation,  as  a  nation  njecting 


utterly  and  with  loathing  the  infernal 
system  of  the  monarchs,  to  protest  against 
it  totis  viribua^  on  every  occasion,  and 
at  any  risk.  We  say,  that  whenever  any 
of  these  unhappy  mediatized  nations  shaU 
rise,  with  unanimous  and  concentric  wilL 
to  cast  off  foreign  oppression,  our  sympa^ 
thies  should  be  allowed  to  rush  forth 
exuberantly  to  its  encouragement  and  aid ; 
and  that,  when  it  shall  have  expelled  the 
intruder,  we  should  at  once,  and  gladlr, 
recognize  its  independence,  and  guard  it, 
if  need  be,  against  the  pillage  of  the  im- 
perial incendianes.  All  that  such  a 
guaranty  implies  would  be  an  earnest  and 
decided  protest,  in  the  name  of  violated 
law  and  outraged  humanity,  against  a 
gigantic  usurpation  and  fraud.  Coming 
from  the  fresh  young  Republic  of  the 
West, 

**Her  cheela  aglow,  and  treoees  wildly  flowing,* 
echoing  from  the  hill  sides  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,   along   the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danul^,  that  voice  of 
solemn,  heart-felt  protest,  would  be  heard 
among  the  palaces  of  the  tottering  dynas- 
ties, iSce  the  roar  of  advancing  tiiunder. 
It  would  be  wafted,  on  its  passage,  by  the 
ascending  sighs  of  the  prostrate  nations ; 
it  would  giU;her  into  one  the  voices  of 
good  men  every  where,  and  it  would  fall 
upon  the  startled  ears  of  the  conspirators, 
like  a  blast  from  the  last  trumpet  calling 
them  to  judgment    Had  such  a  protest 
been   uttered,  at  the  outset  (but  alas, 
there  was  then  no  one  to  utter  it),  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  Europe 
would  now  be  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
what  it  is, — the  destroying  powers,  whose 
insolence  has  grown  with  their  impunity, 
would  have  withheld  their  smiting  hand, 
and  suffered  the  tormented  nations  to  go 
free. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
that  such  a  course  would  result  in  war. 
Apart  from  this  extreme  hazard  of  pro- 
voking a  universal  rising,  in  the  present 
uneasy  condition  of  the  European  popu- 
lations, we  do  not  believe  that  any  nation 
would  be  found  bold  enough  to  engage  in 
a  contest  with  an  active  and  powerful 
foreign  antagonist,  against  the  known 
public  law  of  the  civilized  world.  We 
say  the  public  law  of  the  world,  because 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  like  the  individ- 
ual members  of  society,  stand,  in  respect 
to  each  other,  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
having  but  one  law  for  all.  That  law^ 
accor£ng  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage,  according 
to  received  writers,  is  the  complete,  sov- 
ereign, exclusive  independence  of  each 
nation,  so  long  as  it  trespasses  on  no  other 
nation.  All  nations,  therefore,  are  inter* 
ested  in  maintaining  it,  as  much  as  indi* 
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vidoals  are  interested  in  muntaining  the 
laws  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 
But,  if  it  is  to  be  thrown  aside  by  the  sup- 
porters of  absolutism  whenever  it  pleases 
them,  then  it  must  be  disregarded  by  the 
supporters  of  freedom  whenever  it  pleases 
freemen.  There  cannot  be,  in  reason  or 
equity,  a  right  of  intervention  for  one, 
and  no  right  ct  intervention  for  the  other, 
— a  right  of  systematic  and  persistent 
combination  for  the  despots,  but  no  right 
of  combination  for  the  democrats.  If  the 
monarchs  engage  in  a  Holy  Alliance,  the 
people  must  counteract  them  by  another 
Holy  Alliance,  in  the  spirit  of  B  Granger's 
well-known  and  beautiful  poem.  Should 
a  war,  however,  spring  out  of  it,  in 
what  more  noble,  just,  or  magnanimous 


battle  could  a  great  people  engage  1  Un- 
like the  contests  which  have  so  often  de- 
solated our  poor  earth,  it  would  not  be  a 
strife  for  territory,  for  a  line  of  succession, 
for  the  claims  of  rival  princes,  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  weak,  but  a  glorious  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity, — 
tor  the  stricken  rights  of  nations,  for  the 
violated  majesty  of  law,  for  enlarged  hu- 
man intercourse,  and  the  golden  rule  of 
Christian  civilization,  now  arbitrarily  sup- 
planted by  barbaric  power.  Let  not  the 
United  States,  then,  shrink  from  a  cham> 
pionship  which  woiild  place  them  as  the 
vindicator  of  law,  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  leader  in  the  great  work  of 
national  emancipation,  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  nations,  to  all  coming  time. 
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THE  important  parts  which  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Continent  of  Europe  have 
borne  in  advancing  religious  as  well  as 
political  liberty,  give  additional  interest  to 
their  history  and  constitution,  beyond 
what  attaches  to  them  as  mere  nurseries 
of  learning  and  science. 

They  were  the  natural  correctors  of  the 
material  spirit  of  the  masses  and  the 
ignorant  pride  of  the  nobles  and  princes. 
Their  influence  on  the  former  class  is  not 
less  important  in  a  free  population  like  our 
own. 

The  jurists  which  they  produced  be- 
came the  counsellors  of  princes ;  heretics 
found  refuge  behind  university  privileges. 
To  them  is  due  Canon  law  in  place  of  ar- 
bitrary rule  in  the  church.  It  was  the 
influence  of  university  professors  which 
established  the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican 
church,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is 
subordinate  to  that  of  general  coundis. 
The  same  was  held  at  Vienna  and  Prague, 
as  well  as  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Strange- 
ly enough,  Vienna,  the  oldest  after  Prague, 
was  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

It  was  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Wit- 
t^berg,  that  Luther  had  strength  to  sus- 
tain himself  against  the  immense  ecclesi- 
astical power  of  the  time. 

The  authority  of  learning  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  throngs  of  admiring  students 
gave  him  an  influence,  of  whidi,  as  mere 
monk,  he  must  have  been  destitute. 


In  the  universities  was  developed  the 
old  German  love  of  liberty  and  high  sense 
of  personal  individuality,  personal  right 
and  honor,  personal  immortality. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  15  th 
century,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  German  universities,  the  academi- 
cal freedom  of  the  student,  began  to  ap- 
pear.   Originally,  they  had  been  framed 
on  the  Parisian  model ;  the  monastic  sys- 
tem of  discipline  had  prevailed,  most  of 
the  students  living  in  great  buildings  or 
colleges  as  in  the'Sorbonne,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  teachers,  and  mostly 
on  foundations  for  the  support  of  stu- 
dents, called  bursae ;  whence  bursati,  and 
the  German  burscho,  fellow.     These  col- 
leges, as  is  now  the  case  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  formed  the  university.    All 
this  is  now  totally  changed.    In  the  brief 
words  of  a  correspondent  from  Bonn,  the 
students  live  where  they  please,  do  what 
they  please,  and  there  are  no  recitations. 
The  same  principle  of  liberty  attaches  to 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  who,  at  least 
until  since  the  late  revolution,  have  dis~ 
cussed  all  questions  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom,  untrammelled  by  either  the  poli- 
tical or  religious  authorities  in  the  state. 
The  essential  of  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
according  to  Prof.  Dahlmann,  is  the  right 
for  each  one  of  teaching,  within  the  bounds 
of  his  professorship,  what  seems  to  him 
true  and  good ;  for  scientific  truth  is  bo 
object  of  legislation.    Prof.  Mohl,  also, 
speaking  of  the  maxim  of  unlimited  spirit- 
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ual  liberty,  calls  its  limitation,  not  only  a 
great  wrong,  bnt  a  great  absurdity,  as  its 
prohibition  can  always  be  eluded. 

The  same  r^^ations  should  undoubt- 
edly apply  to  this  species  of  liberty  as  to 
the  liber^  of  the  press  in  England  and 
America, — ^the  university  teacher  having 
no  more  right  than  any  other  citizen  to 
attack  the  rights  of  the  state,  existing 
institutions  or  individuals. 

A  German  university  consists  generally 
of  four  or  five  faculties,  the  Theological, 
the  Jurisprudential,  the  Medical,  the 
Administrative,  and  the  Philosophical  or 
general  Sdentiiic.  Each  faculty  has  a  head 
called  the  decuius,  and  oontams  thj^se 
grades  of  professors  or  teachers.  1.  The 
professores  ordinarii,  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment and  receiving  a  liberal  salary, 
dependhig  for  its  amount  somewhat  up- 
on merit,  on  an  average  1500  thalers.  2. 
Professores  eztraordmarii  for  the  same 
branches,  or  particular  parts  of  them,  to 
whom  the  government  looks  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  first  class ;  who  also,  commonly 
receive  a  salary  about  half  as  great  as  that 
of  the  ordinarii  professors.  3.  Privatim 
docentes,  composed  of  all  graduates  who 
choose  to  offer  themselves ;  who,  on  a  slight 
examination,  receive  license  to  teach  the 
subjects  on  which  they  lecture,  being  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  decanus  or  dean 
of  their  &culty.  From  among  them  the 
extraordinary  professors  are  commonly 
diosen.  The  privatim  docentes  are  paid 
no  salary,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  fees 
of  students,  who  attend  their  lectures  in 
greater  or  less  numbers,  according  to  their 
merit  or  popularity,  being  perfectly  free 
in  this  respect. 

Each  professor,  of  whatever  rank,  is 
obliged  to  give  both  public  and  private 
lectures ;  for  the  former  he  receives  no- 
thii^,  for  the  latter  a  remuneration  from 
each  student,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  per  week.  The  fee  varies 
fit>m  3  thalers  to  20  thalers  per  semestre. 
the  thaler  being  equivalent  to  about  70 
cents.  Some  poor  students  undertake  to 
pay  after  receiving  employment.  This  is 
indorsed  on  their  certificate,  and  the  go- 
vernment takes  care  that  it  is  refunded. 
The  professors  of  the  Philosophical  Fa- 
culty are  obliged  to  receive  half  the  nmn- 
her  of  their  students  in  this  way.  But 
those  of  the  law  and  medical  faculty  are 
not.  The  university  year  is  divided  into 
two  semestres,  or  half  years,  the  winter  se- 
mestre being  of  five  months'  duration,  the 
summer  four,  nominally,  but  really  of  less, 
for  at  Berlin,  for  instance,  though  by  law, 
the  summer  vacation  is  from  the  15th  of 
August  till  the  15th  of  October,  the  leo- 
tnr^  by  custom  close  about  the  Ist  of 
August,  and  do  not  recommence  till  the 


1st  of  November,  and  the  spring  vacation, 
which  legally  extends  only  from  15th  of 
March  till  the  15th  of  April,  really  laste 
from  1st  of  Afarch  till  Ist  of  May.  This, 
no  doubt,  grows  out  of  the  custom  of  stu- 
dents being  obliged  to  pay  for  rooms  by 
the  month. 

Some  of  the  medical  and  law  professors 
make  a  large  income  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  thalers,  from  the  great  number 
of  stndente  attending  their  lectures. 

The  docentes  and  extrabrdinarii  profes' 
sors,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
the  ordinarii  professors,  hold  what  are* 
called  privatissime  lectures,  having  oftea 
but  one  or  two  students  attending  them; 
paying  a  very  high  price.  This  conies' 
ponds  somewhat  to  the  system  of  private 
tutorship  in  the  English  universities. 

The  fees  are  not  paid  to  the  professors 
themselves,  but  to  an  officer  of  the  univer- 
sity called  the  (juaestor. 

Each  student  is  furnished  with  an  An- 
meldiengs  Bogen  ('information  sheet),  up- 
on the  outside  of  which  is  written  his 
name,  residence,  the  faculty  to  which  he 
belongs,  as  law,  medicine,  &c.,  the  name  of 
its  decanus,  and  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion. 

The  inside  is  divided  into  columns  enti- 
tled, Names  of  Lectures,  Names  of  Pro- 
fessors, Date  of  Commencing  them,  Re- 
ceipt of  Quaestor,  Testimony  of  Professor. 

The  student,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  semestre,  writes  in  the  first  column 
such  lectures  as  he  wishes  to  attend ;  he 
then  goes  to  the  quaestor  and  pays  for 
them,  5  groschen  or  Hi  cents,  for  the  pub- 
lic lecture,  3  to  20  thalers  for  the  private ; 
afterwards  he  visite  the  professors  who 
give  these  lectures,  and  obtains  their  names, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  receives 
their  certificate  of  attendance.  Studente 
pursue,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  two 
courses  of  study  in  one  semestre.  The 
ground  is  gone  over  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  more. 

No  student  has  a  right  to  attend 
lectures  without  having  passed  what  is 
called  an  "  abiturienten ''  examination  up- 
on leaving  the  g3rmnasium.  This  is  very 
severe,  and  is  considered  a  sufficient  pre- 
paration for  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
the  university.  This  does  not  apply  to 
foreigners.  After  having  spent  six  seme- 
stres, called  the  triennium,  the  student 
may  signify  his  wish  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation, which  he  does  in  whatever  depart- 
ment he  pleases.  If  he  desires,  and  has 
100  thalers  to  pay  after  having  passed  the 
requisite  examination,  he  may  receive  the 
title  of  doctor  phiiosophiae,*doctor  utri- 
usque  juris,  doctor  theologiae,  or  doctor 
medicinac.  AI!  but  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered useless,  and  seldom  taken  unless 
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the  person  expects  to  become  a  teacher  or 
author. 

The  examination  consists  of  an  essay 
and  a  verbal  or  viva  voce  examination,  and 
is  conducted  as  follows : — 

The  student  sends,  written  in  Latin,  his 
biography,  and  an  original  memoir  relate 
ing  to  some  subject  of  his  department, 
which  is  referred  to  the  professors  of  his 
faculty.  If  the  Senate  refuses  the  memoir, 
he  may  go  home  and  write  another.  If 
it  accepts,  a  time  is  fixed  some  two  months 
afterwards  for  his  examination  viya  voce, 
which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  professors  ordinarii  of  his  faculty, 
who  are  members  of  the  Senate,  any  of 
whom  are  at  liberty  to  ask  him  questions. 
This  examination  lasts  from  three  to  four 
hours.  Students  of  Philosophy,  are  re- 
quired to  present  for  sciences,  e.  g.  Ma- 
thematics, Astronomy,  Physics,  or  Geolo- 
gy, .^thetics.  For  either  of  these  may 
be  substituted  the  Greek  language,  Ara- 
bic, History,  &c.  It  would  be  considered 
absurd  for  a  mathematician  to  present 
Greek;  not  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  not  presupposed,  but  this  will 
have  been  acquired  at  the  Gymnasium. 
After  the  examination,  if  the  examiners 
agree  to  confer  the  degree,  a  day  is  fixed 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  that  day  the  can- 
dinate  is  obliged  to  hold  a  Latin  disputa- 
tion of  from  an  hour  to  an  honr  and  a 
half,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  pre- 
pare with  no  great  fluency  in  Latin.  Three 
opponents  are  appointed,  who  are  students 
or  doctors,  not  professors.  The  disputa- 
tion is  on  his  memoir,  or  on  themes  which 
he  proclaims  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  argu- 
ment. 

These  requisites  being  duly  fulfilled 
nothing  more  remains  but  for  the  student 
to  give  a  dinner  to  his  friends. 

The  student  must  pay  for  at  least  one 
course  of  private  lectures  m  a  semestre,  but 
jt  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  attend 
them ;  if  not,  he  is  menaced  with  dismis- 
sion. Those  students  who  are  to  enter 
the  learned  professions  or  offices  of  the 
state,  undergo  subsequently  a  much  more 
rigorous  examination,  lasting  several  weeks, 
by  a  government  commission.  A  candi- 
date for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Prus- 
sia, first  undergoes  an  anatomical  ex- 
amination. He  draws  from  an  urn  by 
lot,  the  name  of  some  bone,  and  is  required 
to  give  its  anatomy  complete ;  then  that 
of  some  one  of  the  viscera,  then  some  in- 
tegral part  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  and 
having  finished  this  examination  a  surgical 
one  commences.  Again  by  lot  a  surgical 
operation  is  presented  to  him,  upon  which 
he  writes  a  paper,  and  afterwards  per- 
forms the  operation  upon  the  dead  subject. 
This  is  followed  by  an  extempore  opera- 


tion, and  then  comes  a  clinical  examination 
in  surgery.  Patients  are  placed  under 
his  care  in  the  hospital.  He  writes  a  his- 
tory of  the  di.<;ea8C,  and  gives  his  views 
of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  which 
for  a  fortnight  he  is  permitted  to  carry 
into  efiect  under  the  supervision  of  super- 
intendents keeping  a  journal. 

A  similar  process  is  gone  through  in  a 
Medical  Hospital,  and  finally  he  is  sub- 
jected to  a  public  examination  on  Chemis- 
try, Pharmacy,  and  the  whole  range  of 
Medical  Science.  A  part  of  the  examin- 
ation consists  in  public  disputations,  com- 
monly in  Latin,  three  opponents  being 
appointed  for  the  candidate,  but  any  one  al- 
lowed to  dispute  with  him.  Medical  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  practise  are  required 
to  remain  four  years  in  the  university. 

The  law  student,  one  year  after  leaving 
the  university,  receives  the  title  of  ana- 
cultator.  Two  years  after  he  is  subjected 
to  a  new  examination,  on  passing  which 
he  takes  the  title  of  referendarius.  The 
last  exammatk>n  occurs  after  an  interval 
again  of  three  years,  and  requires  a  deep 
knowledge,  including  Roman  Law,  the 
Pandect,  the  Byzantine,  and  the  Code 
Napoleon.  He  is  called  assessor,  and  thia 
examination  is  termed  examination  for 
counsellorship. 

Examiners  of  law  students  are  not 
professors  of  the  university,  but  a  stand- 
ing oommision  composed  of  judges  of 
the  courts.  Occasionally  a  professor  may 
be  among  them. 

The  examinations  of  the  clergy  are 
made  by  a  body  called  a  Consistorium, 
the  members  of  which  are  called  oonsis- 
torialr&the,  each  consistorialr&th  being  « 
clergyman,  and  ordinarily^  a  professor  of 
the  university,  but  specially  ^>pointed 
to  this  office  by  the  government.  The 
celebrated  Tholuck,  professor  of  theology, 
and  Gesenius  of  Hebrew,  both  well  known 
in  America,  held  this  office.  Each  capital 
of  a  rcgerium  has  its  ober  consistorium, 
and  often  its  bishop  for  oonsistorialr&th ; 
as  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  Sax- 
ony, Mwistcr,  that  of  Westphalia,  &c 
SulM>rdinate  to  these  are  provincial  con- 
sistoriums,  to  which  the  papers  of  the 
candidate  arc  first  sent.  These  consist  of 
a  curriculum  vitae  in  Latin,  his  baptism 
and  confirmation  papers,  testimoniids  of 
good  behavior,  and  of  the  university, 
and  three  written  exercises:  1st.  A  sermon 
on  some  given  text.  2d.  A  dissertation 
on  some  assigned  general  subject,  as  for 
instance,  the  advantages  of  a  religion 
based  on  facts.  3d.  A  Latin  paper,  an  ac 
tual  example  of  which  had  the  following 
title:  De  Sententia  eorum  qui  non  nisi 
a  regcnitis  Scripturum  Sacrum  intellige 
posse  statuant. 
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The  student  alterward  at  an  appointed 
time  repairs  to  the  ober  consistorium^  at 
the  capital,  for  a  yiva  voce  examination, 
by  a  professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology ;  a 

Professor  of  Exegesis,  a  professor  of 
Ihurch  History,  and  a  professor  of  He- 
brew, members  of  the  Gonsistorium.  This 
first  examination  is  ^pro  lioentia  conci- 
onandi,"  license  to  pr^u^  A  second, 
which  occurs  generally  two  or  three  years 
after  is  more  free,  and  upon  homiletics, 
liturg^  &c,,  called  "  pro  ministerio."  A 
third  is  called  colloquium  pro  ordinatione. 
The  candidate  is  not  ordained  till  appoint- 
ed to  some  pastoral  care.  Lists  are  kept, 
from  which  appointments  are  made  ac- 
cording to  ment  or  length  of  time  of  can- 
didateship. 

In  (Germany  the  state  requires  all  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
term  to  have  acquired  what  is  considered 
the  indispensable  scientific  education  of 
a  university.  The  state  itself  provides 
this  education  therefore,  the  universities 
bemg  supported  out  of  the  public  exch^ 
quer. 

The  number  of  professors  and  teachers, 
is  necessarily  great,  to  fulfil  the  objects  of 
a  university,  which  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  These  objects  are 
thus  stated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  the  latest  of  the  German 
universities,  founded  in  1818,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  true  piety,  science,  and  good 
morals.  ^'A  state  institution,  to  which 
the  scientific  education  of  young  men  who 
have  received  their  groundwork  in  the 
Gymnasuim  is  intrusted ;  and  where  they 
may  attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
pex^tion." 

At  Bonn  there  are  ninety  professors  of 
all  ranks,  and  about  150  lectures  daily. 
At  Berlin  160  professors,  and  a  number 
of  lectures  in  proportion.  Full  lists  of 
the  lectures  of  the  winter  semestre  of 
1829-30,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana.  In  the  philosophical 
&culty  in  1850,  there  were  36  ordinary 
professors,  28  extraordinary,  and  30  pri- 
vate docentes. 

This  university  was  founded  in  1808. 
just  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  at  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  of  Prussian  history, 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  giving  new 
vigor  to  the  nation ;  at  the  instigation  of 
William  von  Humboldt,  Schleirmacher, 
and  Fichte.  Shortly  after  the  broadsword 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  clubs  abolished  in 
1817,  on  political  grounds. 

The  professors  of  all  classes  lecture  on 
what  subjects  they  please,  though  it  is 
understood  that  they  will  confine  them- 
selves chiefly  to  their  own  department 
The  subjects'  are  selected  more  from  pecu- 


liar qu^ifications  and  taste  than  any  other 
rule.  The  mathematical  professor  Dirich- 
let  for  instance,  lectures  now  only  on  the 
four  subjects,  Definite  Integrals,  Analysis 
of  Heat,  Theory  of  Attraction,  and  Theory 
of  Numbers.  The  celebrated  mathema- 
tician Jacobi,  dead  within  two  years, 
whose  tall  form,  waving  black  hair,  ana 
piercing  eyes,  gave  promise  of  a  long  life ; 
lectured  on  whatever  interested  him  for 
the  moment,  and  sometimes  on  whatever 
was  suggested  by  his  students.  The 
professors  generally  lecture  about  four 
hours  a  week ;  the  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Theology  professors  about  six. 

The  expenses  of  students  at  Berlin, 
may  be  thus  stated.  Of  2000  about  500 
are  rich,  of  the  remaing  1500, 1000  spend 
not  more  than  350  thalers  per  annum, 
800  of  this  being  for  living,  and  50  for 
professors'  fees.  Students  of  medicine  of 
the  same  class  spend  400.  The  remaining 
500  have  only  250  thalers.  The  same 
style  of  living  would  cost  about  double  in 
New-York. 

The  ^vemment  of  the  university,  or 
<<  administration,"  as  it  is  called  in  Ger^ 
many,  is  in  what  is  termed  a  curatorium, 
which  is  composed  of  the  curator  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  the  rector,  the  ex- 
rector,  the  judge  of  tne  university  court, 
Ac ;  and  of  the  senate,  composed  of  the 
professores  ordinarii  or  all  the  faculties 
under  the  presidency  of  the  rector. 

The  rector  is  chosen  annually  from 
the  professores  ordinarii,  and  is  re-eligible, 
though  not  in  the  year  immediately  suo- 
ceeding. 

The  office  usually  passes  from  faculty 
to  faculty. 

He  is  the  head  of  the  university,  is  the 
president  of  the  senate,  member  of  the 
curatorium,  admits  new  students,  &c  His 
titles  are  very  august;  such  as  rector 
magnificus,  and  in  the  middle  ages  he  was 
addressed  as  "your  magnificence,"  and 
held  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

Students  are  amenable  to  an  academi- 
cal court  of  justice,  which  decides  all 
civil  suits  against  them,  and  all  misde- 
meanors against  the  laws  of  the  univer* 
sity.  This  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
criminal  ofiencos.  The  punishments  are 
imprisonment  in  the  university  prison,  sus- 
pension^  expulsion  from  the  particular 
university,  termed  consilium  ab  eunde, 
and  «proscription  from  all  {reUgaiio). 
When  a  student  is  matriculated,  he  re- 
ceives a  "  L^timations  Karte,"  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  rector  and  some 
professors,  which  proves  his  studentship, 
and  exempts  him  firom  interference  by 
the  municipal  police.  In  case  of  arrest, 
the  presentation  of  this  card  causes  him 
to  be  brought  bdore  the  university  an- 
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thorities.    The  uniyersity  police  foioe  con- 
sists of  scTcral  janitors. 

A  commissarius  regius  has.  at  the  pre- 
sent dajj  the  power  of  cassation  over  the 
decrees  of  the  senate.  He  communicates 
only  with  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  other  ministers.  This  is 
an  innovation  upon  ancient  privileges.  If 
he  is  not  present,  the  secretary  gives  him 
an  account  of  the  proceedings.  Ho  has 
the  right  of  suspending  professors,  but 
must  refer  immediately  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  This  right  is  scarce 
ever  exercised. 

Students  take  off  their  hats  ailer  the 
professor.  His  modes  of  address  to  them 
are  highly  respectful,  as  "  commilitones 
carissimi,"  or  "  domini  doctissimi  illustris- 
simique." 

Gives  Academicae  is  the  title  by  which 
students  are  ordinarily  known. 

The  Military  Schools  in  Berlin  are 
three.  1.  The  Cadettcn  Schule,  for  young 
students  who  become  oflBcers.  2.  The 
Kriegs  Schule,  for  officers  of  Infantry 
and  Cavalry.  3.  Ingenieur  Schule.  to 
which  the  best  officers  of  the  kingdom 
are  sent  frpm  all  parts. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  two  are  all  no- 
ble. Of  the  last,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
is  noble. 

There  is  a  school  for  miners,  called 
Bergwerk's  Academic,  which  has  a  very 
small  number  of  pupils,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government. 

The  German  polytechnic  school  is  called 
the  Gewerbe  Institute,  and  is  for  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  carpenters, 
chemists,  miners,  dyers,  weavers,  ana 
all  pursuing  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which 
an  acquaintance  with  science  is  required. 
Its  teachers  are  of  the  highest  eminence. 

There  is  a  school  for  instruction  in 
architecture,  called  the  Bau  Schule.   • 

The  students  must  have  been  through 
some  provincial  Gewerbe  Schule,  which 
is  a  school  of  similar  character  with  the 
Gewerbe  Institute,  but  of  lower  grade. 
The  course  at  the  Bau  Schule  is  three 
years,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  art 
of  building  is  here  taught. 

A  great  institution  for  instruction  in 
every  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  called  the 
Academic  der  Kimste,  has  600  pupils  who 
pay  but  a  small  fee. 

^  There  is  a  large  school  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  surgeons  of  the  army,  the  Fznd- 
rich  Wilhelm's  Institute.  Students  are 
admitted  who  pass  the  '^  abiturienten." 
Education,  board,  books,  all  free,  but  the 
students  are  bound  to  serve  eight  years 
as  surgeons  in  the  army,  on  small  pay, 
about  fifteen  thalers  per  month. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  about  200 
pupils  for  veterinary  surgeons. 


The  Schule  Lehren  Seminar,  established 
by  Yiesterweg,  one  of  the  most  famous 
pedagogues  in  Germany,  is  a  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  An  element- 
ary school  is  connected  with  it,  which 
serves  as  a  model. 

There  are  Sunday  Schools  in  Berlin  for 
the  instruction  of  mechanics  occupied 
through  the  week,  in  science. 

It  would  lead  us  into  a  great  length  and 
not  answer  the  design  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, to  go  into  so  detailed  an  account  of 
the  universities  of  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope which  present  no  very  different  fea- 
tures from  those  already  described. 

We  quoto,  however,  Prof.  Tappan's 
brief  account  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  already 
frequently  to  allude. 

"  The  University  of  Paris  ia  the  ancient 
University,  founded  by  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  in  1109.  Tlie  Sorbonne  is  the  title 
given  to  ono  of  the  Colleges  founded  by 
Kobert  de  Sorbonne,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  waf  strictiy  a  school 
of  Theology;  and,  although  onfy  one  of 
the  four  constituent  parts  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  it 
attained  such  eminenoe,  that  it  frequently 
gave  its  name  to  the  whole  faculty ;  and 
even  graduates  of  the  University,  not  be- 
longing to  this  College,  were  wont  to  style 
themselves  doctors,  or  bachelors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. The  Sorbonne,  on  account  of  its 
reputation,  was  appealed  to,  to  decide  ques- 
tions in  Theology  and  Morals. 

"  The  buildings  of  the  College  are  now 
occupied  by  the  three  faculties  o?  Theology, 
Science,  and  Literature  of  the  Acad^mie 
Universitaire  of  Paris." 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction 
in  France  is  an  organization  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  University  of 
France.  The  University  of  Franoe  is  the 
work  of  Napoleon. 

'*  Cc  grand  esprit  reconnut  tout  d*abord 
que  r^ducation  publique  devait  6tre  la 
base  de  I'ordre  nouveau.  NuUe  mati^re 
ne  I'occupa  davantage.  II  consulta  les  hom- 
raes  les  plus  diffirentes ;  il  eut  sous  les  yeux 
les  projeta  les  plus  divers.  II  r6petait 
sans  cesse  cette  phrase  c61^bre  de  Leib- 
nitz: Donnez-moi  rinstruction  publique 
pendant  un  Si^de,  et  je  changerai  le 
monde." 

'*  He  instituted  a  great  system  of  nation- 
al education,  comprising 'three  degreea, 
ritutruetion  primaire,  Vinttruction  ^eeon- 
dairSy  rifutntetion  tuperieure.  The  Uni- 
versity comprehends  tne  last  twa  To  tho 
instruction  aecondaire  belong  the  Colleges. 
Of  these,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
arc  Collhget  comtnunaux  scattered  through 
the  large  towns.  They  are  supported  by 
the  towns,  the  heads  and  professors  being 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Communea. 
Forty  of  them  are  Royal  Colleges,  /#«  /yrcM 
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_  „  (MUffftM  mfjfmtx.  The  directol^  and  pro- 
fessora  in  tbese  are  paid  by  the  state.  The 
GollMe  royal  de  France  is  one  of  these. 

"*  To  the  inttntetian  mperieure  belong  the 
faculties  of  the  UniTersity  proper:  the  fa- 
cnlties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Science, 
and  Letters."— TAPPaN  Univ,  JEd.  pp.  119, 
120. 

The  Lyceums  were  founded  by  Ni^- 
poleon,  when  First  Consul,  to  take  the 
iplace  of  Les  Ecoles  GentraleSj  in  the  chief 
tolir  of  each  department,  which  had  been 
instituted  bv  the  Republic ;  and  in  which 
instruction  m  the  exact  sciences  and  mod- 
em languages  alone  was  giyen. 

Napoleon  restored  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics.  The  higher  class  of  insti- 
tutions, oomprising  the  UniTersity  of 
France,  situated  in  a  few  of  the  great 
-cities,  are  called  Academies.  We  give  a 
programme  of  that  of  Bordeaux,  for  1848. 
as  the  best  exhibition  of  the  nature  ana 
actual  state  of  these  institutions. 

Universite  de  France. — Academie  de  Bor- 
deanx;  Faculty  des  Beieneee^  Ann6e  Scolaire 
1847-1848.  Les  Ck>urB  de  la  Faculty  des 
Sciences  auront  lieu  aux  jours  et  heures  ci- 
apr^s,  a  dater  du  londi,  15  Norembre. 

IfathhnaHquee  Puret. — Profeneur^  M.  Le- 
besgne.  {Le  mardi  et  le  samedit  A  dix  heuree 
vn  quart)  Analyse  infinit^simale.  {Pre- 
paration d  la  licence  it  teiencet  mathSma- 
tigtut.) 

Attronomie  et  Mieanique  Bationnelle. — 
Profeteeur,  M.  RoUier.  (La  lundi,  A  dews 
heureB  trait  quartt^  et  le  Jettdi,  A  hvii  heuret 
et  demie  du  matin.)  M^canique  rationnelle: 
{Preparation  d  la  lieence  it  teieneet  maiJU- 
maiipiet.) 

Chimie. — Profetteur,TiL  Laurent    L'ou- 
vertnre  de   cours  sera  indiqu6e  par  une- 
affiche  particuli^re. 

Pkyeique. — ProfeteewTy  M.  Abria.  {Le 
mercredi,  A  deux  neuret  trait  quartt.)  Ce 
cours,  consacr6  &  la  preparation  i  la  hcence 
^  sciences  physiques,  aura  pour  objet  1*4- 
tnde  de  la  chaleur  et  des  parties  de  Tllcctri- 
cite  et  de  Toptique  qui  n  ont  pu  4tre  expo- 
s6es  Tann^e  prdc^dente.  {Lemardi^A  tept 
Jiewret du  toir.)  Le  professeur  exposera  les 
lois  physiques  necessaires  pour  Tintelligence 
des  pnncipales  applications  de  la  chaleur 
et  de  Toptique  aux  arts  industriels:  il  s'eten- 
4lra,  autant  que  possible,  sur  ces  applica- 
tions^ en  evitant  n6anmoins  les  details  les 
plus  techniques. 

Zoologie  et  Pltyeiologie  Animate. — Pro^ 
/eteeur,  M.  Bazin.  {Let  mercredi  et  vendredi, 
d  tept  heuret  du  toir.)  Mammologie ;  on,  His- 
'toire  naturelle  des  mammifdres. 

Botanique,  GSolaaie,  et  Miniralogie.'^ 
Ptofeeeeury  M.  Raulm.  {Le  tamedi,  A  tept 
.heuret  du  toir.)  Botanique. — Premier  te- 
mettre.  Anatomie  et  phjrsiologie  y6g6taleB. 
Second  temettre.  Etudes  des  umiUes  natn- 
relles.  {Le  jeudi,  A  une  keure,)  Palion- 
tologie  ou  description  des  corps  organises 


ooDtenus  dans  les  couches  de  I'ecorce  ter- 
restre. 

Fxament. — ^Les  examens  de  la  licence 
auront  lieu,  comme  par  le  passe,  du  20  an  24 
novembre,  du  20  an  24  juillet.  Les  aspi- 
rants au  jB^ade  de  llcencie  devront  iustiner 
des  inscnptions  exigees  par  les  rdglements 
ou  d*une  dispense  du  Grand-Maitre.  Les 
trois  sessions  d'examen  pour  le  baccalau- 
reat  ds  sciences,  eiablies  par  Tarr^te  du  17 
avril  1846,  auront  lieu  du  3  au  10  novem- 
bre,  du  ler  au  8  mai,  du  10  au  20  aoiit 
Nul  examen  ne  pourra  etre  soutenu  A  d'au- 
tres  epoques^  sans  une  autorisation  spdciale 
de  M. le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  puolique. 
Conformement  &  Tarrdte  du  18  septemore 
1840,  les  candidats  &  la  licence  ou  au  bac- 
calaureat  devront  declare  par  ecrit  qu'ils 
ne  se  sent  jamais  pr6sentes  devant  une  au- 
tre Facnlte  pour  y  subir  les  epreuves  du 
mdroe  grade.  Le  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  det 
Seiencety  Abria.  Vu:  par  le  Rectepr  de 
I'Academie,  en  conff6,  L*Jntpwteur,  Beljame. 
Le  SeerSiaire  de  FAeadSmie,  dadrds. 

Bordeaux,  le  8  novembre  1847. 

The  Poly technic  school,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  civic  school  of  science,  originated 
by  the  amiable  and  accomplished  mathe- 
matician Monge,  and  others,  assumed  a 
more  military  character  under  Napoleon, 
and  had  for  its  chief  object  the  education 
of  officers  of  engineers  and  artillery.  The 
infantry  officers  are  educated  at  a  separate 
institution,  L'Ecole  de  St  Cyr. 

The  Polytechnic  is  the  model  of  our 
own  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and 
of  most  of  those  of  modem  Europe. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  institu^ons 
for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. The  university,  as  constituted  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  appears  to  have 
a  twofold  object:  1st,  to  collect  a  body 
of  learned  men  under  the  title  of  profes- 
sors, who  are  to  make  themselves  conver- 
sant with  every  thing  which  may  have 
been  done  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in 
their  department  or,  at  least,  with  its  ex- 
isting and  most  improved  state,  and  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  its  further  ad- 
vancement. At  the  same  time,  by  lec- 
tures, in  consultation,  and  superintending 
the  proper  provisions  of  books,  apparatus, 
and  illustrations,  they  train  a  learned 
class  to  succeed  them,  or  to  prosecute  in 
private,  similar  researches,  and  convey  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  liberally  educated  young  men 
of  the  nation,  amongst  whom,  here  and 
there,  an  individual  is  awakened  to  the 
discovery  of  his  natural  genius  for  a  par- 
ticular pursuit,  by  the  responsive  chords 
which  echo  back  Uie  assured  notes  of  the 
experienced  and  master  hand. 

The  academy  has  for  its  chief  object,  to 
make  provision  for  new  discoveries  in  arts 
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and  Bciences,  and  to  publish  them  for  the 
infonnation  of  other  learned  sodeties  and 
individuals.  The  academy,  however,  is 
not  without  its  educating  element  also. 
At  the  weekly  sittings  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris,  a  number,  limited  to 
be  sure,  of  intellectual-looking  young  men, 
are  to  be  seen  lining  the  wall  seats  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  academy,  gathering 
knowledge  and  stimulus  from  living  lips, 
which  have  a  wondrous  power  of  excite- 
ment for  the  young  aspirants  after  future 
.  fkme.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  grad- 
uates of  the  Polytechnic,  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  similar  institutions 
which  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  high 
order  in  Paris. 

For  more  than  five  years  past  the  (jucs- 
tion  of  improvement  in  the  educational 
system  of  Great  Britain  has  been  agitated 
in  England  ^d  ScoUand,  and  two  years 
ago  a  commission  was  i^pointed  in  par- 
liament on  the  subject  whose  report  has 
just  been  published,  and  given  rise  to  a 
very  free  and  full  discussion  in  the  prin- 
cipal periodicals  in  our  language  on  botii 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  country, 
toO;  the  subject  of  educational  reform  m 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  re- 
cently received  much  attention,  and  seve- 
ral institutions  have  to  some  extent  acted 
under  the  pressure  of  the  general  convic- 
tion,  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment  Brown 
University,  xale  College  and  Union,  have 
taken  the  first  step,  somewhat  cnidely 
periiaps,  but  they  are  no  doubt  destined 
especially  the  two  latter,  ultimately  to  de- 
velope  something  worthy  their  present, 
aim. 

The  great  practical  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  different  foci  of  intelligence 


and  wealth  throughout  our  country,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  great  metropolis,  is  what 
can  best  be  done  under  existing  drcum- 
stanoes.  to  give  due  encouragement,  stim- 
ulus and  aid  to  arts  and  learning.  The 
recent  formation  and  ereat  suooofs  of  the 
National  Association  wr  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  renders  the  establishment  of 
local  academies  of  less  importance ;  such 
an  organization  as  the  American  Society 
is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  our  peculiar 
political  structure.  An  organization  like 
the  French  Institute  requires,  it  may  be 
as  essential  to  its  wonderful  efSciency, 
the  system  of  centralization  which  no 
city  of  the  world  enjoys  like  Paris. 

The  most  feasible  organization  appears^ 
to  be,  that  which  accomplishes  so  many 
objects  of  the  nature  in  question  at  once, 
viz.,  the  university.  To  some  extent  our 
colleges  are  such  already,  and  have  some 
features,  the  want  of  which  are  defects 
in  the  English  and  German  universities, 
and  these  again  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  What  sort  of  organization  then 
may  be  best  adapted  to  meet  our  wants 
and  capacities,  what  modifications  of  our 
existing  institutions,  or  what  entirely 
newly-constructed  system? 

In  order  to  prepare  for  a  better  exami- 
natioA  of  the  question,  we  shall  give  the 
views  of  some  of  the  dificrent  recent 
writers  upon  it  in  England  and  this  ooun- 
tiy;  and  afterwards,  shall  endeavor  to 
frame  a  scheme  growing  out  of  the  light 
which  they  have  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
and  an  examination  of  the  peculiar  genius 
and  institutions  of  America,  and  the  re* 
sources  which  may  here  be  commanded 
for  the  object  in  view;  but  this  we 
serve  for  another  number. 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 

PHEBE  reading  in  the  garden 
Rare  and  golden-das^d  romances, 
While  the  shadow  of  the  fountain 
On  the  lawn  beside  you  dances. 

Though  the  quaint  and  stately  story 

Of  the  poet's  fair  creation 
Overflows  your  life  with  glory 

In  the  mere  imagmation ; 

Yet  beyond  you  in  the  garden, 
Chasing  butterflies  and  flowers. 

Plays  the  golden-haired  companion 
Of  these  fleeting  summer  hours. 

Though  you  watch  him  now,  unheeding; 

Love  will  make  your  lives  romances, 
Sweeter,  Phebe,  tlum  you're  reading. 

Where  the  fountainrshadow  dan<^ 
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THERE  IS  no  period  in  history  when 
the  interests  of  the  masses  have  been 
more  regarded  than  at  the  present  time ; 
there  is  none  when  they  hare  received  a 
more  general,  and,  in  very  many  individ- 
ual cases  among  all  nations,  a  more  warm- 
hearted and  eenerous  attention.  It  is 
tnxe,  that  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  devoted 
his  divine  mercy  especially  to  the  indi- 
gent, and  that  the  6ospel  was  preached 
to  tne  poor.  But  the  heavenly  thought 
from  whkh  He  acted,  was  only  half  compre- 
hended in  the  world.  Eighteen  centuries 
elapsed  before  philanthropy  ever  wore  any 
other  dress  than  what  was  in  general 
called  Christian  charity — a  holy,  noble 
dress  indeed,  in  which  St.  Elizabeth  and 
her  followers,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Howard, 
and  other  benefiu^rs  of  mankind,  show- 
ered blessings  on  a  thousand  sufferers,  but 
which  referred  almost  exclusively  to  phy- 
sical wants.  The  mentally  deranged,  the 
raving  maniac,  the  idiot,  until  even  in  our 
days,  did  not  receive  their  share  of  bene- 
volence from  th&t  fellow-beings.  They 
were  cruelly  stamped  as  the  d^'s  own, 
tn  spite  of  having  once  been  among  those 
who  engaged  our  Lord's  peculiar  atten- 
tion, ^e  deformed,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  were  formerly  objects  of  char- 
ity indeed,  but  it  is  only  the  present  age 
that  has  attempted  to  call  forth  in  them 
a  consciousness  of  human  dignity,  by 
making  them,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies, 
useful  beings.  Only  our  own  age,  also. 
has  acknowledged  the  claim  of  the  mass- 
e$  ;  the  claim  of  every  human  being  to  an 
equal  share  of  worldly  happiness,  not  as 
a  giftof  diarity,  but  as  a  withheld  birth 
right. 

It  is  France  where  this  voice  is  loudest 
and  most  decidedly  heard;  she  who.  if 
not  the  mother  of  socialism,  must  certainly 
be  called  its  nurse,  as  well  in  reference  to 
the  ideal  conception  of  that  system,  as  to 
its  various  perversions  and  extravagances. 
Her  claims  have  hitherto  referred  more 
to  national  than  to  spiritual  wants ;  but 
who  will  deny  that  these  two  interests  of 
mankind  are  in  the  closest  connection  1 

Of  the  condition  of  the  common  people 
in  the  interior  of  France,  less  has  b^n 
hitherto  known  than  seems  possible,  con- 
sidering the  prominent  part  which  this 
great  country  has  acted  for  near  thirteen 
centuries  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
know  only  Paris;  and  of  the  common 


French  people  only  her  ouvriers  and 
grisettes,  her  badauda  and  graiasatides. 
Of  the  life  of  the  French  peasantry  we 
know  only,  that  they  have  their  "potago 
aux  herbes  "  on  week  days,  and  their  ru- 
ral dances  on  Sunday.  It  is  not  yet 
twenty  years  since  some  eminent  French 
writers  have  given  us,  in  Valentine,  in 
Qenevidve  and  some  other  original  pro- 
ductions,  a  few  glimpses  of  their  internal 
life.  In  what  other  country  would  it 
have  been  possible,  that  a  mine  of  poetry, 
such  as  was  discovered  fifteen  years 
ago  by  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^,  in  Brittany, 
should  have  been  concealed  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  without  even  a  presen- 
timent of  its  existence  1  In  what  other 
country  would  it  have  been  possible  that 
a  literary  man  by  profession,  like  Ray- 
nouard,  the  well-lmown  editor  of  the  Ptch 
venial  poets,  should  have  lived  in  such  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  language  spoken 
from  Uie  darkest  ages  of  history  by  two 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  assign 
to  it  an  origin  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
It  might  be  answered,  that  the  French  are 
avowedly  bad  linguisis,  and  that  the  total 
difference  between  the  French  and  the 
Breton  language  may  serve  as  an  excuse. 
But  the  neglect  which  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  peasantry  of  the  Latin  stock 
has  experienced  until  quitereoent  times,  can 
hardly  be  called  less  striking ;  and,  if  now 
and  then,  the  curtain  is  unrolled  from  the 
scenes  of  the  present  day,  we  remain  still 
in  complete  ignorance  of  their  former 
mental  condition.'^ 

Our  space  is  limited.  In  venturing  a 
retrospect  over  the  earlier  ages  of  France, 
in  order  to  ascertain  this  condition,  let  us 
keep  one  object  in  view.  What  were  the 
mental  recreations  of  her  people ;  and  are 
we  justified  in  concluding,  by  Uie  little 
popular  poetry  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  that  poetry  was  exclusively  the  pro- 
perty of  the  higher  classes  7  The  course 
of  history  leads  us  first  to  the  south. 


POETBT  OF  TIU  TBOVBADOrBS. 

Of  all  the  idioms  of  modem  Europe, 
the  language  along  the  Mediteranean 
coast,  which  developed  itself  between  the 
fifth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  from  the 
Latin,  and  was  spoken  from  the  Alps  of 
Savoy  westward  to   the  Pyrenees,  and 


^  The  book  refeired  to  above  was  pnbllahed  in  1889  nndar  the  title  :  Banas-Breiz,  ChaDta  Popolalnt  dt  !• 
Sretagao  recaetllb  et  publics  areo  ano  tradacUon  flransaise  etc :  par  Th.  Bo  la  ViUcmnrqu^  ParLi 
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from  the  Pyrenees  m  ikr  south  as  Muraa, 
obUined  the  first  litermry  coItiTmtkm. 
This  Romaoza, — our  readers  are  aware 
that  Romanza  is  the  general  name,  ap- 
plied to  all  the  westan  languages  into 
which  the  Latin  tongue  was  gndually 
oorrupted,  before  they  had  acquired  any 
spednc  names  for  themselyes, — this  Ro- 
manza of  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  broken  up 
intoybur  principal  dialects,  the  Catalan 
and  Valendan  in  Spain,  and  the  Limaur 
Min  and  Provencal  m  France.  This  lat- 
ter dialect,  spoken  in  the  region  whidi 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  culture  of 
the  Romanza,  and  whence  its  lustre  chiefly 
emanated,  has  in  the  course  of  time  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  language.  In  for- 
mer time  the  appellation  of  Limousin 
(Liemosi),  probably  for  similar  reasons, 
was  appued  to  the  Gatalonian  dialect  by 
the  Spaniards  themselves. 

The  Provencal  language  was  therefore 
b^  no  means  confined  to  the  present  re- 
gions of  Provence.  It  was  spoken  in  the 
whole  south  of  France,  even  as  far  nortii 
as  the  Loire,  where  the  Langue  d^oc 
blended  with  the  Northern  Romanza 
or  Langue  (PoU.  Thus  the  popular  de- 
signations of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
tiie  French  Romanza  vrere  founded  on 
their  different  signs  of  affirmation.  The 
oil  of  the  Northerns  was  in  the  course  of 
time  changed  into  out.  On  the  same 
principle  the  Gterman  was  sometimes 
called  la  langue  de  ya,  and  the  Italian 
la  langue  de  $i. 

The  Provencal  language  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  much  a  drad  language  as 
the  Qreek  and  the  Latin.  The  dialects 
derived  from  it  do  not  differ  less  from  it, 
than  the  modem  Romaic  from  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  hardly  less  than  the  Italian 
from  the  Latin.  Neither  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  France,  nor  of  Spain,  in  our 
days,  are  able  to  understand  the  sweet 
lay  of  the  Troubadour.  The  popular 
songs  with  which  the  whole  region  is  still 
said  to  resound,  are  all  of  modem  origin ; 
and  bear  no  relation  to  the  age  of  the 
oourU  d? amour ^  of  which  no  living  trace 
18  left.  The  four  or  five  hundred  years 
which  have  past  since  la  gaya  ciencia 
was  buried,  have  wholly  changed  this 
sweetest  and  most  harmonious  of  lan- 

fiiages,  both  in  form  and  spirit.  In 
ranee,  neithei^  the  jargon  of  the  Gascon 
nor  that  of  the  native  of  Langue  d'oc,  or 
Provence,  are  easily  recognized  as  its  legi- 
timate descendants.  In  other  forms,  no 
less  metamorphosed,  it  prevails  sUll  among 
the  common  people  of  Piedmont,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  regions 
where,  perhaps,  its  character  is  least 
changed;  are  the  southeastern  provinces 


of  Spain,  viz..  Valencia,  and  the  provin- 
ces which  formerly  constituted  the  king^ 
dom  of  Aragon.  The  language  of  Va- 
lencia however,  even  in  its  age  of  bloom, 
deviated  very  decidedly  fipom  the  Pro* 
venial. 

In  all  these  regions,  the  language  of  the 
Troubadour  among  the  educated  classes 
has  been  gradually,  but  completely,  sup- 
planted by  the  Castilian,  the  French,  and 
the  Italian ;  all  of  them  once  inferi<v  to 
it,  and  first  cultivated  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod. Not  one  of  the  four  lang^uages 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Romanza 
stem,  has  imfolded  itself  immediately 
firom  the  Provencal  dialect  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Italian,  neither  the  Span- 
ish nor  the  Portuguese.  All  these  lan- 
guages are  derived  finom  sister  dialects  of 
that  Romanza,  of  a  very  similar  structure 
indeed,  but  on  which  different  foreign 
elements  had  been  suffered  to  operate^ 
Yet  on  all  these  tongues  the  Provencal 
language,  or  rather  Provencal  poetry,  has 
exercised  more  or  less  influence.  Hence 
a  few  words  on  this  latter  seem  not  to  be 
inappropriate,  in  a  review  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  one  of  the  former.  The  reader, 
however,  must  remember  that  he  has  not 
to  expect  here  a  history  of  the  gai  saber 
or  gay  art,  as  the  profession  of  the  Trou- 
badour was  called,  but  only  so  much  of 
the  condition  of  its  professors  as  will  serve 
for  the  illustration  of  our  subject. 

The  profession  of  the  Troubadours,  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  their  age,  are  in- 
deed among  the  most  singular  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  literature.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  things  which  seem  to  have  no 
beginning,  that  is,  of  which  philosophy 
and  historical  researches  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  trace  with  exactness  the 
origin.  The  earliest  poem  known  in  the 
Provencal  language,  written  about  the 
year  1000,  and  discovered  about  thirty^ 
Ave  years  ago  by  the  French  scholar 
Reynouard,  has  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter with  the  productions  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  golden  age  of  this  countiy . 
A  multitude  of  poets  rush  forth  at  once 
from  the  night  which,  after  the  migrations 
of  the  Teutonic  nations,  covered  ror  ages 
the  literary  world,  all  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  and  in  possession  of  the  same 
artificial  forms ;  while  as  yet  history  can 
give  no  sufficient  explanation  fi?om  what 
seed  the  plant  was  generated,  which,  so 
long  as  the  world  had  stood^  never  had 
been  seen  before.  Neither  the  mfluenoe  of 
the  two  Teutonic  nations  which  settled 
principally  in  southern  France,  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  Visigoths,  nor  the 
connection  of  the  population  with  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  seems  to  us  satisfibctorily 
to  account  for  it    The  poetry  of  the  Troo- 
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badours  appears  entuvly  original  in  overy 
respect 

The  principal  eleixicnts  of  modem  poe- 
try, the  one  relaiiug  to  the  form,  the 
other  to  its  soul,  viz.,  rhyme  and  the 
romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  both  of  them 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  first 
appeared  in  these  remarkable  composi- 
tions. The  origin  of  both  has  occupied 
many  intelligent  writers  of  all  nations, 
and  occasioned  more  than  enough  of  lit- 
erary contest.  While  some  derive  the 
spirit  of  romance  from  the  Arabs,  others 
have  thought  to  find  its  cradle  in  the 
Teutonic  li^rth ;  Dr.  Leyden  imagined  its 
discovery  even  in  the  primitive  fictions  of 
the  Celts,  brought  with  them  in  their 
migrations  from  the  East  Yet  all  must 
agree,  that  in  the  form  in  which  in  the 
middle  ages  this  spirit  spread  gradually 
over  all  Western  Europe,  it  first  appeared 
among  the  noble  poets  of  Provence,  and 
was  there  at  once  developed  in  its  highest 
degree  of  extravagance  and  factitious  re- 
finement 

As  for  rhyme,  the  principle  of  it  is 
doubtless  deeply  founded  in  human  na- 
ture. Alliteration,  assonance,  consonance, 
burden,  rhyme,  measure,  all  these  oma- 
ments  of  poetry  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  Alliteration  or  the  corres- 
pondence of  certain  letters  in  one  and  the 
same  line  or  verse,  was  the  fiivorite  form 
of  the  Scandinavians  and  Celts,  and  is 
found  in  the  most  primitive  verses  of  both 
these  races.  Assonance  and  Rhyme  seem 
to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  the  Arabs, 
and  yet  long  before  the  influence  of  the 
Arabs  is  likely  to  have  penetrated  to  Ger- 
many, a  popular  song  in  regularly  rhymed 
quatrains  was  composed  there."^  The 
example  of  the  Arabs  could  operate  even 
on  the  people  of  Italy,  only  by  means  of 
educated  poets,  since  tliere  existed  no  di- 
rect intercourse  between  these  two  na- 
tions, except  the  very  limited  one  of  com- 
merce. We  nevertheless  find,  long  before 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
before  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is 
known  to  have  existed,  a  Latin  military 
song,  composed  about  the  year  924,  in 
very  regular  a88onanoes.t  Natural  as  it 
would  have  been  then,  that  the  Trouba- 
dours themselves  invented  rhyme,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  vrere,  in  this 
respect,  influenced  by  their  neighbors  the 
Arabs,  whose  poetry  very  likely  was  the 
only  species  known  to  them.  With  the 
literature  of  the  andent&  they  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted,  and  their  profound 
ignorance  and  want  of  general  informa- 


tion, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  early  decline. 

It  is  principally  in*  respect  to  their  in- 
fluence on  the  northern  Romanza  of 
France,  that  we  are  here  to  consider  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours;  since  no 
branch  of  poetry  has  ever  been  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  court  poetry ;  none  has 
ever  had  less  of  the  popular  element  in  it- 
self. The  south  of  France  was  divided 
into  numerous  little  sovereignties,  all  of 
them  perfectly  independent  of  each  other. 
Their  princes  reigned  under  the  different 
titles  of  Dukes,  Counts,  Seigneurs,  Vis- 
counts, Dauphins,  &c.  The  most  impor- 
tant were  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Provence,  and  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
The  amenity  of  a  mild  climate,  and  a  lux- 
uriant soil;  centuries  of  peace,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  paternal  government,  had 
lulled  these  regions  into  a  sweet  dream  of 
happiness  and  love.  The  numerous  small 
courts  were  the  seats  of  song  and  play. 
To  sing  and  to  write  verses  became  al- 
most a  necessary  title  to  knighthood  and 
nobility.  Reynouard  has  enumerated 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Troubadours,  all  noblemen  of  course,  and 
many  of  them  princes.^  The  sweet  sound- 
ing Provencal  language  spread  over  the 
courts  of  all  Europe.  Not  only  the  kings 
of  Aragon^  Alphonso  and  Peter,  of 
whose  empure  a  dialect  of  the  Proven^l 
was  the  vernacular  tongue^  but  even  for- 
eign sovereigns  were  ambitious  to  be  in- 
structed by  Provencal  poets.  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Roger 
of  Naples,  and  many  other  princes  wrote 
Provencal  verses.  In  the  west  of  Europe 
every  one  who  laid  claim  to  education  or 
elegance,  loved  or  at  least  patronized  the 
Troubadours.  The  German  Minnesingers 
imitated  them.  Provence  itself  resembled 
a  forest  where  sweet  songs  resound  from 
all  the  branches.  The  poets,  like  the 
birds  of  the  forest,  had  only  a  few  notes 
to  repeat  in  endless  variations.  Indeed 
along  with  all  their  tenderness,  gallantry 
and  sophistry  in  their  poetical  contests, 
an  extreme  uniformity  was  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  Provencal  songs,  all  of 
which  were  lyric,  and  nearly  all  devoted 
to  love  and  war. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
that  whole  age,  is  that  real  life  was  as  fac- 
titious as  their  poetry,  and  that  the  poets 
lived  what  they  sang.  The  courts  of 
love,  in  which  noble  ladies  were  judges, 
and  decided  on  the  most  delicate  affiurs  oi 
the  heart,  to  which  decisions  both  plain: 
tiff  and  defendant  willingly  submitted, 


/ 


•  The  **  LadwknU«d :  "—The  frigment  of  the  **  HildebnuidaUed,*'  which  1b  probably  a  eentoiy  older,  la  wilt, 
tan  with  manj  aUlteratlona,  and  eome  rade  rtmnoa  intenpened. 
t  Printed  In  Slsmondl'B  Hlat  de  In  Lit  da  Ifldl  de  rEurope.    Vol  L  ^  S8,  Bdlt  & 
X  Oholz  de  Potelea  orlglnaleB  dea  Tronbadoora.  Parte,  1S18— 1821 
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knights  dying  of  love  for -ladies  whom 
they  had  neycr  aeen.  except  in  dreams  ;* 
tournaments,  not  only  conducted  vinth 
weapons,  but  in  verses ;  f  all  these  traits 
seem  to  transport  us  into  a  fairy  land, 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
history.  But  this  factitious  state  of  things 
could  not  last  The  human  mind  coidd 
not  long  remain  at  the  pitch  to  which  it 
was  thus  artificially  screwed  up.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  de> 
cline  of  Provencal  poetry  had  begun — and 
all  endeavors  of  the  fourteenth  century 
could  not  revive  the  dying  flower.  In 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  alone,  the  Limou- 
sin language  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
although  ^^nally  yielding  to  the  rising 
influence  of  the  Castilian  or  Spanish 
tongue.  The  last  poet  known  to  have 
employed  the  vernacular  tongue  of  his 
countiy,  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  name  was  Yinzent 
Garztas,  rector  of  Balfogna. 

When  we  ask,  What,  durmg  this  poet- 
ical age,  was  the  mental  state  of  the  com- 
mon people?  Wherein  consisted  their 
recreations,  their  consolations  ?  And  did 
not  the  lyric  fever  which  had  seized  the 
nobility  and  courtiers,  also  infect  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  shepherds,  the  common 
soldiers  ?  to  these  questions  we  meet  with 
no  answer  in  history.  Philosophy  how- 
ever answers  in  her  stead.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  climate  and  soil  like  that  of 
Provence,  where  labor  is  not  heavy,  and 
sustenance  is  so  easy  to  be  prootred, 
should  not  have  produced  natural  poets 
of  all  ranks;  it  is  impossible,  that  the 
squires  who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the 
knights,  should  not  have  imitated  them. 
All  the  images  of  the  Troubadours  are, 
moreover,  tiUcen  horn  external  nature, 
which  is  as  familiar  to  the  shepherd  as  to 
the  nobleman,  or  even  more  so.  The  green 
foliage  of  the  groves,  the  flowers  of  the 
meadows,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the 
murmuring  of  the  fountains — nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  Proven<^al  lays  begin  with  a 
description  of  scenery,  of  which  these 
sweet  subjects  form  the  ingredients.  The 
peasant)  if  the  cares  of  duly  life  do  not 
press  upon  his  mind,  feels  the  influence  of 
the  beauties  of  Nature  as  well  as  the 
chevalier.  But  the  poetry  of  the  age 
was  chiefly,  nay  exclusively,  lyric  ;  and  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  lyric  strains  to 
live  long,  if  preserved  only  by  oral  means. 
The  lays  only  of  noble  bajtls  were  written 
down,  because  only  they,  or  those  whom 


they  employed,  could  write.  Writing 
was  then  an  art  far  more  difficult  than 
making  verses.  The  chcmzons  of  the  un- 
lettered singers  perished  at  their  birth,  as 
doubtless  many  thousand  songs  of  noble 
Troubadours  have  likewise  perished. 
I  The  different  classes  of  society,  more- 
over, were  not  as  widely  separated  as 
they  are  now.  They  were  not  equal, 
indeed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  they 
were  nearly  so  by  education.  In  modem 
times,  the  law  has  become,  at  least  in 
most  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
same  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the 
nobleman  and  to  the  peasant ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  the  difierence  of  education  which 
now  separates  mankind  into  high  and 
low.  The  Troubadours,  who  sung  before 
kings  and  courtiers  in  festive  assemblies, 
were  heard  also  by  the  servants.  When, 
in  order  to  revive  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours, the  Jeuj:  floraux  were  estab- 
lished,— ^poetical  contests,  where  prizes 
were  distributed  for  the  best  song&— the 
magistrates  of  Toulouse,  the  counby  gen- 
try of  the  neighborhood  and  the  citizens, 
high  and  low,  assembled  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Augustines,  to  witness  the  reading 
of  the  lays  presented,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pnzes.| 

There  was  a  class,  even  among  the 
Troubadours  themselves,  which  approxi- 
mated, althou^  certainly  not  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  idea,  to  popular  bands. 
Troubadours  or  Trobadores,  strictly  so 
called,  were  only  those  who  themselves 
composed  or  invented  poetry.  This  their 
very  name  implies ;  which,  as  is  generally 
known,  is  derived  from  trovdre,  trobar, 
to  flnd,  or  to  invent  The  poets  them- 
selves finequently  sung  their  treuveSy  or 
compositions  before  the  oonrts;  but  still 
oftener,  they  caused  them  to  be  sung  by 
their  jongleurt  or  joczdaiores.  These 
men,  who  were  of  course  inferior  in  stand- 
ing to  the  Troubadours,  were  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  afterwards  the  songs  they 
had  learned,  before  other  companies ;  and 
in  order  to  render  their  presence  more 
desirable,  they  often  entertained  their 
audience  with  various  other  things.  Be- 
sides the  art  of  playing  on  several  instru- 
ments, often  on  three  or  four  at  once,  the 
jongleurs  were  expected  to  amuse  the 
company  with  oertiun  tricks  of  skill ;  as^ 
for  instance,  the  throwing  up  and  catch- 
ing of  little  balls  with  two  knives ;  the 
marking  of  what  was  called  tours  de  cor- 
beiUes;  imitating  the  voices  of  birds,  nay. 


*  As  in  the  csaae  of  JaaArea  de  Bndel  tnd  the  Countess  ofTripoIL  Bat  the  heau  ideal  of  a  fknatlo  In  lore 
was  Pierre  de  YidaL  His  whole  life  wosa  saocession  of  eccontiidties  Ibr  lovers  sake,  which  make  him  appear 
to  ns  a  perfect  madman.  See  BavBoaard's  Choix  de  Poesies,  Ao,  and  Sismondi's  Hist  de  la  Lit  du  MioL  eta 
Vol  VI.  p.176. 

t  These  poetical  combats,  where  the  harp  and  the  voice  scn-ed  instead  of  sword  and  spear,  were  called 

French /ttttd.    Soc  Slsmondi,  Lit  du  Midi.  Vol  VI.  p.  138. 


TWuon,  a  Provencal  word  signifrine  content,  Fi 
t  SiJimondi.  Lit  dn  Midi,  etc.*  Vol.  I.  p.  ^iXu 
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eren  causing  monkeys  to  spring  and 
dance  !  The  same  men  very  easily  learn- 
ed to  make  verses  themselves;  and  in 
that  case,  called  themselves  Troubadours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  jon- 
gleuT  was  also  often  applied  to  the  real 
Troubadours.  In  all  the  dialects  of  the 
Komanza,  the  name  and  profession  of  the 
Troubadour,  (Trobadare,  Trovdre).  have 
been  often  confounded  with  those  of  the 
Mendtries,  (Menestrel,  Minstrel),  and  the 
Jongleur,  (Joculatar,  Jaglar),  although 
their  professions  were  originally  distinct. 
The  Spanish  poet  Gonzalo  de  Beroeo,  who 
wrote  hymns  on  St.  Dominic,  calls  him- 
self the  joglar  (literally  jester^  from  the 
latin  word  jocus,  jest),  of  this  saint. 

These  inferior  Troubadours  who  contri- 
buted so  much  to  d^rade  and  corrupt 
the  art  and  profession  of  poetry,  were, 
however,  the  only  ones  among  the  Pro- 
ven^l  poets  who  occupied,  in  a  manner, 
the  place  of  the  professional  English  bal- 
lad-singers, and  other  popular  bards. 
There  were  undoubtedly  men  of  talent 
among  them ;  but  they  strove  to  please 
the  multitude,  and  accommodated  them- 
selves to  their  taste.  Thus  they  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  until  every  trace  disap- 
peared of  their  connection  with  the  sweet 
singers  of  love  who  had  already  vanished 
before  them. 

To  what  extent  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours  was  forgotten  in  France,  at  a 
period  when  probably  many  reminiscences 
of  the  golden  age  of  Provencal  song  still 
existed  amoqg  the  people,  appears  from 
the  letters  which  Racine  wrote  to  his 
friends  during  his  visits  in  Langue-d'oc.* 
The  great  poet  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
small  degree  surprised  and  vexed,  to  find 
that  people  did  not  understand  his  pure 
French  south  of  the  Loire ;  and  that  in 
Languedoc  he  had  "autant  besoin  d'un 
inte^r^te  qu'un  Moscovite  en  aurait 
besoin  dans  Paris."  After  having  for 
some  time  been  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  discovers  *'  que  c'est  un  langage, 
m^lc  d'Espagnol  et  d'ltalicn."  En  the 
whole  series  of  letters  dated  from  CTsez  in 
Languedoc,  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  the  Troubadours  is  manifested,  although 
complaints  of  the  ''m^chants  vers  des 
pontes  des  provinces,"  and  especially  of 
those  of  Languedoc,  who  "veulent  ^tre 
pontes  a  quelque  prix  que  ce  soit,"  occur 
almost  in  every  letter.  If  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  had  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  kno^vn  to  Racine,  or  if  he  had  had 
the  least  information  of  their  historical 
existence,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
would  not  ha>e  taken  occasion  to  com- 


pare these  modem  poets  with  their  anoea- 
tor&  especially  as  he  makes  express  re- 
ference to  love-songs.  With  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  past,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  ^t  no  attention  whatever  was 
paid  by  the  French  scholars  to  the  feeble 
living  traces  of  this  poetry,  which  at  that 
period  were  probably  to  be  foi^id. 

Whether  the  present  songs  of  the  Gas- 
cons and  Provencals  have  ever  been  col- 
lected, and  how  far  they  have  a  national 
character,  wo  are  not  informed.  "  Even 
now,"  says  an  American  travellor,t  whom, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  a  yoity  good  ob- 
server ;  "  even  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Troubadours,  there  are  perhaps  moreW- 
lads  hawked  about  in  the  cities  of  Pro- 
vence^ than  in  any  other  country;  and 
there  is  a  softness  and  harmony  m  their 
versification,  which  French  poetry  does 
not  always  possess." 

May  the  attention  of  some  judicious 
Frenchmen  be  directed  to  this  subject !  Our 
own  days,  which  have  produced  "  poesies 
Gothiques-franqaises,"  which  brought  to 
light  the  ancient  traditions  of  Dauphin^ 
and  Normandy,  and  above  all,  the  remark 
able  ballads  of  Bretagne,  are  favorable  to 
all  inquiries  of  this  kmd 


II. 

POPUULB  POBTBT  OP  TUB  NORTH  OV  rSASfOK. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  France  they 
found  it  inhabited  by  two  different  races, 
viz.,  tlie  G  alii  or  Gauls,  in  the  north  and 
east,  and  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest 
Both  belonged  probably  to  the  great  fami- 
ly of  the  Celts  \  but  Uiey  had,  according 
to  Gsesar,  different  laws,  customs  and  lan- 
guages. Yet,  neither  of  their  idioms 
seems  to  have  been  any  longer  in  use  when 
the  Teutonic  nations  settled  in  France; 
at  least  not  in  those  regions  where  they 
settled,  for  in  Brittany,  where  they  seem 
never  to  have,  penetrated,  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  or  Cymric  language,  is 
spoken  by  the  peasantry  to  this  very  day. 
Whether  this  language  was  preserved 
here  by  the  aborigines,  is,  however,  very 
doubtful;  more  pi'obably  it  was  carried 
thither  by  early  British  colonists,  who 
left  their  country  perhaps  in  dread  of  the 
Romans,  but  whose  numbers  were  con- 
siderably increased  by  thousands  of  re- 
fugees, who  fled  before  the  Saxons,  and 
gave  the  name  of  their  abandoned  home 
to  the  princedom  they  founded.  We 
shall,  perhapSp  at  another  time,  have  occa- 
sion to  state  m  what  remarkable  purity 
the  ancient  language  of  Taliesin  has  been 
preserved  here.    A  Roman  sovereignity 


*  Cbef  d'oBuvrea  do  Jean  Badnc,  VoL  Y 
^SUdelL 
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of  four  hundred  years,  seems  to  have 
spread  the  Latin  language  orer  all  the 
rest  of  France,  and  firmly  established  it. 
Indeed,  none  of  the  Roman  provinces  were 
ever  so  completely  Latinized.  We,  there- 
fore, cannot  hope  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
Celtic  language  preserved  in  the  French 
tongue. 

More  decided  was  the  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  principally  in  respect 
to  pronunciation  and  grammar.  For  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  vocabulary  of 
any  of  the  nations  among  whom  the  Teu- 
tonic conquerors  settled,  was  very  consid- 
erably increased  by  them.  Comparatively 
few  in  number,  they  seem,  wherever  they 
found  the  Latin  language  established,  to 
have  yielded  to  its  higher  cultivation. 
For  centuries  they  continued  to  speak 
their  own  Teutonic  dialect  among  them- 
selves— the  Franks  preserved  this  habit 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years — with 
the  conquered  nation  they  attempted  to 
speak  the  patois  of  the  country,  and  gra- 
dually changed  it  by  their  imperfect  pro- 
nunciation, and  especially  by  their  want 
of  skill  in  the  niceties  of  its  grammar. 

Even  the  difference  of  (flalect  which 
must  have  reigned  between  the  Burgun- 
dians  and  Western  Goths,  who  settled  in 
the  south  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Franks  who  conquered  the  North,  on 
the  other,  appear  to  have  produced  no 
very  decided  difference  between  the  lan- 
guages of  these  two  regions.  During  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Romanza 
spoken  in  France  was  essentially  the  same 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  There  arc 
extant  two  ancient  documents  of  the 
Romanza,  as  spoken  in  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  in  842;  these  are  the  oaths  of 
Charles  the  Bald  and  of  his  subjects, 
referring  to  the  partition  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  They  are  remark- 
able as  being  the  oldest  monuments  of 
'the  Romanza,  and  also,  as  the  first  public 
acts  in  which  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  people  was  used.  These  documents 
show  that  the  patois  of  the  north  was  at 
that  time  very  little  different  from  that 
used  in  the  south ;  and  apparently  it  was 
only  in  the  course  of  the  two  following 
centuries  that  the  French  Romanza  split 
into  two  different  languages,  the  Proven- 
caL  and  the  Roman  Wcdlon  so  called. 
The  word  rcallon  and  its  different  forms, 
as  wallis,  wallish,  waelsh,  &c.,  signified  in 
all  Teutonic  dialects — stranger  ;  *  and  it 


is  remarkable  that  it  was  applied  by 
three  Teutonic  nations  of  different  stocks., 
the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, to  the  natives  of  countries  conquer- 
ed by  them.  In  modem  German  the 
name  of  waelsch,  waelschland,  has  been 
confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  but 
especially  to  Italy. 

The  earliest  popular  songs  of  the  French, 
of  which  at  least  some  scattered  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us,  were  in 
Latin.  La  Ravali6re,  in  his  essay  "de 
I'anciennet^  des  chansons  Fran^aises." 
gives  the  beginning  of  such  a  song,  which 
is  so  lovely  as  to  tempt  us  to  make  room 
for  it  here : — 

**Ut  quid  Jabes,  pii»foIef 
Qaare  inandaa,  flllole, 
Carmen  dulco  mo  cantare  ? 
Cam  film  lange  exul  valdc 

Intra  mare ! 
O  cur  Jubes  caneref  etc, 

*•  Why,  my  darling,  adc'st  thou  me. 
Why  do6t  bid  mo  sing,  my  boy, 
Bid  me  sini;  sweet  songs  of  Joy  ? 
Me,  poor  exile,  forced  to  flee. 

O'er  tlieaea! 
Why  ask  songs  of  Joy  from  me/' 

The  period  when  these  Latin  songs 
passed  over  into  French,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  exactness ;  especially  as  the 
change  can  have  taken  place  only  gradu- 
ally. But  we  may  assume  %vith  certainty, 
that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  Latin  was  thus  exchanged  for  the 
French  Romanza  in  writing;  and  that 
the  patois  of  the  country  was  employed 
for  popular  songs,  centuries  earlier  than 
for  literary  purposes.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  after  the 
Merovingian  race  had  been  established  in 
France  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  court  still  spoke  Gennan,  and  the 
annals  and  public  documents  were  com- 
posed in  Latin,  while  the  common  people 
spoke  and  sang  in  their  own  idiom,  which 
was  gradually  growing  up  into  a  fixed 
language.  "The  earliest  poetry  in  the 
Oui  language,"  Bouterwek  says,  very 
decidedly,  "  were  lyric  songs,"  There  is, 
indeed,  reason  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
ancient  French  were  already  what  Rous- 
seau declared  them  to  be,  not  yet  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  "  un  peuple  chansonnier." 
Mossieu,  in  his  history  of  French  poetry, 
quotes  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat 
from  which  we  learn,  that  at  that  time, 
songs  were  made  in  Paris  on  a  certain 
young  man  of  dissolute  manners,  who  was 


*  These  anpellatlons  are  Btlll  preserved  in  Wales  or  WaUia,  in  England,  in  Wallon  Flanders  and  Walkm 
Brabant,  and  in  Wallis  (Le  Yakis)  in  Switierland.  The  primitive  relations  between  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
languages  is  among  other  things  evident  from  the  equal  tigniflcation  in  both  ot  them  of  the  word  Wal,  Celtic 
(fiu.  w  or  F,  and  O  or  11,  are  •'oquentiy  anudsamatod  or  confounded;  tot  instance,  in  Gad  and  Wodan,  Wil- 
helms  and  Gullloliiia.s  Hemandex  and  Fomandei,  <be.  Every  where,  where  Celtic  races  setUe<l,  we  find  oer> 
tain  regions  de5ignated  as  the  lands  of  §trang«rg :  Galloway,  Gallia,  Donegal  (QjfCaledonia,  Galllcla,  &G. 
The  Oiil  of  the  Oits  was.  however,  always  a  stranger  of  the  same  fkmlly,  while  the  Wat  of  the  Germans  was 
a  Granger  of  a  dilTerent  race. 
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<»l]ed  in  derision  by  the  female  name  of 
'Flora ;  and  that  these  ditties  were  sung  in 
the  streets  and  the  carrefours.  Here, 
then,  we  have  vaudeyilles  as  earlj  as  the 
twelfth  century. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
French  annalists,  unlike  the  German  and 
Scotch  writers  of  chronicles,  have  not  pre- 
senred  some  characteristic  specimens  of 
their  popular  songs.  For  a  diligent  in- 
quirer, however,  many  discoveries  in  this 
province  may  be  still  in  reserve,  but  as  the 
materials  can  only  be  found  in  France  itself, 
the  French  alone  can  bring  them  to  light. 
A  complete  history  of  popular  poetry 
has  not  yet  been  written ;  and  cannot  be 
written  satisfactorily,  for  want  of  docu- 
ments, the  search  for  which,  until  very 
recent  times,  has  been  entirely  neglected  in 
France. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Danish  adven- 
turers settled  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
founded  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  real 
birthplace  of  French  literature.  If  wo 
must  ascribe  to  their  influence  the  change 
of  language  which  appears  in  the  oldest 
document  of  the  f'rench  language,  viz.. 
the  laws  given  to  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  this  influence  must  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  this  change  was  rather 
efiected  by  time  and  want  of  intercourse 
with  the  south,  than  by  a  handful  of 
conquerors,  whatever  the  influence  of 
these  latter  on  the  mental  development 
of  the  French  nation  may  have  been  in 
other  respects.  That  which  here  princi- 
pally concerns  us,  is  the  fairy  mythology, 
which  the  Northmen  brought  from  their 
ancient  home ;  and  the  belief  in  which, 
although  changed  in  character,  has  even 
in  our  times  not  yet  wholly  perished  in 
Normandy.  The  dwarfs  and  giants  who 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  ancient 
French  romances,  and  the  good  and  bad 
fairies  who  assist  or  persecute  their  heroes, 
are  undoubtedly  creatures  of  northern 
origin  and  growth.  The  very  different 
character,  however,  which  the  French 
fairies  of  the  romances  show  in  compari- 
son to  those  of  the  Edda,  has  been  ascrib- 
ed to  the  influence  of  the  numerous  pil- 
grims, who  returning  from  the  East  and 
circulating  their  talcs  with  all  their  mys- 
terious and  glowing  colors  among  the 
people,  operated  also  in  other  respects  so 
nStrongly  on  men's  minds.  It  i&  however 
probable,  that  even  before  this,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Brctagne  with  her  Cymric 


fairy  world,  had  influenced  them,  while 
this  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  changed 
partly  their  character  by  amalgamating 
with  the  traditional  superstitions  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Only  the  names  of  the 
fairies  in  the  French  romances  remind  us 
of  their  northern  origin.  In  "  Perce 
Forest"  the  goblin  is  called  Zephir,  like 
the  dwarfs  of  the  Edda,  who  were  named 
after  the  four  winds.  The  ancient  nor- 
thern form  of  Alp,  Alb,  for  Elf  was 
changed  to  Auhe,  and  became  in  the  dimi- 
nutive form  of  Auberan  or  Oberon,  the 
name  of  the  Elf-King.* 

The  code  of  laws,  mentioned  above,  as 
the  oldest  document  of  the  French  lan- 
guage^ stands  for  nearly  a  century  isolated. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  gave 
rise  to  that  celebrated  scries  of  tales  of 
chivalry  relating  to  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  which  have  spread  over  all  Europe ; 
nay,  over  all  the  world.  To  answer  the 
question,  whether  these  tales  ever  could 
be  denominated  in  Franco  real,  popular 
poetry, — we  mean,  whether  they  were 
known  by  the  common  people  out  of  Brit- 
tany ;  that  is,  not  by  the  Cymric,  but  by 
the  French  population,  and  whetner  they 
were  reproduced  by  these  latter  in  any 
form  whatever,  either  in  prose  tales  or  in 
verse,  we  should  first  have  to  ascertain 
whether  Brittany  or  the  isle  of  Britain 
was  their  real  home  and  birthplace.  If 
the  former,  they  Undoubtedly  were  thus 
known  in  France ;  we  find,  however,  no 
trace  of  them  in  the  popular  ballads  collect- 
ed by  Yillemarqug,  although  some  of  these 
are  very  ancient :  not  a  single  allusion  to 
king  Arthur,  or  to  Lancelot  or  to  any  of 
their  curious  adventures;  only  the  sor- 
cerer Merlin  appears  again  and  again.  This 
is  a  strong  evidence  against  the  above  sup- 
position. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tales 
of  the  Round  Table  were  introduced  from 
Britain  or  England  by  Norman  Travdres, 
they  probably  were  never  spread  among 
the  peasantry,  and  could  therefore  never 
be  called  popular  poetry.  History  fur- 
nishes no  key  to  the  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery, which  has  so  nmch  puzzled  the 
critics  of  all  nations. f 

The  same  doubt  cannot  exist  in  respect 
to  the  cycle  of  tales  of  chivalry,  which 
succeeded  those  relating  to  Arthur — we 
mean  the  adventures  of  the  Paladins  of 
Charlemagne.  These  are  undoubtedly  of 
purely  French  origin.  It  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  Turpin  should  hare 
derived  his  complicated  fiction  solely  from 
the   stores  of  his  own  mind.    Popular 


*Grlmm^8  Prefkce  to  bis  German  TranalAtlon  of  Irish  Popular  Tales,  p.  ix. 

t  The  reader  will  And  a  great  deal  of  information  on  this  subject  in  Kitson's  Introduction  to  the  Metrleal 
Romanoet;  Wharton's  HiBtor7  of  Poetry,  and,  abOT«  all,  in  KUb*s  Motrieal  Romanoaa,  and  the  Earl^  XnglSih 
Peets  of  the  same  author.  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  all  these  learned  writers  were  onao- 
•qualnted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  Brittany,  and  the  ballads,  published  by  Yillemarqu^ 
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legends  fiirnished  him  with  the  materials 
and  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
heroes.  Charlemagne  and  his  nephew 
Roland  were  eminently  ;x>pu/ar  heroes, 
and  there  are  even  in  our  dajs  popular 
traditions  attached  to  their  names  from 
Spain  to  Grermany.  Whether,  however, 
the  productions  of  the  Travdres.  i.  c.  the 
French  tales  of  chivalry,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us.  were  of  this  popular 
character,  must  remain  undecided.  The 
Travdres  indeed  have  more  of  the  general 
character  of  the  popular  bard  than  the 
Troubadours.  Their  corps  was  not  com- 
posed of  princes  and  noblemen.  On  the 
contrary,  those  persons  of  rank  in  Northern 
France  who  had  poetical  talent  showed  a 
decided  inclination  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  imitated  them ;  for  in- 
stance, the  celebrated  Castellan  de  Coucy. 
princinally  known  by  his  tragical  fate! 
The  lyric  poets  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  French  literature  are  all 
princes  or  knights.  The  compositions  of 
the  Trav^res.  however,  were  mostly  epic; 
they  were  tales,  made  up  professionally, 
like  the  metrical  romances  m  England,  to 
be  recited  before  company.  Like  the 
Troubadours,  the  Traveres  had  their  Jon- 

geurs  and  Men6tricrs,  or  Mcnestrals. 
ike  them,  too,  they  were  often  confound- 
ed with  these  classes.  The  ingenious  in- 
ventors of  the  Fabliai^c  were  sometimes 
ranked  with  the  minstrels,  who  had  their 
quarters  in  the  Rue  St.  Julien  des  Men^ 
triers,  at  Paris,  and,  accompanied  by  mon- 
keys and  bears,  were  hired  to  amuse  the 
company  at  weddings.  To  what  extent 
the  real  Traveres  wore  at  first  known  to 
the  common  people  must,  as  we  remarked 
above,  remain  undecided  until  the  history 
of  the  fabliaux  and  contes  shall  be  more 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  their  origin 
discovered. 

The  only  portion  of  old  French  htera 
ture  which  we  can  with  certainty  assume 
to  have  been  entirely  popular,  at  least  in 
the  cities  of  France,  are  the  so-called 
Mysteries^  and  Moralities^  a  species  of 
dramatic  composition.'  of  undoubted 
French  origin.  It  appears,  says  Bouter- 
wek,  in  his  Ilistory  of  French  Literature. 
*  that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  who  returned  from  the 
£ast,  furnished  an  opportunity  to  multi- 
ply and  give  animation  to  the  dramatic 
representations  of  Christian  scenes,  taken 
from  the  Bible,  or  later  religious  legends, 
which  perhaps  had  before  this  been  ex- 
hibited on  festival  occasions  in  convents 
and  churches.  The  pilgrims  probably 
began  to  perform  their  dramas  without 
the  assistance  of  the  monks,  and  in  order 


to  relax  from  their  religious  sobriety  a 
farce  was  acted  immediately  after,  as  good 
as  coarse  wit  could  invent  extemporane- 
ously ;  or  they  intermingled  the  religious 
compositions  themselves  with  burlesque 
scenes ,  a  proceeding  which,  according  to 
the  view  of  those  times,  gave  no  occasion 
for  scandal.'*  * 

The  first  regular  company  of  actors  was 
not  formed  until  the  fourteenth  century 
In  the  year  1380.  when  Charles  YI.  made 
his  entrance  into  Paris,  the  pilgrims  xmi 
ted  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  solem 
nities  with  which  this  act  was  celebrated 
b^  the  people.    The  marriage  of  the  same 
king,  a  few  years  after,  afforded  a  new 
opportunity ,  they  called  their  society,  in. 
accordance  with  their  ecclesiastic  char-, 
acter.    a  fraternity   (oonfrairie).      Their 
dramas  bore  the  name  of  Mysteries  (Mys- 
tdres).     Among  these  compositions  was 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  his  bap- 
tism to  his  interment  which  lasted  several 
days,  and  obtained  great  applause.    From 
this  circumstanoe  the  fraternity  were  led 
to  call  themselves  "La  Confrurie  de  la 
Passion." 

The  gi'eat  success  of  the  Fraternity-  of 
the  Passion,  and  the  influence  whidi  it 
obtained  over  the  people,  could  not  but 
excite  the  jealousy  of  an  older  privileged 
society,  the  Clcrcs  de  la  Bazoche,  as  they 
were  called.  The  Bazoche  was  an  an- 
cient association  of  advocates,  procurators 
and  other  officers  of  the  law.  among  whose 
privileges  was  the  right  of  mrecting  public 
amusements  and  ceremonies.  They  too 
attempted  now  to  gam  the  people's  favor, 
by  dramatic  representations ;  and  as  the* 
Fraternity  of  the  Passion  would  allow 
them  no  Mysteries,  they  exhibited  Mo- 
polities,  u  e,j  nearly  the  same  things  under 
another  name.  Less  restrained  by  eccle- 
siastic scruples  than  the  rival  society, 
they  soon  began  also  to  bring  upon  the 
stage  small  comedies,  or  rather  farces,  of 
a  genuine  poptdar  character.  The  cele- 
brated farce  of  the  "  Advocate  Pathelin,"^ 
which  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  was 
one  of  these  pieces.  It  was  written  about 
ihe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
though  according  to  others,  it  existed  in 
its  fundamental  features  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth.  The  applause  it  obtained 
among  all  classes  of  society  was  unmea- 
sured, and  It  may  be  considered  as  a  truly 
popular  production. 

The  extreme  popularity  of  the  theatre 
m  France  was  manifest  in  the  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  this  amusement  In  the  fifteenth 
sentury  all  lai^  cities,  and  many  small 
ones  had  ihdr  theatres,  devoted  alter- 
nately   to    ecclesiasticai    or    ail^rical 


•  BoQUrw«k,  VoL  L  p.  96. 
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dramas,  and  tu  farces.  Caro  was  taken 
to  bring  these  representations  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  within  the  sphere 
of  the  eeneee.  To  the  regular  apparatus 
belonged  a  high  scaffold,  on  the  top  of 
which  sat  God  the  Father,  in  a  long  gar- 
ment, surrounded  by  his  holy  an^ls  and 
saints.  At  the  bottom  of  this  scaSbld  was 
the  hell,  stocked  with  all  the  terrors  which 
a  wild  and  rude  imagination  could  invent, 
and  represented  in  forms  as  material  ana 
terrific  as  possible.  In  the  midst,  between 
heaven  and  hell,  was  the  world,  or  a  part 
of  it ;  as  for  instance,  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Poetical  justice  was  mostly  exer- 
cised at  the  end  of  the  piece ;  the  wicked 
were  cast  into  hell,  and  the  good  lifted 
into  heaven. 

The  same  period  which  witnessed  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  these  popular  amuse- 
ments, gave  birth  also  to  the  Frencii  prose 
romances,  which  met  with  such  applause 
over  all  Europe,  and  were  multiplied  in  a 
thousand  translations  and  imitations.  Of 
the  I^ends  of  the  Paladins  of  Charle- 
magne we  have  spoken  above ;  they  were 
now  only  revived  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  another  form,  while  probably 
they  had  meanwhile  undergone  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people  still  greater  altera- 
tions, and  were  only  in  substance  the 
same.  Other  popular  tales,  such  as  the 
singular  story  of  the  beautiful  Melusine 
and  her  nocturnal  metamorphoses,  the 
legends  about  the  emperor  Octavian,  and 
the  like,  were  now  for  the  first  time  writ- 
ten down.  The  peasants  of  Normandy 
are  said  to  be  still  in  possession  of  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  tales.  F.  Pluquet,  author 
of  the  "  Notice  sur  la  vie  ct  les  fecrits  de 
ItobertWace,  poete  Normand."  published 
not  yet  twenty  years  ago,  a  collection  of 
&iry  tales  and  traditionary  legends,  which 
are  not  only  current  to  the  present  day, 
among  the  people  in  the  environs  of 
Bayeux,  but  full  belief  is  said  still  to  exist 
in  them.  We  see  in  them  the  prefix 
chevaliere  still  in  their  full  glory,  and  a 
multitude  of  good  and  bad  fairies,  en- 
chanted princesses,  goblins,  vampyres, 
animals  talking,  &c.  Of  one  of  these 
tales,  the  hero  is  a  Chanaine,  who  sells 
himself  to  the  Devil  in  order  to  deliver 
his  Church  firom  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
chair  of  Rome.  There  is  after  all  more 
of  wild  fancy  than  of  real  poetry  in  these 
tales.* 

That  the  people,  besides  these  legendary 
talcs,  had  their  ballads  and  songs,  needs 
hardly  to  be  stated.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  col- 


lected in  the  Romancero  frangats.taid 
in  two  old  anthologies  entitled  La  Fleur 
des  Chansons,  and  la  Fleur  des  Chansons 
Nouvelles.  t  The  more  ancient  ones  in  the 
first-named  work  approach  in  respect  to 
a  certain  naf  vet§  and  graceful  simplicity, 
in  some  measure,  the  old  Spanish  romances 
of  a  similar  character ;  they  are,  however, 
not  half  so  simple  in  form,  and  all  rhymed, 
even  written  in  "vers  monanmes.**  i.  c, 
four,  nay  six  lines  in  one  rhyme.  This 
form^  much  too  artificial  for  popular  pro- 
ductions, makes  it  very  doubtful  whether 
they  originated  among  the  people,  although 
they  appear  to  have  been  sung  among  them. 
In  regard  to  poetry,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  Scotch.  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  ballads  of  the  same 
period.  The  later  ballads,  written  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
whole  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, have  the  same  mountebank  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  the  popular  poetry 
of  this  period  among  nearly  all  the  civi- 
lized nations.  Battles,  crimes,  public 
executions,  are  their  favorite  subjects. 
They  commence  for  the  greater  part  with 
an  address  to  the  people ;  for  instance  the 
ballad  on  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
Biron  in  1602 : 

Qal  vent  oalr  one  cbaaaon  ? 
IJno  chanson  noavoUe, 
Falte  dedans  Paris, 
Dans  Paris  la  grande  YiUe, 
De  Blron  miserable, 
Qal  avalt  entrcpries 
Taer  lo  Bol,  la  keine, 
£t  le  Prince  Dauphin. 

With  the  sixteenth  century,  the  period 
which  the  French  literary  historians  desig- 
nate as  the  beginning  of  their  present 
literature,  all  relation  of  the  common 
people  to  this  latter  ends.  French  litera- 
ture in  its  classical  bloom,  although  emi- 
nently national^  could  never  be  in  any 
way  popular.  It  is  throughout  genteel, 
lordly,  rhetorical ;  its  point  of  culmination 
was  the  court;  its  nurseries  were  the 
palaces  of  the  great ;  its  purveyors  those 
who  courted  the  latter  and  found  their 
best  reward  in  the  applause  of  the  former. 
The  only  portions  of  it  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  find  some  shades  of  the  popular 
character  are  again  the  fairy  talcs,  with 
which  we  meet  in  the  second  half  of  the 
period  usually  called  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  French  literature  was  indeed,  for 
a  certain  period,  inundated  with  these 
productions  of  fancy.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  talcs  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  which  the  learned  Orien- 
talist, Galland,  first  translated  into  French, 
gave  birth  to  the  French  fairy  tales.   But 


*  We  have  formerly  seen  this  work,  bat  cannot  recollect  now  the  tali  titles 

t  Le  fiomanccro  Franfld^  par  M.  P.  Paris.    Paris  1888.    The  other  above-named  and  similar  ooUectioos 
mostly  only  In  their  old  editions  of  15TS,  and  158(>,  &c  and  are  rare  works  at  the  present  time. 
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seyeral  collections  of  the  latter  were  pub- 
lished some  years  before  Galland's  trans- 
lation ;  for  instance,  the  "  Contes  de  ma 
mdre  V  Oye."  which  first  appeared  in 
1697 ;  while  Galland's  translation  was 
not  printed  until  1704.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  great 
success  which  fairy  tales  then  found  in 
France,  induced  Galland  to  translate  those 
celebrated  Arabic  tales.  The  numerous 
imitations  of  these  latter  do  not  concern 
us  here ;  nor  indeed  any  of  this  rer}' 
extended  fairy  literature,  except  that  which 
served  to  revive  and  diffuse  stories  of  a 

Emuine  popular  character ;  for  instance, 
ittle  Red  Riding-hood,  Blue  Beard,  &c., 
which  were  collected  and  reproduced  in 
the  infantile  and  poetical  mind  of  Charles 
Perrault  These  pretty  nursery  tales  are 
still  as  popular  in  France  as  any  where. 
They  are  printed  in  the  penny  style — on 
the  meanest  paper  and  ornamented  with 
coarse  and  ludicrous  woodcuts,  and  are 
by  their  cheapness  accessible  to  the 
poorest. 

To  ascertain  in  some  measure  what 
were  the  mental  recreations  of  the  com- 
mon people  during  the  brilliant  period  of 
French  literature,  we  must  again  return 
to  the  theatre.  We  know  in  general,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  dignity  of  the 
French  stage,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  dramatic  representations  arc 
more  popular  than  in  France.  The  French 
people  were  for  centuries  in  the  habit  of 
singing  Vaudevilles  or  versified  bon  mots 
and  conceits,  before  the  managers  of  the 
Th6&tre  de  la  Faire,  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  ever  thought  of  taking  advantage 
of  their  popularity  to  make  their  institution 
more  attractive.  This  popular  stage  was 
at  first  devoted  to  coarse  imitations  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  which  included  acting, 
dance,  and  song.  Well-known  tunes  and 
songs,  in  which  the  audience  could  occa- 
sionall}*^  join,  were  received  with  particu- 
lar favor ;  a  thread  of  connection  between 
the  successive  Vaudeville  was  soon  form- 
ed; and  thus  the  Opera  Comique,  now 
the  favorite  amusement  of  refined  society 
throughout  all  Furope,  developed  itself 
from  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plea- 
sures of  the  common  people  of  France. 

Vaudevilles  are  only  city  songs,  as  their 


name  indicates.  Political  events  or  pri- 
vate occurrences  give  them  birth.  They 
lay  no  claim  to  poetical  merit ;  they  are 
happy  sallies  of  wit — nothing  else ;  the 
most  witty,  the  most  striking,  are  the  best. 
Every  day  witnesses  the  birth  of  a  new 
one,  and  the  most  popular  lives  only  until 
superseded  by  another  called  forth  by  some 
other  equally  superficial  interest  of  the 
day.  As  productions  of  only  a  part  of  the 
nation,  they  can  hardly  characterize  the 
whole  nation.  But  the  French  have  also 
Villanelles,  their  "  Cliansons  de  Cam- 
pagney"  and  always  have  had  them.  Dur- 
ing the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  liter- 
ature, a  popular  itinerant  singer,  a  native 
of  Lille,  made  as  much  sensation  in  the 
northeastern  towns  of  France,  and  in 
Flanders,  as  Racine  and  Moliere  at  Paris. 
His  real  name  was  Francais  de  Cottignies. 
but  he  was  more  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Brt^le  Maison.  from  the  cus- 
tom he  adopted,  to  give  the  sign  of  the 
commencement  of  his  exhibition,  by  burn- 
ing little  paper  houses  fixed  on  the  top  of 
a  pole,  which  was  put  up  at  some  public 
place.  The  shine  of  the  fiame  was  seen 
from  far,  and  attracted  young  and  old. 
His  principal  wit  was  directed  against  the 
towns  of  Tourcainy.  the  Abdcra  of  the 
north  of  France,  whom  he  ridiculed  by 
narrating  of  them  ludicrous  stories,  and 
imitating  their  ways  and  manners  in  songs 
and  ballads.  These  were'  collected  after- 
wards under  the  title,  "Etrennes  Tour 
Grenoises."  Such  and  similar  collections 
of  characteristic  specimens  of  French  po- 
pular poetry  composed  in  the  interior,  to- 
gether with  the  favorite  songs  of  the  com- 
mon people  at  the  capital,  give,  indeed,  a 
portrait  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
nation,  in  some  measure  different  from 
their  mere  political  or  literary  aspect} 
the  features  of  which  are  not  less  promi- 
nent and  striking. 

Here  our  task  finishes;  for  only  the 
earlier  popular  poetry^  of  France  was 
our  object.  The  eighteenth  century,  with 
its  long  suppressed  groans,  its  final  violent 
outbreaks,  and  its  deadly  struggles  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new^  engendered  a 
new  time,  and  in  certain  measure  a  new 
race,  the  mental  recreations  of  which  to 
depict  we  leave  to  another  pen. 
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THE  LATE  PATRIOTIC  CELEBRATION  AT  BERNE. 


Job.    Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  sbov  is  over ! 

Ida.    How  con  voa  uj  so  I    Never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aaght  so  beau  tUul.    The  flowers,  the  boughs, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  arrav. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 
The  gems,  the  robes,  tho  plumes,  the  happy  fkcot. 


WSEMIS,  Aot  Y 


FOR  several  days  we  had  been  deluged 
with  raiiL  m  crossing  tho  Greater 
Scheideck.  Even  the  fair  scenery  of  In- 
terlachen  was  veiled  from  view  by  thick 
layers  of  cloud,  which  as  they  showed  no 
symptom  of  dispersing,  offered  no  induce- 
ments for  us  to  remain.  At  Thun  only 
were  we  stopped  by  the  disagreeable  in- 
telligence, that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  our  finding  even  a  night's  accommoda- 
tion at  Berne,  if  we  continued  our  journey 
that  day,  as  we  had  intended  doing.  The 
great  historical  festival  about  which  we 
had  heard  so  much  for  some  days  past, 
and  had  little  expected  seeing,  was  barely 
commenced.  We  had  met  some  delegates 
to  it  leaving  Lucerne  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  with  their  grooms  dressed  in 
those  parti-colored  cloaks  which  give  such 
an  odd  appearance  to  the  old  Swiss  cos- 
tumes. On  inquiry,  we  found  the  celebra- 
tion commemorated  the  admission  of  the 
canton  of  Berne  into  the  confederation, 
and  that  the  days  chosen  for  it  were  the 
anniversaries  of  two  battles,  in  which  tho 
(ate  of  the  city  had  been  decided  by  resort 
to  arms.  No  more  appropriate  time  could 
have  been  selected,  we  thought,  for  this 
great  national  festivity.  The  sole  absorb- 
ing topic  of  discussion  for  weeks  had  been 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Austria.  The 
Imperial  Envoy  had  been  recalled,  and 
perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  was  spared 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  com- 
memoration of  one  of  the  battles  in  which 
Austria  was  most  signally  defeated.  For 
the  Swiss,  howe ver.nothing  could  have  been 
chosen  more  capable  of  exdting  their  dor- 
mant feelings  of  patriotism. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  22d  of  June,  that  we  came  in 
sight  of  Berne,  at  a  place  where  the  road 
firom  the  lake  of  Thun  makes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  right.  .  No  traveller  I  am 
sure,  can  forget  its  picturesque  position, 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  Aar,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  gorgeous  panorama  of  the 
Oberland  Alps.  As  we  approached  it. 
the  sun,  after  an  eclipse  of  several  days 
seemed  disposed  to  break  through  the  en- 
vironing clouds,  and  add  to  the  charms 
of  the  festival,  which  otherwise  we  feared 
would  prove  but  a  sorry  display.  A  large 
field  just  outside  of  the  old  city  moat,  was 
covered  with  vehicles  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds,  among  which  the  numerous  wagons 


of  the  rustics  of  the  more  distant  villages 
gave  indications  of  the  crowd  awaiting  us 
in  the  interior  of  the  town. 

When  we  had  safely  reached  our  desti- 
nation, we  found  ourselves  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  Tho  fact  that  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  apparently  intent  upon  the  festivities 
of  the  day,  certainly  offered  us  little  en 
oouragement  to  seek  accommodation  in 
the  hotels.  So  resigning  ourselves  to  fate, 
we  had  about  concluded  to  keep  to  the 
streets  for  the  day,  and  get  the  best  view 
we  might  of  the  procession,  which  was 
the  great  attraction.  We  had  not  wan- 
dered far  before  a  familiar  voice  greeted 
us,  and  looking  up  we  saw  a  familiar ^oce, 
too.  Here  we  were  among  friends,  then, 
who  extended  us  a  cordial  invitation  to 
make  ourselves  at  home  in  their  parlor. 
Ensconced  in  the  recess  of  a  window  at  the 
Faucotif  soon  after,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  observations  on  the 
throngs  who  obstructed  the  long  and  un- 
interrupted lines  of  arcades,  running  on 
each  side  of  the  main  street. 

Most  of  the  people,  disdaining  the  side- 
walks, promenaded  in  the  centre  of  the 
wide  avenue.  A  great  part  of  them  were 
evidently  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A 
few  of  Uic  men  and  boys  were  dressed  in 
black,  while  the  greater  number  wore  an 
odd-looking  snuff-colored  cloth  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  Their  tidy  attire  struck 
me  very  favorably,  coming  as  I  did  from 
the  south,  where  the  squalid  poverty  of 
the  Italian  cannot  be  disguised  even  du- 
ring such  public  celebrations.  There  was 
a  greater  variety  of  costume  among  the 
women.  The  most  curious  feature  was 
the  head-dress  of  some,  who  wore  a  largo 
black  cap,  rising  on  either  side,  and  form 
ing  a  wing  of  stiff  lace. 

Among  the  women  we  looked  in  vain  to 
find  one  handsome  face,  such  as  you  might 
see  hundreds  of  in  an  equal  collection  in 
Italy.  All  seemed  to  be  tolerably  good- 
looking,  but  none  to  exceed  a  certain  me- 
diocrity. The  men  were  distinguished  by 
a  manly  bearing,  and  noble  independence, 
which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  a 
free  country.  It  was  remarkable  to  sec 
what  good  order  prevailed,  without  even 
the  presence  of  a  police  officer  to  damp 
their  spirits.    Various  means  were  taken 
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to  keep  ap  the  excitement,  and  furnish 
amoBement  to  the  throng.  At  one  time  it 
was  a  man  that  came  along,  standing  up- 
on the  shoulders  of  two  other  men.  He 
carried  a  glass  of  wine  on  his  head,  and, 
as  he  proceeded  up  the  main  street,  sang 

iif  singing  it  may  be  called),  the  **  Ranz 
es  Vaches."  My  attention  was  soon 
called  to  a  number  of  boys,  from  eight  or 
nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
complete  military  uniform,  and  actually 
carrying  muskets  proportionate  to  then* 
size.  It  was  very  evident  that  they  were 
not  merely  in  sport.  On  the  contrary, 
they  moyed  about  with  a  very  business- 
like air.  I  found  that  they  belonged  to 
companies  of  cadets.  From  their  earliest 
years,  the  youth  of  Switzerland  are  accus- 
tomed to  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regu- 
lar battalions,  each  officered  by  boys  of 
their  own  age.  Two  days  before  I  arrived 
at  Berne,  the  cadets  of  eleven  districts, 
with  their  bands  of  music,  reached  the 
city,  and  were  received  with  military  hon- 
ors by  the  two  corps  of  urban  cadets. 
On  the  following  day  the  whole  number 
united  and  proceeded  to  an  open  spot  in 
the  vicinity,  where  they  were  reviewed, 
and  acquitted  themselves  very  honora- 
bly. In  their  manoeuvres,  I  am  told,  they 
seemed  as  adroit  as  much  older  soldiers, 
and  nothing  would  be  requisite  to  make 
them  as  effective,  but  an  equal  amount  of 
strength.  Some  of  the  younger  members 
seemed  quite  exhausted  after  their  review, 
which  lasted  six  or  seven  hours  alto- 
gether. 

The  f(&te.  properly  speaking,  commenced 
with  these  exercises ;  but  the  principal  at- 
traction was  evidently  the  procession  of 
this  afternoon,  in  which  it  was  announced 
that  six  hundred  men  were  to  march  in 
the  ancient  costume  and  armor  of  the 
cantons.  The  occasional  appearance  of 
one  or  two  of  the  actors  in  their  fantastic 
attire,  served  to  excite  much  interest  But 
before  going  on  to  describe  the  procession, 
let  me  trace  out  some  of  the  events  which 
the  festival  was  intended  to  commemorate, 
and  some  of  the  chief  men,  who  were  re- 
presented in  it. 

The  battle  of  Laupcn  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1339,  and  the  celebration  of 
this  Helvetic  feast  commenced  on  its  5I4th 
anniversary.  It  arose  from  the  connec- 
tion of  the  town  of  Berne  with  Germany; 
for  at  that  time,  instead  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  it  was  an  Imperial  city. 
But  Berne  was  then  not  only  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  even  bigotedly  attached  to  the 
Pope,  above  most  of  its  neighbors.  The 
subjects  of  Louis,  about  this  period,  tired  of 
wrangling  with  the  Pontifical  Chair,  which 
had  excommunicated  him  for  his  contu- 
macy, determined  through  the  electors. 


"  that  an  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans 
bemg  onoe  elected  by  the  majority  of  suf- 
frages, had  no  need  of  the  sanction  of  the 
papal  court  in  order  to  exercise  the  impe- 
rial rights.''  The  Bernese,  however,  had 
not  made  as  yet  sufficient  progress  in  po- 
litical science  to  subscribe  to  this  declara- 
tion ;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  had 
espoused,  to  all  appearance,  the  weaker 
side.  All  the  surrounding  nobles,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  burghers  of 
Berne,  joined  with  the  emperor  to  form  a 
confederacy.  From  their  eagerness  in  the 
matter,  the  Bernese  soon  discovered  that 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  destruction 
of  their  city  was  fixed  upon.  One  of  the 
noblemen  could  find  no  other  cause  of  re- 
sentment, but  that  the  city  had  refused  to 
receive  the  money  which  he  coined  with 
the  Imperial  consent.  The  count  of  Va- 
langin  demanded  three  hundred  marks  of 
silver  as  indemnity  for  pretended  lossei;. 
The  count  of  G  my  ere  wished  to  exact  of 
the  baron  John  of  Weissenbux^,  who  had 
become  a  citizen  of  Berne,  a  considerable 
sum  for  his  powerful  protection;  while 
Rudolph,  count  of  Nidau,  pretended  that 
Berne,  by  granting  the  right  of  dtizcn^ip 
to  his  subjects,  was  exciting  them  to  re- 
bellion. The  Bernese  even  saw  their 
neighbor,  the  free  city  of  Friburg.  join 
their  enemies. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  new 
commonwealth  had  been  called  upon  to 
meet  such  powerful  adversaries;  but  it 
showed  no  symptom  of  fear.  A  deputa- 
tion, headed  by  John  of  Bubenberg,  the 
venerable  president  of  their  senate,  endear 
vored,  it  is  true,  to  conciliate  the  various 

girties  who  had  joined  the  confederacy, 
ut  it  found  them  determined  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Berne,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  try  the  chances  of  war.  During 
the  spring  of  the  year  1339,  the  united 
forces  of  Austija,  Burgundy,  Suabia,  and 
the  Empire,  were  collected  before  the 
small  town  of  Laupen,  on  the  road  to 
Berne,  and  onl}''  nine  miles  distant.  They 
soon  began  its  siege,  with  15,000  foot  sol- 
diers, and  3,000  horsemen,  besides  1,200 
cuirassiers,  and  700  knights.  To  oppose 
this  army,  containing  uie  flower  of  the 
German  nobility,  the  venerable  John  of 
Bubenberg  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
throw  himself,  with  a  small  garrison,  into 
the  beleaguered  place,  while  the  Bernese 
senate  called  loudly  on  its  allies  for  succor. 
The  three  forest  cantons  answered  prompt- 
ly to  the  call,  but  they  could  muster  only 
900  men.  These  men.  however,  were 
mountaineers,  and  the  Bernese  received 
them  with  enthusiasm.  Soleure  sent 
eighty  valiant  knights;  and  John  of 
Weissenburg,  himself  one  of  the  causes  of 
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hostilities,  came  with  six  hundred  men 
firom  Hasli  and  Simmerthal.  And  yet 
even  with  this  reinforcement  the  Bernese 
anny  scarcely  amounted  to  5000.  They 
were  conducted  by  Rudolph  of  Erlach. 
whose  father  before  him,  forty  years  since, 
had  led  them  on  to  battle.  He  was  a  vas- 
sal of  the  count  of  Nidau ;  but,  when  the 
war  was  about  to  break  out  between 
Berne  and  the  Empire,  had  asked  permis- 
sion of  his  liege  lord  to  espouse  the  part 
of  that  town.  "  I  have  in  my  service,"  re- 
plied the  count,  ^*two  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  devoted 
knights ;  so  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  me 
whether  I  have  one  man  more  or  less." 
Erlach,  who  felt  much  wounded  by  this 
disdainful  speech,  rejoined,  *'My  lord 
count,  you  say  that  I  am  a  man ;  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove  to  you  what  the  value 
of  a  single  man  may  be." 

The  Bernese  troops  arrived  at  Laupen 
about  noon.  The  besieging  troops  viewed 
them  with  derision,  contrasting  their  own 
numbers  with  the  scanty  line  of  the  ene- 
my. They  even  accused  the  B«mese  of 
having  women  in  their  ranks,  such  was 
the  youthful  appearance  of  many  of  them. 
The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  Swiss 
sHngers,  who  discharging  Uieir  missiles 
three  tones,  threw  their  opponents  into 
disorder.  They  were  followed  by  chari- 
ots of  war,  which  dashed  down  from  the 
hills  upon  the  German  troops,  and  made 
wide  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
The  slingers  had,  however,  retreated  after 
having  discharged  their  weapons ;  and  the 
hindermost  nu^  supposed  they  were  rout- 
ed. Some  of  them  were,  thrown  into  con- 
sternation and  fled ;  but  Erlach  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  back  from  the  wood 
in  which  they  had  hidden  themselves. 
Then  came  the  close  engagement,  and  the 
result  was  long  doubtful ;  until,  at  length, 
the  German  troops  could  no  longer  stand 
before  the  ardor  of  men,  who  for  the 
most  part  were  fighting  for  their  all.  The 
Friburghers  were  the  most  valiant  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  others  fled,  leaving  eighty 
knights,  besides  4.500  other  soldiers  dead 
on  the  field.  Only  twenty-two  of  the 
Bernese  fell  in  this  battle,  which  in  dis- 
parity of  numbers  equalled  almost  any 
battle  recorded  in  ancient  history.  The 
victorious  army,  it  is  said,  passed  the  suc- 
ceeding night  on  the  field  of  battle,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Greeks,  in  this 
form. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Laupen.  It  was  followed  by  less  brilliant 
engagements,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
peace  was  re-established,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bcme  was  guaranteed.  Four- 
teen years  subsequent  to  this,  in  1353, 
just  five  centuries  ago,  the  original  Forest 


Cantons  resolved  to  increase  their  confed- 
eracy, by  admitting  into  it,  in  addition  to 
four  others,  the  canton  of  Berne.  Though 
but  the  eighth  and  last  in  order  of  time, 
firom  its  importance  the  canton  of  Berne 
was  at  once  advanced  to  the  second  rank. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  eight  cantons,  which 
formed  the  old  confederacy,  and  possessed, 
until  lately,  great  privileges  over  the  other 
and  newer  members. 

The  battle  of  Morat  occurred  more  than 
a  century  after  that  of  Laupen.  In  the 
latter  the  Swiss  had  opposed  the  Germans 
and  Austrians,  but  now  these  were  their 
allies.  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  a  violent  and  ambitious  man, 
and  though  a  subject  prince  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  king  of  France,  was  in  fact  far 
more  powerful  than  that  monarch.  His 
overbearing  conduct  had  excited  the  in- 
dignation, not  only  of  Loui&  but  also  of 
Sigismund,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Presuming  on  his 
widely  extended  jpossessions,  reaching  from 
the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  the  North 
Sea,  he  demanded  the  title  of  king.  And 
as  the  emperor  refused  this,  he  was  much 
displeased,  and  sought  the  ni^t  opportuni- 
ty of  making  war  with  him.  Siffismund 
called  upon  the  Swiss  to  join  m  com- 
bating their  common  dangerous  en- 
emy. The  confederacy,  and  above  all, 
the  Bernese,  showed  much  alacritv  in 
the  matter,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
of  Charles,  who  endeavored  to  soothe 
them  with  promises  of  redress  for  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
The  troops  of  the  Swiss,  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  overran  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which 
at  that  time  did  not  belong  to  them, 
and  even  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  took  the  mountain  town 
of  Pontarlier.  But  the  Swiss  soon  found 
that  they  had  drawn  themselves  into  a 
dangerous  position;  for  Sigismund,  who 
had  as  full  a  share  of  Austrian  goodfaiik^ 
as  his  majesty  Ferdinand  of  happy  mem- 
ory, thought  it  perfectly  just  and  proper 
to  violate  his  pledged  word,  and  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  concluding  a  sep- 
arate peace.  The  Swiss,  deserted  by 
their  sworn  allies,  were  now  exposed  to 
the  onset  of  all  the  forces  of  the  daring 
count,  who  had  not  yet  earned  for  him- 
self the  epithet  of  Rash,  In  the  winter 
of  1476  he  crossed  the  Jura,  and  advanced 
to  the  little  town  of  Grandson,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  in 
which  the  Bernese  had  placed  a  small 
garrison  of  soldiers.  The  duke,  with  his 
60,000  men,  besieged  the  place  for  ton 
days,  without  success.  Enraged  at  this, 
he  gave  notice  to  the  garrison,  that  unless 
they  surrendered  within  a  given  time,  he 
would  hang  all  whom  he  found  there.    At 
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the  same  time  a  knight  of  Burgundy  was 
instructed  to  promise  their  liros  and  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  Swiss,  upon  condition  of 
an  immediate  capitulation.  The  latter, 
who  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  from  their 
confederates,  whom  the  inroad  of  the 
enemy  had  probably  taken  at  unawares, 
determined  to  trust  the  duke's  word. 
History  has  taught  us  by  numerous  ex- 
amples what  they  seem  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of,  that  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  the 
faith  and  generosity  of  the  people,  eyen 
in  the  most  unlicensed  democracy,  than 
on  the  solemn  promises  of  many  of  the 
crowned  princes  of  the  oldest  and  most 
legitimate  families.  Charles  of  Bur^ndy, 
regardless  of  his  word,  of  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  and  of  history,  which  never 
fails  presently  to  cover  with  infamy  the 
name  of  the  perjured,  caused  the  men,  to 
the  number  of  450,  to  be  stripped,  and 
either  hung  or  drowned  in  the  lake.  The 
Swiss  were  assembled  some  thirty  miles 
off,  at  Neuchatel,  and  they  resolved  that 
the  treacherous  monarch  should  feel  the 
weight  of  their  revenge.  With  such  feel- 
ings they  marched  directly  towards  the 
town  of  Grandson,  and  its  vicinity  became 
the  scene  of  their  vengeance.  Their  van- 
guard was  attacked  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy,  and  yet  it  succeeded  in  de- 
fending itself  vigorously.  But  when  the 
auxiliaries  fh>m  the  Forest  Cantons  came 
upon  the  field  of  action,  Charles  asked 
anxiously  who  they  were ;  when  one  of 
his  officers  answered,  ^'  They  are  the  men 
before  whom  Austria  has  fled."  "  "Woe 
to  us,  then,"  was  his  answer,  as  he  order- 
ed the  advanced  guard  to  retreat  a  short 
distance.  Mistaung  this  retrograde  mo- 
tion for  a  flight)  the  whole  army  turned, 
and  fled  to  their  camp;  even  this  they 
soon  abandoned.  But  few  men  were  slain 
in  the  action,  though  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  other  valuables,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss. 

For  two  months  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  no  wise  dispirited  by  his  defeat,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  warlike  preparations. 
At  length  he  advanced  towards  Morat,  a 
small  town  containing  at  present  near  two 
thousand  inhabitant^  and  situated  about 
sixteen  miles  westward  of  Berne.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  Burgundians 
besieged  it.  The  Swiss,  who  espoused 
with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  their  com- 
mon country,  advanced  to  Morat  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  June,  the  day 
following  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Laupen,  numbering  some  thirty-four 
thousand  strong.  They  found  the  duke 
encamped  with  an  army  of  double  that 
number,  with  his  right  wing  resting  on 
the  hills,  and  his  left  defended  by  the 


lake.  The  Swiss  knelt  to  pray  for  sac- 
oor.  and,  as  the  morning  had  been  cainy 
the  Burgundians  expected  no  engagement 
that  day.  Finding  the  enemy  retiring  to 
their  camp,  the  Swiss  rushed  upon  some 
batteries,  and,  before  aid  could  come,  they 
had  turned  them  against  the  Burgundi- 
ans themselves.  At  the  same  time  bodies 
of  their  men  seized  more  commanding 
points  on  either  wing,  and,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  simudtaneonsly  to  two  or 
throe  fires,  the  French  were  soon  thrown 
into  disorder.  The  rout  became  general ; 
and  the  confederates  pursued  the  ftigitives 
for  miles  towards  their  country.  The 
duke  only  escaped  with  thirty  horsemen 
to  Morges,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva, — some  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  waxMary  of  the  pursuers  was  Grand- 
eon;  a  word  which  excited  in  their  breasts 
a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  recent  victory.  On  this  one  day 
fifteen  thousand  Burgundians  were  killed 
in  battle,  besides  ten  thousand  who  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  acroes 
the  narrow  lake  of  Morat. 

Thus  was  Berne  twice  saved  from  utter 
destruction.  At  Jxiupen^  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  at  Morai,  in  the  fif- 
teenth, the  boasted  strength  of  Austria 
and  France  was  signally  defeated  by  in- 
ferior forces.  Berne  was  thenceforth  the 
most  important  state  in  Switzerland.  So 
it  was  a  very  happy  choice  that  fixed 
upon  the  anniversaries  of  those  great 
battles  for  the  fifth  centennial  oeiebra- 
tion  of  the  formation  of  the  league  of  the 
Eight  Original  Cantons. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  procession, 
which  was  the  most  characteristic  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  fea^t  A  party 
of  drummers,  followed  by  a  company  or 
two  of  unarmed  infantry,  marched  along 
through  the  main  street  to  clear  a  passage 
for  the  procession.  A  few  cadets  were 
distributed  in  vaifous  places  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  trespassing  upon  the  open 
space ;  for  nOw  almost  evei^  body  in  the 
town  had  come  to  view  the  pageant.  The 
windows  of  all  the  houses  upon  the  line 
of  the  procession  were  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  drapery,  and  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  striving  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  scene.  And  now  the 
procession  appears.  The  first  part  of  it, 
or  the  opening  procession,  was  composed 
of  two  portions, — the  first  re^-esenting 
the  state  or  canton  of  Berne,  and  the 
other  the  city,  as  giving  the  festival.  In 
the  first  the  men  were  all  dressed  in  ih» 
costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
rode  on  well-caparisoned  horses.  The 
marshal,  the  trumpeters,  the  commander, 
and    his  escort  successively  advanced. 
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The  defensiye  armor  of  the  horsemen  was 
light,  and  much  more  simple  than  that  of 
more  ancient  periods.  Like  all  that  was 
tised  on  this  occasion,  it  had  been  drawn 
from  the  old  treasures  of  the  armory  of 
Berne,  and  from  some  neighboring  cities. 
A  round  helmet  of  a  single  piece,  without 
a  visor  in  front,  but  descendmg  behind  so 
as  to  protect  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  a  cuirass  of  steel,  covering  the  breast, 
composed  the  whole  of  it.  The  helmet 
was  adorned  with  a  long  drooping  feather ; 
the  red  sleeves  of  the  coat  were  loose  and 
flowing.  A  short  skirt  scarcely  reached 
the  knees  of  the  horseman,  whose  legs 
were  below  partly  covered  by  short  boots. 
The  horses  and  men  were  certainly  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  appear  in  such 
fantastic  costumes,  and  the  former  often 
displayed  rather  a  restive  disposition, 
caused,  in  great  part,  hj  the  gaudy  dra- 
pery which  covered  their  backs,  and  fell 
in  front  over  their  chests.  The  men,  how- 
ever, although  most  of  them  had  been 
taken  from  the  lower  ranks,  and  had 
given  themselves  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance, by  means  of  frdse  beards  and  mous- 
taches, seemed  perfectly  at  their  ease,  and 
showed  none  of  that  awkwardness  which 
persons  of  their  education  and  social  posi- 
tion would  exhibit  in  England  or  America. 

Closely  following  upon  the  soldiers 
came  a  standard-bearer,  carrying  the 
great  flag  of  Berne,  with  the  bear,  as 
usual,  the  most  prominent  part  of  it 
The  herald,  who  rode  next,  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  chosen  for  his  imposing  pre- 
sence, and  more  elegantly  dressed,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  individual  in  the  pro- 
cession. His  costly  velvet  coat  was  worked 
with  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Berne,  and 
those  of  each  of  the  districts  of  the  canton. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  wand — the  emblem 
of  his  of3ce — and  rode  a  gayly-decked 
horse.  Two  pages,  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  accompanied  him ;  and  a  band  of 
men  carrying  the  banners  of  the  thirty 
districts,  into  which  the  canton  was  of  old 
divided,  closed  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  next  divi- 
sion, representing  the  city  of  Berne,  were 
all  on  foot  The  man  in  complete  armor, 
walking  at  their  head,  was  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  next  personage,  which  was  no 
less  than  the  Mutz,  or  Bear.  A  man 
dressed  in  a  bearskin  is  a  constant  com- 
panion of  all  processions  at  Berne,  for 
the  bear  is  almost  held  sacred  here.  He 
is  always  represented  with  his  tongue 
thrust  out,  just  as  he  appears  on  the  old 
coins  of «the  place.  Our  Mutz  on  this  oc- 
casion carried  a  pikestafi^  and  had  a  scarf 
tied  around  his  body,  which,  with  a  sword 
dangling  fit)m  his  waist,  set  off  his  ap- 


pearance to  great  advantage.  He  seemed 
to  relish  the  scene,  too ;  for  he  danced  and 
performed  divers  antics  whenever  the  train 
stopped,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  th« 
boys  especially,  with  whom  the  Mutz, 
and  bruins  in  general,  are  particular  fa- 
vorites. A  detachment  of  musicians,  who 
came  next  were  accompanied  by  two  men 
in  coat-of-mail  armor  protecting  their  en- 
tiro  bodies.  They  wore  the  bearers  of 
the  old  and  new  city  banners,  both  of 
them  having  the  bear  upon  them,  as  the 
most  conspicuous  object 

The  delegates  of  the  Abbayee  followed. 
These  abbayes,  which  now  correspond  to 
our  club-houses  in  great  part,  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  more  like  the  guilds 
of  other  places ;  and  their  origin  was  so 
far  back  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they 
possess,  as  in  this  case,  some  prescriptive 
privileges.  To-day,  over  each  of  their 
houses  the  flag  was  flying,  until  it  was 
taken  down  to  appear  subsequently  in  the 
procession.  Over  the  window  from  which 
I  enjoyed  the  sight  of  this  festive  scene, 
the  tattered  flag  of  the  "Falcon  "  fluttered 
in  the  wind,  now  serving  for  little  more 
than  the  adorning  of  a  hotel.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  was  displayed  the 
equally  ancient  banner  of  the  abbaye,  or 
guild,  of  the  blacksmiths.  Altogether 
there  were  thirteen  of  the  delegations, 
each  armed  with  weapons  appropriate  to 
their  occupations,  or  else  with  the  com- 
mon martial  implements  of  the  olden  time. 
The  bakers  carried  lances,  the  blacksmiths 
their  large  hammers,  the  butchers  their 
broad  meat  -axes,  the  shoemakers  battle- 
axes,  the  weavers  heavy  maces,  and  the 
boatmen  their  oars.  Their  dresses  were 
gay  and  varied,  though  all  were  referable 
to  the  same  period,  that  is,  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  was  struck  with  the 
similarity  between  the  costume  of  these 
persons  and  that  worn  by  the  body-guard 
of  the  pope.  Like  his  predecessors,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  finds  it  expedient  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  to  provide  himself  with  a 
regiment  recruited  from  the  principal  Ro- 
man Catholic  cantons  of  the  confederation. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  their  curious  uni- 
form. Their  coat  and  short-clothes  of 
yellow,  red,  and  black  cloth,  united  in 
stripes  or  other  patterns,  gives  them,  to 
the  eyes  of  one  who  sees  them  for  the 
first  time,  the  appearance  of  a  company 
of  buffoons,  displayed  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace.  But  he  will  soon  find 
that  on  them  the  pontiff  principally  relies 
for  defence  against  his  own  subjects,  as 
well  as  against  a  foreign  foe.  Travellers 
are  gravely  informed  by  their  guide- 
books, that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  de- 
signer of  this  ridiculous  accoutrement! 
As  there  were  a  great  number  of  variooB 
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costumes  of  the  period  in  this  procession, 
ail  of  them  much  alike  in  shape,  but  ren- 
dered much  more  picturesque  than  that 
of  the  pope-s  guard,  bj  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  colors ;  the  story,  if  true,  would 
reflect  little  credit  on  the  taste  of  the 
famous  sculptor. 

Next  after  these,  came  the  second  diyi- 
sion  of  the  procession,  commemorating  the 
eight  original  cantons,  with  a  large  man 
at  its  head  carrying  the  great  banner  of 
Qratli,  where  the  oath  of  the  three  patri 
ots  on  the  lonely  rocks  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  was  portrayed.  Afterwards 
came  two  historical  characters. — William 
Tell  and  his  son.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  two  were  selected  from  a  great 
number  of  persons,  solely  on  account  of 
their  fine  appearance.  William  Tell  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  with  a  noble  and 
bold  countenance.  With  his  hunting- 
pouch,  he  carried  a  quiver  full  of  arrows ; 
and  tne  crossbow,  with  which  he  was 
famous  for  his  dexterity,  he  swung  upon 
his  right  shoulder.  With  his  le^  hand 
Tell  1^  his  son,  a  spnghtly  boy  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  who  walked  about  so 
proudly,  mat  you  might  have  supposed 
him  the  hero's  child,  glorying  m  his 
father's  world-famed  skill.  His  velvet 
cap  was  adorned  with  a  feather,  and  in 
one  hand  he  carried  the  apple  pierced  by 
his  father's  arrow.  Then  followed  le- 
gates from  the  eight  original  cantons,  all 
armed  and  carT3ring  their  banners — Zurich 
holding  the  first  rank,  and  after  it  Berne. 
Zuceme,  Uri,  with  the  bull's  head.  / 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Glaris  and  Zug. 
This  part  again  ended  with  a  company 
of  men-at-arms. 

Next  came  the  portion  commemorative 
of  the  battle  of  Laupen,  a  horseman  who 
preceded  it  carrying  the  banner  of  that 
town.  Then,  after  the  musicians  had 
passed,  a  palpable  proof  of  the  victory  was 
exhibited,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  flags  captured  on  that  battle- 
field. Each  of  them  was  more  or  less  tat- 
tered, for  besides  the  rough  handling  they 
encountered  in  the  action,  they  had  been 
mouldering  at  Berne  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  Among  these  moth-eaten 
prizes,  a  friend  told  me  he  had  noticed  the 
ducal  standard  of  Hapsburg,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  not  be  very  pleasant 
to  Austrian  pride.  After  these  followed 
three  knights,  who  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Laupen ; 
among  them  the  one  who  drew  the  most 
attention  was  the  venerable  John  of  Bu- 
benberg,  who  was  a  senator,  and  volun- 
teered so  disinterestedly  to  throw  himself 
into  the  threatened  town.  He  was  dressed 
in  complete  armor,  and  carried  on  his 
left  arm  a  buckler  of  a  triangular  shape. 


adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
family.  Then  appeared  a  band  of  Bernese, 
and  after  them  Rudolph  of  Erlach,  who, 
as  I  mentioned,  commanded  the  confeder- 
ates in  the  action.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Baselwind,  the  almoner  of  the  army, 
and  by  his  squire.  There  came,  a  few 
moments  after,  the  free  men  of  Oberhasli, 
those  sturdv  mountaineers  from  the  foot 
of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  baron  of  Wcissen- 
burg  with  his  followers  of  the  Siebenthal, 
or  seven  valleys,  armed  with  maces.  The 
train  of  triumphal  wagons,  which  followed, 
attracted  more  attention.  The  armor 
and  weapons  upon  them  were  disposed  as 
a  trophy,  for  this  was  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  battle-field,  where  '*  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away." 
Spears  and  helmets  were  helped  together, 
with  here  and  there  a  cuirass,  which  the 
horseman  had  thrown  away  in  his  eager 
haste  to  escape.  Battle-axes  were  inter- 
spersed with  nags,  which  many  a  German 
had  sacrificed  his  life  in  defending.  Above 
all,  was  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  in 
which,  five  centuries  ago,  a  valiant  knight 
of  Suabia,  perhaps,  had  laid  himself  down 
to  die,  among  \he  neaps  of  wounded  men. 
But  the  cumbrous  car  soon  passed  away, 
and  with  it  all  thoughts  of  those  thou 
sands  to  whom  the  name  of  Laupen,  which 
we  now  rejoice  to  hear,  proved  a  death 
knell  of  their  pride  and  happiness.  The 
men  of  Hri,  of  Schwytz,  and  of  Unterwal- 
den^ the  three  forest  cantons,  who  sent 
their  contingents  to  the  engagement,  came 
immediately  after.  Hauptman,  who  led 
the  inhabitants  of  Soleure,  the  only  city 
faitliful  to  the  Bernese  alliance,  you  could 
distinguish  by  his  coat  of  mail,  and  other 
armor  of  buniished  steel. 

The  last  part  of  the  procession,  in  honor 
of  Morat,  was  preceded  by  a  man  who 
carried  the  flag  of  that  city.  Then  a  party 
of  Bernese  accompanied  the  cannons, 
which  were  drawn  by  horses,  harnessed 
to  the  old  rickety  wagons*  This  reminded 
me  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Europeans,  or,  at  least 
that  it  was  first  employed  in  warfare, 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Laupen  and  this  one.  So  I 
was  not  astonished  to  find  the  cannon  ex- 
tremely long,  clumsy  in  shape,  and  ap- 
parently weiUL,  and  the  mortars  small  and 
inefiective.  Yet  they  were  more  service- 
able than  one  would  probably  have  im 
agined ;  for  these  same  slender  pieces  pro- 
duced sad  havoc,  when  they  had  been 
captured  by  the  Swiss,  and  turned  against 
the  enemy.  The  knights  who  followed 
were  each  dressed  in  his  own,  costume. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  them  was 
Hallwyl,  who  commanded  the  Bernese: 
« the  o^ers  were  the  confederate  knights  of 
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Qennaay  and  Switzerland.  Next  appeared 
some  bo3r8,  carrying  some  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, — flags, 
dresses,  and  a  surplice  or  two  ^belonging 
to  priests  who  aooompanied  the'  camp  of 
the  invader.  A  large  wagon,  too,  carried 
the  seyen  large  pieces  of  tapestry  curiously 
worked,  serring  onoe  as  the  duke's  tent 
It  was  closely  followed  by  another  car, 
more  heayily  laden  than  the  first,  with 
the  armor  gathered  on  the  battle-field  of 
Morat.  The  whole  procession  closed  with 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  in  full  armor. 

The  Bernese,  and  especially  the  country 
people,  who  had  come  from  a  distance, 
were  extremely  pleased  with  the  proces- 
sion which  they  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  visit;  and  as  they  dispersed,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  carried  away  with  them  more 
patriotism  than  they  brought.  We,  too, 
who  were  but  rather  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  this,  to  them,  heartstirring  speo- 
tacle,  went  away  with  somewhat  higher 
notions  of  the  bravery  and  efficiency  of* 
the  Swiss  troops,  from  having  had  so  pal- 
pable a  demonstration  of  it  presented  to  our 
^es.  This,  however,  was  not  exactly  the 
tone  for  practical  reflections.  The  crowd 
was  dispersing,  and  as  we  had  only  a  few 
moie  hours  of  daylight  to  spend  in  Berne, 
we  sallied  forth  to  see  the  principal  points, 
to  which  the  throng  appoued  to  be  pres- 
sing-—one  was  the  waper  platform,  just 
outside  the  walls.  Stere  it  was  that  we 
expected  to  see  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
Oberland,  but  the  flitting  douds,  as  fSsist 
as  they  disclosed  one  snowy  peak,  covered 
its  neighbors  with  their  thioL  mantle  j  and 


our  view,  to  say  the  least,  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. A  large  wooden  shed  had 
been  erected  near  by,  of  that  beautiful 
ch&let  style,  in  which  the  Bernese  excel, 
and  under  this  a  supper  was  to  be  given 
by  the  dty  to  the  delegates  of  other  can- 
tons, and  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  procession.  Poor  fellows  I  thev  needed 
refreshment;  for  we  had  heard  during 
the  afternoon,  that  some  of  them  were 
severely  injured  by  the  unaccustomed 
weight  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  One  poor  man  had  a  load  of  eigfa^ 
pounds,  with  which  he  promenaded  the 
streets  for  hours. 

We  could  not  wait  here,  for  we  had  not 
yet  seen  the  Bears;  and  what  traveller 
would  acknowledge  that  he  had  left  Berne 
without  seeing  them?  The  Bargrdben 
is  a  deep  hole,  a  part  of  the  old  diteh  sur- 
rounding the  city.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  around  it,  watching  the 
antics  of  Bruin,  who  fared  so  well  that 
day,  that  he  must  have  congratulated 
himself  as  much  as  any  body  else  did,  on 
the  happy  celebration.  The  bear  being 
the  city's  emblem,  the  municipal  govern- 
ment supports  one  or  tw<^  of  ibaax  At  its 
own  expense,  and  has  recently  purchased 
another  ^oung  cub  for  the  amusement  "of 
theurchms. 

The  evening  was  dear,  and  throngs  of 
peasants  might  be  seen  riding,  or  driving, 
or  walking  home,  all  in  a  jovial  mood. 
As  for  us,  after  parting  with  r^ret  from 
the  friends  we  had  so  fortuitously  met 
here,  we  were,  before  midnight^  on  our 
way  towards  Geneva. 


T0L.XI.— -25 


THE  lUETORT  OOURTEOUa 

I  ASKED :  you  would  not  give, 
Tet,  ere  we  parted, 
I  knew  by  signs  that  but  in  glances  live^ 
Ton  were  grown  milder-hearted. 

You  asked: — ^I  would  not  hear, 

Pride  conquered  Passion, 
And  now  I  murmur  in  your  longing  esr 

In  a  strange  other  fidshioiL 

You  list ; — and  still  you  list, 

Love  loves  to  listen, 
Dreams  of  Young  Hero  by  Leander  kissed, 

Until  the  full  eyes  glisten. 

But  your  Leander  lies 

Drowned  in  cold  scorning     . 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  his  Paradise ;— - 

Hero!  good  morning! 
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DeoiMii  I  qui  nlmbot  et  dod  ImlUblle  ftilm«n, 
JBre  et  oornlpedam  pa]sa  slmaknt  •qnomm. 
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NOT  vacDj  months  ago  *  the  attention 
of  the  literary  world  was  excited  by 
the  announcement  that  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  impression  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspere^  (published  in  1632),  filled 
with  marginal  corrections  in  manuscript, 
which  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  tne 
yolume,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  GoLLiBR.  the  distinguished  editor  of 
Shakspere's  Works,  and  Historian  of  the 
Englian  Stage.  When  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Collier  declared  that  a  great  number 
of  these  MS.  corrections  were  of  inestima- 
ble Talue,  and  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  tlunt  they  had  been  made  by  some 
person  who  had  access  to  better  authori- 
ties than  those  possessed  by  the  i^ayer 
editors  6t  the  &r8t  folio,  or  by  any  of 
their  successors,  the  interest  in  the  matter 
became  very  great ;  and.  amid  some  utter- 
ance of  doubt  and  wonaer,  much  satisfiic- 
taon  was  imirersally  expressed,  that  so 
valuable  a  waif  had  fallen  into  tne  hands 
of  one,  the  antecedents  in  whose  editorial 
career  gave  warrant  that  he  would  put  it 
to  such  careful  and  judicious  use.  verbal 
criticism,  even  upon  the  works  of  Shaks- 
pere,  has  generally  not  much  interest  for 
the  mass  of  readers ;  and  most  especiallv 
would  this  seem  to  be  true  of  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  but  the  republication  in  this 
country,  of  Mr.  Collar's  ''Notes  and 
Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  from  Early  Manuscript  Gorreetions. 
ftc."  haSj  we  believe,  been  a  successful 
undertaking ;  and  the  issue^  in  numbers, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  of  ''The 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  with  a  text  formed 
by  the  same  editor,  upon  the  same  MS. 
corrections^  has  also  met  with  a  sale  no 
less  remunerative. 

But  although  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  these  publications 
should  have  been  received  with  sudden  and 
general  &vor  among  general  readers,  it  is 
even  less  surprising  that  the  thoughtful 
and  devoted  students  of  Shakspere^  those 
&miliar  with  the  language  of  Us  tune,  as 
well  as  his  own  peculiar  inflections  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  who  regard 


his  works  with  a  reverence  equal  to  their 
admiration, — ^it  is  less  surprising  that 
these  should  have  been  much  disappointed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
and  justly  troubled  and  offended  upon 
the  issue  of  the  second.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  discovery  of  this 
corrected  folio  will  prove  to  be  of  material 
service  to  the  text  of  Shakspere.  Some 
of  its  emendations  of  that  text,  as  it  was 
given  to  the  world  bv  the  printer  of  the 
first  folio,  are  invaluable.  But  these, 
though  numerous  in  themselves,  are  few 
indeed  in  comparison  with  those  whidi  are 
an  outrage  upon  the  great  Dramatist  and 
^  his  devotees,  and  wmch  are  but  the  re- 
sultants of  united  stolidity  and  presump- 
tion, and  not  to  be  received  into  the  text 
on  any  pretence,  or  even  worthy  to  be 
perpetuated  in  notes.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  Mr.  Collier  to  publish  and  support 
more  than  a  thousand  readings  of  tiiis  lat- 
ter kind ;  but  for  him  to  embody  them 
boldly  in  the  text,  and  publish  a  volume 
containing them^  as  "The  Plavs  of  Sfaake^- 
peare,"  seems  mdeed  as  if  he  wished  to 
furnish  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
Shaksperean  apophthegm,  that  "  bad  be- 
gins, and  worse  remains  behind." 

In  examining  the  daims  of  these  MS. 
corrections,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
text  of  Shakspere.  and  with  Shakisperean 
literature,  and  wno  doubtless  form  the 
greater  portion  of  our  readers,  to  take 
with  us  a  comprehensive  glance  at  these 
subjects  frond  the  beginning.  The  few 
whose  enthusiasm  or  steady  devotion  has 
enaUed  them  to  wade  through  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  which  have  accumulated  around 
the  works  of  Shakspere,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  will  excuse  a  conces- 
sion to  the  happy  ignorance  of  their  less 
learned,  but  penaps  not  less  devoted  and 
appreciative  fellow  admirers. 

The  playB  of  Shakspere,  unlike  his 
poems,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  given 
to  the  world  without  his  concurrence  or 
even  his  consent.  Eighteen  of  them,  to 
wit: — The   Merry  Wives   of  Windsor, 


^  It  is  proper  to  My  tluit  tlilf  pap«r  was  oearty  readr  for  the  preai  in  Jnne  last,  era  say  protest  had  been 
uttered  here,  or  hsd  reeehed  us  fh>iii  Bnglsnd,  scunst  toe  InnoTstfaMis  ssnetJoned  by  Mr.  Collier.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  July  number  of  Patnsm*s  Monthly  MagaxlDe,  bnt  eirenmstsnoes  over  which  the  writer  bad  no 
oontrol,  prerented  its  completion  until  a  late  day,  even  for  the  present  lasue.  Since  the  greater  part  of  ii  was 
wTittan,  throe  BhalEsperean  eritios  of  eminence,  the  fier.  Alexander  DyoC)  Mr.  Somnel  Weller  Singer,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  have  opposed  the  Ma  coirector,  and  his  dMngoiabed  supporter,  with  boldness  and  sneoeea; 
and  the  first  of  a  series  or  articles,  haTiag  the  same  pnrpoee,  appeaiod  in  MacbwoodT^  Maffo&ku  for  Aognst. 
Bnt  as  all  these  critics  seek  to  aooompllBn  this  hindanle  design  in  a  diiforeot  mode  ihnn  that  adopted  by  tbe 
present  writer,  our  arUde  fortunately  ioeea  no  ohdm  whioh  it  migbt  otherwise  hare  lost^  upon  tiio  attntloa  of 
oorvsaders. 
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Moeh  Ado  about  Nothmfl^  MidBommer 
Night's  Dreun,  Love's  Labours  Lost, 
Merchant  of  Yenice,  Richard  U.  Hennr 
IV.  Part  L  and  Part  XL,  Hennr  V., 
Henry  YL  Part  XL  and  Part  HI,  Richard 
lU.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Titus  Androni- 
COS.  Pericles,  Ring  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Hamlet  were  printed  in  (juarto  form 
during  his  lifetime.  The  copies  of  most 
of  these  plays  used  by  the  printer  were, 
almost  without  doubt,  surreptitiously 
obtamed,  and  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  authority  in  determining  the  text ; 
their  office  bemg  merely  auxiliary.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  here,  that  such  was  the 
value  of  Shakspere's  name,  such  his  in- 
difference to  his  dramatic  reputation  out* 
side  the  theatre,  and  such  the  impunity 
of  the  press  in  those  days,  that  during  his 
life  six  other  plays  were  also  publ^ed 
under  his  name,  which  there  are  no 
grounds  for  receiving  as  his,  which  were 
repudiated  by  his  first  editors, — his  fel- 
low players  and  business  partners  in 
the  theatre, — and  which  have  been  rejected 
by  all  his  subsequent  editors,  except  Nico- 
las Rowe. 

In  1623,  seven  years  after  his  death,  the 
first  collected  edition  of  Shakspere's  Plays 
was  published  in  folio,  under  the  title 
'^Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories  and  Tragedies.  Published  ac- 
cording to  the  True  Originall  Copies." 
This  18  known  in  Shaksperean  literature 
as  the  first  folio ;  and  it  is  the  only  ad- 
mitted authority  for  the  text  of  his  Dra- 
matic Works.  It  contains  all  his  plays 
except  one;  nineteen  which  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously or  carelessly  printed  before  its 
publication^  (one, — OtheUo — having  been 
published  in  quarto  after  his  death,)  and 
seventeen  which  appeared  in  it  for  the  first 
timeL  The  play  not  included,  is  Pericles, 
Prince  of  T)/re ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  refusal  of  the  holder  of  the  copy- 
ri^t  of  that  play,  to  part  with  it^  or  to 
come  into  the  enterprise  of  publishing  the 
first  folio,  caused  its  omission.  The  pre- 
&ce  of  the  editors  of  this  first  folio, — who, 
it  should  be  constantly  remembered,  were 
Shakspere's  friends,  fellow  actors,  and 
joint  theatrical  proprietors, — shows  be- 
;^ond  all  cavil,  it  would  seem,  that  the  pub- 
lication was  made  as  its  title  professes  that 
it  wa&  "according  to  the  true  original 
oopies,''  and  that  it  has  an  unquestbmJi>le 
daim  to  implicit  deference  from  the  editors 
of  subsequent  editions,  except  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  carelessness  in  trans- 
cribing, or  proof-reading,  has  palpably  per- 
verted or  obscured  the  author's  meaning. 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  say 
with  regard  to  their  labor  of  love : — 

**  It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesses  wor- 


thy to  have  bene  wished,  that  the  Author 
himBelfe  had  liv'd  to  bane  set  forth,  and 
onerseen  his  owne  writings^  Bat  since  it 
hath  bin  ordain'd  otiierwise,  and  he  by 
death  departed  from  that  rights  we  pray 
you  do  not  en  vie  his  friends  the  office  of 
their  care  and  peine,  to  have  collected  and 
publish*d  them :  and  so  to  haue  published 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abutted 
with  diveree  itdne  and  eurrejftitiout  copiee, 
maimed  and  deformed  by  toe  fraiide*  and 
4tealtke*  of  injurioua  impoeiorty  that  ex- 
pos'd  them:  even  those  are  now  offer'd 
to  your  view  cnr'd  and  perfect  of  their 
limbes ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their 
nnmbers,  as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as 
he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a 
most  gentle  expresser  of  it  Hie  mind  and 
hand  went  together  \  and  what  he  thongh^ 
he  uttered  with  that  easinesses  that  we 
have  eearee  received  from  him  a  blot  in  kU 
papere/* 

Few  readers  of  Shakspere  can  have  fiul- 
ed  to  peruse  this  prefiice.  which  appears  in 
nearly  every  edition  of  his  worxiB ;  but 
the  aoove  extract  ftiom  it  deserves  to  be 
ever  present  in  the  minds  of  all  who  come 
to  the  critical  consideration  of  his  text 
Indeed,  such  is  the  authority  of  this  first 
folio,  tnat  had  it  been  printed  with  ordi- 

Ecare,  there  would  have  been  no  ap- 
fix)m  its  text,  and  not  only  no  justi- 
on,  but  not  the  least  opportunity  for 
the  labors  of  any  editors  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Shakspere's  works,  except  of  such 
as  might  think  it  necessary  and  proper 
to  obtmle  explanatory  notes  and  critical 
comments  upon  his^aders.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  precious  folio  is  one  of  the 
worst  printed  books  that  ever  came  from 
the  press.  It  is  filled  with  the  grossest 
possible  errors  in  orthography,  punctua- 
tion, and  arrangement.  vVe  do  not  won- 
der that  Mr.  Collier  estimates  the  correo- 
tions  of  "  minor  errors," — that  is,  of  mere 
palptfible  misspelling  and  mispunctufktion. 
in  his  amended  folio,  at  troenty  thouaatuL 
The  first  folio  must  contain  quite  as  many 
such  errors ;  and  the  second  is  worse  in 
this  respect  than  the  first  But  beside 
minor  errors,  the  correction  of  which  is 
obvious,  words  are  so  transformed  as  to  be 
past  recognition  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
context;  lines  are  transposed;  sentences 
are  sometimes  broken  by  a  full  point  fol- 
lowed by  a  capital  letter,  and  at  other 
times  have  their  members  displaced  and 
mingled  in  incomprehensible  confusion; 
verse  is  printed  as  prose,  and  prose  as 
verse ;  speeches  belonging  to  one  charac- 
ter are  given  to  another ;  and,  in  brief,  all 
the  possible  varieties  of  typographkal 
derangement  abound  in  that  volume,  in 
the  careful  printing  of  which  of  all  otherSi 
save  one,  the  world  was  most  interested. 
This  it  is  which  has  made  the  labors 
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of  careful  and  learned  editors  necessaxy 
for  the  text  of  Shakspere;  and  which 
has  furnished  the  excuse  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  more  pedantry,  foolishness,  con- 
ceity  and  presumption  than  has  been 
exhibited  upon  any  other  subject — always 
excepting  that  of  Religion ;  but  with  this 
adyantagB  on  the  side  of  the  Shaksperean 
commentators,  that  their  follies  haTe  been 
perpetrated  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  while  the  labors  of  commentators 
upon  the  Bible  have  extended  through 
nearly  fifteen  hundred. 

The  cost  of  the  first  folio  w|is  £1,  equal 
to  about  five  at  the  present  time, — that  is, 
about  twenty-five  dollars;  and  it  is  a 
pleasing  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
works  of  Shakspere  were  held  at  a  time 
80  near  his  own  day,  that  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  quarto  copies  of  many  plays, 
the  comparatively  small  class  which  fur- 
nished purchasers  and  even  readers,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  Puritanic  school, 
which  taught  abhorrence  of  all  stage  plays 
as  an  essential  of  its  practice,  a  second  fouo 
was  published  nine  years  afterwards^ — ^in 
1632.  It  is  upon  a  copy  of  this  edition, 
known  to  Shaksperean  students  as  the 
second  folio,  that  the  manuscript  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  which  Mr.  Collier  advo- 
cates, are  made.  This  second  folio  is  but  a 
paginal  reprint  of  the  first  But  very  few 
of  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first  are 
corrected  in  the  second,  and  not  only  are 
the  remainder  faithfully  reproduced,  but  to 
them  are  added  many  others  equally  grave 
and  confusing.  In  the  very  points,  Uiere- 
fore.  in  which  the  text  of  the  first  folio 
is  laulty,  that  of  the  second  is  much 
worse  ;  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
this  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
Commonwealth,  Shakspere's  Pla^s  were 
not  reprinted ;  but  in  1664  a  tlurd  folio 
was  issued,  containing,  in  addition  to  those 
which  had  appeared  in  the  two  previous 
folios,  Pericles  and  the  six  spurious  plays 
which  had  been  published  as  Shakspere's 
durins  his  life.  The  fourth  foHo  appeared 
in  1685.  Its  contents  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  third.  Neither  of  the  two 
latter  folios  are  of  the  slightest  authority 
in  determming  the  text  of  Shakq;)ere ;  and 
the  second  is  only  of  service  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  corrects  typographical 
errors  in  the  first. 

Up  to  this  time  Shakspere  had  gained 
or  suffered  from  no  other  editing  but  that 
of  his  brother  players;,  which  seems  to 
have  been  limited  to  collecting  his  manu- 
scripts, placing  them  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  writing  the  dedication  and  pre&ce  for 
the  volume.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  no  verbal  criticism  upon  his 


text;  but  his  BiyU  and  matter,  and  the 
construction  of  his  plays  were  made  the 
subjects  of  incidental  comment  and  discus- 
sion among  Mr.  Thomas  Rymer,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Collier.  Mr.  John  Dennis,  and 
an  anonymous  opponent  of  the  second- 
named  gentleman. 

In  the  year  1709,  Shakspere's  Plays, 
*'  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  N.  [icholas] 
Rowe,"  were  published  in  seven  vols.  8vo. 
This  edition  contains  all  of  t}ie  received 
plays,  beside  the  six  which  are  accounted 
apocryphal.  Shakspere  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  an  editor  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Rowe  was  a  poet  of  merit, 
a  man  of  excellent  sense,  a  scholar,  and 
withal  a  modest  and  somewhat  pains-tak- 
ing editor;  and  the  fruit  of  his  labors  was 
a  great  improvement  in  the  text  of  Shaks- 
pere. A  large  number  of  the  grosser 
blunders  which  ddbrmed  the  previous 
impressbns  disappeared  under  his  pesk ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
very  emendations  which  appear  upon  the 
margms  of  Mr.  Collier's  copy  of  the  f<^ 
of  1§32,  and  the  credit  of  which  that  gen- 
tleman claims  for  his  MS.  corrector,  are 
to  be  fbund  in  this,  the  first  critically  pre- 
pared edition  of  Shakspere's  works.  The 
&ct  is  significant,  both  as  regards  the  MS. 
corrector  and  his  advocate ;  for  it  shows 
that  no  ^  higher  authority  "  than  the  con- 
jectural abuity  of  a  clever  and  well  edu- 
cated man  was  necessary  to  their  produc- 
tion ;  and  it  also  shows  that  Mr.  Collier 
has  issued  his  book  of  Notes  and  Emen- 
dations without  that  careful  investigation 
which  the  subject  demanded,  and  wiiich 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  Surely  Mr.  Collier  should  have 
avoided  error  of  this  kind  in  such  a  case 
as  the  following  disputed  line  in  Ab  You 
LUce  It,  Act  I.,  Sc  2,  where  RogaUnd 
replying  to  Gs/to,  who  asks  if  all  her  grief 
is  for  her  &ther,  says, 

"  No,  BOOM  of  It  Is  Ibr  my  child's  flittMr.^ 

This  the  MS.  corrector  changes  to — 
•"Nok  Mine  of  it  to  lbrinj>fsA«r*«  dUM." 

But  the  line  was  printed  thus  in  Rowe's 
edition,  a  hundred  and  fiily  years  ago! 
There  are  very  many  oth^  evidences  of 
similar  ovendght  with  regard  to  Howe's 
labors ;  but  we  nave  chosen  this  one  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  a  protest  against 
the  chimge,  which  has  not  only  the  au- 
thority of  Rowe  and  the  MS.  corrector, 
but  the  sanction  of  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Ki^ght,  and  also  the  advantage  oi  a  seem- 
ing ddicacy  on  its  ^e.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  for  the  full  discuasicni  of 
the  question.  We  stop  only  to  notice 
— and  it  certainly  .merits  remark — 
that  if  the  alleged  error  were  the  result 
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of  a  printer's  transposition  of  the  words 
'  &th^s  child,'  as  the  advocates  of  the 
new  riding  ctaim,  tto  line  would  baye 
appeared, 

No,  loiiM  of  it  1ft  for  my  child  Mtut''*, 

instead  of, 

**•  K0|  some  of  it  la  for  mj  ohlldes  lktb«r;" 

which  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio. 
We  pass  on  to  the  histoiy  of  the  text ; 
adding,  with  .regard  to  Rowe,  that  he 
appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  use  of 
the  old  quarto  impressions  to  assist  him 
in  the  formation  of  his  text. 

Bowe  was  succeeded,  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspere,  hy  Pope,  who  published  a  su- 
perb edition,  in  six  volumes,  quarto,  in 
1725.  Pope,  like  most  of  those  authors 
ef  eminence  in  other  departments  of 
literature,  who  have  undertaken  to  re- 
gulate the  text  of  Shakspere,  made  a 
very  poor  editor.  He  used  the  quartos 
somewhat  to  the  advantage,  but  more 
to  the  detriment  of  his  author ;  foisting 
into  the  text  readings  which  Shakspere 
himself  had  rejected.  He  gave  us  a  few 
good,  and  several  veiy  pretty  and  plau- 
sible conjectural  emendations  of  typo- 
graphical errors ;  but  he  added  to  these  so 
many  which  were  only  exponents  of  his 
own  conceit  and  want  of  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  Shakspere's  genius  that  his 
textw  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  poorest 
which  remains  to  us. 

Theobald, "  poor,  piddling  Tibbald,"  the 
first  hero  of  his  Dunciad,  came  after 
Pope,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  editors 
who  nave  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Shakspere. 
He  was  the  first  who  did  any  great  ser- 
vice by  conjectural  emendation,  and  the 
judicious  use  of  the  quartos.  He  issued 
ftnt "  Shakspere  Restored ;  or,  Specimens 
ci  Blunders  committed  and  unamended 
in  Pope's  edition  of  this  Poet."  4to.  1726 ; 
a  publication  which  Pope  never  forgave, 
and  in  1733,  appeared  his  edition  of 
Shakspere,  in  seven  volumes.  8vo.  It  was 
by  far  the  best  text  of  Shakspere  which 
had  appeared,  and  a  great  portion  of  its 
conjectural  emendations  of  typographical 
errors  remun  undisturbed  to  this  day. 

To  Theobald  succeeded  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  Baronet  (as  Inspector  Bucket 
would  say),  who  published  an  edition, 
splendid  for  the  day,  in  six  vols.,  quarto, 
at  Oxford,  in  1744.  Hanmer  was  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  and  a  man  of  taste. 
He  did  something  to  better  and  some- 
what more  to  injure  the  text  as  Theobald 
had  left  it  His  labors  were  received 
wiUifiivor;  but  he  was  indebted  for  his 
success  rather  to  fashion  than  to  any 
remarkable  meiit^  and  his  edition  is  rarely 
ooDSiilted ;  the  few  received,  or  fiivorably 
zegarded  emendations  which  he  pronosed 


being  perpetuated  in  the  notes  of  other  edi- 
tors. It  should  be  noticed  here,  that 
many  of  Hanmer's  questionable  reading 
and  some  which  are  r^arded  as  inadmis- 
sible, are  found  amon^  those,  the  credit  of 
whidi  Mr.  Collier  dauns  for  his  MS.  cor- 
rector. 

Hanmer's  edition  was  followed  in  1747, 
by  Bishop  Warburton's.  This  prelate 
was  undeniably  learned  and  able :  but  he 
was  as  undeniably  assuming,  and  arro- 
gant in  his  personal  demeanor;  and  he 
treated  Shakspere's  works  as  he  probably 
would  have  treated  the  player  himself, 
had  he  been  his  contemporary.  He  set 
himself  not  so  much  to  correcting  the 
text,  as  to  amending  the  writings  of  Shak- 
spere. His  tone  is  that  of  haughty  flip- 
pancT.  Does  he  find  a  passage  in  which  ' 
the  thought  or  the  expression  of  William 
Shakspere  is  at  variance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  William  Warburton  ? — he  im- 
mediately alters  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  that 
distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  saying, 
'' without  a  doubt,  Shakspere  wrote,  or 
meant, — ^thus."  For  instance,  of  the  fine 
line  in  Hamlet, 

**  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  tronblea,** 

he  says, 

"  Without  queBtion  Shakspere  wrote 

— *  against  astail  of  troubles,' 

i.  e.  assault" 

Again,  in  the  following  passage,  from 
As  You  Ldke  It^  where,  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act,  Celia,  dissuading 
Orlando  from  the  encounter  with  the 
Duke*8  wrestler,  says  to  him, 

**  If  yoa  saw  youMelf  with  yoor  eyes,  and  knew 
joonelf  with  joar  Jadgment,  the  fear  of  yonr  adven- 
tore  would  connael  you  to  a  more  equal  enteipilse." 

Warburton  says, 

•  *If  you  saw  yourself  with  tour  eyes, 
and  knew  yourself  with  toub  judgment.' 
Absurd  I  The  sense  requires  that  we  should 
read  our  eyes,  our  judgment.'* 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
editor  that  the  sense  might  be, 

"  If  yon  saw  yourself  wlOi  your  «yM,  and  knew 
yoQZself  wlUi  joxuJudgmmU:^ 

and  as  this  solution  did  not  occur  to 
him,  he,  of  course,  cuts  the  knot,  and  mu- 
tilates the  text  So,  again,  in  the  same 
play,  the  impatient  Hosalind  says — 

**  One  inch  of  delay  la  a  South  Sea  of  dlBOorery :  * 

a  phrase  vivid  with  meaning ;  but  War- 
burton says  of  it — 

**  This  is  stark  nonsense  I  we  must  read 
off  discovery." 

Roaalind  talks  of  Orlando^ s  kissmg^ 
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"HtoktalAgiiailUloriftBoCHjai  the  toochof 

This  does  aot  suit  Warborton,  who  re- 


**  We  should  read  beard  Fiiutead  of  bread ;] 
that  ia,  m  the  kias  of  an  noly  taint  or  her- 
mit^  called  the  kiee  of  charity.  This  makes 
one  comparison  just  and  decent ;  the  other, 
impious  and  absurdj* 

One  more  example  from  the  same  play. 
The  Duke  asks  Orlando  if  he  believes 
that  Rosalind  can  do  what  she  promised, 
and  the  latter  replies, 

**  I  loineltiiw  do  beUere,  nd  aometiiDetdo  noi| 
As  tbose  thst  fear  tfaej  hope,  sad  know  thej  fter  * 

Of  the  last  line  of  which  Warburton 
says, 

"This  strange  nonsense  should  be  read 
thus — 


-•As 


tiMMs  th8t>tar  IMrAtiVb  andknoirllMir 


This  was  reckless  editing ;  and  it  soon 
brought  forward  defenders  of  the  integrity 
of  Shakspere's  text  But,  like  all  his  pre- 
decessors and  nearly  all  of  his  successors. 
Bishop  Warburton  left  in  his  heaps  of 
editorial  chaff  some  grains  of  sense,  which 
have  been  carefully  winnowed  out  and 
garnered  up  in  that  storehouse  of  Shak- 
sperean  lore,  the  Variorum  edition,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  anon. 

In  1745  had  appeared  a  duodecimo  toI- 
«me  entitled  ^'  Miscellaneous  Obserradons 
on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks 
on  Sir  T.  H.^s  (Sir  Thomas  HanmeHs) 
edition  of  Shakespear ;  to  which  is  affixed 
Proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespear, 
with  a  specimen."  It  was  written,  as  its 
author  might  have  said,  with  combined 
perspicuity  of  thought  and  ponderosity  of 
language.  It  was  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
then  r^ndly  rising  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  world  of  letters ;  and  in  1765  an 
edition  of  Shakspere,  "  with  the  oorreo- 
tions  and  illustrations  of  various  commen- 
tators: to  which  are  added  notes,  by 
Samuel  Johnson,"  was  published  in  eight 
volumes,  8vo.  It  is  Kiving  the  Doctor  but 
little  praise  to  sa^  that  he  was  a  better 
editor  than  his  Right  Reverend  predeces- 
sor. Hie  majority  of  his  emendations  of 
the  text  were  nevertheless  singularly  un- 
bappy;  and  his  notes,  though  learned 
and  sensible,  were  wanting  in  just  that 
sort  of  learning  and  sense  which  was  most 
needful  for  his  task.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  one  who  himself  appreciates  Shak- 
spere, can  read  Johnson's  comments  and 
verbal  criticiams  upon  his  plays  without  the 
conviction,  that  to  the  *  great  moralist,'  the 
grandest  and  most  exquisitely  wrought 
portions  of  the  works  of  the  great  drama- 


tist were  a  sealed  book.  Many  an  hunn 
ble  individual  whom  the  learned  bear 
growled  at,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  include 
even  Bozzy  himself,  appreciated  Shakspere 
better  tlum  did  the  literary  dictator.  The 
Doctor  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  one  pas- 
sage in  that  clever  fop  Congreve's  Mourn- 
ing Bride  was  finer  than  any  thing  in  all 
Shakspere's  works.  And  who  can  forget, 
Or  forgive,  the  manner  in  which  he  abuses 
Sweet  Will  when  he  does  not  under- 
stand him ;  or,  worse  yet,  the  insufferable 
arrogance  with  which  he  patronizes  him 
and  pats  him  on  the  head,  when  he  does  7 
Who  ever  read  without  an  ebullition  of 
wrath  this  curt,  savage  and  pedagoguish 
dismissal  of  Cymbeline  1 

"This  play  has  many  just  sentimenti^ 
some  natural  dialogues,  and  some  pleasing 
scenes ;  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  incongruity.  To  remark 
the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct, the  confusion  of  the  names  and  man- 
ners of  different  time^  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life,  were  to 
waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  imbecility, 
upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and 
too  gross  for  aggravatiim." 

'Poor  great  moralist!  obtuse  wise 
man!  ignorant  boctor  of  Laws !  For  thee 
Imogen,  that  purest,  that  most  enchanting 
most  noble  creation, — that  loveliest,  most 
loveable,  most  loving,  and  so  most  woman- 
Iy  of  women, — that  peerless  lady  among 
Shakspere's  peerless  ladieS)  was  spoken 
into  being  in  vain  !  In  vain,  for  thee  the 
glowing  thoughts,  the  gorgeous  imagery, 
the  damty  utterance !  In  vain  for  thee 
the  wondrous  self-development  of  charao- 
tor  by  dialogue  and  dramatic  action !  In 
vain  for  thee 

>— **  the  Ink  at  besren^  gite  rinf^ 

▲ad  Phosbiis  ^glas  sriae, 
His  iteedB  to  water  St  tho6o  Bprinp 

Oa  cbaUo*d  flow«ra  that  Ucs.**— 

fi>r  thy  rectilinear  vision  is  fixed  upon 
''  the  confusion  of  names  and  manners  of 
different  times,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  events  in  any  system  of  life,"  and, 
beside,  '*  springs  that  lies^"  is  ungrammati- 
cal!  Ail  the  fine  writing  jn  the  Dr.'s 
high  sounding  preface  wifi  not  atone  for 
his  treatment  of  Shakspere  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  It  is  worth  while  to  read 
here  his  note  on  the  passage, 

**  On*  iBfih  of  dslsj  las  South  Saa  of  dlseovaiy. 
prithee  tell  me,  ke^^ 

Warbnrton's  treatment  of  whidi  we  have 
just  noticed.    He  says: — 

"  Tliis  sentence  is  rightly  noted  by  the 
commentator  as  nonsense,  but  not  so  happi- 
ly restored  to  senae.  I  read  thus^  'one 
inch  of  delay  is  a  South  Saa.  Diseover*  I 
prithee^  tell  me,  Ae.'  ** 
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In  the  881X16  play  Johnsoo  grayely  pro- 
OM  to  read  Silvitis'  entreaty  to  PhAe, 

**  Vin  jon  alenier  b* 
that  dlM  aad  Uv«6  by  bloody  dfopt  t " 

'^  Will  yoo  ■(tni«r  be 
Tbtm  hb  tbMtd^0i  kU  Upihj  bloody  diopsr  "* 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  au- 
thof  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Idler  should 
haye  given  us  such  emendations  by  the 
score ;  but  these  are  favorable  specimens  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  notes. 

Edward  Gapell  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  of  the  editors  of 
Shakspere.  He  published  in  1759  a 
quarto  volume  entitled,  "  Notes  and  vari- 
OQs  Readings  of  Shakspere; "  in  1768 he 
issued  an  edition  of  Shakspere  in  ten  vol- 
mnes  octavo ;  and  in  1779  his  "  Notes  and 
Varioos  Readings/'  with  many  additions 
and  the  "School  of  Shakespear,"  were  re- 
published in  three  formiable  quarto  vol- 
umes. The  critical  student  of  Shakspere 
must  have  Capell's  books,  and,  alas !  must 
read  them.  Capell's  words  are  not  with- 
out knowledge ;  but  they  do  as  much  to 
darken  counsel  as  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  most  ignorant  of  his  co-laborers. 
Infinite  pains  abd  trouble,  and  the  closest 
thinking  are  often  require^  to  divine  what 
he  would  be  at  The  obscurest  passa^  in 
the  author  whom  he  strives  to  elucidate 
is  luminous  as  the  sun,  compared  with  the 
convoluted  murkiness  of  $is  page;  and 
when  by  chance  he  quotes  a  passage  for 
comment,  as  its  clear  signifioition  flashes 
upon  the  mind  we  involuntvily  think  of 
toe  people  who  sat  in  darkness  and  saw  a 
great  light  And  yet  Gapell  did  something 
for  the  text  He  too,  like  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  has  made  some 
conjectural  emendations  which  at  once 
commended  themselves  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  readers  of  Shakspere,  and 
which  have  been  preserved,  while  the 
mass  of  his  labors  are  thrust  aside,  for 
rare  consultation,  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
critical  or  the  curious.  His  collection  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  old  editions 
is  invaluable  for  reference. 

At  about  this  period  Shaksperean  criti- 
cism became  rampant  The  publication  of 
Warburton's  edition  in  1747  had  provok- 
ed controversy  and  given  new  stimulus  to 
investigation.  From  that  day  comment^ 
ary  trod  on  the  heels  of  commentary* 
and  panting  pamphleteers  toiled  on  after 
each  other  in  the  never  ending  struggle  to 
reach  the  true  text  of  Shakspere;  a  goal 
which  seemed  to  recede  faster  than  their 
advance.  The  commentators  were  nearly 
all  learned  men ;  and  many  were  men  of 
remarkable  ability.  But  their  labors 
were  almost  altogether  in  vain.  When 
tfaey  strove   most^  diqilayed   the  most 


learning,  ezerdsed  the  most  ingenuity, 
they  were  most  at  fault:  when  they  were 
successful,  it  was  generally  by  chance,  and 
upon  some  point  which  they  regarded  as 
of  little  consequence.  To  estimate  tbcRir 
services  to  the  text,  compared  with  the 
harm  they  did  it  as  ^'two  grains  of  wheat 
hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,"  is  to  pass 
a  lenient  judgment  upon  their  labors. 
There  were  reasons  for  all  this.  Critical 
Dogberrys  that  they  were,  they  went  not 
the  way  to  examine.  Their  learning,  the 
school  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
the  taste  of  the  day — ^formed  as  it  was 
by  the  remnants  of  the  French  taste  of 
Dryden's  dynasty,  and  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  and  polished  correct- 
Aess  of  the  school  of  Addison  and  Pope, 
overlaid  by  the  lexicographical  style  of 
Johnson,— joined  to  their  own  conceit  and 
the  want  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspere,  led  them  entirely 
astray.  They  did  not  recognise  him  as  their 
master,  at  whose  feet  they  were  to  sit  and 
learn.  They  did  not  go  to  their  task  in  an 
humble,  docile  spirit  Milton  had  written, 

•*  BiraetMt  flhAfwpuMO,  Fanef»  obild 
Wublos  bit  nattro  wood  notM  wild; " 

a  pett^,  puling  dribble  of  belittleing, 
patronizing  praise,  for  which  he  should 
-never  have  been  forgiven,  had  he  not 
atoned  for  it  by  that  grand  line  in  the 
Epitaph, — one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
imaginative  he  ever  wrote,  in  which  he 
calls  Shakspere, 

^Dtnmaot nMnofy, great  beir  of  Huboi** 

But  the  first  encomium,  which  might  not 
inaptly  be  passed  upon  a  missy  contribn- 
tor  to  a  Ladies'  Magazine,  chimed  with 
the  taste  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
and  Shakspere  was  regarded  as  an  un£i- 
tored  genius,  sadly  in  need  of  pruning 
and  triuning ;  a  charming,  but  unsophisti- 
cated songster,  whose  "  native  wood  notes 
vrild,"  if  Sieir  exuberance  could  be  tamed 
down  to  the  barrel-organ  standard  of  the 
poet  fimders  of  the  <&y,  would  be  meet 
entertainment  for  persons  of  quality,  if 
they  were  not  too  exacting  as  to  the  uni- 
ties. In  editing  his  works  for  the  closet, 
the  constant  effort  was  not  to  imbibe  his 
spirit  and  touch  his  work  with  reverential 
hand,  but  to  make  him  conform  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  standard  which  the 
critics  had  set  up.  No  one  of  them  seem- 
ed to  suspect  that  Shakspere  oould  have 
been  a  law  unto  himsel£  In  adapting  his 
plays  to  the  stage,  a  yet  more  outrageous 
desecration  of  his  genius  was  the  fashion 
for  nearly  a  hundr«l  years.  The  soul  of 
Procrustes  seemed  to  have  migrated  into 
evexT  play-wright  and  stage-manager  in 
England,  &om  the  day  of  the  Restora- 
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tion ;  and  Shakspere's  plays,  when  thev 
were  presented  at  all,  were  so  cortaileoL 
distorted,  mosaioed,  patched,  vamped  and 
garbled,  that  the  original  work  was  almost 
lost  beyond  recognition.  The  second  scene 
of  the  first  Act  <5f  Dryden's  version  of 
the  T^empest,  actoally  begins : 

**Jhrotp0ro.    Ifinwda  whwe  is  pour  Htter  t 
Miranda,    I  l«ft  her  looking  from  the  pointed 
rook,*  &0.; 

and  in  Nahum  Tate's  adaptation  of  King^ 
Lear  J  the  tragedy  ends  in  farce ;  and  Lear 
dances  at  the  wedding  of  Cordelia  with 
Edmund,  The  stage  hbrary  groans  under 
heaps  of  these  abominations ;  and  to  this 
day  we  have  not  escaped  their  baleful  in- 
fluence. Although  we  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Macready  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  this 
regard,  hardly  a  play  of  Shakspere's  is 
now  put  upon  the  stage  with  the  dramatic 
sequence  and  the  development  of  character 
preserved  exactly  as  he  left  them  to  us. 
x7o  one  can  complain  of  the  omission  of  a 
f^w  gross  expressions,  admissible  when 
Sbakspere  wrote,  but  offensive  now :  the 
grievance  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  Shak«pere  was  an  actor  and  a  man- 
ager; that  he  wrote  his  plays  to  please 
the  people  and  make  money ;  and  that, 
his  audiences  being  constituted  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  meiL  he  succeeded.  He 
knew  what  was  a  good  acting  play  as  well 
as  what  was  good  poetry ;  and  he  knew 
better  than  any  of  his  dramatic  tinkers, 
not  only  what  incidents,  what  action, 
what  dialogue  and  soliloquy,  but  what 
succession  of  events  was  necessary  to 
the  proper  delineation  of  his  characters. 
When  shall  we  have  Shakspere  edited 
and  put  upon  the  stage  a  full  recognition 
of  his  surpassing  genius  as  a  dramatist  ? 

Our  digression  is  but  seeming ;  for  it  is 
essential  to  our  purpose  to  show  how 
Shakspere  suffered  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  more  wrong  fVom  the  incapa- 
city, vitiated  taste,  and  conceit  of  'ingeni- 
ous '  commentators  and  adapters,  than  he 
had  previously  endured  from  the  unex- 
ampled carelessness  of  the  printers, — 
grievously  as  they  had  abused  him.  But 
perhaps  we  should  rather  pity  than  con- 
temn those  misguided  people,  for  they 
erred  in  ignorance.  Had  there  not  gone 
with  their  ignorance  so  overweening  a 
conceit,  we  might  get  through  their  fine 
8|>un  absurdities  and  pompous  platitudes 
with  an  unrufiSed  temper.  But  as  it  is, 
they  try  us  sorely. 

The  appearance  of  George  Steevens  and 
Edmund  Malone  in  the  field  of  Shak- 
sperean  literature,  produced  greater  and 
more  permanent  cnanges  in  the  text  than 
'had  been  achieved  by  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors save  Theobald.    They  were  not 


co-workerS)  but  opponents.  Steevens  re- 
printed the  quartos,  and  published  notes 
and  comments  upon  the  text,  which  in 
1773  were  embodied  in  an  edition  in  ten 
vols,  octavo.  Steevens  is  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  accomplished  of  Shakqiere's 
commentators;  but  rarely  have  abilities 
and  acquirements  been  put  to  more  un- 
fiiiitful  use.  To  show  his  ability,  to  sug- 
gest 'ingenious'  readings,  he  wantonly 
rejected  the  obvious  significance  of  the 
text  and  perverted  the  author's  meaning 
or  aestroyed  the  integrity  of  his  work. 
He  was  witty,  and  not  only  launched  his 
shafts  at  his  fellow  commentators,  but 
turned  them  against  his  author,  and, 
worse  yet,  attempted  to  substitute  his 
own  smartness  for  Shakspere's  humor. 
He  had  an  accurate, — ^mechanically  ac- 
curate— ear,  and  ruthlessly  mutilated  or 
patched  up  Shakspere's  lines  to  the  uni- 
form standard  of  ten  syllables. 

But,  in  Malone  he  found  an  adversary 
entirely  too  powerful  for  him.  Malone 
published  in  1780,  two  volumes,  contain- 
ing notes  and  comments  upon  the  text,  as 
it  was  left  bv  Johnson  ana  Steevens,  and 
other  miscellaneous  Shaksperean  matter ; 
and  in  1790  appeared  his  edition  of  Shak- 
spere, "  collated  verbatim  with  the  most 
authentic  copies ;  with  the  corrections  of 
various  commentators ;  to  which  are  add- 
ed, an  essay  on  the  chronological  order 
of  his  plays ;  an  essay  rei;;tive  to  Shak- 
spere and  Jonson ;  a  dissertation  on  the 
three  parts  of  Ring  Henry  YI. ;  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  English  stage ;  and 
notes."  This  title  gives  a  just  idea  <xf  the 
wide  field  of  Shaksnerean  inquiry,  covered 
by  the  labors  of  Malone.  Though  not 
highly  accomplished,  he  was  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  and,  for  his  day, 
of  good  poetical  taste.  He  was  patient, 
indefatigably  laborious,  and  modest — that 
is,  as  modest  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Shak- 
sperean critic  and  editor  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  be.  Above  all,  he  was  honestly 
devoted  to  his  task ;  he  sought  the  glory 
of  his  author,  not  his  own,— except  in  so 
&r  as  the  latter  was  involved  in  the  for- 
mer. We  of  to-day  can  see  that  he  com- 
mitted many  and  great  blunders ;  but  he 
saved  the  text  of  Shakspere  from  wide 
and  ruthless  outrage,  and  by  painful  and 
well  directed  investigation  into  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  contemporary  with  his 
author,  cast  new  light  upon  his  pages. 
To  Edmund  Malone  the  i-^ers  of  Shak- 
spere during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  first  quarter  of  this,  were 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  works 
in  a  condition  nearly  approaching  their 
original  integrity.  The  edition  of  Ma- 
lone's  Shakspere,  with  Prolegomena,  sup- 
plementary matter,  and  the  principal  notes 
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of  all  the  editors  and  commentators,  pub- 
lished bj  Boswell — son  of  Johnson's  bi- 
ographer— ^in  twenty-one  octavo  yolomes, 
in  1821,  and  known  as  the  Fanorum  edi- 
tion, is  a  monument  to  the  industry  and 
judgment  of  Malone,  whose  labors  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage  when  placed 
beside  those  of  his  predecessors  and  op- 
ponents. It  is,  besides,  a  rich  storehouse 
of  Shaksperean  literature ;  though,  like 
most  storehouses,  it  contains  with  its  trea- 
sures, heaps  of  dross  and  rubbish. 

If  we  mention  Alexander  Chalv  Vs 
edition,  published  in  1823,  the  text  of 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  Malone;  that  of  the  Rev.  William 
Harness,  published  in  1825,  which  con- 
tained a  few  valuable  corrections  of  the 
text ;  and  that  of  Samuel  Weller  Singer, 
published  at  Chiswick  in  1826,  the  text 
of  which  was  formed  with  great  care  and 
judgment,  though  with  too  little  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  the  first  folio, 
and  which  contained  some  very  plausible 
conjectural  emendations,  we  shall  have 
brought  the  history  of  the  text,  as  far  as 
editions  of  note  are  concerned^  down  to 
those  impressions  which  are  strictly  of  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Shak- 
spere,  who  did  not  become  his  editors,  we 
must  notice  Benjamin  Heath,  who  pub- 
lished in  1765,  "  A  Revisal  of  Shakespere's 
text ;  wherein  the  alterations  introduced 
into  it,  by  the  modem  editors  and  critics, 
*  are  particulai-ly  considered ; "  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt  the  learned  editor  of  Chaucer, 
whose  "  Observations  and  conjectures  on 
some  passages  of  Shakspere"  were  pub- 
lished in  1766 ;  Joseph  Ritson,  the  eccen- 
tric literary  antiquary,  whose  book  of 
verbal  criticisms  on  the  text  appeared  in 
1783 ;  John  Monck  Mason,  who  published 
comments  on  Steevens'  edition  in  1785  \ 
£.  H.  Seymour,  whose  two  volumes  of 
"Remarks,  critical,  coiyectural  and  ex- 

ganatory  [includiDg  also  the  notes  of  Lord 
bedworth],  upon  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,"  appeared  in  1805 ;  Andrew  Beck- 
et,  who  published  two  volumes,  entitled 
"  Shakespeare's  himself  again,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  asserted ;"  and  Zachary 
Jackson,  whose  "Shakespeare's  Genius 
Justified ;  being  restorations  and  illustra- 
tions of  seven  hundred  passages  in  Shak- 
spere," was  given  to  the  world  in  1819. 

Heath,  Tyrwhitt,  Ritson,  and  Mason, 
all  produced  an  appreciable  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  text,  an  effect  which  is 
permanent  and  undeniable.  As  was  the 
case  with  the  labors  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  commentators  and  editors,  the  bulk 
of  their  suggestions  have  been  rejected  by 
the  good  sense  of  their  successors ;  but 
they  all  treated  their  subject  like  scholars 


and  men  of  sense,  and  each  made  a  fev 
conjectural  emendations,  which  will  al- 
ways remain  in  the  text  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  an  undervaluation  of  their  abili- 
ties that  we  turn  from  them  to  Seymour, 
Becket,  and  Jackson. 

Seymour  was  a  pedagogue,  not  a  critic 
His  book  contains  more  systematic, 
narrow-minded  carping  at  and  quibbling 
with  Shakspere,  and  less  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  his  thought  than  can 
be  found  in  all  his  other  commentators, 
Becket  and  Jackson  excepted.  The 
knowledge  that  a  verb  should  agree  with 
its  nominative  case,  and  that  ten  syllables 
make  a  heroic  line,  form  the  staple  of  the 
qualifications  which  he  brought  to  his 
tesk.  Speaking  of  the  labors  of  his  pre- 
decessors,— not  very  scrupulous  or  con- 
servative, as  we  have  seen, — ^he  says, 
complainingly : 

"  They  have  all  been  satisfied  with  deliv- 
ering the  text  of  each  drama  a«  tliey  found  it, 
with  preference  occasionally  to  the  readings 
of  different  impressions ;  and  if  the  choice 
they  made  be  deemed  judicious,  so  much  of 
their  undertaking  has  been  performed :  but 
with  regard  to  those  anomalies  in  which 
the  measure,  construction,  and  sense  have 
been  vitiated,  they  appear  to  have  been 
strangely  negligent;  ana  sometimes  strange- 
ly mistaken ;  the  want  of  meaning  can 
never  be  excused ;  the  ditregard  of  syntax 
u  no  leu  reprehensible^  and  every  poetic  ear 
mtut  be  offended  by  metrical  dissonance" 

He  practised  what  he  preached.  Thus^ 
in  the  following  lines  from  Hamlet — 

**Tl8  sweet  and  commendablo  In  joui  naiwe, 

Hamlet, 

To  give  these  moamlng  duties  to  your  fkther; 

But  yoa  must  know,  your  Ikther  lost  a  father ; 

That  Citfaer  lost,  lost  hla,  and  the  sorylTor  boond,*' 
Aa— 

he  rejected  as  interpolations  what  we  have 
printed  in  Italic  letters,  and  gave  the  pa»- 
sage  thus : — 

*'  Tis  sweet  and  commendable  In  yon,  Hamlet^ 
To  giye  these  mourning  duties  to  your  &ther 
But  yon  most  know,  yonr  fiither  lost  a  fkther ; 
That  fkther  hiB,,and  the  surrlror  bonnd,"  dec. 

He  removes  the  ^from'  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  used  with  '  whence '  or  '  thence ' 
because  it  is  tautological ;  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  conform  the  language  of  Shak- 
spere's  day  to  that  of  his  own ;  and  he 
seeks,  by  mutilation,  addition,  and  trans- 
positions to  make  an  unbroken  series  of 
perfect  lines  of  ten  syllables,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  every  play ;  and 
in  all  these  points  his  labors  are  rivalled 
by,  and  in  some  cases  are  identical  with, 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  corrector. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  or 
decorum  of  Mr.  Becket.  His  work  is  stu- 
pidity run  mad ;  and  we-can  give  an  idea 
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of.it  only  by  eztnets.  Opening  the  first 
Tolume  at  random,  we  find  the  foUow- 
ing:— 

iKnnML— "  *  GoT«ni  these  Tentagee  wMk  yonr  fin- 
fen  end  thambs  give  It  breelh  vltli  joar  moath,  and 
It  will  dlBooDZM  moet  exoellent  moata*  ** 

'"Ventagea  and  thnmb^'  I  would  read 
thus: — 'Govern  these  ventagea  and  the 
%imho  with  your  fingen,'  ^  Umbo  (Lat), 
a  hnob;  a  fmtton.  The  piece  of  brass  at 
the  end  of  a  flute  might  very  well  be  called 
a  huitim.** 

Agam,  from  the  same  play. — Bandetj 
m  the  grave  with  Laertes^  is  taunting 
him: — 

<Woo't  weep?  wool  flghtf  woo*t  tett  woo*t  tear 
tbjMlfr 
Woo*t  drink  npEailf  eatacrooodile?"  hc» 

**  This  proposition  of  Hamlet  is  too  ex- 
travagant^ too  ridiculous  to  remain  in  the 
text  By  such  a  reading,  tho  Danish 
Prince  appears  to  be  a  very  Dragon  of 
Wantley  for  voraciousness."  (Becket  is 
■erioua)  *  •  "I  regulate  the  passage 
thus: 

"Woot  weep,  woo^t  drink,  woo*t  eat?  woo*t  tetf 
woo'tflgbtr 
Woo*t  tear  thyself f-Ape,  Esel,  OrooodUef  " 

•  •  "*Up'  is  misprinted  for  'Ape,* 
'^Esel,'  in  old  lauguage,  is  '  Ass.' " 

If  that  were  all  the  commentator 
needed,  why  did  he  not  read 

**Ape!  BecUtI  CrooodUof'* 

The  metre, — and  the  signification,  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  preserved,  and 
the  new  arrangement  would  not  have 
been  a  whit  more  impertinent  We  will 
add  only  the  following  from  Macbeth, 
by  turning  a  few  leaves.  Lady  Macbeth 
flays: — 

'•Gome  thick  night 
And  pall  thee  In  the  dannoat  amoke  of  hsU  I 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  woond  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  throng  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
Toory,    'Hold,  hold.!" 

'*  I  correct  the  wholes  as  follows  :— 

**  Come  thick  night 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dnnneat  smoke  of  hell  I 
That  BM9en  te  not  ths  to^nnd  my  Jbeen  kiti/k 

makea 
J}Mp  throuifh  ihy  dark,  nor  lUench  aiUto  ory, 
*Hold,holdr* 

It  was  necessary  that  we  should  look 
at  Mr.  Becket's  work ;  but  we  have  had 
enough  of  it. 

Zachary  Jackson  was  a  printer,  and, 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  corruptions 
of  Shakspere's  works  have  crept  into  the 
text  by  the  carelessness  of  compositors 
and  proof-readers,  he  justly  thought  that 
a  practical  knowledge  of  his  art  would 
be  of  service  in  the  coiyectural  correction 


of  the  sadly  misprinted  volume.  Bh 
knowledge  of  the  cMnposing  case,  and  of 
the  various  accidents  to  which  '  matter ' 
— ^as  standing  type  is  called — ^is  subjected, 
{torn  the  tone  it  is  set  up  until  it  goes  to 

Eress,  did  enable  him  ta  make  a  few 
appy  guesses^  or  rather  deductions,  as  to 
the  errors  which  had  been  committed  and 
neglected  by  the  first  printers  of  Shak- 
spere.  He  had  corrected  a  great  deal  d 
proof,  and  was  thus  able  to  coi^ecture, 
with  occasional  good  fortune,  what  acci- 
dent had  produced  the  enor  in  the  book 
before  him.  But  even  in  this  he  was  by 
no  means  infallible;  and  when,  forgetting 
the  ^  ne  9%Uor^^  he  ventured  into  the  field 
of  general  comment  and  criticism,  he 
made  such  absurd  and  atrocious  changes 
in  the  text,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
them  the  work  of  a  mind  above  that  of 
an  idiot;  and  yet  he  utters  them  with  an 
owlish  science  that  makes  him  the  very 
Bunsb^  of  commentators.  Ecce  tigmim. 
First,  m  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Act 
m.  Sc.  1. 


Urwla,' 


-Slgnlor  Benedick, 


For  shape,  Hor  hearing,  atgomant,  and  ralonr 
Goea  Ibremost  in  report  thnragh  Italy." 

**  Thus  the  text  makes  Benedick  wuppon 
a  greater  weif^t  than  any  porter  in  all 
Italy.  For  argymetU^  I  sliaU  only  say,  it 
is  the  very  worti  recommendation  to  a  lady's 
love,  as  it  is  not  only  productive  of  serious 
quarrels  abroad,  but  also  the  strongest 
poison  to  domesUo  happineas." 

Our  Author  wrote : 

Blgnlor  Benedick, 
For  sh^M,  JbrbMtring  aignment,  and  Talonr, 
6oea  foremost  in  report  through  Italy.^ 

'*  Thus  the  recommendation  is  stKmg ;  for, 
though  Benedick  is  the  most  valorous  man 
throughout  Italy,  yet^  he  ever  forbeart  or- 
gvmetUf  in  order  to  avoid  dissension :  such 
endowments)  I  think,  could  not  fail  of  find- 
ing  sufficient  influence  in  the  heart  of  Bea- 
trice.'* 

The  next  jewel  of  oriticism  and  emen- 
dation is  upon  a  passage  in  Lovt^s  Ijabom 
Lo8t,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

^LongatUU.  A  hl^  hope  Ibralow  haTing:  G«d 
gfant  ua  patience." 

"The  old  copies  read,  a  low  heaven :  the 
transcriber  mistook  the  word,  and  wrote 
heaven,  instead  of  haven,^ 

"  The  allusion  is  to  a  ship's  head,  deco- 
rated with  the  fifture  of  H<4>c..  Longaville 
compares  the  high  flowing  words  of  Amadoy 
to  the  awkward  appearance  of  a  ship^  with 
an  elevated  figure  of  Hope,  lying  in  a  lorn 
haven.  Lon|^YiUe  also  plays  on  the  word 
hope,  which  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Biron,  but; 
by  himself  as  a  substantive ;  and  Hope  be- 
ing symbolical  of  Patience^  he  concludes 
his  speech  with,  Ood  grant  utpatienee." 


And  we  echo 
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tnj  tbing  be  more  abeard  ezeept  the  fol- 
lowing reading,  in  Az  You  L/utt  It.  Act 
III.,  Sc  2,  of  goad  for  ''  good,"  and  the 
justification  of  it  ? 

*^Xo9aUnd.  Oood  my  oompl«zlonl  dost  thoa 
fhtnl:,  tboagh  I  am  eapftriBonM  like  a  man,  I  hare  a 
doublet  and  boee  In  my  dispodtlon  f  ** 

""The  circumBtance  of  the  chain,  has  al- 
ready whispered  to  the  heart  of  Rosalind, 
that  Celia  means  Orlando :  bnt,  pretending 
ignorance,  she  dtsniajs  all  that  agitation  of 
mind,  prompted  dy  curiosity,  which  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  female,  who  knows 
her  own  eharms^  testifies^  on  hearing  that 
die  is  the  theme  of  admiration;  and,  there* 
fore,  with  mott  petitumary  vehemence,  she 
desires  to  know  the  name  of  her  woodland 
admirer:  but  Celia  still  sports  with  her 
asitation,  and  wishes  to  make  her  blush ; 
wnich  playful  maliciousness  being  perceived 
by  Rosalind,  she  teUs  her,  the  only  means 
to  effect  her  purpose,  is  to  name  her  admir- 
er; which  will  naye  such  influence  as  to 
stimulate  her  blood,  and  cause  a  sensation 
in  her  heart,  that  must  mantle  her  face  with 
blushes ;  therefore,  she  says, — 
**  Goad  my  oomplezion  I  ** 

"Sound  but  the  name  I  you  stimulate  my 
blood,  and  rouse  it  from  my  heart  to  strike 
npon  my  face ;  for,  though  *Iam  ca^rieon^d 
like  a  man,  dost  thou  think  I  have  a  doublet 
and  hoee  in  my  diepoeition,  that  can  reil  my 
blushes^  as  they  do  my  sex  t " 

'*Thu8,  by  the  aid  of  the  verb,  the  phrase 
pains  corresponding  uniformity;  but  which, 
m  its  present  stat^  as  M.  Theobald  justly 
obeerres,  cannot   he  reeoneiled  to  eomm>on 


"This  word  is  doubly  applicable,  for,  if 
struck  with  a  goad  on  the  face,  the  part 
must  become  inflamed  and  red/' 

As  a  speciniflii  of  critical  fatuity  the 
following  upon  a  passage  in  AWs  Well 
that  Ends  fVeU,  Act  I.,  Sc  3,  might  chal- 
lenge a  riTal-— outside  cf  Shaksperean 
comment. 

**  down.  aa  we  might  have  a  good  womaa 

bom,  but  Bvery  blaring  itar." 

*'How  can  a  woman  be  bom  t  A  female^ 
when  introduced  into  life,  is  an  in/ant : — 
the  reading  is  highly  injudicious ;  and  the 
eorreetion  seems  to  have  been  made,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  incongruity  which  it 
produced.  The  old  copy  r^da: — *but  o'er 
eveiy  bladnff  star.'  In  my  opinion,  from 
the  word  on  oeing  badly  formed,  the  com- 
positor mistook  it  for  ore.    I  read: 

'  an  we  mlg^t  bare  a  good  wonaa,  baft  on 

every  bladng  star,  or  at  an  eartbqaake,  fto." 

Bat  Jackson  could  be  a  rival  to  him- 
seli^  as  the  last  selectk>n  we  shall  make 
from  his  pages,  bristling  with  absorditicHSi, 
will  amply  prove.  It  is  on  a  speech  in 
lYoUuM  and  Cressida,  Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

Heetor,  wboee  patltnee 

1%  as  a  vMm^  llx*d,  to-d^y  wainiov*d: 


"  Palaence  being  a  Tirtue,  \h%fisfd  virtue 
hat  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage :  We 
should  read, — 


Hector,  whose  patienee 


li,  Si  a  vulturCf  fiz^d,  to-day  was  moT*d: 

"Thus^  the  patience  of  Hector  is  com- 
pared to  the  vulture^  which  never  movee 
nrom  the  object  of  its  insatiate  gluttony, 
until  it  has  entirely  devonred  it  Prome- 
theus, according  to  Fabulous  History,  was 
chained  to  Mount  Caucasus,  with  a  vulture 
preying  constantly  on  his  liver." 

Can  presumption  and  stupidity  farther 
go  1  And  yet  this  man  nuide  some  of  the 
very  corrections  in  the  folio  of  1632,  for 
which  Mr.  Collier  claims  a  "higher  au- 
thority "  than  that  of  the  first  folio  it- 
self. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  considering  the 
o^ect  of  this  paper,  that  BUickwood!*s 
Magazine  could  speak  favorably  of  this 
book  which  is  filled  with  such  rampant 
stupidity;  that  Mr.  Knight  on  the  au- 
thority of  "  a  most  accomplished  friend," 
bears  witness,  Credat  Jwubus  !  \jo  ^  the 
common  sense  of  the  printer ; "  and  that 
the  generally  judicious  Mr.  Hunter  could 
say  of  Groft^  ^^Annotatkms  on  plays 
of  Shakespeare," 

"This  pamphlet  consists  of  twenty-four 
elosely  printed  pages,  and,  I  venture  to 
say,  contains  more  valuable  remark  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Zaohary 
Jackson,  and  Andrew  Beckett  or  even  those 
of  John,  Lord  Ohed worth,  and  Henry  James 
Pye." 

A  very  safe  assertion:  but  what  had 
poor  John  Groft  done,  that  Mr.  Hunter 
should  be  so  bitterly  ironical.  But  per^ 
haps  Mr.  Hunter  was  in  earnest !  it  is 
possible;  because  in  Shaksperean  critt- 
cjsm,  all  things  are  possible. 

But  though  the  text  of  Shakspere  suf- 
fered no  permanent  injury  from  such  com- 
mentators as  these,  and  uiou^  the  Fart- 
orum  and  the  Ckiswick  lotions  pre- 
sented the  works  of  the  great  dramatist, 
more  nearly  as  he  produced  them  than 
they  had  ever  before  appeared  in  print, 
the  increasing  admiration  of  the  world  for 
those  matchless  writings,  the  influence  of 
an  humbler,  more  dodle  school  of  critknsm 
upon  them,  and  the  well-known  fact  that 
there  were  still  man^  departures  in  those 
editions  from  the  ongmaJ  folio,  which,  at 
least  might  be  needless,  created  a  demand 
for  a  tezt^  conforming  yet  more  strictly 
to  the  prunitive  standard;  and  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  two  editors  step- 
ped forward  to  supply  this  want.  Th^ 
were  Mr.  Gollier  and  Mr.  Knight.  They 
each  did  much  to  efiect  that  return  to  a 
purer  text,  which  was  needed.  Both  ad- 
mitted conjectoral  emendatioiis  yeiy  spft* 
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ringly,  and  only  when  they  deemed  them 
to  be  absolutely  unavoidable ;  and  both 
made  the  first  folio  the  exclusive  basis  of 
the  text,  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
then  first  done  since  Howe's  time;  but 
Mr.  Collier  admitted  the  "  stolen  and  sur- 
reptitious "  quartos  to  a  higher  authority 
than  that  awarded  to  them  by  Mr.  Knight, 
who  deferred  only  to  the  original  folio. 
Mr.  Collier  had  the  great  advantage  of  a 
long  devotion  to  the  study  of  old  English 
literature,  especially  to  that  of  Shak- 
sere's  age ;  but  Mr.  Knight  brought  to 
his  task  an  intelligent  veneration  for  his 
author,  and  a  sympathetic  apprehension 
of  his  thoughts,  which  we  venture  to  say 
has  never  been  surpassed — perhaps  never 
been  equalled  in  any  of  that  gentle- 
man's fellow-editors.  There  exist  no 
critical  essays  more  imbued  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Shakspere  than  the  Supplement- 
ary Notices  which  Mr.  Knight  appended 
to  each  play  in  his  beautiful  Pictorial 
Iidition. 

But,  both  editors  committed  errors 
themselves,  and  allowed  those  of  others 
to  remain  uncorrected.  Mr.  Collier  ad- 
mitted readings  from  the  quartos,  and  the 
commentators,  which  are  indefensible ;  and 
Mr.  Knight's  almost  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  the  first  folio  caused  him  to 
reproduce  many  passages  fh>m  it,  which 
are  evidently  corrupted  by  the  gross  typo- 
graphical carelessness  which  so  deforms 
that  precious  volume.  This  was  undeni- 
abljr  shown  with  excellent  temper  and 
spirit  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  the 
editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdier,  Mar- 
lowe, Green,  and  Peele,  Ac.  in  his  ^  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's,  and  Mr.  C. 
Knight's  Editions  of  Shakspere."  which 
app^ured  in  1844 ;  and  which,  wnen  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  his  other  labors, 
points  out  Mr.  Dyce  as  the  editor  from 
whom  we  may  expect  the  purest  text 
of  Shakspere,  which  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world. 

One  other  edition  was  produced,  which 
should  not  be  here  passed  by:  that  edited 
by  the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  verplanck,  of 
New-Yoric  Mr.  Verplanck's  labors  were 
more  eclectic  than  speculative.  Form- 
ing his  text  rather  upon  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Kni^t,  and  Mr.  Dyc&  than 
upon  original  investigation  and  collation, 
aad  exercising  a  taste  naturally  fine,  ana 
disciplined  by  studies  in  a  wide  field  of 
letters,  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shak- 
spere, whi(^  with  regard  to  text  and 
•ommentSj  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  any 
other  which  exists. 

Such  is  the  history,  and  such  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  text  of  Shakspere, 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  CoUier'a 
newly-discovered,  old,  anonymouS)  mano- 


Bcript  corrector,  we  are  called  upon  to 
change  in  over  one  thousand  in^rtaat 
particulars. 

Mr.  Collier's  folio  dther  has  authority, 
or  it  has  not.  If  it  have  authority,  we 
must  submit  to  its  dicta  ;  if  it  have  not, 
we  must  examine  closely  every  correction, 
and  judpe  it  by  its  reasonableuess  and 
probabihty.  Ijti  us  make  the  changes, 
if  there  be  undeniable  authority  for  them; 
and  if  they  are  exactly  such  as  the  text 
unquestionably  demands,  let  us  make 
them  without  authority. 

The  deference  due  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
is  easily  to  be  determined.  Probably, 
most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  its  recent  history.  At  all  events,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  eonsider  at  this  time 
the  fact,  that  it  was  found  four  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Collier,  in  the  shop  of  the  late  Mr 
Rodd,  Bookseller,  of  London.  There  are 
no  means  of  discovering  by  whom  the  cor- 
rections were  made;  and  Mr.  Collier  has 
not  been  able  to  tr^  the  possession  of 
the  volume  beyond  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  corrections  appear  in 
various  colored  inks,  as  Mr.  Collier  ad- 
mitSj  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the 
writing  of  various  hands.  There  is,  then, 
not  even  a  traditbnal  authority  attaching 
to  those  corrections.  They  are  made,  not  on 
a  copy  of  the  first  folio,  but  on  one  of  the 
second  impression,  whicn,  as  we  have  seen, 
corrects  but  few  of  the  typogn^hical 
errors  of  the  first,  and  adds  many  to  the 
remainder  which  it  perpetuates.  The 
corrections  were  certainly  made  long  after 
the  original  actors  of  the  plays  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  some,  if  not  all  of  them, 
quite  as  surely  not  until  after  the  Res^ 
toration,  when  the  theatres  had  been 
closed  for  years,  and  the  traditions  of/the 
stage  had  perished.  Of  this  last  factr  they 
th€gmselveB  furnish  indisputable  proof! 
There  is  no  testimony  whatever,  then, 
to  show  that  they  are  of  any  more  value 
than  if  they  were  made  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

But  Mr.  Collier,  &iling  any  testimony 
as  to  the  authority  of  hu  folio,  bases  its 
claim  to  deference  on  the  character  of 
its  emendations,  and  the  ancient  hand- 
writing in  which  those  emendations  are 
made.  Let  us  examine  this  claim.  Sup- 
pose this  case.  In  the  first  act  of  Mzc- 
heiK  occurs  the  following  well-known  pas- 
sage, which,  though  pages  of  explanatory 
and  emendatory  comment  have  been 
written  upon  it,  needs  no  ex^esis,  and 
has  been  made  confusing  only  by  the 
labors  of  the  note-mongers.  Its  vivid 
but  disjointed  imagery,  its  profound  but 
broken  reflections,  are  apprehended  at 
once  by  the  syn^thetic  reader  of  Shak- 
spere ;  who,  be  it  remembered,  fully  ap- 
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prehends  much  in  his  author,  of  which  he 
cannot  give  a  defiled  analysis. 

**  If  it  were  done,  wben  His  done,  then  ^twere  wdl 
It  were  done  qnioUy :  If  the  aasMBlnation 
Coald  tnunmel  up  the  oonseqnenoe,  end  eetob, 
WHh  bto  snioeaie,  sncoeis ;  that  but  this  blow 
Ifl^t  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-aU  here, 
Bnt  here,  npon  this  bank  and  ahoal  of  time,— 
We*djainp  the  life  to  come— Bnt,  in  these  eaaea, 
"We  still  have  Judgment  here;  that  we  bat  teach 
Bloody  tnstmctiona,  which,  being  tanght  retam 
To  pbgne  the  inventor.    This  even  handed  Jnattee 
Oonnnends  the  ingredlenta  of  onr  poisoned  ehallee 
To  ow  own  Ups.    He's  here  in  doable  trost : 
Viiat,  M I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  sat|)ect,— 
Btiong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  aa  his  hoat^ 
Who  should  against  his  mnrderer  shat  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myselll    Besides,  this  Donean 
Hath  borne  his  facalties  so  meek ;  hath  been 
So  dear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtnes 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trampet-tongned,  against 
The  deepdamnaUon  of  Us  taking  ofT: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  hearen'a  cherobln,  honi*d 
Upon  the  sightless  oooriers  of  the  air,  ^ 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.  I  have  no  spor 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  Intent ;  bnt  only 
Taoltlng  ambition,  which  overleaps  itself 
And  Ihlla  on  the  other— How  now  f  what  news  t " 

Suppose  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio 
had  given  this  passage  as  follows;  the 
variations  from  -the  present  received  read- 
ing being  printed  in  italic  letter. 

"  If  tt  were  <fofM  r—*  TVoere  iMff  a  «o0rs  <fofM  ffu^cyfcly. 
But  tkm  when  'tU  done  /=If  the  assassinator 
ConM  trammel  np  the  consoqaence,  and  catch 
With  Ua  tuooesa,  tweaate :  that  bnt  this  blow 
Mi^  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here : 
Bat  here— npon  this  bank,  and  §ohooFd  of  time, 
We*d  Jump  the  life  to  oome.— But,  in  theee  cases 
We  stm  have  Jadgment  here :  that  we  bat  teach 
Bloody  inducUofU,  which  being  tan^t  retom 
To  plagae  the  inventor.  •  *  *  * 

[We  make  no  alteration  in  the  interven- 
ing lines.] 

AjkAn^w-bcmpUif,  naked Uts a  lobe 

Or  BtwamCt  tUktmMn  KoUA^ 

Upon  the  txmnert  ofIKe  aiffhOsta  air^ 

ShaU  blow  the  horrid  deed,  wlM.strldMl  UoH^ 

That  0V€rUkene  iiiMerf  shall  drown  the  wind. 

Ibsve  no  spar 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intenanti  bnt  only 

Yanltlng  ambition,  whichyfitts  on  itee{^ 

And  otwleaps  the  other.* 

If  for  such  an  emendation  Mr.  Collier 
had  claimed  "  a  higher  authority  "  than 
that  used  bj  the  editors  of  the  first  folio, 
what  a  shout  of  scorn  and  derision  would 
have  gone  up  from  the  whole  world  of 
letters !  And  yet  this  preposterous  read- 
ing of  the  passage  is  seriously  proposed, 
and  sustained  through  four  octavo  pages, 
by  a  commentator,  Becket,  who  also  pro- 
poses some  of  the  very  corrections  found 
in  Mr.  ColUer's  folio  of  1632.  Had  this 
reading  of  the  passage  in  Macbeth  been 
ibond  m  that  folio,  the  weight  of  no  name^ 


the  plausibility  ofno  reasoning  could  have 
persuaded  two  sane  men  that  the  MS. 
corrections  were  of  the  least  authority. 
The  admissibility,  then,  of  those  correc- 
tions, in  the  utter  absence  of  any  evidence 
widen  gives  them  even  traditional  autho- 
rity, depends  entirely  upon  their  appo- 
siteness.  Their  authority  is  to  be  derived 
solely  from  their  intrinsic  worth.  The 
passage  corrected  must,  in  the  first  place, 
unquestionably  need  correction  as  it 
stands  in  the  original  folio ;  and,  in  the 
next,  the  correction  proposed  must  be 
such  as  to  recommend  itself  implicitly 
to  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
text  of  the  poet  and  the  literature  of  his 
time.  This  is  the  only  safe  rule  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  any  arbitrary  emendations 
of  Shakspere's  text, — a  rule  which  Malone 
thus  laid  down  in  one  of  his  controversies 
with  Steevens,  upon  a  passage  in  the 
7\do  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

"By  arbitrary  emendations,  I  mean  con- 
jectures made  at  the  wiU  and  pleasure  of 
the  conjectnrer,  and  without  any  authority. 
Such  are  Howe's,  Pope's,  Theobald's,  Han- 
mei'sy  Ac.,  and  my  assertion  is,  that  all 
emendations  not  authorized  by  anthentic 
copies^  printed  or  manuscript^  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  and  are  to  he  judaed  of  by 
iheir  reasonablenets  or  prooabitity ;  and 
therefore,  if  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  or  Dr. 
Warbnrton,  had  proposed  an  handred  false 
conjectural  emendations,  and  two  evidently 
just^  /  $hotUd  have  admitted  thete  tvfo,  and 
rejected  all  the  reat" 

But  this  folio  of  Mr.  Collier's  is  not 
only  without  the  slightest  supporting 
evidence  to  give  it  authority,  ex  caihedra^ 
but  contains  within  itself  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  has  not  the  shadow 
of  a  claim  to  any  such  authority.  In  ex- 
amining it  we  shi^  find  that  the  correc- 
tor has  showed  a  great,  though  by  no 
means  singular  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  poetry,  the  wit,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  Shakspere's  writing:  that 
some  of  the  most  important  of  his  correc- 
tions were  made  with  a  disregard  of  the 
context,  and  are  at  variance  with  it :  that 
a  long  time  had  passed  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  volume  and  the  making  of 
the  corrections :  that  the  maker  of  them 
conformed  to  the  taste  and  usages  of  a 
period  at  least  half  a  century  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  production  of  the  Plays : 
that,  according  to  JVfr.  Collier's  own  show- 
ing, he  continually  made  corrections 
meroly  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  text  as  he  found  it :  that  the  corrector 
himself  blundered,  and  corrected  his  own 
corrections,  which  could  not  have  .been 
^e  case  if  thejr  had  been  made  from  "  a 
higher  authority:"  and  that  some  of 
those  emendations,  the  peculiar  character 
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of  whidh  hu  been  regarded  by  many  as 
coQiriocing  proof  that  they  could  not  have 
been  conjectural  but  must  have  been 
made  in  conformity  with  some  authority, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  sugsested  as 
the  fruit  of  mere  conjecture  or  deduction 
by  other  recent  correctors,  some  of  whom 
are  among  the  most  wrongheaded  and  ig- 
norant of  Shakspere's  many  wronghead^ 
and  ignorant  commentators. 

And  first,  as  to  evident  miscomprehen- 
sion of  Shakspere's  meaning.  In  As  You 
Like  It,  Act  III.  Sc.  4^  is  this  passage : 

"  OHanda  Who  eeold  be  oat  being  befbte  bto 
beloved  mUtemy 

RomiUmd.  liuiy,  tbet  iboald  7011,  If  I  were  joor 
wlkttnm,  or  I  eboald  think  017  hooeet7  ranker  then 
in7  wit.* 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  understand 
this ;  and  vet  the  MS.  corrector  proposes 
that  Romind  should  say : 

**  Merry,  tbet  shoatdyoOfif  I  were  toot  mletrew, 
or  I  thovSdthankiDj  boDeet7  raHi^  than  n^  wit:" 

A  change  which  makes  absurd  nonsense 
of  the  paceaee ;  for,  in  the  case  supposed 
by  RosalinOj  she  would  have  no  honesty 
to  thank. 

In  the  first  scene  of  AWs  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  poor  Helena,  giving  language 
to  her  hope  that  the  distance  between 
her  and  Count  Bertram  might  prove  no 
obstacle  to  her  happiness,  says, 

"  The  mightiest  qtaoe  In  ftwtnne,  nitnre  brlnfi 
To  Join  like  likei,  and  kl«  Uke  nattre  thlnga." 

That  is,— obviously  and  pertinently, — that 
the  gifts  of  nature,  in  which  she  supposed 
herself  not  wanting,  are  sometimes  able 
to  overcome  the  greatest  difierenoes  in 
fortune.    But  Mr.  Collier's  Iblio  reads, 

*Tbe  mightiest  speee  In  fuUur^  forimu  hrtogi 
T6  Join  like  llkea,"*& 

thus  making  Helena  say  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  Shakspere  made  her  say, 
and  of  what  she  should  say.  As  the 
alteration  is  also  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  rest  of  the  speech,  this  blunder  must 
also  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  which 
show  misunderstanding  or  disregard  of 
the  context 

In  the  chorus  of  the  third  act  of  Henry 
F.,  are  the  following  lines : — 

"Behold  tbe  threeden  sells, 
Borne  with  th*  invisible  end  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  AuTOwed  see;" 

the  second  of  which,  the  corrector  would 
make, 

«*  JZown  with  th*  toTlBlble  and  ereeplng  wtad,"* 

thus  substituting  a  prosak;  statement  of 
a  material  fact  for  a  poetkal  and  {no- 
turesque  description  of  it 

In  the  first  scene  of  Act  lY.  of  the  same 
play,  Htsnty  speaks  of 


**The  wTCtebed  davoi 
IHkv  wHh  a  bod7  fllTd  and  Teoant  mind, 
Oela  him  to  rset,  onunm'd  with  dhfieeri\il  bn^" 

This  ruthless  man  would  take  the  Teiy 
life  of  the  last  line,  by  reading  it, 

"Oeti  him  to  bed  erammed  with  €Ufta«<^  braad. 

Unhappy  corrector !  Because  you  cannot 
see  that  in  those  felicitous  words,  "  dis- 
tressful bread,"  are  pictured  the  hard  lot 
of  the  poor  slave,  whose  very  sustenance^ 
whose  homely  food,  is  bought  by  suffering^ 
— ^because  you  cannot  see  this,  would  you 
in  revenge  take  that  sweet  '<  distressml" 
morsel  out  of  our  mouths?  and  will 
John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  abet 
you  in  your  vile  design  ? 

In  7Vot7t»  and  Creseida^  Act  lY., 
Sc^  4,  TVoilue  says, 

**  And  somettaea  we  are  dorila  to  onrselTei^ 
When  we  will  tempt  tbe  ttal^ty  of  our  powsoy 
Presnmlng  on  tiMtr  ehangefhl  potam^." 

The  last  line  means  obviously, — presum- 
ing on  their  potency  or  stability,  whkh 
proves  to  be  diangeftil :  but  the  corrector 
would  make  it,  needlessly  and  prosaically, 

**  Presnmlng  <»  their  ehaif\fMl  potene7.* 

Romeo  says  to  Juliet  in  that  matchless 
scene  of  parting  which  is  to  be  foUowed 
by  no  greeting, 

**I11  Ba7  7on  gre7  is  not  the  morning^  tj^ 
TTla  bnt  the  pale  reHex  of  QTnthiele  bnrw.'* 

The  literal  gentleman  dissents.  He  can 
not  see  the  beauty  of  a  reflex  fix>m  the 
pale  brow  of  Diana;  but  must  drag  the 
poetry  down  so  fiu*  as  to  allude  to  the 
shape  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  read  bow 
for  "  brow."  Why  was  he  not  thorough 
and  consistent  enough  to  make  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  first  line,  take 
out  the  poetical  thought  of  "  the  morn- 
ing's eye,"  and  read, 

**  m  aa7  7on  grey  is  not  the  morning  ei^, 
Tb  bat  tbe  pele  reflex  of  Cynthie'e  bow  "  f 

Mr.  Collier  calls  it  ^*  a  very  acceptable 
alteratkm,"  when,  in  Lady  Macbew9  in- 
vocation, 

"Come  thick  night, 
And  pen  thee  in  the  dnnnest  smoke  of  hell, 
Tbet  mj  keen  knife  aee  not  the  wound  it  make% 
Nor  benven  peep  throng  the  blanket  of  the  dari^ 
To 07,  •*HoldI  holdr 

this  MS.  corrector  would  read, 

"Nor  beaten  pesp  thvongh  the  Uamkmm  ef  th» 


To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  peep- 
ing through  blankness,  what  obtuseness 
must  that  be  whksh,  after  night  has  been 
invoked  to  assume  a  "pall"  of  the 
"  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,"  cannot  see  the 
eminent  fitness  of  the  phrase,  ^'  the  blatir 
i(»f  of  the  dark"?    It  is  to  be  axpected 
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that  sodi  a  person  would,  in  the  prerioiiB 
Boene,  change  the  poetical  word, 

**  TIm  ■wtfttrt  wing  of  reeompeoM  to  atow,** 
for  the  prosaic 

'*  Tb«  BwifteBt  wind  of  reoompenw  is  slow ;" 

and  in  the  first  scene  of  Act  U.  of  Juliiu 

CiBsar,  substitute  for 

**tbe  hon«7-heaT7  dew  of  shimber," 
^  tho  h«iiT7  AofMy-d0W  of  dambw :" 

because,  forsooth,  there  is  "a  well-known 
glutinous  deposit"  upon  the  leaves  of 
tree&  *^  which  may  be  called  honey-dew." 
We  might  disregard,  if  not  pardon,  this 
anonymous  and  irresponsible  corrector  for 
the  following  attempt  at  mutilation ;  but 
what  must  be  thought  of  Mr.  Collier,  who 
says  that  "the  emendation  proposed 
should  probably  be  the  text"  In  Mamr 
let*9  second  solUoquy,  he  says, 

**  For  it  enoot  bo 
Bat  I  am  plgoon-liv«r*d,  and  bud;  gdl 
To  nuiko  opprwrton  bitter." 

For  the  last  line,  it  is  proposed  to  read, 

**To  make  troMQrMtUm  bitter." 

But  wonder  at  the  hopeless  obtuseness 
which  could  propose  such  a  change,  is 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  reason  which 
Mr.  Collier  gives  for  receiving  it ;  which 
is,  that  "  it  was  not  oppression,  but  crime 
that  was- to  be  punished  by"  Hamlet. 
When  such  a  veteran  critic  as  Mr.  Collier 
cannot  see  that  Bdmlet  thought  himself 
"a  peasant  slave,"  "a  dull  and  muddy 
mettl'd  rascal,"  "a  coward,"  and  "pigcon- 
livered,"  because  he  lacked  the  gall  which 
would  make  oppression  bitter  to  himself'-' 
when  Mr.  Collier  does  not  see  this,  what 
can  we  hope  from  the  learning  and  devo- 
tion of  any  Shaksperean  critic  ? 

[Here  we  can  fitly  notice  a  recent  pro- 
position from  another  eminent  critic,  which 
when  we  had  previously  reached  this  point 
in  our  labors  we  would  not  have  believed 
oould  possibly  come  from  such  a  quarter. 
Mr.  Dyce,  turning  from  the  orif^nal  folio 
to  the  quartos,  advises,  that  m  Hamlefs 
exclamation,  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 

*'  Now  eoQld  I  drink  hot  blood, 
And  do  such  bitter  boslneaB  m  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on," 

we  should  transpose  three  words  and 
change  one  letter,  to  read, 

"And  do  sach  biudlnea  m the  letter  daj,**  Atx 

He  says  that  in  the  reading  of  the  quar- 
tos, 

**  And  do  sach  bnslneaa  aa  the  Uttet  day,** 

''bitter"  was  a  misprint  for  better;  and 
the  e4^tor  or  printer  of  the  folio,  ^  not  per- 
ceiving that  it  wi»  a  misprint,  made  his 
stupid  transposition,^^  And  he  quotes, 
to  sustain  '*  better  day,"  Milton's 


**  HaU  Aoly  U^H  i'Aprbif  of  Heaven,"  aw^ 

The  suggestion  is  plausible,  and  the  quo- 
tation apposite;  but  0!  Mr.  Dvoe,  if 
you  love  us  humble  lovers  of  Shakspiere, 
if  you  venerate  his  mighty  genius,  if  you 
would  preserve  your  well-earned  reputa- 
tion, let  not  your  aouteness  and  your  learn- 
ing lead  you  astray ;  and  spare  us,  spare 
us  that  ^^ bitter  business"  which  '*the 
day  " — any  day,  worse  or  better,  lit  by 
the  sweet  light  of  heaven — "  would  quake 
to  look  on ! "  Spare  us,  good  Mr.  Dyoe  1 
our  keen  relish  of  this  most  Shaksperean 
morsel,  or  we  shall  not  only  lose  that,  but 
some  one  sheltering  himself  under  ^our 
eminent  name,  and  emulating  your  mge- 
nuity,  will  be  proposing  to  read  a  oertam 
line  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 

**  In  maiden/moy,  heHtaUon  free." 

This  undeniably  gives  a  sense,  and  re- 
quires but  the  transposition  of  two  words 
and  the  change  of  two  letters  in  the  ori- 
ginal. But  still,  as  there  is  the  best  rea- 
son— the  testimony  of  the  folio — ^for  h^ 
lieving  that  Shakspere  wrote, 

**In  maiden  medltatiMi,  fluioj  free," 

and  as  from  use  we  have  become  somewhat 
partial  to  the  line  in  that  form,  we  would 
not  willingly  see  the  '  ingenious '  alteration 
made. 

Mr.  Singer,  too,  in  his  recent  vindication 
of  the  text  of  Shakspere  from  these  very 
emendations  advocated  by  Mr.  Collier, 
makes  a  suggestion  which  is  hardly  less 
deplorable  than  that  just  noticed.  In  the 
last  act  of  Lear  J  when  the  old  man  en- 
ters, bearing  his  dead  daughter  in  hia 
arms,  he  says,  ' 

"■  Lend  me  a  looklng-glaaa; 
If  that  ber  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  straM^ 
Why,  then  ihe  livee^" 

The  lines  contain  no  difficulty  for  any 
one  for  whom  Shakspere  could  be  made 
comprehensible ;  but  Mr.  Collier's  correc- 
tor, for  "stone,"  proposed  *Amc/  which 
is  simply  harmless  impertinence.  But 
Mr.  Singer,  in  rejecting  this  proposition, 
adds,  as  if  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  an 
attorney,  that  "  the  word  was,  most  pro- 
bably, same,^^  and  that  we  should  read, 

**I>nd  me  a  looUng-glaas; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  same,"  ko> 

And  thus  we  should  have  Lear,  in  the 
dimaz  of  lus  agony,  talking  like  **the 

Stung  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy"! 
ow  shall  we  be  protected  against  such 
wanton  outrages  ?  The  most  distinguished 
Shaksperean  scholars  spring  forwajrd  with 
laudable  alacrity  to  shield  us  from  anony- 
mous and  irresponsible  injury ; — sed  quis 
custodiet  ctuftodies  ipsos  ?1 

In  Cymbeline,  Mr.  Comer's  corrector 
proposes  a  change  of  ludicrous 
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Imogen,  impatient  to  meet  PowtkumuB. 
ezckima,  "  0  for  a  horse  with  wings ! " 
and,  when  Pisanio  tells  her  that  twenty 
miles  a  day  is  as  much  as  she  can  aocom- 
plish,  says, 

"I  hav«  beard  of  riding  WBgtrii 
Where  honee  have  been  nimbler  than  the  aanda 
That  mn  V  the  dock's  behalC*" 

The  MS.  corrector  makes  Imogen  speak 
(^horses 

"nimbler  than  the  aanda 
lliat  nm  f  the  olocka,  hfha^I 

Mr.  Collier  remarks  that  Imogen  adds, 
"  *  But  this  is  fooleiy.'  in  reference,  per- 
haps, to  her  own  simile.''  Such  might 
well  have  been  the  case  were  her  simile 
that  which  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  would  put 
into  her  mouth ;  but,  as  Shakspere  wrote 
the  passage,  she  calls  it  "  foolery  "  to  stand 
talking  of  the  speed  of  horses,  when  they 
Bhoold  be  using  them.    She  says, 

•"Bntthialsfoolerr,— 
Go  Md  my  woman  feign  a  dckneas;  aaf 
Shell  home  to  her  firther ;  and  provide  me,  preaenti/, 
A  riding  aalt,"*«. 

The  most  remarkable  change  made  in 
Mr.  ColKer's  folio,  occurs  in  this  play,  in 
the  fourth  scene  of  Act  III.  Imogen, 
wounded  to  the  quick  at  her  husband's 
suspicion  of  her  chastity,  supposes  that  he 
has  been  seduced  away  from  her  by  some 
Italian  courtesan,  and  exclaims, 

^^Somejayofltalf, 
Whoee  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betnjM  htm." 

The  figure  in  the  second  line  is  so  very 
bold  Yiolent  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  appre- 
hended at  once  by  aJl  readers ;  ana  this 
seems  to  haye  been  the  case  with  Mr. 
Collier's  corrector,  who  changes  the  pas- 
sage to 

**8omejajofltal7 
Who  tmcfKert  her  with  painting,"  dec 

The  similarity  of  sound  between  the  two 
phrases,  and  the  simple  statement  of  &ct 
contained  in  the  latter,  have  caused  this 
emendation  to  be  received  with  great  hr 
vor,  and  to  be  r^arded  as  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  volume  in  which 
it  occurs.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that 
a  change  of  the  passage  is  not  abeohUe- 
Iv  necesearyj — that  the  proposed  change, 
like  all  those  in  this  folio,  is  from  poetry 
to  prose, — and  that  the  ground  on  which 
an  emendation  is  thought  desirable  is  not 
tenable,  as  far  as  the  text  of  Shakspere  is 
concerned.  For,  the  passage  has  an  un- 
mistakable meaning  as  it  stands;  and 
who  has  a  right  to  substitute,  for  what 
it  is,  his  idea  of  what  it  should  be  ?— the 
cihai^  pats  a  bald  statement  of  a  physi- 
cal fiictm  the  place  of  a  suggestive^  thongh 
very  strong  figure  of  speech:— and  tM 
cpnkm  of  Mr.  Collier  that '^  Imogen  would 


not  study  metaphors  at  such  a  momeot," 
is  not  sustained  by  the  context ;  and  ms 
assertion  that  "  it  is  an  axiom  that  genu- 
ine passion  avoids  figures  of  speech  "  is  at 
variance  with  Shakspere's  portraitures  of 
passion ;  which^  whether  truthful  or  not 
are  all  with  which  we  have  at  present  to 
deal. 

Imogen,  in  ihie  very  speech,  uses  an- 
other very  strong  metapnor,  one  which 
has  been  thought  to  require  learned  notes 
to  explain  it    She  says, 

"Borne  Jay  efltalj. 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betnjM  him; 
Foot  I  am  stale^  a  garment  oat  of  fhshion; 
And,  Jbr  lam  richer  than  to  hang  5y  tiU  ieatte, 
Imuti  bs  ripjfid  .*— to  pieces  with  me  I " 

And  this  same  Imogen  when  she  wakes 
and  finds  (as.  she  supposes)  her  idolized 
lord  beheaded  by  her  side,  and  by  '^' 
nio,  cries  out| 

"Damn'd  PlMnio 
Hath  wiUi  his  Ibrged  ]etten»~damn*d 
From  ikU  moet  hraoetS  vessel  qfihe  vioHd 
Struck  the  mtUn  topl^ 

As  to  similes  in  Shakspere's  pictures  of 
passion,  hear  the  passion  of  others  than 
Imogen:  hear  Othello: — 

"(MUBa  O,  blood,  lago,  blood f 

laffOL    Patienoe,  I  aaj ;  yonr  mind,  perhapi^  msgr 

change^ 
OtheUo.    Never,  laga    Like  to  the  Pontiok  ss^ 

Whose  Icj  eorrent  and  compnlslve  eonrse 

Ne*er  knows  retiring  ebb^  but  keepa  due  on 

To  the  Propondck  and  the  Helleqwnt; 

Even  so  mj  blood j  thon^ts,  with  violent  pM% 

.Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne*er  ebb  to  bnmbla  love 

TUl  that  a  arable  end  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  npi^ 

Hear  Borneo,  when  he  has  just  killed 
Paris,  and  finds  Juliet  dead  in  the 
tomb: — 

^'AhtdearJnllet, 
WhyartthonyetsofUrr   IwiUbelleva 
That  vnsnbetantlal  death  is  amorous; 
And  that  the  lean,  abhorred  monster  kecpa 
Thee  In  the  dark  here,  to  be  his  paramour." 

Hear  the  towering  passion  of  Coriolanus, 
when,  a  few  moments  before  he  is  slain  by 
the  infuriated  rabble,  some  one  calls  him 
a  "boy  of  tears": — 

**Bo7!  Falsehoondl 
If  yon  have  writ  joor  annab  true^  \tt  tbarc^ 
That  like  an  ei^le  in  a  dovecote  I 
FlntterM  yonr  Yoleea  in  Gorioli** 

Hear  Constance^  wailing  for  her  lost 
Arthur : — 

**■  Orief  fills  the  room  up  of  m  j  absent  dilld, 
lies  in  his  bed,  walks  np  and  down  with  mo; 
Pnts  on  his  pnttj  looks,  repeats  Ua  woida, 
Bemembeit  me  «f  all  Ida  gndooa  partBk 
Stniih  out  his  vaeantganDanta  with  hia  fbnn»**  A» 

Hear  Claudio,  with  mingled  grief  and 
indignatioo,  upbraiding  Bero .-— 
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"Tbon  pan  Impiety  ud  impioni  purltj ! 
For  thee  HI  lock  np  all  tho  gutes  of  love ; 
And  on  my  eyelldB  shall  oonjectare  bang, 
To  turn  all  beaaty  into  tbougfats  of  harm,**  Ao* 

Hear  HoUpur,  maddened  by  King 
Henry : — 

**  By  heareo,  methlnka  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  plnck  bright  honour  from  tbe  pole  fbc'd  moon ; 
Or  dire  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  iktbom  line  ooold  never  touch  tiie  ground, 
And  pladrup  drowned  honour  by  the  locks,**  Ao. 

Well  may  Worcester  say  of  him, 

**  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend." 

Could  words  be  made  more  figuratiye 
than  they  are  in  all  of  these  expressions 
of  excited  feeling  ?  which  are  not  a  tithe 
of  those  which  Shakspere's  dramas  would 
afford.  ClauduPs  "  on  my  eyelids  shall 
conjecture  hang  "  is  one  of  the  stron^st 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
figures  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  It 
has  a  bolder  beauty  than  those  two  lovely 
lines  of  which  it  reminds  us,  in  Spenser's 
description  of  Una : — 

"Upon  her  eyelids  many  graoee  aat, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browL** 

It  is  not  true,  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
passion  avoids  ngures  of  speech.  Its  ut- 
terance is  always  direct  and  forcible ;  but 
sometimes  the  most  direct  and  forcible 
medium  of  expression  is  to  be  found  in  a 
metaphor.  So  at  least  thought  Shaks- 
pere ;  which  is  aU  that,  in  this  case,  needs 
to  be  established. 

With  regard  to  the  confusion  of  sounds 
which  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  al- 
leged error  in  the  original  line,  Mr.  Col- 
lier himself  admits  it  *^  to  be  possible  that 
the  old  corrector,  not  understandmg  the 
expreasion,  ^  Whose  mother  was  her  paint- 
ing,' might  mistake  it  for, '  Who  smothers 
her  with  painting !' "  This  possibility  is 
made  certainty  by  a  passage  in  Hamlet, 
which  the  able  opponent  of  the  new  read- 
ing, Mr.  Hidliwcll,  who  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  special  pamphlet,  has  not 
noticed.  In  the  second  scene  of  Act  I. 
HamUfs  mother  asks  him  why  a  father's 
death  seems  so  particular  to  him.  He  re- 
plies : — 

"Beema,  madam  I    Nay,  It  Is :  I  know  not  seema 
*ni  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Kor  eastomary  suits  of  solenm  black,^  Aa 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  fifth 
quarto  impression  of  this  play,  published 
in  1611,  these  lines  are  printed  thus: 

**8eeme8,  maddam,  nay  It  is,  I  know  not  seemed 
Tis  not  alone  my  incky  oloake  oouM  rnnothar^"^  A& 

Here  is  proof  positive  that  '^  good  moth- 
er" not  oidy  could  be,  but  was,  misun- 

«  As  we  know  of  no  original  Improsslon  of  either  of  the  quarto  eoples  of  this  play  in  America,  we  are  oblimd 
to  content  ouraelves  with  Steevens's  reprint,  which  is  from  the  edition  of  1611 ;  we  therefore  cannot  say  whethcf 
this  strange  and  important  error  oeoois  in  the  editions  of  1(104  and  1609. 

VOU  II. — 26 


derstood,  could  smother;  a  mistake,  in 
its  principal  feature,  identical  with  that 
made  by  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  fo- 
lio, and  which  suggests  another  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  manuscript  correction. 
It  is  evident  that  whoever  made  the 
emendations  in  that  volume,  studied  the 
(quartos  thoroughly;  indeed  Mr.  Col- 
her  frequently  claims  that  such  was  the 
case.  Now,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  corrector,  finding  this  mistake  of 
could  smother  in  the  quarto  for  "  good 
mother"  in  the  folio,  took  from  it  the 
hint  for  the  change  of  ^  whose  mother  " 
into  who  smothers :  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  make  a  sense  for  a  passage  which  had 
before  been  to  him  without  meaning. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  thin  cor- 
relative error,  almost  conclusive  in  itself, 
has  not  occurred  to  either  of  Mr.  Collier's 
learned  opponents.*  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  impossible  to  receive  the 
new  reading,  plausible  as  it  seems  at  first 

These  are  but  a  very  few  indeed  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  corrector  of  the 
folio  of  1632  has  shown  his  inability  to 
apprehend  the  poetry  of  the  author  whose 
works  he  undertook  to  amend.  Passages 
which  prove  his  incapacity  in  other  re- 
spects, and  which  establish  the  late  date 
of  his  labors,  and  the  remaining  points 
which  go  to  show  the  entire  inadmissibility 
of  the  claims  which  Mr.  Collier  sets  up 
for  him,  might  be  quoted  to  an  extent 
which  would  fill  the  remainder  of  this 
Magazine ;  but  a  consideration  for  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers  must  limit  our  seleo- 
tions.  One  or  two  instances  which  clearly 
establish  a  point,  are  as  conclusive  as  a 
hundred. 

He  cannot  understand  Shakspere's  hu- 
mor. For  instance,  after  the  lamentation 
of  Bottom  (as  Pyramus)  over  the  death 
of  Thisbe^  Theseus  says, 

'*Thls  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad  ;** 

the  humor  of  which  consists  in  coupling 
the  ridiculous  fustian  of  the  clown's  as- 
sumed passion,  with  an  event  which 
would,  in  itself,  make  a  man  look  sad. 
The  corrector  extinguishes  the  ftm  al 
once,  by  readmg, 

**  Tblspaarion  oisthe  death  of  a  dear  Mend,**  See 

And,  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  Mr.  Col- 
lier sustains  liim  by  saying  that  the  ob- 
servation of  Theseus  *^  has  particular  re- 
ference to  the  ^  passion '  of  Pyramus  on 
the  fate  of  Thisbe  "  ! 

In  Ahtch  Ado  about  Nothing^  Beatrice 
being  sent  to  call  Benedick^  he  asks  her 
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if  she  tftkes  pleasure  in  the  office.  She 
replies, 

**  Tea,  Jtut  80  much  as  70a  may  take  upon  a  kolfb^ 
point,  and  choke  a  daw  withaL** 

This  our  precise  and  literal  corrector 
ruins  bj  inserting  '  not,'  and  reading, 

*  Tea,  Joat  so  maoh  as  70a  may  take  upon  aknifeli 
point  aod  fi4<  choke  a  daw  withal." 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  I.,  Sc.  3, 
Charmian  advising  Cleopatra  how  to 
keep  the  love  of  Antony,  says : — 

**  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  erocs  him  In  nothing" 

To  which  Cleopatra  replies : 

"  ThoQ  teaoheit  like  a  Ibol :  the  way  to  loae  him.* 

Meaning,  of  course.  *^  You  are  a  fool,  girl ; 
that  is  the  way  to  lose  him ;"  but  this  the 
corrector  changes  to 

*  Thoa  teacheat,  like  a  fbol,  the  way  to  kwe  him ;" 

a  reading  which  makes,  in  substance,  the 
same  assertion  as  the  original,  but  wnich 
destroys  all  the  delicate  andcnaracteristio 
humor  of  the  gay  queen's  reply.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  purposely  omit  our 
intended  notices  of  his  inability  to  take 
equivoque,  and  enjoy  broad  fun.  That 
task  has  been  amply  performed  by  others. 
The  corrector's  obtuseness  as  to  drama- 
tic propriety  is  equally  obvious  with  his 
incapacity  to  appreciate  poetrr  and  hu- 
mor. In  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
talking  of  Falstaff,  with  Page  and  f  bra 
a(id  their  wives,  remarks  of  the  plot  to 
entice  the  former  to  another  meeting : — 

*  Ton  aay,  ho  has  been  thrown  Into  the  riven,  and 
has  been  grio70ualy  peaten,  an  an  old  *oman :  methinka 
there  shoold  be  terrors  In  him  that  be  should  nd 
oomei^Ac. 

The  old  corrector  makes  the  parson 
say,  *^  Tou  see  he  has  been  thrown,"  &c., 
and  Mr.  Collier  sustains  the  change,  by  the 
remark  that  ^Uhe  other  persons  in  the 
scene  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind."  But 
the  corrector  and  his  backer  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  scene  opens  with  the  entry 
of  the  whole  party  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
versation  upon  the  subject  of  Ford's 
jealousy  and  FaistqjPs  mishaps;  as  is 
plain  from  the  speedies  of  Evans  and 
Page,  as  the  scene  opens. 

*  JFoana.— TIs  one  of  thepert  dlaoretloDaof  a  *omaa 
aa  I  over  did  look  npon. 

*  PoQ^.—K^  did  be  send  yon  both  these  lettcn  at 
an  Instant  r 

But  no  "'oman"  or  "letters"  have 
been  mentioned  on  the  stage.  Yet  evi- 
dently Mrs,  Ford  is  the  "'oman,"  and 
the  letters  are  those  of  Falstaff  to  Mrs, 
Ford  and  ^frs,  Po^e,  which  had  been  the 
subjects  of  a  conversation  begun  before 
the  entrance  of  the  party.  Shakspere 
was  not  such  a  bungler  at  his  art  as 


to  make  his  characters  always  stalk  upon 
the  stage,  and  formally  commence  thdr 
conference.  Sir  Hughes  "  You  say  "  re- 
fers to  something  said  before  the  scene 
opened.  As  an  examination  of  the  first 
part  of-  the  scene  would  have  prevented 
this  error,  it  has  a  place  also  among  those 
blunders  which  result  from  a  neglect  of  the 
context  The  corrected  text  and  the  stage 
directions  furnish  many  instances  of  similar 
carelessness  and  incapacity  \  but  the  space 
at  our  command  does  not  permit  us  to 
quote  them. 

The  entire  absence  of  a  higher  author- 
ity for  the  corrections,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rowness of  view  of  the  corrector,— or, 
rather,  of  one  of  them,  for  there  were 
more  than  one, — is  evident  from  his 
continual  neglect  of  the  context,  his  in- 
sight appearing  to  have  been  limited  to 
the  sentence,  or  the  very  line  which  he 
corrected.  Thus,  in  the  Tempesty  Pros- 
pero  speaks  of 

•One 
Who  haying  nnto  tmth,  by  telling  of  fl^ 
Hade  snch  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  bis  own  lie." 

The  construction  of  which  plainly  is,  "one 
who  having  made  such  a  sinner  of  his 
memoi^T^nto  truth,  to  credit  his  own  lie 
by  telhng  of  it"  But  Mr.  Collier's  cor- 
rector saw  only  the  apparent  contradio- 
tion  in  the  second  line,  and,  seeking  to 
remedy  that,  changed  "unto  truth"  to 
"  to  untruth ; "  reading, 

"  Who  having  to  «fi<ni<^  by  telUng  of  It,"  AoL, 

and  not  seeing  the  absurdity  of  asserting 
that  a  man  made  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
to  untrvih,  by  telling  a  lie, 

Mr.  CoUier  says  that  "  there  is  undeni- 
able error  in  the  subsequent  lines  at  the 
end  of  Scrope's  speech  in  Henry  IV^  Part 
2,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

*  60  that  this  Und,  like  an  offenslTe  wifb 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offor  strokea 
As  he  Is  striking^  holds  his  Initot  op, 
And  bangs  resolved  oorroctlon  in  the  arm 
That  was  apreared  to  ezeootlon.** 

*  To  whom."  asks  Mr.  Collier,  "does 
'him*  refer?  Indisputably  to  the  hus- 
band , "  and  he  sustains  his  folio  in  read- 
ing the  second  line, 

*  That  hath  enraged  htt  man  to  offer  atrokea.* 

But  "  him  "  refers  to  King  Henry ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  context,  in  which  Srrope 
distinctly  points  out  the  king's  perplexitjr^ 
which  his  simile  of  "  the  enraged  wife  ^ 
but  illustrates : 


*For  fhn  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdonbts  present  ooca8i<m : 
Ills  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  fH«ndi\ 
That,  plQcking  to  nnflz  an  enemy 
He  doth  nnfsafen  so,  and  shake  a  fkiend, 
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So  tkat  tfato  land,  like  an  offensiTO  wife, 
That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  stroke^ 
Ab  he  is  striking,  holds  hlB  Infimt  np,'*  fto. 

In  Act  IIL,  Scene  8,  of  Romeo  and 
Juliety  Juliet^  having  been  informed  by 
Ijody  Capulet  of  the  projected  marriage 
with  Paris,  refuses  the  match  indignant- 
ly. The  conclusion  of  her  speech,  and 
her  mother's  reply,  are  as  follows : 

"I  will  not  many  yet;  and  when  I  do,  I  swear 
It  shall  be  Eomeo,  whom  yon  know  I  hate, 
Kather  than  Paris  :—These  are  news  Indeed  I 
Lady  C    Here  comes  yoor  fiither;  tell  him  so  yoor- 
seli^&CL 

This  passage  Mr.  Collier's  folio  changes, 
by  giving  JuUeVs  last  exclamation  to  her 
mother,  and  omitting  *^  I  swear  ! "    Thus: 

**I  will  not  marry  yet;  and  when  1  do, 
It  shall  be  Borneo,  whom  yon  know  I  hate, 
Bather  than  Farla. 

Lady  C.  Theao  are  news  Indeed! 

Here  comes  your  fkther ;  tell  him  so  y  oorselA  Jisa 

The  new  arrangement  is  called  "  judi- 
dous  "  by  Mr.  GoUier,  and  the  omission  of 
"  I  swear !"  justified  as  "  hardly  consist- 
ent with  the  delicacy  of  her  [JulieVs]  cha- 
racter, and  certainly  destructive  to  the 
measure."  But  both  the  MS.  corrector 
and  Mr.  Collier  forget  that  Lady  Capulet 
leads  to  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
jected marriage,  by  promising  Jtdiet  plea- 
sant news,  about  which  the  poor  ignorant 
girl  at  once  expresses  curiosity.  She  has 
just  affected  such  a  hatred  of  Romeo  as 
to  profess  to  be  willing  to  mix  a  poison 
for  him,  if  some  man  would  but  admin- 
ister it  to  him :  her  mother  replies ; 

"Find  thov^  the  means,  and  m  find  anch  a  man. 
Bat  now  FU  teU  thee  Joyful  tidingt,  girL" 
/id.    All  Joy  comes  well  In  snch  a  needy  time ; 
What  are  tft«y,  /  l^eeeeeh  your  ladysMp  T  " 

Lady  Capulet,  in  reply,  tells  her  of 
the  negotiated  marriage ;  at  which  she  at 
once  expresses  her  disgust  and  surprise, 
and  exclaims,  as  well  she  may,  ^'  These 
are  news  indeed ! "  She  has  learned  her 
mother's  "joyful  tidings,"  as  we  say,  *  with 
a  vengeance.'  The  exclamation  palpably 
belongs  to  her  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  pretext  for  giving  it  to  her 
mother.  As  to  ^^  ^  I  swear '  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  delicacy  of  Juliet's  cha- 
racter," Mr.  Collier  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  like  most  young  ladies  of  her 
country  and  her  time,  she  had  a  pretty 
free  tongue  of  her  own :  that  she  calls  her 
nurse  "  a  devil,"  and  Romeo,  in  her  con- 
tending passions  on  the  death  of  7)/balt, 
^a  damned  saint,"  and  her  nurse  again, 
an  '^  ancient  damnation,"  simply  because 
that  easy-going  old  person  advises  her  to 
marry  the  County  Paris.  Compared 
with  these  expressions,  Juliet^s  "  I  swear," 
which  was  but  a  solemn  asseveration, 


natural  under  the  circumstances,  is  venial ; 
especially  when  we  consider  how  froelv 
ladies  talked  in  Shakspere's  day.  Here, 
then,  in  a  single  passage  we  find  displayed 
a  neglect  of  the  context,  a  want  of  appreci- 
ation of  character  as  Shakspere  has  por- 
trayed it,  and  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  manners  of  his  time. 

Much  delight  has  been  expressed  by 
some  persons,  intelligent  people  too,  in  the 
subsi^itution  of  boa^t  for  "beast"  in  a 
speech  of  Lady  MacbetWs.  She  says, 
as  Macbeth  expresses  a  fear  to  murder 
Zhincan: 

**  What  beast  wast  then. 
That  made  yon  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?  ** 

The  MS.  corrector  makes  this 

**  What  boaH  was't,  then. 
That  made  yon  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?  ** 

altogether  forgetting  that  Macbeth  had 
but  just  said, 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  maiL 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none  ;  ^ 

and  that  Lady  Macbeth,  at  once  catching 
at  his  phrase,  instantly  replies, "  what  beast 
was't,  then "  (since  it  was  unworthy  of 
a  man)  "that  made  you  break  this  en- 
terprise to  me  ?  " 

Several  other  glaring  instances,  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  corrections  were 
made  in  entire  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  context,  are  indicated  on  our  memo- 
randa ;  but  these  are  sufficient ;  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  consider  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  many  changes  which  show  that 
a  long  time  had  elapsed  between  the  writ- 
ing of  the  plays,  and  the  MS.  alteration 
of  the  text.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is 
a  MS.  stage  direction  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3, 
where  Biron  has  read  his  sonnet,  and, 
seeing  the  king  approaching  with  a  paper, 
wishes  to  hide  himsel£  Mr.  Collier 
says: — 

"When  at  this  juncture,  Biron  conceals 
himself,  the  printed  stage  direction  is  only 
J/e  stands  aside^  but  that  is  obliterated,  and 
He  gets  him  in  a  tree,  is  put  in  its  place  in 
manuscript  When,  too,  Biron  interposes 
some  remarks  to  himself  it  is  added  that 
he  is  in  the  tree"  (be 

It  is  strange  that  the  historian  of  the 
English  Stage  did  not  see  that  these  stage 
directions,  for  there  are  several  such,  are 
fatal  to  the  pretence  of  his  folio  to  au- 
thority. "Why  was  the  printed  direction 
only  He  stands  aside,  in  the  second  folio 
as  well  as  in  the  first  ?  Because,  when 
the  play  was  written  and  printed,  painted 
scenery,  and  above  all  ^  practicable '  trees, 
did  not  exist  upon  our  stage.  When  they 
represented  the  field  of  Agincourt,  as 
Shakspere  himself  tells  us,  in  the  chorus 
to  the  fourth  act  of  Henry  Fl, 
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**lfKh  thiM  or  Ibor  most  Tile  and  nggvd  Mlt 
Blgbt  Ul  dtopooMl  In  brawl  ridleolona," 

it  was  useless  to  direct  a  man  to  mount  a 
tree.  Scenery  of  that  sort  was  not  intro- 
duced until  after  the  Restoration ;  and  the 
direction  ^*in  the  tree,^^  appended  to  Bi- 
Ton's  remark  to  himself,  shows  that  it  was 
actually  in  use  on  the  stage  when  these 
MS.  alterations  were  made.* 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Sly,  insisting' 
upon  his  tinkership,  says, 

**  Ask  Marian  Haeket.  the  flit  alewtfe  of  Wineol, 
if  she  know  me  not:  and  If  she  say  I  am  not  four- 
teen pence  on  the  soore  tor  sheer  ale,  score  me  ap 
ft>r  the  Ijringest  knave  in  ohrtstendom.^ 

This  passage  has  presented  a  difiBcuIty 
to  all  the  English  editors  of  Shakspere, 
which  could  never  have  occurred  even  to 
an  American  boy.  The  trouble  is  in  the 
expression  "  sheer  ale."  Hear  Mr.  Col- 
lier. 

"  Malone  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
'sheer  ale,'  bat  supposed  that  it  meant 
thearinq  or  reaping  ale,  for  so  reaping  is 
called  m  Warwickshire.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  It  is  spelt  thrtre  in  the  old  copies, 
and  that  word  begins  one  line,  Warwick 
having  undoubtedly  dropped  out  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  line.  The  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  inserted  the  missing  word 
in  nianu.^cript,  and  made  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence  run, — 

""  If  she  aay  I  am  not  foortoen  pence  on  the  score 
fur  Wancicknhirt  ale,  score  mo  np  for  the  lyingest 
lunave  in  ChrlsttandonL** 

"  Wincot,  where  Marian  Hocket  lived,  is 
some  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It 
was  formerly  not  at  all  unusual  to  spell 
*  shire '  threre ;  and  Sly's  '  sheer  ale  *  tniu 
turns  out  to  have  been  Warwickshire  ale, 
which  Shakespeare  celebrated,  and  of  which 
he  had  doubtless  often  partaken  at  Mrs. 
Hacket'a'* 

To  this^  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
our  article  enables  us  to  add  Mr.  Singer's 
perplexity.     He  says : 

"  *  Sheer  ale,*  is  altered  to  *  Warwickshire 
ale,'  an  unwarrantable  license,  and  a  very 
improbable  name  to  have  been  ^iven  to 
Sly's  liquor.  Sliecr  ale  was  most  likely  ale 
which  the  Tinker  had  drunk  at  his  own 
charge  on  Sheer  Tuesday,  a  day  of  great 
comfort  to  the  poor  from  the  doles  or  dis- 
tribution of  clothes^  meat  and  drink,  made 
to  them  by  the  rich  on  that  day.  But^ 
should  this  conjecture  be  unfounded,  we 
may  perhaps  satisfy  ourselves  that  Sheer 
ale  was  the  name  of  a  pure  and  potent 
liquor,  as  we  have  etark  beer  for  stout  and 
strong  beer  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.** 

This,  as  well  as  many  another  similar 


difficulty  of  the  commentators,  which  we 
may  notice  in  a  future  article,  is  only 
amusing  to  Americans,  for  whom  the  per- 
]4exities  do  not  exist,  becaose  of  the  sur- 
yival  of  good  old  English  expressions  and 
customs  with  us  which  have  died  out  in 
the  naother  country.  Sh^s  "  sheer  ale," 
is  simply  ^'  ale,  aloneP  He,  toper  that  he 
is,  is  on  goodwife  Hacket's  score,  fourteen 
pence  ibr  nothing  el9e  but  ale.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  this  use 
of  the  word  has  been  common,  from  time 
immemorial.  We  say  sheer  ale,  or  sheer 
brandy,  or  sheer  nonsense,  or  sheer  any 
thing.  We  would  say  that  in  Faltlaff^M 
famous  tavern  bill,  his  bread  was  but  a 
half-penny,  while  there  were  five  shillings 
and  eight  pence  for  sheer  sadt.  We  use 
it  in  this  way  and  have  so  used  it  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  men ;  just 
as  we  say  sheer  impudence,  or  dbeer  stupid- 
ity,— a  use  of  the  word  which  can  hardly 
have  disappeared  in  England.  The  term 
implies,  exchuiventBS  vdth  a  taitU  of 
reproach  and  ridicule.  Thus,  we  would 
say  that  one  man  committed  an  act  out 
of  sheer  selfishness,  but  that  anoUier's 
motive  was  'pure  benevolence.' 

Thus  much  for  the  benefit  of  our  Eng- 
lish readers ;  but  the  pertinence  of  these 
remarks  just  here,  is  that  the  inability  of 
the  MS.  corrector  to  understand  '*  sheer 
ale,"  shows  that  he  must  have  read  Shak- 
spere  and  made  the  corrections  long  after 
the  printing  of  the  second  folio, — 1G32. 
For  our  English  ancestors  who  made  the 
original  settlements  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  brought 
this  use  of  the  word  with  them,  came 
over  between  1 620  and  1640;  and  the 
inability  of  a  man  who  would  elaborately 
correct  Shakspere's  text,  to  imderstand 
Sfy^9  ^^  sheer  ale,"  is  palpable  and  con- 
clusive proof  that  his  labors  bear  a  date 
much  posterior  to  the  latter  year.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  folio 
of  1632.  itself,  presents  variations  from 
the  folio  of  1623,  made  to  adapt  the  tcx| 
to  a  change  of  phrase  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  this  use  of 
*  sheer'  had,  therefore,  at  the  date  of  tho 
second  folio,  not.  passed  away  in  England. 
Mr.  Collier  hardly  imagined  that  tho 
survival  in  America  of  an  old  English 
idiom  would  utterly  extinguish  his  com- 
placently uttered  conclusion  that  'Hh» 
emendation,  like  many  others,  must  have 
been  obtained  from  some  better  manu- 
script than  that  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
printer ;"  and  bring  down  the  date  of  the 


*  We  cannot,  If  we  woidd,  rei>rodace  an  oar  authorities  ft>r  minor  and  well  estabUsbed  ptAntSL  The  reader 
who  desires  to  examine  the  fiiets  and  documents  whicli  establish  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  scenery  upoa 
the  English  Stage,  will  find  them  Mlj  set  forth  in  Malone's  Ulstorr  of  the  English  Stags,— In  the  Variorum 
Shakspere,  YoLIU,  p.  T9  to  p.  10». 
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corrections  in  his  folio  twenty-five  years 
at  least ; — that  is,  to  the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration. 

In  Henry  VliL^  the  King  addressing 
WoolBey^  says, 

**  Yoa  have  acarm  time 
To  steal  from  apliftual  leianre  a  brief  ^mui, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit** 

The  second  line  of  this  is  altered  by 
the  corrector  to, 

**To  steal  from  spiiitaal  labow  a  brief  span,'* 

because,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  "  if  Woolsey 
enjoyed  so  much  'spiritual  leisure,'  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  might  have  time  also 
for  his  earthly  audit."  But  the  change 
cannot  be  received,  as  it  proceeded  from 
Ignorance  of  an  old  use  of  the  word 
'leisure.'  It  was  used  to  signify,  not 
only  relaxation  from  labor,  but  time  de- 
voted to  any  occupation :  as  is  evident 
troxa  the  following  passage  which  we  ac- 
cidentally met  with  smce  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Collier's  book,  in  reading  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner's  translation  of  Erasmus'  Praise 
of  Fhily,  published  in  1549.  FoUy 
speaks  of  the  difference  between  studious 
and  careful  writers,  and  those  who  devote 
their  pens  to  her. 

"  Besides  the  hurte  thei  susteyn  in  theyr 
bodi(*8,  decay  of  beautie^  marryng  of  their 
eyesight,  or  also  blind nesse,  together  with 
{wuertic^  enuie;  forbearing  of  pleasures^  un- 
timely age,  hasted  death,  and  such  like 
disadvantages,  which  natheless  these  wise 
men  stieke  not  at^  so  they  maye  have  theyr 
writinges  allowed  at  one  or  two  of  these 
blereied  bokewormes  handes.  But  my 
Scribes  oa  the  other  side,  have  not  a  litlte 
more  commoditie  and  pleasure  of  their 
folie.  Whereas  taking  no  greats  lecture 
in  pemttinge  of  theyr  maUier,  naie,  rather 
whatsoever  toy  lightetk  in  theyr  head,  or 
&lleth  in  their  thought,  be  it  but  theyr 
dreame,  they  do  put  the  same  straight  in 
writing."  kiu-^Ths  Praise  af  Folie,  4to. 
1649.    Sig.  LiL 

Here  "  Idsnre  "  is  evidently  used,  but  a 
generation  before  Shakspere,  to  mean, 
Sie  time  devoted  to  labor.  It  is  the  same 
Qse  of  the  word  which  is  made  in  a  pas- 
sage in  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Meliboeua, 
quoted  by  Riehardson  in  his  Dictionary. 

"  Wherefore  we  axen  leieer  and  space  to 
have  deliberation  in  this  case  to  deem." 

Here  the  tnne,  or  leisure,  asked  is  not 
for  relaxation,  but  for  the  labor  of  deem- 
ing, t.  e,  judging  a  case.  It  is  plain  that 
we  must  retain  the  original  text  '^  Spi- 
ritual leisure"  is  the  time  devoted  to 
spiritual  affairs. 

The  alterations  which  show  that  tastes 
and  usages  had  undergone  a  great  change, 
to  which  the  corrector  wished  arbitranlv 


to  conform  the  text  of  his  author,  are 
plentifully  scattered  through  Mr.  Collier's 
volume.  Here  are  a  few  of  them.  First, 
from  the  second  scene  of  the  MerchatU 
of  Venice,. 

*'P.  43S.  In  order  not  to  offend  James 
L,  the  word  '  Scottish '  of  the  auartoa,  pub- 
lished more  than  two  years  beiore  he  came 
to  the  throne,  was  altered  in  the  f)lio, 
162S,  to  other,  in  Nerissa's  question,  '  what 
think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neigh- 
bour t  ^  In  the  folio,  1632,  the  word  other 
is  struck  through  with  a  pen,  and  Irish 
placed  in  the  margin,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
considered  objectionable,  in  the  time  of  the 
corrector,  so  to  stigmatixe  Irish  lords." 

But  Irishmen  were  not  so  stigmatized  in 
England  until  ten  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  folio,  that  is  nineteen 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  original 
text  The  rebellron  in  Ireland  broke  out 
in  1641. 

Again,  remarking  on  a  change  in  the 
last  scene  m  Hamlet j  Mr.  Collier  says, 

**Tbe  lines  put  into  the  month  of  Hdratio 
are  these,  as  they  stand  in  evei'y  edition, 
Hamlet  having  just  expired : — 

*Now  cracks  s  noblo  heart— Good  night,  sweet 
prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sbig  thee  to  tby  vest* 

**  However,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
about  the  time  the  abbreviations  were 
made,  that  the  tragedy  ought  to  end  with 
a  rhyming  couplet^  and  we  may  infer  that 
the  alteration  we  meet  with  in  the  folio^ 
1632,  was  made  for  the  purpose : — 

*  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart— Oood  night,  ^  Med^ 
And  flights  of  angelB  4ng  thee  to  thy  resC* 

Rhyming  couplets  at  the  close  of  a 
play  are  conunon  enough  in  the  works  of 
Shakspere's  contemporaries  and  immedi- 
ate predecessors ;  but  the  idea  that  a  play 
^^  ought  to  end  with  a  rhyming  couplet  ** 
came  in  with  the  French  taste  of  the 
Restoration.  Dryden's  plays  in  verse 
invariably  end  thus;  and  we  cannot  re- 
member a  poetical  drama  produced  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries  which  does  not 
bring  up  with  a  shnilar  jingle;  whidi 
too,  is  tacked  to  nearly  all,  if  not  all  the 
prose  comedies  of  that  day. 

A  MS.  stage  direction  in  Mich  Ado 
About  Nothing,  gives  Mr.  CoUier  occasion 
to  remark: 

*' Another  chan^^e  in  the  same  stage^di- 
rection  merits  notice :  it  is  that  the  word 
'Messenger'  is  converted  into  Oenileman, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  joins  in  the 
conversation  shows,  that  he  must  have  been 
a  person  superior  in  rank  to  what  we  now 
understand  by  a  messenger.  Consistently 
with  this  notion  all  the  prefixes  to  what  he 
says  are  altered  from  Met.  to  Gent  In 
other  dramas  Shakespeare  gives  important 
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parte  to  persons  whom  be  only  caHs  Mcs- 
seogers:  and  it  requiree  no  proof  that  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Mesftengers  who 
conveyed  news  to  i\\Q  Court  from  abroad 
were  frequently  officers  whose  services 
were  in  part  rewarded  by  this  distinction. 
It  was  in  thin  caimcity  that  llnleigh  seems 
first  to  have  attracted  the  favour  of  the 
Queen." 

This  custom  was  not  changed  in  Eng- 
land until  long  after  the  time  of  the  Qreat 
Rebelhon,  as  all  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  of  the  time,  must  ro- 
member: — another  incontestable  proof  of 
the  late  date  of  the  M>S.  correctors  work. 
To  many  such,  might  be  added  changes  of 
phrase,  and  other  like  variations  to  suit  a 
change  of  taste ;  but  these  are  enough  to 
establish  our  point 

There  are  several  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Collier  himself  confesses  that  the  MS. 
corrector  made  his  changes  simply  because 
UE  did  not  understand  the  text  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  passage  in  Midsummer 
NighCs  Dream,  Act  IIL.  Sc.  2, 

**  T  vo  lovely  berrids  xnooMed  on  one  stem : 
Bo,  with  two  Boemlng  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  flnt,  like  ooatB  In  beraldiy,''  Jboi, 

he  wantonly  changes  the  first  line  to 

''Two  loving  berries  nooalded  on  one  stem :" 
and,  as  Mr.  Collier  says« 

**The  heraldic  couplet  which  follows^  is 
struck  ont  by  the  same  hand,  probably 
because,  like  most  other  readers^  he  did  not 
understand  it,** 

In  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  II., 
Sc.  1,  Mr.  Collier  says, 

"It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
line, 

*  I  see  tbp  Jewel  best  enamelled,* 

and  the  two  next  lines  (the  folio^  1632, 
omits  two  others  in  the  folio.  1623),  are 
struck  out,  perhaps,  as  ufiintelliffible  to  the 
manuscript  corrector,  he  having  no  meant  of 
setting  tlie  passage  right.^ 

Three  lines  at  one  fell  swoop!  Insa- 
tiate, would  not  one  su£Boe !  And  this, 
too,  merely  because  they  were  unintelligi- 
hie  to  him ;  and  after  the  seccHid  folio  had 
already  cut  out  two  lines  more  from  the 
original !  These  are  but  specimens.  And 
this  is  emending  Shakspcre's  text  by  "  a 
higher  authority  "  than  that  used  by  his 
first  editors ! 

That  the  corrections  were  founded  en- 
tirely upon  caprice  or  conjecture,  is  again 
evident  from  such  passages  as  these,  which 
are  common  in  Mr.  Collier's  book : 

"P.  188.  The  folio,  1632,  miaprinte  the 
following  line, — 

*•  Give  somow  leave  a  wldlo  to  tutor  me^' — 


by  absurdly  potting  retym  for  *  tutor.' 
lliis  blunder  is  set  right  by  the  old  correc- 
tor; but  it  seenu  as  if  A«  had  previously 
substituted  xome  other  toord^  and  had  erased 
it.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  tn  several 
other  plaeeSy  where  he  Jdnuetf  blundered** 

A^ain,  upon  a  passage  in  King  Bichr 
ard  11^  Act  V.,  Sa  5, 

"On  the  next  page^  he  struck  out  ^e 
n^hole  of  the  passage  in  which  the  King  re- 
aembles  himself  to  a  dock,  which  none  of 
the  commentators  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand: the  erasure  begins  at  *For  now 
hath  time,*  and  ends  at  *  Jack  o*  the  dock.* 
It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  old  corrector 
could  throw  no  light  upon  this  obscure 
question  :  it  deserves  remark,  however,  that 
he  struck  out  the  word  '  watches,'  as  if  it 
were  certainly  wrong ;  bttt,  as  if  he  did  not 
know  what  ought  to  be  siuhstittded  for  it^  he 
has  written  no  corresponding  wora  in  the 
margin." 

Some  of  the  corrections  which,  from 
their  plausibility  and  apparently  easy  solu- 
tion of  a  great  difficulty,  hare  been  urged 
as  evidence  that  the  MS.  corrector  work- 
ed, not  upon  conjecture,  but  authority, 
were,  unfortunately  for  this  conclusioi^ 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years^  hy 
some  of  the  Tarious  commentators.  Two 
striking  instances  will  suffice  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  Merry  Jfrves  of  Windsor^ 
Act  I.,  Sc.  3,  FaUtcffsAys  of  Mrs,  Ford, 

'^She  Carres,  she  gives  the  leer  oflnrltatlQa.** 

This  the  MS.  corrector  changes  to    * 
*^Sbe  0ra«M,  she  gives  the  leer,"  Am, 

and  the  simplicity  of  this  correction  of  a 
passage  which  has  given  learned  commen- 
tators much  trouble,  is  hailed  with  a  shout 
of  exultation.  The  new  reading  cannot 
be  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  cnir  purpose  to 
explain  here  why  it  cannot,  but  n>erely  to 
show  that  it  required  no  "  authority  ^  to 
make  it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  It  is 
one  of  the  conjectures  of  so  foolish  a  fcl- 
low — we  have  seen  how  foolish — asZach- 
ary  Jackson !  who  thus  presented  it  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

**  Fahtaf,    I  spgr  eatertalBneiit  te  her;  sIm  dl»- 
ooonea,  riie  carres,  she  gives  the  lea  of  Invitation.*' 

**■  No  doubt  Mrs.  Ford  was  an  excellent 
carver,  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  Windsor; 
and  entei*tained  her  frien<u  with  choice 
viands :  but  the  entertainment  to  which 
Falstaff  alludes  being  that  of  love,  her  adroit- 
ness in  the  art  of  carving  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

"Falstaff  has  ^ned  a  certain  craving  in 
the  eye  of  this  merry  wife ;  and  ss  she  has 
given  him  the  leer  of  invitatwm^  he,  in  kia 
kscivioos  humour,  says, — 

*  She  craves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  Invittlloa.* 

Our  next  instance  brings  in  a  moire 
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portant  disputant  for  the  honors  of  emen- 
dation. In  the  Taming  of  the  Shretc^ 
Act  I.,  Scene  2,  TVanio,  who  has  arrived 
at  Padua  with  his  master,  who  is  to  attend 
the  Universitj  there,  says  in  the  original, 

"  LefiB  be  no  stolcka,  nor  no  stocks  I  pra^. 
Or  so  deyote  to  Aristotle^s  checks 
Ab  Ovid  be  an  oatoast  quite  al^^^cLi" 

Mr.  Colh'er  says,  "  our  quotation  is  the 
same  in  all  impressions,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem," and  adds: — 

"What  ape  'Aristotle'a  checks?*  Un- 
doubtedly a  misprint  for  Aristotle's  ethictt, 
formerly  spelt  et/iickt^  and  hence  the  absurd 
blunder. 

*  Or  80  deTote  to  Aristotle's  efhicka.^ 

is  the  line  as  it  stands  authoritatively  cor> 
rected  in  the  margin  of  the  foUo  of  1632." 

This  plausible  and  ingenious  correction 
has  been  pointed  out  by  others  than  Mr. 
Collier,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
corrector  must  have  had  "authority." 
But  it  was  made  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Blackstone,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  appears  in  the  text  of  the  Chiswick 
edition.    Mr.  Collier  was  careless. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  notice 
here,  that  several  of  the  most  plausible 
new  emendations  m*  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
were  suggested  three  years  and  more  ago, 
by  the  present  writer,  who  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  seen  the  MS.  correc- 
tions. We  will  only  instance  "  Bebellion^a 
head  "  for  "  Rebellious  head,"  in  Act  IV., 
Scene  1,  of  Macbeth  ;  "  no  more  flights  " 
for  **  no  more  sights,"  in  the  same  scene  of 
the  same  play ;  and  "  Ne'er  knows  retir- 
ing ebb  "  for  "  Ne'er  keeps  retiring  ebb," 
in  Othello,  Act  III.,  Scene  3.  These 
stand  with  several  others,  upon  a  copy  of 
Shakspere  which  has  been  collated  by  the 
present  writer,  with  the  text  of  the  ori- 
ginal folio,  Steevens'  reprint  of  the  twenty 
quartos,  and  the  comments  of  nearly  all 
tiie  commentators, — the  noteworthy  read- 
ings and  the  collator's  own  conjectures 
being  recorded  in  the  margin.  They, 
with  the  host  of  similar  instances  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Collier's  volume,  prove  con- 
clusively, that  no  authority  was  necessary 
for  the  suggestion  of  such  alterations  in 
the  text 

Though  we  have  exhibited  the  various 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  corrector, 
the  late  date  of  his  labors,  and  his  self- 
demonstirated  want  of  any  acknowledged 
authority  upon  which  to  base  his  cor- 
rections, only  by  the  quotation  of  a  com- 
paratively few  passages  from  Mr.  Collier's 
book,  we  are  yet  able  to  criticise  it  as  a 
whole,  and  in  detail,  from  actual  examina- 
tion and  re-examination,  collation  and  re- 
collation  of  every  change  which  it  pro- 
poses in  the  received  text  of  Shakspere. 


Mr.  Collier  speaks  of  the  number  of  those 
changes  as  "considerably  more  than  one 
thousand."  We  can  tell  him  exactly  how 
many  there  are.  Setting  aside  trivial 
stage  directions,  there  are  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  three  modifications  of  the  text 
of  the  second  folio,  proposed  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's book. 

Of  these  thirteen  hundred  and  three, 
we  have  found  that  at  least  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  are  old;  that  is,  are 
either  restorations  of  the  text  of  the  ori- 
ginal folio,  adoptions  of  readings  from  the 
old  quartos,  or  identical  with  the  conjec- 
tural emendations  of  editors  and  com- 
mentators during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  We  say  '  at  least '  that  num- 
ber, because,  although  our  collation  has 
been  quite  thorough,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  many  cases  of  coincident  read- 
ing have  escaped  \is. 

Of  these  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
old  readings,  twenty-nine  have  long  ago 
been  rejected  by  common  consent,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  least  attention  \  forty-seven 
are  rejected  from  the  text,  but  have  a  cer- 
tain plausibility,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  are  found  in  the  received 
text. 

The  proposed  modifications  in  the  re- 
ceived text,  which  are  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  are  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
four  in  number ;  of  which,  judging  upon 
the  principles  which  our  readers  can  see, 
fh)m  the  previous  portion  of  this  paper, 
have  governed  us,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  eight  hundred  and  eighteen^  or 
over  eight  tenths,  is  to  be  utterly  re- 
jected, as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention, 
and  the  fruits  only  of  blind  ignorance,  pa- 
tient dulness,  and  wanton  presumption. 

Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  now  proposed  for  the  first  time, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  nineteen  are  in- 
admissible, though  plausible ;  leaving  only 
one  hundred  and  seventeen,  which  seem 
to  be  admissible  corrections  of  passages 
which  need  correction.  We  again  sa^ 
'seem  to  be,'  fbr  this  number  must  inevi- 
tably be  much  reduced  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  readings  among 
the  best  Shaksperean  critics. 

We  have,  then,  in  Mr.  CoUier'&book : — 


Old  readings  nnworthy  attention,  29 

•*         **       Inadmiaelble  but  plausible,         47 
••         ••       already  received,  178 


Ne V  readings  unworthy  attention  81 8 

«  <«       inadmiasible  bat  plamlblei      119 

•         •       poaaibl/ admiASible  117 


Inadmissible  old  readings       99+47  76 

•*  neir       *•  8ia+119        987 

Total  of  inadmliflible  readings,  1018 
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We  reach,  then,  this  oonclusioii,  that 
Mr.  Collier  has  put  forth,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name,  a  volume,  as  the  ^  Plays 
of  William  Shakespeare,"  which  contains 
one  thousand  and  thirteen  inadmiasible 
alterations  from  the  original  text !  !  ! 
Is  it  not  dealing  gently  wiUi  the  editor,  to 
speak  of  such  a  proceeding,  only  as  insuf- 
ferable and  inexcusable  presumption? — 
presumption  which  is  not  in  the  least 
atoned  for,  not  even  palliated,  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  volume  contains  the  pitiful 
proportion  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
passages  which  present  claims,  yet  to  be 
discussed,  to  a  place  in  the  received  text. 

If  it  be  asked  why  these  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  are  to  be  (possiblv)  r^ 
ceived,  while  the  one  thousand  and  thir- 
teen are  to  be  positively  rejected,  and  how 
we  suppose  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, which  are  admissible,  to  have  been 
made  by  the  man  who  made  the  one 
thousand  and  thirteen  which  are  inadmis- 
sible,— we  reply,  that  as  many  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  as  are  to  be  re- 
oeived,  will  be  received  entirely  upon  their 
own  merits,  as  arbitrary  conjectural 
emendations  of  passages  which  are  evi- 
dently misprinted  in  the  original;  and 
that  they  were  made  by  the  happy  conjec- 
tures of  several  correctors.  For  we 
have  seen  that  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
of  the  MS.  corrector's  changes  are  not 
derived  from  any  source  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
have  been  made  by  the  various  editors  and 
commentators,  some  of  them  even  more 
wrong-headed  than  he ;  which  incontesta- 
bly  proves  that  no  authority  was  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  these  corrections, 
and,  as  a  corollary  to  that  conclusion,  not 
to  the  making  of  the  others. 

That  the  emendations  were  the  work 
of  more  than  one  hand,  will,  we  think,  be 
obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  read  <Ad 
manuscript,  or  any  manuscript  in  fact^ 
upon  an  examination  of  the  very  fac-si- 
mile  page,  which  Mr.  Collier,  with  the 
openness  which  has  marked  his  conduct 
of  the  whole  of  this  matter,  published 
with  his  ^  Notes  and  Emendations." 
tipon  a  comparison  of  the  manuscript 
line, 

**  So,  rashlng  in  tbe  bowels  of  the  Frencb,** 

about  one-third  down  the  page,  with 
"briefly,"  "e,"  and  "now,"  about  two- 
thirds  down,  and  ^  same  "  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  is 
of  an  older  date  than  the  four  latter,  which 
are  not  only  more  modem,  but  bear  the 
marks  of  a  bolder,  heavier  hand.    In  the 

4 

former,  the  formation  of  the  letters  is 
plainly  upon  a  different,  and,  as  plainly, 
more  ancient  model,  than  that  traceable  in 


the  latter;  and  the  one  has  a  painstaking, 
though  uncertain  air,  while  the  other 
shows  a  rapid  and  bold,  though  clear  and 
decided  hand.  The  oldest  of  these  hands  is 
not  more  antique  in  appearance  than  much 
manuscript  which  we  have  seen,  dated 
during  the  third  and  last  quarters  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  the  most  modem 
seems  not  too  old  to  have  been  written  in 
tlie  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  conclusion  that  the  MS.  corrections 
are  the  work  of  more  than  one  hand,  is 
strongly  fortified  by  the  fact,  which  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, that  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth,,  the  manuscript  correction 
of  fi>lios  seems  not  to  have  been  uncom- 
mon. This  was  natural  enough ;  for  read- 
ers of  Shakspere  could  not  but  see  the 
numberless  typogn^hical  errors  which 
deformed  the  folios;  and  some  would  na- 
turally be  tempted  to  correct  them,  and  to 
make  the  text  conform  to  the  representa- 
tions upon  the  stage  of  their  day,  by  cut- 
ting it  down,  adding  stage  directions.  &c. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  recorded  in  Wil- 
son's ShaJcsperiana,  published  in  1827, 
that  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  a  Mr. 
Dent^  who  was  a  devoted  collector  of  books 
upon  our  early  literature,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  this  oentury,  a 
corrected  folio  of  this  kind  was  sold  for  a 
large  price. 

*  TinsA  EorrroN,  folio,  16I8L 

**  Mr.  Dent*e  copy  sold  for  CiU.  8«l  It  oonteiiied  nuniy 
manuscript  emendAtloiu,  obieflj  !n  en  enclent  hend* 
eoevfcl  with  the  date  of  the  editfon.  The  eimota- 
tloDS  In  qaesUon  were,  in  many  reepecCs,  euiiom 
and  Important,  oontiating  ot  stage  directkma,  alterar 
tloDS  in  the  ponctoation,  dto^'—WUaon**  Skak^p^ 

The  description  of  this  folio,  which,  in 
its  MS.  "  stage  directions^  alterations  in 
the  punctuation,  &c.,"  so  much  resembles 
Mr.  Collier's,  might  have  applied  to  that 
identical  volume,  except  that  Mr.  Dent's 
copy  was  not  the  second  but  the  third  folio. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  emen- 
dations in  this  had  certainly  been  made 
by  men  of  different  generations,  for  they 
were  not  altogether,  but  ^chiefly,  in  an  an- 
cient hand."  Where  is  Mr.  Dent's  copy  ? 
It  may  contain  a  few  valuable  hints ;  and 
it  certainly  has  equal  claims  to  attention 
with  Mr.  Collier's.  Mr.  "Singer,  the  editor 
of  the  Chiswick  edition,  has  also  one  of 
these  corrected  folios,  and  knows  of 
others.  As  the  second,  thvd  and  fourth 
folios  became  so  worthless  for  ordinary 
use  after  the  labors  of  Rowe  and  Theo- 
bald, it  is  a  wonder  that  so  many  which 
contained  MS.  corrections,  survived  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century  when  the  rage 
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for  Shakspenana   came  in  to  preserve 
them. 

We  regret  to  notice  the  incessant  in- 
sinuations  made  by  Mr.  Singer,  that  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  is  a  fabrication  in  which  the 
possessor  is  implicated.  Mr.  Collier's 
previous  service  in  the  cause  of  Shaks- 
pereon  literature  should  have  protected  him 
a&:ainst  so  needless,  and  therefore  unjus- 
tifiable, an  accusation.  Without  a  doubt 
Mr.  Collier  believes  in  the  antiquity  as 
well  as  the  value  of  the  emendations  in  his 
folio ;  and  that  some  of  them  arc  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  many  Coincidences 
with  the  conjectures  of  editors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are,  doubtless,  the 
result  of  the  fortunes  of  the  volume ;  which 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
emenders  of  that  period,  as  we  have  seen 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Dent's. 

Our  course  in  treating  this  important 
question, — the  most  important  which  has 
arisen  in  the  history  of  Shaksperean  litera- 
ture,— has  been,  not  to  go  through  with 
the  proposed  emendations  in  detail,  but  to 
classify  the  changes  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
and  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  number 
and  diverse  character  of  those  classes. 
The  former  course, — the  easier, — would 
merely  have  made  public  the  individual 
coincidence  or  diffei-ence  of  opinion  be- 
tween individuals:  the  latter,  starting 
from  recorded  facts,  and  attaining  its  end 
by  deductions  inevitable  from  those  facts, 
decides  the  question  with  the  powers  oi 
both  authority  and  reason. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  re- 
sults of  our  labors. 

We  have  seen  that  the  text  of  Shaks- 
pere  suffered  sorely  at  the  outset  from 
the  first  printers,  and  that  their  errors 
have  been  the  occasion  of  its  undergo- 
ing quite  as  much  from  the  presumption 
and  incapacity  of  his  editors  and  critics; 
that  to  use  the  phrase  of  his  player 
friends,  "  from  the  most  able  to  him  that 
could  but  spell,"  all  his  editors,  critics 
and  commentators,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, have  wantonly,  impertinently,  and 
ignorantly  mutilated  his  text.    We  have 


seen  that  great  abilities  have  not  preserved 
his  editors  and  critics  from  the  worst  and 
most  ridiculous  errors;  for  the  narrow 
pedagogism  of  Seymour,  the  blatant 
stupidity  of  Becket,  and  the  complacent 
feeble-mindedness  of  Jackson,  did  not 
seek  to  commit  more  insufferable  outrages 
upon  the  text^  than  were  for  a  time  actu- 
ally effected  by  the  conceited  wantonness 
of  Pope,*  the  arrogance  of  Warburton, 
the  solemn  inflexibility  of  Johnson,  and 
the  smartness  and  mechanical  ear  of  Steo- 
vens. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Collier's  corrected 
folio,  it  has  plainly  appeared,  fix)m  its  own 
pages,  and  from  the  records  of  Shakspe* 
rean  literature — 

That  it  possesses  in  itself  no  authority: 
That,  consequently,  its  proposed  emen- 
dations must  depend  for  acceptance  en- 
tirely upon  their  intrinsic  worth : 

That  the  corrector  could  not  appreciate 
the  Poetry  of  Shakspere : 

That  he  could  not  appreciate  his  TV  it: 

That  he  violated  the  Dramatic  Pro- 
priety which  Shakspere  observed : 

That  his  corrections  were  made  in  dis- 
regard of  the  context : 

That  they  were  not  made  until  after 
the  Restoration,  when  Shakspere's  con- 
temporaries had  passed  away,  and  emen- 
dation must  have  been  conjectural : 

That  the  corrector  sought,  not  to  con- 
form to  the  taste  and  customs  of  Shak- 
spere's day,  but  to  make  Shakspere's  text 
conform  to  the  taste  and  customs  of  his 
own  day : 

That  he  made  changes  in  the  text 
merely  because  he  did  not  understand  it : 

That  he  blundered  in  making  his  cor- 
rections, and  was  obliged  to  erase  them, 
and  substitute  others;  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  had  "  autho- 
rity : " 

That  the  corrections  which  would  seem 
most  conclusively  to  show  that  be  had 
authority,  have  been  effected  by  the  mere 
conjectures  of  others,  and  some  of  them 
by  persons  of  very  slender  abilities : 

That  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
three  proposed  changes  in  the  text  of  the 


*  The  Jartloe  of  applTine  this  epithet  to  Pope,  as  an  editor,  will  not  be  denied  hy  any  one  famtliar  with 
Shaluperean  Ilteratore.  The  following  Jewel  of  annotation  from  the  Variorum  edition,  and  anotlier  from 
rone's  own  edition,  will  amuse  the  general  reader,  and  satitEtfy  him  as  to  the  character  of  Pope's  editorial  labom 
It  b  npon  thftt  passage  In  the  masquerade  scene  of  Borneo  and  JvHet  In  which  old  Oaptiiei  welcomes  his 
guests,  and  saj^ 

"  G«oil«m«,  weleoiM  I  ladiM  tHai  ksr*  Uuir  toM 
Unplafned  with  oont  will  hara  about  with  jun.** 

"—Their  tos»— ]  Thus  all  the  ancient  coplcsi  The  modem  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  read,  with  mors 
delicacj— their  >0&  An  editor,  by  such  caprldons  alteiBtlons,  deprives  the  reader  of  the  means  of  Judging  of  the 
manners  of  dilfezent  sees:  fbrtbe  word  employed  in  the  text  undoubtedly  did  not  appear  indelicate  to  the  audi- 
ence (^Shakspeare^B  time,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  endured  at  thU  day."* 

This  strange  mixture  of  common  sense  and  preposterous,  indelicate  squeamiafanesB,  Is  from  the  pen  of  M*> 
lone.  Steerens  follows  him;  snd  gravely  quotes  from  Oomus  to  show  that  the  harmless  word  which  means 
the  fingers  of  the  feet  **  was  endured,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Milton."* 

In  the  same  play,  Act  ill.  6c  4,  Pope  has  this  note.  **6ome  few  nnnecesssry  Terses  are  omitted  in  this 
scene,  acoording  to  the  oldest  editions.^  For  "  this  scene,"*  we  may  read  '  the  whole  play ; '  ftr  Mr.  Pope  (he 
was  then  only  Mr.  Pope)  took  the  liberty  of  rejecting  Just  what  he  pleased  of  the  additions  which  Shakspere 
made  to  his  first  dnu^t  at  this  charming  tragedy. 
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folk)  of  1632,  one  thousand  and  thirteen 
are  entirely  incuimiesible  in  the  original 
text ;  and  that  of  the  remainder,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  are  already  a  part 
of  the  received  text,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  a  little  more  than  one 
twelfth  of  the  entire  number,  from  which 
future  editors  may  carefully  select  eo&en- 
dations : 

That  it  is  highly  probable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  correctors  of  two  or  three  gen- 
erations labored  upon  this  volume : 

That  there  are  other  existing  folios, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  this,  and  en- 
titled to  no  less  deference, — that  is,  to 
none : 

And,  finally,  that  this  folio  is  filled  with 
errors  of  all  the  various  kinds  committed 
by  editors  and  commentators,  of  every 
grade,  of  capacity  and  incapacity,  during 
the  lai»t  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  that 
it  contains  a  large  number  of  the  specific 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  them,  and  adds 
to  those  more  than  have  heretofore  been 
attempted  by  all  the  mutilators  of  the  text 
combined. 

The  conclusions  forced  upon  us  by  this 
stubborn  array,  attach,  not  only  to  in- 
dividual changes  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  cor- 
rections, as  far  as  their  pretence  to  autho- 
rity or  to  other  consideration  than  that 
due  to  their  intrinsic  excellence  is  con- 
cerned ; — and  those  conclusions  are,  that 
the  volume  which  contains  them  is  utter- 
ly worthless  as  an  authority,  and  that 
eleven  twelfths  of  them  are  not  entitled 
to  the  slightest  consideration,  even  as  con- 
jectures. 

After  being  compelled  to  such  conclu- 
sions, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Collier  could  have  been  blind  to  the  incon- 


testable facts  which  establish  them.  It 
is  both  just  and  charitable  to  conclude 
that,  intoxicated  with  the  delight  which 
he  would  naturally  feel  at  making  a  dis- 
covery which  seemed  at  first  to  promise 
so  much  for  the  cause  to  which  he  has 
devoted  not  a  little  of  his  life,  he  looked 
only  at  its  brightest  points,  and  saw 
those  double;  and  that  we  may  safely 
expect  to  be  able  ere  long,  to  appeal  from 
Collier  drunk  with  anticipated  good  for- 
tune, to  Collier  sobered  with  reflection 
upon  almost  unmitigated  disappointment. 
But  the  most  important  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  glance  at  the  history  of 
Shakspere's  text  and  examination  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  is  not  confined  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  latter.  Does  it  not  teach  us, 
conclusively,  that  the  only  source  of  the 
least  cuUhority  for  the  textof  Shakspere  is 
in  the  original  folio  ? — that  when  that  text 
is  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  evidently 
corrupted  by  the  printer's  carelessness, 
and  t?ien  only^  we  should  seek  emenda- 
tion, first  from  the  quartos,  as  being  con- 
temporaneous with  Shakspere,  although 
surreptitious,  or  at  least  entirely  n^lect- 
ed  by  him  ? — and  that  such  passages  as  the 
quartos  do  not  correct,  or  which  conjec- 
ture, the  aid 'of  which  is  to  be  sought  last^ 
does  not  emend  in  a  manner  at  once  consis- 
tent with  common  sense  and  independent 
of  disquisition,  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
untouched  ?  For  the  experience  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  shows  us  that  when 
the  text  seems  incomprehensible  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  possibly  with  ourselves ;  and 
it  is  better  to  have,  in  the  works  of  Shaks- 
pere, an  obscure  text  which  may  be  Shaks- 
pere's, than  one  which  is  clear,  but  with 
the  light  of  another  mind  than  his. 
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ORNAMENTAL. — PORCELAIN. 


PROBABLY,  very  many  readers  of  Put- 
nam's Monthly  have  never  witnessed 
the  methods  of  decorating  Porcelain ;  that 
is,  of  painting,  gilding,  and  burnishing  it, 
after  it  has  received  its  form  and  glossy 
white  surface  at  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  since,  until  within 
a  few  years,  no  part  of  the  porcelain  man- 
ufShctnre  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent 
in  thid  country. 

At  the  present  time^  there  is  but  one 
leading  establishment  m  this  country,  so 
far  as  we  know,  where  the  curious  as  to 
the  materials  and  manipulations  of  this 


pleasing  branch  of  decorative  art  may  be 
gratifi^.  This  is  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Haughwout  k  Daily  on  Broadway. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  have  gone 
thither,  to  have  passed  through  the  exten- 
sive store  and  show-rooms  to  the  third 
floor^  where,  in  a  large  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  hall,  including  the  height  of  two 
stories,  the  operations  of  painting,  gilding, 
and  burnishing  of  procelain,  are  carried  on. 

Glancing  about  us  superficially,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  body  of  this  apartment  or 
hall  is  occu{ned  by  long  tables  covered 
with  various  articles  of  porcelain  in  a 
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more  or  leBS  nndeconted  stat<^  b;  implo- 
ments  of  the  trade,  &c.  Toward:!  the 
windowB  at  the  bock  of  the  hall  we  hare 
a  glimpse  of  artists  at  work,  and  raising 
our  ej'es  to  an  open  gallerj  extending 
along  three  Eides  of  the  room,  we  discern 
numbers  of  young  women,  busily  occupied 
near  corresponding  windows  above. 

Before  we  have  tJme  to  makd  any  more 
particular  observations,  we  are  accosted 


r  brogue,  we  should  say  could 
claim  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  "  for  his  natal 
soil.  He  is  one  of  the  managers  of  this 
department,  and  to  his  careful,  exact  and 
Uberal  information,  we  ate  indebted  for 
many  of  the  lacts  that  follow. 
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In  his  company,  we  pass  between  the 
long  tables,  and  approach  the  workmen, 
who  are  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Ugfat,  usually  four  or  tire  at  one  tabic,  as 
represented  in  the  cut.  We  call  them 
iror/c-men,  for  such  they  are,  and  of  a  la- 
borious class.  Although  each  stroke  of 
their  pendls  is  made  with  surprising  ease 
grace,  and  weli-scbooled  judgment,  yet, 
durii^  the  many  long  hours  through 
which  their  nerves  must  remain  steady, 
and  the  hand  repeat  with  slight  variations 
through  whole  sets  of  cups  and  pluty,  the 
same  curves,  hair  lines,  dots,  4c., — the  fact 
of  their  arduous,  coii&ung  toil,  becomes 
■  fely  evident. 


iiut,  we  might  also  call  them  artists 
with  thosame  propriety,for  bi 


le  of  them 


are  proficients  in  oil-paintin;;,  and  have  ex* 
(cuted  clever  landscapes  and  flgure-piecea 
on  canvas,  in  addition  to  their  attainments 
u  decorative  art  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  far  their  present  perpetual 
use  of  graceful  curves,  and  practically 
educated  lacility  in  forming  these  inM 
pleasing  and  various  combinations,  results 
in  the  cultivation  within  them  of  that  tes- 
thctic  sense,  which  is  skilful  in  the  recog- 
nition of  all  beautiful  forms,  and  some- 
times almost  divinely  judicious  in  graphi- 
cally rendering  them. 

But  we  have  not  time,  as  we  stand  here 
following  with  admiring  eyes  the  faultless, 
continuous  strokes  of  their  long  camet's- 
hair  pencils,  anil  observing  their  own  in- 
telligent but  unimaginative  faces,  as  they 


bend  over  the  fcmiliar  tm1,  to  discuss  this 
question.  Indeed,  our  curiosity  (being 
qdle  uninformed  in  the  matter,)  is  pre- 
occupied and  agape  to  observe  that  these 
same  graceful  curves,  rapidly  twining  into 
tendrils  and  leaf^o  end  outlines  of  fruit, 
are  executed  in  a  dark  flowing  mixture, 
nearly  black  in  tint,  and  the  most  un- 
promising possible  for  any  pleasing  results 
of  color.  And  our  curiosity  expands  into 
wonder,  when  the  manner  informs  us, 
that,  through  tho  ordeal  of  a  furnace. 
(hereafter  described),  this  unsightly  black 
is  transmuted  into  pure  gold ! 

This  scrap  of  information  is  piquant, 
and  gives  an  appetite  for  more  facts,  which, 
as  a  general  tiling,  wo  consider  rather 
heavy  (bod  for  our  im^rnative  stomachs. 
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We  request  to  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  this  gilding  process.  The  kind 
manager  complies;  but  first  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  artists  who  are  painting 
flowers,  fruits,  and  groups  of  figures  upon 
various  articles,  especially  those  large  and 
beautiful  (if  rather  too  brilliant)  vases, 
now  80  veiy  fashionable.  One  little  novel- 
ty starts  a  question  of  propriety  in  our 
minds,  viz. — a  white  spittoon,  which  the 
artist  is  adorning  with  delicately  tinted 
flowers  to  be  spit  upon.  Who,  with  any 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  could  void  his 
rheum  upon  those  blushing  roses  and 
opening  buds ! 

While  admiring  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artists,  we  observe  a  certain  tameness 
in  the  coloring  matter  they  are  using, 
which  leads  us  to  inquire  how  the  final 
great  brilliancy  is  attained. 

"If  you  feel  interest  enough  in  the 
subject,"  replies  the  manager,  ^'I  will 
give  you  the  chemical  history  of  those 
pigments,  and  then  explain  the  apparent 
defect  you  have  mentioned." 

We  hasten  to  reply — "  We  are  all  ears, 
— pray  go  on,  sir." 

The  manager  clears  his  throat,  and  be- 
gins- in  the  plain  and  concise  style  of  a 
popular  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

*^Tbe  materials  used  in  this  kind  of 
painting,  are  composed  of  metallic  oxides 
and  of  fluxes.  The  flux  is  compounded 
of  lead,  borax,  and  sand,  or  white  flint 
These  three  melted  together,  form  a  g^ass 
—in  other  words,  thefluj;. 

"Now,  when  the  metallw  oxides  are 
melted  into  the  flux,  they  stain  it  of  their 
respective  colors.  Thus  oxide  of  cobalt 
stains  the  flux  blue,  oxide  of  iron,  red, 
antimony  and  tin,  yellow,  oxide  of  copper, 
green,  and  oxide  of  chrome,  green  also. 

"  Here  I  may  remark  that  red,  brown, 
and  black,  are  all  three  made  from  iron, 
and  this  is  the  account  of  it  Iron  largely 
charged  with  oxygen  produces  red ;  with  a 
less  quantity,  brown ;  and  with  a  still  less 
quantity,  black.  In  the  same  way  red, 
green,  and  vellow  are  made  from  chrome. 

"  The  rich  and  expensive  colors,  purple, 
rose,  and  maroon,  are  made  from  gold, 
silver,  and  tin.  iBoth  gold  and  tin  are 
dissolved  for  use  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
The  solution  of  gold  is  poured  into  a  clean 
porcelain  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
is  added  to  it.  Then  the  solution  of  tin 
is  also  poured  in,  until  the  combination 
produces  a  fine  rich  purple  color.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  precipitate 
is  called  the  purple  of  Gassius.  This  is 
melted  with  the  glass  flux,  as  before 
stated.  By  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  the  purple  becomes  redder,  an  extra 
quantity  of  flux  makes  it  lighter,  and 
thus  purple  is  changed  to  rose-oolor. 


^  The  colors  and  fluxes  being  melted  or 
fused  into  glass  as  described, — each  of  its 
several  color, — are  separately  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  and  then  ground  in  a  mill  to  an 
almost  impalpable  fineness.  When  dry, 
after  this  operation  they  are  ready  for 
use. 

"  The  making  of  these  colors," — added 
the  manager — "  is  a  distinct  and  impor- 
tant manuifacture  by  itself.  Such  is  the 
chemical  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
quired to  make  the  most  valuable  colors, 
that  we  never  find  one  UMiker  able  to  pro- 
duce them  all  of  equal  purity  and  bril- 
liancy. 

"  Hence  the  artist  must  select  from  vari- 
ous manufacturers,  and  some  being  more 
skilful  in  their  selection  than  others,  reap 
the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  produce 
richer  and  more  beautiful  work.  The  ex- 
pense of  colors  is,  of  course,  defrayed  by 
employers,  but  the  artist  is  allowed  to 
select  them  for  himself.  So  much  of  his 
success  depends  on  proper  material,  that 
he  will  sometimes  resort  to  clandestine  ex- 
pedients to  enrich  his  stock  with  choice 
pigments.  For  instance,  he  will  barter  a 
portion  of  some  color  that  he  possesses  in 
great  purity,  for  a  like  value  of  another 
color,  upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart, 
with  an  employ  6e  of  some  neighboring 
establishment  Thus  both  dissplay  their 
laudable  zeal  to  do  good  work,  and  are 
both  gratified,  while  the  employer,  whose 
property  they  are  bartering,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  wronged. 

"  Colors  are  mixed,  as  required  for  use, 
with  essential  oils  and  turpentine,  togeth- 
er with  fat  or  rancid  turpentine,  thick  and 
gummy  by  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

"  Gilding  is  a  distinct  branch  from  the 
painting,  the  material  for  this  being  gold 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  combined 
with  quicksilver.  The  latter,  seizing  up- 
on the  fine  particles  of  gold  in  solution, 
keeps  them  separate  and  in  the  form  or 
paint  Being  now  mixed  with  oil,  this 
forms  the  substance  which  has  excited 
your  wonder,  resembling  the  lampblack 
of  the  sign-painter. 

"  llie  gold,  you  perceive,  like  the  various 
colors,  is  applied  upon  the  porcelain  with 
camel's-hair  brushes,  and  must  be  laid 
quite  even,  that  it  may  take  a  fine  pol^h 
after  being  burnt 

"  The  pencil  of  the  gilder  immediately 
succeeds  the  pencil  of  the  painter.  The 
decorated  article  is  now  set  away  to  dry, 
and  then  taken  to  the  furnace  to  be 
burnt 

"  The  furnace  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
laid  horizontally,  and  built  of  large  fire- 
brick or  slabs.  At  a  suitable  distance, 
allowing  the  fire  to  play  quite  around  it, 
the  cylinder  is  inclosed  by  an  oven,  whose 
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Inner  Euriaee  correaponda  vrith  the  exte- 
rior of  the  cylinder.  In  this  space  com' 
bustible  niAterial  is  prepared,  reqoiring 
onty  to  be  1i);hted.  The  porcelsia  ia  pnt 
inside  the  cylinder  or  furnace,  the  entrance 
is  built  np  with  bricks,  and  the  fire  light- 
ed. When  it  h&s  burnt  for  10  or  12  hours, 
and  the  cylinder  and  the  porcelun  are 
of  a  white  heat,  the  latter  is  propcrljr 
baked. 

"  The  Hubstanoes  used  in  painting  bdng 
lUsed  into  glass,  as  I  before  described, 
become  soft  in  the  furnace  at  white  heat, 
and  thus  melt  into  ud  incorporate  with 
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the  porcelun.  They  recover,  also,  the 
brilliancy  they  have  temporarily  lost  in 
the  processes  of  breaking  donn,  grinding, 
and  the  manipulations  of  the  artlHt,  as 
you  observed.  This  change,  which  is 
very  considerable,  must  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  the  artist,  and  most  materi- 
ally enhances  the  difficulty  of  his  work. 
Only  by  large  experience  can  he  leom  so 
to  [^culate  and  foresee  the  changes  of  his 
color  in  burning,  as  to  insure  the  unquali- 
fied success  of  his  production. 

"The  gold  also  is  melted  and  incorporat- 
ed in  like  manner ;  all  the  quicksilver,  oils, 


'e  dissipated  by  the  heat, 
and  the  thin  coating  of  precious  metal 
glows  in  all  ita  native  purity,  when  re- 
moved trom  the  furnace.  Here  it  should 
he  said,  that  after  the  furnace  is  heated  to 
the  required  degree,  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
very  gradually,  otherwise  the  porcelain 
would  break  and  fly  in  pieces. 

"After  burning  comes  the  final  opera- 
tion of  burnishing."  Here,  at  the  supges- 
tionofthe  manager,  we  ascend  to  a  gallery 
some  twelve  feet  above,  and  directly  over 
the  painters  and  gilders  we  find  the  young 
tEOmen  burnishers,  busily  at  work.  We 
obutrvcd  that  the  painting  and  gilding 
was  done  by  young  men.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  elderly  artists,  and  as 
mnny  females,  the  latter  employed  (wo 
presume  as  learners)  on  some  of  the  com- 
moner work.  But  this  department  is  en- 
tirely filled  by  girls  and  young  women, 
affording  them,  we  should  say,  not  un- 
pleasing  or  unheal  thful  occupation. 

The  gilding  pnriiled  in  the  furnace  oOers 
a  dead,  though  glowing  suriace.  Fine,  ex- 
quisitely polished  blood-ttmtet  set  in  brass 


sockets  with  wooden  handles,  are  now  rub- 
bed smartly  over  it.  until,  from  the  first 
bright  friction  marks,  the  whole  piece 
shines  out  in  untarnished  splendor.  The 
smoother  the  stones,  the  more  faulUess 
polish  they  impart  We  can  but  remark 
too,  that  the  great  care  and  cleanliness 
required  hero — since  the  least  particle  of 
grease,  or  dirt,  affects  the  beauty  of  the 
work — renders  it  decidedly  appropriate  to 
the  delicate  fingers  of  the  softer  sex. 

There  is  in  this  branch  no  coll  for  in- 
vention or  the  exercise  of  taste,  only  skill, 
neatness,  and  muscular  force  are  requisite ; 
and  yet,  we  visitors  wonder  silently,  whe- 
ther these  healthy-looking  girls,  so  an  toma- 
tjcatly  busy,  are  not  more  contented  and 
happier  in  their  work  than  the  youngmen 
below,  who  are  so  perpetually  enerciscd 
with  Hogarth's  Line  of  Beauty,  which 
they  must  reproduce,  with  whatever  varia- 
tions, still  in  perpetual  repetition,  never 
twining  it  into  the  expression  of  new  and 
lofty  vieat.  or  expressing  by  it  the  higher 
types  of  human,  or  spiritual  beauty.  Wo 
remind  ourselves    that    the    "  lAne    of 
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beauty  and  grace^^^  generally  held  by  the 
experienced  student^  may  be  a  suspended 
cord  by  which  his  agile  imagination  shall 
confidently  ascend  to  the  possession  of  a 
beauty  which,  without  that  so  needful 
aid,  he  sighs  for  in  rain  below.  And  at 
first  thought,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he 
should  be  reduced  to  coil  and  wind  it 
listlessly  along  the  ground  in  curvilinet, 
which  the  climbing  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
or  the  subtly  gliding  serpent,  can  do  bet- 
ter and  more  significantly.  Most  of  all 
we  reflect,  is  the  artist  himself  likely  to 
feel  it  so. 

But  here  are  considerations  that  must 
modify  these  thoughts,  and  which  the  am- 
bitious artisan  may  well  lay  to  heart 

Truly  great  and  original  artists — the 
torch  of  whose  fame  once  lighted  shall 
not  go  out  for  generations,  are  rare  social 
productions.  Scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  of  these  bright  lights  flash  out  upon 
anyone  century.  After  them  come  some 
hundreds  of  mediocre,  clever,  or  superfi- 
Hal  \y  splendid  painters  or  sculptors.  Death, 
when  he  cuts  them  down,  extinguishes 
their  tapers  one  and  all !  -  But  see  beyond 
them  the  hosts  of  undisciplined  strivers 
for  fame,  who  fondly  hope  to  attain  repu- 
tation and  property,  but  who  are  doomed 
to  utter  and  bitter  di.sappointment !  Let 
the  mechanic  whose  occupation,  beautiful 
but  for  its  monotony,  excites  yearning  for 
high  and  yaried  art  that  it  rigidly  refuses 
to  gratify,  contemplate  the  unhappy  des- 
tiny of  this  great  class,  and  ayoic^  as  he 
would  avoid  a  living  tomb,  to  trust  his 
fortunes  amidst  its  melancholy  contingen- 
cies. Let  him  know  well, — ^let  him  have 
better  assurance  than  that  of  a  blind  self- 
confidence, — what  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  steps  forth  from  a  remunerative 
and  tasteful  calling. 

Although  we  recur  so  much  to  curved 
lines,  as  characteristic  of  the  ornamen- 
tation of  China,  it  is  not  at  all  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  pretty,  and  correctly 
drawn  little  pictures  that  one  or  two  artists 
are  occupied  here  in  producing,  or  rather 
(generally)  reproducing  upon  porcelain. 

We  have  now  noticed  whatever  most 
characterizes  the  methods  of  this  pleasing 
fine  art. 

We  have  seen  the  men  at  their  large  ta- 
bles piled  with  ware,  either  pearly  white,  or 
in  various  stages  of  painting  and  gildine. 
We  have  acquired  a  well-ground^  &iUi 
that  this  blackening,  and  pale  tinting 
process  will  eventuate  in  an  improvement 
on  the  pure  original  white.  And  we  may 
have  noticed  various  details ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  artist  rests  his  working 
arm  on  a  small  inclined  board,  one  end 
of  which  is  bolted  to  the  table ;  and  how 
he  places  the  top  of  his  vase,  or  bowl, 


against  the  table,  while  its  nottom  rests 
on  his  lap ;  and  how  he  bends  down  over- 
much for  health,  over  picture  or  golden 
tendril.  Also,  we  saw  the  turning-stands 
on  which  plates  are  laid  to  be  ornament- 
ed, and  noticed  that,  in  rimming  them 
with  gold,  the  pencil  is  held  stationary, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  truck  or  top  of 
the  stand,  controlled  by  the  left  hand,  ac- 
complishes the  work. 

The  furnaces,  located  in  a  basement 
under  the  back  court,  have  been  explained 
to  us,  with  their  operation. 

We  have  seen  the  fair  burnishers  in 
the  gallery  above,  ranged  along  narrow 
tables,  with  their  work  towards  the  light, 
in  various  attitudes  of  active,  or  quietly 
industrious  application.  £ach  holds  the 
vase,  or  other  article  firmly  in  her  left 
hand;  protected  from  its  moisture  by  a 
dry  cloth,  while  her  right  hand,  with  va- 
rious grip  of  the  burnisher,  flies  nimbly 
back-and-forth — ^back-and-forth. 

Perchance,  now  and  then,  some  roguish 
glances  may  be  detected  shooting  from 
the  comers  of  their  eyes.  Should  any 
thing  so  very  funny  as  involuntarily  sit- 
ting for  a  collective  pencil-sketch,  occur 
amidst  the  sameness  of  their  occupations, 
would  not  the  droll  consciousness  of  the 
thing  fill  them  to  the  throat  with  fun, 
ready  to  explode  on  the  slightest  excuse 
imaginable  ?  We  rather  think  it  would. 
And,  should  the  artist  look  melancholy 
and  blasi,  as  if  he  were  doing  the  thou- 
sandth time,  what  repetition  had  made 
too  familiar  for  merriment,  if  not  abso- 
lutely fatiguing,  just  like  any  other  work, 
wouldn't  the  young  ladies  look  as  demure 
as  himself?  Yes,  we  should  think  so. 
And  if  the  merriment  that  lurks  under 
their  demureness  should,  through  the 
sketcher's  practised  eye,  be  communicated 
to  the  merriment  that  lurks  under  hit 
demureness ;  and  if  that  merriment  thus 
tempted,  should  come  up  and  lay  hold  of 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  drawing  them 
irresistibly  outward,  into  a  smile,  yea,  .a 
broad  grin — would  not  the  whole  circle 
of  demurenesses  receive  through  some  ob- 
servant eye  that  electric  smirl^  and  break 
through  into  irrepressible  and  audible 
titillation  in  the  interests  of  youthful  pit>- 
priety  ?    y^efear  so ! 

For  the  naturalization  and  marked  suc- 
cess of  this  beautiful  art  here  in  Ameri- 
ca, much  credit  is  due  to  the  firm  of 
Woram  &  Haughwout,  now  Haughwout 
&  Daily,  in  whose  establishment  we 
have  conducted  our  brief  researches.  It 
is  said  that  during  many  years  past,  dif- 
ferent parties  have  attempted  th&  buo- 
ness  here,  but  they  failed  to  excel  in  the 
finer  branches,  and  ultimately  gave  up  in 
despair. 
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About  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  the 
first-mentioned  firm  engaged  as  managers 
of  an  establishment  for  this  branch  of 
art,  two  artists,  Messrs.  Maddock  and 
Leigh,  who  had  arrived  in  this  country, 
to  carry  on  the  business. 

They — Messrs.  Woram  &  Haughwout 
—also  built  expensive  furnaces,  provided 
workshops,  and  sent  to  Europe  for  suit- 
able workmen.  Success  crowned  their 
well  considered  and  well  supported  ef- 
forts. 

No  doubt  some  fastidious  people  might 
quarrel  with  the  taste  in  which  most  part 
of  these  vases,  dinner  sets,  &c.,  have  been 
executed.  For  in  style  they  are  charac- 
teristically American.  They  exhibit  the 
greatest  show  of  gold  and  bright  color  to 
be  had  here  or  beyond  seas  for  the  like 
amount  of  money.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  so  large  a  collection 
as  Broadway  would  supply  in  this  intense 
taste  could  be  obtained  in  all  Europe  at 
any  cost 

Still,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  let  us 
reiterate,  that  in  our  opinion  what  is  there 
done  is  as  tasteful  and  harmonious,  as 
the  present  condition  of  public  taste  will 
€lUow  U  to  be.  The  artists  are  indefatiga- 
ble to  please ;  if  their  work  is  brilliant,  it 
18  also  in  keeping.  Manufacturers  are  en- 
terprising,— ^they  will  do  what  the  public 
taste  demands.  And  perhaps  we  do  not 
find  so  much  fault  as  some  with  this 


yellow-intensity  that  characterizes  alike 
American  enterprise  and  Amerkam  lux- 
ury. The  higher  powers  forbid  that  we 
should  disguise  our  native  colors.  Qold 
is  the  genius  of  our  feverish  youth. — 
Have  we  leisure  to  cool  our  eyes  by  the 
contemplation  of  modestly  tinted  porce- 
lain ?  Because  we  like  handsome  vases, 
and,  having  no  men  to  invent  and  mould, 
nor  potters  to  pot  them — (our  young  ar- 
tists being  all  gone  to  California,  or  starv- 
ing at  home) — are  we  aping  Europe  be- 
cause we  therefore  take  our  porcelain 
pure  from  her  manufacturers?  Do  we 
not  give  it  straightway  an  American 
baptism,  immersing  it  bodily  in  molten 
gold,  all  save-  a  central  panel,  which  we 
devote  to  the  flames  of  some  burning  pas- 
sion, as  of  youth  for  maiden,  or  to  flowers 
and  fi*uit — happy  symbols  of  our  univer- 
sal young  eagerness  and  thrift? 

Others  are  now  going  into  the  business 
in  which  ^this  house  so  handsomely  led 
the  way.  The  success  of  this  branch  has 
tempted  over  seas  several  manufacturers 
of  the  porcelain  itself.  And  where  are 
the  native,  instructed  artists,  to  supply 
designs  and  modellings  to  these  manufac- 
turers? It  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  in  many  instances  people  ordering 
sets  of  china  nowadays,  acquire  a  special 
interest  in  them,  by  furnishing  the  de- 
signs themselves. 


WEN8LEY. 


A  BTORT  WITHOUT  ▲  MORAL* 


(pontlnaed  from  pege  801.) 


CHAFTEB  IX. 


WHIOn  S  PBOOHBUITB  AND  XPlBODIOAl* 

THE  attentive  reader  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  tiie  very  first 
event  in  the  Wensley  life  of  Whitefoot. 
was  a  visit  to  Woodside,  which  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  succeed- 
ing that  of  his  arrival.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
my  Cousin  Eleanor,  and  also,  which  was, 
porfaaps,  a  more  important  testimony  to 
his  character,  with  that  of  my  much  re- 
spected and  more  experienced  cousin,  the 
Colonel.  That  gallant  officer  made  a 
close  and  scientific  inspection  of  his  various 
points,  with  the  eye  at  once  of  an  amr 
ateiar  and  of  a  connoisseur^  and  was 
pleased  to  pronounce  him  very  well  in- 
deed, for  a  horse  bred  and  broken  in 
America.  This,  I  was  well  aware,  was 
as  high  praise  as  an  Englishman  (for  sudi 


Colonel  Allerton  persisted  in  considering 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  New  England 
birth  and  parentage,)  could  be  expected 
to  bestow  on  Bucephalus,  or  Pegasus 
himself,  were  one  or  both  of  those  cele- 
brated animals  trotted  out  for  his  opinion. 
So  I  accepted  it  as  the  seal  of  my  bargain, 
and  felt  entitled  to  brag  according  to 
knowledge  of  his  merits,  whenever  Major 
Grimes  and  his  party  saw  fit  to  disparage 
him  as  an  interloping  rival  of  Turk.  T^ 
interested  opposition,  however,  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Grimes  faction 
(a  pretty  large  one,  by  the  way^ ;  for  the 
Wensleyans,  in  general,  outsiae  of  the 
charmed  circle  described  by  the  Majors 
toddy-stick,  were  unanimous  in  giving 
Whitefoot  the  pre-eminence  over  his 
Moslem  competitor. 

And  ^e  feeling  of  triumph  was  very 
universal  (for  I  flatter  myself  I  had  be- 
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come  by  this  time  rather  a  favorite  in  the 
town,  though  neither  mj  modesty  nor  the 
necessities  of  my  stay  will  allow  of  my 
recounting  the  whereby  and  wherefore). 
I  say  it  caused  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
satisfaction  when  the  last  convincing  proof 
of  hLs  excellences  was  given  by  Major 
General    Boardman,   an  eminent  house- 
carpenter  (builder^  he  would  be  called  in 
these  euphuistic  days)  of  Haverford,  the 
capital  town   of   the   county,  who    did 
Whitefoot  the  honor  to  borrow  liim  for 
the  Fall  Muster,  selecting  him  out  of  all 
the  steeds  of  the  shire  as  the  most  worthy 
to  bound  beneath  his  weight  (which  was 
considerable)  along  the  arms-presenting 
line,  and  to  share  with  him  the  dangers 
and  glories  of  that  important  field-day. 
To  be  sure,  Major  Qrimes  was  heard  to 
suggest  U^  some  of  his  factors  that  "  it 
wasn't  likely  Mr.  Frank  Osborne  was 
going  to  take  any  hire  for  his  beast ; " — 
which  indeed  it  was  not.  nor  yet,  I  should 
hope,  that  an  o^oer  of  such  distinction 
should  have  been  influenced  by  so  sordid 
a  consideration.    It  was  also  unfortunate- 
ly true  that  the  gallant  general  gave  oc- 
casion for  disrespectful  language  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinate  officers,  by  retum- 
mg  his  borrowed  charger  with  a  piece  of 
the  skin  (technicaUy  called  the  bark) 
taken  oif  his  near  hind  leg,  occasioned 
by  backing  him  against  the  wheel  of  a 
gun-carriage.    This  gave  the  enemy  great 
cause  for  triumph,  and  I  was  not  over 
well  pleased  with  the  circumstance  my- 
self.   As  for  Colonel  AUerton,  who  had 
the  natural  antipathy  of  a  regular  for  a 
citizen  soldier,  when  I  told  him  of  the 
mishap,  he  was  louder  and  deeper  in  the 
expression  of  his  sense  of  the  General's 
stupidity  than  even  I  had  been.    Indeed, 
he  spoke  of  it  in  terms  which,  as  they 
might  be  neither  acceptable  or  edifying 
to  the  serious  reader,  I  shall  considerately 
pretermit    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
were  of  a  nature  which,  had  the  Colonel 
been  under  the  General's  command,  would 
have  justly  subjected    him  to  be  court- 
martialled    for    ^^  unbecoming    and    dis- 
respectful language  towards  his  superior 
officer."    I,  however,  regarding  the  acci- 
dent as  the  fortune  of  war,  to  which  I  was 
myself  in  some  good  measure  accessory 
by  consenting  to  expose  my  white-footed 
friend   to  its   casualties,    possessed    my 
soul  in  such  patience  as  I  could  muster, 
inly  resolving  that  he  should  be  exempt 
from  military  duty  from  that  time  for- 
ward. 

I  have  thrown  these  particulars  together 
in  this  place,  althou^  thereby  I  run  be- 
fore the  r^ular  course  of  mj  history,  to 
which  I  am  in  general  careful  scnipulooiBly 
to  oonfine  myself,  in  order  that  the  lead- 


er might  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  bear- 
ings of  this  important  affair,  and  also  that 
it  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  those  scenes  of  in- 
tense interest  which,  like  the  rain  in  tho 
almanac,  may  be  looked  for  about  this 
time.  But  to  return  to  the  afternoon 
when  I  first  submitted  my  horse  to  the 
oou!*inly  inspection  above  mentioned.  The 
examination  over,  and  Whitefoot  consign- 
ed to  the  care  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Snell 
(who  was  also  pleased  to  vouchsafe  his 
gracious  approvid  of  the  same),  the  Co- 
lonel retired  to  his  own  room,  the  same 
described  in  my  third  chapter  as  enjoying 
the  brevet  rank  of  the  Library,  and  my 
cousin  Eleanor  and  I  strolled  out  to  en- 
joy the  exquisite  summer  afternoon  just 
melting  into  evening.  We  took  our  way 
towards  the  avenue  of  elms,  which  I 
have  already  said  descended  the  other 
side  of  the  little  hill  on  which  the  house 
stood.  It  was  as  sweet  a  walk  as  a  pair 
of  lovers  (had  we  only  happened  to  have 
been  such)  could  have  desired.  The 
avenue  led  nowhere,  to  be  sure,  except- 
ing to  a  rough  field,  not  long  cleared,  which 
was  skirted  by  the  old  wood  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  place ;  but  the  turf  was 
elastic  and  velvety,  from  being  kept  closely 
mown  and  weU  rolled,  in  the  Engli^ 
fashion,  and  the  branches,  thick  with 
leaves  and  alive  with  birds,  stretehed 
themselves  long  and  wide  imtil  they 
clasped  each  other  over  our  head.  And 
after  descending  the  first  sharp,  though 
short,  descent,  assisted  by  steps  cut  in  the 
turf,  you  were  hid  by  a  screen  of  shrub- 
bery from  the  house,  and  might  have  im- 
agined yourself  in  Arden,  or  the  Black 
Forest,  for  any  signs  of  human  neighbor- 
hood that  forced  themselves  on  your 
notice. 

As  we  paced  up  and  down  this  ^  dry 
smooth  shaven  green,"  my  lovely  cousin 
magnetizing  me  with  the  gentle  weight  of 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  we  laundied  at 
once  into  the  animated  discourse  of  friends 
to  the  current  of  whose  talk  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  short  absence  has  given  at  once 
a  gi>eater  fulness  and  a  svrifter  flow. 
She  gave  me  such  bits  of  gossip  as  the 
village  had  afforded  during  the  two  weeks 
of  my  absence,  of  whidi  Petohell,  her 
maid,  who  had  established  relations  with 
certain  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the  vouch- 
er. Perhaps  it  was  peculiar  to  this  young 
lady  that  she  did  not  dislike  to  hear  teU 
of  the  loves  and  the  bickerm^  of  the 
history  private  and  public,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, of  the  little  neighborhood  at 
her  door.  And  why  not  ?  Human  beings 
are  human  still,  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
nook  as  Wensley,  and  they  are  no  more 
in  the  throngs  of  Hyde  Park  or   tho 
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Booleyards  of  St  James's  or  the  Toi- 
leries.  And  one  who  sympathizes  with 
the  joys  an^  sorrows  of  men  and  women, 
and  not  with  the  cost  or  fashion  of  their 
dothes  or  carriages,  who  finds  interest  in 
their  characters  and  fates  rather  than  in 
their  houses  and  furniture,  will  find  food 
enough  for  sadness  and  for  mirth  in  more 
unlikely  spots  than  the  one  which  my 
gentle  heroine  gladdened  by  the  genial 
influences  of  her  sweet  and  kindly  pres- 
ence. 

But  I  was,  in  yirtue  of  my  absence, 
expected  to  be  the  chief  talker,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  retailed  whatever  store  of 
news  I  mid  collected  in  Boston  for  her 
amusement.  In  those  days,  the  connec- 
tion of  an  inland  town,  like  Wensley, 
with  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  hardly 
so  intimate  as  the  connection,  of  that  dty 
with  the  capital  of  the  world  is  now, 
— so  effectufldly  has  steam  accomplished 
that  annihilation  of  time  and  space  for 
which  the  loyers  celebrated  in  the  Bathos 
prayed .  The  Columbian  Centinel  afforded 
the  only  loop-hole  throu^  which  the 
curious  inhabitants  peeped,  twice  a  week, 
at  the  busy  world, — and  I  belieye  Mr. 
Bulkley  and  Colonel  Allerton  were  the 
only  regmar  subscribers  its  hearty  old 
editor,  Major  Ben.  Russell,  had  in  the 
town.  The  Colonel,  to  be  sure,  had  the 
English  papers;  but  they  came  at  long 
int^als  and  with  no  great  regularity.  I 
told  Miss  Eleanor  all  the  private  history 
I  had  learned,  the  engagements,  the  mar- 
riages, the  deaths,  the  feuds  and  the  re- 
conciliations which  made  up  then,  as  they 
do  now,  and  ever  will,  the  staple  of  our 
communications  about  our  acquaintances 
and  friends.  Having  emptied  my  budget 
of  every  thing  I  hid  to  tell,  exoepiuig 
the  things  I  was  thinking  most  about,  we 
sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench  placed  near 
the  head  of  the  avenue,  at  a  point  from 
which  the* sunset  could  be  commanded, 
and  remained  for  a  while  silently  gazing 
at  the  gorgeous  clouds  which  the  touch 
of  celestial  light  had  transformed  from 
cold  masses  of  vapor  into  cliffs  and  bil- 
lows of  gold  and  violet,  as  the  eye  of 
genius  looks  on  the  commonest  things  of 
earth  and  they  glow  with  hues  caught 
fresh  from  heaven. 

As  we  sat  watching  these  glorious  appa- 
ritions together,  Eleanor,  I  am  afraid, 
thinking  more  of  them  than  of  me,  and  I,  I 
am  sure,  thinking  more  of  her  than  of 
them,  she  said,  presently,  rather  to  her- 
self than  to  me, 

^'  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  sight  like 
this,  which  happens  every  day,  should 
never  look  twice  alike,  either  to  the  eyes 
or  to  the  mind.  The  feelings  it  creates  or 
calls  up  in  the  heart  are  as  varied,  though 
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not  always  as  bright,  as  the  hues  it  leaves 
an  the  clouds  there." 

True,  cousin  Eleanor,"  I  replied,  "  but 
all  sunsets  are  not  brilliant  and  bright, 
like  this.  Some  suns  go  down  in  clouds 
and  storms,  you  know,  and  darkness  comes 
upon  us  with  no  glorious  prologue  like 
this." 

*'Tes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  ^^more 
than  of  such  as  these.  The  analogy  holds 
good  which  poets  and  moralists  have  dis- 
cerned, and  which  no  one  can  help  feel- 
ing, between  the  closing  scenes  of  life  and 
of  day.  There  are  few  men,  as  well  as 
few  suns,  you  remember, 

* wboin  scenes  like  those  await ; 

'  Who  sink  nndonded  in  the  goUb  of  Ikte.* " 

^  That  is  true  again."  I  returned ;  ^'  but 
then  it  is  the  very  clouds  that  seek  to  op- 
press the  sinking  sun  that  make  his  end- 
ing so  splendid,  when  ho  has  the  power 
to  overcome  them  and  make  them  contri- 
bute to  his  glory." 

^  And  even  where  clouds  and  darkness 
rest  upon  him  when  he  goes  to  his  resy 
she  resumed,  ^^  we  know  that  he  is  still 
the  same  bright  and  blessed  orb  as  when 
he  shone  at  noonday,  and  that  he  will  be 
sure  to  return  again  as  beautiful  and 
beneficent  as  ever." 

"  We  know  that  of  the  sun,"  I  replied, 
"  for  we  have  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  generations  to  the  fact  But  there,  I 
imagine,  the  analogy  ends.  The  dead 
never  return  again,  be  their  setting  bright 
or  dark." 

Eleanor  turned  her  eyee  from  the  fad- 
ing sunset  and  looked  into  mine.  ^*  Cou- 
sin Frank,"  said  she,  "you  have  thought 
seriously  for  so  young  a  man" — she,  you 
will  recollect,  was  a  matter  of  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  older  than  I,  and  so 
entitled  to  talk  Mrisdom  to  me. 

'^I  should  think  that  your  day  was 
bright  enough  to  keep  the  thought  of  its 
ending  out  of  your  mind." 

"  You  forget,  Eleanor,"  I  .replied,  drop- 
ping the  usual  consanguineous  epitiiet  for 
the  first  time,  "  you  forget  that  though  my 
day  may  be  young,  it  has  not  been 
without  its  morning  clouds,  neither.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  cheerful  thing,  cou- 
sin, to  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor 
brother  nor  sister.  Mine  have  aU  sunk 
into  the  gul&  of  Fate  you  just  spoke  of, 
and  left  me  to  live  out  my  day  by  myself 
as  I  may.  I  was  not  old  enough  then  to 
know  or  to  feel  my  loss ;  but  I  am  now 
to  do  both." 

'^I  had  forgotten,  lear  cousin  Frank." 
said  Eleanor  kindly,  in  reply,  ^  I  confess 
I  had,  just  then.  But  I  should  not  have 
done  so,  for  I  am  too  nearly  in  your  con- 
dition, myself.  My  father  indeed  lives, 
but  he  is  my  only  blood  relation,  and  my 
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estate  is  in  one  thing  sadder  than  jours, 
for  /  do  remember  my  mother,  and  the 
Agony  her  death  caused  is  still  fresh  in 
my  mind.  Perhaps,  however,"  she  said, 
■irith  a  sigh,  as  it  were  to  herself,  again, 
'*<  perhaps,  however,  it  spared  her  a  draper 
one  had  she  lived  till  now." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  allusion,  of 
course,  cousin,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  do  not 
•accept  your  philosophy.  It  is  no  conso- 
lation to  me  to  think  my  &ther  and  moth- 
er arc  spared  from  possible  or  certain  evils. 
I  wish  them  to  be  alive  and  live  out*  their 
days  as  nature  meant  they  should.  She 
never  meant  that  they  should  leave  me  a 
wailing  infant  in  the  cradle,  a  burden 
to  friends,  or  a  task  to  hirelings.  It  was 
my  part  to  have  laid  their  heads  in  the 
grave  long  years  hence,  after  they  had 
reared,  guided,  and  taught  me  in  my  way 
of  life,  what  I  must  now  enter  upon  alone. 
No,  no,  my  cousin,  life  is  a  better  thing 
than  death,  let  its  circumstances  be  what 
they  may — ^unless,  indeed,"  I  added,  quite 
casually,  by  way  of  an  exceptive  demon- 
stration of  a  general  proposition. — '*  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  in&my.  Dishonor, 
indeed,  -^—  " 

I  stopped  short,  for,  looking  at  Eleanor 
as  I  spoke,  I  saw  that  sometUng  touched 
her.  A  sort  of  spasm  seemed  to  contract 
tier  features,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  bit 
tier  under  lip  so  suddenly  that  the  blood 
Actually  trickled  down  her  beautiful  chin. 
At  the  same  time,  she  violently,  but  un- 
^consciously  clutched  my  arm.  I  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  exclaimed, 

**  Dearest  Eleanor,  you  are  very  ilL 
Let  me  call  Petchell.  Let  me  help  you 
into  the  house,  for  Qod's  sake ! " 

^'  No,  no,^'  odd  she,  recovering  herself 
as  I  spoke,  "I  am  well  again.  It  was  a 
transient  pain.  But  it  is  gone  now," 
opening  her  eyes,  w4iich  looked  pretema- 
turally  bright^  and,  contrasting  with  her 
pale  face,  and  the  trickling  crimson  from 
her  lip,  gave  ber  an  expression  which  al- 
most frightened  me,  it  was  so  umiataral 
and  wild. 

"Come,"  die  said,  presently,  "come, 
let  us  take  a  turn  or  twa  It  will  fnake 
me  bettor." 

We  rose  and  walked,  slowly,  down  the 
patch  under  the  trees.  She  leimed  heavi- 
ly on  my  arm,  and  after  a  single  turn,  in 
which  she  rather  tottered  than  walked, 
she  said  that  she  must  go  in,  and  we  ap- 
proached the  turf  steps,  which,  as  I  haive 
said  before,  assisted  the  ascent  to  the 
house.  Eleanor  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  foot,  and  I,  merely  to  assist  her  in 
mounting  them,  passed  my  arm  round 
her  waist  for  her  more  effectual  support 
We  were  kinsfolk,  you  know,  at  least 
after  a  sort,  and  common  humanity  as 


well  as  cousinly  afi^tion  made  it  impe- 
rative upon  me  to  see  that  she  received 
no  detriment,  while  under  my  charge. 
At  any  rate,  as  she  found*  no  finult  with 
the  arrangement  (am  afraid  that  she 
never  notK^  it),  I  apprehend  that  it 
can  be  no  manner  of  concern  of  yours. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
of  continuing  it  after  the  steps  had  been 
scaled;  but  something  must  be  forjpven 
to  the  force  of  habit  (and  some  habits  do 
not  take  long  to  form),  and  then  it  most 
be  remembered  that  the  ground  still  slop- 
ed gently  upward,  as  you  skirted  the 
screen  of  shrubbery  which  divided  the 
avenue  from  the  house. 

As  we  labored  rather  slowly  along  this 
"verdurous  wall,"  some  one  suddenly 
turned  the  comer  and  advanced  towards 
us.  At  first  I  supposed  that  it  must  be 
her  father,  and  was  glad  he  was  coming 
to  my  help.  But  when  I  raided  my  eyes 
to  his  face,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw 
before  me  Henry  Markham,  whom  I  had 
parted  from  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House 
only  two  or  three  days  before.  I  don^t 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  was  not  as  glad 
to  see  him  at  that  moment  as  I  would 
have  sworn  I  should  have  been  to  ixMiet 
him  in  Wenslcy,  where  we  arranged  nis 
visiting  me  at  some  time  future.  It  was 
quite  a  new  revelation  to  me  that  he  was 
on  such  terms  with  Eleanor  as  to  come 
to  see  her  without  some  greater  show  of 
ceremony.  And,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  better  pleased 
with  the  particular  grouping  of  the  fig- 
ures before  him.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
too  particular.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  un- 
picturesque,  and  if  he  did  not  like  it,  why, 
it  was  the  worse  for  him.  As  for  Miss 
Eleanor,  she  seemed  to  be  surprised  out  of 
all  her  late  agitation,  and  stood  quite  finn- 
ly  again  in  the  face  of  this  apposition. 
The  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks  with 
the  pretty  efiect  I  have  celebrated  when 
I  first  introduced  her  to  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  had  a  look  out  of  her 
eyes  at  this  young  man  which  was  not 
altogether  well  pleasing  in  mine.  I  spokn 
first 

"Markham!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are 
better  than  your  word!  Ton  are  upon 
me  before  I  have  had  time  to  tell  Miss 
AUerton  that  you  were  coming  to  Wens- 
ley.  But  you  are  welcome  all  the  same, 
and  I  am  nght  glad  to  see  you." 

I  am  afraid  this  assurance  must  be  re- 
duced into  the  eatery  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  embroidery  about  which  Mrs. 
Amelia  Opie  wrote  a  story,  which  wai> 
much  in  vogue  about  that  time  (though, 
as  I  remember  them,  her  White  Lies,  if 
they  were  not  Black  ones,  well  deserved 
to  be  such),  as  well  as  the  assertion  that 
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I  had  not  had  time  to  tell  £leanor  that  he 
was  coming.  I  think  that  I  might  have 
found  time,  if  I  had  been  economical  of  it, 
to  have  told  her  as  much  as  that  But, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  her  of  the  approaching  advent  of  so 
handsome  and  takings-  an  old-world  ao* 
quaintance  of  hers.  She  cast  a  look  in 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
mingled  with  a  little  displeasure,  as  I 
thought,  at  my  reticence,  and  then  bow- 
ing to  Markham.  said, 

"  I  had  heard  from  papa  that  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  was  in  the  country,  but  did  not  ex- 
pect the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  him  at 
Wensley." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  intruding  myself 
upon  Miss  Allerton,"  said  Harry,  a  little 
discomposed,  but  a  good  deal  miffed^  "but 
missing  of  my  friend  Osborne  at  the  par- 
sonage "  (with  rather  a  savage  look  at  my 
right  arm,  which  was  now  relieved  fipom 
its  recent  duty,  and  was  supporting  hers), 
"  I  took  the  liberty  of  walking  over  here 
to  find  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
my  respects  ta  Colonel  and  Miss  Aller- 
ton." 

"  Papa  and  I  will  be  always  happy  to 

see  the  friends  of  Mr.  Osborne,"  Eleanor 

returned  rather  stiflSy ;  "  and,  if  you  please, 

we  will  return  into  the  house,  and  I  will 

•    send  for  him." 

It  is  barely  possible  that  Markham 
would  have  dispensed  with  this  last  at- 
tention ;  but  he  could  not  well  refuse  it, 
and  so  he  turned  and  walked  along  with 
ns. 

"  Are'  you  quite  well,  Miss  AUerton  ?  " 
he  presently  inquired.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
have  met  with  some  accident,  just  now," 
looking  at  the  scarlet  stain  on  her  ivor^ 
skm.    "  Have  you  fallen  ?  " 

*'  A  slight  accident,"  she  replied,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  lip,  ''of  no  consequence 
at  all.  A  little  cold  water  will  put  it  all 
to  rights  again." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  speech, 
for  we  were  now  in  the  parlor.  Eleanor, 
after  ringing  the  bell  and  ordering  her 
father  to  be  called,  went  up  stairs  to  her 
dressing-room  to  wash  away  the  bloody 
witness  from  her  face.  My  curiosity  was 
well  aroused,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  to 
learn  the  relations  of  my  new  friend  and 
my  cousins ;  but  I  had  no  time  for  inqui- 
ry, as  the  alert  step  of  the  Colonel  was 
h«ml  approaching,  at  the  same  time  al- 
most that  her  light  foot  was  over  the  other 
threshold.  He  entered  with  his  usual 
open  and  cordial  &ce  of  hospitality,  that 
ever  b«imed  upon  the  stranger  within  his 
gates.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  be- 
ginning to  prevail,  he  had  actually  grasped 
the  hand  of  Markham  before  he  saw  who 
he  was.    When  he  discerned  his  visitor's 


face,  the  expression  of  his  own  changed  as 
suddenly  as  did  that  of  the  landscape  un- 
der the  thundercloud  to  whose  good  offices 
I  had  owed  my  first  introduction  to  Wood- 
side.  The  pressure  of  his  hand  was 
checked  in  mid-grasp,  and  that  of  his  visi- 
tor dropped  after  no  prolonged  salutation. 
His  air  was  pervaded  with  a  perfectly 
courteous  but  thoroughly  frigid  tone, 
enough,  I  am  sure  to  have  turned  me  into 
an  icicle,  had  I  been  the  object  of  it.  I 
really  pitied  poor  Markham,  though  I  was 
not  regarding  him  just  then  with  absolute 
complacency.  I  saw  that  more  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  AHertons  in  Eng- 
land, than  he  had  chosen  to  intimate  to 
me,  and  I  would  have  given  Whitefooi 
and  boot  besides,  to  any  body  that  could 
tell  me  how  it  all  was.  But  there  was 
no  apparent  danger  of  my  being  led  into 
such  a  rashness.  There  was  no  one  who 
could  enlighten  me  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic. But,  stop  I  was  there  no  one  7  There 
was  Petohell.  She  must  know  all  about 
it.  But  it  would  be  base  and  ungentle- 
manlike  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my 
hospitable  cousins  in  that  kind  of  way! 
So  it  would.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
rather  glad  that  I  had  no  opportunity  for 
a  tUe-d'tite  intercourse  with  "  Machiavel 
tiie  waiting-maid,"  about  that  t;jme. 

The  salutations  over,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Colonel  Allerton  waved  us  to 
seats,  and  then  took  a  chair  himself.  He 
first  made  dvil  inquiries  after  Markham's 
fkmily,  which  being  satisfied,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded, 

''  I  did  not  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  America  when  we  parted  m  Lon- 
don." 

"  I  did  not  then  anticipate  visiting  this 
country,"  said  Markham,  '^but  circum- 
stances have  made  it  seem  important  to 
me  to  come  hither, — though  I  may  have 
overestimated  their  urgency." 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  Colonel,  rather 
dryly,  though  very  politely,  "I  had  no 
idea  that  Mr.  Henry  Markham's  affairs 
were  of  such  pressing  moment.  I  hope 
they  will  arrange  themselves  to  his  satis- 
faction." 

''I  hope,  sir,"  he  returned,  "that  I  shall 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  my  journey, 
though  it  was  not  undertaken  for  my  own 
benefit,  and  I  do  not  expect  either  grati- 
tude or  reward  for  what  I  came  to  at- 
tempt." 

"That  would  be  a  pity,"  answered 
Colonel  Allerton,  a  little  sub-acidulously, 
"  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  considered  how  far  your  services 
were  likely  to  be  regarded  by  your  cli- 
ents, before  you  volunteered  them  in  thehr 
cause.  Working  for  others  for  nothing^ 
and  without  their  desire,  is  not  the  way 
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to  become  Lord  Ohuoellor,  Mr.  Mark- 
hAm.  But)  then,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
nftture  of  your  affairs,''  he  added  in  a 
courteous  tone. 

"I  do  not  defend  the  wisdom  of  my 
conduct,"  said  Markham,  in  a  tone  of 
deeply  mortified  feeling,  "  but  I  am  sure 
of  its  motive,  and  as  I  hope  for  no  recom* 
pense,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  throw  away  my  own 
time  and  pains,  looking  not  for  my  own 
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"  That,  sir,'-  replied  the  Colonel,  with  cool 
politeness,  "  is  a  question  which  you  alone 
can  decide,  as  you  alone  know  what  your 
plans  are.  But  you  will  pardon  me  ifj  as 
an  old  man,  I  advise  vou,  a  very  younf 
one,  to  direct  your  chief  attention  in  aS 
fikirs  to  those  with  which  you  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted,  and  in  which  you  have 
a  legitimate  call  to  assist." 

Markham  was  evidently  much  hurt  by 
the  words  and  manner  of  his  host,  ^ough 
I  could  see  no  reason  why.  Of  course,  I 
knew  that  more  was  meant  than  met  my 
ear,  but  that  was  small  comfort  to  me. 
He  made  no  reply  except  a  bow,  by  no 
means  as  easy  and  degage  as  those  I  had 
seen  him  make  in  the  drawing-rooms 
about  Boston.  But  just  then  Miss  AUer- 
ton  reappeared,  calm  and  composed  as 
ever,  and  forthwith  rang  for  lights  and 
tea.  The  conversation  was  not  very  well 
sustained  after  this  event,  the  three  others 
being,  apparently,  thinking  of  something 
besides  what  they  were  saying,  and  I  as 
busily  engaged  in  thinking  what  that 
something  could  be.  I  was  rather  too 
£Gist  m  saying  that  Eleanor's  manner  was 
as  calm  and  composed  as  ever.  It  was 
plain  to  me,  on  the  close  though  guarded 
observation  to  which  I  subjected  her,  that 
she  vras  making  a  strong  efibrt  to  appear 
as  if  it  were.  But  there  was  a  little 
tremor  in  the  hands  as  she  took  her  cup 
of  tea,  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  Mark- 
ham's  eye,  which  soon  recovered  courage 
enough  to  go  in  search  of  hers,  which  I 
saw  plainly  enough,  and  which,  though  it 
was  none  of  my  business,  I  did  not  like 
at  all. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  had  visited  at 
the  AUertons',  and  often  as  I  had  parta- 
ken of  the  fragrant  decoction  of  Cathay  in 
their  company,  the  elementsof  that  most  so- 
cial of  meals  (some  people  prefer  breakfiut, 
but  I  am  always  sulky  and  savage  then) 
were  dispensed  from  a  circumambulatoxy 
tray,  instead  of  resting  on  a  solid,  stead- 
last  tea-table.  It  was,  in  short,  what 
some  opprobriously,  but  justly,  style  a 
lap-tea,  an  institution  which  I  detest  and 
execrate.  I  must  confess  to  a  secret  sense 
of  exultation  when  I  have  seen  a  dumsv 
boy  upset  a  cup  of  tea  over  the  glosaj  silk 


of  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  drop  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter — '*  and  always  on  the 
buttered  side" — ^upon  the  puffy  pile  of 
her  Wilton  or  Axminster  carpet  It  must 
have  been  a  ^  lap-tea  "  at  which  Belinda 
assisted  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  only  it  was  before  dinner,  and 
was  coffee  and  not  tea.  For  what  did  the 
Sylphs  think  it  necessary  to  do  ? 

"  Btndgtat  boTer  roand  the  Fair  ber  aliy  band ; 
Cknne,  as  she  sipped,  the  lamiiig  liquor  fluined ; 
Borne  o*er  her  lap  Uielr  careftil  plumes  di^Iajed, 
Trembling  and  oonsdoiia  of  the  rteb  brooadei** 

Now  there  would  have  been  no  such  need 
of  this  anxiety,  if  her  (I  beg  pardon.  "la 
reinecTEspagne  n*a  point  deajambes^^) 
if  her  lap  had  been  safely  ensconced  unaer 
the  mahogany.  What  wonder  then,  that, 
while  thus  engaged,  the  relentless  Baron 
should  have  reft  the  envied  tress 

**  From  the  fair  bead  forever  and  ibrsTer  I " 

I  am  the  more  zealous  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  tea-table,  as  an  occasicHial 
slight  fit  of  the  gout  (entirely  hereditary) 
compels  me,  though  so  young  a  man,  to 
forego  prolonged  sessions  after  dinner. 
But  this  is  aside  from  the  stately  march 
of  my  narrative. 

I  drew  one  inference  from  this  innova- 
tion on  the  customs  of  Woodside,  which 
was,  that,  though  its  character  for  hos- 
pitality was  to  be  maintained,  it  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  cordial.  So  after 
the  tray  had  made  its  third  and  last 
round,  I  ordered  my  horse  and  took  my 
leave.  Markham,  though  he  had  come 
on  foot,  departed  with  me,  and  with  no 
^  entreaties  to  the  contrary  to  resist.  The 
'  Colonel  and  Eleanor  bade  him  good  night 
very  civilly,  but  they  threw  even  more 
than  their  usual  cordiality  into  their  man- 
ners towards  me.  I  was  not  flattered  by 
it,  this  time»  nor  yet  was  poor  Maikham, 
for  we  both  understood  it  well  enough. 
He  walked  alongside  of  me  with  his  hand 
on  the  saddle  (Whitefoot  walked  remark- 
ably fast  and  well),  and  I  accompanied 
him  to  Grimes's  door.  He  said  but  little 
and  I  not  much  more,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  I  wanted  to  sav.  He 
showed  no  disposition  to  make  me  his  con- 
fidant, and  I  was  none  the  nearer  pluck- 
ing out  the  heart  of  this  mystery,  suppos- 
ing it  had  one,  than  when  I  first  suspect- 
ed its  existence.  Arrived  at  the  Mi^r's, 
I  resolutely  declined  Markham's  invita- 
tion, and  the  more  earnest  if  less  disin- 
terested urgency  of  the  host  himself^  to 
partake  of  a  mug  of  flip  or  a  rummer  of 
punch,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  ni^ht 
air.  Facing  this  enemy  without  this  in- 
fallible spell  against  its  perils,  I  pot  my 
horse  up  to  his  speed,  his  hoofls  making 
their  course  by  a  continuous  line  of  spar- 
kleSk  and  the  bridge  returning  a  hollow 
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roar,  heard  far  through  the  Tillage,  as  he 
galloped  over  it.  A  very  brief  time  suf- 
ficed to  bring  us  to  the  parsonage,  and  to 
Jasper. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  as  I  was 
telling  Mr.  Bulklej  the  particulars  of 
Markham's  visit  to  Woodside,  only  sup- 
pressing, as  is  usually  the  case  with  mo«t 
human  communications,  what  was  most 
characteristically  essential  to  them,  and 
he  was  listening  eagerly  to  my  narration, 
Jasper  entered  with  a  more  important 
countenance  than  usual,  looking  as  if  he 
had  something  to  say,  too.  When  I  had 
done  my  story,  the  parson  turned  to  Jas- 
per and  said : 

*'Who  was  that  in  the  wagon  I  saw 
you  talking  with,  just  now  ?  Any  body  to 
see  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Jasper,  '•  it  was  only 
Jehiel  Abbot  from  Jericho/'  (meaning, 
not  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  at  which 
nnscrupulous  moderns,  why  I  know  not 
are  apt  to  wish  troublesome  things  and 
persons }  but  a  remote  school-district  so 
christened  by  common  consent),  ^  he  says 
there's  a  scrape  up  there,  sir." 

^^ Scrape!  what  scrape?  What  d'ye 
mean  ?  "  interrogated  the  divine. 

"  Why,  he  says,  sir,"  answered  Jasper, 
"  that  old  Captain  Hunt  swears  that  his 
daughter  Lukey  Ann  shan't  marry  Jere- 
miah Adams,  no  how.  And  she's  taking 
on  dreadful,  he  says,  sir." 

"  Not  marry  Jeremiah,"  exclaimed  the 
minister,  "  what's  the  meaning  of  that  1 
Were  not  the  banns  stuck  up  in  the  Meet- 
ing-house porch,  last  Sabbath  7  " 

^'Yes,  sir,"  responded  Jasper,  "I  saw 
the  folks  reading  'em,  and  I  looked  over 
Pete  Spicer's  shoulder,  and  they  was  there, 
sir." 

"Well,  then,  what's  the  matter  with 
the  Captain?"  inquired  his  master, 
^  what  has  Jeremiah  done  ?  " 

^'Nothing,  sir,  hasn't  Jeremiah,"  re- 
plied the  man,  "  it's  Squire  Enoch,  his 
father,  that  the  Captain's  mad  with.  It's 
something  about  the  right  to  drive  his 
cattle  over  Hog's  Neck  down  to  Rocky 
Valley  to  pasture.  The  Captain  fenced 
m  Hog's  Neck  into  his  Nineteen  Acre  lot 
and  the  Squire  broke  the  fence  down,  ana 
said  he'd  as  much  right  to  go  over  the 
Neck,  as  the  Captain  had  to  go  over  the 
road  to  meeting." 

"  Oho,"  said  the  parson,  "  it's  the  old 

Suarrel  about  the  right  of  way  over  Hog's 
feck,  is  it  ?  The  land  on  Hog's  Neck," 
he  proceeded,  'addressing  himself  to  me, 
and  laughing  as  he  spoke,  ^Ms  worth  about 
three  cents  an  acre,  and  that  of  Rocky 
Valley  is  worth  full  three  cents  less.  I 
thought  I  had  patched  up  that, trouble  a 


long  while  ago.  So  it^s  broken  out  afresh, 
you  say,  Jasper?" 

"  Worse  than  ever,  sir,"  Jasper  said, 
"  the  Captain  said  he'd  shoot  the  Squire 
if  he  touched  the  fenoe  again,  and  the 
Squire  told  him  to  fire  away,  and  palled 
it  down  the  next  morning.  Then  the 
Captain  swore  he'd  sue  him,  and  the 
Squire  told  him  to  sue  and  be* " 

^' Never  mind  that  part  of  it,''  inter- 
rupted the  minister,  laughing,  '*  and  the 
upshot  of  the  matter  is  ^t  the  match  is 
off  between  pretty  Susy  Hunt  and  Jerry 
Adams,  is  it  ?  " 

^*  So  the  Captain  says,  and  the  Squire 
too ;  but  Jehiel  says,  Jerry  says  he  wont 
stand  it  and  he'll  marry  her  whether  or 
no,"  said  Jasper. 

"  There's  a  fine  fbllow ! "  rejoined  the 
minister,  rubbing  his  hands  complacently, 
for  he  took  the  interest  of  a  girl  in  all  the 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  Wens- 
ley  ;  ^^  he  ought  to  be  kicked,  though,  if 
he  didn't  say  so.  But  I  must  tiy  and 
hinder  any  breadi  of  discipline,  if  I  can. 
Things  had  better  be  done  decently,  and 
in  o]^er.  So  the  Captain  says  he'll  sue, 
does  he  ?  " 

"He  swears  he  will,"  replied  Jasper, 
"  and  Jehiel  was  to  stop  at  Grimes's,  and 
tell  the  stage  to  call  round  this  afternoon, 
as  he's  going  to  lawyer  Pratt  at  Haver- 
fcrd  about  it" 

"Merciful  goodness!"  exclaimed  the 
minister,  half  m  jest,  but  a  full  half  in 
earnest,  "  if  he  has  gone  that  length  it  is 
time  for  me  to  step  in,  to  be  sure.  Lawyei 
Pratt  in  Wensley  1  That  must  be  hindered 
at  any  rate.  I  can  have  no  such  wolf  as 
that  among  my  lambs.  Jasper,  get  my 
horse  ready,  and  Pll  see  after  it,  at  once." 

"Hadn't  you  better  take  mine,  sir, 
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said  I,  "  he  will  carry  you  to  the  field  of 
action  the  sooner." 

"No,  no,  I  thank  you,"  he  replied, 
shaking  his  head,  "I'll  stick  to  my  old 
friend  as  long  as  he  lasts,  for  I'm  afhtid  I 
should  not  stick  to  your  new  one.  I  served 
in  the  infantry,  you  know,  and  was  Bri- 
gade Major  for  quly  two  campaigns.  And, 
by  the  way,  as  you  will  want  to  see  your 
friend  to-day,  I'll  grant  you  a  furlough 
from  actual  service  for  tlutt  time.  Bring 
him  to  dinner  with  you,  if  he  will  come." 

With  these  words  the  brisk  old  man 
mounted  his  old  horse,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  charger  smelling  the  battle  afar  off  (and 
perhaps  he  did),  and  shambled  away  upon 
him  in  the  direction  of  Jericho.  His  tak- 
ing the  field  thus  promptly  against  the 
tb^tened  invasion  of  lawyer  Pratt,  wa& 
as  I  had  already  learned,  only  a  part  of 
the  established  policy  of  his  realm.  He 
seemed  to  have  erected  himself  into  a  high 
court  of  justice  within  its  limits,  and  for 
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iiumj  years  had  judged  without  appeal  in 
the  controversies  which  would  sometimes 
arise  among  his  parish.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  suit  at  law  was  unheard  of  within  the 
memory  of  the  middle-aged  section  of  the 
VTeusleyans.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
■uch  a  state  of  things  was  unpropitious  to 
the  prospects  of  the  noble  profession  of 
the  law.  It  was  many  years  since  the 
last  suckling  pnuititioner  who  had  yen- 
tured  to  occupy  the  little  square  office, 
between  the  grocer's  shop  and  the  meet- 
ing-house (built  by  Mr.  Remington,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Allertons  at  Woodside, 
away  back  in  the  last  century, — literally 
before  the  year  one) ;  it  was  many  years, 
I  say,  since  Eliphalet  W.  Peabody,  now 
M.  C.  for  the  twenty-ninth  district  of 
Ohio,  fled  to  the  western  wilderness,  as  it 
was  then,  from  before  the  face  of  fate,  of 
starvation,  and  of  parson  Bulkley.  'the 
office  had  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  converted  (or  perverted)  into 
the  primary  school-house  of  the  first  dis- 
trict, presided  over  in  my  time  by  Miss 
Lucinda  Jane  Sparhawk  (now  Mrs.  Judge 
Wilkinson,  of  Bytown),  who  was  not  a 
bad-looking  girl  neither. 

But  I  may  as  well  mention,  dpropos  to 
the  tender  griefe  of  Jeremiah  and  Lukey, 
as  recounted  by  Jasper,  that  there  was 
another  troubler  of  the  peace  than  law, 
about  which  the  good  parson  took  an 
active  interest,  whenever  it  applied  to  any 
of  his  parishioners,  and  that  was — love. 
Though  a  bachelor  'past  hope  for  manr 
years,  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  matri- 
mony. He  had  a  sharp  eye  for  a  love 
affair,  and  when  he  approved  of  the  con- 
nection he  WBB  an  invaluable  auxiliary. 


Many  was  the  match  to  which  he  had 
smoothed  the  way,  and  many  was  the 
course  of  true  love  of  which  he  had  clear- 
ed away  the  impediments  that  hindered  it 
from  running  smooth.  To  look  at,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  much  properer  per- 
son to  trust  a  love-tale  to,  than  Cato  him- 
self. But  there  was  nothing  stoical  about 
him,  and  he  was  so  well  understood,  that 
the  young  people  of  the  town  were  as 
ready  to  confide  their  difficulties  in  this 
sort  to  him  as  to  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries. They  were  sure  of  a  tender  and 
active  interest  in  their  affairs,  whidi 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  bring  them  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  if  they  deserved  such 
an  ending.  In  short,  he  was  in  himself 
a  parliament  of  love,  as  well  as  a  high 
court  of  justice  for  the  domain  of  Wens- 
ley.  And  he  bore  his  fiu^ulties  meekly  as 
well  as  absolutely,  so  that  no  one  com- 
plained of  him, — the  very  Trajan  or  An- 
tonine  of  village  despots.  I  thought  I 
could  observe  that  he  had  composed  a 
little  sort  of  romance  in  his  own  mind, 
of  which  Eleanor  Allerton  and  I  were 
chief  characters.  But  I  rather  felt  than 
saw  it,  as  he  abstained  from  any  demon- 
strative interference  or  intimation  of  it, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.  So 
scrupulous  was  he,  indeed,  that  I  should 
have  found  it  hard  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  tell  him  what  our  relations  to  each 
other  really  were.  But  if  I  could,  I  won- 
der whether  I  should  have  done  it !  It  is 
odd  what  satisfaction  we  find  in  this 
world  of  ours,  not  only  in  our  own  delu- 
sions (what  should  we  be  without  them  1) 
but  also  in  the  delusions  of  others  about 
us. 


CTo  bd  contlniied.) 
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IT  always  has  a  melancholy  look — 
that  little  white  paper  sign  with 
black  letters  on  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  hatch- 
ment that  throws  a  house  into  mourning 
at  once.  Be  it  from  beside  your  own  door 
that  its  ugly  face  stares  boldly  at  you, 
and  it  remmds  you  that  your  house  Tthat 
might  to  be  your  castle),  is  to  unaergo 
worse  than  a  siege — a  sack — ^being  carried 
by  assault  repeatedly  every  dav  for  weeks ; 
the  whole  to  be  miished  off  at  last  by 
that  hideous  rout — that  panic — ^moving 
day !  Or  it  is  on  the  outside  of  a  myriad 
of  other  people's  doors,  to  the  utter  con- 
founding of  you  the  tired  house-hunter— 
conscious,  as  you  are,  that  each  entrance 
is  guarded  (bke  that  of  the  enchanter's 


cave  in  every  Intimate  romance  of  chiv- 
alry), by  a  dra^n ;  and  that  each  dra- 
gon ** don't  know  the  rent,"  and  "don't 
show  the  house  "  at  any  time  when  you 
can  possibly  come  and  see  it  It's 
a  sign  of  the  times — the  hard  times,  that 
are  always  existing  with  somebody — 
and  you  may  see,  in  one  of  its  varieties  of 
development,  a  painful  effort  of  Mrs. 
Somebody  to  help  pay  expenses.  "A 
part  of  tiiis  house  to  Let,'^  is  careful- 
ly written  and  pasted  up.  and  left  till 
washed  down  by  rain  and  wmd.  Or,  look 
at  it  as  a  yearly  eruption,  breaking 
out  in  pale  blotches  on  the  face  of  the  city; 
a  symptom  of  its  great  chronic  disease, 
hamelessness^    May-day  is  a  sort  of  pass- 
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oyer.  Tb  is  an  anniial  sacrifice,  and  the 
^  lintel  and  the  side  posts "  are  besprin- 
kled, as  with  hyssop  (an  herb  of  bitter- 
ness); and  the  Exodus  comes  after  it, 
too,  all  regularly.  But  it  isn't  lambs, 
but  Lares,  that  we  sacrifioc.  Wherever 
it  appears,  '^  To  Let "  is  a  melancholy  lit- 
tle object.  You  never  see  it  on  the  door 
of  a  dram-shop,  and  very  rarely,  alas  !  on 
a  druggist's !  T%ey  are  always  success- 
ful. They  "  grow  by  what  they  feed  on," 
and  not  only  that,  but  what  they  feed  on 
grows  by  them!  Beside  playing  into 
each  other's  hands,  they  play  back  into 
their  own ;  for  it  is  "  doubted  by  some," 
if  disease  or  thirst  is  much  diminished  by 
the  one  or  the  other.  Drams  and  Drugs, 
Drugs  and  Drams.  What  an  oddly  fit 
alliteration  they  make  with  many  dreary 
words  for  things  dreaded ! 

On  the  clos^  shutters  of  a  little  shop 
the  words  of  our  text  have  their  most 
touching  significance  to  me.  To  most 
people  the  placard  probably  conveys  no 
idea  at  all.  Some  occasionally  give  it  a 
passing  thought,  as  being  bad  grammar  for 
^  to  be  let,"  becAuse  some  old  fogy  gram- 
marian has  called  it  so,  some  where  or 
other,  forgetting  that  it  might  be  synec- 
doche, for  ^  (I  have)  this  house  to  let." 
But  not  so  to  the,  alas  !  too  sympathiz- 
ing view  of  the  unfortunate  party  hereto. 
To  me  it  says,  ^  here  is  some  bold  stroke 
for  an  honest  living  turned  out  a  failure. 
Here  is  some  brave,  good  heart  and  hope 
snubbed,  and  driven  back  again  to  where 
it  startea  from." 

We,  who  go  to  and  fro  on  the  earth, 
and  walk  up  and  down  in  it,  get  to  have 
a  sort  of  instinct  in  the  prognostfcation 
of  good  and  evil  results  of  efforts  to  get 
money.  Ask  any  wholesale  merchant 
down  town,  how  many  of  his  bad  debts 
were  not  made  against  his  will — were  not 
the  fruit  of  credits  made  on  the  strength 
of  reasons  the  debtor  gave  rather  than  of 
the  impressions  he  made — then  make  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  bias  inevitable 
in  humanity's  self-retrospect;  and)  after 
all,  you  will  find  an  astonishing  confirma- 
tion of  the  theory  of  first  impressions. 
Well  do  I  remember  when  that  window 
to  which  the  hatchment  is  affixed,  was 
first  uncovered,  some  months  ago,  showing 
that  little  lot  of  goods  arranged  with  such 
anxious  care,  and  that  excited,  smiling 
&ce  wafting  for  the  customers  that  didn't 
come !  I  saw  in  a  moment  a  prospect- 
ive recipient  of  my  sympathy,  and  my 
sensibility  gtoated  over  the  banquet  pre- 
paring for  it.  Just  so  when  my  friend 
Fanfarron  came  to  me,  to  borrow  the 
fiftv  dollars  to  help  him  to  get  up  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Dancing  of  all  Ni^ 
tions  (in  connection  with  that  of  the 


other  Inddstry  of  ditto)')  offerrog  his  vib^ 
lin  as  security;  I  knew  so  well  the 
thing  wouldn't  go,  that  it  was  hardly  » 
confirmation,  to  my  mind,  when  I  after- 
wards heard  him  tell  its  history — what 
superhuman  exertions  he  made  to  get  it 
fairly  started — how  he  took  up  the  car* 
pet,  and  prepared  the  rooms  with  his  own 
hands — how  as  many  va  fifty  people 
came,  several  of  whom  he  did  net  remem- 
ber having  given  free  tickets  to< — and  how 
tiie  Dancmg  Dervish  (who  was  to  start 
the  Course  of  twenty  evenings),  didn't 
come — how  he  had  to  supply  the  place^ 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  ana  how  tr^ng 
it  was.  considermg  his  previous  exertions, 
and  his  having  to  play  the  violin  at  the 
same  time — and  how  every  thins  was 
prepared  for  the  second  evening^  the  D; 
D.  having  been  kept  sober  b^  his  walk^ 
ing  round  arm-in-arm  with  him  from  12 
o'dock,  M. — and  how  nobody  came.  The 
philosophic  naivete  and  good-nature  with 
which  Fanfarron  told  all  this,  to  a  lot  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  showed  how  little 
a  tamt  of  practicality  was  necessary  to 
make  him  a  useful  member  of  society,  as 
he  was  always  an  ornament.  But  he'll 
never  make  any  money.  He's  the  soul 
of  honesty.  The  next  day  he  sent  me 
down  the  violin  in  a  green  box,  with  » 
bow,  rosin,  extra  strings,  and  all  complete 
— but  he'll  never  make  ao^  money.  With- 
out being  able  to  tell  what  he  lacked, 
no  business-man  would  trust  him  ten, 
dollars  for  ten  days,  after  having  as  many 
minutes  conversation  with  him. 

But?  he  must  not  be  confounded  with* 
our  shop-keeper :  not  at  all.    Fanfarron 
was  as  unconcerned  as  possible.  It  would 
hardly  be  doing  him  justice  to  say  that  he- 
bore  it  with  fortitude.    He  didn't  have  to^ 
He  was  as  philosophical  about  it  as  the 
young  lady  my  cousin  tells  about ;  who 
"  came  out^"  but  not  receiving  any  atteur 
tion  werUm,  again.    He  came  out)  made 
his  failure,  and  went  in  again ;  and  was 
quite  consistently  jolly  under  the  circum- 
stances.   Even  my  medj  pity  could  not 
oommiserate  him.   iBut  the  poor  shop- 
keeper in  question  furnished  it  a  hearty 
meid.    It  almost  forgot  its  old  phase  of 
wanting  to  go^  in  and  buy  all  his  most 
unsaleable  filings.    For  the  first  day  or 
two,  asl  made  one  of  the  quick  downward 
stream  that  holds  the  walk  from  eight  to. 
nine,  my  mind's  ear  heard,  often,  repeated' 
half  aloud  to.  himself,  '^  Wait  till  the  sign 
is  up.    Wait  till  the  si^  is  up."    He  goes 
on  saying  so  after  it  tS'  up,  from  habit. 
There  are  no- bodily  ears  to  hear  him* 
The  public^  goes  it  blind"  into  the  store 
that's  too  rich  and  proud  to  wear  9/  sig^ 
although  his  name  looked  so  attractive  to 
him  when  he  saw  it  in  its  plaoe^  as  a  sort 
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of  filling  oat  of  his  darlmg  plan  for  get- 
ting a  business,  that  he  could  scarcely  toke 
his  eyes  off  it,  and  jokingly  asked  thecar^ 
pentcr,  when  he  took  him  in  to  pay  him 
(out  of  the  ten  dollars'  worth  of  alver  he 
had  bought  for  convenience  of  making 
change),  if  he  wasn't  afraid  the  public 
would  admire  it  too  much  to  lose  sight  of 
it  long  enough  to  buy  any  thing!  Then 
"  Every  body's  out  of  town,  every  body'a 
out  of  toivn,"  was  the  burden  of  the  war- 
song  sung  by  his  hopes  to  intimidate  his 
fears,  and  keep  himself  in  heart  till  the 
cooler  weather  should  set  in.  /  saw  what 
a  forlorn  hope  it  was  I 

One  morning  I  found  myself  going 
down  without  a  handkerchief.  "  Now  it 
would  not  be  nonsense  to  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  buying  something  of  him.  Of 
course  I  couldn't  go  all  dapr  without  one." 
But  I  felt  such  a  fluttering  of  joy  as  I 
neared  the  place  where  mv  scanty  purse 
was  to  pay  him  for  something,  that  I  half 
suspected  myself  of  having  forgotten  the 
handkerchief  on  purpose !  But  I  had  no 
excuse  to  buy  any  thin^  else,  though  he 
was  evidently  so  much  m  hopes  of  it.  He 
told  me,  quite  unnecessarily,  that  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  send  home  any  thing  I 
would  buy,  though  he  could  not  before 
evening,  as  his  bo^  was  so  very  busy  dur- 
ing the  day  carrying  out  bundles,  that  his 
time  was  entirely  taken  up.  Poor  fellow ! 
What  terribly  undignified  straits  you  are 
reduced  to  by  your  false  position !  This 
was  a  fabrication  he  had  prepared  to  say 
to  the  public  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
meant  to  take  the  purchases  home  him- 
self, after  he  had  shut  up  the  shop  in  the 
evening.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  with  his 
opening  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  public  might  not  know  that  ne  took 
down  his  own  shutters  and  swept  the 
walk. 

He  was  an  uglv  fellow — not  young, 
and  of  a  pock-marked,  fiat  face,  and  he 
didn't  even  look  kina.  That  mythical 
boy,  if  he  had  had  fiesh  and  bones,  might 
very  probably  have  had  to  run  the  former 
off  the  latter,  if  the  business  had  been 
brisk,  without  even  fair  wages.  Who  can 
tell  what  effect  fretting  in  forced  idleness 
may  have  on  the  more  manly  feelings  ? 
But  it  did  not  make  a  bit  of  difference 
in  my  unthinking  sympathy  with  him 
when  I  represented  that  fact  to  myself. 
The  utter  absence  of  all  personal  claims 
only  made  my  pity  for  the  unhappiness  of 
the  situation  the  more  self-consistent  and 
overbearing.  I  don't  want  to  give  this 
characteristic  too  much  importance,  as  if 
it  were  an  idiosyncracy.  The  fatuity  of 
throwing  the  feelings  into  the  weakest  and 
least  attractive  of  any  two  sides  (and  the 
weaker  the  side  the  stronger  the  instinctive 


esponsal),  has  always  l^een  apart  and  par- 
cel of  my  chiuncter,  but  it  is  far  from  un- 
common ;  and  among  children  it  is  very 
frequently  met  with.  (I  believe  "The 
Ugly  Duck"  is  the  most  attractively 
named  story  ever  written  for  children.) 
But  we  who  do  80  are  not  the  people  who 
prevail ; — who  carry  matters  with  a  high 
Land  in  the  world. 

Well:  this  digression  has  given  our 
hero  time  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  and  get 
a  little  more  discouraged.  One  morning 
I  saw  a  real  boy  in  front  of  his  store.  He 
was  only  a  new  expedient.  He  was  giv- 
ing away,  or  trying  to  give  away,  a  little 
paper  with  a  few  lines,  requesting  the  pub- 
lic to  "  stop,"  &C.  I  meant  at  first  to  cross 
over  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  but 
when  I  saw  how  he  was  watching  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  leaves  put  forth  by 
his  tree  of  hope,  and  how  mortified  he  was 
to  see  people  go  by  it  as  if  it  were  as  bare 
of  foliage  as  a  telegraph-pole,  I  waa 
glad  I  had  not  been  so  fbolish.  He  couldn't 
see  how  little  difference  it  made  whether 
his  paper  said  "  stop"  or  "  go  on" — ^how 
his  leaves  were  scattered  as  if  by  an  au- 
tumn wind,  whitening  the  sidewalk  for 
half  a  block  below.  His  tree  shmdd  hatt 
had  root  in  the  ground :  the  significance 
of  which  we'll  see  presently. 

This  made  me  feel  melancholy;  but 
when  I  happened  once  to  look  at  tte  news- 
paper wrapper  of  a  bundle  I  was  carrying, 
and  saw  a  little  advertisement  of  his,  with 
a  few  cabalistic  letters  at  the  bottom, 
which  showed  my  experienced  eye  that 
he  had  paid  for  its  insertion  every  other 
day  for  two  weeks ;  and  when  I  saw  that 
it  wa^  a  great  daily  paper  in  which  this 
was  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten,  I 
dropped  a  tear  on  its  grave ! 

The  Public!  A  crowd,  as  part  of 
which  one  does,  with  a  hearty  good  wiU, 
the  opposite  of  what  he  would  do^  with  a 
hearty  good  will,  alone!  A  perpetual 
anomaly  !  A  mass  of  singularities— of 
time-honored  and  well  understood  pheno- 
mena !  It  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  and 
illogical,  recklessly  inconsistent — head- 
strong and  unreliable — despising  thun- 
derbolts and  tickled  by  straws ;  for  it  is  a 
giant  to  attack  and  a  shadow  to  be  re- 
taliated upon,  and  all  its  characteristics 
are  the  legitimate  embodiments  of  irre- 
sponsible power. 

If  this  man  were  to  tumble  d(fwn  and 
thump  his.head,  so  that  he  couldn't  get  up 
again,  the  public  would  do  any  thing  for 
hun — gather  by  hundreds — act  just  as  his 
faint  voice  desired  it — ^lift  him  gently  to  a 
druggist's  who  would  attend  him  gratis ; 
shutting  his  doors  against  all  traule^  to 
keep  out  the  unwelcome  crowd,  anxious 
to  pity  his  bodily  pain.    But  during  his 
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long  weeks  of  the  more  exquisite  pain  of 
deferred  hope,  the  public  would  pass  him 
b  J,  and  stream  into  the  shop  of  Ins  neigh- 
bor, the  monopoly,  each  waiting  his  turn 
to  buy  of  the  enviable  what  the  pitiable 
was  so  anxious  to  sell ! 

What  a  terrible  death  is  that  of  a  good 
swimmer  in  a  smooth,  boundless  sea !  It 
is  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
muscles  and  bones  fit  for  sowing  and  reap- 
ing, pulling  and  pushing;  but  who  is 
slowly  being  ruined,  because  he  is  in  a 
place  where  success  does  not  depend  on 
them,  and  failure  is  not  to  be  averted  by 
them.  This  man,  who  has  nothing  or 
less  than  nothing,  ought  to  be  thin  with 
the  working  off  of  every  superfluous  par- 
ticle, instead  of  with  indigestion — ought 
to  go  to  bed  every  night  weary  with 
toil,  and  richer  by  one  day's  wages  than 
he  got  up ;  Instead  of  sleepless  from  lack 
of  exercise  and  anxiety  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  just  one  (uy's  rent  more  in 
debt  than  he  was  in  the  morning  !  Sup- 
pose there  were  some  physical  way  of  get- 
ting custom.  Suppose  the  public  were 
like  steel,  ^verily,  it  is  in  some  ways!) 
andcoula  oe  magnetized,  or  could  be  at- 
tracted by  electridty,  and  he  had  a  battery, 
of  which  the  cylinder  could  be  turned  by 
a  treadmill  under  the  counter ;  how  the 
perspiration  would  pour  from  his  anxious 
forehead,  while  he  plied  his  weary  legs  to 
gain  his  object ! 

Poor  fellow !  Why  cannot  your  eyes 
be  opened  to  see  that  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  would  bring  your  bread,  if  it  were 
shed  where  it  would  drop  into  Vkfurrjow  ? 
There  the  libation  would  be  a  direct 
appeal  to  generous  mother  Earth !  "  If 
Alexander  had  been  holding  the  plough, 
he  never  could  have  run  his  friend  Olitus 
through  with  a  spear^"  said  the  school-fel- 
low of  Coleridge,  in  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  agriculture.  If  you  had  been 
holding  the  plough,  neither  you  nor  the 
poor  woman  across  the  way,  your  rival  in 
trade,  would  have  been  transfixed  with 
the  spear  of  bankruptcy.  You  both  were 
certam  to  fail,  where  one  might  possibly 
have  succeeded. 

On  a  rough  calculation,  one-third  of 
the  world  can  live,  in  these  labor-saving 
times,  without  working  with  their  han<£ 
— ^without  actually  digging  and  delving, 
and  constructing.  On  a  rough  odculation 
two-thirds  are  trying  to,  at  this  moment ; 
and  without  any  calculation,  it  is  what 
three-thirds  hope  for,  for  themselves  or 
their  children.  I  can't  say  that  I  have 
any  vivid  expectation  of  seeing,  during  the 
month  that  gives  its  name  to  this  number, 
the  outlets  of  all  the  cities  crammed  with 
households,  moving  away;  the  manufac- 
tories bcsicjged  with  professional  men  de- 


sirous of  going  back  to  manual  labor ;  or 
to  hear  of  all  the  government  lands  in 
that  great  white  pLsoe  marked  '^Indian 
Tribes,"  on  the  map,  being  taken  up  by 
authors,  poets,  &c.,  seeking  to  establish  a 
more  natural  state  of  things,  by  trying  to 
grow  wheat  and  wool.  (Fifteen  years 
ago*  such  visions  really  accompanied  the 
setting  down  of  my  ideas.)  Men  might 
sometimes  be  induced  by  a  realizing  sense 
of  these  things,  to  change  their  plans  for 
themselves  or  their  sons :  they  might  I 
say.  except  that  every  one  who  took  tne 
back  track,  would  make  it  less  necessary 
for  the  rest  to  do  so — and  in  that  case,  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  for  any  one  to  stir 
a  step. 

Sdll  I  have  such  an  infinite  commise- 
ration for  the  misery  of  such  failures, 
that' I  am  impelled  to  make  a  sort  of  mo- 
dem Cassandra  of  myself,  by  giving  warn- 
ings that  nobody  will  heed.  This  feeling 
is  to  my  mind  what  a  palsy  would  be  to 
my  body ;  sending  it  about  shaking  its 
feeble  head  as  if  it  were  saying  ^^  No,  no,  no, 
no,  no,"  forever,  to  the  all-pervading  hope 
of  making  a  fortune.  As  for  the  reverse 
of  the  picture — the  landscape  side — it  is 
perfectly  fascinating  to  me.  I  never  read 
or  hear  of  farmers'  efibrts  and  successes 
— of  intercalary  crops,  gigantic  turnips, 
and  cows  like  the  Distributing  Reservoir — 
but  I  feel  like  flying  to  soil-tilling  at  any 
hazard.  But  alas,  it's  too  late  for  me.  1 
shall  never  have  but  one  farm ; — a  little 
one,  six  feet  by  two,  which  I  shall  enrich, 
but  not  cultivate. 

Go  delve,  my  friend ;  go  delve.  Sell 
off  your  stock  at  auction — pay  your  note 
— buy  an  acre  of  ground  near  the  city — 
subscribe  for  an  agricultural  paper,  and 
raise  fVesh  vegetables  for  our  rmnously- 
high-priccd  market.  Set  out,  intending  to 
work  all  your  life,  and  you'll  find  your- 
self less  likely  to  be  disappointed.  I'll 
come  to  your  auction,  and  bid  for  things ; 
in  which  case  I  know  they'll  bring  exor- 
bitant prices — they  always  do.  But  don't 
let  that  induce  you  to  sta^  in  town  and 
buy  another  stock  of  thmgs  to  sell  at 
another  auction.  If  you  do  I  will  send 
something  to  be  sold  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  every  thing  will  be  sacrificed, — it  al- 
ways is.  No,  no.  If  you  have  any  good 
luck,  consider  it  a  premium  on  going  away, 
or  it  will  only  be  turned  to  ill  luck  on  the 
long  run.  The  only  way  I  can  ever  in- 
duce myself  to,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  street-musician,  (0  that  his 
mtisic  could  be  treated  as  cavalierly!)  is 
by  reminding  myself  that  any  tlung  I 
give  him  goes  to  hire  him  to  continue  the 
administering  of  that  dispensation  with 
which  Providence  has  intrusted  him: — to 
persist  in  the  unphilosophiceflG>rtto  make 
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%  living  as  priyaie  tutor  to  a  monkey  and 
public  tooter  of  a  barrel-onran — which  is 
one  of  the  edifices  I  should  like  to  see  "  to 
let,"  and  I  wish  people  could  let  it — alone. 
If  there  U  a  place  mankind  are  insanely 
fbnd  of  going  to,  it  is  the  one  where  there 
are  too  many  already.  What  wise  show- 
man ever  provides  plenty  of  room  for  his 
audience?  Who  would  go  to  Saratoga, 
if  he  could  get  as  many  apartments  as  he 
wanted  without  trouble  or  paying  exor- 
bitant prices  ?  But  to  come  back  to  our 
efforts  to  get  the  shopkeeper  out  of  the 
city — ^which  we  ply  with  as  much  public 
spirit  as  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  poor 
township  do  to  furnish  some  pauper 
fiunily  money  to  ^^  return  to  their  friends." 
— Only  think  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
thing.  Every  one  of  those  miles  of  stores 
we  pass  every  day,  must  sell  ten  dollars 
worth  of  goods  during  that  day  to  pay 
rent  alone  honestly  out  of  the  profits  1 
that  poor  Frenchwoman  opposite  our 
hero  mcluded,  who  looks  across  at  him 
with  such  natural  bitterness.  Her  shop 
is  doomed  to  be  to  let,  too.  She  is  the  very 
genius  of  a  shopkeeper,  tasteful,  ignorant 
and  ladylike.   What  a  pity  it  is  U^y  both 

Sot  into  one  little  boat  that  would  have 
one  very  well  for  her  alone  !  She  is  less 
pitiable  than  he  on  some  accounts,  for  she 
is  not  sinking  with  a  sense  of  unemployed 
power ;  but  when  they  have  both  stopped, 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  his  favor ! 


We  must  keep  it  a  secret  from  him  that  it 
is  partly  on  her  account  that  we  want 
him  to  give  up  at  once ;  but  only  see  what 
a  desperate  case  hers  is !  What  shall  s^e 
do  ?  God  bless  me !  what  can  she  do. 
that's  honest !  Qnly  run  over  the  ways 
that  people  have,  to  make  money,  and  tell 
me  wnich  is  open  to  her.  Can  she  teach  ? 
Preposterous !  Can  she  sew  ?  Ask  the 
shirt-DUikers.  She  can  make  shirts  at 
eight  cents  apiece,  but  she  can't  make 
any  thing  by  it — except  shirts.  The 
shop  is  the  y^ij  best  place  for  her  as  it  is 
the  very  worst  for  hun.  In  the  conntxy 
he  would  eat  more,  and  talk  more,  and 
think  more;  aye,  and  read  more,  too. 
There  his  vote  would  be  worth  more, 
and  so  would  his  citizenship,  and  those  or 
his  posterity — because  there  would  be 
more  of  them,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Like  AntsQus,  he  would  gain  strength 
by  each  contact  with  his  mother  Eartii ; 
but  like  Hercules,  the  city  lifts  him  off 
his  feet  and  strangles  him.  What  a  taste 
men  have  for  trying  to  get  up  in  the 
world ;  even  if  it  is  leaving  their  footing 
to  hang  on  by  their  eyelids ! 

Public !  It  is  one  of  your  characteristics 
to  be  moved  by  small  things  to  do  great 
ones — be  moved  by  my  adjuration  to  de- 
cide the  matter  thus : 

The  man  shall  work  with  his  hands. 

The  monopoly  shall  be  "to  let" 

The  woman  shall  keep  the  shop. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN   EX-JESUIT. 


NUMBER   THREB. 


inSITING  Auburn  State  Prison  once 
*  with  a  party  of  friends,  a  lady,  sud- 
denly impressed  with  the  severity  of  soli- 
tary connncment,  exclaimed,  '*  How  ter- 
rible it  must  be  for  a  young  man  to  be 
cut  off  for  ten,  twenty  years,  or  life  itself, 
from  all  female  society ! " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  very  terrible,"  was 
my  reply.  *^  I  spent  nearly  twelve  years  as 
completely  cut  off  as  they,  and  yet  you 
will  hardly  accuse  me  of  being  a  misogy- 
nist" 

I  begin  with  this  preamble,  because  as 
I  sat  down  to  write,  my  indignation  was 
excited  against  the  sex  in  general  and  par- 
ticular. My  book-case  is  locked,  and  I 
want  Grcsset's  poems  ;  plagiarists,  that  is 
to  say,  book  thieves,  have  compelled  me 
to  lock  myself  out.  My  sister  has  the 
key :  and  when  I  call  out :  "  Sis !  give  me 
Gressct's  poems :"  she  refuses  point  blank. 
'^  You  cannot  have  it,  Henry ;  you  are  not 


writing  about  nuns  and  I  am.  Wait  till 
I  show  you  my  "  Convent  life  by  a  nun 
that  wore  the  white  veil,  but  would  not 
take  the  black  one."  ''  Well !  show  me 
that  some  other  time.  Gresset  was  a 
Jesuit,  you  know,  and  I  want  to  make 
some  allusions  to  his  work."  Yain  was 
expostulation. 

The  sex,  whose  chief  perfection  lies 
In  stnmgelj  odd  penrerelties, 

will  have  their  own  way,  and  I  was  forced 
to  do  without  Gresset  but  she  gave  me 
Frai  Gerundio,  a  Spanish  satire  by  a  Span- 
ish Ex-Jesuit  Gresset  left  the  Society, 
but  the  Society  left  Isla.  Of  them  more 
anon. 

This  idea  of 'seclusion  deserves  some  de- 
velopment here,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  in 
explanation,  give  some  incidents  to  show 
how  the  life  fled  would  make  solitary 
confinement  no  very  terrible  hardship. 

I  had  brought  you,  dear  reader,  down 
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to  recreation  time,  and  suppoainff  that  aa 
we  proceed  to  the  garden  the  &tner  mas- 
ter beckons  to  me,  and  says,  "  A  rolatiye 
wishes  to  see  you  in  the  parlor,  Brother  T' 
"  May  I  go  ?  "  is  my  reply.  "  Yes,  take 
Brother  Leoompte  as  a  companion,"  and 
we  go  to  the  parlor,  where  said  Brother 
Leoompte  sits  like  a  statue  stem  and 
cold,  and  I  endeavor  to  put  my  visitor  at 
ease,  which,  should  it  prove  to  be  a  lady, 
will  be  next  to  impossible.  The  perpe^ 
tual  presence  of  a  third  person  renders  a 
visit  on  both  sides  such  a  bore  that  few 
young  Jesuits  are  much  troubled  in  that 
way.  Beyond  female  relatives,  visits 
would  be  directly  discouraged.  T^or  do 
the  Jesuits  themselves  ever  visit:  they 
never  leave  the  house  vfrithout  a  compan- 
ion, even  for  a  short  distance,  or  on  bu- 
siness.  Whenever  the  Jesuit  mingles  with 
strangers,  he  has  a  witness  of  his  actions ; 
from  the  young  novice  recefving  a  visitor  in 
the  parlor,  to  the  priest  who  goes  to  hear 
the  confession  of  the  dying.  In  the  latter 
case  the  companion  places  himself  so  as  to 
see  but  not  to  hear. 

As  the  reader  may  imagine  this  inter- 
course with  the  world  without  is  such  a 
bore^  that  most  renounce  it  entirely,  and 
seclusion  becomes  as  complete  as  that  of 
a  prisoner  at  Auburn.  However,  there  is 
some  ei^oymcnt  in  accompanymga  priest 
of  the  society  to  the  various  hospitals,  con- 
vents, schools,  and  other  establishments, 
which  have  chapels,  where  mass  is  said. 
The  breakfast  served  up  to  the  father  is  al- 
ways rather  better  than  usual,  and  fruits 
and  other  delicacies  are  not  spared.  The 
companion  comes  in  for  his  share.  Gres- 
set  (for,  after  all,  I  did  not  mention  him 
apropos  of  nothing)  had  a  sweet  tooth, 
it  must  be  avowed:  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  loving  cakes  and  pastry  so  well  as 
sometimes  to  outwit  the  pantler  and 
carry  off  a  supply.  It  happened  once 
that  a  father  going  to  say  mass  at  a  visi- 
tation convent,  took  Gresset  as  his  com- 
panion ;  after  mass  they  were  conducted 
to  a  little  room  beside  the  parlor,  where 
the  table  was  spread  out  most  temptingly  > 
Gresset,  marking  a  roguish  look  in  the 
Mother  Superior's  eyes,  resolved  to  do 
violence  to  his  appetite,  .Imd  refuse  his 
usual  dainties.  Perceiving  this  in  the 
course  of  the  break&st,  she  quizzed  him 
as  unmercifully  as  a  lively  nun  can  do, 
who,  seldom  finding  objects  to  play  off 
her  wit  upon,  seizes  a  new  comer  with 
a  most  merciless  grasp.  Gresset  vowed 
revenge,  and  on  his  return,  composed  his 
inimitable  and  incomparable  poem  of  Vert- 
vert.  Vert-vert  is  a  pet  parrot  in  a  visi- 
tation convent,  and  the  nuns  are  satirized 
so  keenly,  in  the  playful  story  of  the  life 
and  death  of  this  pet,  that  an  apph'cation 


vras  made  to  the  government  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  witty  poem.  Many  of 
his  touches  were  doubtless  scenes  in  his 
own  life,  or  novitiate,  and  I  always 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  nun  who  made 
her  meditation  in  Racine  was  Gresset  him- 
self. 

Frai  Gerundio  (pardon  the  excursion) 
is  a  Spanish  satire  on  the  preachers  of  the 
last  century.  The  hero  is  a  Dominican, 
and  this  work,  like  Vert-vert,  is  a  satire 
the  more  charming,  as  the  writers  com- 
posed their  works  "  avec  pleine  connais- 
sance  du  cause,"  and  unactuated  by  any 
polemical  bias.  One  caper  of  Gerundio's  is 
worth  telling.  Like  the  real  Gresset,  our 
pretended  friar  novice  was  a  not  unfre- 
qucnt,  though  unbidden  visiter  at  the 
pantry,  but  he  had  such  an  Oliver  Twist 
face,  and  was  so  regular  at  his  devotional 
exercises,  that  the  novice-master  was  deaf 
to  the  pantler's  accusations.  Gerundio 
had  not  been  c&M^t flagrante  delicto^  and 
matters  went  on.  One  day,  as  Gerundio 
was  on  his  way  to  the  novice-master's 
room,  to  give  an  account  of  the  pious 
thoughts  which  he  had  experienced  during 
meditation,  he  passed  the  pantry ;  a  basket 
of  eggs  stood  temptingly  by ;  auick  as 
thought  he  seized  several,  and  tnrusting 
them  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  his  ha- 
bit, proceeded  demurely  on.  When  he 
had,  with  many  a  sigh,  recounted  to  his 
superior  his  spiritual  progress,  the  good 
old  father  was  so  channel  that,  in  true 
continental  manner,  he  pressed  his  young 
and  fervent  disciple  to  his  breast.  Lo! 
there  was  a  crackling  sound,  and  see  below 
the  white  woollen  habit  streams  a  yellow- 
ish tide,  very  like  an  incipient  omelet.  The 
murder  is  out :  the  novice-master  stands 
aghast ;  the  pantler's  accusations  are,  then, 
all  true.  Our  wag  was  not,  however,  dis- 
concerted. Heaving  a  deep  sigh  imo  ab 
pectore — *'  Alas !"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  pi- 
ous fraud  is  discovered.  Dear  Father, 
last  night  the  thought  of  my  sins  so  roused 
my  ire  against  my  worthless  body,  that  I 
applied  the  discipline  to  my  shoulaers  so 
vigorously  that  they  are  now  one  livid 
bruise,  raw  and  weltering.  Fearing  that 
if  you  knew  my  excess  you  would  (kprive 
me  of  that  instrument  of  mortification,  I 
was  about  to  prepare  a  dressing  for  them 
to  avoid  discovery."  The  story  took,  the 
old  man's  eyes  brightened,  and  again  press- 
ing his  fervent  novice  to  his  breast  he  sent 
him  on  his  way.  Among  the  young  Je- 
suits I  have  met  many  a  one  capable  of 
such  apiece  of  waggery,  true  successors  of 
old  Rilmdaneira.  who,  in  his  novice  days, 
was  famed  for  leaping  on  the  shoulders  of 
any  novice  or  scholastic,  who  happened 
to  be  before  him  on  the  stairs.  One  day, 
towards  nightfall,  as  he  was  gomg  down  the 
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steps  of  the  professed  house,  he  saw  one  he- 
fore  him  whom  he  mistook  for  a  fellow-no- 
▼ioe ;  he  made  his  leap,  hut,  to  his  surprise 
found  himself  seated  on  the  shoulders  of 
Loyola  himself.  His  hoyish  capers  are 
now  forgotten,  he  is  known  as  the  author 
of  Toluminous  works,  in  which  his  powers 
of  belief  are  so  extensiye,  that,  in  his  own 
day,  wits  changed  his  name  into  Badinera ! 
(silly  tales.) 

But,  reader,  you  may  wish  to  go  to 
recreation ;  well,  let  us  hurry  to  the  gi^en, 
but  observe  the  rules  of  modesty^  which 
decree  that  our  walk  be  slow,  quiet  and 
noiseless,  **nisi  neoessitas  urgcv'  Now, 
though  brought  up  under  the  unheraldic 
banner  of  Freedom,  yclept  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  I  had  nerer  realized  taking  regu- 
larly a  portion  of  each  day  for  recreations 
talking  or  walking,  unless,  indeed,  after 
supper.  Even  this  was  rare  with  me ;  as  a 
student  I  read  hard,  as  they  say  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  when  I  entered  the  novitiate, 
this  period  of  recreation  was  to  me  insuf- 
ferable. The  novices  divide  off  in  trios : 
t^te-it-t^tes  are  discouraged,  as  leading  to 
a  sort  of  party  spirit,  partiality,  criticism, 
ftc.  If,  during  the  recreation,  one  of  a 
party  of  three  is  called  off  the  two  must 
find  a  third,  or  part  and  join  other  groups. 
This  of  course  is  at  first  rather  unpleas- 
ant, but  we  can  get  used  to  any  thing. 
On  certain  days,  especially  Thursdays  and 
holidays,  these  oands  are  not  formed,  and 
novices  group  as  they  please,  and  such 
restrictions  are  not  in  use  at  all,  except  in 
the  novitiate. 

Not  even  oonrersation  is  exempt  firom 
rule.  A  general  congregation,*  as  tne  kind 
of  Senate  of  the  Society  is  called,  onoe 
appointed  Father  Jerome  Nadal  to  lay 
down  in  a  summary  form  the  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  conversation  of  religious  men ; 
ho  drew  up  his  list,  it  was  approved,  and 
is  held  up  to  the  novices  for  observation. 
The  last,  which  b^;ins  '^De  al&s  rebus" 
and  afforded  a  pretty  fair  margin,  was 
most  to  my  taste,  and,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  my  cesthetic  ideas  seemed  to  be 
rather  generally  in  vogue. 

As  a  novice,  this  time  of  recreation  was, 
as  I  have  said,  one  extremely  tedious ;  but 
when  from  an  indolent  novice  I  became  a 
teacher  or  a  student — when,  after  my  hours 
of  teaching  or  deep  close  application  to 
philosophy,  and    especially  my  favorite 

*  TftlklDg  of  General  Gongregatloiis  Mmlads  me  of  a  very  queer  ftot  which  ooeurred  not  mmj  jmn  aince 
in  France.  Among  Uie  depuUe«  who  bed  assembled  at  Borne  was  one  fl-om  England,  not  unknown  In  (he 
United  Stain.  Returning  through  France  he  was  seized  In  the  Inn  of  a  small  country  town  i>j  a  fit  of  apo* 
plezf,  and  died  before  any  relief  could  be  procured.  From  motives  of  precsation  he  bw»  no  papers  to  explais 
his  character,  or  nrufesston,  his  passport  was  a  perfect  enigma,  the  iky  brother  who  had  aocoinpanle<l  him 
knew  not  a  syllable  of  French,  and  all  endeavors  to  ascertnln  any  thing  ttom  him  were  fhiitless.  In  his 
endeavors  to  explain  he  fteouently  used  the  words  General  Oongregatton,  and  the  Fi«noh  official  at  last  oangtat 
at  them  as  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  Maire  called  on  the  Commandant  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  resotved 
to  bury  with  military  honors  the  corpse  of  the  Knglisb  General  Con.  Qrieegion.  The  rcsoltition  was  carried 
out:  to  the  amazement  of  the  lay  brother,  the  Good  Father  had  a  military  Ametal,  and  the  self-satisfied  Hairs 
despatched  to  Paris— Louis  XYIIL  was  Uag--«n  sooonnt  of  the  whole  atfklr,  to  show  his  seal  In  keeping  up  a 
good  understanding  with  En^bad. 


mathematics,  my  whole  frame  was  ex- 
hausted and  my  mind  needed  relief,  then 
indeed,  the  most  insignificant  conversation 
with  others,  for  a  time,  was  a  relief,  and 
well  prepiu^  the  mind  to  resume  its  ap- 
plication. Loyola  was  aware,  by  experi- 
ence, of  the  injury  done  the  nervous  sys- 
tem by  too  long  oontinued  serious  a|^li- 
cation.  Besides  enjoming  on  alL  fixm 
motives  of  health,  some  corporal  labor,  as 
making  their  beds,  sweeping  their  room, 
occasional  attendance  at  table,  he  express- 
ly enjoins  that  no  one  shall  study  for 
more  than  two  hours  at  a  time.  Warren 
%Q  his  Law  Studies,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
advises  the  student  after  a  certain  tame 
given  to  study,  to  get  up  and  give  the 
mind  some  complete  diversion,  as  for  in- 
stance, counting  the  tiles  on  a  neighbor- 
ing roof.  The  celebrated  and  learned 
Jesuit  Petan,  or  Petavius,  observed  the 
rule  of  his  order  in  a  similar  way ;  when 
the  two  hours  were  up^  he  rose  deliberate- 
ly from  his  chair  and  as  deliberately 
twisted  the  chair  around  half  a  doann 
times  on  one  leg,  and  then  sat  down  to  pore 
over  his  work.  Another  father,  less  cele- 
brated, }^ped  then  to  send  his  pen  fiymg 
across  the  room,  go  after  it,  and  havmg 
complied  with  the  rule,  go  to  work  again. 

Let  us  now  suppose  recreation  over: 
the  bell  rings,  the  bands  break  up :  all 
return  to  the  chapel  and  thence  to  their 
rooms,  except  the  two  who  read  and  waited 
at  table,  who,  having  dined  later,  continue 
for  half  an  hour  with  the  lay-brothers. 

It  was  not  my  day  to  read  or  wait,  so 
that  in  a  few  moments  I  was  at  my  table 
again.  There  lies  a  letter,  amid  a  host  of 
post-office  stamps,  round,  and  square,  and 
rectangular,  and  tmncated-rectangular,  I 
can  still  discern  the  dear  old  stamp  ^  Phil- 
adelphia.'' The  seal  is  broken ;  letters  to^ 
or  from  a  Jesuit,  are  first  r^  by  his 
superior.  Had  I  been  brought  up  in  some 
Catholic  coll^  where  the  custom  pre- 
vailed, I  might  have  thought  this  nothing, 
but  to  me,  with  my  American  ideas,  the 
sight  of  the  broken  seal  sent  a  pang  to 
my  heart,  every  time  that  I  received  a 
letter.  Time  never  dulled  this  feeling. 
But  as  I  had  embraced  a  system  of  belief 
not  for  any  appendage,  but  for  its  reasoi>- 
ableness ;  so  I  enteml  the  order  in  order 
to  do  good ;  I  could  submit  to  details. 

The  letter  brings  roe  tidings  from  my 
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ikmily,  and  after  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
hearing  them  speak,  I  think  of  replying. 
I  most  rise,  whisper  to  the  admonitor  the 
place  of  my  destination,  and  repair  silently 
to  the  Fatheivmaster's  room,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  answer  the  letter.  This  ob- 
tained, I  return  to  my  place  and  begin  to 
write, — write  perhaps  what  may  neyer 
reach  those  I  love.  How  melisnred  are 
the  words,  how  carefully  are  the  thoughts 
weighed  that  nothing  may  bring  condem- 
nation. My  letter  ended,  I  leaTe  the 
room  as  before,  and  place  my  unsealed 
letter  in  the  Novioe-master's  hand.  Will 
it  1^  ?  I  know  not,  and  may  never  know. 

This  censorship  of  literary  correspon- 
dence is  not  confined  to  the  novitiate. 
Every  Jesuit  must  submit  his  letters,  and 
this  rule  has  been  more  strictly  observed 
from  the  constant  attacks  made  on  the 
order.  The  whole  Society,  by  a  kind  of 
solidarity,  is  made  in  public  opinion  re- 
sponsible for  the  expressions  of  each  in- 
chvidual.  and  as  "  Dicta  volant  sed  scripta 
manent,''  the  Society  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  from  passing  the  door  of 
their  houses  which  they  may  not  defend 
as  A  body.  • 

One  class  of  letters  alone  is  excepted, 
and  this  exception  is  in  favor  of  personal 
freedom.  No  superior  can  open  a  letter 
to  or  frt>m  one  in  his  house,  from  or  to  a 
higher  superior.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  humblest  lay  brother  and  his 
provincial,  or  the  general,  is  sacred: 
And  one  who  deems  that  his  immediate 
superior  is  unfaur  to  him,  in  any  regard, 
may  write  freely,  and  any  superior  who 
violates  his  rule,  loses  all  power  of  choo»- 
ing  or  being  chosen  to  office  in  the  So- 
ciety. 

Our  afternoon  is  like  the  morning. 
Bodriguez,  manual  labor,  catechetical 
readings,  a  chapter  in  the  Imitation  of 
Ohrist^  all  interspersed  with  freetime^ 
and  closing  with  the  beadsj  that  is,  the 
third  part  of  the  rosary,  terminate  the 
afternoon.  Supper,  with  its  recreation, 
brii^  us  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  when  all 
assemble  in  the  chapel  for  evening  prayers. 
After  this  each  prepares  some  matter  for 
his  morning  meditation,  examines  his  con- 
Bcienoe,  as  in  the  morning,  and  at  nine  all 
are  in  bed. 

Such  is  the  day  of  the  novice.  Many 
of  these  exercises  are  obligatory  on  all 
members  of  the  order,  and  need  not  be  re- 
curred to.  These  are  the  meditation, 
mass,  examens,  beads  and  evening 
prayers,  with  the  recreations.  The  in- 
tervals are  spent  variously  out  of  the  novi- 
tiate ;  the  scholastic  student  has  his  hours 
of  class  and  study;  the  scholastic  teacher 
his ;  the  priest  has  his  mass  to  say,  his  bre- 
viary to  recite,  his  hours  in  the  confessional, 


his  hours  to  visit  the  hospital,  the  prison  or 
the  galleys,  or  the  sick,  or  ailing,  who  in- 
voke his  ministry ;  the  preacher  prepares 
for  the  pulpit ;  the  professor,  or  literary 
man,  is  not  idle.  Each  has  labor,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  it  so  entirely,  that  when 
changes  take  place  from  house  to  house, 
as  constantly  happens,  little  or  no  inter* 
ruption  occurs;  the  new  comer  enters: 
his  duties  are  told  him;  he  enters  his 
room,  begins  his  labors,  if,  newj  or  con- 
tinue them,  if  old,  and  few  visitors  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  one  who  had  been 
in  the  house  but  a  day  from  those  who 
had  been  there  for  years. 

We  have  described  the  day  of  a  reli- 
gious, and  have  said  nothing  of  those  in- 
struments of  mortification,  which,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  untutored,  furnish  as 
fearful  an  armory  as  the  instruments  of 
English  workmanship  and  English  mate- 
rial in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  were 
taken,  the  showman  positively  tells  you, 
from  the  Spanish  Armada.  Now,  in  the  or- 
der we  are  speaking  o^  there  are,  as  the 
rules  expressly  declare,  no  obligatory  acts 
of  external  mortification.  Loyola  thought 
&r  more  of  obedience,  than  of  scourging, 
and  preferred  a  member  who  would  bres^ 
his  self-will,  to  one  who  would  break  his 
bones.  Custom,  however,  has  made  it  al- 
most a  rule  that  the  discipline  should  be 
used  in  the  novitiate  twice  a  week,  gen- 
erally on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
When  England,  after  a  good  sound  thrash- 
ing, by  penal  laws,  had  discarded  the  Ro- 
man Church,  many  words  commonly  in 
use  became  obsolete  with  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and,  as  literature  became  theirs, 
are  omitted  in  dictionaries.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  word  '^  discipline,'' 
which  has,  however,  preserved  its  old 
meaning  in  the  petty  number  of  families 
in  England  that  held  out  in  their  alleg^ 
anoe  to  the  faith  of  Henry  YIIL  and  his 
predecessors.  Now,  what  is  called  a  dis- 
cipline, is, — ^pardon  the  expression, — a 
khid  of  cat-o'nine-tails,  made  of  cord& 
braided  for  the  purpose,  and  fumishea 
with  various  solid  knots  in  the  tails :  a 
steel  wire  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  ex- 
tremity, and  the  discipline  is  then  said  to 
be  armed.  To  use  it.  the  cassock  and 
shirt  are  removed,  and  the  person  strikes 
alternately  over  the  right  and  left  shoul- 
der. In  the  novitiate,  the  Admonitor 
gives  the  signal,  to  begin  and  to  end. 

The  use  of  such  means  of  penance  is 
very  old :  we  are  not  here,  however,  dis- 
cussing any  such  matter.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  tbit  they  have  at  times  met  strong 
opponents,  and  quite  recently  Debregue, 
one  of  the  greatest  medical  men  of  France, 
now  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  has  written 
vigorously  against  the  use  of  the  disci- 
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pline.  To  nervous  persons  it  cannot  but 
be  injurious.  Other  instruments  of  mor- 
tification, chains  and  hair  shirts,  are  used 
by. the  fervent,  when  the  superior  will 
permit  it 

Sunday  is,  to  a  great  extent,  like  an  or- 
dinary day.  The  novices  hear  an  early 
low  mass,  and  attend  neither  high  mass 
nor  vespers.  If  a  sermon  is  preached 
they  go  to  hear  it,  and,  in  the  memoon, 
attend  the  ceremony  commonly  called  the 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

The  catechists  on  this  day,  as  we  have 
said,  go  in  couples  or  trios  to  neighboring 
hamlets,  to  maJce  their  first  essays  in  in- 
stnicting  and  persuading. 

Thur^ay  is  a  day  of  relaxation,  and, 
when  the  weather  permits,  is  spent  in 
walking.  The  most  agreeable  rambles 
of  my  life  were  amid  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  clear,  bracing  air, 
which  prevent  all  fatigue.  At  every  step 
the  view  changes  as  you  advance ;  roclu 
constantly  hide  or  reveal  new  charms  in 
the  valley  helow,  and  naught  is  constant 
but  stem  St.  Bernard  in  the  distance. 

They  have  now  resumed  the  ordinary 
life  in  the  novitiate.  At  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  the  postulant  was 
put  to  three  tests,  called  the  three  experi* 
ments;  and  if  he  could  not  submit  to 
these,  it  was  vain  to  seek  entrance.  These 
were,  a  month  spent  in  the  kitchen,  a 
month  spent  in  the  hospitals  serving  the 
sick,  and  a  month  spent  on  a  pilgrimage, 
made  of  course  without  money. 

Before  taking  these  up,  we  may  say 
something  of  the  personal  poverty  of  the 
members.  They  have,  and  can  have,  no 
money  or  property  at  their  own  disposal ; 
they  can  give  and  receive  nothing ;  leav- 
ing the  house  on  a  journey,  tiiey  receive 
the  necessary  money,  and,  on  reaching  their 
destination,  pay  over  the  balance:  on 
changing  from  house  to  house,  they  can- 
not take  even  their  clothing  without  per- 
mission. 

This  is  not  the  only  efiect  of  pov- 
erty. In  Catholic  countries,  novices  and 
professed  fathers  are  frequently  sent  to 
beg,  and  every  house  has  its  stories  of 
the  queer  mishaps  which  have  befidlen 
these  mendicants.  A  young  novice  of  a 
high  family  at  Rome  was  once  trudging 
along  with  his  good-sized  sack  on  his 
shoulders,  when  his  brother  espied  him. 
Now,  sooth  to  say,  that  brother  of  his 
would  as  soon  have  seen  a  beggar  in 
earnest  as  a  Jesuit  He  looked  around, 
and,  to  his  huge  glee,  saw  a  baker  draw- 
ing hot  bread  mm,  his  ov«i ;  throwing 
down  a  piece  of  money,  ^  Here,  good  man,'' 
said  he,  *^  you  see  that  novioe :  when  he 
comes,  be  charitable,  and  fill  his  bag  with 
your  hottest,  crispest  bread."    On  this, 


he  stole  out ;  and  wben  the  novice,  whose 
modest,  downcast  eyes  had  prevented  his 
seemg  all  this,  came  up,  the  baker  called 
him,  and,  professing  his  great  love  for  re- 
ligious orders  in  general,  and  the  Jesuits 
in  particular,  filled  the  bag  as  he  had 
been  (Erected.  Our  poor  novice  started ; 
the  weather  was  warm ;  the  sack  was  a 
perfect  oveh ;  his  right  shoulder  was  soon 
fairly  blistered ;  he  changed  it  to  the  left 
but  all  in  vain ;  the  tears  were  soon  forced 
b^  pain  from  his  eves,  as  they  were  from 
his  brother's  by  laughter.  Throw  the 
bread  away  he  could  not ;  it  would  be  a 
fearfy  violation  of  holy  poverty;  and 
bum  or  no  bum,  on  he  went 

Freaks  of  this  kind  are  so  frequently 
played  ofi^,  that  the  mere  b^ging  is  no- 
thing to  the  mortification  occasioned  by 
being  made  ridiculous. 

*^Q  habot  pftnpertM  dnrins  in  m 
Qnun  quod  ridieoloe  homines  fitdt^" 

might  have  been  written  by  a  poor  novioe 
instead  of  by  an  old  pagan  under  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth. 

As  to  the  experiments,  that  of  the  hos- 
pitals i»  now  scarcely  practicable ;  times 
have  altered  since  the  days  of  Loyola  and 
Xavier :  the  kitchen  still  remains  ;  and 
some,  by  no  means  all,  are  still  put  to  the 
test  The  pilgrimage  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries remains :  but  now  all  cannot  enjoy 
this.  At  Rome  the  same  spirit  of  humor 
rules  in  this  as  in  many  other  of  their  ex- 
ercises. A  party  of  novices  will  be  sent 
each  with  a  letter  to  some  clergyman  in 
the  suburbs,  and  each  supposing  it  to  con- 
tain directions  as  to  the  shrine  to  which 
he  i§  to  go.  Many  of  them,  however,  like 
an  April  letter,  request  that  the  young 
man  be  sent  back.    Those  who  make  the 

fnlgrimage  go  in  couples ;  for  meals  and 
edging  they  rely  entirely  on  the  charity 
of  the  people ;  sometimes  a  surly  old  wo- 
man will  refuse  them  a  crust  or  a  comer  at 
night ;  but  this  is  little.  My  pilgrimage 
was  a  delightful  one  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
hermits  at  Einseidlen,  the  church  in  which 
Zuin^ius  officiated  before  he  b^an  to 
dogmatize.  It  was  a  famous  shrine  be- 
fore his  day,  and  is  still  visited  by  hordes 
of  pilgrims,  who  come  by  villages,  thread- 
ing the  rivers  in  their  boats,  and  the  roads 
with  their  regular  files,  always  enlivened 
by  music.  T%e  vacations  of  the  schools 
yearly  give  rise  to  pilgrimages,  and,  if  as 
pleasant  as  mine,  must  be  agreeable  in- 
deed. 

Such,  reader  dear,  is  scMne  idea,  new  I 
hope,  if  much  discursive,  of  life  in  the 
hM»t  of  Loyola. 

My  personal  adventures,  when  my  novi- 
tiate had  ended,  will  now,  if  not  too  tedious, 
be  ofiered  to  while  away  an  idle  hour. 
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THE   ORCHESTRA:    JULLIEN. 


MJULLIEN,  like  all  innoyators,  is  a 
•  man  of  mind.  His  powers  are  those 
of  a  leader.  A  leader  in  military  life  is  a 
character  which  has,  under  the  barbar- 
isms thus  far  degrading  every  country,  our 
own  not  excepted,  been  the  tnan  or  all 
others  who  has  claimed  and  received  popu- 
lar suffrages  3  and,  up  to  this  time,  artists, 
savans,  inventors,  and  projectors,  have 
sneaked  like  lacqueys  round  his  person, 
accepting  his  favors  as  an  imperial  master, 
or  joining  in  the  roar  of  a  presidential  eleo- 
tion,  when  all  the  values  and  splendors 
of  civic  and  intellectual  service  are  cast 
rudely  and  contemptuously  aside.  The 
arts  of  peace  have  their  leaders  which  re- 
quire, to  say  the  least,  equal  povrers  of 
direction  with  those  of  the  field  ;  and  al- 
though the  ignorant  or  the  polite  rabble 
may  not  recognize  the  fiict,  the  qualities  of 
a  first-rate  musical  leader  are  as  rare  as 
those  of  the  director  of  battles ;  requiring 
as  much  finesse,  energy^  endurance,  com- 
prehensiveness, action,  diversity,  as  bloody 
heroship ;  to  which  must  be  add^  sensi- 
bility and  romance,  lyrical  taste  and  feel- 
ing, that  do  not  belong  to  the  trade  of 
havoc. 

In  assuming  this  rank  for  M.  Jullien, 
we  mean  to  be  serious.  We  mean,  simply 
and  directly,  to  throw  out  hints,  when 
necessary,  to  the  reader,  as  to  the  real 
qualifications  of  lyrical  leadership,  and 
thus  seek  to  extend  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  High  Art 

Our  notice  shall  give  first  some  rough 
biographical  details  of  M.  Jullien's  life : 
then,  some  account  of  the  music  which  he 
plays;  and  to  this  we  shall  add  a  brief 
remark  on  the  components  of  an  orchestra^ 
detailing  the  qualities,  capacities,  and  oom- 
bmations  of  the  instruments,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  with  extremely  limited  means  of 
musical  notation.  As  many  persons  who 
read  music  never  trouble  their  heads  about 
an  orchestra,  a  hasty  analysis  of  one  may 
neither  be  unprofitable  nor  uninterestmg, 
but  may  superinduce  a  more  positive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  as  a  noble  entity, 
a  great  institution,  a  magnificent  evidence 
of  intellect  and  genius: 

To  begin  with  our  narrative: — ^The 
&ther  of  M.  Jullien  was  band-master  in 
the  Swiss  guard  prior  to  the  French  revo- 
lution. When  his  regiment  was  mas- 
■acred,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  evade 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  Clearing  the 
boundaries  of  France,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome  and  became  one  of  the  pope's  body- 
guard. He  married  there;  so  the  sub- 
ject of  our  notice  is  half  Italian  in  his  de- 
nent    In  infancy  our  M.  Jullien  did  not 


like  music ;  but  at  the  a^  of  nine  years 
he  showed  such  aptitude  m  singing  that 
he  was  exhibited  as  a  prodigy,  by  his 
father,  in  various  provincial  towns  of  the 
South  of  France.  He  lost  his  voice,  how- 
ever, and  then  took  to  the  study  of  the 
violin.  He  very  soon  excelled  on  this, 
and  played  at  concerts  in  Italy.  His 
father  luterward  fixed  himself  at  Mar- 
seilles, and,  with  his  son,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Admiral  de  Ciguy,  entered  the 
fleet  of  the  Levant,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  Young  Jullien  sub- 
sequently enlisted  as  a  soldier ;  so  it 
would  seem  that  his  worldly  afiiurs  were 
not  prosperous.  His  regiment  being  on 
the  Piedmontese  frontier,  he  deserted  in 
order  to  see  his  mother.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  colonel,  who,  being  a  hu- 
mane man,  and  sympathizing  as  a  father 
in  the  filial  feeling  of  Jullien,  procured 
his  exemption  from  a  military  execution. 

Not  long  after  this  he  purchased  his 
dischai^  and  proceeded  to  Paris.  There 
he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  his  talents  secured  him  the  special 
regards  of  Cherubini,  who  privately  direct- 
ed his  musical  studies.  When  his  course 
was  completed,  he  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  certain  public  concerts,  which  gave 
him  celebrity.  Subsequently,  he  proceeded 
to  England,  and  some  twelve  years  ago 
turned  Drury  Lane  Theatre  into  a  prome- 
nade concert  room.  This  was  a  genial 
innovation  in  art.  The  Timee  news- 
paper acknowledges  the  great  services  of 
•M.  Jullien  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of 
view  in  thus  putting  fine  music  within  the 
hearing  and  consideration  of  the  masses, 
elevating  their  taste,  suggesting  new 
thoughts  and  afibrding  fresh  occupation 
for  their  leisure  moments ;  diminishing  the 
attraction  of  coarse  habits,  and  proving 
thus  a  moral  guide  and  instructor. 

A  prson  so  educated  as  M.  Jullien, 
woula  necessarily  be  capable  of  directii^ 
any  and  every  style  of  music,  and  his 
talent  led  him  to  give  all  styles,  from 
the  waltz  to  the  symphony.  The  waltz 
of  this  century  is  generallv  spoken  lightly 
of  in  ordinary  criticism,  but  it  is  as  per- 
fect a  poem  as  the  lyrics  of  Pindar, 
and,  written  by  first-rate  composers,  is  a 
circle  of  beauty  complete  in  its  parts :  not 
long,  but  rich;  not  solemn,  but  full  of 
grace,  dignity  and  love.  The  very  move- 
ment of  three  steps  to  the  bar,  one  ac- 
cented and  two  unaccented,  gives  a  richo- 
chetting  proportion  that  is  indescribably 
graceful,  compared  with  the  double  tramp 
of  the  ordinary  march  or  quadrille.  Then, 
too,  the  intense  accents  of  the  modem 
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school,  the  rainbow  archings  of  the  tio- 
linism  of  the  orchestra,  the  dazzling  rapi- 
dity of  the  small  flute,  the  clarinet  the 
comet, — all  afford  as  lar^,  or  larger  scope 
for  genius  than  much  serious  music,  whose 
dignity  is  dulness,  and  whose  sacredness 
is  the  blind,  stereotyped  admiration  of 
mere  phantoms. 

The  waltz  as  now  peHbrmed  by  great 
orchestras  under  leaders  like  Musard, 
Strauss,  Lanner,  and  Jullien,  is  a  lyric, 
specially  marking  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  embraces  instrumentation,  melody,  har- 
mony, double  counter-point,  imitations, 
progress,  climax,  and  a  general  dramatic 
drift  and  scope,  that  would  adorn  the  best 
symphony,  but  which  are  not  discovered 
by  trumpery  criticism,  because  coming 
without  a  swelling  and  swaggering  name. 
This  style  of  music,  which  is  exactly 
rhy thmed,  each  eight  bars  correspondmg  to 
four  lines  of  poetry,  and  answering  the 
symmetrical  exigencies  of  the  huinan  neart 
by  some  mystic  law  yet  unpenetrated,  ex- 
posing in  rapid  utterance  every  shade  of 
passion  and  emotion,  bringing  in  broadest 
contrast  the  dazzling  and  unequalled  splen- 
dors of  a  richly  endowed  modem  orches- 
tra— ^at  one  moment,  the  fierce  and  blasting 
roar  of  a  company  of  artists  discoursing 
from  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  ana 
tubas,  either  in  stem  unisons  or  ponderous 
harmonies — at  another,  the  sober  utterings 
of  the  bassoon,  the  sentimental  wail  of  the 
hautboy,  the  aristocratic  brilliancy  of  the 
clarionet,  and  the  feathery  spray  of  the 
flute — at  another  the  whir  of  fiercely  jab- 
bering drums,  or  the  resonant  crash  of 
colossal  cymbals,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  the  sequence  of  the  feminine  or 
angelic  portion  of  the  orchestra,  the  vast 
structure  of  violinism  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation stone,  from  the  harmonic  innocence 
of  the  highest  note  to  the  black  terrors  of 
the  lowest — ^these  great  orchestral  divi- 
sions, separately  and  partially,  or  wholly 
combined,  are  all  lavished  with  the  ex- 
uberant nand  of  passionate  and  heroic 
genius,  in  the  constraction  of  the  waltz  of 
this  epoch. 

The  diffusive  and  unequalled  popularity 
of  the  modem  dancing  music  has  been  the 
chief  reason  of  the  success  of  M.  Jullien, 
and  through  the  opening  wedge  of  its  at- 
tractions, he  has,  in  England.  (&awn  public 
attention  to  instrumental  music.  While 
making  this  branch  of  composition  a  pro- 
minent attraction  of  his  concerts,  he  has 
presented,  in  connection  with  it,  evenr 
other  school  of  instrumental  music,  wiu 
equal  breadth  and  dept^  of  perception. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Jul- 
lien comes  to  this  country  because  his 
popularity  is  waning  or  wasted  in  Eng- 
land.   We  are  thus  assured  to  the  con- 


trary in  the  leading  journal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain: 

'*The  season  just  expired  has  been  as 
remarkahle  for  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  the  peribrmances  as  any  of  its  predeces- 
ion,  and  has  attracted  even  a  larger  and  a 
more  .constant  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  in  spite  of  a  succession  of  bad 
weatner,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  majority  of  speculations.  It  cannot^ 
therefore,  be  said  ot  M.  Jullien,  that  he  goes 
after  havine  exhausted  his  public  in.  this 
country.  He  goes  in  the  meridian  of  his 
popularity;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  will  be  as  mncn  a  favorite 
when  he  comes  back  as  he  has  been  up  to 
the  present  moment.  M.  Jullien*s  reputa- 
tion IS  less  ephemeral  than  some  people  are 
disposed  to  think.  He  has  not  been  simply 
a  director  of  promenade  concerts :  he  has 
not  merely  studied  to  amuse  the  masses 
(although  his  interests  miffht  have  been 
supposed  to  lean  entirely  in  Uiat  direction) ; 
he  has  done  his  best  to  improve  them.    The 

f>rogre8S  in  music  in  England,  during  the 
ast  fifteen  years  has  been  remarkable.  How 
far  M.  Jullien  has  had  a  hand  in  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  It  is  enough  that 
he  has  been  able  to  provide  one  of  the  best 
entertainments  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
at  a  price,  which,  until  his  time,  was  wholly 
unprecedented,  and  that  he  has  inereased 
its  attraction  and  maintained  its  popula- 
rity season  after  season,  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  and  last,  not  leasts  that  with  the  ut- 
most discretion  and  least  poesible  obtroaive- 
ness,  he  has  continued  to  render  it  a  means 
of  gradually  familiarizing  the  multitude 
with  the  masterpieces  of  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful art,  which  for  a  long  period  had  been 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  privileged  few. 
Some  years  ago,  what  is  called  an  'ama- 
teur of  music*  was  by  no  means  so  com- 
men  as  at  the  present  day ;  probably  not 
one  out  of  twenty  at  that  time  knew  the 
difference  between  a  bassoon  and  a  trom- 
bone. The  case  is  now  very  different: 
tbere  are  amateurs  of  mueic  every  where, 
and  the  various  instruments  of  which  &n 
orchestra  is  composed  are  becoming  as  in- 
dividually known  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  of 
the  crowd  as  the  harp,  the  piano,  and  the 
fiddle.  This  is  alone  a  great  step ;  acquaint- 
ance with  materials  leads  to  the  estimation 
of  results ;  he  who  has  learned  to  distinguish 
the  instrument!  of  the  orchestra  has  made 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  understandings 
a  symphony,**  etc 

The  leader  is  not  alone.  His  staff  is 
with  him.  Concerto  players  on  every 
orchestral  instrument,  who  number  up- 
wards of  a  score.  Eminent  in  vktories 
gamed  on  the  fields  of  Apollo,  they  oome 
here  to  fight  their  batUes  over  again. 
Welcome  all!  Welcome  interpreters  of 
language  without  words,  of  phrases  that 
suggest  every  thmg  and  prove  nothing :  of 
the  voice  of  valor  without  boasting,  of  love 
without  jealousy,  of  imagination  without 
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fidsehood,  of  reHgion  without  bigotry,  of 
eternity  without  retribution.  Welcome 
great  lyrical  artists,  whose  fame  has  filled 
£urope !  How  many  dreary  hours  have 
been  lightened  by  you!  How  many  thou- 
sands have  listened  to  your  melodious 
breathings !  How  many  pulses  have  quick- 
ened under  your  inspiring  numbers  1 

Among  the  twenty-six  leading  players 
who  accompany  Jullien  from  Europe,  the 
most  distmguished  are  Bottesinion  the 
Contrabass,  Beichert  the  Flute.  Wuille, 
Clarinet,  CoUinet  the  Flageolet  Hughes 
on  the  Ophicleide,  Koenig  on  the  Comet 
These,  and  some  of  the  others,  have 
no  superiors  in  Europe.  The  remain- 
der of  the  performers  have  been  en- 
gaged by  Jullien  from  among  the  splendid 
body  of  resident  musicians  of  New- York, 
and  all  these  are  worthy  to  form  part  of 
any — the  best  orchestra.  The  "number 
of  M.  JuUien's  orchestra  is  one  hundred 
and  two.  They  are  distributed  as  follow : 
3  flutes ;  1  flageolet ;  2  hautboys ;  2 
clarionets;  2  bassoons;  4  trumpets;  3 
comets;  4  horns;  4  trombones;  2 
ophicleides ;  2  pairs  of  kettle  drums ;  5 
snare  drums ;  1  pair  of  cymbals ;  1  bass- 
drum;  17  first  violins ;  16  second  violins ; 
12  violas;  10  violoncellos,  and  11  double 
basses. 

The  improvement  in  the  fabrication  of 
musical  instruments  is  as  good  a  test  as 
any  other  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 
We  enjoy  a  musical  instrument  perfectly 
played  upon,  and  without  thinking  any 
too  much  of  the  hard  toil  necessary  to 
establish  such  skill,  we  seldom  think  at 
all  of  the  immense  labor  through  succeft- 
sive  ages,  necessary  to  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  such  a  medium  of  sound  and  ex- 
pres^OD.  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
mechanical  agfencies,  equally  with  the 
mathematical  and  lyrical  grandeurs  of  his 
calling,  the  artist  finds  its  dignity.  The 
most  subtle  cunning  in  wood,  iron,  brass, 
copper,  gold,  ivory — and  not  only  in  the 
forms  of  physical  beauty  which  belong  to 
the  painter's  or  sculptor's  skill,  but  in  the 
intangible  glories  of  sonorous  combinations 
exactly  balanced,  and  derived  from  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  from^the  Omnipo- 
tent Voice  as  it  courses  through  the  Uni- 
verse— these  all  are  involved  in  the  &bri- 
cation  of  musical  instruments.  How 
gradual  has  been  the  growth  of  the  artisr 
tic  ingenuity  necessary  to  the  production 
of  these  instraments  may  be  judged  fit>m 
the  single  fact,  that  the  Piano-Forte  has 
undeigone  eight  hundred  distinct  changes 
of  combination,  proportion  and  shape: 
these  do  not  include  the  special  fancies  of 
this  or  that  maker,  but  the  steps  of  im- 
provement simply.  A  history,  therefore, 
-of  thtf  Piano-Forte  would  fill  a  large 
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volume.  So,  too,  in  writing  of  the  Violin, 
it  would  require  many  pages  to  trace 
the  various  changes  from  savage  or  bar- 
barous attempts  at  its  formation,  to  the 
great  and  magical  mimic  of  humanity, 
with  its  four  little  strings,  each  one  under 
the  hand  of  a  master,  sobbing  with  the 
anguish  of  a  breaking  heart,  or  bounding 
with  the  pulse  of  delectated  love. 

The  individual  distinctive  beauty  of 
each  instrument  singly  taken,  and  in  its 
combination,  forms  a  world  of  beauty. 
But  what  attention  is  ordinarily  paid  to 
an  orchestra  ?  What  means  ^re  taken  to 
inspire  a  love  of  its  resources  1  What  can 
^neralization  do  without  the  practical 
illustration  necessary  to  understand  it  7 

Art  must  not  be  approached  as  a  mere 
amusement.  There  lies  the  error.  Art 
is  advertised  in  the  newspapers  along  with 
knife-swallowers.  fire-eaters,  magic-trick- 
sters, and  low  farce,  as  an  amusement 
But  not  so  will  God  inspire  the  artist. 
He  must  shut  himself  in  his  closet  ancl 
commune  with  the  spirit  of  Beauty  and 
Truth,  and  then  can  he  discourse  with  a 
tongue  of  fire — then  can  his  language  be 
myriad-formed,  then  can  he  wield  the 
lyre  with  prophetic  inspiration. 

When  we  look  at  the  culminated 
splendors  of  Grecian  Art,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  a  Parthenon,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  grace  and  strength  go  toge- 
ther, and  that  the  beauty  of  the  base 
is  commensurate  with  its  evident  ability 
to  sustain  the  pillar,  and  that  of  the  pillar 
to  sustain  the  whole  building.  In  looking 
at  an  orchestra,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
same  necessities  of  proportion.  An  or- 
chestra has  certain  requirements  equally 
consistent  with  force  and  beauty.  Nothing 
but  an  uncultivated  taste  can  dispense 
with  the.se.  When  the  advertisements 
speak  of  a  grand  orchestra,  they  are  al' ' 
most  invariably  devoid  of  truth.  The 
smallest  number  of  a  grand  orchestra  is 
sixty,  and  then  the  hall  wherein  they 
play  should  not  be  very  large.  Eighty  and 
upwards,  however,  are  necessary  to  the 
greatest  eflects.  An  orchestra  of  eighty 
was  only  heard  on  three  occa.sions  last 
winter  in  this  city,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
national  history,  a  smaller  number  than 
that  having  been  the  limit  theretofore. 
M.  JuUien's  orchestra,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  two  performers,  is  the  largest, 
therefore,  yet  heard  in  this  city,  or 
country. 

The  centre  of  the  orchestra — that 
which  round  all  the  rest  revolves,  is  the 
stringed  instruments — that  is,  the  viohns. 
▼iolas,  violoncellos,  and  double  basses. 
The  harmonies  and  efifectsof  these  stringed 
instruments,  find  their  original  model 
in  the  treatment  of  four  solo  stringed  in- 
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struments ;  two  Tiolms,  a  Tiola,  and  a 
violoncello,  gtving  perfect  haimony,  and 
building  up  the  school  of  quartet  music 
Ail  the  notes  that  are  found  in  the  or- 
^•liL'stra,  and  a  few  more,  can  be  counted 
in  the  piano-forte  of  seven  octares. 

Sound  in  music,  is  caused  by  equal  yi- 
brations.  The  lowest  note  of  the  grand 
organ  gives  thirty-two  vibrations  in  each 
second  of  time.  Eight  notes,  or  an  octave 
above  that,  gives  the  lowest  bass  note  of  a 
seven  octave  piano-forte.  A  string  of  just 
half  the  proportions  of  this  lowest  note, 
will  give  twice  its  vibrations,  which  are 
5ixty-four  to  the  second,  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Another 
string  of  half  the  proportions  of  this  gives 
another  octave  above,  marked  by  double 
the  last  number  of  vibrations,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  ftfty-six.  So  going  on  halving 
the  proportions  of  the  stnngs,  we  get  dou- 
ble the  vibrations  thus:  04,  128,  256, 
512,1024,2048,4096,8192.  These  ma- 
then^atical  proportions  arc  conformable  to 
the  djlaims  of  music  as  a  science.  Tubes 
meaajured  in  the  same  proportion  produce 
the  «anie  results  of  grave,  medium,  and 
acuti  octaves.    So.  too,  the  pipe  of  the  ho- 

roice.    The  larger  the  string,  or  tube, 

•aver  or  deeper  the  sound,  and  the 
rse.     Hence  the  deep  voice  of  man, 

ired  with  the  high  tones  of  woman, 
[e  piping  treble  of  childhood.    Sexual 

moes  in  voice  are  based  on  octaves, 
octaves  differ  in  pitch,  but  they  are 

ithetic  unisons — an  identity  with  a 
diffe^*ence,  if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed. 
The  masculine  voice  singing  a  note  or  air, 
givQB  it  actually  an  octave  below  the  femi- 
nine voice.  The  differences  in  the  pitch 
of  instruments  are  simply  imitations  of  the 
pitch  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  value 
of  an  instrument  is  its  resemblance  to  the 
expression  of  the  voice.  Hence  the  supe- 
riority of  the  violin  family  of  instruments. 
Without  instruments,  however,  the  grand 
mathematical  truths  of  music  could  never 
have  been  discovered,  nor  the  world  know 
that  a  science  as  wide  as  that  which  cal- 
culates an  eclipse,  or  draws  a  parallax,  lies 
in  the  tremblings  of  a  violin  string. 

The  in.struments  of  thfe  Creator,  the 
different  voices,  the  Bass^  Baritone,  Tenor 
for  the  masculine;  and  the  Contralto, 
Mezzo-Soprano,  and  Soprano,  for  the  femi- 
nine, are  the  originals,  then,  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  orchestral  instruments,  howev- 
er, are  more  copious  in  mere  notes,  while 
so  much  inferior  in  tone  to  the  voice. 

When  a  composer  wishes  to  write  for 
the  orchestra,  he  takes  music  paper  with 
a  large  number  of  musical  staves,  or 
groups  of  five  parallel  lines  on  them.  He 
divides  the  musical  measures,  each  one  of 
equal  time,  by  drawing  down  lines  at  right 


angles  to  the  five  line  staves.  This  is 
called  scoring ;  hence  the  term  Score  or 
Full  Score.  The  various  instroments 
occupy  different  staves,  which  sometimes 
are  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  on  a  page ; 
and  the  labor  of  the  composer,  therefore, 
in  writing  out  the  notes  of  each  part  may 
be  taken  as  much  more  arduous  than  tli^ 
work  of  the  literary  man.  As  for  the 
power  to  combine  all  the  somtids  of  the  in- 
struments in  his  mind's  ear,  and  know  be- 
forehand how  each  one  wiU  come  forth  se- 
parately and  together — ^that  is  a  gift,  and 
can  never  be  taught.  The  best  ntode  of 
grouping  the  instruments  is  as  follows ; 
first  wooden  wind  instruments — then 
brass — then  pulsatile — ^then  stringed.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  the  following  list  of 
instruments  written  on  a  sheet  of  mnsic 
paper,  each  one  followed  by  its  notes,  and 
the  wh<51e  divided,  as  described  above,  by 
vertical  lines,  marking  the  measure,  and 
he  will  have  the  score,  from  which  the 
leaded  is  enabled  to  tell  what  each  man  in 
the  orchestra  is  doing,  and  how  he  is  to 
be  directed: 

Small  or  Octave  Flute ;  Grand  Flute ; 
Hautboys;  Clarionets ;  Bassoons ;  Trum- 
pets, Horns;  Trombones  i  Tubas;  Kettle 
brums;  Bass  Drum;  Yii^ins;  Violas; 
Violoncellos ;  Double  Basses. 

When  a  composer  has  written  out  his 
score,  it  is  the  business  of  the  copyist  to 
extract  each  separate  part  from  the  mass, 
so  that  tl)e  flute  player  shall  only  have  his 
part  on  his  desk,  the  hautboy  player  only 
his  part,  and  so  on.  This  often  requires 
much  skill,  and  good  copyists  are  rare. 
Among  the  nuisters  of  their  profession  in 
this  city  may  be  cited  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
Meyer,  and  Mr.  Unger,  who  are  almost 
infallible  in  whatever  intricacy  of  detaiL 
The  human  voice  is  much  more  generally 
mider  than  over  two  octaves,  while  the 
range  of  instruments  is  more  than  that, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following: — The 
lowest  G  on  a  seven  octave  piano*forte,  or 
the  fifth  note  from  the  last,  is  the  lowest 
note  of  the  double  bass.  In  the  orchestra 
seldom  over  two  octaves  are  used  for  the 
double  bass.  The  pitch  of  the  violoncello 
is  one  octave  above  the  double  bass,  but 
as  it  has  four  strings,  or  one  string  more 
than  the  double  bass,  it  really  be^s  on 
C,  four  notes  above  the  lowest  note  of  the 
double  bass.  It  can  play  three  octaTes 
and  upwards.  The  viola  is  precisely  one 
octave  in  pitch  above  the  violoncello,  and 
gives  from  C  three  octaves  and  upwards^ 
The  violins  are  a  fifth  above  the  viola, 
and  give  from  G  three  octaves  and  up- 
wards. The  octave  fiute  is  one  octave 
higher  than  the  grand  flute,  which  be- 
gins on  C,  four  notes  above  the  lowest 
note  of  the  violin,  and  gives 
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tares  above.     The  hautboy  gives  two 
octaves  and  a  half  beginning  on  the  same 
C.    The  clarionets  b^n  six  notes  lower 
than  the  hautboys,  and  go  over  three  oc- 
taves.   The  bassoons  have  the  same  pitch 
as  the  violoncello.    The  trumpet  begins 
generally  on  the  G  of  the  violin,  and  gives 
about  two  octaves.    The  horns  are  an  oc- 
tave below  the  trumpet.    The  trombones 
are  three,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass ;  answering 
to  the  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  voice,  but 
with  greater  compass.     The  tubas    or 
sax    horns    answer    in    pitch    to  other 
brass  insirument*;.    There  are  some  other 
instruments,  such  as  the  English  horn, 
which  is  a  larger  hautboy.    There  is  also 
a  bass  clarionet,  and  a  double  bass  bassoon. 
The  tympani,  or  kettle  drums,  are  tuned 
to  the  first  and  fifth  of  the  scale,  being  the 
intervals  most  in  demand.    For  example, 
in  the  scale  of  C— namely,  0,  D,  E,  P,  G, 
A,  B — the  kettle  drums  would  be  C,  G : 
m  the  scale  of  G — namely,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F — they  would  be  G,  D ;  and  so  with 
other  scales.    The  wind  instruments  can 
give  but  one  note  at  a  time ;  but  the  vio- 
lin can  give    two  notes,  and    three  or 
four  if  the  bow  be  drawn  suddenly  across 
the  string,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  se- 
quence of  the  notes  stands  in  the  place  of 
a  simultaneous  expression.    It  is  usual  in 
an  orchestra  to  have  but  two  flutes,  two 
hautboys,  two  clarionets,  two  bassoons, 
two  trumpets,  four  horns,  two  or  three 
trombones,  one  pair  of  drums :  but  the 
stringed  instruments  to  this  proportion 
may  be  forty  violins,  twenty  violas,  thirty 
violoncellos  and  double  basses ;  these  more 
or  less.    All  classical  music,  which  means 
music  of  a  certain  age  and  rank,  is  so 
written  for  the  orchestra  since  the  time  of 
Haydn's  later  works,  except  that  in  them 
but  two  horns  are  written,  and  the  trom- 
bones seldom.    The  ability  of  performers 
to  do  more  and  better  things  on  their  in- 
struments, has  greatly  increased  during 
this  century.    In  HandePs  time  orches- 
tration was  miserably  poor:  his  scores,  as 
such,  have  but  feeble  interest.  Haydn  ad- 
vanced it  immensely.    Rossini  added  to 
its  powers.    The  solo  performances  of  in- 
struments in  overtures  was  never  really 
brilliant  up  to  Rossini's  courageous  innova- 
tion. There  is,  for  example,  no  prominent 
solo  writing  in  Don  Giovanni,  by  Mozart ; 
it  is  smooth  and  elegant  generalization. 
Rossini  was  the  first  to  write  for  four 
horns  in  an  overture ;  the  effect  is  surpass- 
ing when  we  use  the  improved  instru- 
ments, with  valves  giving  all  the  halftones. 
The  violin  school  was  vastly  roused  by 
Paganini;  and  the  piano-innovations  of 
Thalberg,  and  Liszt^  are  copies  of  the  im- 
mense graspings  and  combinations  of  the 
great  Italian's  genius.    Beethoven  intro- 


duced new  effects  for  the  violoncello  giving 
it  a  singing  or  passionate  cantabile  ex- 
pression. Clarionets  were  not  introduced 
mto  English  orchestras  till  about  1780. 
Flutes  have  been  much  improved,  and.  in- 
deed, excepting  violins,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  name  an  instrument  that  has 
not  been  regenerated  within  a  few  years. 
As  cities  grow  in  size,  and  players  increase 
in  number,  it  will  be  possible  to  break  in 
upon  the  old  conventionalisms  of  the  or- 
chestra more  and  more.  For  certain  effects 
there  might  be  twenty  flutes,  thirty  trum- 
pets, forty  clarionets,  and  so  forth.  Military 
bands  have  been  improved  prodigiously 
of  late  years.  Besides  comets,  tubas, 
etc.,  there  is  the  improvement  of  num- 
bers, many  of  the  Austrian  military 
bands  now  number  eighty  to  one  hundred 
players.  We  once  heard  all  the  bands  of 
Paris  play  together,  cd  fresco  ;  amount- 
ing to  1800  performers.  The  bands  in 
this  country  are  yet  too  small,  though 
their  improvement  under  Dodworth  and 
Noll  has  quite  equalled  our  progress  in 
other  things. 

The  orchestra,  however,  having  string- 
ed and  bowed  instruments,  possesses  the 
great  point  of  expression.  The  reader 
having  followed  us  through  our  analysis, 
may  judge  of  the  skill  and  talent  required 
to  direct  such  a  vast  body  of  musicians,  so 
that  they  shall  speak  to  the  life  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer ;  observing  the 
nicest  points  of  intonation,  and  the  most 
flexible  requirements  of  musical  coloring ; 
that  they  shall 'at  one  moment  be  like  an 
infant's  breathing,  and  the  next  like  a 
tropical  storm ;  at  one  moment  like  the 
sigh  of  love,  at  the  next  like  the  crash  of 
armed  hosts ;  or  that  they  shall,  as  the 
ocean  tempest,  begin  from  a  cloud  no  big^ 
ger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  little  by  little 
augment  in  intensity — crescendo  poco  a 
poco— until  they  boil  over  in  lyrical  wrath 
— strike,  foam,  and  thunder  aloft  until  the 
concave  rings  and  the  ground  shakes.  Or, 
that  during  whole  hours  they  shall  follow 
all  the  caprices,  whims,  and  zig-zag  of  the 
singer  on  the  stage ;  seconding  every  word, 
never  too  loud  or  too  feeble,  but  always 
lieges  to  musical  order  and  law.  So  to 
dimst  them  requires  the  skill  of  a  Jullien. 
To  appreciate  such  an  orchestra,  as  the 
colossal  exponent  of  passion  and  emotion, 
of  the  art  of  wordless  eloquence  and  celes- 
tial purity,  will  be  one  of  the  noblest  ef» 
forts  in  the  big  steps  of  popular  progress. 
Understood  rightly,  it  will  widen  the  range 
of  our  objects  of  praise  both  in  men  nod 
things. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  M.  Jullien  as 
a  composer,  because  a  critique  on  his 
work,  would  lead  us  too  far  into  techni- 
cal matter  on  this  occasion,  as  we  bate 
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already  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
popular  disquisition  in  our  citations  of 
that  kind.  The  supreme  merit,  however, 
of  M.  JuUien,  it  may  be  briefly  addcdj 
arises  from  his  perceptions  as  a  composer, 
one  who  has  innovated  upon  established 
precedents,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new 
effects,  and  who  has  shown  equal  dexterity 
in  writing  for  instruments,  as  voices — for 
he  has  successfully  produced,  lately,  at 
Govent  Qarden,  a  grand  opera.  Pietro  U 
Grande,  He  is  the  originator  of  Monster 
Concerts,  which  admit  of  all  these  new 
effects — Concerts,  too,  for  the  people,  at 
cheap  rates,  making  Art  the  property  of 
all  instead  of  a  few.  and  improving  it  ac- 
cordingly, as  political  economy  shows 
that  the  multiplication  of  every  article 
enhances  its  quality.  On  the  29th  of 
August,  1853,  he  commenced  in  this  coun- 
try a  continuation  of  the  Three  Thou- 
sand Popular  and  Gigantic  Concerts 
which  he  has  presented  in  Europe.  Such 
an  event,  we  repeat  is  a  significant  fact 
in  Art — It  is  a  public  benefit  of  a  high 
order;  and  indicates  too,  in  a  cheering 
manner,  how  the  progress  of  Art  is  west- 
ward, and  that  democracy  now,  as  <^  old, 
IS  to  prove  the  true  and  genial  fnend  of 
the  muse. 

In  order  to  render  clear  our  explanations 
of  the  scope  of  voices  and  instruments,  we 
add  below  notations  of  their  extent  This 
we  give  as  regards  the  voices  according  to 
a  received  standard,  but  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  nature  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal and  various  in  this  particular,  voices 
sometimes  having  extra  notes,  but  more 
fire(}uently  falling  within  this  standard  in 
their  limitation.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
struments is  that  accorded  them  in  orches- 
tra writing;  in  solo  performances  under 
masterly  hands,  additional  notes  and 
sometimes  whole  octaves  in  the  upper  re- 
gion of  pitch  are  presented.  For  exam- 
ple, Bottesini,  the  greatest  performer  on 
the  double  bass  who  has  ever  lived,  ren- 
ders his  humanity-mocking  tones  like  a 
rich  soprano  voice  in  its  medium  regions. 
So,  too,  the  harmonic  notes  of  the  violin 
are  produced  at  an  octave  beyond  its  or- 
chestra piteh.  These  wondrous  virtuoso- 
isms  may  in  time,  with  the  increment  of 
population  and  wealth,  and  hence  of  ta- 
lent and  genius,  be  incorporated  into  mu- 
sic, and  become  as  classic  as  any  other 
lyrical  fact ;  but,  up  to  this  time,  the  feudal 
system  and  military  conscriptions  of 
Europe  have  impeded  or  destroyed  the 
giant  steps  towards  such  a  millennium  <^ 


beauty,  and  the  chief  business  of  men  has 
been  to  manure  the  death-ruts  of  military 
ambition,  while  our  American  devotion  to 
'^  the  carrying  trade  "  in  ideas,  iron  and 
calicoes,  has  made  us  content  to  be  the 
porters  of  the  Art  of  other  nations,  instead 
of  the  creators  of  our  own. 

We  shall  not  add  to  this  list  by  enume- 
rating Instruments  rarely  or  occasionally 
used  in  an  orchestra. 

A  Score^  or  Full-Score,  above  briefly 
described,  is  written  with  Musical  Notes, 
in  sequence  and  combination,  according  to 
the  appearance  presented  in  the  "  Grand 
Symphony  in  C,"  of  which  the  first  few 
bars  of  the  exordium  are  given  on  a 
subsequent  page.  The  number  of  stoves 
or  groups  of  five  parallel  lines  might 
be  multiphed  if  our  pages  were  larger, 
but  as  we  present  them,  several  parts 
often  crowded  on  one  staff,  the  uniniti- 
ated reader  in  such  curious  and  complex 
detail,  may  have  an  idea  of  the  tluck- 
strown  notes,  through  which  the  leader 
is  able  to  shed  his  mtelligence  on  that 
of  every  performer,  whether  there  be 
twenties  or  hundreds,  and  wield  them 
with  artistic  mi^ht  and  triumph. 

The  art  of  writing  well  for  an  orchestra, 
BO  that  each  part  in  iU  performance  shaU 
be  clear,  and  that  not  one  shall  interfere 
with  another,  but  all  blend  with  proper 
discretion,  may  be  compared  to  the  suc- 
cessful coloring  of  the  painter.  Much 
time  is  required  to  attain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  each  instni- 
ment,  and  then  the  labors  of  the  student 
must  be  long  pursued  before  he  can  satis- 
factorily write  for  an  orchestra,  it  being 
token  for  granted  that  he  has  that  pecniliar 
musical  organization  which  enables  him 
to  enter  upon  such  a  task.  The  methods 
of  writing  for  an  orchestra  are  as  various 
as  the  genius  of  composers,  and  change 
constantly  with  the  improvemente  of 
instrumeate  and  the  powers  of  performers. 
All  composers  agree  that  the  burthen  of 
the  orchestra  rests  with  the  stringed  in- 
strumente;  but  their  treatment  in  con- 
nection with  wind  instrumento  greatly 
differs  under  the  pens  of  difierent  com- 
posers. The  bassoon  has  risen  in  rank. 
The  trumpet  has  ceased  to  utter  the 
platitudes  of  the  barracks  and  discourses 
with  sentiment  The  introduction  of 
valves  to  the  trumpeto  and  horns  enables 
them  to  play  all  the  half  tones  with  equal 
success.  Muc^  more  use  is  made  of  the 
wind  instrumento  now  than  formerly. 
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It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  dozen 
barSj  or  as  they  may  be  more  properly 
oalled,  measures,  of  a  grand  symphony, 
that  the  leader  has  unoer  his  eye  at  one 
instant  the  doings  of  the  largest  orches- 
tra, even  of  a  hundred  or  upwards.  The 
distinct  parts  in  this  score  are  twenty- 
three,  eighteen  of  which  are  for  wind  in- 
struments, the  kettle-drums  added  there- 
to, and  the,  remaining  five  parts  are  for 
the  stringed  instruments,  Tiolins,  violas, 
violoncellos  and  double  *basBes.  Each 
first  violin  plays  the  same  part,  which  is 
simply  duplicated  by  the  copyist;  so  with 
each  second  violin  and  the  other  stringed 
instruments.  The  duplication  and  redu- 
plication of  the  individual  stringed  in- 
struments swells  their  number  in  an 
orchestra  such  as  Jullien's^  to  sixty- 
four  :  wind  instruments  not  bemg  multipli- 
ed. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
measure  of  the  for^^oing  full  score  of  a 
jirand  symphony,  all  the  instruments 
have  something  to  perfocpi,  and  as  the 
admiral  *' expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  he  casts  his  eagle  glance  around, 
and  raises  his  baton  authoritatively  be- 
fore giving  the  signal  bv  the  first  beat  on 
his  desk  to  the  army  of  artista  to  attack 
the  grand  major  chord — a  universal  flood 
of  lyrical  light  which  Haydn  invoked 
when  he  portrayed  the  almighty  fiat 
which  blazoned  creation  into  sight.  In 
order  that  this  chord  may  have  its  fullest 
efiect  the  stringed  instruments,  the  double 
bass  excepted  each  plays  chords  of  four 
notes  by  which  their  force  is  increased 
four-fold.  The  second  measure  is  a  unison 
or  an  octave  for  all  the  instruments^ 
which  the  leader  learns  is  to  be  given 
with  a  determined  spirit,  by  the  mark 
sf^  the  abbreviation  for  the  Italian  tech- 
nical sforzando.  In  the  third  measure 
after  this  crash,  comes  a  passage  in  oc- 
taves far  the  hautboys  and  tlie  clarinets. 
This  is  accompanied  by  the  stringed  in- 
struments ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
heard  distinctly  the  accompanying  parts 
are  marked  p,  for  piano,  and  the  leader 
consequently  calms  some  seventy  stringed 
instruments  down  to  such  quiet  expres- 
sions, that  the  four  hautboys  and  clari- 
nets are  distinctly  heard  above  them. 
In  the  fourth  measure  the  double  tongu- 
ing  of  the  sonorous  trumpets,  leads  to  the 
crash  on  the  fifth  measure,  which,  up  to 
the  eighth  measure  inclusive,  is  a  symme- 
trical imitation  of  the  four  first  measures 
at  one  interval  higher  in  the  scale.  Mea- 
sures nine  and  ten  are  the  imitations  of 
the  first  measure,  the  chords  being  differ- 
ent leading  to  measure  eleven,  where 
there  is  a  double  ybr/e,  and  the  leader  in- 
sists upon  an  increased  volume  being 
given  to  the  sonority  of  even  the  pre- 


viously load  passages.  Measure  twelve 
shows  a  short  note  for  all  the  wind  in- 
strumentEL  which  the  leader  canses  them 
to  snap  ofi^  in  order  that  the  stringed  pas- 
sages following  may  enjoy  thdr  indepenr 
denoe.  Here  endeth  our  chapter  on  in- 
strumentatbn,  as  within  our  present  limits 
we  cannot  get  beyond  shoe- tops  in  a  cy- 
dopaedic  ocean.  The  judicious  reader, 
though  he  may  never  have  thought  of  a 
full  soore,  will  •doubtless  find  in  the  in- 
tricacy of  one  sii^le  such  page  well  ren- 
dered, enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  sudi 
a  director  as  Jullien.  .  It  has  been  often 
remarked  that  great  composers  have  gen- 
erally died  young.  This  has  not  occur- 
red through  their  idleness,  for  apart  from 
the  nervous  excitation  necessary  to  mount 
into  the  empyrean  of  lyrical  imaginings 
there  is  an  amount  of  labor  physical  and 
mental  in  writing  out  an  opora  or  an  orar 
torio,  that  is  enough,  if  often  repeated,  to 
destroy  a  delicate  organization.  Some 
two  thousand  pages  of  score  such  as  we 
here  present,  with  the  addition  of  nume- 
rous vocal  partSj  would  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  notation  required  for  the  com- 
position of  a  grand  opera. 

The  above  remarks,  as  may  be  perceiv- 
ed, were  written  before  the  concerts  of 
M.  Jullien  commenced  in  New-Tork.  On 
entering  Castle  Qarden  for  the  first  time 
a  few  mghts  ago,  we  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  obtrusive  barrenness  and 
ugliness  of  its  interior  overlaid  by  various 
ingenuities  of  decorative  art,  in  the  shape 
of  draperies,  flowers,  festoons,  sjrmbols, 
ete.,  and  all  else  that  Parisian  taste  so  well 
understands. 

The  imj^'essions  we  have  derived  firom 
a  close  consideration  of  M.  Jullien  on  se- 
veral occasions  is,  that  he  can  magnetize 
and  fire  an  orchestra,  and  through  it  an  au- 
ditory, with  a  preeminent  degree  of  force. 
This  truth  the  vehement,  tumultuous,  and 
overwhelmtng  plaudits  of  the  thousands 
who  go  six  nighte  a  week,  rain,  or  shine, 
to  hear  him,  irrefiragably  affirm.  In  his 
original  compositions  which  have  been 
performed  here  he  shows  himself  an  un- 
surpassed master  of  the  art  of  displaying 
the  properties  of  each  and  every  instru- 
ment, and  bringing  out  of  virtuosos  their 
highest  qualities.  His  arrangement  of 
American  airs  concluding  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle  is  the  best  piece  of  purely 
imitative  music  we  have  ever  heard.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  this  community 
did  not  know  the  possibilities  of  a  truly 
grand  orchestra  until  developed  by  Jullien. 
Several  of  his  leading  solo  players  have  no 
equals  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  body 
is  composed  of  choice  spirits.  The  accu- 
racy, strength,  and  splendor  of  an  inspired 
musical  colossus  are  evolved  by  tiie  pas^ 
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sion,  pow-er,  and  unity,  of  the  immense 
mass  which  he  seems  to  clutch  in  his  mu- 
sical hand,  and  mould  at  his  musical 
&ncy.  He  is  so  interesting  and  arousing 
the  public  admiration  and  love  for  the 
beautiful  revelations  of  which  he  is  the 
iirch-apostle,  that  were  he  to  stay  among 


us  a  few  months  he  would  level  the  fbrests 
and  drain  the  swamps  of  our  musical 
territory,  and  so  far  as  the  public  flat  could 
assert,  he  would  theneefor^nird  be  kept 
among  us  to  contemplate  the  large  results 
of  his  energy,  courage,  skill  and  genius. 
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FiafkM  of  MauachxuetU.    L  R.  C.  Suitii,  Boston, 

1888. 
Beport  on  the  Fishe$  of  MiuaachtttetU.     D.  H. 

firouot,  Boston. 
ASvnoptU of  ike  Fithea  qf  North  AmsHoa,     D. 

H.  SnroBKs,  Boston,  1&1& 
FUkM  of  New  York,    1.  £.  Dexat,  131S. 
AiMrican  AngUr'e  Guids,     J.  J.  Boowx,  New 

York,  1845. 
Walton's  Oompiet^  AngUr.  FInt  American  Edition, 

Kew  York,  1847. 
FUk  and  Fishing  in  Amtrioa.    H.  W.  Hssbskt, 

Kew  York,  185a 
SuppUnunt  to  Ditto.    H.  W.  IIk&bxbt,  New  York, 

1850. 
Lots  Superior,   its    Vegetation  and    Animals. 

AoABsa  and  Cabot,  Boston,  1850. 

THE  above  list  of  books  upon  the  Fishes 
of  America,  all  published  within  a  few 
years,  shows  the  increased  attention  that 
bas  been  paid  of  late  to  this  interesting 
subject 

Twenty  years  ago,  all  that  the  student 
of  American  Icthyology  had  to  guide 
him  were  the  writing  of  the  learned  and 
eccentric  Doctor  Mitchell,  a  few  pupers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Aci^ 
demy  by  William  Dandridge  Peck,  of 
Cambridge;  and  a  pleasant  but  unscien- 
tific work  upon  the  Fishes  of  Massachu- 
setts by  J.  y.  C.  Smith,  M.D.^  of  Boston. 

This  study  should 'be  particularly  in- 
teresting to  Americans;  for,  besides  tfa« 
wealth  w^hich  is  annually  brought  to  our 
shores  by  our  extensive  Ocean  fisheries, 
the  great  number  of  rivers  and  lakes 
which  water  our  extensive  continent,  con- 
tain a  greater  amount  and  variety  of 
edible  fishes  than  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  any  other  land.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  fresh  waters  are  so  similar 
to  their  European  analogues,  that  they 
are  familiar  to  all.  The  Salmon,  the 
Trout,  the  Pike  and  the  Perch,  of  Now 
and  Old  England,  are,  if  not  identical, 
yet  very  near  it.  But  in  the  great  basins 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Ohio,  oc- 
cur new  and  valuable  varieties  of  the 
finny  tribes,  with  which  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  work  are  unacquainted.  It  is  of 
these  that  we  design  principally  to  treat. 

The  investigation  of  these  Fishes  pos- 
sesses a  still  deeper  interest,  since  the  re- 


searches of  M.  Agassiz  seem  likelT  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animAls,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  Human  Race. 

In  these  two  basins  is  found  the  only 
living  representative  of  the  antediluvial 
fishes.  Glad  in  complete  armor,  with 
long  and  powerful  jaws  fiiU  of  sharp  teeth 
and  poss^sed  of  vast  activity  and  strength, 
he  darts  through  the  waters  like  an  arrow, 
spreading  destruction  wherever  he  goes. 
Neither  the  ponderous  bulk  of  the  great 
Catfish,  nor  the  activity  of  the  Mackmaw 
Trout,  nor  the  ferocious  courage  of  the 
Mascollonge,  will  avail  them  against  -the 
assault  of  this  devourer.  His  jaws  shear 
them  asunder  at  one  sweep,  while  he  is 
himself  safe  under  his  impenetrable  cuirass. 
The  hook  of  the  angler  refuses  to  pen- 
^etrate  his  stony  iaws,  and  the  spear 
glances  harmless  from  his  sides.  One 
might  almost  suppose  that  he  is  the 
leviathan  of  Scripture,  of  whom  it  is 
asked  "Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
with  a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord 
which  thou  lettest  down  ?  canst  thou  fill 
his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ?  or  his  head 
with  fish-spears?"  were  it  not  that  the 
Qar  Pike  (Lepidosteus)  is  only  foimd  in 
America.  Unlike  all  other  living  fishes 
the  Gar  can  turn  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  having  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
things^  a  higher  organization  than  they. 
M.  Agassiz  says,  '^  It  is  plain  that  before 
the  class  of  reptiles  was  introduced  upon 
our  globe,  the  fishes  being  then  the  only 
representatives  of  the  type  of  Yertebrata, 
were  invested  with  the  characters  of  a 
higher  order^  embodying  as  it  were  a 
prospective  view  of  a  higher  development 
in  another  dass,  which  was  introduced  as 
a  distinct  type,  only  at  a  later  period,  and 
from  that  time  the  reptilian  character 
which  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  oldest 
fishes,  was  gradually  reduced,  till,  in  more 
recent  periods,  and  in  the  present  crea- 
tion, the  fishes  lost  this  herpetological 
relationship." — Fishes  of  Lake  Superior, 
p.  261. 

So  that  this  savage  fish,  which  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  idfluents  is  said  to  grow 
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to.  the  length  of  ten  fbet,  and  is  the  ter- 
ror and  abhorrence  of  the  boatmen  on 
those  waters,  while  it  is  also  useless  to  a 
proverb ;  "  as  mean  as  Gar  broth,"  being 
the  example  of  all.  that  is  yile — this  fish 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  becomes 
the  interpreter  of  curious  and  important 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  Globe. 

"  The  limited  existence  of  Lepidosteus 
in  N.  America  in  the  present  creation  has 
no  doubt  reference  to  the  fact  that  North 
America  was  an  extensiye  continent  long 
before  other  parts  of  the  globe  had  under- 

gme  their  most  extensive  physical  changes, 
r,  in  other  words,'  that  the  present 
chancter  of  this  continent  has  not  been 
much  altered  from  what  it  was  when  the 
ancient  representatives  of  Lepidosteus 
lived ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  physical  change  has  been  so  extensive 
as  to  exclude  such  forms  from  among  the 
animals  suited  for  them." — Pishes  of 
Lake  Superior^  p.  269. 

Of  the  jPeccoids,  a  family  which,  in  most 
books,  are  placed  in  the  front  rank,  the 
Western  waters  contain  some  valuable 
genera,  as  Centrarchus,  Grystcs  and  Lu- 
cioperca.  Centrarchus  Ane^is.  the  Rock 
Bass,  is  an  active  fish,  weigning  from 
four  ounces  to  a  pound — shaped  like  the 
sun-fish^  Pomotis  Vulgaris^  so  well 
known  m  the  Atlantic  fresh  waters.  He 
prefers  rapid  streams,  and  is  a  bold  biter 
at  fiy,  worm,  or  minnow.  His  flesh  is 
savory,  though  much  encumbered  with 
bones. 

Grystes  Fasciatus  and  Grystes  Nigni- 
ans,  are  two  varieties,  both  known  as 
Black  Bass  in  the  Western  waters.  The 
former  is  found  in  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  small  lakes  and  rivers  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  The  latter  occurs  in  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie,  and  was  named  by 
Guvier  Huro  Nignicans  ;  though  Agassiz 
thinks  that  the  distinction  from  Grystes 
is  not  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  that 
family.  The  most  obvious  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  two  is  in  color ;  the  first  being 
of  kn  olive  green,  with  vertical  bands  of 
a  darker  hue,  and  the  second  of  a  bluish 
black.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their 
habits,  and  are  the  delight  of  the  angler, 
and  his  chief  object  of  pursuit  where  the 
brook-trout  and  salmon  are  not  found. 

For  boldness  and  voracity  in  seizing  a 
bait,  connected  with  much  cunning  and 
sagacity  in  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
so  doing ;  for  the  stren^h,  activity,  and 
pluck  with  which  he  fights  to  the  last, 
after  being  hooked,  so  that  the  angler  is 
never  sure  of  him  till  he  is  in  the  basket, 
we  think  he  is  equal  to  the  brook-trout. 
When  hooked  he  makes  a  furious  rush, 
and  springs  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
vater,  shi^dng  his  head  violently  to  dis- 


lodge the  hook.  He  throws  his  weight 
on  the  line,  runs  you  round  a  stump, 
rubs  his  nose  against  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  plays  all  the 
tricks  by  which  the  trout  and  sahnon 
endeavor  to  esci^)e. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  he  takes  the 
minnow,  or  the  spoon  in  swift  waters ;  in 
the  smnmer,  a  large  gaudy  fly  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface,  is  the  surest  lure  for 
the  black  bass.  He  is  caught  weighing 
up  to  six  pounds,  though  fish  of  this  size 
are  rare,  two  pounds  l^ing  a  fair  average 
in  these  waters.  For  the  table  the  bladL 
bass  is  one  of  our  best  fishes. 

lAtcioperca  Americana^  the  Pike 
Perch.  This  fish  is  called  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Lakes,  Pike;  on  the 
British,  Pickerel ;  on  the  Ohio,  Salmon ; 
being  in  truth  neither  of  the  three,  but 
a  true  perch,  which,  from  his  voracity 
and  predacious  habits,  has  had  pike  added 
to  his  name  by  naturalists. 

His  weight  is  from  one  to  twelve 
pounds,  though  the  average  of  those 
brought  to  market  may  be  five  pounds. 
The  fiesh  of  this  perch  is  very  fine  and 
flaky,  and  he  is  about  the  only  firesh- 
water  fish  from  which  a  good  diowder 
can  be  made.  He  is  of  Md  audvora- 
cions  habits,  takes  a  minnow  or  craw-fish 
near  the  ^und,  fights  strongly  when 
hooked,  but  does  not  show  the  activi^ 
and  science  of  the  bass. 

The^  are  taken  in  large  quantities  with 
the  seine  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  spring. 

These  three  perches  might  easily  be 
introduced  into  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
New  England,  and  being  very  hardy  and 
vigorous  fish,  would  no  doubt  thrive,  giv- 
ing a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
anglers  and  epicures  of  those  r^ons. 
Sure  we  are,  that  if*  a  distinguished  New 
Englander  ^now  alas !  departed),  illus- 
trious alike  m  the  Senate  and  the  field ; 
dead  shot,  bloody  angler,  and  defender  of 
the  constitution,  hi^  ever  felt  a  five- 
pound  bass  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he 
would  have  introduced  them  to  the  Msj-sh- 
field  waters. 

The  brilliant  purity  of  the  Salmonid» 
next  invites  our  attention,  and  rarely  can 
we  find  one  among  the  human  kind  which 
can  boast  so  many  illustrious  names. — 
The  Pitts  in  England,  and  the  Adamses 
in  America,  perhaps  may  be  qtioted.  but 
they  have  only  two,  and  this  splendid 
finny  family  numbers,  according  to  Sto- 
rer,  thirty-seven  species.  The  salmon 
and  the  trout  are  best  known,  simply, 
because  they  have  had  naturalists  and 
poets  for  their  countrymen.  Their  praises 
have  been  said  and  sung  from  good  old 
fiither  Lc  Walton  (happy  be  his  rest) 
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down  to  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  genius  never  takes  a  higher  flight 
than  when,  rod  in  hand,  he  stands  on  Free- 
side, 

"  Vlxere  fortes  ante  Agamemnon ;" 

which  means  that  bigger  salmons  live  in 
America,  and  Agassiz  shows  us  that  birds 
being  bigger,  they  are  older,  since  the 
New  World  is  found  to  be  the  elder  of  the 
two. 

Salmo  Solar,  the  Salmon ;  S.  Fonti- 
nalis,  the  Brook  Trout;  S.  Amethystus, 
the  Mackinac  Salmon;  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  aspersions  of  Frank  Forrester, 
we  maintain  to  be  a  fish  of  great  merit.  S. 
Siskowit,  which  the  same  hastily-judg- 
ing individual  first  pronounced  worthless ; 
and  then,  having  tasted  of  it,  calls  it  "the 
very  best  fish  in  the  world  I "  though 
he  persists  in  spelling  the  name  siskowitz, 
wmch  German  termination  is  wholly  of 
his  own  invention. 

Salmo  IViUiay  the  white  trout  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  "sixteen  of 
which,  killed  by  Mr.  Perley,  weighed 
eighty  pounds."  S.  Hoodie,  or  Hood's 
Gharr,  a  nice  and  delicious  fish,  inhabiting 
the  northern  waters  of  Canada.  Thy^ 
mallus  Signifer.  or  the  Arctic  Grayling, 
with  its  magnincent  dorsal  fin,  like  a 
standard.  Corregonus  Albus,  the  White 
Fish  of  the  Lakes.  M.  Agassiz  finds  at 
least  four  species  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
which,  taken  in  the  best  ground,  say  the 
Rapids  of  St.  Mary,  are,  to  our  taste,  the 
most  delicious,  beyond  all  comparison,  of 
the  finny  tribes. 

Corregonus  Otsego,  which  the  obsti- 
nate people  in  Cooperstown  persist  in  call- 
ing a  bass ;  and  which  it  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith  in  all  western  New-Tork- 
ers,  to  believe  to  be  the  very  best  fish 
that  swims.  It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
that  sheet  of  water,  although  Frank  Forres- 
ter thinks  that  the  White  Fish  of  Oha- 
tauque  Lake  may  be  identical.  Happy 
Otsego !  to  have  possessed,  at  once,  (lie 
best  novelist,  and  the  best  Corregonus. 

Osmeranus  Vivedescens,  the  Smelt, 
which,  if  a  rarer  fish,  might  have  as 
high  a  reputation  as  its  Otsego  relative. 
Frank  Forrester,  in  one  of  the  curious 
blunders  which  we  find  in  his  pleasant 
and  useful  book,  says  "  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  smelt  cannot  be  taken 
with  the  hook,  and  that  he  is  rarely  found 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  long." 

Our  friend  F.  F.  gives  a  plate  and  de- 
scription of  Montura  Vulgaris,  or  the 
common  cod-fish ;  of  the  capture  of  which 
highly  useful,  but  not  sporting  fish,  he 
speaks  with  the  disdain  of  a  true  angler. 
Now,  it  is  on  record  in  the  archives  of 
the  Isle  of  Shoals,  that  a  cod  was  once 


taken  of  80  enormous  adze,  that  he  inade 
a  quintal  of  dried  fish.  Now  the  asser- 
tion respecting  the  smelt,  would  sound  to 
a  Bostonian — most  of  whom,  when  boys, 
have  caught  these  beautiful  fish  by  doz- 
ens, with  the  rod  and  line — as  if  one  should 
say  of  a  cod ;  "  He  cannot  be  taken  with 
a  hook,  nor  is  he  ever  seen  weighing  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds." 
The  facts  being,  that  the  smelt  is  a  vora- 
cious biter  at  a  minnow,  or  a  piece  of  his 
own  fiesh,  and  is  taken  of  all  sizes,  be- 
tween five  and  ten  inches  long.  Hatid  inr 
expertus  loquor,  or  in  the  vernacular, 
"  We  have  often  caught  them."  So,  tooj 
the  capelin,  which  he  thinks  never  comes 
further  south  than  Nova  Scotia,  used, 
twenty  years  ago,  to  be  taken  from  the 
Boston  docks  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  smelt,  though  more 
rarely — perhaps  one  of  the  former  to  ten 
of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  and 
place,  the  most  skilful  and  best  ai^inted 
of  us  juvenile  anglers  would  sometimes 
take  a  shad  with  the  live  minnow,  which 
achievement,  however,  would  well-nigh 
immortalize  the  performer  thereof. 

We  cannot  leave  the  family  of  Salmo- 
nidsB  without  noticing  the  remarks  of 
Frank  Forrester  upon  one  of  them^  S, 
Amethystus,  the  Mackinac  trout,  agamst 
which  our  agreeable  friend  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  p^uliar  spite, — for  he  will  not 
allow  our  salmon  any  fishy  virtues  while 
living,  and  he  defames  his  character  when 
dead.  Hesays  (Supplement,  p,  15),  '^The 
flesh  of  this  fish,  as  an  artide  of  food,  is 
exceedingly  bad;  it  is  coarse,  flabby,  and 
at  once  nmk  and  vapid,  wnen  fresh,  if 
such  a  combination  can  be  imagined." 
Now,  it  is  difficult  to  set  up  a  Standard 
of  taste,  since  ''  what  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison."  The  Indian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  prefers  his 
salmon  in  a  half  putrid  state ;  while  F.  F. 
thinks  it  should  be  cooked  fresh  from  the 
water.  Again,  if  our  friend  should  ever 
come  to  Illinois  grouse  shooting,  and  with 
a  well  filled  bag,  should  stop  at  a  country 
tavern  to  have  some  of  his  birds  dressed 
for  dinner,  his  orders  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  cook  them  rare, — to  roast  them  so 
that  the  blood  should  follow  the  knife, 
and  he  would  be  right,  toe  think  ;  not  so, 
however,  mine  hostess  of  the  log  cabin — 
her  fashion  is  to  cut  the  birds  up,  and  fry 
them  black,  with  salt  pork.  Tastes  differ, 
and  we  have  always  observed  that,  on 
lake  steamboats,  no  dish  on  the  table  is 
so  speedily  dispc^ed  of  as  this  same  coarse, 
flabby,  rank,  and  vapid,  lake  trout : — at 
Maclanac  the  natives  always  eat  the  white 
fish,  and  strangers  the  trout  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  this  fish  when  fresh,  and 
in  good  condition,  isfirm,  rich  and  savory — 
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some  spechnens  we  have  eaiton  yery  neurly 
approaching  the  true  salmon  in  these  par* 
ticulars. 

Again,  ^^  From  all  the  inquiries  I  made 
among  Indians,  hunters,  and  scien- 
tific anglers  on  the  lake,  I  am  inclined  to 
disbelieve  that  this  or  the  next  described 
fish  can  be  taken  either  with  the  fiy  or 
the  spinning  minnow  in  trolling.  If  ever 
thej  are  taken  in  either  of  these  modes, 
or  with  the  spoon  or  squid,  it  is  ooritrarj 
to  their  usual  habit ;  and  may  tie  consi- 
dered a  fi-eak  of  the  fish,  and  one  of  so 
rare  occurrence  as  to  render  it  a  very  un- 
profitable attempt  for  tne  angler  to  fish 
for  them  by  any  of  theso  modes." 

We  think  w<$  can  see  John  Bull  arrayed 
in  shooting^jacket  and  leggings,  armed  with 
rod,  reel,  and  landing  net,  standing  on  the 
dock  at  Mackinac,  exhibiting  to  a  motley 
orowd  of  fishermen  and  Indians,  his  salmon 
flies  and  spinning  minnows,  and  inquiring 
whether  these  big  fish,  which  they  were 
bringing  to  the  steamboat,  can  be  taken 
with  such  appliances ;  and  the  indignant 
grunt  of  denial  which  he  receives  in  reply. 

For  all  that,  however,  we  can  assure  our 
friend,  that  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  not  a  day  passes  without  more 
or  less  of  these  trout  bemg  caught  from 
the  piers  of  Chicago,  Waukegan,  Keno- 
sha and  Milwaukie,  by  trolling  with  the 
minnow  and  the  spoon.  At  the  latter  place 
this  summer,  while  trout  were  following 
the  lake  herring  along  the  shore,  which 
they  do  every  season  for  a  few  days,  we 
knew  one  gentleman  to  catoh  eleven  trout 
with  the  spoon  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  fish 
weighmg  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  Not 
a  vessel  of  the  great  fleet  of  lumbermen 
which  plies  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  without 
her  trolling  tackle,  either  spoon  or  deer's 
tail, — and  they  seldom  fiiil  in  catching 
more  or  less  fish  on  every  trip.  With  a 
deer's  tail  tied  to  a  cod  hook,  trolled  at 
the  stem  of  a  schooner  under  easy  sail,  we 
once  hooked  a  trout  so  large,  that  he 
parted  the  signal  halliards  which  we  were 
using  for  a  line,  and  we  lost  our  fish. 
His  weight  must,  therefore,  be  ever  un- 
known, but  we  shall  go  to  our  grave  in 
the  iiill  belief  that  it  was  something  enor- 
mous. 

We  once  caught  a  lake  trout  of  three 
poimds  weight  from  the  Chicago  pier, 
with  the  minnow,  which  gave  us  as  much 
sport  as  any  fish  we  ever  hooked.  It  was 
a  fair  stand-up  fight  for  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  he  ran  off  some  thirty  or 
forty  yards  of  line,  and  made  our  fly-rod 
buckle  up  in  a  raost  alarming  way.  But 
the  good  bit  of  ash  had  stopped  a  six- 
pound  bass  in  its  day.  and.  of  course,  S. 
X^amycush  was  bound  to  come.  As  to 
these  fish  never  springing  from  the  water, 


I  have  seen  them  off  Mackinac,  on  a  calm 
summer  evening,  throwing  themselves 
cloar  out,  like  tibe  brook  trout  and  the 
salmon. 

In  Lake  Michigan  this  fish  is  caught 
principally  for  market,  with  gill  nets  set 
in  deep  water,  often  ten  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  our  markets  are  supplied  all 
the  summer  with  them. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  family  of  Esox; 
the  tigers  of  the  waters,  who  live  by  ra- 
pme  and  bloodshed,  and  the  killing  of  ene 
of  which  is  a  great  .blessing  to  his  finny 
neighbors;  enabling  the  innocent  sheep 
and  oxen  of  the  watery  world  to  feed 
safely  in  their  subaqueous  pastures. 

Christopher  North  has  said,  that  the 
man  who  prates  about  the  cruelty  of  ang^ 
ling,  will  be  found  invariably  to  beat  his 
wife.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  cap- 
turing the  more  peaceful  and  quiet  fishes, 
certain  it  is  that  he  who  kills  a  muska- 
longe  or  gar  pike,  is  entitled  to  the  grat- 
itude of  multitudes  of  minnows  and  shoals 
of  shiners. 

The  Esodda  abound  in  America,  this 
continent  being,  M.  Agassiz  says,  the  hr 
therland  of  the  genus,  and  the  one  in 
which  a  deeper  study  of  it  becomes  pofi- 
sible.  First  in  size  and  value  is  Esox 
Ester,  the  muskalonge.  This  magnificent 
pike  attains  in  the  great  lakes  the 
weight  of  eighty  pounds,  as  we  have  our- 
selves witnessed,  and  is  probably  the  larg- 
est species  known.  There  are  tales,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  European  pike,  E»ox  LMci- 
sis;  being  taken  of  even  a  larger  size 
than  this ;  as,  for  instance,  the  pike  killed 
in  the  Shannon,  which  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds ;  and  one  kiUed 
in  one  of  the  Scotch  lakes  by  Col.  Thorn- 
ton, which  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty-six!  But  these  stories  want  con- 
firmation. 

The  average  size  of  the  muskalonge 
may  be  set  down  at  twenty  pounds ;  being 
as  frequently  teken  over  that  weight  as 
under.  He  is  a  handsome  and  active  fish ; 
thicker  in  the  shoulder,  and  smaller  in  the 
head  than  any  of  the  other  pikes.  In 
Lake  Ontario  they  are  caught  by  trolling 
with  a  herring  (Hyodin  ClodcUis)  or  a 
shiner  (Leuciacus).  So  in  Michigan.  Rock 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River, 
and  Ottawa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox,  are 
noted  places  for  the  muskalonge.  They 
are  fond  of  deep,  clear,  rapid  water,  and 
like  the  other  pikes,  have  a  haunt  where 
they  lie  quietly  during  the  da}',  in  warm, 
bright  weather,  feeding  chiefly  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening.  Trust 
to  our  guidance,  gentle  or  simple  reader, 
and  we  will  introduce  you  to  this  king  of 
the  waters.  It  is  the  month  of  May ; 
time,  sunrise ;  place,  two  miles  above  tiie 
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oonflaencse  of  the  dear  «]id  mpad  Fox  Ri- 
ver  with  the  sluggish  Illinois. 

We  approach  the  river,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  the  first  on  the  ground,  for  a 
flock  of  ducks  (Anoa  BoBchos)  rises  from 
the  margin  of  the  stream  as  we  show  our- 
selyes  over  the  hill.  You  will  observe 
that  the  riyer  is  here  deep  and  narrow, 
with  high  rocky  banks.  Let  us  get  our 
rods  in  order. 

You  see  we  carry  a  spruce  pole,  some 
eighteen  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick  at  the  but^  tapering  down  to  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  tip ;  the  bark  is 
stripped  off,  and  you  see  a  true  taper 
throughout.  Kather  a  ponderous  machine, 
YOU  say ;  but  we  use  no  reel,  and  we  have 
nard  work  before  us.  Our  line  is  of  cot- 
ton, well  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  till  it  is  as 
tough  as  a  raw-hide !  We  have  ten  inches 
of  small  iron  cham  next  the  hook,  which 
is  of  the  largest  size  Limerick,  baited  with 
a  four  ounce  chub.  We  have  two  strong 
swivels  on  our  line  to  make  the  bait  fish 
spin  handsomely. 

Do  you  see  that  black  rock  just  above 
the  water,  some  twenty  feet  from  the 
bank  ?  There  is  a  strong  current  setting 
round  that  rock,  and  the  water  is  ten  feet 
deep  there.  We  make  a  cast  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  rock,  and  let  our  bait 
slowly  settle  down  towards  it  with  the 
current.  It  slowly  drops  down  the  eddy 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  we  let  it  hang 
there,  hovering  in  the  eddy.  Ah  !  here 
comes  the  fish,  shooting  up  from  the  black 
depths  of  the  river,  like  a  meteor  in  a 
winter's  night.  He  has  it !  he  is  hooked ; 
and  now  you  may  take  the  rod,  and  play 
him,  but  he  will  give  you  plenty  to  do. 
**  Now,  gaDant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  r 

Away  goes  the  muscalonge,  like  a  run- 
away locomotive,  and  we  must  follow  as 
we  may  along  the  river  bank,  for  it  will 
never  do  to  try  to  stop  that  fish  till  he 
has  tired  himself  So,  make  him  drag  all 
the  line  you  can.  Give  him  the  butt ; 
easy  now  over  that  rock—you  vrill  have 
to  wade  round  that  tree  top,  it  is  not  above 
knee  deep,  and  the  bottom  is  good.  Keep 
him  inside  of  yonder  sunken  rock  if  possi- 
ble.    Oh !  here  comes  a  skiff" 1  say, 

3roung  man,  will  you  take  us  across  the 
river?  Step  in,  and  let  us  cross  to  the 
other  bank  where  the  shore  is  smoother. 
So,  here  we  are ;  now  give  him  the  butt, 
anil  walk  backwards  from  the  bank.  I 
see  his  head,  he'  is  a  good  one.  He  sees 
US,  and,  with  a  convulsive  effort  of  de- 
spair, he  throws  himself  clear  from  the 
water,  shaking  his  head.  You  should 
have  tried  that  game  ten  minutes  sooner, 
Mr.  Pike ;  it  is  too  late  now,  your  strength 
is&iling.  He  runs  more  slowly,  he  is 
getting  tired  $  he  has  stopped  and  sulked 


to  the  bottom.  Here  goes  a  rook  to  stir 
him  up.  Ah !  he  starte  agaua,  but  slowly 
•^he  is  beaten,  lead  him  up  to  the  bank, 
and  I  will  tiy  the  eaff.  Hurra  I  I  have 
him.  Let  me  knocS:  him  on  the  head,  or 
he  will  be  breaking  some  of  our  legs  with 
that  sinewy  tail  of  his.  A  fine,  well-fed 
fish  upon  my  word !  Look  how  small  his 
head  is  !  Hand  me  the  scales.  Eighteen 
and  three  quarter  pounds  is  the  weight  of 
the  muskalongel  We  will  go  home  to 
breakfast  now  with  our  spoil — and  you 
shall  cut  him  into  three  pieces,  and  send 
him  to  your  three  best  friends ;  for  as  Fa- 
ther Isaac  says,  ^^  he  is  too  good  meat  for 
any  but  very  honest  men." 

Esox  BoretiSj  or  the  Great  Northern 
Pike.  Frank  Forrester^rofessing  to  fol- 
low Agassiz,  calls  it  jEJsoj:  Lucioides; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  the  learned  Profes- 
sor, in  his  ^'  Fishes  of  Lake  Superior,"  has 
given  it  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Bo- 
reus ;  appropriate  because  the  fish  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Northern  Basin,  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes.  It  is  a  much 
more  common  fish  than  Estor,  being  found 
in  all  the'small  clear  lakes  of  Michigan,  Il- 
linois, and  Wisconsin ;  besides  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  great  lakes.  He  is 
frequently  sold  in  our  markete  for  the 
muskalonge,  but  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  fish.  Esox  estor  is  of 
a  silvery  hue  on  the  belly  and  sides,  tin- 
ged with  red ;  while  boreus  is  of  an  olive 
green  color,  with  longitudinal  spote  of  a 
lighter  hue,  arranged  in  rows  upon  his 
sides.  Estor  has  no  teeth  in  the  front 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  boreus  has  the  jaw 
full  of  them,  to  the  ehd.  Six  pounds  may 
be  considered  the  average  weight  of  this 
species,  although  they  are  sometimes 
caught  of  three  times  that  size.  He  is  a 
handsomely  formed  fish,  active  and  strong 
and  more  game  than  the  pickerel  (£f.  Be- 
ticulatus)^  as  is  proved  by  his  habit  of 
springing  from  the  water  when  he  feels 
the  hook;  like  the  salmon,  trout,  bass, 
and  muskalonge.  For  the  table,  he  is  far 
superior  to  the  pickerel,  though  not,  we 
think^  equal  to  the  muskalonge.  His  ha- 
bite  are  similar  to  those  of  estor  and  re- 
ticulatus  *y  voracious  and  bold,  he  is  a  ge- 
neral devourer  of  every  thing  that  comes 
in  his  way,  and  is  very  easily  captured. 

Esox  JReticulaiuSj  the  Pickerel.  In 
our  waters  this  fish  may  average  two 
pounds ;  four  pounds  is  a  large  fish  ;  six 
is  uncommon,  for,  though  we  have  taken 
many  hundreds  in  Illinois,  we  never  have 
seen  one  to  come  up  to  that  size.  We 
have  seen  fish  in  the  market  frequently, 
called  pickerel,  that  would  weigh  eight, 
ten,  twelve  pounds ;  but  on  examination 
they  always  proved  to  be  E.  Boreus. 

Many  other  kinds  of  fish  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  mat  lakes  and  their  triba- 
taries,  some  of  which  are  common  to  the 
Eastern  andWestem  waters ;  some  others 
again  are  peculiar  to  this  basin — such  as 
the  great  Gatfishes ;  SUuHcUb,  three  or 
four  species — Carps  and  Suckers ;  Ckitos- 
tomij  ten  or  twelve  species — Sturgeon, 
Accij)en9erf  three  species.  The  dogfish, 
Amia  Colon — the  (h-ead  of  Western  an- 
glers— we  extract  from  the  writings  of  a 
clever  contributor  to  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser:  "The  dogfish  has 
a  remarkable  plate  of  bone  below  the 
mouth,  and  his  fins  are  green.  He  is  a 
heavy,  sullen  fish,  frequently  weighing 
from  three  to  six  pounds.  His  body, 
though  long,  is  rounded  and  clumsy — his 
eye  is  smsdl,  his  color  dark  olive,  his 
whole  appearance  savage  and  suspicious ; 
no  one  would  ever  think  of  eating  him, 
and  a  prudent  farmer  would  hesitate  to 
throw  him  to  his  hogs.  He  has  great 
force  of  jaw,  and  will  firequently  snap  a 
strong  hempen  line.  He  bites  freely  at 
the  worm,  and  resists  the  fisherman  with 
a  strong,  heavy,  and  long  continued  pull." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  old  Father 
Isaac  has  found  his  best  Editor  in  Ame- 
rica. Doctor  Bethune  has  brought  to 
this  labor  of  love  great  and  various 
learning,  an  eloquent  pen,  profound  love 
and  re^ird  for  the  Father  of  Anglers,  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  he  has  eclipsed 
Browne,  Hawkins,  Sir  Harris  Nicholas, 
Major,  or  Rennie? 

The  origin  of  angling  seems  to  be  lost 
in  the  dimness  of  antiquity .  Homer  de- 
scribes an  angler  standing  on  a  rock  fish- 
ing, with  a  rod  and  line,  armed  to  preserve 
it  from  the  teeth  of  the  fish.  Oppian  de- 
scribes the  use  of  a  gang  of  hoolcs,  and  the 
art  of  spinning  a  bait.  iElian,  a.d.  230, 
describes  angling  for  trout  with  an  arti- 
ficial fly.  This  art,  like  most  others,  was 
lost  in  the  dark  ages,  but  appeared  again 
on  the  revival  of  letters ;  for  the  first  book 
printed  in  England  was  The  Boke  of 
Saint  Albans  (14dC),  a  work  on  Hunting 
and  Fishing,  generally  attributed  to  the 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers.  The  American 
Editor,  however,  does  not  believe  her  to 
have  been  the  author.  Doctor  Bethune 
brings  us  down  through  Qer^nse  Mark- 
ham  and  Thomas  Barker  to  his,  and  our 


&vorite.  Isaac  Walton,  whom  some 
have  called  Sir  Isaac ! 

The  notes  by  the  American  Editor  are 
very  valuable.  For  instance,  that  on  page 
79,  on  the  two  schools  of  ^j  fishers ;  £e 
routine,  and  the  non-imitation.  To  the 
latter  our  Editor  belongs,  in  common,  as 
he  says,  with  most  American  anglers; 
though  he  would  not  reject  all  the  notions 
of  the  doctrinaires. 

The  writer  was  once  at  the  Saolt  St 
Mary  in  June.  There,  where  the  cold, 
clear  waters  of  Lake  Superior  rush  furi- 
ously down  their  rocky  bed,  is  the  best 
trout  fishing  in  America.  In  a  bark  ca- 
noe, managed  by  two  Indians,  in  the  heavy 
rapids,  you  may  find  trout  of  three,  four, 
yea  five  pounds.  Find,  we  say ;  but  to 
take  them  is  another  matter,  demanding 
great  skill  in  manipulation,  as  well  as 
steadiness  of  brain,  and  strength  of  nerve 
to  resist  the  bewildering  influence  of  the 
"  hell  of  waters  "  which  ever  hurries  by 
your  frail  canoe.  The  water  was  covered 
with  the  large  and  beautiful  Ephemera* 
so  common  in  the  great  lakes  at  that  sea- 
son. The  fish  were  actually  gorged.  The 
writer  had  with  him  some  clever  imita- 
tions of  this  insect ;  clever,  that  is,  as  to 
color,  for  to  imitate,  to  any  extent,  its 
beautiful  organization,  is  not  given  to  hu- 
man faculties  or  fingers.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  trout,  having  the  living  fly 
in  abundance,  were  not  to  be  induct  to 
take  the  clumsy  counterfeit.  They  turned 
up  the  nose  of  contempt  at  it,  and  lashed 
it  with  the  tail  of  scorn.  We  drew  from 
our  pocket  book  a  red  hackle,  which  cer- 
tainly imitates  nothing  in  air  or  water — a 
pound  trout,  satiated  with  the  ephemera 
(his  stomach  and  throat  were  full)  by 
way  of  a  desert,  took  the  hairy  nonde- 
script, and  was  basketed.  Our  success 
was  not  great,  but  we  found  that  the  only 
fly  to  tempt  the  trout  then,  was  something 
most  different  from  the  fly  on  the  water. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  an  ex- 
tract from  Dame  Juliana  Bemers ;  which 
is  good  advice  in  other  things  besides 
fishing : 

"  And  whan  ye  have  a  sufiycyent  mese 
ye  sholde  covet  no  more  at  that  tyme ; 
which  be  occasyon  to  dystroye  your  oone 
dysportes  and  other  mennys  also." 
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Yon  will  excuse  me,  if,  this  morning,  I 
leave  the  temperate  regimen  of  choco- 
late and  venture  upon"  something  more 
substantial,  as  I  have  been  engaged  from 
Parisian  sunrise,  to  wit,  nine  o'clock,  until 
now,  past  twelve  (for  I  heard  the  solar 
cannon  fire  to  the  delight  of  the  loungers 
iu  the  Palais  Royal  as  I  passed  through 
its  gardeji),  undergoing  my  novitiate  as 
a  Parisian.  What  a  trial  the  candidate 
must  sustain !  Shade  of  Pythagoras,  how 
different  from  thine!  I  scarcely  know 
which  is  the  most  tired,  my  tongue,  or  my 
legs,  or  my  patience.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  muscle  in  my  body  which 
is  not  overtasked ;  I  am  sure  all  my  vir- 
tues are  strained.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
tried  to  maintain  my  dignity,  the  fluid 
overmastered  me,  and  soon  involuntarily 
I  reflected  every  gesticulation,  grimace, 
and  shrug  I  witnessed  during  the  morning, 
until  I  began  to  feel  that  I  must  be  at- 
tacked by  Saint Vitus's  dance:  my  eyes 
would  roll,  my  shoulders  would  shrug 
above  my  ears,  my  face  would  distort  it- 
self into  a  labyrinth  of  grimaces,  despite 
all  of  my  efforts.  I  should  have  given  my- 
self up  as  possessed  by  the  Terpsichorcan 
Saint  had  not  an  old  remark  come  to  my 
help  to  exorcise  the — Saint:  man  is  an 
imitative  animal ;  and  not  necessarily  an 
itinerate  hospital. 

My  pockets,  purse  and  memorandum- 
book  are  crammed  with  notes,  memorandtu 
and  protocols  of  lodging-houses,  for — need 
I  tell  you,  that  when  fluent  landlords 
and  most  fluent  landladies  got  beyond 
tolerably  plain  soixarde  and  rattled  in 
my  ears  their  qualre-vingt  seize  francs 
and  quatre-vingt  dix-^neuf franca  quatre- 
vingt  quinze  centimes^  I  found  Arabic 
less  unintelligible  than  French,  which  I 
could  not  understand  until  I  had  persuad- 
ed them  to  translate  their  unintelligible 
^bberish  into  96  fir.  and  99  frs.  95  cen- 
tknes. 

And  this  is  a  Maison  MeubUe  of  Paris, 
this  the  enchanted  palace  which  stole 
away  so  many  of  my  college  hours,  whose 
ghosts  now  rise  before  me  and  point  re- 
proachfully to  the  wounds  I  gave  them ! 
llheu !  The  castle  in  the  air  has  tumbled. 
The  reality  has  afirighted  away  the  ideal. 
I  shall  never  dream  again  of  Maisons 
Meubl^es.  I  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
flecting this  morning,  if  entrance  into  one 
of  these  abodes  demands  so  great  an  ex- 
ercise of  tfdent&  (think  of  a  man  under- 
stand]]^ instantly  quaire-wigt  dix-neuf 


francs  qualre-vmgt  quinze  centimes^  vol- 
leyed from  the  mouth  of  a  landlady !)  from 
one  whose  purse  is  so  heavy  as  to  enable 
him  to  keep  on  "  the  windy  side  of  care," 
what  vast^genius  must  bo  exerted  by 
those  whose  wits  are  the  only  purse 
wherein  they  may  draw  their  daily  ex- 
penses. Does  not  Figaro  say  as  much 
somewhere  ?  "I  was  obliged-  to  exert 
more  science,  and  more  calculation  to  ob- 
tain a  bare  subsistence,  than  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  government  of  all  the  Spains. 
these  hundred  years ! "  Egad !  but  I  could 
never  hope  to  rival  the  lowest  porter  in 
brilliancy  of  wit  and  repartee ;  the  coins- 
cations  of  the  landladies'  sparkling  wit 
and  the  point  of  their  epigrams  I  gaze 
un  with  an  admiring  despair.  They  say 
there  is  a  God  for  the  drunkards,  let's 
hope  there  is  a  whole  Olympus  for  peimi- 
less  wits !  After  such  an  initiation  and 
such  reflections,  excuse  me  if  I  push  my 
expenses  to  extravagance  this  momins 
and  test  M.  Eugene  Sue's  recipe,  ana 
send  off  care  by  summoning  daret. 

"  Waiter ! » 

"  Anon,  sir !    Anon,  sir ! " 

'^ Waiter!  A  dozen  oysters,  chicken 
saute  aux  champignons.  Grave  frap- 
pe  !  » 

And  I  soon  had  the  satisfiiction  of  hear- 
ing the  two  first  bawled  to  the  presiding 
deity  who  reigned  below  (I  don't  know 
the  distance,  to  judge  from  the  bill  it 
must  be  infernal),  and  hearing  his  respon* 
sive  B — o—n  in  a  depth  of  tone  which 
Lablache  lA  ould  have  envied  in  his  palm- 
iest day.  I  hope  no  reader  will  say — 
for,  give  a  writer  a  bad  name  and  you 
might  as  well  bum  him — that  no  one 
can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  afi^r  such  a 
breakfast,  for  that  would  be  to  commit 
a  very  great  mistake  and  to  sully  the 
reputation  of  our  cooks — artists  (not 
mere  physicians*  for  all  you  think) 
whose  greatness  is  founded  on  the  genius 
they  exert  in  aiding  nature,  and  freeing 
man  from  the  vulgar,  the  menial  office  of 
digestion. 

But  let  us  avoid  our  muttons^  for  I 
want  to  tell  you  the  attempts  made  to 
fleece  me  this  morning,  while  searching 
the  Maisons  Meubl^es  for  some  place  to 
rest  my  weary  limbs.  I  am  persuaded 
that  twenty  years'  lucubration^  over  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas'  ''  Somme "  would  not 
sharpen  the  mind  to  a  finer  edge  than  the 
amicable  contests  with  Parisian  room- 
letters.    No  man  should  ever  venture  to 


*  Bee  Dr.  Kitcbener*B  '*  Cooks'  Onele"  tat  a  oookli  emetio,  and  the  times  when  it  shoold  be  taken,  and  hia 
VMida^i  as  tothe  oonieqiienoea  of  negleetliig  them. 
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please  the  oourt,  and  throw  a  client  on 
his  country,  without  having  spent  one  day 
at  the  least  in  bunting  an  apartment  in 
Paris.  To  say  there  is  no  variety  of  lie 
(they  draw  much  mcer  distinctions  than 
ever  entered  poor  Touchstone's  heari),  no 
species  of  ar^ment  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted,  would  he  to  seduce  the  un- 
experienced traveller  into  too  low  an  esti- 
mate of  these  creatures^  powers:  they 
are  equally  at  home  m  every  sort  of  elo- 
quence, in  every  figure  of  speech,  in  every 
logical  formula  (they  loll  in  fallacies}, 
their  &vorite  being ; 

Gentlemen  take  rooms,  or  do  not  take 
rooms. 

Monsieur  does  not  take  rooms. 

Therefore  Monsieur  takes  rooms. 

Here's  the  key,  sir ;  only  quatre  vingt 
diic  neuf  francs,  quatre  vingt  quinze  cen- 
times.   Louise,  Louise,  get  ready  Mon- 
sieur's apartment.    Tell  Francois  to  go 
for    the  trunks.      Monsieur   must  give 
fifteen  days  congk^  when  he  wishes  to 
leave  the  rooms  (what  no  one  has  done 
yet  except  when  they  were  summoned  to 
their  country) ;  we  have  never  had  other 
than  foreigners  in  the  house  (Frenchmen 
are  so  noisy)  since  it  was  opened,  when 
the  death  of  some  near  relation  (a  Dieu 
ne  plaise  that  such  a  malheur  should  hap- 
pen to  Monsieur),  and  the  porter,  and  the 
bonne,  and  the  cook,  and  the  water-car- 
rier, and  the  coalman  expect  a  gratificor 
tion  every  month  from  Monsieur.    Mais 
Louise,    Lou-i-8-e,  ah    mon   Dieu,   mon 
Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  who  is  killing  my  poor 
dear  sweet  Bibi,  my  own  darling  little 
dog.    Fran-ijois,  Francois !    (Your  pass- 
port, Monsieur  1)  and  if  you  are  so  hard- 
hearted and  deaf  as  to  resist  their  elo- 
quence,   figures   of  speechj    logic,    and 
smiles,  forthwith  they  exhibit  histrionic 
talents  of  the  highest  order.    Cruel  man, 
you  have  exhausted  her.    The  fatigue  of 
mounting  all  those  steps,  of  unlocking  all 
those  doors,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  draw- 
ers, desks,  secretaries,  night-tables,  bidets^ 
water  and  legionary  closets  has  broken 
her  down,  she  is  almost  fainting^  she  can 
scarcely  speak  !.  surely^  Monsieur   will 
not  consent    that  a  widow  with  eight 
fatherless  children,  the  eldest  of  whim 
having  drawn  a  bad  number  at  the  con- 
scription is  forced  to  go  in  the  army,  the 
two  youngest  are  at  the  breast,  ana  the 
rest  are  girls,  should  have  killed  herself 
to  oblige  him  for  nothmg !    It  is  in  vain 
that  you  urge  that  the  apartments  are 
damp.  Damp !  heavens,  such  a  slander  on 
her   l^ouse  was    never   uttered    before! 
Tears  start  from  her  eyes  to  confirm  her 
assertion,  (are  fountains  ever  placed  ex- 
cept in  dry  gardens?)   didn't  a  whole 
&mily  move  over  to  her  house  from  the 


Rue  Three  Stars  expressly  because  her 
house  was  known*  by  aU  the  world  in 
Paris,  to  be  the  driest  place  in  town. 
Too  high  above  the  ground!  that  is  the 
ipieat  advantage  of  the  rooms;  if  they 
were  a  floor  higher  {cLuIn^t  she  wish  they 
were),  she  woidd  charge,  at  the  least,  fifty 
francs  more  for  them ;  every  hodv  in  Paris 
who  can  afibrd  it,  lives  high.  Unreason- 
able price !  good  gracious  I  before  the 
revolution,  which  ruined  everybody,  she 
got  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  more  for 
the  rooms  than  now,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  them,  furnished  his  own  bellows. 
She  loses  ten  francs  a  month  on  them 
at  her  present  prices.  Monsieur  would 
not  <iee  a  widow  and  family  (as  aforesaid) 
starved.  • 

Think  of  my  fightmg  my  way  through 
all  this  for  hours,  and  of  the  steps  I 
mounted,  and  the  beds  I  pressed,  and 
the  curtains  I  mspected,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  think  me  extravagant  in 
my  breakfast,  even  if  J  order  further  a 
mayonnaise  de  homard,  and  an  omelette 
aux  conjiturcs. 

After  I  have  despatched  thctiL  I  will 
tell    you,  while  sipping  my   ootfee.  and 
arranging  my  sugar  in  the  thimblcnil  of 
brandy,  in  the  petit  verre^  what  strange 
things  these  Maisons  Meublees  and  indeed 
all  houses  in  Paris  are.    Thev  seem  built 
as  if  especially  contrived  to  give  as  many 
spectators,  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to 
Frenchmen   while    acting    their    parts 
in  this  life.    It  is   quite   awful  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  retiring   domestic  disposi- 
tion.   Frenchmen,  on  the  contrary,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  excite  the 
attention  of  others.    They  long  for  spec- 
tators; they   court    attention    in  every 
possible  manner.    French  houses  should 
satisfy  this  desire  to  their  heart's  content. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  porte  cochert^  is 
the  porter's  lodge,  with  a  glass  door  look- 
ing on  the  coachway,  and  a  glass  window 
opening  on  the  staircase ;  the  porter  is  in- 
vested with  full  power  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity about  every  person  who  enters  the 
house — I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  use  to 
whidi  he  puts  these  powers !    He  is  the 
postmaster,  too,  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
families  who  live  in  the  house.    At  night 
he  holds  his  levee,  whidi  is  attended  by 
all  the  servants  of  uie  house  with  courtier- 
like punctuality.    The  news  of  the  day  is 
discussed :  the  comical  scene  between  Mon- 
sieur on  the  first  floor  and  his  creditor ; 
the  dinner  served  on  the  second  floor; 
Mon   Dieu   (repeated  rapidly  a    dozen 
times)  that  people  dressed  so  fine  who  fare 
so  low  as  Madame  of  the  third  floor,  and  her 
kindness  to  her  brother-in-law's  second 
cousin,  is  made  the  canvas  on  which  many 
Sk  commentary  is  embroidered  with  oaosr 
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gioiudly  a  profound  obaeryation  on  the 
similaritj  of  matrimony  and  blindness; 
the  Porters  wife,  who  cleans  up  the 
rooms  of  those  people  on  the  fourth 
floor,  communicates  a  flood  of  knowledge 
touchmg  wrestles  with  necessity  to  keep 
up  appearances,  and  the  Porte  himself 
occasionally  interrupts  the  conversation 
to  relate  some  past  incident  in  the  rent 
of  the  tenants,  which  illustrates  or  con- 
firms the  remark  just  made.  We  have 
read  of  the  Hindostanee  fanatic,  who 
as  penance  for  an  inyoluntary  homicide, 
vowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  on  a  bed  made  of  nails  with  the 
points  upwards ;  I  have  sometimes 
thought  the  total  absence  of  every  thing 
like  bashfulness,  which  is  very  observable 
in  the  French,  may  proceed  from  this 
public  life  they  lead  without  intermission ; 
those  who  do  not  breakfast  in  some 
thronged  caf§,  or  dine  in  some  crowded 
restaurant,  spend  every  evening  in  the 
theatre  or  at  a  caf(§,  after  living  in  the 
glass  houses  of  Paris.  What  privacy  is 
possible  when  a  whole  family  lives  on  one 
floor,  separated  from  each  other  by  parti- 
tions of  modem  thinness?  Is  not  this 
want  of  privacy  one  of  the  causes  of 
Frenchmen  havmg  no  home?  As  soon 
as  the  children  fairly  breathe,  they  are 
posted  off  to  some  nurse  in  the  country ; 
when  they  walk  without  falling,  an  infant 
school  receives  them,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  government  institution,  that  turns 
out  the  young  man  to  shift  for  himself  in 
this  great  ocean,  Paris. 

There  is  no  wind  but  blows  some  one 
good.     These  porters  make  Parisians  the 
earliest  retirers  in  the  world.    It  is  one 
of  the  strangest  sights  on  the  Boulevards 
in  summer  (when  they  are  excessively 
dull)  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  immense 
throngs  seated  on  the  wicker  chairs,  on 
both  sides  of  the  right   and  left  hand 
of  the  Boulevard,  disappear  shortly  after 
half-past  ten  o'clock.    No  matter  how 
thronged  the  Boulevard  is,  it  is  cleared 
before  eleven  o'clock.    If  you  stroll  in  the 
streets  near  midnight,  the  few  persons  you 
meet  will  be  found  running  home  like  boys 
while  the  school-bell  is  ringing.    Wo  to 
the  tenant  who  disturbs  the  porter  after 
midnight,  without  slipping  a  ten  cent  piece 
under  the  lodge  door !    The  next  night  he 
is  caught  out,  he  will  ring  in  vain,  for,  at 
the  least)  a  half-hour,  as  there  are  some 
rings  which  put  the  porter  to  sleep  in- 
stead of  waking  him.    These  are  they 
which  never  gratify  the  porter.    Unless 
the  porter  b&  kept  on  eood  terms  the 
tenant  may  assuredly  reckon  upon  losing 
half  his  newspapers,  half  his  letters,  half 
his  visitor's  oirds.    One  day  when  look- 
ing out  for  unfurnished  rooms,  I  met  an 

TOL.  u* — ^29  ^ 


old  French  acquaintance  as  I  was  going 
into  a  porte  cochc're ;  when  I  told  him  my 
object,  his  smiling  face  became  suddenly 
grave,  and  evinced  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. You  think  of  taking  rooms  there  ! 
Why,  don't  you  see  the  porter  is  tailor  ? 
I  had  not  then  noticed  a  small  tin  sign  an- 
nouncing that  the  porter  makes  and  mends 
clothes.  The  old  Frenchman  thought 
me  little  less  than  mad  to  enter  a  house 
where  the  porter  was  not  only  a  porter 
but  a  tailor  into  the  bargain :  for,  said  he, 
ih  a  tone  which  bore  indications  of  experi- 
ence, the  fellow  will  never  let  you  rest 
satisfied  until  he  is  appointed  your  mend- 
er, if  not  your  tailor.  He  will  try  his 
ingenuity  to  flnd  out  petty  annoyances 
which  cannot  be  noticed  until  you  give 
him  your  buttonless  clothes,  or  your  congk. 
Keep  clear  of  tailor  and  cobbler  porters : 
'there's  not  a  more  fearful  wild  beast 
flying." 

But  enough  of  your  lodge  disquisitions ; 
is  there  nothing  new  in  Paris  ?  Complaints 
are  as  old  as  Gain,  and,  if  porters  were 
extmct,  locks  would  be  rus^  or  keys  ea- 
sily mislaid. 

In  Paris  the  fashions  are  always  new, 
and  I  have  rarely  known  them  more  ele- 
gant than  they  are  now.  To  my  taste, 
summer  fashions,  from  their  lightness, 
freshness,  and  brilliancy  are  much  more 
attractive  than  those  which  come  prepar- 
ed to  war  against  the  winter's  vicissitudes. 
What  can  be  more  gracefhl  than  the  rich 
light-colored  skirts,  with  lace-trimmed 
canezous  of  embroidered  muslin  ?  Take 
care,  though,  that  the  bottom  row  of  laoe 
be  twice  the  width  of  the  top,  and  that  the 
canezous  be  made  with  basques.  Don't 
forget  to  make  the  sleeves  large  at  the 
bottom,  cut  in  forms,  and  trimmed  to 
match  the  basques ;  nor  to  close  the  front 
of  the  body  with  a  row  of  fancy  buttons, 
and  to  place  a  ruche  of  lace  or  tirile  turned 
over  the  collar  around  the  throat  Choose 
your  gloves  half-long,  and  of  straw  or  blue 
colors.  Avoid  gold  and  jewelry  of  every 
description  (at  night  you  may  wear  large 
diamond  drops  in  your  ears  .  .  if  you 
have  them),  and  let  your  only  bracelets 
be  bunches  of  bows  of  very  narrow  rib- 
bon to  match  the  skirt ;  wear  them  imme- 
diately above  your  gloves.  Let  me  de- 
scribe a  toilette  I  saw  the  other  night  in 
the  Opera  Comique,  which,  besides  strik- 
ing me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time,  has  the  advantage  (as  I 
understood  from  the  lady  by  my  side)  of 
being  as  well  for  neglig^  as  full  dress,  and 
maybe  made  in  any  color.  It  was  in 
pale  white  g]ac6  taffetas  d' Italic ;  on  the 
front  of  the  skirt  were  six  rows  of  wide 
ribbon  of  the  same  color,  plaited  &  la  vieille, 
forming  six  columns,  reaching  across  firom 
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one  hip  to  the  other ;  Uie  middle  of  the 
skirt  was  plain,  oyer  which  the  ends  of 
the  sash  floated.  The  robe  was  high,  and 
on  each  side  the  three  rows  of  ribbon  were 
continued,  spreading  towards  the  shoul- 
ders. The  bodj  was  open  en  coewr  from 
the  sash,  displaying  a  beautiful  laoe  che- 
misette ;  the  bottom  of  the  body  was 
terminated  by  three  basqnes,  and  at  the 
opening  on  the  hips  the  sash  was  fastened 
under  a  large  flat  button ;  a  ruche  ^  la 
▼ieille  was  placed  round  the  basques,  and 
three  rows  of  the  same  trimming  oma^ 
mented  the  bottom  of  the  demi-pagoda 
sleeves,  having,  between  each  row  of  rib- 
bon, a  DOuillonn6  of  laoe ;  the  sleeve  was 
cut  up  to  the  elbow,  and  attached  by  bows 
of  blue  taffeta  ribbon,  with. floating  ends. 
With  this  robe,  was  worn  a  splendid  light 
shawl,  the  ground  of  white  tulle,  entirely 
covered  with  embroidery  in  white  silk ;  a 
very  deep  crimped  fringe  trimmed  the 
edge.  A  small  oonnet  of  alternate  pink 
and  white  lisse  bouiUonn6s ;  bunches  of 
white  and  pink  hedge  roses  entirely 
covered  the  inside,  and  some  bunches  fell 
from  the  ears  and  crossed  the  head. 

Don't  mention  the  theatres  in  this  hot 
weather,  purgatory  enough.  Althongh, 
even  were  the  weather  kis  tropical,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  go  to  the  Francais  to 
see  a  child  die  of  the  cronp,  in  Le  Lys  de 
la  Valine;  or  the  Les  Plaisirs  d'  £t^  at 
the  Yariit^s.  The  Spanish  dancers  at  the 
Gymnase  are  more  attractive,  and  Les 

Filles  de  Marbre,  at  the  Vaudeville 

but  I  cannot  sully  these  pages  by  describ- 
ing the  heartlessness  of  these  unsexed 
creatures.  The  physician  handles  the 
putrid  corpse  only  when  he  hopes  to  bene- 
fit mankind — what  good  may  one  hope 
from  the  dissection  of  the  Daughters  of 
Marble? — "And  so  great  were  the  mis- 
chiefs they  did,  that  these  isles  of  the 
Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken 
them,  appeared  all  over  white  with  the 
bones  of  unburied  carcasses :  by  which 
is  signified,  tiiat  albeit  the  examples  of 
afflictions  be  manifest  and  eminent^  they 
do  not  sufficiently  deter  us  from  the 
wicked  enticemente  of  pleasure." 

Will  you  read  me  again  that  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  M.  Thiers,  you  said 
you  quoted  from  the  ConstitiUionners 
angry  review,  of  M .  Magnet's  doge  of  M. 
Theodore  Jouffroy  ? 

I  cannot  find  the  paper  no^  some  one 
has  taken  it ;  but  it  describea  a  meeting 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion held  some  two  years  ago,  while  M. 
de  Falloux  was  minister.  The  princes  of 
the  churches  of  France,  the  most  celebrat- 
ed juriste  of  the  bench,  the  chiefs  of  the 
phiiosophkal  schools,  and  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  country  w«re  discnflmng 


the  books  which  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  schools  and  colleges.  M.  Thiers  bore 
a  prominent  share  in  the  debate,  and  with 
his  wonted  fblicit^  and  vivacity  charmed 
and  (as  is  idso  his  wont),  astonished  the 
audience  ;  for,  he  dwelt  with  great  warmth 
upon  the  extent  of  the  evil  produced  in 
the  country  by  the  accredited  and  popu- 
lar histories  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  rising  generation,  he  urged,  were 
taught  there  deplorable  politiad  morals ; 
odious  acte  were  lauded,  and  abominable 
men  applauded;  dangerous  paradoxes 
advancec^  and  deplorable  illusions  excit- 
od;  measures  inspired  by  an  infernal 
genius,  or  dictated  by  a  savage  selfishness, 
adorned  with  the  name  of  libertv,  or  dis- 
gusted by  the  specious  pretext  of  political 
necessity.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  suggested  to  M.' Thiers,  that  he, 
himself,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ao- 
creditea  and  popular  histories  of  the  Re- 
volution^ whose  tendencies  he  depicted  as 
so  pernicious:  '^I  don't  except  in  the 
least  respect  my  history  from  the  remarks 
I  have  made,"  he  exclaimed,  with  that  pe- 
tulant vivacity  of  repartee  f^r  which  he  is 
so  famous.  "  I  am  just  as  guilty  as  the 
rest ;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  ocmfess  it 
openly." 

Is  that  not  tharacteristic  of  the  nation  ? 
They  seem  devoid  of  moral  sense,  and 
pass  through  life,  slaves,  fiom  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  or  blind  impulse^  without 
once  acting  as  agente  of  reflection.  Let 
me  repeat  to  you,  what  I  think  is  one  of 
the  saddest  pieces  of  prose  in  any  lan- 
guage :  M.  JoufBroy's  sketeh  of  his  scep- 
tical frame  of  mind,  which  the  allusion  to 
M.  Mignet  suggests  to  me ;  I  spare  you 
an  account  of  his  Eloge,  which,  although 
written  in  his  elegant  and  correct  stylc^ 
offends  me  by  ite  omtinual  and  contemp- 
tible war  of  allusions  on  the  present  gov- 
ernment. I  have  the  same  aversk>n  to 
the  stiletto  of  the  Venetian  bravo  in 
Paris,  as  on  the  Rialto. 

'^I  was  twenty  years  old,"  says  M. 
Jouffroy,  ^  when  I  began  to  study  philo- 
sophy. I  was  then  at  the  Normal  School, 
and  although  philosophy  was  among  tlie 
sciences,  we  might  elect  to  devote  our- 
selves to,  with  a  view  to  teaching  it  hereaf- 
ter, it  was  neither  the  advantages  that 
science  offered  to  its  teachers,  nor  a  de- 
cided turn  for  those  kind  of  studies,  which 
induced  me  to  pursue  them.  I  was  led  to 
philosophy  by  another  path.  Bom  of 
pious  parents^  and  in  a  province  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Uie  Ca- 
tholic faiUi  was  still  full  of  me,  I  was 
early  accustomed  to  consider  the  destiny 
of  man  and  the  care  of  his  soul,  as  the 
great  business  of  my  life;  and  the  whole 
course  of  my  educatioii  had  contributed 
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to  consolidate  these  serious  dispositioiis  in 
me.  During  a  long  period,  Christian  fkith 
full  J  sufficed  to  all  the  wants  and  all  the 
disquiet  which  such  dispositions  excite  in 
the  mind.  To  these  questions,  which  I 
r^arded  as  the  only  ones  meritmg  man's 
attention,  my  paternal  religion  responded, 
and  I  credited  these  responses ;  thanks  to 
them,  present  life  seemed  clear,  and  be- 
yond it  I  saw  the  future  which  must  fol- 
low it  lying  cloudless.  Tranquil  about  the 
path  I  should  follow  in  this  world,  tran- 

3 nil  about  the  end  whither  it  would  con- 
uct  me  in  the  other  world ;  understand- 
ing life  in  its  true  phaseSj  and  death  which 
unites  them ;  understanding  myself  know* 
ing  God's  designs  respecting  me,  and 
loying  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  designs, 
I  was  happy  with  that  happiness  whidi  a 
lirelY  and  certain  faith  in  a  doctrine  which 
resorves  all  the  great  questions  tiiat  can 
interest  man,  neyer  fails  to  give.  But  in 
the  times  when  I  was  bom,  it  was  impos- 
sible this  happiness  could  last ;  and  the 
day  came  when,  in  the  midst  of  that  peace- 
ful edifice  of  religion  which  had  hospitably 
sheltered  me  at  my  birth,  and  under 
whose  roof  my  earlier  years  had  passed 
away,  I  heard  the  tempest  of  doubt  which 
on  every  side  beat  its  wall^  and  made  it 
tremble  even  to  its  foundations.  My  cu- 
riosity could  not  escape  from  the  power- 
(ul  objections  spread  like  dust  in  the  at- 
mosphere I  breathed,  bjy  the  genius  of 
two  centuries  of  scepticism.  Notwith- 
standing the  alarm  they  caused  me,  and 
perhaps  because  of  that  alarm,  these  ob- 
jections made  a  strong  impression  on  my 
mind. 

^  In  yain  my  childhood  and  its  poetical 
impressions,  my  youth  and  its  religious 
souyeiurs,  tne  majesty,  the  antiauity.  the 
authority  of  that  creed  which  I  nad  oeen 
taught ;  in  yain  all  my  memory,  all  my 
imagination,  all  my  sotd  were  exdted, 
and  in  reyoit  a^nst  this  inyasion  of  an 
'  incredulity  which  wounded  them  pro- 
foundly,— my  heart  could  not  defend  my 
reason. 

"  The  authority  of  Christianity  once 
questioned  by  my  mind,  I  felt  all  of  my 
oonyictions  tremble  to  their  foundations ; 
to  consolidate  them  anew,  I  was  forced  to 
examine  the  worth  of  this  authority,  and 
with  whateyer  partiality  I  entered  upon 
this  examination,  I  left  it  sceptical.  Such 
was  the  decliyity  upon  which  mind  had 
slided.  and  by  degrees  it  went  further 
and  'further  m)m  the  Faith.  But  this 
melancholy  reyolution  did  not  take  place 
incthe  full  sight  of  my  conscience,  too 
many  scruples,  too  many  liyely  and  holy 
affiactions  rendered  it  too  redoubtable,  for 
me  to  acknowledge  to  myself  the  pro- 
gress it  had  made.    It  had  been  accom- 


plished silently  by  an  inyoluntary  opera- 
tion to  which  I  was  no  accomplice ;  and 
long  after  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  Christian 
except  in  the  innocence  of  my  intentions. 
I  should  haye  trembled  to  suspect,  I 
should  haye  deemed  myself  calumniated, 
were  I  told  that  I  was  no  longer  a  Chris- 
tian. But  I  was  too  sincere  with  myself, 
and  I  attached  too  much  importance  to 
religious  questions,  for  this  blindness 
about  my  own  opinions  longer  to  subsist 
after  age  had  str^gthened  my  mind,  and 
the  studious  and  solitary  life  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  fortified  the  meditatire  dis- 
position of  my  mind. 

*'I  shall  neyer  forget  the  December 
night  when  the  yeil  which  concealed  my 
incredulity  from  myself  was  t(Hm  asunder. 
I  still  hear  my  footsteps  in  that  narrow 
and  naked  chamber,  where,  long  after 
bed-time,  I  was  wont  to  walk ;  I  still  see 
that  moon  half-concealed  by  the  clouds 
which  fitfully  lighted  the  cold  tiles  of  the 
floor.  The  hours  of  the  nieht  passed 
away,  and  I  did  not  peroeiye  their  flight ; 
I  anxiously  followed  my  thoughts,  which, 
from  depth  to  depth,  descended  to  the 
lowest  deep  of  my  conscience,  and  dissi- 
pating one  after  tlie  other,  all  the  illusions 
which  until  then  had  concealed  it  from 
my  sight,  eyery  minute>exhibited  its  waor 
derings  more  yisibly  to  me. 

"  In  yain  I  dung  to  these  last  hopes  like 
a  shrowrecked  mariner  to  the  last  planks 
of  his  ship;  in  yain,  terrified  by  the  un- 
known yacuum  in  which  I  was  about 
floating,  I  sought  to  row  myself  with 
them  yet  once  more  towards  my  child- 
hood, my  family,  my  prorince,  towards 
all  that  was  dear  and  sacred  to  me ;  the 
inflexible  current  of  my  thoughts  was  the 
strongest;  parents,  family,  souyenirs,  be- 
lief, I  was  obliged  to  leaye  them  all ;  the 
examination  became  more  obstinate  and 
more  seyere  as  it  approached  its  term, 
and  it  did  not  cease  until  it  had  attainea 
it  I  then  knew  that  there  was  no  long- 
er any  thing  left  standing  in  my  mind. 

''Tnis  was  an  awful  moment ;  and  when 
towards  the  morning,  I  threw  myself 
exhausted  on  my  bed,  it  seemed  to  me  I 
felt  my  flrst  life^  so  happy  and  so  action, 
blasted,  and  behmd  me  open  another  life, 
sombre  and  barren,  where  henceforward 
I  should  liye  done,  alone  with  my  fatal 
thought,  and  whicn  I  was  tempted  to 
curse.  The  days  which  follo^med  this 
discoyeiy  were  the  saddest  I  haye  eyer  felt. 
To  narrate  by  what-  storms  they  were 
agitated  would  lead  me  too  far.  Al- 
though my  mind  did  not  consider  its 
work  altogether  without  some  pride,  my 
soul  could  not  accustom  itself  to  a  state 
so  ill  adapted  to  human  weakness ;  it  en- 
deayored  by  yiolent  efforts  to  regain  the 
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shores  it  had  lost;  it  found  amid  the 
ashes  of  its  past  belief,  sparks  which 
sometimes  seemed  as  though  they  would 
rekindle  its  faith.* 

"  But  convictions  oyerthrown  by  reason 
can  be  rebuilded  only  by  it ;  and  these 
glimmerings  were  soon  extinguished.  If, 
when  I  lost  my  faith  I  had  also  become 
careless  of  the  questbns  which  it  solved 
for  me,  without  doubt  this  violent  state 
¥FOuld  not  have  lasted  long ;  fatigue  would 
have  overwhelmed  with  sleep,  and  my 
life,  like  that  of  a  good  many  others, 
would  have  gone  to  sleep  in  scepticism. 
Fortunately,  this  did  not  take  place;  I 
had  never  lelt  more  sensibly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problems  than  now.  after  I 
had  lost  their  solution.  I  was  mcredu- 
lous,  but  I  detested  incredulity ;  this  de- 
cided the  direction  of  my  life.  Unable  to 
bear  uncertainty  about  the  enigma  of 
human  destiny,  having  no  longer  the 
light  of  fiuth  to  resolve  it,  I  had  no  in- 
strument left  but  the  light  of  reason.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  give  all  the  time 
which  might  be  required,  my  whole  life 
if  necessary,  to  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty ;  such  was  the  path  which  led  me 
to  philosophy,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  search  after  this  truth." 
I  need  scaroel  v  say  that  M.  Jouffroy  soon 
found  "Apolfyon  spread  forth  his  dra- 
gon's wings  and  sped  him  away,  that  Ae 
saw  him  no  more.'' 

See  how  busy  the  Moniteur  has  been 
translating  artides  from  ^  The  Putnam's 
Magazine."  I  really  thought,  when  I  saw 
it,  da^  after  day,  translating  articles,  that 
it  seriously  contemplated  republishing  the 
whole  number.  The  article  on  the  Arctic 
Bxploring  Expeditions  has  been  translat- 
ed mto  flJl  the  newspapers  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

How  warmly  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
applauded  M.  Arago.  when  he  resuuMd 
his  seat  of  perpetual  secretary  to  that 
body,  and  promised  them  a  memoir  on 
the  'manner  of  observing  the  forms  of 
several  planets  by  the  birefrangent  teles- 
cope! With  what  lively  interest  ther 
have  listened  to  M.  de  Gasparin's  disoui- 
sitions  on  the  influence  of  the  solar  radia- 
tion in  exciting  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion; isn't  it  the  cause  of  the  singular 
contradictions  we  see;  the  olive  barren 


in  Agen,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
average  above  58%  prolific  in  Dalmatia^ 
where  the  average  temperature  does  not 
exceed  56" ;  the  Imiit  of  vineyards,  54° 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  50"  on  the 
declivities  of  the  Rhine;  harvest  abun- 
dant in  England,  with  a  summer  tempera- 
ture of  63",  while  in  Sweden  the  same 
hKppy  result  is  secured  with  59";  and 
the  results  of  a  new  instrument  he  has 
invented  to  ascertain  this  radiation  he 
promises  to  communicate  shortly; — to 
M.  Qaugain's  account  of  the  improvement 
he  has  introduced  into  M.  Pecket's  im- 
proved Yolta's  electroscope-condenser; 
retaining  the  ordinary  constmction  of 
Yolta's  original  (two  gold  leaves  hung  in 
tiie  interior  oi  a  glass  redpient  to  a  small 
metallic  mass,  which  extends  to  the  ex- 
terior with  a  condenser),  and  adding  to  it 
another  independent,  and  larger  c^iden- 
ser,  which  is  connected  with  the  batteiy 
or  machine,  and  when  charged,  is  used  to 
charge  in  turn,  the  small  condenser  of  the 
electroscope; — the  able  memoir  of  M. 
Joubert  de  Lamballe  on  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetic agents,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
great  dangers  attending  the  use  of  chloro- 
form espedally,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  mediate  communications  between 
the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  organs 
found  in  some  persons  (after  death!) ;  that 
the  use  of  chloroform  should  be  instantly 
suspended  the  moment  the  pulse  fiillsto 
55  pulsations  per  minute ;  that  it  should 
never  be  used  after  gunshot  wounds 
which  have  given  the  system  a  violent 
shock,  after  great  loss  of  blood,  or  a  chlo- 
rotic  state  carried  to  a  great  excess ;  and 
that  when  death  has  apparently  super- 
vened from  its  use^  the  patient  should  be 
placed  horizontally  on  his  back,  or  ob- 
liquely on  his  side,  and  receive  the  shocks 
of  an  electrical  battery. 

Heaven  forbid  I  should  weary  you  with 
the  Turkish  question ;  I  allude  to  it  mere- 
ly to  repeat  a  very  witty  Sjmopsis  of 
Count  Yon  Nesselrode's  circular :  "  What 
does  the  Czar  say,"  asked  a  stock  gam* 
bier  of  one  of  his  confederates,  "  in  his 
circular  to  the  Porte?"  ^'Le  cordon, 
sHlvouM  plait  P^^  I  heard  somebody 
say,  while  talking  about  Chhia,  "The 
Celestials  seem  to  have  taken  a  powerful 
dose  of  Tartar  emetic ! " 


*  We  are  persnadad  this  pieton  of  the  palnAil  frmme  of  mind  aMpUdun  s^perlndooea,  hat  ftlreadj 
«d  to  our  readers'  xnindA,  WordBWoith'i  noble  lines  :— 


■IlMdralkcrb*, 


A  PBtaa  ■adil«d  in  m  crMd  oatwora, 
8o  mlf  lit  I,  ■taodiiiK  on  thb  plMMBt  1m, 


Hw  gtimMM  tlMi  would  iiMk*  iM  Wm  (bri«cm; 
H«T«  tiffat  of  PT*t«at  riiJnf  bam  tit*  •••, 
Or,  hoar  old  Triton  wiod  kio  wifthod  kota." 

t  We  fbtr  none  of  onr  readen  will  see  the  point  of  this  Joke,  but  those  who  hftTo  Tlslted  PsrlL  mad  still 
BMmber  the  aocnstoined  fonnok  with  which  the  portais  of  booses  are  reqaested  to  opm  ilU  a^or,  and  kt 
P«MOS  OOOM  In. 
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AVIGNON. 

THE  July  day  drew  to  a  close,  the  fret  of  travel  past, 
The  cool  and  moonlit  court-yard  of  the  inn  was  gained  at  last, 
Where  Oleanders  greeted  us  hetween  their  stately  ranks. 
As  pink  and  proud  as  if  they  grew  on  native  Indmn  banks ; 
Seen  from  our  chamber- window's  ledge  they  looked  more  strangely  fair, 
Like  blossomed  baskets  lightly  poised  upon  the  summer  air. 

When  came  the  sultry  morning  sun,  I  did  not  care  to  go. 

On  dusty  roads,  but  staid  to  see  my  Oleanders  glow 

Within  their  shadowy  oasis ;  the  pilgrimage  was  long 

To  Petrarch's  home,  hot  alien  winds  dried  up  his  dewy  song ; 

Though  Laura's  cheek  with  centuries  sweet,  still  blushes  at  lus  call. 

Her  blush  was  not  so  bright  as  yours,  my  Oleanders  talL 

And  fiercer  grew  the  summer  day,  while,  in  the  court  below, 
The  white-capped  peasant-women  trim  kept  moving  to  and  £ro, 
With  little  laughs,  and  endless  talks,  whose  murmur  rose  to  me 
Like  the  spring  chats  of  careless  birds  from  blossomed  apple-tree ; 
And,  hearing  it,  I  blessed  the  choice  that  held  me  there  that  day. 
With  my  stately  Oleanders  keeping  all  the  world  at  bay. 

The  masonry  of  Nismes  was  lost,  but  still  I  could  not  sigh. 

For  Roman  work  looks  sad  when  we  have  bidden  Rome  good-bye ; 

Prison  and  castle  of  the  Pope  stood  close  upon  the  hill, 

But  of  castle  and  of  prison  my  soul  had  had  its  fill — 

I  knew  that  blood-stains,  old  and  dark,  clung  to  the  inner  wall. 

And  blessed  the  lovely  living  bloom  of  Oleanders  tall. 

Thou  pleasant,  pleasant  court-yard,  I  make  to  thee  a  crown 
Of  gems,  from  Murray's  casket,  then  shut  the  red  lid  down, 
Contented  if  I  still  may  keep,  beneath  a  sky  of  blue, 
The  tender  treasure  of  the  day  when  first  my  spirit  knew 
Thy  quiet,  and  thy  shadow,  and  thy  bird-like  gossip,  all 
Inclosed  within  that  sunset  wreath  of  Oleanders  tsJl. 


OUR   NEW   PRESIDENT. 


If  we  had  needed  any  assuranee  that  some  Buch  article  as  that  we  published  last 
month,  entitled  "Our  New  President^**  was  eminently  fit  and  proper  for  an  American 
journal,  like  ours,  to  publish,  we  should  have  found  it  in  the  tone  of  criticism  which  the 
article  has  elicited  from  the  few  presses  in  the  country,  which  pretend  to  be  ffovemment 
organs.  It  is  quite  time  that  weoegintolook  about  us,  and  see  whither  the  Snip  of  State 
is  drifting,  if  a  newly  elected  President  is  held  to  be  so  sacred  a  personage  tiiat  his  public 
acts  cannot  be  freely  discussed  by  an  independent  journal,  because  it  is  independent  We 
know  President  Pierce  only  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  "the  head 
of  the  democratic  party,'*  and  we  most  respectfully  assure  those  friends  of  ours  who  have 
so  amiably  taken  us  to  task  for  daring  to  approach  the  sacred  person  of  the  President^, 
because  he  happens  to  have  been  elected  by  so-called  democratic  votes,  except  on  our 
knees,  that  we  nave  never  given  the  shadow  of  a  hint)  since  our  prospectus  was  issued, 
that  we  should  abstain  from  handling,  in  our  own  manner,  any  subject  of  popular  in- 
terest)  through  fear  of  giving  offence  to  any  person,  party,  or  sect. 

It  is  our  aim,  as  it  was  our  promise,  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public ;  and,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  public,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  one-sided,  or  partial,  in  the  treatment  of 
our  subjecta  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  disclaim  all  partisan  bias  whatever, 
or  to  say  that  in  the  article  in  question,  there  was  the  slightest  degree  of  party  feeling; 
unless  it  were  in  favor  of  the  party  in  power,  either  entertained  or  expressed.  Whether 
the  opinions  uttered  were  right  or  wrong,  is  not  the  point  we  wish  to  discuss,  but  simply 
to  beg  those  journals  that  have  so  inconsiderately  censured  us  for  daring  to  touch  the 
subject  at  all,  to  consider  what  the  effect  must  be  of  hedging  in  the  presidency  with  a 
mere  party  reverence,  which  none  shall  be  allowed  to  overstep  but  professed  partisan 
hacks.  Is  it  from  such  sources  that  the  cause  of  the  people  is  likely  to  be  best  served,, 
and  the  truth  arrived  at  ?  By  and  by  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  then  these  now 
government-organs  will  regard  a  candid  canvass  of  a  new  President's  pretensions,  by  a  jour- 
nal like  ours,  which  has  no  partisan  ties  or  obligations,  a  very  proper  and  eminently  dis- 
creet thing  to  da 
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LITBEATU£B. 

American. — The  ABtronomicalJour- 
naJL  On  the  second  day  of  November,  1849, 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Astrono- 
mical Joomal  made  its  appearance,  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  wore  a 
most  forbidding  aspect  €k)nsisting  of 
eight  small  quuto  p^ges,  it  bore  only  on 
the  first  and  last  any  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  language.  More  than  six  pages  were 
entirely  corered  with  the  most  absurd 
looldng  collocations  of  figures  and  let- 
ters. Small  letters  and  capitals,  Italic 
and  Roman,  Qreek  and  Knghah,  hi'paren* 
theses  and  out  of  them,  adorned  in  vari- 
ous ways  with  Arabic  numerals,  are  all 
strangely  mixed  and  arrayed  with  dashes 
and  crosses  in  what  mieht  seem  inextri- 
cable confusion.  The  Journal  has  con- 
tinued, at  irregular  intervals,  to  publish 
similar  sheets,  until  it  has  pourod  out 
upon  the  world  about  five  hundred  pages 
of  apparent  unintelligibility. 

ijid  of  what  value  is  this  array  of 
figures,  and  for  whose  eyes  can  it  be  in- 
tended? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  the 
journal  is  purely  astronomical,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  observatories  and  as- 
tronomers of  the  whole  world,  and  afioM- 
ing  the  only  convenient  mode  of  coqi- 
municating  observations  made  in  America 
to  the  general  stock  of  the  world's  learn- 
ing. The  subscription  list  is,  of  course, 
too  small  to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing, 
and  the  balance  which  amounts  to  9^00 
a  volume,  is  met,  partly  from  private  re- 
sources of  the  editor,  partly  by  others 
who  recognize  their  privilege  of  being  able 
thus  to  foster  science,  and  give  a  solid 
character  to  the  reputation  of  our  coun- 
try. We  may  perhaps  add  that  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  the  editor  has  made  in  behalf  of 
American  astronomy.  Feeling  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  journal  as  a  record  of 
our  contributions  to  this  science,  and  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  number  and 
^  value,  he  has  declin^  offices  and  honors 
in  forei^  lands,  that  he  might  return  to 
his  native  State,  to  spend  his  time,  his 
strengtii,  and  his  fortune  in  the  cause  to 
^  which  he  has  devoted  himselfl 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  Journal,  may  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  editor ;  words  not  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  but  addressed  to  a 
sympathizing  friend,  and  therefore  writ- 
ten more  cBrectly  firom  his  heart.  **  I  felt 
that  to  awaken  a  true  zeal  for  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  in  America, — to  inspire 
our  own  scientific  men  with  self-reliuioe^ 


confidence,  and  intellectual  courage, — ^to 
give  them  a  voice  and  rouse  them  to  emu- 
lation, both  with  one  another  and  with 
the  nations  of  the  old  world — ^to  ren- 
der charlatanism  conspicuously  manifest, 
without  incurrinj^  the  many  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  personal  crusades, — ^in 
short,  to  aid  in  building  up  American  as- 
tronomy, and  thus  indirectly  the  other 
departments  of  science,  was  a  mission 
lofty  enough  to  satisfy  tne  most  aspiring; 
patriotic  enough  for  Uie  best  citizen." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  jour- 
nal is  narrowly  American  in  its  aim.  It 
receives  contributions  to  its  columns  from 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe; 
never  asking  a  line  fix>m  any  pen,  how- 
ever illustrious,  nor  publishing  one  which 
does  not  contain  a  positive  addition  to  the 
domain  of  human  knowledge.  It  sends 
its  light  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Australia,  Africa,  both  on  the  Nile  and  at 
the  Gape;  Asia,  South  America,  both 
coasts  oif  North  America,  and  Europe ;  its 
circulation  in  the  latter  country  being 
greater  than  in  America.  ^    ^ 

But  wherever  it  goes  it  sends  back 
honor  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fully  equal  to  the  Euro- 
pean Journal,  the  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten.  Tet  that  publication  is  supported 
in  great  part  by  the  Dlmish  government, 
ana  its  editor  receives  a  munificent  salary 
fitym  the  same  source.  The  European 
governments,  indeed,  have  circulated  our 
American  Journal  by  means  of  their  offi- 
cial couriers,  so  willing  are  they  to  foster 
this  chief  of  sciences; — while  our  govern- 
ment have  politely  declined  forwaniing  it 
through  the  despatch  bags  of  the  United 
States  Legations,  even  when  addressed 
to  national  institutions,  and  sent  as 
gifts,  either  of  the  editor,  or  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.  It  seems  to  us  reason- 
able that  this  courtesy  should  be  shown 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Astronomers 
of  the  Continent  who  are  in  the  pay  of 
their  governments,  and  that  they  shoald 
have  every  possible  facility  given  them  of 
availing  themselves  at  the  earliest  moment 
of  the  aid  of  American  observers. 

By  the  immediate  publication  of  new 
discoveries  which  is  done  in  extra  circur 
lars,  the  Journal  stimulates  to  new  ob- 
servations ;  and  the  publication  of  these 
observations  leads  to  new  analytical  re- 
search. This  has  been  the  constant  pro- 
cess by  which  astronomy  h^  multiplied 
its  triumphs,  fix>m  the  time  when  Qalileo 
issued  his  Nundus  Sidereus,  announcing 
the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  moons,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  last  discovery  of  a  new 
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asteroid,  or  an  unknown  oomet  Bnt 
never  have  those  triumphs  mulUpIied 
more  rapidly  than  daring  the  last  few 
y>ar8.  The  measurement  of  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  disooyery  of  the 
new  planet  Neptune ;  of  twenty  additional 
planets  hetween  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  of  the 
fluidity  of  Saturn's  ring ;  these  and  many 
other  less  brilliant  achievements  have 
been  crowded  into  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Nor  has  our  country  taken  a  small  share 
in  the  labor;  received  a  small  share  of 
the  honor.  The  taunt  that  our  learning 
is  superficial  is  no  longer  heard.  We 
have  men  able  to  do  any  work  that  hu- 
man thought  can  do ; — and  we  have  private 
citizens  willing  to  do  for  our  astronomers, 
what  kings  and  emperors  have  done  for 
those  of  the  world.  The  telescope  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  fully  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  Its  power  may  be  in  some 
measure  judged  o^  from  the  fact  that  it 
could  discern  the  lines  on  this  printed 
page  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  read 
across  the  North  River.  The  telescope 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  Washington  are  also 
first  class  instruments. 

The  Journal  not  only  stimulates  to 
new  observation  and  research,  but  it  calls 
new  men  into  the  field.  More  than  one 
instance  has  already  occurred  in  which 
the  modesty  of  good  mathematicians  had 
kept  them  in  the  secrecy  of  idle  retire- 
ment, wholly  unconscious  of  their  ability 
to  serve  Science,  yntil  the  open  columns 
of  this  papr  tempted  them  tx>  write,  and 
brought  them  into  usefiilness  and  incipi- 
ent fkme. 

If  these  were  the  only  advantages  of  the 
publication  of  the  Astronomical  Journal, 
it  would  be  one  of  our  most  useful  and 
important  periodicals,  and  we  would  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  editor  might  not  be 
forced  to  relinquish  the  work  for  whidi 
he  has  made  such  large  sacrifices. 

But  we  believe  that  in  proportion  as 
one  science  is  advanced,  all  others  receive 
a  healthy  impulse.  The  connection  be- 
tween Astronomy  and  the  Mathematics  is 
particularly  close ;  the  former  is  dependent 
on  the  latter  for  its  theories,  the  latter 
upon  the  former  for  its  stimulus  and  re- 
mrd.  The  one  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  physical  sciences,  the  other  is  the  no- 
blest of  the  superstructures. 

And  the  chief  worth  of  these  sdenoes 
is  in  the  power  and  elevation  which  they 
give  to  the  student's  mind,  the  reverence 
and  awe,  the  faith  and  hope  with  which 
they  insfnre  him.  These  diviner  senti- 
ments of  our  nature  are  fed  by  aU  intel- 
lectual culture,  except  in  rare  and  un- 
healthy cases.  And  what  intellectual 
culture  may  compare  with  that  given  by 
astronomy  ?    Where  is  the  logic  that  can 


compare  with  that  of  mathematics?  On 
all  other  subjects  each  single  argament 
may  be  reduced  by  terseness  of  language 
to  a  single  paragraph.  But  in  mathematics 
a  single  argument  may  fill  a  volume.  Tet 
each  letter  in  a  mathematical  formula  has 
had  condensed  into  it  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  phrase ;  and  a  single  line  contains 
more  than  can  be  expressed  in  a  page  of 
ordinary  language.  With  all  this  wonder- 
ful condensation  of  meaning  and  of  arga« 
ment,  the  sentences  of  mathematical  writ* 
era  are  sometimes  necessarily  of  great 
length.  In  the  first  number  of  the  As- 
tronomical Journal  we  find,  for  instance, 
a  single  sentence  occupying  neariy  two 
pages  quarto,  without  any  pause  in  it  long- 
er than  a  comma,  and  containing  in  it 
only  one  single  verb.  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  express  in  ordinary  language  aU 
that  is  told  in  this  algebraic  sentence,  we 
should  fill  a  volume  and  then  find  it 
wholly  unintelli^ble.  Whereas  in  its 
present  form  it  is  to  the  eye  of  the  as- 
tronomer as  grand  and  comprehensive  as 
an  oration. 

Now  if  language  is  an  instrument  of 
thought,  and  the  power  of  a  writer  or 
thinker  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  language  with  which  he  is  acquaint* 
ed,  what  must  be  the  efS&ct  of  familiarity 
with  such  a  language  as  that  of  the  cal- 
culus upon  the  mind  of  those  that  use  it? 
We  have  at  least  abundant  evidence  that, 
in  their  own  peculiar  department,  it  gives 
them  marvellous  power  and  marvellous 
accuracy.  To  hear  a  man  assert  uncon- 
ditionally as  one  of  the  writere  in  this 
Journal  does  assert,  that  Saturn's  rings 
are  fluid;  that  a. body  which  has  be^ 
subjected  to  telescopic  observation  for  two 
hundred  years  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
want  of  solidity  is  a  coUection  of  streams 
of  some  liquid, — ^rivers  running  in  open 
space, — rivero  without  a  bed,  without  a 
source,  without  an  end,  chasing  into  them- 
selves and  into  each  other  for  ever ;  to 
hear  a  man  make  such  an  assertion,  we 
might  be  excused  for  hesitating  to  believe 
it  But  when  we  remember  that  mathe- 
matical reasoning  is  of  all  reasoning  least 
liable  to  error,  and  remember  that  every 
ship  that  sails  depends  upon  astronomical 
calculations  for  its  guidanco  and  is  not 
disappointed ;  when  we  reflect  that  from 
three  observations  of  a  heavenly  body  its 
whole  orbit  may  be  accurately  known; 
when  we  behold  eclipses  taking  place  in 
precise  accordance  with  prediction ;  when 
we  recollect  also  the  splendid  triumphs  s 
of  the  calculus  in  the  science  of  optics, 
we  must  yield  our  prepossessions  to  his 
demonstrations,  and  confess  his  right  to 
declare  tiiat  to  be  fluid,  which  is,  to  all 
appearance,  as  solid  as  the  earth  itself 
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It  is  well  (hat  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  weight  of  scientific  au- 
thority. It  is  well  that  we  are  reminded 
that  we  must  yield  our  assent  to  truths 
which  we  cannot  understand ;  naVj  that 
we  must  sometimes  have  a  lively  uuth  in 
them,  and  put  to  sea,  risking  fortune  and 
life  upon  the  word  of  astronomical  pre- 
dictions. 

It  is  well  also  to  be  taught^  that  there 
are  some  things  which  we  do  not  know. 
In  politics  and  in  business,  men  freelr 
criticise  statesmen  and  financiers  as  though 
they  were  their  equals.  There  is  no  easy 
and  sure  criterion  by  which  men  can  dis- 
tinguish the  real  statesman.  And  those 
natural  sciences  which  are  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  daily  life,  labor  under 
a  similar  disadvantaj^.  But  with  astron- 
omy and  mathematics  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  Their  heroes  are  a  well  mark- 
ed, and  distinguished  few.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
their  achievements.  We  rarely  find  a 
moralist  or  a  poet  to  speak  of  them  with 
scorn ;  as  in  Schiller's  verse : 

lUk  not  to  ma  astronomen  alwajf  of  ftsrt  «iid  oC 
tyBtems; 
Worlda  had  iMver  been  mad*  dmplj  Ibr  tdmm  to 
ouont 
Qnuid  U  the  eUny  hoet  doabtko^  la  4Mwe  ti  nothing 
•abltmcr, 
Bot,  good  friendly  the  Bubllme  is  not  embodied  in 


The  world,  however,  jud^  more  wise- 
ly than  Schiller.  It  finds  m  the  astrono- 
mer, not  the  star-counter  of  the  poet, 
but  a  spirit  akin  to  the  star-builder. 
Where  is  there  to  be  found  any  thing 
more  sublime  than  the  mastery  which 
the  human  mind  has  gained  over  these 
countless  worlds ;  which,  roaming  through 
unfathomed  space,  are  yet  charmed  down 
by  the  mighty  talisman  of  the  telescope ; 
bound  by  the  unyielding  chain  of  the  cal- 
culus, and  forced,  Proteus  like,  to  prophesy 
the  future,  and  yield  up  the  secrets  of  the 
past  What  is  there  sublime  in  the  human 
spirit,  if  it  be  not  the  power  to  run  back 
before  the  birth  of  time,  and  follow,  with, 
demonstration  infallible  as  sight,  the 
course  of  the  Creator's  action?  What 
imagination  more  sublime  than  that  of 
the  Qeometer,  who  frames  worlds  upon 
different  laws,  from  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by  God,  and  shows  with  certainty 
unerring  as  experience  what  would  have 
flowed  thence  had  He  adopted  them. 

The  mere  knowledge  that  any  human 
being  has  such  power  lifls  us  up.  Men 
cannot  but  feel  a  certain  reverence  for 
themselves  to  know  that  fellow-men  are 
thus  exalted.  They  are  unconsciously 
raised  into  a  higher  sphere.  We  have 
heard  one  of  the  best  historians  of  our 
day  rank  the  discovery  of  Neptune  among 


the  most  important  events  of  human  his- 
tory ;  and  he  justified  his  remark,  by  ap- 
pealing to  this  well-known  effect  of  scien- 
tific triumphs  in  elevating  the  tone  of 
thought  even  among  the  lowest  classes. 

— Songs  of  the  modem  minnesingers^ 
might  very  well  have  been  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  German  Lyrice,  translated  bf 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport^  R.  L, 
published  by  Ticknor,  Heed  and  Fields^ 
boston.  Mr.  Brooks  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  German 
scholars,  and  admirable  translators,  in  the 
country:  and  has  idready  presented  the 
public  with  a  volume  of  translations  from 
Theodore  KOmer,  and  other  German 
poets,  published  in  Ripley's  Specimene  of 
Foreign  Standard  Literature  ;  and  his 
graceful  and  sparkling  touch  is  often  re- 
cognized in  the  columns  of  the  Literary 
World.  So  singularly  happy  is  he  in 
translation,  that  we  gladly  hail  his  present 
book,  which  forms  one  of  the  successful 
Boston  series,  as  a  contribution  of  perma- 
nent value  to  our  literary  stores ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  muse  he  serves  so  well, 
may  some  day  inspire  him  to  collect  into 
a  volume  of  fengHah  translation,  the  ex- 
quisite songs  and  ballads  of  Henry  Heine, 
which  would  surely  command  attention 
and  fiivor.  This  has  been  already  d<me 
for  Uhland,  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
characteristic  of  the  modem  Cierman 
bards,  by  Alexander  Weill  (we  believe 
that  is  the  name) :  the  enUre  contents  of 
Uhland's  last  complete  volume  are  ren- 
dered poem  by  poem  into  English. 

In  notes  necessarily  so  brief  as  these^ 
we  can  do  little  more  than  inform  the 
reader  of  such  a  publication,  and  assure 
him  of  its  admirable  quality.  We  notice 
among  the  translations,  Mailer's  version 
of  the  well  known  old  monkish  l^end, 
of  which  Longfellow  has  given  his  version 
in  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  as  the  stoxy  of 
the  Mox^  Felix.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  romantic  religious  tradi- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  German  Lyrics 
will  give  the  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  variety,  the  grace,  and  the  quaintness 
of  this  department  of  German  literature. 
The  fun  is  rather  too  cumbrous  and 
local,  fbr  our  quick  Saxon  apprehension. 
A  German  comical  journal,  as  Grerman 
students  will  remember^  does  not  seem 
very  funny  to  an  habitual  and  appre- 
ciative reader  of  Punch,  A  small  joke 
goes  a  great  way  in  Germany ;  perhaps 
the  Germans  liKe  to  burrow  into  it,  and 
turn  it  over  and  over,  at  leisure.  But 
one  number  of  Charivari  or  Punchy 
has  more  essential  fun  in  it  than  a  volume 
of  The  FJiegende  Blatter.  If  our  com- 
mendation 0?  the  present  work  comes  a 
little  late,  it  is  none  the  less  sincere — and 
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we  shall  look  with  hope  and  mterest  for 
farther  contributions  of  the  same  kind 
from  Mr.  Brooks. 

— It  is  a  proper  compliment  that  Mr. 
George  S.  Hillard  has  paid  the  public,  in 
his  Six  Months  in  Italy ^  that  he  has  so 
carefully .  elaborated  every  part  of  his 
book.  He  does  not  give  us  lus  hasty  im- 
pressions of  travel,  hastily  written,  but  the 
results  of  close  and  attentive  observation, 
matured  by  study,  and  presented  in  the 
most  painstaking  way.  Absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  most  laborious  vocation,  he 
might  have  found  an  excuse  for  a  little 
carelessness  and  inel^anoe  in  the  custom- 
ary plea  of  a  want  of  time  to  chasten  and 
perfect  his  style ;  but  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  no  such  privilege,  and  gives  us  his 
work  with  the  evidences  of  preparation  on 
every  page.  An  instructive  and  agreeable 
work  it  is,  almost  minute  enough  in  its 
descriptions  to  answer  for  a  guide-book, 
yet  abounding  in  just  and  sensible  re- 
marks, well-informed  criticisms,  and  varied 
learning. 

Mr.  Hillard  entered  Italy  by  way  of 
Trieste,  passing  over  the  Adriatic  to 
Venice,  whence  he  went  through  Verona, 
Parma,  and  Bologna,  to  Florence.  From 
Florence  he  went  to  Rome,  thence  to 
Naples,  and  from  Naples  back  to  Leghorn 
and  Pisa,  and  so  on  to  Genoa.  In  all 
these  places  he  remained  sufficiently  long 
to  impress  their  peculiar  scenery  upon  his 
mind,  to  examine  their  treasures  of  art, 
and  to  derive  some  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  people.  He  seems  to  have  lejft  no 
day  unemployed.  Churches,  galleries, 
museums,  and  the  beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  were  all  attractive  to  him,  and  he 
paints  them  with  an  appreciative  admira- 
tion and  fidelity.  Appended  to  his  records 
of  travel,  also,  are  a  series  of  discriminating 
remarks  on  the  previous  writers  on  Italy, 
which  many  will  find  as  interesting  as 
any^  part  of  the  book,  furnishing,  as  they 
do,  'the  judgments  of  a  ripe  and  highly 
cultivated  scholair  on  the  Italian  nar- 
ratives of  Addison,  De  Stael,  Goethe, 
Chateaubriand,  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Forsyth,— on  all,  in  short,  who  have 
attained  any  distinction  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Hillard  writes  with  grace,  elegance, 
and  dignity,  and  though  a  little  hard  and 
stiff  at  times,  is  never  awkward  or  un- 
couth. His  principal  defect  is  a  want  of 
racines8,or  humor:  he  is  too  uniformly 
sustained ;  talks  too  much  like  a  book, 
and  too  little  like  conversation ;  is  didactic 
rather  than  amusing,  and  now  and  then 
disguises  commonplace  in  such  formal  and 
stately  phrases^  that  one  hardly  recog- 
nizes his  old  friends.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  him  continuously,  without  feeling  a 
oertam  restraint,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 


offending  some  ideal  standard,  by  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  sentiments,  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm.  But  his  merit,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  chaste  seve- 
rity, classical  precision,  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  thorough  and  exact  culture.  His 
book  will  add  very  greatly  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  we  think,  be  generally  regarded 
as  an  ornament  to  our  literature. 

— Professor  Silliuan's  "  Visit  to 
Europe  "  is  a  work  of  the  same  class  with 
Mr.  Hillard's ;  but  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  one  is  the  record  of  a 
brilliant  episode  in  the  life  of  a  scholar, 
which  has  filled  his  memory,  as  he  says, 
with  images  alike  beautiful  and  enduring ; 
while  the  other  is  that  of  a  man  of  science, 
less  eager  to  seek  out  the  wonders  of  art, 
though  not  insensible  to  them,  but  anxious 
mainly  to  investigate  the  great  depositories 
of  learning,  to  examine  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  countries,  and  to  describe  his 
joumeyings  only  in  so  far  as  they  give  in- 
terest to  his  other  purposes.  The  narrative 
of  the  venerable  and  distinguished  Profes- 
sor is  clear,  uuvamished,  and  straightfor- 
ward, not  particularly  novel  or  striking  in 
its  selection  of  incidents,  yet  seldom  dull, 
or  merely  repetitions  of  the  details  of  the 
guide-books.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author 
saw  things  for  himself,  and  describes  his 
own  views  of  them,  not  the  stereotyped 
views  of  the  tourist.  But  the  chief  vidue 
of  his  work  is  in  the  illustrations  which 
his  vast  scientific  attainments  have  en- 
abled him  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  geological  and  other  natural  pheno- 
mena of  different  countries.  We  would 
especially  commend,  in  this  respect,  the 
part  relating  to  Naples,  and  the  volcano 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  appear  to 
have  been  studied  with  remarkable  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  we  have  scarcely  opened 
any  page  of  the  two  volumes  without  de- 
riving from  it  some  instruction  or  pleasure. 

— ^Mr.  George  W.  Flagg's  "  Venice^^  is 
another  agreeable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
books  on  the  old  world.  An  artist,  and  of 
course  an  enthusiast, — an  official  person, 
and  consequently  admitted  to  the  best 
sources  of  knowledge,  the  author  has 
treated  his  romantic  theme  with  the  ad- 
miration of  the  poet,  and  yet  with  the  ful- 
ness of  information  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
historian.  No  subject  that  we  know  of  is 
better  adapted  to  call  forth  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  writer  than  the  "  City  •f 
the  Sea."  Her  singularly  glorious  position, 
her  wild  and  mysterious  yet  brilliant  his- 
tory, the  great  names  that  have  illuminated 
and  darkened  her  annals,  the  still  greatei 
names  that  have  made  these  annals  im- 
mortal in  dramas  and  novels, — the  pictu- 
resque and  impressive  aspects  of  all  that 
surrounds  and  is  related  to  her,  combine 
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in  investmg  Venioe  with  a  depth  of  interest, 
a  pathos,  and  a  glory,  that  are  found  in  no 
other  city,  scaroely  exoq[iting  Borne,  on 
the  glohe.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Fhgs 
has  proved  himself  in  all  respects  eqtud 
to  lus  theme ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
will  confess  that  his  narration  of  the  more 
recent  vicissitudes  of  the  beautiful  Naiad 
of  the  Adriatic  is  the  most  complete,  con- 
secutive, and  apparently  authentic,  that 
we  have  read.  It  fills  one's  soul  with 
burning  indignation  to  learn  how  much 
these  poor  Venetians,  inheritors  of  Titian's 
&me,  have  suflered  from  the  brutal  des- 
potism of  the  Austrians!  How  long, 
oh  Lord,  how  long!  one  is  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, shall  thy  vengeance  sleep ! 

—The  "Z/i/c  ofhaac  T,  Hooper^  by 
that  eminent  and  accomplished  woman, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  is  written 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  depict  the 
well-known  philanthropist  as  he  was.  His 
kindness,  gentleness,  fearlessness,  and 
other  less  noble  traits,  are  presented  with 
the  utmost  fidelity.  But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther many  of  the  details,  into  which  the 
biographer  enters,  such  as  his  love  for 
certain  my^fications,  are  entirely  judi- 
cious. They  were  unquestionably  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  springing  from  a  harm- 
less love  of  mirth,  and  yet,  we  confess  that 
on  reading  them,  we  experienced  a  slight 
shock  of  surprise.  The  humor  of  them 
scarcely  justified  the  insincerity,  which, 
though  only  momentary  and  apparent,  was 
not  in  accord  with  that  thorough  trutiiful- 
ness  we  like  to  ascribe  to  such  benevolent 
and  conscientious  men  as  Friend  Hopper. 
As  a  memoir,  however,  of  one  who  played 
a  conspicuous  and  useful  part,  in  various 
important  moral  reforms,  it  will  be  grate- 
iullv  received  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  same  oljects. 

—The  **  Salad  for  i?^  SoUtary,^ 
which  is  the  quaint  name  of  an  entertain- 
ing collection  of  literary  trifles,  in  the 
manner  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  appears  to 
have  a  piquant  flavor  for  the  publk  appe- 
tite ;  for  it  has  immediately  pa^ed  throi^' 
four  or  five  editions,  and  is  still  selling 
with  some  rapidity.  The  writer  has  been 
evidently  an  mdustrious  reader  of  books, 
from  which  ho  has  picked  a  vast  number  of 
the  most  curious  and  agreeable  morsels,^ 
something  suited,  indeed,  to  almost  every 
palate, — and  he  has  put  them  together 
with  orig^inal  remarks  of  that  relish  of  the 
true  Attic  Salt  For  an  idle  summer's 
day  reading,  or  for  a  jaUnt  by  steamboat 
or  railroad,  the  w^rk  will  prove  an  un- 
usually pleasant  companion.  We  remarlL 
however,  some  misquotations  here  and 
there,  that  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in 
future  editions. 

—The  "Story  rf  MnU  Blanc,^  by 


Albert  Smith,  is  a  small,  thin  volume^ 
but  full  of  merit  It  is  one  of  those 
homely,  truthful,  knowing  sketches,  whksh 
only  a  man  of  genius  can  write,  but  the 
whole  world  loves  to  read.  One  gets  so 
complete  an  idea  from  it,  of  the  scenes  it 
portrays,  that  he  is  satisfied,  should  Iw 
read  nothing  on  the  same  subject  here- 
after. 

There  is  a  stratum  of  excellent  good 
sense,  and  genial  humor  running  thrmigh 
Mr.  Smith's  simple  narrative,  which  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  most  happy  effect  npon 
the  minds  of  youthful  readers.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  thorough  Cockney,  though  not 
bom  within  hearing  of  Bow  Bells ;  hot  he 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class,  and  wins  us 
to  his  way  of  thinking  by  his  frank,  sociaL 
and  hearty  manner  of  expressing  his  opin^ 
ions.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his 
story  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  the  introducdon, 
giving  an  aooount.of  a  youthful  pedestrian 
tour  mto  Italy.  The  book  is  republished 
by  Putnam  A;. Co.  from  the  English 
edition. 

— ^The  best  type  of  a  thorough  German 
student  and  bibliographer  is  Dr.  Anthok, 
who  every  year  enri(jies  our  possessionB^ 
by  unfoldmg  some  new  placer  of  learning^ 
in  the  opulent  ancient  mines.  His  last 
book,  ^<  A  Manual  of  Greek  lAteraiure,^ 
like  nearly  all  his  previous  works,  ex- 
hausts its  topic  It  seems  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  said  by  those  that  may  come 
after,  covering  the  entire  ground,  and  so 
admirably  arranged  that  its  vast  resources 
are  made  available  at  a  glanoe.  How 
much  are  English  scholars  indebted  to 
the  industry  and  acquirements  of  this 
one  maii,-^what  heaps  of  undigested  in- 
formation he  has  gathered,  and  pat  into 
practicable  shape, — ^what  a  miracle  of 
diligence  he  is !  It  is  said  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  superficial  in  our  attainmoitS) 
but,  if  Dr.  Anthon's  books  are  used  as 
widely  as  they  are  purchased,  there  must 
be  a  great  menj  persons  some^fdiere  who 
are  crammed  with  profoundest  knowledge.  - 
We  do  not  know  who  they  are,  but  we 
are  sure  that  such  ponderous  tomes  of  Ae 
choicest  learning  are  not  aoattored  through 
the  community  in  vam.  The  Bentiey& 
the  Porsons,  and  the  Parrs,  of  old  world 
renown,  kept  their  immense  aoqoisitioiiB 
pretty  much  to  thenufelves;  trnt'Dr. 
AntlK>n  acquires  only  to  impart,  and, 
since  his  books  are  bought,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  be  read. 

— ^Hildrxth's-  ^TTieory  qf  Politice^ 
we  announced  sobie  time  ago :  it  is  now 

gublished.  It  is  sensible,  instructive,  and 
beral  in  its  sentiments,  but  we  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  its  philosophy.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.    But  we  confess  to 
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hare  read  it  only  saperfidally,  and  shall 
take  more  time  before  we  venture  upon  a 
positive  opinion. 

— Our  Hawthorne's  genius  ennobles 
and  purifies  whateyer  it  touches.  In  his 
seooi^  Wonder  Book,  or  the  Thngievfood 
7\ile8,  the  hideous  myths  of  the  bold 
classical  dictionary,  are  extricated  from 
the  confusion  and  deformity  in  which  they 
have  been  immersed,  and  presented  to  us 
anew  in  graceful  and  bewitching  shapes. 
Thby  haVe  been  rejuvenated  for  the  juve- 
niles,  but  with  a  sweet  undercurrent  of 
grace  and  wisdom,  that  will  lend  them  a 
charm  even  for  the  ripest  intellects. 
Those  old  fables,  which  doubtless  had  in- 
finite depths  of  meaning  in  them  to  the 
childhood  of  our  race,  are  given  in  new 
vitality  by  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  the 
story-teller,  as  he  repeats  them  to  a  later 
childhood.  Or,  as  the  author  has  him- 
self finely  said,  in  his  dUightful  prefiu», 
^' their  objectionable  characteristics  seem 
to  be  a  parasitical  growth,  having  no  es- 
sential connection  vrith  the  original  fable. 
They  foil  away,  and  are  thought  of  no 
OKxrej  the  instuit  the  narrator  puts  his 
imagination  in  sympathy  with  the  inno- 
cent little  circle,  whose  wide-open  eves 
are  fixed  so  eagerly  upon  him.  Thus 
the  stories  (not  by  any  strained  effort, 
but  in  harmony  with  their  inherent  germ) 
transform  themselves,  and  reassume  the 
shapes  which  they  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  in  the  pure  childhood  of  the 
world." 

Bacon,  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'* 
has  elicited,  with  his  usual  profundity,  the 
deeper  scientific  truths  that  he  supposed 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  obsolete  my- 
thologies ;  but  it  was  reserved  lor  Haw- 
thorne to  clothe  them  with  a  touching 
moral  significance  and  grace.  May  the 
leisure  of  his  official  position  put  it  in  his 
power  to  recast  for  us  the  stories  of  the 
whole  of  those  perished  religions !  that  is, 
if  it  afford  him  time  also  to  continue  his 
own  original  stories. 

— There  is  a  vigorous  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  a  keen  insight  into  character. 
an  artistic  management  of  the  story,  ana 
deep  passions,  in  the  noi»ls  of  Tal  vi, — 
well  Imown  as  the  wife  of  a  distinguished 
professor  in  this  city — ^which  are  admira- 
bly sOstained  in  her  latest  work, "  The  Ea^ 
ilesJ*^  It  is  a  sweetly  sad  narrative  of  the 
foHunes,  in  the  new  world,  of  a  young 
Qerman  patriot  and  his  betrothed,  wrought 
out  with  a  touching  pathos  and  truth- 
fulness. The  characters  are  finely  painted. 
the  narration  animated,  and  the  occasional 
remarks  full  of  Uiought  and  wisdom. 
The  authoress  has  taken  tiie  pains  in  her 
pe£Mse,  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giv- 
mg  a  picture  of  America  or  American  ex- 


istence, observine  that  the  personages  she 
introduces,  thou^  national,  are  not  exclu- 
sive types  of  our  society,  and  that  her 
scenes  are  not  descriptions  of  any  that 
she  has  actually  experienced.  She,  adds 
a  hope,  that  no  one-sided  national  pride, 
no  hmited  popular  vanity,  will  prevent 
the  reader  from  recognizmg  in  them,  '^  the 
heart  which  beats  for  the  firee  native  land 
of  the  dearest  which  it  possesses  on  earth, 
and  the  home  of  its  voluntary  adoption.'' 
Perhaps  the  sensitiveness  which  we  often 
exhibit  towards  the  criticism  of  foreign- 
ers, renders  such  a  disclaimer  necessary ; 
but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
thoughtful  American  will  find  in  the  oIh 
servations  of  the  accomplished  writer,  a 
single  ground  of  complaint.  We  do  not 
always  concur  in  the  representations  she 
has  given,  but  they  are  generally  so  just, 
and  alvrays  animated  by  so  noble  a 
spirit,  that  we  are  bound  to  welcome  them 
as  the  monitions  of  an  anxious  friend. 

— We  hail  the  republication  of  "  Loren- 
zo Benoni^^  the  autobiography  of  an 
Italian,  which  bias  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion in  England.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Italy, 
and  Italian  life,  by  a  distinguished  exile, 
written  with  remarkable  grace,  and  puri- 
ty of  style^  and  filled  with  passages  of 
absorbing  mterest.  The  author,  accord- 
ing to  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July, 
is  Giovanni  Ruffini,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
who  effected  his  escape  from  his  native 
country  after  the  attempt  at  revolution  in 
1833.  His  book  is,  in  substance,  an 
authentic  account  of  real  persons  and  in- 
cidents, though  the  writer  has  chosen  to 
adopt  fictitious  and  fimtastic  designations 
for  himself  and  his  associates.  Since 
1833,  Ruffini  has  resided  chiefly  (if  not 
wholly)  in  England  and  France,  where 
his  qualities,  we  understand,  have  secured 
him  respect  and  regard.  In  1848.  he  was 
selected  by  Charles  Albert  to  fill  the  re- 
sponsible situation  of  ambassador  to 
Paris,  in  which  city  he  had  long  been 
domesticated  as  a  refugee.  He  ere  long, 
however,  relinquished  that  office,  and 
again  withdrew  mto  private  life.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  the  time  of  ms 
exjle  to  such  advantage  as  to  have  acquir- 
ed a  most  uncommon  mastery  over  the 
English  language.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
few  native  writers,  who  write  Euglish  with 
so  much  quiet  force  and  beauty.  But 
the  matter  is  as  fascinating  as  the  style 
is  admirable.  The  characters  have  the 
definiteness  of  sculpture  almost,  while  the 
events  are  as  varied  and  extraordinary  as 
those  of  a  highly-wrought  romance ;  yet, 
the  principal  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
genUe  but  impressive  exposition  it  fur- 
nishes of  the  despotism  exercised  in  Italy 
over  the  human  mind.    There  is  a  truth 
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and  a  reality  in  its  pictures,  which  leaye 
us  no  doubt  that  they  are  transcripts  out 
of  an  actual  experience.  As  it  is  general- 
ly admitted  that  the  "  Fantasio"  of  the 
story  is  Mazzini,  we  extract  the  sketch  of 
that  great  man  as  he  appeared  in  his 
youth. 

*  Fantasio  was  my  elder  by  one  year.  He 
had  a  finely-shaped  head,  the  forenead  spa- 
oious  and  prominent,  and  eyes  black  as  let, 
at  times  darting  lightning.  His  complexion 
was  a  pale  oil  re,  and  his  features,  remark- 
ably striking  altogether,  were  set,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  profusion  of  flowing  black  hair, 
which  he  wore  rather  long.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  grave  and  almost 
severe,  was  softened  by  a  smile  of  great 
sweetness,  mingled  witn  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness, betraying  a  rich  comic  vein.  He  spoke 
well  and  fluently,  and,  when  he  warmed 
upon,  a  subject,  there  was  a  fiucinating 
power  in  his  eyes,  his  gestures,  his  voice, 
nis  whole  bearing,  that  was  quite  irresisti- 
ble. His  life  was  one  of  retirement  and 
study  the  amusements  common  with  young 
men  of  his  ase  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
His  library,  his  cigar,  his  coffee ;  some  oc- 
casional walks,  rarely  in  the  daytime,  and 
always  in  solitary  places,  more  frequently 
in  the  evening  and  by  moonlight — such 
were  his  only  pleasures.  His  morals  were 
irreproachable,  nis  conversation  was  always 
chaste.  If  any  of  the  young  companions 
he  gathered  round  him  occasionally  indulged 
in  some  wanton  jest,  or  expression  of  double 
meaning,  Fantasic^—God  bless  him  I — would 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  it  by  some  one 
word,  which  never  failed  of  its  effect.  Such 
was  the  influence  that  the  purity  of  his 
life,  and  his  incontestable  superiority  gave 
to  him, 

'*  Fantasio  was  well  versed  in  history,  and 
in  the  literature,  not  only  of  his  own,  but 
of  foreign  countries  Snakspeare,  Byron, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  Dante  and  Alfieri.  Spare  and  thin  in 
body,  he  had  an  indelatigably  active  mind ; 
he  wrote  much  and  well  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  and  there  was  hardly  a  subject  he 
had  not  attempted — historical  essays,  lite- 
rary criticisms,  tragedies,  Ac,  Ac  A  pas- 
sionate lover  of  liberty  under  every  shape, 
there  breathed  in  his  fiery  soul  an  indomi- 
table spirit  of  revolt  agamst  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  every  sort.  Kind,  feeling, 
generous,  never  did  he  refuse  advice  or 
service ;  and  his  library,  amply  furnished, 
as  well  as  his  well-filled  purse,  were  al- 
ways at  the  command  of  his  friends.  Per- 
haps he  was  rather  fond  of  displaying  the 
bruliaucy  of  his  dialectic  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  good  sense,  by  maintaining  occa- 
sionally strange  paradoxes.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  slight  touch  of  affectation  in  his  in- 
variably black  dress ;  and  his  horror  of  ap- 
parent ihirt-coUars  was  certainly  somewhat 
exaggerated ;  but^  take  him  aU  in  all,  he 
was  a  noble  lad. 

*<  To  him  I  owe  having  really  read  and  en- 


joyed Dante  Many  a  time,  before  havinc 
made  acquaintance  with  Fantasio^  I  had 
taken  up  the  ^^Divina  Conudia'*  with  the 
firm  determination  of  going  through  the 
whole  of  it ;  but  soon  recoiling  from  its  dif- 
ficulties, I  had  ^ven  up  the  task,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  reaaing  those  portions 
of  the  great  poem  which  are  most  famous, 
and  the  beauties  of  which  are  most  popular; 
in  >  word,  I  had  only  sought  amusement 
in  Dante  Fantasio  taught  me  to  look  there 
for  instruction  and  the  ennobling  of  my 
faculties  I  drank  deeply  at  this  source  of 
profound  thouffht  and  generous  emotion, 
and  from  that  time  the  name  of  Italy,  whicb 
recurs  so  often  in  the  book,  became  aaored 
to  me,  and  made  my  very  heart  beat  We 
read  together  the  most  obscure  pasaagea 
Fantasio's  commentaries  were  rather  tol- 
liant  than  deep,  but  I  was  of  an  age  when 
brilliancy  is  irresistibly  seductive,  and 
makes  up  for  every  thing  else" 

English. — l^o  literary  annoanoementB 
are  made  iyi  England,  which  will  stir  the 
blood  of  all  readers.  The  first  is  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  ^  History  of  England," 
by  Thomas  Babington  Mdcatuay,  m 
connection  with  whom  a  curious  story  is 
told  by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
city  papers,  to  the  effect  that  his  friends 
never  expected  the  distinguished  author 
to  finish  it,  owine  to  his  addiction  to  the 
use  of  opium,  it  is,  unquestionably,  a 
tale  not  founded  on  fact,  for  thouj^  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  been  in  ill-health  for  some 
time,  the  cause  of  his  illness  has  been  his 
excessive  devotion  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
and  not  his  indulgence  in  a  deossing  ap- 
petite. The  second  announcement,  to 
which  we  refer,  is  a  new  novel  by  T%ach- 
eraVy  to  be  called  "  The  Newcomes,  Me- 
moirs of  a  most  respectable  family. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis^  Esq.^ 
Well,  if  Pendennis  has  a  hand  in  it,  we 
know  pretty  well  what  the  book  will  be ; 
we  know  what  pretentious  old  noodles, 
what  faded  old  beans,  what  simpering 
misses,  and  what  fast  young  men,  will 
figure  on  the  scene.  We  shall  be  let, 
too,  into  the  secret  ways  and  means  of 
the  respectable  heads  of  the  house,  see 
how  they  manage  to  give  dinners,  keen 
secrets,  marry  off  their  daughters,  and 
get  their  sons  into  the  ^ards,  or  the 
church ;  we  shall  have  ahother  edition, 
probably,  of  Amelia,  and  Blanche,  and 
Tufto,  and  Finucane,  and  Bungay, — and 
yet,  though  we  know  all  about  it  before- 
hand, when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  fresh, 
as  true,  as  original,  and  as  delightful,  as 
though  we  made  Mr.  Arthtu*  Pendennis's 
acquaintance  for  the  first  time.  His 
works  are  like  good  sound  old  wine,  though 
we  have  tast^  it  a  thousand  times,  the 
actual  smack  upon  the  lips  is  always  a 
new  and  luscious  sensation. 
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— ^  Autobiographic  Sketches,^  is  the 
name  given  to  the  two  first  yolumes  of  a 
new  English  series  of  the  writings  of 
Be  Quincjf,  They  are  among  the  most 
charming  pieces  of  his  composition ;  every 
page  abounds  in  characteristic  specimens 
of  his  masteiy  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
laop^iage;  but  the  chapter  entitled  "My 
Brother,"  has  always  seemed  to  us  one 
of  the  most  profound,  and  touching  narra- 
tions to  be  found  any  where  in  literature. 
It  is  curious  that  the  works  of  this  author, 
now  admitted  to  be  the  foremost  living 
writer  of  English,  should  not  have  been 
collected  till  this  late  day,  in  his  native 
land.  A  beautiful  American  edition  of 
them  has  been  for  some  time  in  almost 
every  library,  but  in  England  they  have 
been  suffered  to  sleep  in  the  pages  of  the 
periodicals  to  which  they  were  originally 
contributed.  Mr.  Fields,  his  American 
editor,  receives,  as  he  deserves,  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  from  his  illustrious 
fiiend. 

French. — The  French  academy,  at  its 
session  of  August  17,  gave  the  Gobert 
prize  for  the  b^t  work  in  French  history, 
published  during  the  year,  to  Augustine 
Thx^rrt  and  Hcnrt  Martin  ;  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize  was  allotted  to  M.  Guizot, 
son  of  the  ex-minister,  and  Charles 
Benoit,  for  their  joint  work  called  Stu- 
dies onMenander;  the  two  prizes  of 
2^00  francs  each  for  the  most  useful 
books  of  the  year,  were  given  to  A.  Gari- 
nkr,  for  his  TVeatise  on  the  Faculties 
of  the  Soul^  and  H.  Beaudrillard  for 
his  work  entitled  Bodin  and  his  T\mes, 
A  medal  of  2,000  francs  was  also  given  to 
H.  Sajou,  for  his  History  of  French  Lite- 
rature in  Foreign  Countries  ;  another  of 
the  same  value  to  M.  Geruzet  for  his  His- 
tory of  French  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  Modem  Times  ;  and  anoth- 
er to  M.  Bbcha,  for  his  Pauperism  in 
France  and  the  Means  of  Removing  it. 
A  medal  of  1,500  francs  was  also  bestow- 
ed on  M*.  .Laprade,  for  his  Evangelical 
Poems  J  and  another  on  Madame  Garraud 
for  her  story  called  Little  Jane,  or  Duty, 
These  furizes  were  announced  by  M.  Vien- 
net  in  a  long  and  elegant  oration. 

— -  M.  YicToif  Cousin  has  published  a 
new  work  under  an  old  title.  It  is  called 
Du  Frat,  da  ^eau  et  du  Bien  (of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good;,  and 
is  a  complete  statement  of  his  philosophi- 
cal system,  written  with  the  lucid  and 
classic  charm  of  style  in  which  few,  even 
of  his  countrymen,  approach  him.  This 
book,  must,  by  no  means,  be  taken  for  a 
mere  mass  of  abstract  metaphysics;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  varied  and  enhvened  by 
criticism  on  literature  and  artof  the  mcfit 


attractive  character,  and,  whether  the 
reader  accept,  or  reject  M.  Cousin's  spiri- 
tualist philosophy,  he  will  read  him  al- 
ways with  pleasure  and  often  with  in- 
struction. We  prefer  the  present  volume 
to  most  of  his  earlier  expositions. 

— Madame  George  Sand  continues  to 
write  novels  with  no  less  opulence  of 
genius,  though  in  a  somewhat  more  chas- 
tened style  than  marked  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions. We  have  read  her  last  one, 
La  Filleule  (The  God-daughter),  whose 
publication  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Sidcle^ 
newspaper,  was  lately  concluded.  Like 
many  of  her  books  the  b^inning  of  this 
story  is  a  miracle  of  art,  tender,  delicate, 
fresh  as  nature  herself  and  finished  with 
a  lovely  perfectk>n  of  beauty;  but  the 
latter  portion  is  far  inferior.  It  is  as  if 
the  inspiration  of  the  author  were  exhaust- 
ed in  the  first  half  of  the  tale,  leaving 
the  second  to  be  made  of  coarser  materia^ 
and  merely  as  a  job  of  work.  The  hero 
is  a  young  student  who  goes  from  Paris 
to  spend  a  vacation  in  the  country.  Here 
he  falls  in  with  a  suffering  Gypsy  woman, 
whom  he  protects  and  relieves,  and  who 
dies  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  He 
adopts  the  child,  and  determines  to  bring 
her  up  from  his  very  slender  income ;  but 
a  weidthy  lady  in  the  neighborhood  learn- 
ing the  circumstances,  mtuces  his  acquaint- 
ance and  obtains  his  consent  to  take  the 
baby  to  her  own  house,  and  there  provide 
for  her  education.  This  lady,  though 
some  ten  years  his  senior,  is  a  widow 'and 
endowed  with  all  the  goodness  and  beauty 
proper  to  a  heroine.  The  young  man  of 
course  falls  in  love  with  her  and  she  with 
him,  and  after  a  variety  of  difficulties  and 
probationary  trials,  suggested  mainly  by 
the  prudence  of  the  lady's  mother,  who 
does  not  like  a  match  between  persons  so 
unequal  in  years,  they  are  finally  married 
privately.  This  concludes  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  which  is  ^uite  admirable. 
The  second  part  abounds  m  mysteries  and 
improbabilities,  much  of  the  melodramatic 
order.  The  god-daughter  has  now  reached 
the  age  of  womanhood,  a  wayward,  vrilful, 
witty  little  brunette,  with  enough  of  the 
piquant  beauty  of  the  gypsy  to  render  her 
remarkable.  She  knows  nothing  of  the 
private  marriage  subsisting  between  her 
guardian  and  her  adoptive  mother,  the 
former  having  been  absent  for  three  or 
four  years  on  a  scientific  mission  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  government.  Accordingly 
she  falls  in  love  with  him,  no  very  un- 
natural thing  for  a  romantic  girl  of  seven- 
teen, whose  benefacter  and  idol  is  a  hand- 
some and  distinguished  man  of  thirty-five ; 
on  his  return  he  discovers  this  passion, 
and  in  order  to  arrest  it  reveals  to  ner  the^ 
secret  of  his  marriage.  Then  the  hannony 
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between  her  and  her  adoptiTe  mother  is 
broken  up.  though  the  latter  cannot  under- 
stand why.  Presentl J  we  are  introduced 
to  a  Spanish  duke,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  &ther  of  our  joung  gy^sy,  and  who 
takes  her  to  his  house,  thougn  without 
acknowledgmg  her  to  be  his  daughter. 
Then  we  have  the  jealous  and  reyengeful 
wife  of  the  duke,  and  another  gypsy,  a 
&ntastic  young  man,  i^pears  as  a  great 
yiolin  player.  This  is  followed  by  all 
sorts  of  complicated  transformations, 
elopements,  midnight  interviews,  fiunting 
fits,  pistols,  swoiSs,  conyents,  pursuit^ 
recoveries,  and  other  theatrical  phantas- 
magoria ;  though  at  the  end  we  haye  the 
heroine  restored  to  the  home  of  her  adop- 
tiye  father  and  mother,  whose  marriage 
has  in  the  mean  time  been  acknowledged, 
and  who  take  care  of  her  and  her  gypsy 
lover,  till  at  last  they  are  married,  and, 
finally,  make  their  debut  in  life  with 
brilliant  success  as  musical  artists  at 
Vienna,  whereat  the  novel  comes  to  a 
close. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  at  all 
fkmiliar  with  the  writings  of  this  author, 
will  see  from  our  succinct  analysis  of  the 
God-daughter,  that  it  is  a  genume  product 
of  her  gfited  but  erratic  muse.  With  an 
inferior  creative  power,  it  must  have 
lacked  many  of  the  beauties  in  which  it 
now  abounds ;  with  more  watchful  taste, 
and  a  severer  artistic  sentiment,  it  woula 
have  been  free  from  much  that  is  offensive 
and  fantastic  It  seems  astonishing  that 
one  who  is  so  much  an  artist  as  (^rge 
Sand,  should  at  times  be  led  into  such 
absurdities ;  but,  after  all  deductions,  we 
pronounce  her  the  first  of  French  novelists 
since  Balzac  died,  iind  Victor  Hugo  de- 
voted himself  to  politics. 

— A  new  translation  of  the  Don  Quix- 
ote of  AvELLANEDA  has  appeared  at  Paris, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lavigne.  This 
book,  which  is  scarcely  known  to  Ameri- 
can readers,  is  the  continuation  of  the  first 
part  of  the  immortal  romance  of  Cervantes, 
and  was  first  brought  out  nine  years  after 
that  part  had  appeared,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  author  had  said  that  he 
would  leave  to  others  the  task  of  recount- 
ing the  Bubseauent  adventures  of  his  hero. 
This  was  undertaken  by  Avellaneda,  but 
the  moment  his  continuation  appeared, 
Cervantes,  then  an  old  man,  living  in  ob- 
scurity and  neglect,  furious  at  me  pre- 
sumption of  its  author,  himself  commenced 
and  published  a  continuation  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  pours  upon  Avellaneda  a 
flood  of  bitterest  satire.  After  this  the 
book  of  the  latter  disappeared  firom  public 
knowledge,  and  has  been  read  only  by 
curious  students,  and  literary  historians. 
Le  Sage  praised  and  translated  it,  but  his 


version  in  its  turn  became  fbrgotten.  It 
is  now  revived  in  France,  in  an  elegant 
translation,  with  learned  notes  and  com> 
mentaries,  and  perhaps  it  may  now  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. 

— A  pleaanp;  volume  of  travels  is  Dr. 
Weddell's  l^yage  dans  le  Nord  de  la 
Bolivie,  et  dans  les  parHea  voinnes  de 
Peru,  published  at  Paris.  The  author  has 
visited  South  America  two  or  three  times, 
and  has  been  concerned  in  an  attempt  to 
open  some  eold  mines  in  the  province  of 
Tipuani,  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  has  oi* 
joyed  spedal  opportunities  to  beocnne  ac- 
quainted with  the  peopto  as  well  as  the 
country  he  explored.  His  book,  which  is 
illustrated  witii  engravings,  is  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing. 

— An  endless  interest  attaches  to  the 
private  history  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XrV.,  and  of  aristocratic  sode^  in 
France  before  the  revolution,  not  only 
because  it  is  so  strange  and  opposite 
to  all  that  belongs  to  our  own  day  and 
country,  not  only  because  it  is  so  full  of 
romantic  adventures  and  stately  Crimea^ 
but  because  the  catastrophe  of  the  revoht- 
tion  grew  out  of  it^  and  we  watch  the 
earlier  acts  of  the  drama  with  something 
of  the  palpitation  and  terrified  curiosity 
with  mich  we  are  wont  to  regard  its  con> 
elusion.  7%e  Memoirs  of  ^  Barxmne 
d'Oberkirch  are  a  new  contribution  to 
thisprivate  history.  This  lady  was  bom 
in  WQrtembeiig,  and  came  to  France  in 
1782  with  Paul,  then  grand  duke,  but  after- 
ward emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  duchess, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  and  Nicholas, 
his  successors.  During  this  visit,  she  kept 
a  journal  at  the  request  of  the  grand 
dudiess,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Me- 
moirs now  published,  and  whidi  she  after- 
ward continued,  during  subsequent  visits 
made  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  where 
she  formed  numerous  friendships.  Thns 
we  have,  in  her  pages,  the  ,impiesafths 
made  upon  a  cultivated  German  lady  by 
that  splendid  and  intoxicated  aristocracy 
on  the  verge  of  its  final  dissolution — a  d»> 
solution  she  anticipated.  "With  tiiis  she 
givds  a  thousand  personal  anecdotes,  and 
traits  of  diaracter  and  manners,  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  graver  and 
more  elaborate  dironiclers.  The  book 
has  remained  unpublished,  hitherto,  fitmi 
scruples  on  the  part  of  her  descend* 
ants,  but,  fifty  years  having  eli^»ed  since 
her  death,  it  is  now  given  to  the  world. 

— The  Chinese  L^rrection,  which,  in 
England  and  America^  has  produced  no- 
thing beyond  articles  m  the  joumaLs  and 
reviews,  has  the  honor  of  a  book  at  Paris, 
whose  authors,  Messrs.  OALLEarand  Ivan, 
have  the  advantage  <tf  possessmg  a  full 
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collection  of  the  documents  Issued  by  both 
parties  of  the  Chinese,  smce  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  rich 
store  of  information,  with  regard  to  it, 
ftimished  by  the  French  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  China.  In  the  interest  uniyersallj 
•xcited  by  this  great  national  convulsion, 
whose  consequences  are  likely  to  be  a 
complete  transformation  of  China,  which- 
ever  side  gains  the  yictory,  this  Ineurrec- 
tion  en  Otine  is  a  timely  and  useful  pub- 
lication. 

— ^An  important  and  Toluminous  work 
has  appeared  at  Paris,  entitled  Htatoire 
des  Luttea  et  Eivalites  politiques  entre  Im 
Puissances  Maritimes  et  la  Prance 
petulant  la.  dernier e  moitie  du  XVII* 
Slide,  (History  of  the  Strugf^Ies  and 
political  Kiyalries  between  the  Maritime 
Fowers  and  France  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  XVIIth  Century.)  Its  author, 
Baron  Grovcstins,  baa  had  access  to  the 
archiyes  of  the  home  of  Orange,  and  to 
those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  luis  derived 
from  them  a  nMfls  of  novel  information 
with  r^ard  t^  the  war  of  Holland  against 
Louis  XIV^  the  n^otiations  preying 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  intrigues 
about  t^  partition  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. A  large  part  of  the  seven  vol- 
umes comprising  the  work  is  occupied  by 
documents  of  high  interest,  hitherto  un- 
published, and  the  history  itself  is  writ- 
ten with  solid,  sober,  and  impartial  talent 

— ^French  criticism  on  Shakspeare  does 
not  in  general  enjoy  a  very  exalted  repu- 
tation, and  M.  Pasond's  Etudes  sur 
Shakespeare  will  hardly  add  any  thing  to 
the  previous  renown  of  his  nation  in  uiat 
line.  This  writer,  having  previously 
adapted  King  John  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  for  the  French  stage,  offered 
them  in  vain  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  and 
the  Odeon,  and  now  offers  them  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  spicy  essay  to  prove  how  much 
th^directors  of  these  theatres  were  in  the 
wflkg  when  they  fiuled  to  appreciate  his 
genius.  We  fear  the  appeal  will  only  re- 
sult in  a  confirmation  of  tiie  original  judg^ 
ment.  M.  Praromo  had  better  travesty 
some  other  author  than  Shakspeare. 

German. — Professor  Tellkahi^f,  who 
fonnerly  resided  in  this  city,  but  is  now 
established  at  Breslau,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  political  economy,  of  a  prao- 
ticaL  rather  than  theoretical  character,  and 
relating  mainl  v  to  certain  local  German 
questions  which  have  no  particular  interest 
m  this  country. 

—  A  defence  of  the  Jesuits  (Die  Oe^ 
seUsdufi  Jesu)i  by  F.  J.  Buss,  is  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  &naticism,  mental  weak- 
ness, and  sophistry.  It  contains  a  lone 
assault  on  the  protestant  reformers,  and 


the  early  schismatic  sects,  which  abounds 
in  sweeping  assertions,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  sustain  them  b^  evidence;  in 
^ving  the  rules  and  principles  of  Jesuit- 
ism, the  author  carefully  avoids  an  exact 
translation  from  the  original;  and,  in 
proving  that  the  order  has  never  been 
guilty  of  the  offences  charged  on  it,  ho 
contents  himself  with  saying  that  its  rules 
are  unfkvorable  and  opposed  to  such  acts, 
andy  therefore,  they  could  never  have  oo- 
ciim«l!  The  book  is  no  credit  to  the 
Catholic  literature  of  Germany. 

—  A  valuable  book  of  reference  io  the- 
ologians and  students  of  church  history,  is 
the  volume  lately  issued  by  Prof.  Rich- 
TER,  of  Leipsic,  and  Dr.  Schulte,  of  West- 
phalia, containing  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  various 
explanatonr  decrees  and  resolutions  put 
forth  by  the  church  in  exposition  of  the 
same,-Hall  in  the  original  iktin.  The  re- 
putation of  the  editors  is  a  guaranty  for 
the  correctness  of  the  text,  and  for  the 
pres^oe  in  the  volume  of  every  document 
necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  subject 

—  A  reply  to  Montalembeit's  recent 
book  on  Catholic  Interests^BS  appeared 
at  Vienna  from  the  pen  of  £.  £.  Eceert, 
who,  from  Catholic  grounds,,  contends  for 
absolute,  unlimited  monarchy*,  as  not  only 
the  sole  form  of  government  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism, 
but  as  the  best  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
seems  a  curious  book,  for  the  ultraism 
of  its  doctrines,  but  is  written  with  great 
logical  power,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the 
church.  It  is  entitled  Die  Politik  der 
Kircke  (The  Politics  of  the  Church). 

-r-  A  model  book  is  the  MesskatcUog 
(Fair  Catalogue)  of  Leipsic,  and  biblio- 
graphs  of  every  country  will  find  it  wor- 
thy of  careful  examination.  It  gives  a 
most  complete  view  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Germany,  during  the  year, 
with  succinct  notices  of  the  contend  of 
each  work,  of  the  former  editions  it  has 
passed  through,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
information  which  purchasers  or  pub- 
lishers could  desire.  Here  are  complete 
lists  of  books,  periodicals,  maps,  and  en« 
gravings,  and  of  publishers,  authors,  con- 
tributors, editors,  artiste,  and  eneravers. 
arranged  in  the  most  distinct  and  useful 
manner.  We  have  never  seen  a  cata- 
logue which  seemed  to  us  so  perfect  in 
every  respect. 

—  A  great  deal  of  curious  learning  is 
embodied  in  Hefner's  TVeu^hten  der 
Christlichen  MittelaUers  (Costumes  of 
the  Christian  Middle  Age),  of  which  the 
third  part  has  recently  Men  issued.  It 
may  be  procured  either  with  plain  or  co- 
lored plates.    Another  more  comprehen 
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give  work  of  a  similar  character  is  the 
nistory  of  Costume  by  Hermann  Weiss. 
It  treats  not  onlj  of  the  costumes,  but  of 
the  domestic  architecture  and  implements 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  first  part  has  appeared 
at  Berlin,  and  giyes  promise  of  great  ex- 
cellence. 

—  Collier's  famous  emendations  of 
Shakspeare  are  violently  assailed  b^ 
Nicholas  Delius,  a  learned  and  merci- 
less critic,  in  an  essay  he  has  just  isAied. 
He  admits  onlj  eighteen  of  the  emenda- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  large  number 
which  had  previously  been  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  and  rejects  the  re- 
mainder as  worse  than  nonsense. 

—  Bensen,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
history  of  The  Proletaries,  has  just  pub- 
lished another  book  on  a  kindred  subject, 
which  he  calls  TJie  Hospital  in  the  mid- 
dle Ages.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  what 
was  done  in  that  period  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes,  by 
means  of  benevolent  institutions ;  it  is  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  very  instruc- 
tive work. 

—  It  is  not  often  that  the  writings  of 
great  men  are  revived  long  after  their 
death  for  the  purpose  of  some  local  or 
temporary  controversy,  yet  such  a  fate 
has  just  bcfalfen  the  essays  of  Miraeeau, 
the  French  revolutionist,  on  Moses  Menr 
delssohn^  and  The  Political  Emancipor 
turn  of  the  Jews,  which  have  just  appeared 
at  Leipsic,  apropos  to  the  question  of  the 
civil  equality  of  that  race,  which  is  now  a 
subject  of  attention  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

—  The  first  part  of  a  Sanscrit-German 
Dictionary  has  appeared  at  St  Petersburg, 
where  it  is  published  by  the  Imperial 
Academy.  Its  authors  are  Otto  Boht- 
LiNGK  and  Rudolph  Roth,  and  it  is  com- 
mended by  the  critics  of  Germanv  as  su- 
perior to  any  former  work  of  the  kind. 

—  An  addition  to  the  history  of  Span- 
ish literature  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Wolf 
of  Vienna,  in  a  little  book  on  the  Canci' 
oneroSj  and  Spanish  Lyrics  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  V,  It  is  based  on  a  newly 
discovered  collection  of  old  songs. 

—  Among  the  crowd  of  b(X>ks  called 
forth  by  the  current  excitement  about 
Turkey,  a  serial  publication  appearing  at 
Leipsic  under  the  title  of  Constantinople^ 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  the  simple 
and  lucid  manner  in  which  it  narrates  the 
recent  history  of  Turkey,  but  also  for  the 
neat  and  faithful  engravings  by  which  it 
is  illastratcd. 

— The  student  of  modem  history  will 
find  a  valuable  book  of  reference  in  Mum- 


gar^er's  work,  Die  Schweiz  in  ihren 
Kdmpfen  und  UmgestaJtungen  von  1830, 
his  1850  (Switzerland  in  her  Struggles 
and  Transformations  from  1830  to  1850). 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  range  of  recent  European 
affairs,  and  is  discussed  by  the  author 
with  intelligence  and  all  possible  impar- 
tiality. 

— To  physicians,  and  those  who  wish 
to  laugh  at  them,  we  commend  a  little 
work  published  at  Halle,  with  the  title  of 
LAiftblasen  (Bubbles),  commenced  last 
year,  and  of  which  a  new  series  has  just 
appeared.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
known,  but  his  satire  is  poi^ant  and  his 
wit  irresistible.  He  treats  m  the  present 
publication  of  electric  chains  for  rheuma- 
tism, the  Water  Cure,  prophetic  intimsr 
tions,  the  diagnosis  of  charlatanism,  and 
kindred  topics.  He  is  conservative,  but 
the  old  schools  do  not  altogether  escape  in 
his  amusing  castigations. 

—  Gennan  philosophy  of  the  Old  School 
has  given  a  si^  of  life.  Pressor  Mich- 
elet.  of  Berlin,  has  published  a  book 
callea  Eptphanu,  or  the  Eternal  Per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit,  Michelet  is  a  He- 
gelian of  the  earlier  and  more  moderate  sort 
but  unfortunately  not  a  great  geniua 
He  here  discusses  the  future  of  humanity, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  if  any 
body  else  proposes  to  write  on  those  sub- 
jects, they  may  go  ahead,  without  mucJi 
fear  that  all  truth  is  exhausted  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  present  work. 

FINE  ABTa 

The  Egyptian  Museum  of  Dr.  Abbott, 
to  which  we  called  attention  some  months 
since,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration by  several  influential  gentle- 
men^ as  the  nucleus  of  a  State  or  national 
Institution,  on  the  general  foundation  of 
the  Foreign  academies.    A  proposition  so 
admirable  has    been  met  with  the  b|^ 
kind  of  response,  and  the  names  of  wk 
leading  persons  interested,  are  sufSdent 
guaranty  of  the  success  of  the  movement. 
It  is  certainly  quite  time  that  a  city  justly 
claiming  to  be  the  metropolis  of  America, 
should  make  good  its  claim,  in  every  man- 
ner, and  none  is  more  worthy  the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens,  and  none  could  more 
decisively  prove  the    true    metropolitan 
spirit  than  the  foundation  of  sfi  Institu- 
tion in  which  the  latest  ^  heirs  of  Time  " 
could  study  the  life,  arts,  and  manners  of 
the  oldest  races.    It  is  proposed  to  unite 
'with  the  unique  and  invaluable  Egyptian 
collection  of  Dr.  Abbott,  the  Indian  Gal- 
lery of  Gatlin.    It  needs,  certainly,  only 
that  the  proposition  be  fairly  plaoea  before 
the  public,  to  be  heartily  adopted. 
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THURSDAY,  nth  August.— I  knew  as 
little  yesterday  of  the  interior  of  Maine 
as  the  least  peneb'ating  person  knows  of 
the  inside  of  that  great  social  millstone, 
which,  driven  hy  the  river  Time,  sets  im- 
peratively agoing  the  several  wheels  of 
onr  individual  activities.  Bom  while  Maine 
was  still  a  province  of  native  Massa- 
diusetts,  I  was  as  much  a  foreigner  to  it 
lis  yourself,  my  dear  Storg.  I  had  seen 
many  lakes,  ranging  from  that  of  Virgil's 
Cumsean,  to  that  of  Scott's  Caledonian 
Lady,  hut  Moosehead,  within  two  davs  of 
me,  had  never  enjoyed  the  profit  of  being 
mirrored  in  my  retina.  At  the  sound  of 
the  name,  no  reminiscential  atoms  Taccord- 
ing  to  Kenelm  Digby's  Theory  of  Associa- 
tion— as  good  as  any),  stirred  and  mar- 
shalled themselves  in  my  brain.  The 
truth  is,  we  think  lightly  of  Nature's 
penny  shows,  and  estimate  what  we  see 
by  the  cost  of  the  ticket.  Empedocles 
am  his  life  for  a  pit-entrance  to  ^tna,  and 
^Moubt  found  ms  account  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, the  clean  face  of  cousin  Bull  is 
imaged  patronizingly  in  Lake  George,  and 
Loch  Lomond  glasses  the  hurried  counte- 
nance of  Jonathan,  diving  deeper  in  the 
streams  of  European  association  (and  com- 
ing up  drier)  than  any  other  man.  Or  is 
the  cause  of  our  not  caring  to  see  what  is 
equally  within  the  reach  of  all  our  neigh- 
bors to  be  sought  in  that  aristocratic 
principle  so  deeply  implanted  in  human 
nature  ?  I  knew  a  pauper  graduate  who 
always  borrowed  a  black  coat,  and  came 
to  eat  the  Commencement  dinner — ^not 
that  it  was  better  than  the  one  which  daily 
graced  the  board  of  the  Public  Institution 
m  which  he  hibernated  (so  to  speak), 
during  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fi)ur  oays  of  the  year^  save  in  1^  one 
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particular,  that  none  of  his  eleemosynary 
fellow-commoners  could  eat  it.  If  thecB 
are  unhappy  men  who  wish-  that  they 
were  as  the  Babe  Unborn,  there  are  more 
who  would  aspire  to  the  lonely  distinction 
of  being  that  pther  figurative  personage, 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant.  Tou  remember 
the  charming  irresolution  of  our  dear 
Esthwaite  (like  Macheath  between  his  two 
doxies),  divided  between  his  theory  that 
he  is  under  thirty,  and  his  pride  at  being 
the  only  one  of  us  who  witnessed  tlw 
September  gale  and  the  rejoicings  at  the 
Peace  ?  Nineteen  years  i^  I  was  walk- 
ing through  the  Franconia  Notch,  and 
stopped  to  chat;  with  a  hermit,  who  fed 
with  gradual  logs  the  unwearied  teeth  of 
a  Saw-mill.  As  the  panting  steel  slit  off 
the  slabs  of  the  log,  so  did  the  less  willing 
machine  of  talk,  acquiring  a  steadier  up- 
and-down  motion,  pare  away  that  outward 
bark  of  conversation  which  protects  the 
core,  and  which,  like  other  biark,  has  na- 
turally most  to  do  with  the  weather,  the 
season,  and  the  heat  of  the  day.  At 
length  I  asked  him  the  best  point  of  view 
for  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
"Dunno — never  see  it." 
Too  young  and  too  happy  either  to  feel 
or  affect  the  Juvenalian  indifference,  I  was 
sincerely  astonished,  and  I  expressed  it 
The  log-compelling  man  attempted  no 
justification,  but  after  a  little  asked, — 
"  Come  from  Boston  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  (with  peninsular  pride.) 
"  Goodie  to  see  in  the  vydnty  o' 
Boston." 

'^  Oh,  yes !"  I  said,  and  I  thought — ^see 
Boston  and  die !  see  the  state-houses,  old 
and  new,  the  caterpillar  wooden  bridges 
crawling  with  innumerable  l^s  across  the 
flats  of  Charles;  see  the  common — ^largest 
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Sirk,  doabtless,  in  the  world — with  its 
es  of  trees  planted  as  if  by  a  drill-ser- 
geant, and  then  for  your  nunc  dimUtts  I 

^^1  should  like,  Wl,  I  should  like  to 
stan'  on  Bunker  Hill.  You've  ben  there 
offen,  likely?" 

^  No-o-o."  unwillingly,  seeing  the  little 
end  of  the  nom  in  clear  vision  at  the  ter^ 
minus  of  this  Socratic  perspective. 

"  'Awl,  my  young  friend,  you've  lamed 
neow  that  wut  a  man  kin  see  any  day  for 
nawthin',  children  haalf-prioe,  he  never 
dooi  see.    Nawthin  pay.  nawthin  vally." 

With  this  modem  instance  of  a  wise 
saw,  I  departed,  deeply  revolving  these 
things  with  myself^  and  convino^  thi^ 
whatever  the  ratio  of  population,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  human  nature  to  the  square 
mile  is  the  same,  the  world  over.  I 
thought  of  it  when  I  saw  people  upon  the 
Pincian  wondering  at  the  Alchemist  sun 
as  if  he  never  burned  the  leaden  clouds  to 
gold  in  sight  of  Charles-street  1  thought 
of  it  when  I  found  eyes  first  discovering  at 
Mont  Blanc  how  beautiful  snow  was.  As 
I  walked  on  I  said  to  myself  there  is  one 
exception,  wise  hermit, — it  is  just  these 
gratis  pictures  which  the  poet  puts  in  his 
show-box,  and  which  we  all  gladly  pay 
Wordsworth  and  the  rest  for  a  peep  at 
The  divine  faculty  is  to  see  what  every- 
body can  look  at 

While  every  well-informed  man  in 
Europe,  from  the  barber  down  to  the  di- 
plomatist, has  his  view  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  why  should  I  not  go  personally 
down  East  and  see  for  myself  ?  Wh^  not. 
like  Tancred,  attempt  my  own  solution  or 
the  Mystery  of  the  Orient— doubly  myste- 
rious when  you  begin  the  two  words  with 
capitals?  You  know  my  way  of  doing 
things,  to  let  them  simmer  in  my  mind 
^tly  for  months,  and  at  last  do  them 
impromptu  in  a  kind  of  desperatioxL 
driven  by  the  Eumenides  oi  unfulfilled 

Eurpose.  So,  after  talking  about  Moose- 
ead  till  nobody  believed  me  capable  of 
going  thither,  I  found  myself  at  the  East- 
em  Railway  station.  The  only  event  of 
the  iouraey  hither  (I  am  now  at  Water* 
ville)  was  a  boy  hawking  exhilaratingly 
the  last  great  railroad  smash,  thirteen 
lives  lost,  and  no  doubt  devoutly  wishing 
there  had  been  fifty.  This  having  a  mer- 
cantile interest  in  horrors,  holding  stock, 
as  it  were,  in  murder,  misfortune,  ana 
pestilence,  must  have  an  odd  effect  on  the 
human  mind.  The  birds  of  ill-omen,  at 
whose  sombre  flight  tiie  rest  of  the  world 
turns  pale,  are  the  ravens  which  bring 
food  to  this  little  outcast  in  the  wilder- 
ness. If  this  lad  give  thanks  for  daily 
bread,  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  what 
that  phrase  represents  to  his  understand* 
tng.    If  there  ew  be  a  plam  in  it,  it  is 


Sin  or  Death  that  puts  it  in.  Other  de- 
tails of  my  dreadfrd  ride  I  will  spare  yoo. 
Suffice  it  that  I  arrived  here  in  safe^,  in 
complexion  like  an  Ethiopian  serenader 
half  got-up^  and  so  broiled  and  peppered 
that  I  was  more  like  a  devilled  kidney 
than  any  thing  else  I  can  think  of. 

10  P.M. — &e  dvil  landlord  and  neat 
chamber  at  tiie  ^'  Elmwood  House"  were 
very  grateful,  and  after  tea,  I  set  forth 
to  explore  the  town.  It  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  pretty^  but,  like  most 
American  towns,  it  is  m  a  hobbedehoy 
age,  growing  yet,  and  one  cannot  teU 
what  may  £4)pen.  A  child  with  great 
promise  of  beauty  is  often  spoiled  by  its 
second  teeth.  There  is  something  agree- 
able in  the  sense  of  completeness  which  a 
walled  town  gives  one.  It  is  entire  like  a 
crystal — a  work  which  man  has  succeeded 
in  finishing.  I  think  the  human  mind 
fMnes  more  or  less  where  every  thing  is 
new,  and  is  better  for  a  diet  of  stale  bread. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  visit  the 
old  world  is  beginning  to  afibrd  matter  of 

rulation  to  observant  Europeans,  and 
deep  inspirations  with  which  they 
breathe  the  air  of  antiquity,  as  if  their 
mental  lungs  had  been  starved  with  too 
thin  an  atmosphere.  For  my  own  part  I 
never  saw  a  house  which  I  thought  old 
enough  to  be  tom  down.  It  is  too  like 
that  Scythian  fashion  of  knocking  old 
people  on  the  head.  I  cannot  help  think- 
mg  that  the  indefinable  something  which 
we  call  charactej*  is  cumulative,  that  the 
influence  of  the  same  climate,  scenery,  and 
associations  for  several  generations  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  gathering  head,  and  that 
the  process  is  disturbed  by  continual 
diange  of  place.  The  American  is  nomadic 
in  refigion,  in  ideas,  in  morals,  and  leaves 
his  fiiith  and  opinions  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 
However,  we  need  not  bother;  nature 
takes  care  not  to  leave  out  of  the  gjBpt 
heart  of  society  either  of  its  two  ventncres 
of  hold-back  and  go-ahead. 

There  is  a  coll^  in  Waterville,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  three  in  number, 
of  brief  and  quite  up  to  the  aven^  ugli- 
ness wliich  seems  essential  in  edifices  of 
this  description.  Unhappily  they  do  not 
reach  that  extreme  of  ugliness  wh^  it  and 
beauty  come  together  in  the  dasp  of  ias- 
dnation.  We  erect  handsomer  factories 
for  cottons,  woollens,  and  steam-engines 
than  for  doctors,  lawyers,  and  parsons. 
The  tmth  is  that,  till  oar  straggle  vrith 
nature  is  over,  till  this  shaggy  hemis|^ere  is 
tamed  and  suljugated,  the  workshop  will 
be  the  college  whose  degrees  vrill  be  most 
valued.  Moreover,  steam  has  made  travel 
so  easy  that  the  great  university  of  thft 
world  is  open  to  Sn  comers,  and  the  M. 
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doister  sysbem  is  falling  asteni.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  more  needed,  and.  were  I 
rich,  I  should  like  to  foand  a  row  lazy- 
ships  in  my  Alma  Mater  as  a  kind  of 
oounterpoise.  The  Anglo^axon  race  has 
accepted  the  primal  curse  as  a  blessing, 
has  deified  work,  and  would  not  have 
thanked  Adam  for  abstaining  from  the 
apple.  It  would  have  dammeid  the  four 
rivers  of  paradise,  substituted  cotton  for 
figleayes  among  the  antediluvian  popular 
tions,  and  commended  man's  first  disobe* 
dienoe  as  a  wise  measure  of  political  econ- 
omy. But  to  return  to  ottr  college.  We 
cannot  have  ^e  buildings  till  we  are  in 
less  of  a  hurry.  We  snatch  an  education 
like  a  meal  at  a  railroad-station.  Just  in 
time  to  make  us  dyspeptic,  the  whistle 
shrieks,  and  we  must  rush,  or  lose  our 
places  in  the  great  train  of  life.  Yet  noble 
architecture  is  one  element  of  patriotism, 
and  an  eminent  one  of  culture,  the  finer 
portions  of  which  are  taken  in  by  uncon- 
scious absorption  through  the  pores  of  the 
mind  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere^ 
I  suppose  we  must  wait,  for  we  are  a  great 
bivouac  as  yet  rather  than  a  nation— on 
the  march  fifom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  pitch  tents  instead  of  building  houses. 
Our  very  villages  seem  to  be  m  motion, 
following  westward  the  bewitching  music 
of  some  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  We  still 
feel  the  great  push  toward  sundown  given 
to  the  peoples  somewhere  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  history.  The  cliff-swallow  idone  of  all 
animated  nature  emigrates  eastward. 

Friday^  \2th. — The  coach  leaves  Water- 
viUe  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
one  must  breakfast  in  the  dark  at  a  quar- 
ter past  four,  because  a  train  starts  at 
twenty  minutes  before  five — the  passen- 
gers by  both  conveyances  being  pastured 
gregariously.  So  one  must  be  up  at  half- 
past  three.  The  primary  geological  for- 
mations contain  no  trace  of  man,  and  it 
stems  to  me  that  these  eocene  periods  of 
the  day  are  not  fitted  for  sustaining  the 
hunuui  forms  of  life.  One  of  the  Fathers 
held  that  the  sun  was  created  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  his  rising  by  the  Gentiles. 
The  more  reason  for  a  Christian  (espe- 
cially an  early  Christian)  to  abstain  from 
these  heathenish  ceremonials.  As  one  ar- 
riving by  an  early  train  is  welcomed  by 
a  drowsy  maid  with  the  sleep  scarce 
brushed  out  of  her  hair,  and  finds  empty 
grates  and  polished  mahogany  on  whose 
arid  plains  the  pioneers  of  breakfast  have 
not  yet  encamped,  so  a  person  waked  thus 
unseasonably  is  s^t  into  the  world  before 
his  fiMmlties  are  up  and  dressed  to  serve 
him.  It  might  have  been  for  this  reason 
that  my  stomach  resented  fbr  sevend 
hours  a  piece  of  fried  bee&teak  which  I 
foroed  upon  it^  or.  more 


a  piece  of  that  leathern  conveniens  which 
in  theaeA^gions  assumes  the  name.  You 
will  mU  it  as  hard  to  believe,  my  dear 
Storg^as  that  quarrel  of  the  SOrbonists 
whether  one  should  sa^  ego  cumai  or  no, 
tha^^  the  use  of  the  gndiron  is  unknown 
hereabout,  and  so  near  a  river  named  after 
St  Lawroioe,  too ! 

To-day  has  been  the  hottest  day  of  the 
season,  yet  our  drive  has  not  been  unpleas- 
ant For  a  considerable  distance  we  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Sebastioook  River, 
a  pretty  stream  with  alternations  of  dark 
brown  pools  and  wine-colored  rapids.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  the  land  had  been 
cleared,  and  little  one-story  farm-houses 
were  scattered  at  intervals.  But  the 
stumps  still  held  out  in  most  of  the  fields, 
and  the  tangled  wilderness  closed  in  be- 
hind, striped  here  and  there  with  the  slim 
white  trunks  of  the  elm.  As  yet  only 
the  edges  of  the  great  forest  have  been 
nibbled  away.  Sometimes  a  root-fence 
stretched  up  its  bleaching  antlers  like  the 
trophies  of  a  giant  hunter.  Now  and  then 
the  houses  thickened  into  an  unsocial- 
looking  village,  and  we  drove  up  to  the 
grocery  to  leave  and  take  a  mail-bag, 
stopping  again  presently  to  water  the 
horses  at  some  pallid  little  tavern,  whose 
one  red-curtained  eye  (the  bar-room)  had 
been  put  out  by  the  inexorable  thrust  of 
the  Maine  Law.  Had  Shenstone  travelled 
this  road,  he  would  never  have  written 
that  famous  stanxa  of  his ;  had  Johnson, 
he  never  would  have  quoted  it  They  are 
to  real  inns  as  the  skull  of  Yorick  to  his 
fiuse.  Where  these  villages  occurred  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  it  was  difficult  to 
account  for  them.  On  Uie  river-bank,  a 
saw-mill  or  a  tannery  served  as  a  logical 
premise,  and  saved  them  from  total  incon- 
sequentiality. 

As  we  trailed  along,  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  miles  an  hourj  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  our  mail-bags  was  missing.  "Guess 
somebody  'U  pick  it  up,"  said  the  driver, 
coolly.  "  'tany  rate,  likdy  there's  nothing 
in  it''  Who  knows  how  long  it  took 
some  Elam  D.  or  Zebulon  K.  to  compose 
tiie  missive  intrusted  to  that  vagrant  bag, 
and  how  much  longer  to  persuade  Pameki 
Grace  or  Sophronia  Melissa  that  it  had 
really  and  truly  been  written  ?  The  dis- 
covery of  our  loss  was  made  by  a^  tall 
man  who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  every  one  of  whose  senses  seemed 
to  be  prosecuting  its  several  investigation 
as  we  went  along.  Presently,  sniffing 
gently,  he  remarked.  '* 'Pears  to  me's 
though  I  smelt  suntnin.'  Aint  the  aix 
het,  think  ?  "  The  driver  pulled  up,  and 
sure  enourh  the  off  fore-wheel  was  found 
to  be  smoking.  In  three  minutes  he  had 
snatched  a  nil  firom  the  fence,  made  % 
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lever,  niaed  the  ooedi  uid  taktai  off  the 
wheel,  bathing  the  hot  axle  and  li^x  with 
water  iioin  Uie  river.  It  was  a^retty 
spot  and  I  was  not  sorrj  to  lie  nialder  a 
beech-tree  (TitTrus-like,  meditating 'K>7er 
mj  pipe)  and  watch  the  operations  of  <vhe 
fire-annihilator.  I  oould  not  help  con- 
trasting the  ready  helpfulness  of  our 
driyer,  all  of  whose  wits  were  about  him. 
current,  and  redeemable  in  the  specie  or 
action  on  emergency,  with  an  incident  of 
Italian  travel. 

There  being  four  passengers  for  the 
Lakeu  a  vehicle  called  a  mud-wagon  was 
detailed  at  Newport  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. In  this  we  jolted  and  rattled  along 
at  a  livelier  pace  than  in  the  coach.  As 
we  ffot  fiuthfo'  north  the  country  (especial- 
ly the  hills)  gave  evidence  of  longer  cul- 
tivation. About  the  thriving  town  of 
Dexter  we  saw  fine  fiu-ms  and  crops. 
The  houses,  too,  became  prettier,  hop-vines 
were  trained  about  the  doors  and  hung 
their  clustering  thyrsi  over  the  open  win- 
dows. A  kind  of  wild  rose  (called  by  the 
country  folk  the  primrose)  and  asters  were 
[danted  about  the  dooryards,  and  orchards, 
commonly  of  natural  fruit,  added  to  the 
pleasant  home-look.  But  every  where  we 
oould  see  that  the  war  between  the  white 
man  and  the  forest  was  still  fierce,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  lone  while  j^\,  before 
the  axe  was  buried.  The  haying  being 
over,  fires  biased  or  smouldered  against  the 
stumps  in  the  fields,  and  the  blue  smoke 
widened  slowly  upward  through  the 
quiet  Aueust  atmosphere.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  1  oould  hear  a  sigh  now  and  then 
from  the  immemorial  pines  as  they  stood 
watching  these  camp-fires  of  the  inex- 
orable invaders.  Evening  set  in,  and,  as 
we  crunched  and  crawled  up  the  long 
gravelly  hills,  I  sometimes  began  to  fancy 
that  nature  had  forgotten  to  make  the 
corresponding  descent  on  the  other  side. 
But  ere  long  we  were  rushing  down 
at  full  speed,  and  inspired  by  the  dac- 
tylic beat  of  the  horses'  hoofe,  I  essayed 
to  repeat  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline. 
At  tae   moment  I  was   beginning,  we 

Cnnged  into  a  hollow  where  the  soft  day 
m1  been  overcome  by  a  road  of  unhewn 
logs.  I  got  through  one  line  to  this  cordu- 
roy accompaniment,  somewhat  as  aoountry 
choir  stretches  a  short  metre  to  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  a  long-drawn  tune.  The 
result  was  like  this — 

ThxK\9  this  thehe  Johorest  prihihime- 
hewal ;  thehe  murhurmering  pihines  ha- 
hand  thehe  hehemlohocks  I 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  p.m.,  we  reached 
Greenville  (a  little  village  which  looks  as 
if  it  had  dripped  down  from  the  hiUs  and 
settled  in  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake),  having  aocon^lished  seventy-two 


miles  in  eighteen  hours.  The  tavern  was 
totally  extinguished.  The  driver  rapped 
upon  the  bu^room  window,  and  after  a 
while  we  saw  heat-lightnings  of  unsuccess- 
ful matches  followed  by  a  low  grumble  of 
vocal  thunder,  which  I  am  afraid  took  the 
form  of  imprecation.  Presently  there  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  steady  blur  of 
lighted  tallow  succeeded  the  fugitive  bril- 
liance of  the  pine.  A  hostler  fumbled  the 
door  open  and  stood  staring  at,  but  not 
seeing  us,  with  the  sleep  sticking  out 
all  over  him.  We  at  last  contrived  to 
launch  him,  more  like  an  insensible  mis- 
sile than  an  intelligent  or  intelligible 
being,  at  the  slumbering  landlord,  who 
came  out  wide-awake  and  welcomed 
us  as  so  many  half-dollars — twenty-five 
cents  each  for  bed,  ditto  break&st  Oh, 
Shenstone,  Shenstone!  The  only  roost 
was  in  the  garret  which  had  been  made 
into  a  single  room,  and  contained  eleven 
double-beds,  ranged  along  the  walls.  It 
was  Uke  sleeping  in  a  hospital.  However, 
nioe  customs  curtsey  to  eighteenrhour  rides, 
and  we  slept. 

Saturday,  IZth. — ^This  morning  I  per- 
formed my  toilet  in  the  bar-room,  where 
there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  a  halo  of  interested  spectators.  After 
a  sufficient  breakfast,  we  embarked  on  the 
little  steamer  Moosehead,  and  were  soon 
throbbing  up  the  lake.  The  boat,  it  ap- 
peared, mid  been  chartered  by  a  party, 
this  not  being  one  of  her  regular  trips. 
Accordingly  we  were  mulcted  in  twice  tiie 
usual  fee,  the  philosophy  of  which  I  oould 
not  understand.  However,  it  always 
comes  easier  to  us  to  comprehend  why  we 
receive  than  why  we  pay.  I  dare  say  it 
was  quite  dear  to  the  captain.  There  were 
three  or  four  clearings  on  the  western 
shore,  but,  after  passing  these,  the  lake 
became  wholly  primeval  and  looked  to  us 
as  it  did  to  the  first  adventurous  French- 
man who  paddled  across  it  Sometimes 
a  deared  point  would  be  (Mnk  with  the 
blossoming  willow-herb,  '^a  dieap  and 
excellent  substitute''  for  heather,  and, 
like  all  sudi,  not  quite  so  good  as 
the  real  thing.  On  idl  sides  rose  deep- 
blue  mountams,  of  remarkably  graceful 
outline,  and  more  fortunate  than  com- 
mon in  their  names.  There  were  the 
Big  and  Little  Squaw,  the  Spencer  and 
Lily-bay  Mountains.  It  was  debated 
whether  we  saw  Katahdin  or  not  (perhaps 
more  useful  as  an  intellectual  exercise 
than  the  assured  vision  would  have  been), 
and  presently  Mount  Kineo  rose  abruptly 
before  us,  in  shape  not  unUke  the  island 
of  Capri.  Mountains  are  called  great 
natural  features,  and  why  they  should 
not  retain  their  names  long  enough  for 
them  also  to  beorane  natural^ed  it  is  hard 
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to  say.  Why  should  every  new  Bnryejor 
rechristen  ihem  with  the  gabernatorial 
patronymics  of  the  current  year  ?  They 
are  geological  noses,  and,  as  they  are 
aqui&e  or  pug,  indicate  terrestrial  idio- 
syncrasies. A  oosmical  physiognomist, 
after  a  glance  at  them,  will  draw  no  vague 
inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. The  word  nose  is  no  better  than  any 
other  word,  but  since  the  organ  has  got 
that  name,  it  is  convenient  to  keep  it 
Suppose  we  had  to  label  our  facial  pro- 
minences every  season  with  the  name  of 
our  provincial  governor ;  how  should  we 
like  it?  If  the  old  names  have  no  other 
meaning,  they  have  that  of  age ;  and,  after 
all,  meaning  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  as 
every  reader  of  Shakspeare  knows.  It 
is  well  enough  to  call  mountains  after 
their  discoverers,  for  nature  has  a  knack 
of  throwing  doublets,  and  somehow  con- 
trives it  that  discoverers  have  good  names. 
Pike's  Peak  is  an  instance  of  a  curious 
hit  in  this  way.  But  these  surveyors' 
names  have  no  natural  stick  in  them. 
^They  remind  one  of  the  epithets  of  poet- 
*  asters,  which  peel  off  like  a  badly  gumm^ 
postage-stamp.  The  early  settlers  did 
better,  and  there  is  something  pleasant  in 
the  sound  of  Graylock,  Saddleback,  and 
Great  Haystack. 

'*  I  lore  tfaoM  names 
Wherewith  the  exiled  fknner  tames 
Nature  down  to  compoDioDsbip 

With  his  old  world's  more  homelj  mood, 
And  strives  the  thaggy  wild  to  dip 

With  arms  of  iamiliar  habitude.^* 

It  is  possible  that  Mount  Marcy  and 
Mount  Hitchcock  may  sound  as  well  here- 
after as  Hellespont  and  Peloponnesus,  when 
the  heroes  their  namesakes  have  become 
mythic  with  antiquity.  But  that  is  to 
look  forward  a  great  way.  I  am  no 
fanatic  for  Indian  nomenclature — the  name 
of  my  native  district  having  been  Pigsgns- 
set — but  let  us  at  least  agree  on  names 
for  ten  years. 

There  were  a  couple  of  loggers  on  board, 
in  red  flannel  shirts,  and  with  rifles.  They 
were  the  first  I  had  seen,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested in  their  appearance.  They  were 
tall,  well-knit  men,  straight  as  Robin 
Hood,  and  with  a  quiet,  self-contained 
look  that  pleased  me.  I  fell  into  talk  with 
one  of  them. 

"  Is  there  a  good  market  for  the  farmers 
here  in  the  woods?"  I  asked. 

^'None  better.  They  can  sell  what 
they  raise  at  their  doors,  and  for  the 
best  of  prices.  The  lumberers  want  it  all, 
and  more." 

*'It  must  be  a  lonely  life.  But  then 
we  all  have  to  pay  more  or  less  life  for  a 
living." 

"  Well,  it  is  lonesome.  Shouldn't  like 
it    After  all,  the  best  crop  a  man  can 


ruse  is  a  good  crop  of  society.  We  donH 
live  none  too  long  any  how.  and,  without 
society,  a  fellow  couldn't  tell  more'n  half 
the  time  whether  he  was  ahve  or  not" 

This  speech  gave  me  a  glimpse  into  the 
Hfe  of  the  lumberers'  camp.  It  was  plain 
that  there  a  man  would  soon  find  out  how 
much  alive  he  was — there  he  could  learn 
to  estimate  his  quality,  weighed  in  the 
nicest  self-adjusting  balance.  The  best 
arm  at  the  axe  or  the  paddle,  the  surest 
eye  for  a  road,  or  for  the  weak  point  of  a 
janif  the  steadiest  foot  upon  the  floating 
log,  the  most  persuasive  voice  to  the  tug- 
ging oxen — ^all  these  things  are  rapidly 
settled,  and  so  an  aristocnicy  is  evolved 
from  this  democracy  of  the  woods,  for 
good  old  mother  nature  speaks  Saxon  still, 
and  with  her  either  Canning  or  Kenning 
means  King. 

A  string  of  five  loons  was  flying  back  and 
forth  in  long  irregular  zigzags,  uttering  at 
intervals  their  wild,  tremulous  cry,  which 
always  seems  far  away  like  the  last  faint 
pulse  of  echo  dying  among  the  hills,  and 
which  is  one  of  those  few  sounds  that,  in> 
stead  of  disturbing  solitude,  only  deepen 
and  confirm  it  On  our  inlandponds  the^ 
usually  are  seen  in  pairs,  and  Tasked  if  it 
were  common  to  meet  five  together.  My 
question  was  answered  by  a  queer-lookine 
old  man,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pair  of 
enormous  cowhide  boots,  over  which  large 
blue  trowsers  of  Irocking  strove  in  vain  to 
crowd  themselves. 

"  Wahl,  'taint  ushil,"  said  he,  ''and  it's 
called  a  sign  o'  rain  comin',  that  is." 

" Do  you  think  it  will  rain?" 

With  the  caution  of  a  veteran  auspex, 
he  evaded  a  direct  reply.  "  Wahl,  they 
do  say  its  a  sign  o'  rain  oomin',"  said  he. 

I  discovered  afterward  that  my  interlo- 
cutor was  Uncle  Zeb.  Formerly  every 
New  England  town  had  its  representative 
uncle.  He  was  not  a  pawnbroker,  but 
some  elderly  man  who,  for  want  of  more 
defined  fiimily.ties,  had  gradually  assumed 
this  avuncular  relation  to  the  community, 
inhabiting  the  borderland  between  respee- 
tability  and  the  almshouse,  with  no  regu- 
lar calling,  but  working  at  haying,  wood- 
sawing,  whitewashing,  associated  with  the 
demise  of  pigs  and  the  ailments  of  cattle, 
and  possessing  as  much  patriotism  as 
mig:ht  be  imptied  in  a  devoted  attachment 
to  **New  England" — with  a  good  deal  of 
sugar  and  very  little  water  in  it.  Uncle 
Zeb  was  a  good  specimen  of  this  palsdozoic 
class,  extinct  among  us  for  the  most  part^ 
or  surviving,  like  the  Dodo,  in  the  BotMnj 
Bays  of  society.  He  was  ready  to  contri- 
bute (somewhat  muddily^  to  all  general 
conversation,  but  his  chief  topics  were 
his  boots  and  the  'Roostick  war.  Upon 
the  lowlands  and  levels  of  ordinary  pala- 
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he  would  make  n^iid.and  unlooked-for 
laoursiona,  but,  proTision  fiuling,  he  would 
retreat  to  these  two  fitstnesses,  wheiioe  it 
was  impossible  to  dislodge  lum,  and  to 
which  he  knew  inntimerable  passes  and 
diort  cuts  quite  beyond  the  conjecture  of 
oonunon  woodcraft.  His  mind  opened 
naturally  at  these  two  subjects  like  a  book 
at  some  &yorite  passage.  As  the  ear  ac- 
customs itself  to  any  sound  recurring  regor 
larlv,  such  as  the  ticking  of  a  dock,  and, 
without  a  conscious  effort  of  attention, 
takes  no  impression  from  it  whatever,  so 
does  the  mind  find  a  natural  safeguard 
i^nst  this  pendulum  species  of  discourse, 
and  performs  its  duties  in  the  parliament 
by  an  unconscious  reflex  action,  like  the 
beating  of  the  heart  or  the  moyement  of 
the  lungs.  If  talk  seemed  to  be  flagging, 
our  Uncle  would  put  the  heel  of  one  boot 
upon  the  toe  of  the  other,  to  bring  it  with- 
in point-blank  range,  and  say.  "Wahl,  I 
stump  the  deyil  himself  to  make  that  ere 
boot  hurt  my  foot,'*  kaying  us  in  doubt, 
whether  it  were  the  virtue  of  the  foot  or 
its  case  which  set  at  naught  the  wiles  of 
the  adversary ;  or,  looking  up  suddenly, 
he  would  exclaim,  "  Wahl,  we  eat  Bome 
beans  to  the  'Roostick  war,  I  tell  you  I " 
When  his  poor  old  day  was  wet  with  gin, 
his  thoughts  and  words  acquired  a  rank 
flavor  from  it,  as  from  too  strong  a  ferti- 
lizer. At  such  times,  too,  his  fimcy  com- 
monly reverted  to  a  pnehistoric  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  singly  had  settled  all  the 
surrounding  country,  subdued  the  Injuns 
and  other  wild  aniinals,  and  named  all  the 
towns. 

We  talked  of  the  winter-camps  and  the 
life  there.  ^*  The  best  thing  is,"  said  our 
Unde,  "  to  hear  a  log  squeal  tluough  the 
snow.  Git  a  good,  cole,  frosty  momin', 
in  Febuary  say,  and  take  and  hitch  the 
critters  onto  a  log  that'll  scale  seven  thou- 
san',  and  it'll  squeal  as  pooty  as  an'thin' 
ever  you  beam,  I  tell  you." 

A  pause.  . 

^  Lessee — seen  Oal  Hutcfains  latdy  ?  " 

«No." 

^^  Seems  to  me 's  though  I  hedn't  seen 
Oal  sence  the  Roostick  war.  Wahl,"  Ac, 
Ac. 

Another  pause. 

'*  To  look  at  them  boots  you'd  think  they 
was  too  large ;  but  kind  o'  git  your  foot  into 
'em,  and  they're  as  easy 's  a  glove."  (I 
obeeired  that  he  never  seemMl  really  to 
get  his  foot  in — there  was  always  a  quaU- 
T^mi^kindoK)  <^  Wahl,  my  foot  can  play 
in  'em  like  a  young  hedgehog." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  Kineo-Hi 
flourishing  village  of  one  house,  the  tavern 
kept  by 'Squire  Barrows.  The 'Squire  is  a 
laKej  hearty  man,  with  a  voice  as  dear 
and  strong  as  a  northwest  wind,  and  a 


great  lau^  suitable  to  it  His  table  is 
neat  and  well  supplied,  and  he  waits  upon 
it  himself  in  the  good  old  landloitUy 
fiishion.  One  may  be  much  better  off 
here,  to  my  thiiudng,  than  in  one  of 
those  gigantic  Oolumbaria  which  are 
foisted  upon  us  patient  Americans  for 
hotels,  and  where  one  is  packed  away  in 
a  pigeon  hole  so  near  the  heavens  that  if 
the  comet  should  flirt  his  tail  (no  unlikdy 
thing  in  the  month  of  flies)  one  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  brushed  away.  Here 
one  does  not  pay  his  diurnal  three  dol- 
lars for  an  undivided  five-hundredth  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  gilt  ginger- 
bread. Here  one's  relations  are  with  the 
monarch  himself,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to 
wait  the  slow  leisure  of  those  "  att^tive 
derks"  whose  praises  are  sung  hj  thank- 
ful deadheads,  and  to  whom  the  slave  who 
pays  may  fed  as  much  gratitude  as  might 
thrill  the  heart  of  a  brown^pfer  pared  to- 
ward the  express-man  who  labels  it  and 
chucks  it  under  his  counter. 

Sunday  14th. — The  loons  were  li^t. 
About  midnight  it  began  to  rain  in  earnest, 
and  did  not  hold  i^  till  about  ten  o'dock 
this  morning.  '^This  is  a  Maine  dew," 
said  a  shaggy  woodman  cheerily,  as  he 
shook  the  water  out  of  his  wide-awake, 
"if  it  don't  look  out  sharp,  it'll  b^n  to 
rain  afore  it  thinks  on't"  The  day  was 
mostly  spent  within  doors,  but  I  found 
eood  and  intdligent  society.  We  should 
have  to  be  shipwrecked  on  Juan  Fernan- 
dez not  to  find  men  who  knew  more  than 
we.  In  these  travelling  encounters  one 
is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is 
worth  just  what  he  carries  about  him. 
The  soml  currency  of  home,  the  smooth- 
worn  coin  which  passes  freely  among 
friends  and  ndghbors,  is  of  no  account 
We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  old  system 
of  barter,  and,  even  with  savages,  we  bring 
away  only  as  much  of  the  wild  wealth  of 
the  woods  as  we  carry  beads  of  thought 
and  experience,  strung  one  by  one  in  pain- 
ful years,  to  pay  for  fliem  with.  A  useful 
old  jack-knife  will  buy  more  than  the 
daintiest  Louis  Quinze  paper^older  frestk 
from  Paris.  Perhaps  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence one  gets  in  these  out-of-the-way 
places  is  the  best, — where  one  takes  a 
firesh  qoian  after  breakfast  instead  of  the 
damp  morning-paper,  and  where  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  of  human  sympathy  flashes 
swift  news  from  brain  to  brain. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  pinch,  to-morrow's 
weather  can  be  discussed.  The  augury 
from  the  flight  of  birds  is  favorable,  the 
loons  no  longer  prophesying  rain.  The 
wind  also  is  hauling  round  to  the  right 

2uarter,  according  to  some,  to  the  vnnong, 
'  we  are  to  belKve  others.     Each  man 
has  his  private  barometer  of  hope,  the 
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mercury  in  which  is  m<»«  or  less  sensitiTe, 
and  the  opmion  vibrant  with  its  rise  or 
&1L  Mine  has  an  index  which  can  be  moved 
mechanically.  I  fixed  it  at  setfair^  and 
resigned  myselfl  I  read  an  oc[d  volume 
of  the  patent-office  report  on  agriculture, 
and  stored  away  a  beautiful  pile  of  facte 
and  observations  for  future  use  which  Uie 
current  of  occupation,  at  its  next  freshet, 
would  sweep  quietly  off  to  blank  oblivion. 
Practical  application  is  the  only  mordant 
which  will  set  thmgs  in  the  memory. 
Study,  without  it,  is  gymnastics,  and  not 
work,  which  alone  will  get  intellectual 
bread.  One  learns  more  metaphysics  firom 
a  single  temptation  than  from  all  the 
philosophers.  It  is  curious,  though,  how 
tyrannical  the  habit  of  reading  is,  and 
what  shifts  we  make  to  escape  thinking. 
There  is  no  bore  we  dread  being  left  alone 
with  so  much  as  our  own  minds.  I  have 
seen  a  sensible  man  study  a  stale  news- 
paper in  a  country  tavern,  and  husband 
it  as  he  would  an  old  shoe  on  a  raft  after 
shipwreck.  Why  not  try  a  bit  of  hiber- 
nation ?  There  are  few  brains  that  would 
not  be  the  better  for  living  on  their  own 
hX  a  little  while.  With  these  reflections, 
I,  notwithstanding,  spent  the  afternoon 
over  my  report.  If  our  own  experience 
is  of  so  little  use  to  us,  what  a  dolt  is  he 
who  recommends  to  man  or  nation  the 
experience  of  others!  Like  the  mantle  in 
the  old  ballad,  it  is  always  too  short  or 
too  long,  and  exposes  or  trips  us  up. 
^  Keep  out  of  that  candle,"  says  old  father 
Miller,  "  or  you'll  get  a  singing."  '*  Pooh, 
pooh,  father,  I've  been  dipped  in  the  new 
patent  asbestos  preparation,"  and  frozz  ! 
it  is  all  over  with  young  HopefuL  How 
many  warnings  have  been  drawn  from 
Praetorian  band&  and  janissaries,  and 
mamelukes  to  make  Napoleon  III.  impos- 
sible in  1851 !  I  found  myself  thinking 
the  same  thoughts  over  again,  when  we 
walked  later  on  the  beach  and  picked  up 
pebbles.  The  old  time-ocean  throws  upon 
its  shores  just  such  rounded  and  polished 
results  of  the  eternal  turmoil,  but  we  only 
see  the  beauty  of  those  which  we  have  got 
the  headache  in  stooping  for  ourselves,  and 
wonder  at  the  dull  brown  bits  of  common 
stone  with  which  our  comrades  have 
stuffed  their  pockets.  Afterwards  this 
little  fable  came  of  it 

DooTOB  Lostm. 
A  perch  who  bsd  the  toothtche,  onoe 
Tbns  moaned,  like  any  haman  dance : 
**  Why  miiit  mat  aools  exbaoat  bo  soon 
^        LIfe'a  thin  ana  nnsabstanttal  boon  ? 
Existence  on  such  soalpin  tennfl— 
Their  vulgar  Iotcs  and  nard-won  worms— 
What  is  it  all  but  dron  to  me» 
Whose  nature  crareB  a  laiyer  sea; 
Whoee  inchee,  fix  from  head  to  tall, 
Indoae  the  i^lrlt  of  a  wbftle: 
Who,  If  great  baits  were  still  to  wis. 
By  watohAil  eye  and  fearless  &>, 


Might  with  the  Zodiac's  awltal  twain 
Boom  fbr  a  third  immortal  gain  ? 
Better  the  crowd's  nntbinklng  plan— 
Tbe  book,  the  Jerk,  the  flrying-pan  1 
0,  Beatii,  tbou  ever  roaming  shark, 
Ingulf  me  in  eteroal  dark  1  ** 

The  speech  was  out  in  two  bv  flight : 
'    ▲  real  shark  had  come  in  sight ; 
No  ibeti^oric  monster,  one 
It  soothes  despair  to  call  upon, 
But  stealth  V,  ndolong,  grim,  1  wis, 
▲  downright  bit  of  Nemesis ; 
While  it  recovered  from  the  shock. 
Our  fish  took  shelter  'neatb  a  rock : 
This  was  an  ancient  lobster's  house, 
A  lobster  of  prodigious  noiM, 
So  old  that  barnacles  had  q[>read 
Their  white  encampments  o*er  his  head,— 
And  of  experienoe  so  stupend. 
His  claws  were  blunted  at  the  end, 
Taming  life's  iron  pages  o'er, 
That  shut  and  can  be  oped  no  more. 

Stretching  a  boepltable  claw, 

**■  At  once,**  said  be,  **  the  point  I  saw ; 

My  dear  yoang  friend,  vour  case  I  rue, 

Tour  great-great-grandiatber  I  knew ; 

He  was  a  tried  and  tender  friend 

I  knew— I  ate  him  in  the  end ; 

In  this  vile  sea  a  pl^rim  long, 

Btill  my  sight's  good,  mv  memory  strong; 

The  only  sign  that  age  u  near, 

Is  a  slight  deafhees  in  this  ear; 

I  understand  vour  case  as  well 

As  this  my  old.  familiar  shell ; 

This  sorrow'A  a  new*lkngled  notion. 

Gome  in  since  first  1  knew  the  ocean; 

We  bad  no  radicals,  nor  crimes, 

Kor  lobster-pots,  in  good  old  times ; 

Tour  traps,  and  net&and  hooks  we  owe 

To  Messieurs  Louis  Blanc  and  Ca ; 

I  say  to  all  my  sons  and  daughters, 

Bhan  Bed  Bepublican  hot  waters; 

No  lobster  ever  cast  his  lot 

Among  the  reds,  but  went  to  pot ; 

Your  trouble's  in  the  jaw,  you  said? 

Gome,  let  me  just  nip  off  your  head. 

And,  when  a  new  one  comes,  the  pain 

Will  never  trouble  you  again  ; 

Nay,  nay,  fear  naught;  ^tts  nature's  law, 

Four  times  I've  lost  this  starboard  claw ; 

And  still,  ere  long,  another  grew, 

Good  as  the  old,— and  better  too  1  '* 

The  perch  consented,  and  next  day 
An  oeprey  marketing  that  way. 
Picked  up  a  fish  without  a  head. 
Floating  with  belly  up,  stone  deiad. 

MOKAL. 

Sharp  are  the  teeth  of  ancient  saws, 
And  sauce  for  goose  is  gander's  sauce ; 
But  perch's  heads  arenrt  lobsters'  daws. 

Monday^  \bth. — The  morning  was  fine, 
and  we  were  called  at  four  o'clock.  At 
the  moment  mj  door  was  knocked  at,  I 
was  momiting  a  giraffe  with  that  charm- 
ing nil  admirari  which  characterizes 
dreams,  to  visit  Prester  John.  RcUntat- 
rat-tat  I  upon  my  door  and  upon  the  horn 
gate  of  drcMuns  dso.  I  remarked  to  my 
skowhegan  (the  T&tar  for  giraffe-driver), 
that  I  was  quite  sure  the  animal  had  the 
rape,  a  common  disease  among  them,  for 
I  heard  a  queer  knocking  noise  inside  him. 
It  is  the  sound  of  his  joints,  0,  Tambourgi ! 
(an  Oriental  term  of  reverence)  and  proves 
him  to  be  of  the  race  of  £1  Keirat.  JRcU- 
tat'tat'too  I  and  I  lost  ray  dinner  at  the 
Prester's,  embarking  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Northwest  Garry,  instead.  Never  use  the 
word  canoe^  my  oear  Storg,  if  you  wish  to 
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retftin  jour  self-respect  J?»rc/tistheterm 
among  us  backwoodsmen.  I  neyer  knew  it 
till  yesterday,  but,  like  a  tnie  philosopher, 
I  made  it  appear  as  if  I  had  been  intimate 
with  it  from  childhood.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  human  mind  levels  itself  to  the 
standard  around  it,  gives  us  the  most  pei^ 
tinent  warning  as  to  the  company  we 
keep.  It  is  as  hard  for  most  characters 
to  stay  at  their  own  average  point  in  all 
companies,  as  for  a  thermometer  to  sivjr  ^^ 
for  twenty-four  hours  together.  1  like 
this  in  our  friend  Johannes  Taurus,  that 
be  carries  every  where  and  maintains  his 
insular  temperature,  and  will  have  evexr 
thing  accommodate  itself  to  that  Shul 
I  confess  that  this  morning  I  would  rather 
have  broken  the  moral  law  than  have  en- 
dangered the  equipoise  of  the  birch  by  my 
awkwardness?  that  I  should  have  been 
prouder  of  a  compliment  .to  mv  paddling, 
than  to  have  had  both  my  guides  suppose 
me  the  author  of  Hamlet?  Well.  Cai^ 
dinal  Richelieu  used  to  jump  over  cnairs. 

We  were  to  paddle  about  twenty  miles, 
but  we  made  it  rather  more,  by  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  lake.  Twice  we  landed, 
QDce  at  a  camp,  where  we  found  the  cook 
alone,  baking  bread  and  gingerbread. 
Monsieur  Soyer  would  have  been  startled 
a  little  by  this  shaggy  professor — this 
Pr»-Raphaelite  of  cookery.  He  repre- 
sented the  aal-aeratua  period  of  the  art, 
and  his  bread  was  of  a  brilliant  yellow, 
like  those  cakes  tinged  with  saffron,  which 
hold  out  so  lon^  against  time  and  the  flies, 
in  little  waterside  shops  of  seaport  towns, 
dingy  extremities  of  trade  fit  to  stand  on 
Lethe  wharf.  His  water  was  better,  squeez- 
ed out  of  ice-cold  granite  in  the  neighbor^ 
ing  mountains,  and  sent  through  subter- 
ranean ducts  to  sparkle  up  by  the  door 
of  the  camp. 

'*  There's  nothin'  so  sweet  and  hulsome, 
as  your  real  spring  water,"  said  Unde 
Zeb,  "git  it  pure.    But  it's  dreffle  hard 
to  ^t  it  that  ain't  got  sunthin'  the  matter 
of  it.    Snow-water  'II  bum  a  man's  in- 
fdde  out — I  lamed  that  to  the  Roostick 
war — ^and  the  snow  lays  terrible  long  on 
some  o'  thesere  hills.    Me  and  £b.  Stiles 
was  up  old  Katahdn  once  jest  about  this 
time  o'  year,  and  we  come  acrost  a  kind 
&  holler  like,  as  full  o'  snow  as  your 
ttockin's  full  o'  your  foot.    /  see  it  fust, 
and  took  and  rammed  a  settin'-pole ;  wahL 
it  was    all  o'  twenty  foot   into't,  and 
eouldn't  fine  no  bottom.     I  dunno  as 
there's  snow-water  enough  in  this  to  do 
no  hurt    I  don't  somehow  seem  to  think 
that  reed  spring-water's  so  plenty  as  it 
used  to  be."    And  Uncle  Zeb,  with  per- 
haps a  little  over-refinement  of  scrupu- 
losity, applied  his  lips  to  the    Ethiop 
ones  of  a  bottle  of  raw  gin,  with  a  kiss 


that  drew  out  its  very  soul,  a  Ixzsia 
that  Secundus  might  have  sung.  He 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  judge  of 
water,  for  he  analyzed  this,  and  detected 
its  latent  snow  simply  by  his  eye,  and 
without  the  clumsy  process  of  tasting.  I 
could  not  help  thinkmg  that  he  had  made 
the  desert  his  dwelling-place  chiefly  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  this 
one  fair  spirit  unmolested. 

We  pushed  on.  Little  islands  loomed 
tremblmg  between  sky  and  water,  like 
hanging  gardens.  Gnulually  the  filmy 
trees  defined  themselves,  the  atrial  en- 
chantment lost  its  potency,  and  we  came 
up  with  common  prose  islands  that  had 
80  late  been  magical  and  poetic  The  old 
story  '  of  the  attained  and  unattained. 
About  noon  we  reached  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  took  possession  of  a  deserted 
wongen  in  which  to  cook  and  eat  our 
dinner.  No  Jew,  I  am  sure,  Sin  have  a 
more  thorough  dislike  of  salt  pork  than  I 
have  in  a  normal  state,  yet  I  had  already 
eaten  it  raw  with  hard  bread  for  lunch, 
and  relished  it  keenly.  We  soon  had  our 
tea-kettle  over  the  fire,  and  before  long 
the  cover  was  chattering  with  the  escaping 
steam,  which  had  thus  vainly  begged  of  all 
men  to  be  saddled  and  bridled,  tSl  James 
Watt  one  day  happened  to  overhear 
it  One  of  our  guides  shot  three  Canada 
grouse,  and  these  were  turned  slowly  be- 
tween the  fire  and  a  bit  of  salt  pork, 
which  dropt  fatness  upon  them  as  it  fried. 
Although  my  fingers  were  certainly  not 
made  before  knives  and  forks,  yet  they 
served  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  those 
more  ancient  inventions.  We  sat  round, 
Turk-fashion,  and  ate  thankfully,  while  a 
party  of  aborigines  of  the  Mosquito  tribe, 
who  had  camped  in  the  Wongen  before 
we  arrived,  dined  upon  us.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  British  Protectorate  of  the 
Mosquitoes  amounts  to,  but,  as  I  squatted 
there  at  the  mercy  of  these  blood-thirsty 
savages,  I  no  longer  wondered  that  even 
the  classic  Everett  had  been  stung  into  a 
willingness  for  war  on  the  question. 

"  Thisere'd  be  about  a  complete  place 
^for  a  camp,  ef  there  was  ony  a  spring  o' 
sweet  water  handy.  Frizzled  pork  goes 
wal,  don't  it  ?  Yes,  and  sets  wal,  too," 
said  Uncle  Zeb,  and  he  again  tilted  his 
bottle,  which  rose  nearer  and  nearer  to 
an  angle  of  forty-five  at  every  gurgle. 

He  then  broached  a  curious  dietetic 
theory — "  The  reason  we  take  salt  pork 
along  is  cos  it  packs  handy :  you  git  the 
greatest  amount  o'  board  in  the  smallest 
compass, — ^let  alone  that  it's  more  nourish- 
in'  tbxa  an'thin'  else.  It  kind  o'  don't 
dis^t  so  quick,  but  stays  by  ye,  anour- 
ishm'  ye  all  the  while. 

^  A  feller  can  live  wal  on  firizded  pork, 
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and  good  spring-water,  eit  it  good.  To 
the  Roostick  war  we  didn't  ask  for  nothin'* 
better — only  beans."  {TUt^  tilt,  gurgle, 
gurgle.)  Then  with  an  apparent  feeling 
of  inconsistency — "  But  then,  come  to  git 
used  to  a  particolar  kine  o'  ^ring-water, 
and  it  makes  a  feller  hard  to  suit.  Most 
all  sorts  o'  water  taste  kind  o'  insipid 
away  from  home.  Neow,  I've  gut  a  spring 
to  my  place  that's  as  sweet — wahl,  it's  as 
sweet  as  maple-sap.  A  feller  acts  about 
water  jest  as  he  does  about  a  pair  o'  boots. 
It's  all  on  it  in  gittin'  wonted.  Now, 
them  boots,  &c.,  &."  {Gurgle,  gurgle, 
gurgle,  smack  !) 

All  this  while  he  was  packing  away  the 
remains  of  the  pork  and  hard-bread  in 
two  large  firkins.  This  accomplished,  we 
r&-embarked,  our  uncle  on  his  way  to  the 
birch  essaying  a  kind  of  song  in  four  or 
^y^  parts,  of  which  the  words  were  hila- 
rious and  the  tune  profoundly  melancholy, 
and  which  was  finished,  and  the  rest  of 
his  voice  apparently  jerked  out  of  him  in 
one  sharp  falsetto  note,  byhis  tripping 
over  the  root  of  a  tree.  We  paddled  a 
short  distance  up  a  brook  which  came  into 
the  lake  smoothly  through  a  little  meadow 
not  far  off.  We  soon  reached  the  North- 
west Carry,  and  our  guide,  pointing 
through  the  woods,  sai^  ^*  That's  the 
Gannydy  road.  You  can  travel  that 
dear  to  Kebeck,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,"  a  privilege  which  I  respectfully 
declined  to  avail  myself  of.  The  offer, 
however,  remains  open  to  the  public.  The 
Carry  is  called  two  miles,  but  this  is  the 
estimate  of  somebody  who  had  nothing  to 
lug.  I  had  a  headache  and  all  my  baggage 
which,  with  a  traveller's  instinct,  I  had 
brought  with  me.  (P.  S, — I  did  not  even 
take  the  keys  out  of  my  pocket,  and  both 
my  bags  were  wet  through  before  I  came 
bsMck.)  My  estimate  of  the  distance  is 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  miles  and  three-quarters — 
the  fraction  being  the  part  left  to  be 
travelled  after  one  of  my  companions  most 
kindly  insisted  on  relieving  me  of  my 
heaviest  bag.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
ancient  Roman  soldiers  used  to  carry 
sixty  pounds  weight,  and  all  that ;  but  I 
am  not,  and  never  shall  be,  an  ancient 
Roman  soldier;  no,  not  even  in  the  mira- 
culous Thundering  Legion.  Uncle  Zeb 
slung  the  two  provender  firkins  across  his 
shoulder,  and  trudged  along,  grumbling 
that  "  he  never  see  sech  a  oontrairy  pair 
as  them."  He  had  begun  upon  a  second 
bottle  of  his  **  particular  kind  o'  spring 
water,"  and,  at  every  rest,  the  gurgle  of 
this  peripatetic  fountain  might  be  heard, 
followed  by  a  smack,  a  fragment  of  mosaic 
Bong,  or  a  confused  clatter  with  the  cow- 
hide boots,  being  an  arbitrary  symbol, 


intended  to  represent  the  festive  dance. 
Christian's  pacK  gave  him  not  half  so 
much  trouble  as  the  firkins  gave  Uncle 
Zeb.  It  grew  harder  and  harder  to  sling 
them,  and,  with  every  firesh  gulp  of  the 
Batavian  Elixir,  they  got  heavier.  Or 
rather,  the  truth  was,  that  his  hat  grew 
heavier,  in  which  he  was  carrying  on  an 
extensive  manufacture  of  bricks  without 
straw.  At  last  affairs  reached  a  crisis, 
and  a  particularly  favorable  piteh  offering, 
with  a  puddle  at  the  foot  of  it,  even  the 
boots  adOforded  no  sufficient  bidlast,  and 
away  went  our  uncle,  the  satellite  firkins 
accompanying  faithfully  his  headlong 
flight.  Did  ever  exiled  monarch  or  dis- 
^aoed  minister  find  the  cause  of  his  fall 
m  himself?  Is  there  not  always  a  straw- 
berry at  the  bottom  of  our  cup  of  life,  on 
which  we  can  lay  all  the  blame  of  our 
deviations  from  the  straight  path  ?  Till 
now,  Uncle  Zeb  had  contrived  to  give  a 
gloss  of  volition  to  smaller  stumblings 
and  g3rrations  by  exaggerating  them  into 
an  appearance  of  playfhl  burlesque.  But 
the  present  case  was  beyond  any  such 
subterfuges.  He  held  a  bed  of  justice 
where  he  sat,  and  then  arose  slowly,  with 
a  stem  determination  of  vengeance  stiffen- 
ing every  mjiscle  of  his  face.  But  what 
would  he  select  as  the  culprit  ?  '*  It's  that 
cussed  firkin,"  he  mumbled  to  himself, 
"  I  never  knowed  a  firkin  cair  on  so — no. 
not  in  the  Roostehicick  war.  There,  gi) 
long,  will  ye  ?  and  don't  come  back  till 
you've  lamed  how  to  walk  with  a  genel- 
man  \ "  And,  seizing  the  unhappy  scape- 
goat by  the  bail,  he  hurled  it  into  the 
forest.  It  was  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  the  firkin  containing  the 
bottle  which  was  thus  condemned  to 
exile. 

The  end  of  the  Carry  was  reached  at 
last,  and,  as  we  drew  near  it,  we  heard  a 
sound  of  shouting  and  laughter.  It  came 
from  a  party  of  men,  malung  hay  of  the 
wild  grass  in  Seboomok  meadows,  which 
lie  around  Seboomok  pond,  into  which  the 
Carry  empties  itself.  Their  camp  was 
near,  and  our  two  hunters  set  out  for  it, 
leaving  us  seated  in  the  birch  on  the 
plashy  border  of  the  pond.  The  repose 
was  perfect.  Another  heaven  hallowed 
and  deepened  the  polished  lake,  and 
through  that  nether  world  the  fish-hawk's 
double  floated  with  balanced  wings,  or, 
wheeling  suddenly,  flashed  his  whitencKi 
breast  against  the  sun.  As  the  clattering 
kingfisher  flew  unsteadily  across,  and 
seemed  to  push  his  heavy  head  along  with 
ever-renewing  effort,  a  visionary  mate 
flitted  from  downward  tree  to  tree  below. 
Some  tall  alders  shaded  us  from  the  sun, 
in  whose  yellowing  afternoon  light  the 
drowsy  forest  was  steeped,  giving  out  that 
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wholeeome  resinous  perfame,  almost  the 
only  warm  odor  which  it  is  refreshing  to 
breathe.  The  tame  hay-<K)cks  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildness  gave  one  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  home,  like  hearing  one's 
native  tongue  in  a  strange  country. 

Presently  our  hunters  came  back, 
bringing  with  them  a  tall,  thin,  active- 
looking  man  with  black  eyes,  that  glanced 
unconsciously  on  all  sides,  like  one  of 
those  spots  of  sunlight  which  a  child 
dances  up  and  down  the  street  with  a  bit 
of  looking-glass.  This  was  M.,  the  captain 
of  the  haymakers,  a  famous  river-driver, 
and  who  was  to  have  fifty  men  under  him 
next  winter.  I  could  now  understand 
that  sleepless  vigilance  of  eye.  He  had 
consented  to  take  two  of  our  party  in  his 
birch  to  search  for  moose.  A  quick, 
nervous,  decided  man,  he  got  them  into 
the  birch,  and  was  on  instantly,  without 
a  superfluous  word.  He  evidently  looked 
upon  them  as  he  would  upon  a  oouple  of 
logs  which  he  was  to  deUver  at  a  certain 
place.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  life  and  the 
world  presented  themselves  to  Napier 
himself  in  a  more  logarithmic  way.  His 
only  thought  was  to  do  the  immediate 
duty  well,  and  to  pilot  his  particular  raft 
down  the  crooked  stream  of  life  to  the 
ocean  beyond.  The  birch  seemed  to  feel 
him  as  an  inspiring  soul,  and  slid  away 
straight  and  swift  for  the  outlet  of  the 
pond.  As  he  disappeared  under  the  over- 
arching alders  of  the  brook,  our  two 
hunters  could  not  repress  a  grave  and 
measured  applause.  There  is  never  any 
extravagance  among  these  woodmen,  their 
eye,  accustomed  to  reckoning  the  number 
of  feet  which  a  tree  will  scaU^  is  rapid 
and  close  in  its  guess  of  the  amount  of 
stuff  in  a  man.  It  was  laudari  a  laudcUo^ 
however,  for  they  themselves  were  ac- 
counted good  men  in  a  birch.  I  was 
amused,  in  talking  with  them  about  him, 
to  meet  with  an  instance  of  that  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  assign  some  utterly 
improbable  reason  for  gifts  which  seem  un- 
accountable. After  due  praise,  one  of 
them  said,  "  I  guess  he's  got  some  Indian 
in  him,"  although  I  knew  very  well  that 
the  speaker  had  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  red-man,  mentally  and  physically. 
Here  was  mythology  in  a  small  way,  the 
same  that  under  more  favorable  auspices 
hatched  Helen  out  of  an  egg  and  gave 
Merlin  an  Incubus  for  &ther.     I  was 

e eased  with  all  I  saw  of  M.  He  was  in 
s  narrow  sphere  a  true  am^  Mp»v,  and 
the  ragged  edges  of  his  old  hat  seemed  to 
become  coronated  as  I  looked  at  him.  He 
impressed  me  as  a  man  really  educated 
that  is,  with  his  aptitudes  drawn  out  and 
ready  for  use.  He  was  A.M.  and  L.L.D. 
in    Woods    College  —  Axe-master    and 


Doctor  of  Logs.  Are  not  our  educations 
•commonly  like  a  pile  of  books  laid  over  a 
plant  in  a  pot  ?  The  compressed  nature 
struggles  through  at  every  crevice,  but 
can  never  get  the  cramp  and  stunt  out  of 
it  We  spend  all  our  youth  in  building 
a  vessel  for  our  voyage  of  life,  and  set  forth 
with  streamers  flying,  but  the  moment 
we  come  nigh  the  great  loadstone  mountain 
of  our  proper  destiny,  out  leap  all  our 
carefully-driven  bolts  and  nails,  and  we 
get  many  a  mouthful  of  good  salt  brine, 
and  many  a  buffet  of  the  rough  water  of 
experience  before  we  secure  the  bare  right 
to  live. 

We  now  entered  the  outlet,  a  long- 
drawn  aisle  of  alder,  on  each  side  of  whidi 
spired  tall  firs,  spruces,  and  white  cedars. 
The  motion  ot  the  birch  reminded  me  of 
the  gondola,  and  they  represent  anwng 
wat^-craft  the  felid<B,  the  cat-tribe, 
stealthy,  silent,  treacherous,  and  preying 
by  night.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  strove  to 
fancy  myself  in  the  dumb  city,  whose 
only  horses  are  the  bronze  ones  of  St. 
Mark.  But  Nature  would  allow  no  rival, 
and  bent  down  an  alder  bough  to  brush 
my  cheek  and  recall  me.  Only  the  robin 
sings  in  the  emerald  chambers  of  these 
tall  sylvan  palaces,  and  the  squirrel  leaps 
from  hanging  balcony  to  balcony. 

The  rain,  whKh  the  loons  foreboded, 
had  raised  the  west  branch  of  the  Penob- 
scot so  much  that  a  strong  current  was 
setting  back  into  the  pond ;  and,  when  at 
last  we  brushed  through  into  the  river,  it 
was  full  to  the  brim.  Too  full  for  moose, 
the  hunters  said.  Rivers  with  low  banks 
have  always  the  compensation  of  giving  a 
sense  of  entire  fulness.  The  sun  sank 
behind  its  horizon  of  pines,  whose  pointed 
summits  notched  the  rosy  west  in  an 
endless  black  sierra.  At  the  same 
moment  the  golden  moon  swung  slowly 
up  in  the  east,  like  the  other  scale  of  that 
Homeric  balance  in  which  Zeus  weighed 
the  deeds  of  men.  Sunset  and  moonrise 
at  once  \  Adam  had  no  more  in  Eden — 
except  the  h«Ml  of  Eve  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  stream  was  so  smooth  that  the  float- 
ing logs  we  met  seemed  hung  in  a  glowing 
atmosphere,  the  shadow-half  being  as 
real  as  the  solid.  And  gradually  the  mind 
was  etherized  to  a  like  dreamy  placidity, 
till  fiict  and  fancy,  the  substance  and  the 
image,  floating  on  the  current  of  reverie, 
becfune  but  as  the  upper  and  under  halves 
of  one  unreal  reality. 

In  the  west  still  lingered  a  pale-green 
light.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  from 
greater  unfamiliarity;but  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  the  pin^iacles  of  pine-trees 
make  an  edge  to  the  landscape  which  tells 
better  against  the  twilight  or  the  fainter 
dawn  before  the  rising  moon,  than  the 
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rounded  and  cloud-cnmulous  oatlines  of 
hard-wood  trees.  • 

After  paddling  a  couple  of  miles,  we 
found  the  arbored  mouth  of  the  little 
Malahoodus  river,  famous  for  moose.  We 
had  been  on  the  look  out  for  it,  and  I  was 
amused  to  hear  one  of  our  hunters  say  to 
the  other,  to  assure  himself  of  his  &mil- 
iaritj  witii  the  spot  "you droTse  the  west 
branch  last  spring,  ^dn't  you?  "  as  one  of 
us  might  ask  about  a  horse.  We  did  not 
explore  the  Malahoodus  far,  but  left  the 
other  birch  to  thread  its  cedared  solitudes, 
while  we  turned  back  to  try  our  fortunes 
in  the  larger  stream.  We  paddled  on 
about  four  miles  farther,  lingering  now 
and  then  opposite  the  black  mouth  of  a 
moose-path.  The  incidents  of  our  voyage 
were  few.  but  quite  as  exciting  and  profit- 
able as  the  items  of  the  newspapers.  A 
stray  log  compensated  very  well  for  the 
i  ordinary  run  of  accidents,  and  the  floating 
carkiss  of  a  moose  which  we  met,  could 
pass  muster  instead  of  a  singular  discovery 
of  human  remains  by  workmen  in  digging 
a  cellar.  Once  or  twice  we  saw  what 
seemed  ghosts  of  trees,  but  they  turned 
out  to  be  dead  cedars,  in  winding-sheets 
of  long  gray  moss,  made  spectral  by  the 
moonlight.  Just  as  we  were  turning  to 
drift  back  down-stream,  we  heard  a  loud, 
gnawing  sound  close  by  us  on  the  bank. 
One  of  our  guides  thought  it  a  hedgehog, 
the  other  a  bear.  I  inclined  to  the  bear, 
as  making  the  adventure  more  imposing. 
A  rifle  was  fired  at  the  sound,  which  be- 
gan again  with  the  most  provoking  indif- 
ference, ere  the  echo,  fiaring  madly  at  first 
from  shore  to  shore,  died  far  away  in  a 
hoarse  sigh. 

Ucdf^past  Eleven,  f,m. — ^No  sign  of 
a  moose  yet.  The  birch,  it  seems  was 
strained  at  the  Carry,  or  the  pitch  was 
softened  as  she  lav  on  the  shore  during 
dinner,  and  she  leaks  a  little.  If  there  be 
any  virtue  in  the  siizbad^  I  shall  discover 
it.  If  I  cannot  extract  green  cucumbers 
from  the  moon's  rays,  I  get  something 
quite  as  cool.  One  of  the  guides  shivers 
so  as  to  shake  the  birch. 

Qwirter  to  Twelve, — Later  from  the 
freshet ! — The  water  iri  the  birch  is  about 
three  inches  deep,  but  the  dampness 
reaches  already  nearly  to  the  waist.  I 
am  obliged  to  remove  the  matches  from 
the  ground-floor  of  my  trowsers,  into  the 
upper-story  of  a  breast-pocket.  Mean- 
wlule,  we  are  to  sit  immovable,  for  fear 
of  frightening  the  moose — which  induces 
cramps. 

Half-past  Thoelve, — ^A  crashing  is 
heard  on  the  left  bank.  This  is  a  moose 
in  good  earnest.  We  are  besought  to 
hold  our  breaUis  if  possible.  My  fingers 
00  numb,  I  could  not  if  I  tried.     Crash  ! 


crash  I  again,  and  then  a  plung^  foDowed 
by  dead  stillness.  "  Swimmin'  crik," 
whispers  guide,  suppressing  all  unneces- 
sary parts  of  speech,  "  don't  stir  j "  I,  for 
one,  am  nol  likely  to.  A  cold  fog  which 
has  been  gathering  for  the  last  hour  has 
finished  me.  I  fancy  myself  one  of  those 
naked  pigs  that  seem  rushing  out  of 
marketnioors  in  winter,  frozen  in  a 
ghastly  attitude  of  gallop.  If  I  were  to 
be  shot  myself  I  should  feel  no  interest  in 
it.  As  it  is,  I  am  only  a  spectator,  having 
declined  a  gun.  Splash  !  again ;  this  time 
the  moose  is  in  sight  and  click!  click! 
one  rifle  misses  fire  after  the  other.  The 
fog  has  quietly  spiked  our  batteries.  The 
moose  goes  crashing  up  the  bank,  and 
presently  we  can  hear  it  chewing  its  cud 
close  by.    So  we  lie  in  wait  freezing. 

At  one  o'clock,  I  propose  to  land  at  a 
deserted  wongen  I  had  noticed  on  the  way 
up,  where  I  will  make  a  fire,  and  leave 
them  to  refrigerate  as  much  longer  as  they 
please.  Axe  in  hand,  I  go  plunging 
through  waist-deep  weeds  damp  with  dew, 
haunted  by  an  intense  conviction  that  the 
gnawing  sound  we  ha(^  heard  was  a  bear, 
and  a  bear  at  least  eighteen  hands  high. 
There  is  something  pokerish  about  a  de- 
serted dwelling,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
but  here  in  the  obscure  wood,  and  the 
moon  sunk  already  behind  the  trees ! 
Well,  I  made  the  door  at  last,  and  found 
the  place  packed  fuller  with  darkness  than 
it  ever  had  been  with  ^y.  Gradually 
I  was  able  to  make  things  out  a  little, 
and  began  to  hack  frozenly  at  a  log  which 
I  groped  out.  I  was  relieved  by  one  of 
the  guides.  He  cut  at  once  into  one  of 
the  uprights  of  the  building  till  he  got 
some  dry  ^linters,  and  we  soon  had  a 
fire  like  the  burning  of  a  whole  wood-wharf 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  My  companion 
went  back  to  the  birch,  and  left  me  to 
keep  house.  First  I  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  roof  (which  the  fire  began  to  lick  in 
a  relishing  way)  for  a  chimney,  and  then 
cleared  away  a  damp  growth  of  "  pison- 
elder  "  to  nuike  a  sleeping  place.  When  the 
unsuccessful  hunters  returned,  I  had  every 
thing  quite  comfortable,  and  was  steaming 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  horse-power  a 
minute.  Young  Telemachus  was  sorry  to 
give  up  the  moose  so  soon,  and  with  the 
teeth  diattering  almost  out  of  his  head,  de- 
clared that  be  should  like  to  stick  it  out  all 
night  However  he  reconciled  himself  to 
the  fire,  and,  making  our  beds  of  some 
'^  splits"  which  we  poked  from  the  roof,  we 
lay  down  at  half-past  two.  I,  who  have  in- 
herited a  habit  of  looking  into  every  closet 
before  I  go  to  bed,  for  fear  of  fire,  had  be- 
come in  two  days  such  a  stoic  of  the 
woods,  that  I  went  to  sleep  tranquillyi 
certain  that  my  bedroom  would  be  in  a 
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blaze  before  morning.  And  bo,  indeed,  it 
WBs;  and  the  withes  that  bound  it  to- 
gether being  burned  of^  one  of  the  sides 
fell  in  without  waking  me. 

TSteaday^  l^th, — Aifter  a  sleep  of  two 
hours  and  a  hal^  so  sound  that  it  was  as 
cood  as  eight,  we  started  at  half-past  four 
for  the  haymakers'  camp  again.  We 
found  them  just  getting  breakfast.  We 
sat  down  upon  the  Deacon  seat  before 
the  fire  blazing  between  the  bed-room 
and  the  BoUe  d  mangier,  which  were 
simplj  two  roo&  of  spruce-bark  sloping 
to  the  ground  on  one  side,  the  other  three 
being  left  open.  We  found  that  we  had, 
at  least,  been  luckier  than  the  other  party, 
for  M.  had  brought  back  his  convoy  with- 
out even  seeing  a  moose.  As  there  was 
not  room  at  the  table  for  all  of  us  to 
breakfast  together,  these  hospitable  wood- 
men foroed  us  to  sit  down  first,  although 
we  resisted  stoutly.  Our  breakfiist  con- 
sisted of  fresh  bread,  fried  salt-pork, 
stewed  whortleberries,  and  tea.  Our  kind 
hosts  refused  to  take  money  for  it,  nor 
would  M.  accept  any  thing  for  his  trouble. 
This  seemed  even  more  open-handed  when 
I  remembered  that  they  had  brought  all 
their  stores  over  the  Garry  upon  their 
shoulders,  paying  an  ache  extra  for  every 
pound.  If  their  hospitality  lacked  any 
thing  of  hard  external  polish,  it  had  all 
that  deeper  grace  which  springs  only  from 
sincere  manliness.  I  have  rarely  sat  at  a 
table  cT  hdte  which  might  not  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  them  in  essential  courtesy. 
I  have  never  seen  a  finer  race  of  men. 
They  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  sailor, 
without  that  unsteady  roll  in  the  gait 
with  which  the  ocean  proclaims  itself 
quite  as  much  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  habit  of  the  man.  They  appeared 
to  me  to  have  hewn  out  a  short  north- 
west passage  through  wintry  woods,  to 
those  spice-lands  of  character  which  we 
dwellers  in  cities  must  reach,  if  at  all,  bv 
weary  voyages  in  the  monotonous  track 
of  the  trades. 

By  the  way,  as  we  were  embirching 
last  evening  for  our  moose-chase,  I  asked 
what  I  was  to  do  with  my  baggage. 
*'  Leave  it  here,"  said  our  guide,  and  he 
laid  the  bags  upon  a  platform  of  alders, 
which  he  bent  down  to  keep  them  beyond 
reach  of  the  rising  water. 

"  Will  they  be  safe  here  ?  " 

*^  As  safe  as  they  would  be  locked  up 
in  your  house  at  home." 

And  so  I  found  them  at  my  return, 
only  the  haymakers  had  carried  them  to 
their  camp  for  greater  security  against  the 
chances  of  weather. 

We  got  back  to  Kineo  in  tune  for 
dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather 
being  fine,  went  np  the  mountain.    As  we 


landed  at  the  foot,  our  ^de  pointed  to 
the  remains  of  a  led  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
blanket  trowsers.  "  That,"  said  he.  "  is 
the  reason  there's  such  a  trade  in  ready- 
made  clo'es.  A  suit  gits  pooty  well  wore 
out  by  the  time  a  camp  breaks  up  in  the 
spring,  and  the  lumberers  want  to  look 
about  right  when  they  eome  back  into  the 
settlements,  so  they  buy  somethin'  ready- 
made,  and  heave  ole  bust-up  into  the 
bush."  True  enough,  thought  I,  this  is 
the  Ready-made  Age.  It  is  quicker  being 
covered  than  fitted,  so  we  all  go  to  the 
slop-shop  and  come  out  uniformed,  every 
mother's  son  with  habits  of  thinking  and 
doing  cut  on  one  pattern,  with  no  spedal 
reference  to  his  peculiar  build. 

Kineo  rises  1750  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
750  above  the  lake.  The  climb  is  very 
easy,  with  fine  outlooks  at  every  turn, 
over  lake  and  forest  Near  the  top  is  a 
spring  of  water,  which  even  Uncle  Zeb 
might  have  allowed  to  be  wholesome.  The 
little  tin-dipper  was  scratched  all  over 
with  names,  showing  that  vanity,  at  least, 
is  not  put  out  of  breath  by  the  ascent 
0,  Ozymandias.  King  of  kings !  We  are 
all  scrawling  on  something  of  the  kind. 
"  My  name  is  engraved  on  the  institutions 
of  my  country,"  thinks  the  statesman. 
But  alas !  institutions  are  as  changeable 
as  tin-dippers ;  men  are  content  to  drink 
the  same  old  water,  if  the  shape  of  the 
cup  only  bo  new,  and  our  friend  gets  two 
lines  in  the  Biographical  Dictionaries. 
After  all,  these  inscriptions  which  make 
us  smile  up  here,  are  about  as  valuable  as 
the  Assyrian  ones  which  Hincks  and 
Bawlinson  read  at  cross-purposes.  Near 
the  spring  we  met  a  Bloomer !  It  was  the 
first  chronic  one  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
struck  me  as  a  sensible  costume  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  will  be  the  only  wear  in 
the  Greek  Kalends  when  women  believe 
that  sense  is  an  equivalent  for  grace. 

The  forest  primaeval  is  best  seen  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  then  impresses 
one  by  its  extent,  like  an  oriental  epic 
To  be  in  it  is  nothing,  for  then  an  acre  is 
as  good  as  a  thousand  square  miles.  You 
cannot  see  five  ro^  in  any  direction,  and 
the  ferns,  mosses,  and  tree-trunks  just 
around  you  are  the  best  of  it.  As  for 
solitude,  night  will  make  a  better  one  wiUi 
ten  feet  square  of  pitch-dark,  and  mere 
size  is  hardly  an  element  of  grandeur, 
except  in  works  of  man — as  the  Colos- 
seum. It  is  through  one  or  the  other  pole 
of  vanity  that  men  feel  the  sublime  in  moun- 
tains. It  is  either — How  small  great  I  am 
beside  it !  or — Big  as  you  are,  little  I's  soul 
will  hold  a  dozen  of  you.  The  true  idea 
of  a  forest  is  not  a  selva  selvaggia^  but 
something  humanized  a  little,  as  we  ima- 
gine the  Forest  of  Arden,  with  trees 
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stending  at  roTal  iateirals — a  oommon- 
wealth  and  not  a  communism.  To  some 
moods,  however,  it  is  congenial  to  look 
over  endless  leagues  of  unbroken  savagery 
without  a  hint  of  man. 

Wednesday.  —  This  morning  fished. 
Telemachus  caught  a  laker  of  thirteen 
pounds  and  a-half,  and  I  an  overgrown 
cusk,  which  we  threw  away,  but  which  I 
found  afterwards  Agassiz  would  have 
been  glad  of^  for  all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
his  net,  from  the  fossil  down.  The  fish 
when  caught  are  straightway  knocked  on 
the  head.  A  lad  who  went  with  us  seem- 
ing to  show  an  over  zeal  in  this  operation, 
we  remonstrated.  But  he  gave  a  good, 
human  reason  for  it — ^'  he  no  need  to  ha' 
gone  and  been  a  fish  if  he  didn't  like  it" — 
an  excuse  which  superior  strength  or 
canning  has  always  found  sufficient.  It 
was  some  comfort,  in  this  case,  to  think 


that  St  Jerome  believed  in  a  limitation 
of  God's  providence,  and  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  inanimate  things  or  creatures 
devoid  of  reason. 

Thus,  my  dear  Storg,  I  have  finished 
my  Oriental  adventures,  and  somewhat,  it 
must  be  owned^  in  the  diffuse  Oriental 
manner.  There  is  very  little  about  Moose- 
head  Lake  in  it,  and  not  even  the  Latin 
name  for  moose,  which  I  might  have  ob- 
tained by  sufficient  research.  If  I  had 
killed  one,  I  would  have  given  you  his 
name  in  that  dead  language.  I  did  not 
profess  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Lake, 
but  a  journal,  and  moreover  my  journal, 
with  a  little  nature,  a  little  human  nature, 
and  a  great  deal  of  I  in  it,  which  last  in- 
gredient I  take  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  this 
species  of  writing;  all  the  rest  being  so 
much  water  for  tender  throats  which  can- 
not take  it  neat. 


ODENSEE. 

THE  man,  whose  heart  is  true  and  tried, 
He  may  wander  fearlessly ; 
Yet  beware  of  the  ishmd  of  Funen, 
And  the  valley  of  Odensee. 

We  stood  on  the  bridge  together 

As  the  sunset  faded  wilou 
And  I  heard  the  seaman's  story 

Of  a  wanderer  beguiled. 

As  the  stranger  paced  down  the  valley. 
The  mill-stream  his  footsteps  laved. 

The  robin  sang  by  the  pathway, 
And  the  green  grass  glittered  and  waved. 

All  murmured,  "  Though  storm  and  destruction 

In  the  whole  wide  world  may  be, 
There  is  rest  in  this  one  low  vuley, 

In  the  "valley  of  Odensee." 

How  swifUy  the  hour  of  slumber 

In  the  famt  noontide  was  gone  I 
The  robin  sang  o'er  him  in  locust-boughs. 

And  the  miU-stream  murmured  on. 

The  dreams  of  a  thousand  years  stole  back 

On  his  dreaming  soul  that  day, 
And  dim,  fair  forms  through  the  brookside  woods, 

Went  glimmering  and  waning  away. 

Ah !  how  his  footeteps  fidtered, 
When  he  rose  from  the  wayside  spell : 

Ah !  how  the  world  seemed  altered, 
And  how  hushed  the  quiet  deU ! 

As  the  wanderer  went  up  the  valley. 

There  were  sad  thoughts  clung  round  his  mind, 
As  the  poplars  dung  on  his  pathway. 

While  their  bright  leaves  sighed  in  the  wind ; 
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And  he  kne^,  era  he  raached  the  hill-ftop, 
He  had  left  his  soul  behind. 

It  waved  in  the  locust-bloBsom, 

It  gleamed  in  the  poplar  spraj, 
It  sane  in  the  robin's  singling, 

And  it  mormurad,  "Stey,  oh,  staj  I " 

"  The  bees  suck  honey  from  the  flower, 
And  the  soft  vrinds  steid  it  from  the  bee. 
And  the  honey  of  thy  soul  is  drained  away 
By  this  sweet  air's  luxury.'' 

And  as  he  went  wandering  onward, 

His  heart  beat,  ah  I  wearily. 
And  he  looked,  and  looked,  to  the  westward — 

To  the  yalley  of  Odensee. 

His  cheek  grew  whiter  and  thinner, 

And  his  pulse  ebbed  day  by  day, 
But  he  only  looked  to  the  westward, 

Where  the  dream  of  his  sick  heart  lay. 

Like  the  mill-stream  depths  where  "the  dark  fish  glance, 

His  dying  eyes  did  seem, 
But  still  they  gazed  to  the  westward, 

And  closed  upon  ^e  dream. 

Ah !  sadly  I  heard  ^e  story. 

For  my  full  heart  answered  me, 
Thera  were  spells  in  Merrimack  valleys 

As  strong  as  in  Odensee. 
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IIR  WILLIAM  HAMLTON  has  heen 
chiefly  known  hitherto  hy  a  couple  of 
remarkable  articles  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review — one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Cousin, 
and  the  other  on  the  current  Theories  of 
Perception.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  evi- 
dence of  logical  ability  in  these  papers,  nor 
the  easy  mastery  they  exhibit  oyer  all  the 
erudition  pertaming  to  their  respective 
subjects.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  these  admirable  qualities  have  passed 
.  with  hasty  or  inconsiderate  readers  for 
more  than  their  worth,  serving,  indeed, 
popularly  to  accredit  Sir  William  with  a 
philosophic  prestige  to  which,  as  it  ap- 


pears to  us,  he  is  by  no  means  indispnt- 
hhly  entitled.  Let  us  proceed  to  vhidicate 
this  judgment  by  a  careful  examination  of 
these  celebrated  disputations. 

The  drift  of  the  article  on  Cousin  was 
simply  negatory  of  the  pretension  which 
modem  Philosophy  has  put  forth,  to  con- 
struct a  science  of  the  Absolute.  And  the 
method  which  Sir  William  pursues  in 
order  to  lay  this  phantom  pretension,  is  to 
prove  that  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is 
of  the  finite  and  conditioned,  it  is  imposr 
sible  that  we  should  also  know  the  infinite 
and  the  unconditioned.  He  reasons  sub- 
stantially after  this  manner:  ^*A11  our 
knowledge  is  relative ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
know  unity  only  as  defined  by  plurality. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  we  know  the  one 
as  defined  by  the  many,  it  is  contradictory 
and  therefore  false  to  say.  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  that  we 
know  it  as  undefined  by  the  many ;  that 
18  as  universal.  And  hence  I  insist  that 
the  Absolute  represents  no  substantive 
cognition,  but  only  our  ignorance  of  the 
imlative.     When  we  ^nsh  to  indicate 
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something  beyond  the  sphere  of  oar  know- 
ledge, we  call  up  the  Absolute  to  repre- 
sent that  unknown  something.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  relative  knowledge  of 
man,  that  is,  of  the  good  man  as  defined  hy 
the  bad  man,  and  vice  veracL  or  of  John 
as  defined  by  Joseph,  by  Charles,  by  all 
the  not- Johns.  When,  then,  we  wish  to 
deny  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  good 
man,  or  the  bad  man,  or  the  John,  we 
say  we  are  speaking  of  man  abaoliUely; 
that  is,  not  any  man  specifically  defined, 
batman  'freed  fix>m'  definition,  that  is, 
the  man  uniyersal.  Oar  language  has  no 
positive  force.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  know  this  undefined  or  universal  man. 
because  in  that  case  our  Imowledge  would 
be  contradictory.  For,  if  it  be  true  that 
we  know  the  specific  man,  or  the  man 
limited  by  other  men,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  absolute  man.  or  the  man 
unlimited  by  other  men,  is  tfaie  man  we  do 
not  know.  I  say  necessarily,  because 
knowledge  is  one,  and  cannot  contradict 
itself.  If  we  know  the  specific  man,  the 
John,  Joseph,  and  Charles,  then  the  ab- 
solute man  being  negative  of  these,  would 
require  in  order  to  his  positive  cognition 
by  us,  that  we  should  unknow  the  speci- 
fic man — would  require  us^  in  fact,  not 
only  to  extinguish  every  pnnciple  of  our 
knowledge,  and  start  afresh  from  the  con- 
ceived identity  of  finite  and  infinite,  speci- 
fic and  universal,  but  also  to  deny  our 
own  consciousness  and  to  he  the  absolute 
or  uniyersal  man  himself.  For  the  uni- 
versal  man  denying  all  specific  manhood, 
monopolizes  all  man's  knowledge.  He 
must  be  the  only  knowing,  because  he  is 
the  only  heingr 

Such,  fairly  stated,  is  the  construction 
according  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  the 
Absolute,  and  such  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  it  without  being  it»  We  first 
conceive  the  absence  of  all  our  knowledge, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  relative  and 
finite,  and  represent  the  conception  by  the 
term  infinite  or  absolute;  and  then  we 
proclaim  this  term  a  positive  cognition, 
forgetting  that  it  was  only  by  postulating 
the  destruction  of  the  cognitive  power, 
or  the  being  of  the  relative,  that  the  term 
was  fiibricated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  force  of  this  criticism 
turns  wholly  upon  the  quiet  assumption 
that  the  Infinite  or  Absolute  must  be 
known  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  we 
know  the  finite  or  relative ;  or  what  is 
equivalent,  that  the  Infinite  differs  from 
the  finite,  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree. 
SirWilliam  Hamilton  exhibits  no  positive 
conception  of  the  Infinite.  He  regards  it 
in  fact  as  a  mere  negative  conception  to 
the  finite,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  outrage 
every  philosophic  iostinct  by  calling  "  the 


Infinite  and  Absolute  merely  the  names 
of  two  imbecilities  of  the  human  mind." 
Like  the  child  who  in  a  moment  of  sum- 
mary rage  and  despair,  demolishes  the 
watch  which  he  has  taken  apart  but  can- 
not reconstruct,  this  irascible  critic  boldly 
denies  the  reality  of  ideas  which  he  can- 
not readily  inteipret  to  his  sensuous  per- 
ception. 

The  Infinite  then)  according  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  is  merely  the  logical 
negation  of  the  finite.  It  has  no  exist- 
ence in  sSj  but  only  as  the  symbol  of  a 
certain  imbecility,  or  infirmity  of  the 
human  understanding,  as  the  expression 
of  man's  ignorance.  Knowing  the  finite, 
of  course  he  must  vn^know,  or  ignore,  the 
infinite.  Thus,  the  Infinite  is  merely  the 
logical  contradiction  of  the  finite.  Now, 
finite  existence  means  conditioned  exist- 
ence. Every  finite  existence  is  condi- 
tioned in  space  and  time.  The  Infinite, 
therefore,  considered  as  the  logical  op- 
posite of  the  finite,  must  be  uncondi- 
tioned in  space  and  time.  One  would 
therefore  say  that  the  apprehension  of  the 
Infinite  demanded  higher  faculties  in  man 
than  his  senses,  or  those  faculties  whereby 
he  apprehends  the  finite.  And  if  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  been  content  to  say  this,  every 
one  must  have  concurred,  even  his  anta- 
gonists, who  had  said  it  over  and  over 
again  previously.  But  he  is  not  content 
to  say  this.  Having  disproved  what  no 
one  ever  claimed,  that  the  Infinite  has  any 
sensible  existence,  he  determines,  with  a 
singular  incapacity  of  transcending  the 
rdle  of  a  critic  or  commentator,  to  deny 
it^  also,  any  rational  existence,  and  stamp 
it  as  a  mere  phantom  and  imbecility  of 
the  human  mind.  Having  shown  the  in- 
finite to  be  the  "unconditioned  in  «paoe 
and  time,"  one  would  say  there  was  no 
possibility  of  going  any  further.  The 
very  definition  of  it  excluded  it  from  the 
category  of  sensible  knowledge,  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  relegate 
it  to  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  our  super- 
sensuous  faculties,  say  our  belief.  But 
this  does  not  satisry  Sir  William.  Having 
brought  the  Infinite  into  the  condition  of 
a  mere  negation,  having  defined  it  to  mean 
"existence  unconditioned  in  time  and 
space,"  he  determines  forthwith  to  exalt 
it  into  a  positive,  and  try  it  by  the  rules 
of  time  and  space.  For  this  purpose,  the 
purpose  of  stifling  this  poor  bloodless 
ghost  of  an  Infinite,  what  does  he  do? 
Why,  ho  cogitates  the  ^^tmconditioned  in 
time  and  space  "  as  implying  the  totality 
of  time  and  space,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Infinite  therefore  because  you 
can  never  get  enough  of  finites  to  make  it 
up !  The  Infinite,  instead  of  being  what 
he  just  defined  it)  "the  unconditioned  in 
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apace  and  time,"  is  suddenly  converted 
into  "the  endless  regress  and  progress" 
of  both.  That  is  to  saj.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  while  defining  uie  Infinite  as 
the  wholly  unconditionMl  in  space  and 
time,  treats  it  as  identical  with  both,  and 
while  affirming  it  in  words  to  be  the  logi- 
cal opposite  of  the  finite,  makes  it  in  fiu;t 
the  greatest  possible  potentialization  of 
the  finite.  For  if  the  finite  be  construed 
as  "  the  conditioned  in  time  and  space," 
then  clearly  whatsoever  least  largely  in- 
volves this  construction,  whatsoever  in- 
volves the  least  of  time  and  space,  is  the 
least  finite  existence,  and  whatsoever  most 
largely  involves  this  construction,  or  in- 
volves the  most  of  time  and  apace,  is  the 
most  finite  existence.  Hence  sir  William 
Hamilton's  Infinite,  being  the  endless  re- 
gress and  endless  progress  of  time  and 
space,  that  is  to  say,  being  the  totality  of 
both,  stultifies  its  own  pretension,  and  con- 
fesses itself  a  very  transparent  mask  of  the 
Finite. 

Thus,  in  our  estimation.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  criticism  upon  modem  philo« 
sophic  tendencies,  turns  out  to  be  smiply 
declanuitory,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Sir 
William  is  a  philosophic  Materialist,  or  as 
he  styles  himself  in  more  holiday  phrase, 
a  Natural  Kealist^  who  maintains  that 
time  and  space  are  essential  verities  upon 
which  all  being  is  conditioned.  Time  and 
space,  in  his  view,  are  not  purely  logical 
ikcts,  inseparable  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  understanding:  they  are 
ontological  facts,  which  forbid,  therefore, 
the  possibility  of  a  logical  denial,  or  at- 
tempt to  transcend  them.  Hence  his 
effort  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
finite by  the  method  of  contradiction,  or 
by  showing  that  inasmuch  as  the  Infinite 
is  only  a  negation  of  the  finite,  and  the 
finite  IS  the  conditioned  in  time  and  space, 
so  consequently  the  Infinite  can  only  be 
"the  uncondiiioned  in  time  and  space;" 
which  being  contradictory  of  the  finite  is 
absurd,  when  postulated  as  knowledge. 
Regarding  space  and  time  ontologicaUy 
instead  of  logically,  viewing  them  as  con- 
ditions of  being  instead  of  conditions  of 
thought^  he  is  bound  to  construe  infinitude 
as  the  literal  intumescence  of  limited 
times  and  spaces  into  unlimited  ones,  as 
the  endless  imaginative  prorogation  of  an 
end — in  short,  as  the  consummate  accu- 
mulation of  the  Finite. 

It  is  doubtless  very  true  that  man  has 
no  sensible  acquaintance  with  the  Infinite, 
because  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite  is  that 
of  supersensuous  Goodness  and  Truth, 
and  if  these  writers  had  unwittingly  con- 
founded the  two  spheres,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  behooved  a  critic  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  penetration  not  merely  to  de- 


nounce their  error,  but  to  correct  it  So 
&r,  however,  is  he  irom  contemplating  Uds 
office,  that  he  evinces  no  suspicion  even  of 
its  practicability.  His  function  with  re- 
spect to  Philosophy,  appears  to  be  wholly 
and  contentedly  negative.  He  is  a  subtile 
critic,  a  keen  analyst  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, a  disputant  of  ^regions  stomach 
and  skill,  a  plethoric  and  most  exact  voca- 
bulary of  logical  and  metaphysic  wit,  but 
he  has  not  the  slightest  power  of  origina- 
tion or  suf;gestion.  It  is  startling  to  find 
so  prodigious  an  intellectual  discipline 
reared  upon  so  shallow  a  basis  of  ideas, 
representing  so  meagre  a  stock  of  spon- 
taneous foroe.  He  seems  to  have  careered 
over  the  whole  field  of  metaphysics,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  letting  you  know  that  it 
contains  no  hidden  treUures,  and  that  its 
wealth  lies  patent  to  the  eye  upon  the 
surface.  Thus,  he  strikes  you  as  bemg 
wholly  devoid  of  love  for  his  vocatioiL 
being  mainly  moved  to  it  by  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  mainly  qualified  for  it  by 
an  enormous  faculty  of  memory.  And 
the  personal  feeling  you  soon  come  to  con- 
ceive for  him,  consequently,  is  very  similar 
to  that  you  would  get  to  entertain  for  an 
accomplished  and  conscientious  sheriff's 
officer. 

It  is  doubtles  very  wrong,  we  repeat,  to 
postulate  for  a  man  a  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  ^ord 
knowledge :  because  knowledge  is  proper- 
ly conversant  only  with  things^  and  the 
sphere  of  infinitude  is  identical  with  Life, 
or  Personality.  Knowledge  relates  us 
exclusively  to  the  finite :  it  is  only  belief 
which  relates  us  to  the  Infinite.  We 
know  good  only  as  limited  by  evil,  that  is, 
finite  good.  We  know  truth  only  as  lim- 
ited by  falsity,  that  is,  finite  truth.  We 
believe  in  good  unlimited  by  evil,  in  truth 
unlimited  by  falsity,  that  is,  in  infinite 
goodness  and  truth.  The  just  or  perfect 
man  lives  by  faith  not  by  luiowledge.  In 
our  infancy  or  immaturity,  whether  as  a 
race  or  as  individuals,  we  live  from  know- 
ledge, and  the  result  is  misery.  Instruct- 
ed by  our  senses  only,  as  £ve  by  the  ser- 
pent, we  pluck  fireely  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  fondly 
deem  its  fruit  capable  of  making  us  wise, 
and  elevating  us  indeed  to  God.  But  in 
vain.  Nature  does  not  contain  her  own 
secret,  and  we  may  ransack  her  stores  to 
all  eternity  before  we  shall  master  the 
spell  whereby  to  conjure  her  allegiance. 

But  when  infancy  is  past,  and  the  man- 
hood whether  of  the  race  or  the  individual 
becomes  developed,  we  live  by  &ith.  Our 
judgments  are  no  longer  dictated  by  the 
senses,  or  an  appreciation  of  things  ac- 
cording to  their  appearance,  but  by  rea- 
son, or  an  appreciation  of  things  accord- 
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ing  to  their  substance.  We  hare  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  or  perfect  good  truth  and 
beauty,  as  constituting  the  Divine  nature, 
and  to  realize  that  infinitude  or  perfection 
in  all  our  life  and  conrerse,  becomes  hence- 
forth our  aspiration.  The  savage  man, 
and  the  uninstructed  child,  still  acknow- 
ledge only  a  ^nsuous  or  finite  good — the 
good  which  exists  by  the  anta^nism  of 
evil ;  and  they  persist  therefore  m  craving 
from  nature  satisfactions  which  she  is  all 
incompetent  to  bestow.  But  the  culti- 
vated or  regenerate  man,  he  who  is  bom 
from  within  or  above,  is  weaned  from  this 
base  and  perishable  nutriment,  and  feeds 
upon  invisible  manna,  or  a  goodness  and 
beauty  and  truth  which  are  infinite,  as 
being  wholly  unconditioned  upon  evil  and 
falsity  and  deformity.  Whether  he  eats 
or  dnnks,  or  whatsoever  he  does,  he  does 
all  to  the  glory  of  that  infinitude.  He 
does  not  do  good  to  his  brother,  he  does 
not  show  mercy,  deal  justly,  or  walk  hum- 
bly, because  he  is  thereby  to  procure  re- 
ward; nor  does  he  refiniin  from  theft^ 
adultery,  lying,  covetousness,  because  he 
dreads  any  outward  punishment.  But  he 
does  good  and  avoids  evil  from  simple  love 
to  the  one  and  hatred  to  the  other,  and 
this  love  and  hatred  make  outward  reward 
and  punishment  puerile  and  inappropriate. 
He  has  no  fear  that  if  he  should  defraud  his 
neighbor  of  his  property,  or  betray  his  con- 
jugal honor,  he  would  incur  any  other  out- 
ward penalty  for  those  ofiences  than  those 
which  society  imposes.  Yet  never  was 
his  neighbor's  property  so  secure,  nor  his 
neighbor's  conjugal  happiness  so  inviolable. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  this  man  is 
enlightened  from  within,  or  above,  and  in 
all  his  relations,  whether  to  nature  or  so^ 
dety,  to  his  own  body  or  his  fellow-man. 
aspires  to  fulfil  that  spirit  of  infinite  ana 
eternal  love  which  constitutes  God's  living 
presence  in  his  soul.  It  is  the  fear  of  in- 
jury to  his  own  imperishable  soul  which 
emancipates  him  from  all  lower  fear,  and 
guarantees  his  complete  obedience  to  all 
the  obligations  of  fellowship. 

But  however  it  may  fare  with  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton's  criticism  of  the  Transcendent- 
alists,  one  thing  becomes  abundantly  clear, 
which  is  the  exact  philosophic  regimen  of 
Sir  William  himself.  For  this  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful.  For  Sir  William  resumes^ 
88  the  French  say,  the  entire  history 
of  philosophical  Materialism  in  himself, 
puiged  of  all  latent  spiritual  dross ;  and 
if  we  wish  to  know  accordingly  what  or- 
thodox Philosophy  has  achieved,  up  to  the 
time  of  Kant,  we  have  only  to  examine  its 
net  evolution  and  product  in  Sir  William. 
Thus,  if  you  would  know  the  exact  con- 
tents of  the  orthodox  or  Materialistic  theo- 
ry of  Perception,  he  will  show  you  how, 
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starting  from  the  premiss  of  the  entire 
relativity  of  our  knowledge,  it  immediately 
proceeds  to  betray  that  premiss  by  affirm- 
ing the  duality  or  antagonism  of  man  and 
nature,  thus  rendering  both  parties  abso- 
lute or  independent,  instead  of  reciprocally 
relative  existences.  No  man  has  ever,  in 
words,  asserted  more  loudly  than  Sir 
William  the  utter  and  inexpugnable  rela- 
tivity of  all  our  experience,  and  yet,  when- 
ever he  is  called  u^n  to  define  anv  specific 
fact  of  this  experience,  he  invanably  im- 
peaches his  assertion,  by  proving  the  ex- 
perience to  involve  the  irreconcilable  an- 
tagonism of  aiibject  and  object^  or  ms  and 
not-me. 

Thus,  I  see  a  rose.  Here  is  fact  of 
knowledge  or  perception.  And  the  fact 
is  doubtles  purely  relative ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the 
relationship  existing  between  my  organs 
of  sense  and  the  various  realms  of  nature. 
The  color,  the  dimensions,  the  fragrance, 
etc,  of  the  rose  relate  it,  or  make  it  akin, 
to  my  organs  of  sight,  smell,  etc.,  so  that 
without  the  rose  my  senses  would  be  des- 
titute of  power,  and  without  these  senses 
the  rose  would  be  destitute  of  color,  fra- 
grance, form.  etc.  Such  is  the  case  with 
all  our  knowledge.  Every  fact  of  know- 
ledge or  perception  proceeds  upon  an 
affinity  or  relationship  so  intimate  between 
our  sensitive  organization  and  nature,  as 
completely  to  exclude  the  conception  of 
antagonism  or  discrimination — as  in  fact 
to  suspend  consciousness  upon  their  equal 
coalition.  Knowledge,  perception,  is  al- 
ways specific.  We  know  or  perceive 
things,  the  horse,'  the  tree,  the  stone,  the 
cloud,  the  fountain.  Take  these  things 
away,  and  we  should  know  or  pensive 
no-thing :  that  is^e  should  not  perceive 
or  know  at  all.  Knowledge  or  perception 
does  not  inhere  in  me,  considered  apart 
from  nature.  I  know  or  perceive  only  by 
virtue  of  my  solidarity  with  nature.  "We 
have  no  faculty  of  sensation  or  perception 
apart  from  the  contents  of  our  sensitive 
organization,  apart  from  the  various  things 
included  in  the  realm  of  sense.  We  are, 
indeed,  self-conscious  only  by  virtue  of 
our  natural  organization,  which  organiza- 
tion again  is  valid  or  efficient  only  by  vir- 
tue of  its  involving  or  enfolding  within 
itself  the  universe  of  nature.  Thus,  the 
eye  is  empowered  only  by  the  realm  of 
colors,  the  nose  by  that  of  odors,  the  ear 
by  that  of  sounds.  Suppose  you  apply 
the  ear  to  the  discrimination  of  colors,  or 
the  nose  to  the  criticism  of  sounds :  the^ 
would  confess  themselves  instantly  invali- 
dated. Why  ?  Simply  because  they  are 
not  related  to  the  phenomena  in  question 
— because  the  phenomena  of  light  bear  an 
exclusive  relationship  to  the  eye,  and  those 
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of  sound  to  the  ear.  Hence  in  knowing, 
say  in  knowing  a  rose  for  example,  the  rose 
is  just  as  vital  and  essential  a  constituent 
of  the  knowledge  or  perception  as  I  myself 
am.  In  knowing  or  perceiving  the  rose  I 
put  forth  no  power — I  am  completely  pas- 
sive in  the  process.  I  cannot  help  knowing 
or  perceiving  it  It  is  a  fact  of  my  senses, 
deriving  all  its  subsistence  from  them,  as 
they  derive  all  their  life  from  it,  and  hence 
80  long  as  I  am  in  my  senses  I  must  know 
or  perceive  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  my  organ- 
ization, wholly  inconceivable  apart  from 
my  organization,  and  hence  I  know  it  in 
knowing  my  organization.  I  do  not  in- 
deed identiiy  my  sensitive  organization 
with  the  rose,  or  any  specific  fact  of  na- 
ture, because  this  would  be  to  exclude  from 
knowledge  other  facts,  such  as  the  tree, 
the  fountain,  the  horse,  the  fish,  the  bird, 
etc  But  I  identify  it  with  the  sum  of 
my  sensible  experience,  or  with  the  total 
contents  of  my  senses,  and  hence  know 
myself  as  organically  defined  only  by  my 
various  relationship  to  the  universe  of  na- 
ture. 

In  knowledge,  therefore,  or  perception, 
the  relation  between  me  and  nature  is  one 
of  complete  fusion,  indistinction,  or  identi- 
fication. The  discrimination  made  by  the 
refiective  understanding  between  us  dis- 
appears, and  life  unites  what  the  senses 
divide.  Knowledge  does  not  indeed  deny 
the  sensible  distinction,  the  distinction  to 
our  senses,  between  me  and  the  rose,  any 
more  than  water  denies  the  sensible  dis- 
tinction of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  But 
knowledge  denies  our  distinction  within 
its  own  limits,  or  in  so  far  forth  as  our 
fusion  constitutes  knowledge,  just  as  wa- 
ter denies  the  distinction  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  within  its  own  limits,  or  so  for 
forth  as  their  fusion  constitutes  water. 

Now,  how  does  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
resuming  the  orthodox  tlieory  of  Percep- 
tion, proceed  to  explicate  this  fact  of  know- 
ledge ?  It  involves,  he  says,  two  distinct 
dements,  an  ctctive  and  a  passive  one ;  a 
me  and  a  not-me  ;  a  subject  and  an  object. 
And  yet  he  pronounces  the  fact  purely 
relative.  But  what  sort  of  a  relationship 
stands  disclosed  in  this  discrimination? 
It  is  clearly  no  intrinsic  or  constitutional 
relation,  but  on  the  contrary  a  purely  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental  one.  growing  out  of 
the  occasional  determination  of  one  part^ 
to  the  other,  instead  of  their  due  and  reci- 
procal proportion.  On  this  hjrpothesis 
the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  a  pure- 
ly circumstantial  fact,  instead  of  a  consti- 
tutional one.  Man,  being  absolute  in 
knowledge — that  is  to  say,  possessing  in 
himself  a  faculty  of  knowledge,  undeter- 
mined by  the  thing  known— of  course  his 
Ignorance  of  the  Infinite  implies  no  lack 


of  faculty  in  himself  but  only  the  lack  of 
an  Infimte  to  know.  The  limitation  of 
his  knowledge  is  mechanical  not  dynamic 
He  fails  to  oo^ize  the  Innnite,  only  be- 
cause the  Infimte  previously  fails  to  be. 

I  perceive  the  rose.  "  This  perception," 
says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  involves  an 
active  or  perceptive  subject,  and  a  passive 
or  perceived  object."  But  in  this  state  of 
things  what  becomes  of  the  perception  it- 
self? Evidently  it  evaporat^  or  goes  into 
dissolution,  leaving  behind  it  the  skeleton 
and  dislocated  residua  of  an  agent  here, 
and  a  patient  there.  It  is  literally  swal- 
lowed up  of  its  own  constituents.  It  is 
in  the  same  condition  precisely  with  water, 
which  has  been  resolved  into  its  constitu- 
ent gases.  As  water  ceases  to  exist  when 
resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  so 
perception  ceases  to  exist  when  resolved 
into  its  constituent  elemente.  Man  is  not 
perception,  and  nature  is  not  perception; 
just  as  oxygen  is  not  water,  and  hydrogen 
is  not  water.  Perception  is  the  fusion  of 
man  and  nature,  just  as  water  is  the  fusion 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  when,  conse- 
quentiy,  you  omit  this  fact  of  fusion  from 
your  definition  of  either  phenomenon,  and 
present  instead  its  disjected  simples,  yon 
omit  the  whole  reality  of  the  phenomenon. 
Of  course  we  do  not  object  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  saying  that  every  fact  of  per- 
ception is,  like  water,  composite,  nor  to 
his  makinga  mental  discrimination  of  its 
simples.  But  we  utterly  object  to  his 
making  these  simples  discemwle  in  com- 
position, any  more  than  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen are  discernible  in  water.  It  con- 
stitutes the  very  definition  of  knowledge 
and  perception,  that  it  fuses  man  and  nar 
ture,  or  that  which  knows  and  that  which 
is  known :  just  as  it  constitutes  the  defini- 
tion of  water,  that  it  is  the  fusion  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.  In  both  cases  aliko^ 
no  doubt,  the  fusion  is  operated  in  definite 
proportions ;  but  this  fact  only  guarantees 
the  perfection  of  the  fusion.  As  the  fact 
of  fusion  thus  constitutes  the  int^rity  of 
both  phenomena,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
when  we  simplify  or  decompose  either 
water  or  perception,  we  really  destroy  it. 
As  in  the  one  case  we  have  no  longer  wa- 
ter but  only  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  so  in 
the  other  we  have  no  longer  perception, 
but  only  man  and  nature. 

The  theory  of  Perception  maintained  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  stifled,  therefore, 
by  ite  own  genesis.  Its  earliest  and  latest 
breath  is  expended  in  the  defeat  of  its  own 
parturition.  It  is  not  a  case  of  suicide, 
but  of  simple  miscarriage,  or  fiiilure  to 
come  to  the  birth.  Nor  is  the  sophism 
which  underlies  the  theory  at  all  difiScuIt 
to  discover.  It  consists  in  confounding 
the  realm  of  life  or  consciousness,  with 
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fhat  of  nature  or  simple  ezistenoe.  Man 
exists  sensibly  as  well  as  consciously, 
physically  as  well  as  metaphysically.  On 
his  physical  or  organic  side  he  is  as  much 
a  fact  of  sense  as  the  rose  and  the  straw- 
berry, and  of  course,  like  every  fact  of 
sexise,  becomes  cognizable  only  under  con- 
ditions of  difference  ¥rith  every  other  fact. 
But  on  his  metaphvsic  or  spiritual  and 
functional  side,  he  nas  no  existence  to 
sense  but  only  to  consciousness.  In  so  far 
forth  as  he  feels,  and  knows,  and  loves, 
and  chooses — ^in  so  fiir  forth,  in  short,  as 
he  strictly  lives  or  is  conscious — he  is  in- 
visible, and  no  visible  difference  is  predica- 
ble  accordingly  between  him  and  other 
existence.  We  cannot  apply  any  measure 
of  time  to  his  feeling  or  knowledge,  nor 
can  we  estimate  his  loves  and  preferences 
by  the  dimensions  of  space.  Difference 
indeed,  or  separation  in  time  and  space, 
becomes  denied  throughout  the  realm  or 
consciousness  or  life,  and  indistinction  or 
fusion  to  that  extent  affirmed.  Life  fuses 
or  marries  what  the  senses  disunite. 

Now  the  sophism  in  question  consists 
in  confounding  these  two  realms,  the  phy- 
sical with  the  metaphysical,  or  that  of 
simple  existence  with  that  of  life,  and  in 
consequently  resolving  a  fact  of  pure  con- 
sciousness and  therefore  of  relation,  into 
one  of  pure  sense  and  therefore  of  differ- 
ence. Perception  or  love  or  choice  is  not 
a  &ct  of  sense,  is  not  a  fact  of  simple  ex- 
istence like  the  rose  or  strawberry ;  it  is 
a  fact  exclusively  of  life  or  consciousness, 
and  therefore  of  relation.  It  exhibits  the 
fusion  or  indistinction  of  man  and  rose,  or 
man  and  strawberry,  and  of  course  there- 
fore j3re-supposes  their  sensible  diversity, 
or  their  discrimination  as  given  in  sense.* 
But  Sir  William  Hamilton  carelessly  con- 
verts this  pre-supposition  into  a  supposi- 
tion, so  resolving  a  fact  of  relation  as  given 
only  in  consciousness,  into  the  sensible 
discrepancy  of  which  it  is  the  express  ob- 
literation. In  other  words,  when  asked  to 
define  a  living  child,  he  resolves  it  back 
into  the  disunited  loins  of  its  father  and 
mother.  Consciousness  or  life  gives  you 
only  an  associate,  mixed  or  relative  ex- 
istence. To  live  is  not  to  have  a  bodily 
or^nization  merely.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  bodily  organization  to  know,  perceive, 
love,  believe,  and  choose ;  that  is  to  sayj 
to  become  (xmsciOM&Xy  fxised  with  other 
existence.  Hence  every  fact  of  life  or 
consciousness  is  strictly  a  relation  between 
two  or  more  things — a  relation,  of  course, 
which  pre-supposes  the  sensible  difference 
of  its  elements,  but  which  for  that  very 
reason  supposes  their  conscious,  vital,  or 
supersensuous  indifference.  Tidke  a  fact 
of  perception — say  the  perception  of  a  rose. 
Can  you  tell  what  your  part  of  the  foct 


Is,  and  what  the  resets  part  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  preposterous.  Discrimination  is 
utterly  impossible.  The  house  in  which 
we  write  doubtless  pre-supposed  for  its 
construction,  a  very  nice  discrimination  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  timber  and  nails.  But 
if  asked  to  define  the  house,  no  one  would 
think  of  saying,  *'  So  many  bricks  and  so 
much  mortar;  so  much  timber  and  so 
many  nails."  Because,  however  much 
the  house  presupposed  the  distinction  of 
these  materials,  it  decidedly  supposes  their 
indistinction ;  that  is  to  say,  rases  them 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  dismWted  in  it- 
self.  To  re-solve  the  materials  of  the  house 
into  their  primal  sensible  differences,  would 
be  equivalent,  of  course,  to  the  disintegra- 
tion and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
house  itself. 

But  let  us  signalize  our  difference  from 
Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  manner  more 
fundamental.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
every  one  who  attends  to  the  definition 
of  experience  given  by  Sir  William,  that 
he  assigns  the  active,  personal,  or  subjectivB 
element  in  evei^  transaction,  a  prior,  in- 
terior, or  superior  place  to  the  passive, 
impersonal,  or  objective  element.  He 
holds  the  not-me^  or  object,  to  be  in  every 
case  subordinate  or  posterior  to  the  rne^ 
or  subject.  Thus,  "  1  see  a  rose."  Here 
*'  I,"  the  reputed  subject^  occupies  the  first 
place,  and  the  "  rose,"  or  reputed  object, 
occupies  the  second  place.  Or,  "I  love 
strawberries."  Here  "I"  the  reputed 
agent,  holds  a  superior  ranK,  and  ^  straw- 
berries" the  reputed  patien^  a  secondary 
one.  ^ence,  according  to  this  doctrine^ 
in  every  fact  of  experience,  whether  physi- 
cal or  moral,  it  is  the  subject  which  de- 
termines the  object,  the  agent  which  de- 
termines the  patient,  the  me  which  deter- 
mines the  not-me :  and  never  the  contrary. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  this  bare 
statement  of  Sir  William's  theory  of 
human  experience,  that  it  affirms  the  ab- 
soliUeness  of  man.  No  stronger  affirmation 
of  it  is  possible  in  fact.  To  say  that  the 
subject  determines  or  governs  the  object, 
that  the  agent  determines  or  governs  the 
patient,  that  the  me  determines  or  governs 
the  not-me,  is  to  affirm  as  effectually  as 
words  can  affirm  any  thing,  the  absolute* 
ness  of  the  subject,  the  agent  and  the  me. 
How  will  Sir  William  then  reconcile  the 
absoluteness  of  man,  as  involved  in  this 
distribution  of  subject  and  object,  with 
his  theory  of  the  relativity  of  all  man's 
experience?  If  all  our  knowledge  be 
relative,  if  in  knowing  the  rose  for  example 
a  close  organic  relation  be  implied  be- 
tween me  and  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  I 
should  exert  any  determining  or  govenv 
lag  power  over  the  rose?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  should  be  under  any  thing  but 
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%  strictlj  onituy  relation  with  it^  or  a 
relation  of  striot  association  and  aocord? 
Sir  William  is  bound  bj  the  interests  of 
his  own  logical  consistency,  to  look  into 
th^  questions,  for  they  indicate  a  pro- 
digious disproportion  between  his  creed 
and  its  philosophical  formulaiy.  For  our 
own  part,  we  protest  against  Sir  William's 
entire  position  in  the  premises.  We  pro- 
test in  the  first  place,  against  his  distribu- 
tion of  object  and  subject  or  against  that 
fallacy  of  observation  wnich  makes  the 
me,  or  subject,  prior  to  the  not-fne,  or 
object:  and  we  protest  in  the  second 
place  against  the  mferential  fallacy  con- 
sequent upon  this,  namely,  that  the  sub- 
ject determines  the  object,  or  the  me  the 
not-me.  We  have  long  been  oonvinced, 
indeed,  that  it  is  this  preposterous  distri- 
bution of  olject  and  subject,  which  fatally 
vitiates  all  eriHtiTig  Philosophy. 

The  obvious  disqualification  of  the  dis- 
tribution in  question  is,  that  it  midtes  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  sul^ect  and 
object,  or  between  the  me  and  the  not-me, 
to  fall  within  the  plane  of  nature,  or  be- 
tween finite  and  finite,  inst^id  of  without 
that  plane,  or  between  infinite  and  finite. 
We  say  the  obvious  disqualification,  for 
it  is  evident  to  the  least  reflection  that 
the  plane  of  the  me,  and  the  plane  of  the 
finite  are  identical.  We  take  for  granted, 
of  course,  that  in  construing  any  fact  of 
consciousness.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
would  not  be  understood  as  giving  it  an 
historical  application,  or  making  it  repre- 
sent a  merely  private  experience.  In  the 
case,  for  example,  we  have  already  cited, 
he  would  not  be  understood  to  describe 
any  private 'transaction,  any  special  and 
peculiar  experience  of  a  rose,  but  only  a 
universal  fact  of  life  or  consciousness. 
Because  otherwise  of  course  the  experience 
would  drop  out  of  the  domain  of  life,  or 
metaphysics,  into  that  of  fact,  or  pure 
physics.  With  this  understanain^,  then, 
let  us  repeat  that  the  plane  of  the  ms  ana 
that  of  the  finite  are  identical.  Self-con- 
sciousness, or  the  experience  of  the  m^,  is 
a  process  of  the  strictest  definition.  I  do 
not  know  myself,  a  priori,  that  is  intui- 
tively, buto  ^otf^eriort,  or  experimentally. 
That  is  to  say,  I  know  myself  only  by 
means  of  my  organic  relations  to  other 
selves.  I  say  me,  and  think  me,  only  by 
virtue  of  this  sensible  organization  which 
acts  as  a  hyphen  to  separate  and  vet  unite 
me  with  all  other  existence.  And  this 
fact  is  universal.  It  does  not  pertain  to 
me,  A  B,  peculiarly,  but  to  all  existence 
precisely  in  the  measure  of  its  external 
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organization,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  grasp 
upon  nature.  Consciousness,  life,  the 
sentiment  of  the  me,  pertains  to  every 
thing  in  nature  aooordmg  to  the  relative 
perfection  of  its  organization,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  comparative  hold  it 
has  upon  other  existence.  Thus  the 
mineral,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
specific  forms,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  body, 
so  to  speak,  to  all  individual  organizations, 
must  needs  itself  be  almost  wholly  in- 
organic or  formless,  and  hence  exhibits 
the  most  diffuse,  imd  therefore  lowest 
possible  form  of  consciousness  or  life,  that 
of  simple  gravity,  implying  inertia  or  com- 
plete subserviency  to  other  existence. 
The  plant  being  a  higher  form  of  organi- 
zation— that  is  to  say,  involving  the  mine- 
ral in  itself— boasts  of  course  a  higher 
form  of  life  or  consciousness,  namely, 
growtk  implying  sensation.  The  plant 
feels  the  minend  sustenance  and  appro- 

?riates  it  to  itself^  and  thereby  grows, 
he  animal  being  a  still  higher  organiza- 
tion, as  involving  in  itself  both  mineral 
and  v^etable,  claims,  of  course^  a  still 
higher  form  of  consciousness,  that  of 
volition  or  voluntary  motion,  implying 
knowledge.  The  ammal  knoiDs  the  di^ 
ference  between  vegetable  and  mineral, 
and  thereby  selects  the  nourishment  suit- 
able to  him,  or  goes  in  search  of  it  But 
man,  being  the  highest  form  of  organizar 
tion  (that  is  to  say,  involving  in  himself 
all  other  existences,  mineral,  v^etabla 
and  animal),  exhibits  the  highest  form  or 
life  or  consciousness,  that  of  action,  im- 
plying spontaneity  or  spiritual  force. 
Thus  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal  are  so  many  germs  of  the  me,  so 
many  rudimental  progressions  of  the 
finite  experience,  so  many  preparatoxy 
gymnasia  of  the  consciousness,  all  destined 
finally  to  culminate  and  acquire  a  sove- 
reign evolution  in  man.  The  mineral  in- 
volves no  other  existence  but  is  involved 
by  all,  and  hence  it  is  characterized  by 
pure  inertia,  or  a  disposition  to  stay  where 
it  is  put.  The  me  is  here  exhibited  in  so 
universal  a  form,  or  one  of  so  little  con- 
centration, as  to  be  almost  formless  ab 
extra,  and  so  almost  wholly  unconscious. 
The  vegetable  subordinates  the  mineral, 
and  hence  modifies  the  latter's  inertia,  or 
subserviency  to  other  existence,  into  sensi- 
bility, which  is  a  rude  assertion  of  sek- 
hood^  or  limited  claim  of  sovereignty. 
Here  ihemeia  exhibited  taking  form,  be- 
coming pronounced,  and  aspiring-  to  the 
dominion  of  the  outward.  The  animal 
subordinates  the  vegetable  to  himself,  and 


*  It  is  the  diatance  of  the  mineral  from  man  In  the  scale  of  exlatenoe,  or  the  total  disagreement  between 
Inertia  and  action,  which  makes  man*8  mineral  ezperienoe  or  his  experience  of  pure  inertiai  aay  in  ftUing  ftom 
atraUdisg  or  other  height,  the  moet  odiooaly  r^nJalTe  ezperienoe  luiown  to  him. 
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hence  elevates  the  sensihilitj  of  the  latter 
into  knowledge,  which  is  a  more  pregnant 
assertion  of  sell  hood.  For  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  pleasurahly  and  painfully  re- 
lated to  it  in  outward  existence  hegets 
will  in  the  animal,  and  will  heing  always 
specific  hegets  motion.  Here  Ihe  me  is 
exhihited  in  greater  concentration,  or 
in  a  form  to  compel  from  the  outward 
the  homage  whicn  it  claims.  Finally, 
man  appears  upon  the  scene,  resuming 
in  himself  all  these  lower  existences,  and 
hence  elevating  the  animal  will  into 
spontaneity,  or  the  power  of  spiritual 
action.  Lmked  hy  so  many  ties  to  the 
finite  deriving  inertia  from  the  mineral, 
sensioility  from  the  vegetable,  volition 
from  the  animal,  man  yet  transcends 
these  ties,  and  becomes  linked  to  God 
or  the  infinite,  by  spontaneity  or  the 
power  of  an  inward  life.  It  is  this  alone 
which  constitutes  the  glory  of  man,  and 
gives  him  the  lordship  of  nature,  that  he 
lives  fi^m  within,  or  acts  from  a  purely 
spiritual  and  supernatural  inspiration. 
Hence  the  m^  is,  exhibited  in  a  man  under 
a  culminating  aspect  or  as  imaging  the 
Divine  style  of  life.  ISut  man's  supremacy 
here  does  not  disfranchise  the  lower  exist- 
ences. The  perfection  of  the  me  in  him 
does  not  invalidate  its  imperfection  in  the 
lower  natures.  It  manif^y  necessitates 
them  as  the  embryonic  conditions  of  its 
own  development 

We  utterly  deny,  therefore,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  daiin  to  find  the  not-me 
within  time  and  space,  or  the  realm  of 
the  finite.  He  may  mid  the  not-John, 
the  not-Oharies,  the  not-Joseph,  there ;  or 
the  not-horse,  the  not-elephant,  the  not- 
tiger:  because  all  these  facts  are  fiicts  of 
sense,  and  therefore  of  diversity.  Not  one 
of  them  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.  No 
John  is  conscious  of  his  Johnship,  no 
Joseph  of  his  Josephship :  nor  is  any  lion 
conscious  of  his  Uonship,  nor  any  elephant 
of  his  elephantship.  These  are  all  difier- 
ential  names  imposed  upon  these  animals 
and  persons,  by  the  necessities  of  our 
inteUigence  exclusively,  which  they  them- 
selves must  always  remain  strictly  xmcon- 
scious  of,  therefore,  however  accurately 
informed  they  may  have  been  upon  the 
subject  But  if  you  proceed  thereupon  to 
affirm  the  not-m£  as  well  as  the  not^ohn 
of  the  Joseph,  by  takidg  away  his  pro- 
perty for  example ;  or  if  you  proceed  to 
affirm  the  not-me  as  well  as  the  not-ele- 
phant of  the  tiger  or  lion,  by  taking  away 
his  food  for  example;  or  giving  him  a 
sharp  punch  in  the  ribs ;  they  will  very 
promptly  discharge  you  of  your  halluci- 
nation according  to  their  various  instincts 
of  the  7n«,  as  higher  or  lower.  For,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  sentiment  of  the  ^na 


In  some  form  or  other  belongs  to  all  or> 
ganization,  so  that  you  shall  nowhere  find 
a  fiict  of  organization  vrithout  also  finding 
some,  however  low,  form  of  life  or  con- 
sciousness, were  it  that  only  of  simple 
inertia. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  look  into  the 
realm  of  the  finite,  or  the  sphere  of  visible 
existence,  for  the  abode  of  the  not-me. 
Organization  utterly  disclaims  it,  confess- 
ing only  the  me.  But  allowing  the  con- 
truy  pretension  for  a  moment;  allowing 
that  the  object,  the  patient,  the  not-me  is 
formally  exterior  to  the  subject,  the  agent^ 
or  the  me.  and  that  when  I  eat  a  peach 
accordingly,  the  object  of  the  transaction 
is  not  the  gratification  of  my  nature,  but 
as  Su*  WilUam  Hamilton  holds,  the  peadi 
itself,  while  I  myself  again  am  the  subject 
of  that  object :  dlowing  all  this,  we  sa^, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument^  then  evi- 
dently it  results  that  the  logical  recipro- 
city which  Sir  William  affinns  between 
subject  and  object,  is  by  no  means  a  prao* 
tical  redprodly ,  but  exactly  the  contraxy ; 
for  the  subject  ormeia  here  exhibited  in 
a  purely  consulnptive  or  exterminating 
attitude  towurd  the  object  or  not-me, 
Vhile  the  latter  again  is  arrayed  in  a 
purely  nutrimental  or  succulent  attitude 
toward  it  If,  then,  the  function  of  the 
subject  is  to  consume  the  object,  of  the 
agent  to  absorb  the  patient  of  the  me  to 
exterminate  the  not-me,  will  Sir  William 
Hamilton  be  good  enough  to  reveal  to  us 
the  "  correlation  "  he  finds  in  that  most 
unequal  and  inequitable  connection? 
Any  relaticniship  even  is  inconceivable, 
without  the  imputation  of  cannibalism  to 
one  of  the  parties ;  and  a  cctrelationship 
therefore  becomes  especially  preposterous. 
Relatives  in  any  transaction  or  experience 
mean,  if  words  mean  any  thing,  partners, 
and  tney  divide  the  transaction  between 
themselves  according  to  the  measure  of 
tiieir  respective  interests.  Correlatives, 
consequently,  in  any  phenomenon,  are 
copartners,  dividing  the  phenomenon 
equally  between  themselves.  Sir  Wilr 
liam  Hamilton  might,  therefore,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  propriety,  tajjc  of  the  cor- 
relation betw^n  the  cat  and  the  mousa 
the  lion  and  the  kid,  the  slave-trader  and 
the  slave,  as  between  sul^ect  and  objeot 
under  this  distribution.  In  fKt,  the  en- 
tire doctrine  of  the  old  Philosophy  on  this 
subject  is  an  egregious  blunder,  which  an 
intellect  so  acute  as  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's could  have  failed  to  penetrate  only 
through  an  excessive  reverence  for  leamd 
tradition. 

But  if  the  whole  reahn  of  organization 
repugns  the  all^ation  of  tiie  not-me,  if 
every  form  of  sensible  existence  witnesses 
in  some  degree  or  other  only  to  the  ma, 
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wfaere  shall  we  find  the  reskknoe  of  the 
ootr-me?  Where  shall  we  discover  tbo 
tme  abode  of  the  object?  Evidentlj  we 
find  it  onlj  within  &e  me,  or  as  an  inr 
Urior  fact  to  the  subject  What  con- 
stitutes selfhood  ?  What  constitutes 
that  experience  which  we  denominate 
theme?  In  other  words,  what  is  univer- 
sallj  involyed  in  the  &ct  of  organization  1 
.  The  accord  of  an  object  and  a  subject 
Syerj  fact  of  organization  supposes,  nrst^ 
what  we  call  a  nature^  and,  second,  a  sub- 
ject of  that  nature.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  organization  called  a  horse.    This  or- 

rlzation  involves,  first,  the  nature  of 
animal,  or  that  thing  which  he  par« 
takes  in  common  with  all  horses,  and 
which  furnishes  the  object,  end,  or  inspira- 
tkm  of  all  his  motion;  and  second,  an 
individual  or  differential  form,  freely  obe- 
dient to  all  the  impulses  of  that  nature. 
Or,  take  the  organization  called  a  pear- 
tree.  This  organization  involves,  first, 
the  nature  of  the  tree,  or  that  thing  which 
the  tree  possesses  in  common  with  all 
peaivtrees,  and  which  furnishes  the  ob- 
ject, end,  or  source  of  all  its  growth  and 
mictification ;  and  second,  a  specific  or 
differential  form,  obedient,  when  not  con- 
strained ab  extrOj  to  all  the  impulses  of 
that  nature.  Or,  take  the  organization 
called  a  man.  it  involves,  in  the  first 
place,  what  we  call  the  human  nature,  or 
that  thing  which  the  man  possesses  in 
common  with  all  men,  and  wmch  furnishes 
the  object,  end  or  source  of  all  his  action ; 
and,  second,  a  eped&c  or  individual  fbrm, 
obedient,  when  unconstrained^  to  all  the 
impulses  of  that  nature.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  invo|ved  in  all  organization,  the 
alliance  of  an  objective  and  governing 
nature  with  a  subjective  and  obedient 
fi>rm.  This  is  precisely  what  is  involved 
in  every  conception  of  the  selfhood,  or  in 
erery  experience  of  the  me,  the  accord  of 
a  dominant  object  with  a  fireely  submissive 
nbject  Thus,  when  the  plant  grows  b^ 
appropriating  the  nutriment  of  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere,  it  derives  its  power 
to  do  so  wholly  from  within,  or  from  what 
we  call  its  nature.  And  when  the  animal 
moves  about  seeking  his  proper  nourish- 
ment, or  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural 
appetites,  his  impulse,  as  the  veiy  phrase- 
ology of  the  statement  proves,  comes  from 
within  or  from  his  nature.  The  object-^ 
the  aim— the  source — of  his  motion  is 
purelT  the  satisfiK^n  of  his  nature,  the 
gratification  oi  a  ni^ural  appetite.  His 
motion  is  not  determined  by  anjr  thin^  in 
the  field  of  his  senses^  by  any  thing  with- 
oat  the  limits  of  his  organization,  but 
iolely  by  a  feeling  within  those  limits 
which  cravea  to  be  satisfied.  And  so  no- 
toriouflly  when  maa  acts  most  fireely  or 


piiely,  he  acts  most  spontaneously,  that 
18  to  say,  least  fit)m  outward  constraint^ 
the  constraint  of  hope  or  fear,  and  most 
from  inward  relish  or  taste. 

Here  accordingly,  and  here  alone,  do  we 
find  the  true  elective,  or  sphere  of  the 
not-^ne,  not  in  the  realm  of  time  and  space^ 
but  exclusively  within  the  subject,  or  in 
the  realm  of  ejection  and  thought  The 
not-^ne  has  no  physical  existence,  but 
only  a  spiritual  one.  But  if  this  be  the 
case,  if  Uie  not-me  or  object  be  thus  inte- 
rior to  the  ms  or  subject,  it  becomes  im- 
mediately obvious  that  it  is  also  superior 
to  the  latter,  and  exerts  in  £u;t  a  deter- 
mining influence  over  it  For  the  progress 
of  life  is  alwaya  from  within  outwards,  or 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  governs 
his  activity,  which  constitutes  the  true 
object  of  his  action,  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject  is  always  interior  to  the  subject's 
self.  Take,  for  example,  an  instance  of 
choice.  I  choose  black  tea,  instead  of 
green,  or,  I  take  it  without  reaUy  chooang 
it,  from  a  good-natured  desire  not  to  give 
my  hostess  trouble.  NoVr  the  action — 
which  in  one  of  these  cases  is  an  action  of 
choice,  and  in  the  other,  of  simple  acquies- 
cence, but  which  in  either  case  is  wholly 
identical  with  the  fact  of  choice  or  acquies- 
cence— ^involves  like  all  action  a  subject 
and  an  object  I,  who  am  differentially 
known  to  you  as  A  B,  am  the  subject  of 
the  action :  the  gratification  of  my  palate^ 
the  necessities  of  my  nervous  syst^  the 
desire  to  conciliate  my  fiiend  and  hostess, 
or  what  not,  is  the  object  of  it  The  ob- 
ject of  the  action  is  not  black  tea,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  would  allege ;  for  black 
tea  is  incorporate  or  consubstantiate  with 
the  action  itself—is  given  in  the  action — 
and  clearly  no  action  incorporates  or  sup- 
plies its  own  object  any  more  than  it  does 
its  own  subject  To  say  that  the  action 
supplies  its  own  object,  would  be  to  make 
itself  its  object,  that  is,  would  be  to  make 
it  deny  itself.  Besides  in  that  case — ^in 
case  you  confound  the  action  of  taking 
black  tea  with  the  object  of  taking  it — 
you  bind  yourself  also  to  admit  the  ludi- 
crous inference  from  that  oonfusion,namely, 
that  I,  bearing  as  subject  an  inseparable 
correlation  or  proportion  to  the  object,  am 
the  mseparable  subject  of  black  tea,  that 
is  to  say  a  subjeet  of  that  which  I  never^ 
theless  habitually  and  remorselessly  con- 
sume I  Was  ever  any  thing  so  preposter- 
ous, as  to  conceive  of  a  sul^ect  consuming 
its  own  object  ?  The  conception  is  con- 
tradictory and  outrages  the  tnith  of  things. 
The  subject,  on  the  contrary,  derives  its 
life  from  the  ol^ect ;  it  is  the  object  alone 
which  animates  the  subject^  and  empowers 
him  to  subject  agam  to  himself  all  that 
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oatljing  miiTerse  of  black  tea  with  its 
assodatod  delights,  which  afifords  him  the 
materials  of  action,  or  a  free  stage  of  de- 
Telopment 

Surely  all  this  is  too  plain  for  denial. 
No  one  can  help  perceiving  that  it  is  the 
object  in  every  case  which  determines  the 
sabject,  the  patient  which  determines  the 
agent)  the  not-me  which  determines  the 
me.  And  perceiving  this,  it  is  of  course 
inevitable  to  perceive  also  that  the  objec- 
tive realm  is  necessarily  interior  and  prior 
to  the  subjective. 

Whence  then  the  contrary  persuasion 
under  which  Philosophy  has  so  long  la- 
bored? Whence  befalls  it  that  a  person 
of  Sir  William  Hunilton's  signal  ability 
should  have  so  long  overlooked  a  fallacy 
80  momentous  ?  We  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  tibese  questions,  without 
unduly  tasking  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  mistake  originates  in  a 
purely  sensuous  or  unscientific  judgment 
m  r^ard  to  the  me.  All  the  existing 
school  of  Philosophy,  whatever  be  their 
minor  difierences,  whether  orthodox  or 
sceptical,  materialist,  or  idealist,  practically 
ooncur  in  makmg  the  me  absolute.  They 
all  agree  in  mistaking  conscious  or  com- 
posite existence  for  absolute  or  simple  ex- 
istence. Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  ex- 
ample, manifestly  regards  the  me  as  having 
an  existence  in  se,  and  apart  from  con- 
sciousness. He  manifestly  regards  it  as 
an  independent  entity,  numifested  indeed 
through  organization  or  experience,  but 
by  no  means  wholly  contained  in  it.  Of 
course  we  do  not  complain  that  he  regards 
the  selfbood  or  me  as  uncreated  by  the 
sensible  organization  or  experience,  since 
the  contrary  judgment  would  be  childish 
and  contradictory.  We  only  complam 
that  in  common  with  all  philosophers  he 
denies  it  to  be  wholly  constituted  hj  such 
organization  or  experience,  practically 
allowing  it  a  prior  and  superior  constitu- 
tion, a  constitution  in  se.  There  blooms 
the  rose.  This  rose  is  an  absolute  or 
simple  existence ;  that  is  to  say  it  is  given 
by  my  senses,  and  pronounced  therefore 
to  be  quite  independent  of  my  conscious- 
ness. The  senses  declare  it  to  exist  in  se 
or  absolutely,  and  so  free  from  all  depend- 
ence upon  myself.  Its  existence  does  not 
involve  or  necessitate  mine.  Now  the  me 
does  not  exist  Uke  the  rose.  It  has  no 
absolute  or  simj^e  existence.  It  has  no 
existence  to  sense.  No  fact  of  conscious- 
ness is  appreciable  to  sense.  We  cannot 
say,  except  to  very  young  children,  that 
we  love  a  bushel-full,  and  to  talk  of  a 
perception  six  feet  high  with  octagonal 
sides,  or  of  a  beb'ef  which  is  a  mile  long  and 
very  impenetrable,  or  of  a  choice  which  is 


&t  and  sonorous,  is  to  talk  nonsensOi 
that  is,  what  the  senses  do  not  recognize. 
Consciousness  involves  in  itself  the  whole 
universe  of  sense.  It  pre-supposes  senses 
and  consequently  if  you  attempt  to  ro-solve 
it  into  sense,  you  destroy  it.  And  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fact  of  sense  is  appre- 
ciable to  consciousness.  We  are  utterly 
unconscious,  for  example,  of  sounds  and 
colors,  and  odors  and  savors;  we  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  boiled  and  roast^  of 
sunset  and  sunrise,  of  sloping  lawns  and 
flowing  waters,  of  all  in  short  that  is  in 
the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  because 
all  these  are  things,  or  absolute  and  simple 
existences,  as  given  in  sense.  But  the  Tne 
is  not  given  in  sense.  It  is  not  a  simple 
or  absolute  existence^  but  a  purely  co!>- 
scious  and  therefore  composite  one.  It 
does  not  exist  out  of  its  own  knowledge 
or  experience.  It  exists  only  in  its  own 
knowledge  or  experience.  In  self-con- 
sciousness, for  example,  I  know  myself 
not  as  a  sensible  and  therefore  absolute 
or  simple  existence — not  in  se,  as  I  know 
the  horse,  the  rose^  and  the  mountain — 
but  only  as  sufienng  pleasure  and  pain 
from  outward  things,  tiiat  is  to  say  as  a 
purely  relative  existence.  I  do  not  know 
myself  at  first  as  an  independent  and  un- 
committed existence^  as  a  bundle  of  facul- 
ties and  potencies,  and  then  as  putting 
forth  these  faculties  to  take  hold  of  ouf 
lying  things.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  know 
myself  first  rather  as  a  pure  passivity 
than  as  a  potency,  rather  as  apprehended 
of  external  things  than  as  apprehending 
them.  In  short,  I  know  myself  .only  as 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  touching, 
knowing,  remembering,  perceiving,  reflect- 
ing— that  is,  BR  intimately  blent  with  earth 
and  sky  and  the  various  things  they  em- 
bosom. Destroy  these  experiences,  destroy 
these  relations  I  am  under  to  mountain 
and  valley,  to  garden  and  vineyard,  to 
river  and  sky,  to  man  and  horse,  and  yon 
destroy  my  self-consciousness.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  universe  <k 
nature  creates  me  or  gives  me  being,  but 
onlv  that  it  constitutes  me  or  gives  me 
body.  Whatsoever  creates  a  thing,  or 
gives  it  being,  involves  the  thing,  not  the 
thing  it.  The  Creator  involves  the  crea- 
ture; the  creature  evolves  the  Creator, 
on  the  contrary.  Thus  what  we  are  talk- 
ing of  is  not  the  creation  of  the  me  but 
oiUy  its  constitution.  The  rose  is  consti- 
tuted of  various  properties  appreciable  to 
a  sensible  analysis ;  but  no  one  supposes 
that  these  properties  give  it  being.  They 
give  it  simply  form  or  body.  So  my 
house  is  constituted  of  stone  and  lime, 
timber  and  iron ;  but  no  one  deems  that 
these  materials  create  the  house.    They 
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merely  give  it  bodj  or  fonn.  Both  the 
rose  snd  the  house  tnTolye  their  several 
ODDstituents ;  these  constitaents  only 
evolve  them.  In  like  manner  the  me  as 
given  in  consciousness  involves  the  sensible 
oniverse,  or  claims  it  as  its  inseparable 
constitution.  And  therefore  we  repeat 
that  if  you  destroy  the  sensible  universe, 
and  so  destroy  my  relations  to  it,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  destroy  me  as  a  seeing^ 
smelling,  tasting,  touching,  knowing,  re- 
flecting; remembering  subject,  you  destroy 
me  as  defined  by  consciousness,  and  so  re- 
solve me  into  my  creative  source.  Con- 
sciousness, or  the  knowledge  of  myself  as  a 
relative  existence,  alone  separates  me  from 
my  creative  source.  Take  away  my  con- 
idousnesSf  or  my  knowledge  of  myself  as 
related  to  the  sensible  universe,  or  the 
realm  of  the  finite,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  me  survive,  and  you  make  me  God. 
For  it  constitutes  the  very  infinitude  of 
God  that  He  knows  Himself  ab-intra  ex- 
clusively and  not  ab-ea^ra,  or  that  He  is 
unconscious  of  Himself  in  relation  to  others. 
Thus  it  is  consciousness  which  allies  me 
inseparably  to  the  finite,  and  consequently 
stamps  Qod  or  the  Infinite  to  my  appre- 
hension as  the  exclusive  not-^me. 

Now  Sir  William  Hamilton  practically 
disregards  this  constitution  of  the  me.  His 
thought  allows  it  an  absolute  or  simple 
existence,  instead  of  a  purely  conscious  or 
composite  one.  He  holds  indeed  that  the 
me  is  manifested  under  relations  or  in 
consciousness,  but  it  never  occurs  to  him 
that  it  is  exhausted  or  wholly  contained 
in  these  relations.  He  evidently  views 
these  relations  only  as  so  many  uTections 
or  accidents  of  the  me,  not  as  its  inaliena- 
ble constitution,  and  accordingly  posits 
the  me  as  an  ab^lute  or  independent  en- 
tity spatially  within  the  body.  Hence 
his  ineffectual  pains  to  exorcise  the  problem 
of  Perception  of  its  difficulties,  and  hence 
moreover  the  questionable  humility  with 
which  he  so  often  seeks  to  convert  the 
accidental  fatuity  of  the  private  philoso- 
pher, into  the  essential  infirmity  of  univer- 
sal man.  How  the  whole  heart  sickens, 
and  the  whole  head  faints,  to  think  of  the 
weary  and  delirious  books  that  are  written 
to  show  how  the  mind  that  dwells  spa- 
tially within  the  body,  manages  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  dwell  spor 
tially  without  the  body.  Some  of  these 
authors  bridge  the  chasm,  or  rather  deny 
the  chasm  and  so  dodge  the  demand  of  a 
bridge,  by  denying  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  resolving  its  phenomena 
into  products  of  the  senses.  Others  at- 
tempt the  same  dodge  by  admittmg  the 
reality  of  the  extemid  world,  but  at  the 
same  time  denying  the  mind's  knowledge 
of  it,  substituting  in  place  of  that  the 


knowledge  of  a  representative  or  vicaikma 
world.  Others  again — ^among  whom  our 
author  claims  the  first  place — ^insist  both 
upon  the  reality  of  the  external  world, 
and  upon  the  directness  or  immediateness 
of  our  knowledge  of  it.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  the  entire  controversy  elucidated, 
not  indeed  as  to  -the  true  issue  involved 
but  as  to  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
various  combatants,  will  find  a  boundless 
satisfaction  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  ad- 
ditions to  Reid,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
view  article  on  Perception^  reprinted  in  the 
Discussions,  He  will  there  discover  if  he 
brings  an  unprejudiced  understanding  to 
the  encounter,  that  the  controversy  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  a  discred- 
itable one  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
simply  because  there  is  literally  nothing 
to  contend  about,  literally  no  corpus  de- 
licti concerning  which  there  exists  any 
ground  for  dispute.  The  phenomenon 
they  are  trying  to  account  for — which  is 
the  intercourse  of  the  soul  or  mind  or  me, 
regarded  as  spatially  included  in  the  body, 
with  nature  or  what  is  spatially  without 
the  body--has  no  existence  in  rerttm  nor 
turd,.  There  is  no  such  entity  or  thing  as 
the  mind,  the  soul,  the  me,  having  the  di- 
mensions of  space  and  time,  and  capable 
either  of  physical  inclusion  or  exclusion. 
There  is  in  the  universe  no  entity  or  thing 
— that  is,  simple  or  absolute  existence — 
which  is  not  material,  which  does  not  fiJl 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  What 
is  not  entity  or  thing  is  Life,  is  Personali- 
ty, and  this  is  exclusively  spiritual,  being 
an  organic  form  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  or 
(Goodness  and  Truth.  Consequentiy  the 
me,  the  mind,  does  not  exist  spatially 
within  the  body,  nor  in  spatial  separation 
therefore  from  man  and  horse,  from  river 
and  plaiup  from  sky  and  valley.  It  exists 
only  in  mtimate  and  indissoluble  union 
with  these  things,  a  union  which  is  strict- 
ly constitutionflJ^  and  hence  utterly  nega- 
tory of  the  objective  and  subjective  dis- 
crimination wluch  Sir  William  Hamilton 
allies  between  them. 

Here  then  lies  the  fundamental  fidlacy 
of  the  old  Philosophy  of  Perception  as  re- 
produced and  redintegrated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  namely,  in  confounding 
existence  with  life,  or  in  making  that 
which  constitutes  a  thing  external  to  the 
thing  itself;  which  is  tantamount  to  the 
sowing  irreconcilable  diversity  where  per^ 
feet  fusion  or  identification  only  should 
obtain.  The  realm  of  Perception,  the 
whole  realm  of  emotion  strictiy  so  odled, 
excludes  the  discrimination  of  object  and 
subject,  because  this  realm  gives  you  the 
me  alone,  the  me  as  organioilly  involving 
indeed  the  sensible  universe,  but  by  no 
means  as  subject  also  to  the  not-me.    This 
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Bubjection  stands  disdosed  only  in  the 
realm  of  Life  or  Action.  The  distinction 
of  object  and  sabject^  of  the  not-me  and 
the  me,  pofff-dates  sensibility  and  intelli- 
gence, and  accrues  only  when  the  me  as 
thus  constituted  goes  forth  into  action,  or 
proceeds  to  modSy  external  nature.  To 
affirm  the  me  without  the  implication  of 
sensible  nature,  is  as  absurd  as  to  affirm 
an  egg  without  the  implication  of  the  yolk 
and  we.albumen ;  and  to  affirm  the  dis- 
tinction of  object  and  subject,  within 
these  constitutional  limits,  would  be  as 
utterly  inadmissible  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Perception  and  emotion  of 
whateyer  sort  express  the  constitution  of 
the  me,  and  are  thus  simply  |>re-supposed 
in  its  subsequent  life  or  action.  Hence 
they  totally  ignore  and  exclude  firom  their 
own  area  tiiat  ineffiiceable  antagonism  of 
prior  and  posterior,  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  impUed  in  the  logical  contrast  or 


object  and  subject,  or  not-me  and  ma. 
Perception  uniformly  supposes  a  seeing 
thing,  (as  an  eye,)  and  a  seen  tiling,  (as  a 
rose.)  It  is  made  up  of  these  things 
equally ^  so  that  if  you  take  either  of  tiiem 
away  you  utterly  destroy  PerceptioiL 
Hence,  of  course^  all  priority  or  superiority 
as  attaching  to  either  element  in  the  trans- 
action, is  impossible.  In  fact  all  contrast 
between  the  elements  is  impossible,  and 
only  fusion  or  indistinction  to  be  affirmed. 
Simple  as  all  this  is,  it  yet  reveals  the  fun- 
damental yice  which  viyifles  tiie  old  theory 
of  Perception,  and  utterly  disqualifies  it  as 
the  basis  of  a  rational  philosophy.  We 
should  Uke  to  pursue  the  theme,  but  our 
space  warns  us  to  forbear.  Especially  we 
should  like  to  examine  Sir  William  Hunil- 
ton's  speculations  on  Causation;  but  we 
must  also  postpone  this  pleasure  to  a 
future  opportunity. 


THE   CRUCIFIX. 

SHE  stood  beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
Against  its  motUed  trunk  reclin'd 
Around  the  tremulous  sunshine  play'd^ 

Above  her  went  the  summer  wind. 
With  freight  of  sweetbriar  from  the  hiUy 

And  scent  of  meadow  violet, 
Lnmingled  with  the  hum  of  bees, 
And  clank  of  swifl-winged  martinet. 

Her  bonnet  lay  upon  the  ground. 

With  pale  arbutus  intertwinea ; 
And  her  fair  tresses  all  unbound. 

By  the  soft  fingers  of  the  wind, 
Fell  in  brown  fiowls  upon  her  breast. 

And  o'er  her  meekly  folded  hands, 
like  half  hurled  waves,  that  through  the  night 

Gleam  up  the  white  unanswering  sands. 

The  river  sparkled  in  the  sun, 

Or  whispered  to  the  pebbly  marge, 
And  many  a  swelling  sail  went  on. 

And  many  a  merry  freighted  barge. 
A  wild  bird  moaned  within  the  dell. 

The  wind  blew  up  the  dancing  leaves, 
The  shimmering  sunlight  glided  down 

The  shifting  clefts  of  trembling  trees. 

Up  to  the  soft  unmeasured  skies. 

Filled  with  their  deep  celestial  blue, 
She  turned  her  tender  tearful  eyes 

As  she  might  breathe  a  prayer  anew ; 
And  as  she  gazed,  unto  her  lips 

Her  buoyant  spirit  seemed  to  riae^ 
And  beamed  upon  her  radiant  fitoe 

Reflected  lights  from 
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She  sang  of  one  who  years  ago, 

Went  o'er  the  wide  unquiet  sea^  ^ 
At  times  her  song  was  prajer  for  him, 

Again  she  deemed  it  mi^t  not  be. 
0 !  many  a  fiur  hope  started  np, 

And  many  a  smile  of  fidth  was  there^ 
But  faith  and  hope,  long  fled  her  hear^ 

Were  flowers  too  frail  for  her  despair. 

Then  turned  and  carved  upon  the  tree, 

A  simple  cross  aboye  his  name, 
And  blemd  it  with  unspoken  words, 

And  kneeled,  and  rose,  and  kneeled  again. 
She  deemed  in  that  sequestered  spot, 

No  eye  looked  in  upon  her  love. 
And  trustingly  unveiled  her  heart 

To  the  great  vision  from  above. 

The  wind  blew  up  the  dancing  leaves, 

Another  summer  shone  upon 
The  faded  name ;  tiie  cross  remained, 

The  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  maid  was  gone. 
She  went  beyond  the  twinkling  lights, 

She  floated  up  the  deep  blue  sl^ ; 
The  moss  erew  o'er  the  Cruciflx 

And  still  the  winds  went  laugningly — 

Went  laughingly  above  the  sea, 

Above  its  green  halls  high  and  wide, 
Whei%  flaunting  sea-grass  bound  his  head, 

And  s?rept  his  bones  the  rocking  tide, 
Her  brown  locks  bound  like  ripened  grain ; 

Her  still  hands  folded  on  her  breast, 
Through  nights  of  stars  and  summer  rain 

And  happy  sunshine  ever  rest. 


THE  POTIPHARS  IN  PARia 

A  LETTCR  FROM  MISS  CAROLINE  PETTITOES  TO  MRS  SETTUM  1X>WN£. 


Pabo,  October. 

MY  Dear  Mrs.  Downe. — Here  we  are 
at  last!  I  can  hardly  believe  it 
Our  coming  was  so  sudden  that  it  seems 
like  a  delightful  dream.  You  know  at 
Mrs.  Poti^ar's  supper  last  August  in 
Newport,  she  was  piqued  by  Gauche 
Boosey's  saying,  in  his  smiling,  sarcastic 
way: 

"  What !  do  you  really  think  this  is  a 
pretty  supper?  Dear  me !  Mrs.  Potiphar 
you  ought  to  see  one  of  our  petite  eoupers 
m  Paris — ^hey  Croesus  ?"  and  then  he  and 
Mr.  Timon  Croesus  lifted  their  brows 
knowingly,  and  smiled,  and  glanced  com- 
passionately around  the  table. 

^  Paris,  Paris !"  cried  Mrs.  Potiphar ; 
^  you  youn^  men  are  always  talking  about 
Paris,  as  if  it  were  heaven.  Oh !  Mr.  P., 
do  taJce  me  to  Paris.  Let's  make  up  a 
party,  and  slip  over.  It's  so  easy  now, 
you  know*    Come,  oome^  Pot ;  I  know 


you  won't  deny  me.  Just  fbr  two  or 
three  months.  The  truth  is,"  said  sh& 
turning  to  D'Orsay  Firkin,  who  wore  that 
evening,  the  loveliest  shirt  bosom  I  ever 
saw,  "I  want  to  send  home,  some  patterns 
of  new  dresses  to  Minerva  Tattle." 

They  all  laughed,  and  in  the  midst  Run 
Pacha,  who  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Potiphar,  inquired : 

"  What  colors  suit  the  Indian  summer 
bestJ^.  Potiphar?" 

"Well,  a  kmd  of  misty  color,"  said 
Boosey,  laughingly,  and  emphasizing 
missed,  as  if  he  meant  some  pun  upon  the 
word. 

"Which  conceals  the  outline  of  tlM 
landscape,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gnu. 

"  Cajolmg  you  with  a  sense  of  warmth 
on  the  very  edge  of  winter,  eh?  "  asked 
the  Sennaar  minister. 

Another  loud  lans^  rang  round  tbs 
table. 
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'^  I  thoueht  Minerva  Tattle  was  a  Mend 
of  yours,  l^urz  Pacha,"  said  Mrs.  Gnu, 
smiling  mischieyously,  and  playing  with 
her  heautiful  bouquet^  which  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar  told  me  Timon  Croesus  had  sent  her. 

^  Certainly,  so  she  is,"  replied  he. 
''Miss  Minerva  and  I  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  I  like  her  society  im- 
mensely. The  truth  is,  I  am  always  bet- 
ter in  autumn;  the  air  is  both  cool  and 
brieht" 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  fixedly  at 
Mrs.  Gnu,  and  there  was  not  quite  so 
much  laughing.  I  am  sure  I  doirt  know 
what  they  meant  by  talking  about  au- 
tumn.  I  was  busy  talking  with  Mr.  Fir- 
kin about  Daisy  Cfloyer's  pretty  morning 
dress  at  the  Bowling  Alley,  and  admiring 
his  shirt  bosom»  Suddenly  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door^  and  an  exquisite  bou- 
quet was  handed  m  for  Kurz  Pacha. 

"  Why  didn't  you  wait  until  to-morrow  V 
said  he,  sharply. 

The  man  stunmered  some  excuse,  and 
the  ambassador  took  the  flowers.  Mrs. 
Gnu  looked  at  thenl  closely,  and  praised 
them  very  much,  and  quietly  glanced  at 
her  own,  which  were  really  splendio. 
Kurz  Pacha  showed  them  to  all  the  ladies 
at  table,  and  then  handed  them  to  Mrs. 
Potiphar,  saying  to  her,  as  he  half  looked 
aiMrs.  Gnu: 

"  There  is  nothing  autumnal  here." 

Mrs.  Potiphar  thanked  him  with  real 
delight,  and  he  turned  toward  Mrs.  Gnu, 
at  whom  he  had  been  constantly  looking, 
and  who  was  playing  placidly  with  her 
bouquet,  and  said  with  the  air  of  paying  a 
great  compliment : 

^  To  offer  you  a  bouquet,  madame,  would 
be  to  throw  pearls  before  swine." 

We  were  all  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
the  young  men  sprang  up  toge^er,  while 
we  women  laughed,  half  afraid. 

^  €U>od  Heavens !  Kurz  Pacha,  what  do 
you  mean  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Potiphar. 

"Mean?"  answered  he,  evidently oon- 
fhsed,  and  blushing;  wh^  I'm  afraid  I 
have  made  some  mistake.  I  meant  to  say 
something  very  polite,  but  my  Engli^ 
sometimes  gives  way." 

^  Your  impudence  never  does,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Gnu,  who  was  unbecomingly  red  in 
the  face. 

''  My  dear  madame,"  said  the  Minister 
to  her ;  "  I  assure  you  I  meant  only  to 
use  a  proverb  in  a  complimentary  way ; 
but  somehow  I  have  got  the  wrong  pig  by 
the  ear." 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter. 
The  young  men  fairly  lay  down  and 
screamed.  Mr.  Potiphar  exploded  in  great 
ha,  ha's,  and  ho,  he's,  from  the  end  of  the 
table. 

''Mrs.  Potiphar,"  said  Mrs.  Gnu,  with 


dignity,  "  I  didn't  suppose  I  was  to  be  in- 
smted  at  your  table.'' 

And  she  went  toward  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Gnu,  Mrs.  Gnu,"  said  Polly, 
smothering  her  laughter  as  well  as  she 
could,  "  don't  go.  Kurz  Pacha  will  ex- 
plain.   Pm  sure  he  means  no  insult." 

Here  she  burst  out  laughing  again; 
while  the  poor  Sennaar  ambassador  stood 
erect,  and  utterly  confounded  by  what 
was  going  on. 

'*  I'm  sure — ^I  don't  know — I  didn't— I 
wouldn't — Mrs.  Gnu  knows ;"  said  he,  in 
the  greatest  embarrassment.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  sincerely,  madame."  And  he 
looked  so  humble  and  repentant  that  I 
was  really  sorry  for  him ;  but  I  saw  Mr. 
Firkin  laughing  afresh  every  time  he 
looked  at  the  Ambassador,  as  if  he  saw 
something  sly  behind  his  penitence. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Firkin  at  last,  "  Kurz 
Pacha  means  to  say  that  to  offer  flowers 
to  a  lady  who  has  already  so  beautiful  a 
bouque^  would  be  to  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle." 

"That  is  it,"  cried  the  Pacha;  "to 
Newcastle," — and  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Gnu. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Gnu,  it's  only  a  mistake," 
said  Mrs.  Potiphar. 

But  Mrs.  Gnu  looked  rather  angry  stilL 
although  Gauche  Boosey  tried  very  hard 
to  console  her,  saying  as  many  hon  nwts 
as  he  could  think  of — and  you  know  how 
witty  he  is.    He  said  at  last : 

«  Why  is  Mrs.  Gnu  like  Rachel*? " 

«  Rachel  who  ?  "  asked  I. 

I'm  sure  it  was  an  innocent  question; 
but  they  all  fell  to  laughing  again,  and  Mr. 
Firkin  positively  cried  with  fun. 

"  D'ye  give  it  up  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Boosey. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar. 

"Why,  because  she  will  not  be  com- 
forted." 

There  wasn't  half  so  much  laughing  at 
this  as  at  my  question — ^although  Mrs. 
Potiphar  said  it  was  capital,  and  I  thought 
so  too,  when  I  found  out  who  Rachel  was. 

But  Mrs.  Gnu  continued  to  be  like  Ra- 
chel, and  Mr.  Boosey  continued  to  try  to 
amuse  her.  I  think  it  was  very  hard 
she  wouldn't  be  amused  by  such  a  funny 
man;  and  he  said  at  last  aloud  to  her, 
meaning  all  of  us  to  hear : 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gnu,  upon  my  honor,  it 
is  no  epicure  to  try  to  console  you.'- 

She  did  laugh  at  this,  however,  and  so 
did  the  others. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Sennaar,  Mr. 
Boosey  ? ''  said  Kurz  Pacha. 

"No;  why?" 

"Why,  I  thought  we  might  have  learned 
English  at  the  same  school." 

Mr.  Boosey  looked  puzzled;  but  Mr. 
Potidbar  broke  in: 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gnu,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
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smile  at  kst.  After  all,  the  remark  of  the 
ambassador's  was  only  what  they  would 
call  in  France,  'a  perfect  boueie  of  a 
joke.' " 

'^  Good  eyening,  Mrs.  Potiphar,"  cried 
the  Sennaar  minister,  rising  suddenly,  and 
running  toward  the  door.  We  heard  him 
next  under  the  window  going  off  in  great 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  whistling  in  the 
interyals, "  Hiul  Columbia !"  What  shock- 
ing habits  he  has  for  a  minister ! 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Po- 
tiphar  was  in  such  good  humor;  but  he 
promised  his  wife  she  should  go  to  Paris, 
and  that  she  might  select  her  party.  So 
ahe  inyited  us  all  who  were  at  the  table. 
Mrs.  Gnu  declined :  but  I  knew  mamma 
would  let  me  go  with  the  Potiphars. 

"  Dear  Pot,''  said  Mrs*.  P.,  "  we  shall  be 
gone  so  short  a  time,  and  shall  be  so  busy, 
and  hunyine  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  we  had  better  leave  little  Freddy 
behind.  Poor  dear  little  fellow,  it  wiU 
be  much  better  for  him  to  stay." 

Mr.  P.  looked  a  little  sober  at  this ;  but 
he  said  nothing,  except  to  ask : 

''Shall  you  all  be  ready  to  sail  in  a 
fortnight?" 

«  Certainly,  in  a  week,"  we  all  answer- 
ed. 

"  WelL  then,  we  must  hurry  home  to 
prepare,''  said  he.  ^'I  shall  write  for 
state-rooms  for  us  in  Monday's  boat 
PoUy." 

"  Very  well ;  that's  a  dear  Pot,"  said 
she ;  and  as  we  all  rose  she  went  up  to 
him,  and  took  his  arm  tenderly.  It  was 
an  unusual  sight :  I  neyer  saw  her  do  it 
before.    Mrs.  Gnu  said  to  me : 

"Well,  really,  that's  rather  pecuUar.  I 
think  people  had  better  make  love  in  pri- 
yate." 

"  No,  by  Jove,"  whispered  Mr.  Boosey 
to  me;  and  I  am  afraid  he  had  drank 
fieely,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  before 
heard  that  he  did ;  but  the  world  is  such 
a  gossip.  "  No,  she  doesn't  let  ?ier  good 
works  of  that  kind  shine  before  men.'' 

"Why,  Mr.  Boosey,"  said  I,  "how  can 
youT' 

Will  you  beliere,  darling  Mrs.  Downe, 
that  instead  of  answering,  he  sort  of  winked 
at  me,  and  said  under  his  yoice,  "  Good 
night  Caroline.''  I  drew  myself  up,  you 
may  depend,  and  said  coldly : 

"  Gowi  eyening,  Mr.  Boosey." 

He  drew  himself  up  too,  and  said : 

"  I  called  you  Caroline,  you  called  me 
Mr.  Boosey.'' 

And  then  looking  straight  and  seyerely 
at  me,  he  actually  winked  again. 

Then,  of  course,  I  knew  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions. 

Ah  me,  what  things  we  are!  Just  as  I 
was  leaving  the  room  with  Mrs.  Gnu,  who 


had  matronized  me,  Mr.  Boosey  came  up 
with  such  a  soft,  pleading  look  in  his  eyes^ 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  please  forgive  me," 
and  put  out  his  hand  so  humbly,  and  afv- 
peared  so  sonj  and  so  afraid  that  I  would 
not  speak  to  him,  that  I  really  pitied  him : 
but  when,  in  his  low.  rich  voice,  he  said : 

"  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins 
rememberea ! " 

I  couldn't  hold  out ;  wasn't  it  pretty  1 
So  I  put  out  m^  heokd,  and  he  snook  it 
tenderly,  and  said  "to-morrow"  in  a  way 
— well,  dear  Mrs.  Downe,  I  will  be  frank 
with  you — that  made  me  happy  all  nig^it 

At  this  rate  I  shall  never  get  to  Paris. 
But  the  next  day  it  was  known  every 
where  we  were  going,  and  every  body  con- 
gratulated us.  Our  party  met  at  the 
Bowling  Alley,  and  we  began  to  make  all 
kinds  of  plans. 

"  Oh  I  we'll  take  care  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments," said  Mr.  Boosey,  nodding  towud 
Mr.  Croesus  and  Mr.  Firkin. 

"Mr.  Boosey,  were  you  presented  to 
the  Emperor  ? ''  inquired  Kurz  Pacha. 

"  Certainly  I  was,"  replied  he ;  "  I  hava 
a  great  respect  for  Louis  Napoleon.  Those 
Frenchmen  didn't  know  what  they  want- 
ed ;  but  he  knew  well  enough  what  he 
wanted :  they  didn't  want  him,  perhaps 
but  he  did  want  them,  and  now  he  has 
them.  A  true  nephew  of  his  uncle,  Kun 
Pacha ;  and  you  can  see  what  a  man  the 
great  Napoleon  must  have  been,  when  the 
little  Napoleon  succeeds  so  well  upon  the 
strength  of  the  name." 

"Why,  you  are  really  enthusiastic  about 
the  Emperors,"  said  the  ambassador. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Boosey,  "I 
have  always  been  a  great  Neapolitan." 

Kurz  Pacha  stared  at  him  a  moment^ 
and  then  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  so- 
lemnly. I  think  it's  very  ill  bred  to  stare 
as  he  does  sometimes,  when  somebody  has 
inade  a  remark.  I  saw  nothing  particular 
in  that  speech  of  Mr.  Boosey's ;  and  yel 
D'Orsay  Firkin  smiled  to  mmself  as  ha 
told  Mrs.  Gnu  it  was  her  turn. 

"I  wonder,  my  dear  ^frs.  Potiphar," 
said  the  Sennaar  minister,  seating  himself 
by  her  side,  as  the  game  went  on,  "  tiiat 
Europeans  should  have  so  poor  an  idea  of 
America  and  Americans,  when  such  crowds 
of  the  very  best  society  are  constantly 
Grossing  the  ocean.  Now,  you  and  your 
friends  are  going  to  Paris,  perhaps  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  I  lE^ould  certainly 
suppose  that,  without  flattery  (taking  an- 
other pinch  of  snuff  ),  the  foreigners  whom 
you  meet  might  get  rid  of  some  of  their 
prejudices  against  the  Americans.  Yon 
will  go,  you  know,  as  the  representatives 
of  a  republic  where  social  ranks  are  not 
organized  to  the  exclusion  of  any;  but 
where  talent  and  character  always  secoxa 
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social  consideration.  The  simplidtj  of 
the  republican  idea  and  system  will  appear 
in  your  manners  and  modes  of  life.  Leay- 
ing  to  the  children  of  a  society  based  upon 
andque  and  aristocratic  principles,  to 
squander  their  liyes  in  an  aimless  luxury, 
you  will  carry  about  with  you,  as  it  were, 
the  fresh  airs  and  virgin  character  of  a  new 
country  and  civilisation.  When  you  go 
to  Pans,  it  will  be  like  a  sweet  country 
breeze  blowing  into  a  perfumer's  shop. 
The  customers  will  scent  something  finer 
than  the  most  exquisite  essence,  and  will 
prefer  the  firesh  fragrance  of  the  flower 
to  the  most  elaborate  distillation.  Boses 
smell  sweeter  than  attar  of  roses.  Toa 
and  your  party,  estimable  lady,  will  be  the 
roses.  You  will  not  (am  I  right  this 
time  ?)  carry  coals  to  Newcastle ;  for  if 
any  of  your  companions  think  that  the 
sharp  eye  of  Pans  will  not  pierce  their 
pretensions,  or  the  satiric  tongue  of  Paris 
fail  to  immortalize  it,  they  mistake  greatly. 
You  cannot  beat  Paris  with  its  own  wea- 
pons; and  Paris  will  immensely  respect 
you  if  you  use  your  own.  Poor  little 
I^Irs.  Yite  thinks  she  passes  for  a  Pariai- 
enne  in  Paris.  Why,  there  is  not  a  chif- 
fonier in  the  street  at  midnight  that 
couldn't  see  straight  through  the  little 
woman,  and  nothing  would  better  please 
the  Jardin  Mabille  than  to  have  her  for 
a  butt  My  dear  madame,  the  ape  is  a 
vexy  ingenious  animal,  and  his  form  much 
resembles  the  human.  Moles,  probably, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
do  not  discern  the  difference  \  but  I  rather 
think  we  do.  A  ten-strike,  by  Venus! 
well  done,  Mrs.  Gnu,"  cried  the  ambassa* 
dor.     "  Now,  Mrs.  Potiphar ! " 

The  Pacha  didn't  play;  but  he  asked 
Mr.  Firkin  what  Was  a  good  average  for 
a  man  in  the  game. 

"  Well,  a  spare  evenr  time,"  said  he. 

"  Mr.  f'irkin,"  asked  Mrs.  Gnu,  "  what 
is  a  good  woman's  average  ?" 

"  Does  any  lady  here  know  that  ?  "  in- 
quired the  PachS)  looking  round. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Boosey ;  "  we  must  send 
amd  inquire  of  Miss  Tattle." 

'*How  pleasantly  the  game  goes  on, 
dear  Mrs.  Gnu,"  said  the  Pacha;  "but 
Miss  Minerva  ought  to  be  here,  she 
always  holds  such  a  good  hand  at  every 
game." 

"  I  thmk,"  said  Mrs.  Gnu,  « that  if  she 
onoe  got  a  good  hold  of  any  hand,  she 
woul&'t  let  it  go  immediately." 

"Good! "  shouted  Mr.  Boosey. 

"  ID,  hi ! »  roared  Mr.  Potiphar. 

The  Pacha  took  snuff  placidly,  and  said 
quietly: 

"You've  fairly  trumped  my  trick,  and 
taken  it,  Mrs.  Gnu." 

<^I  should  say  the  trick  has  taken  her," 


whispered  Mr.  Firkin  at  my  elbow  to 
Kurz  Pacha. 

The  Sennaar  ambassador  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  offered  Mr.  Firkin  his 
snuff-box. 

Monday  came  at  length.  It  was  well 
known  that  we  were  all  going-— the 
Potiphars  and  the  rest  of  us.  Every  body 
had  spoken  of  the  difQculty  of  getting 
state-rooms  on  the  steamer  to  town,  ana 
hoped  we  had  spoken  in  time. 

"  I  have  written  and  secured  my  rooms," 
said  Mr.  Potiphar  to  every  body  he  met ; 
"  I  am  not  to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  my  dear 
sir,  it  isn't  my  way."  And  then  he 
marched  on,  Gauche  ]Boosey  said,  as  if  at 
least  both  sides  of  the  street  were  his 
way.    He's  changed  a  great  deal  lately. 

The  De  Families  'were  going  the  same 
day.  "  Hope  you've  secured  rooms,  De 
Fajnille."  said  Mr.  Potiphar  blandly  to  him. 

"  No,"  answered  he  shortly ;  "  no,  not 
yet ;  it  isn't  my  way ;  I  don't  mean  to 
give  myself  trouble  about  things.  I  don't 
bother ;  it  isn't  my  way." 

And  each  went  his  own  way  up  and 
down  the  street.  But  early  on  Monday 
afternoon  Mr.  De  Famille  and  his  family 
drove  toward  Fall  Biver. 

Monday  evening  the  Potiphars  and  the 
rest  of  us  went  to  the  wharf,  and  present- 
ly the  boat  came  up.  We  bundled  on 
board,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to  the 
office  Mr.  Potiphar  asked  for  the  keys  of 
his  rooms. 

« Why,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  « Mr.  De 
Famille  has  them.  He  came  on  board  at 
Fall  Biver  and  asked  for  your  ke^s,  as  if 
the  rooms  had  been  secui^ed  for  him." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  demanded 
Mr.  Potiphar. 

"  Oh !  ah  I  I  remember  now,"  said  Mr. ' 
Boosey,  "  I  saw  the  De  Families  all  getting 
into  a  carriage  for  a  little  drive,  as  Mr. 
De  F.  sai(^  about  two  o'clock  tlus  after- 
noon." 

Mr.  Potiphar  looked  like  a  thunder- 
storm. "  What  the  devil  does  it  mean  ?  " 
asked  he  of  the  clerk,  while  the  passengers 
hustled  him,  and  punched  him,  and  the 
hook  of  an  umbreUa-stick  caught  in  his 
cravat-knot  and  untied  it. 

"Send  up  immediately,  and  say  thai 
Mr.  Potiphar  wants  his  state-rooms,"  said 
he  to  the  clerk. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  messenger  returned 
and  said — 

"  Mr.  De  Famille's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Potiphar.  Mr.  De  Famille  and  his  family 
have  retired  for  the  night,  but  upon  arri- 
ving in  the  morning  he  wUl  explain  every 
thing  to  Mr.  Potiphar's  satisfaction." 

"  Jolly ! "  whispered  Mr.  Boosey,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  to  Mr.  Firkin,  on  whoae 
arm  I  was  leaning. 
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^' Are  joa  fond  of  the  Italian  Opera,  Mr. 
Potiphar  ?  "  inquired  Kurz  Pacha,  blandly. 

Mrs.  P.  sat  down  upon  a  settee  and 
looked  at  nothing. 

"  0  Patience !  do  yerify  the  quotation 
and  smile,'*  said  the  ambassador  to  her. 

**Its  a  mean  swindle,"  said  Mr.  Potiphar, 
^  111  have  satisfaction.  I'll  go  break  open 
the  door,"  and  he  started. 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  in  a  passion,"  said 
Mrs.  Potiphar,  *^  and  don't  be  a  fool.  Re- 
member that  the  De  Families  are  not 
people  to  be  insulted.  It  won't  do  to 
quarrel  with  the  De  Families." 

"Splendid!"  ejaculated  Kurz  Pacha. 

"  I'ye  no  doubt  he'll  explain  it  all  in 
the  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Potiphar. 
there's  some  mistake ;  why  not  be  cool 
about  it?  Beside,  Mr.  De  FamUle  is  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  requires  his  rest 
I  do  think  you're  positiyely  unchristian, 
Mr.  Potiphar.  The  idea  of  insulting  the 
De  Families ! " 

And  Mrs.  Potiphar  patted  her  little  feet 
upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  ladies'  cabin, 
where  we  were  all  collected. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Potiphar  mildly. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered 
she. 

We  had  an  awful  night.  It  was  worse 
than  any  night  at  sea.  Mrs.  P.  was  prop- 
ped up  in  one  comer  of  a  settee  and  I  m 
the  other,  and  when  I  was  fixed  comlbrt- 
ably  there  would  come  a  great  sea,  and 
the  boat  would  lurch,  and  I  hafl  to  disar- 
range my  position.  It  was  horrid.  But 
Mr.  Potiphar  was  yery  good  all  night 
He  kept  coming  to  see  if  Polly  wanted  any 
thing,  and  if  she  were  warm  enough,  and  u 
she  were  well.  Gauche  Boosey,  who  was 
on  the  floor  in  the  saloon,  said  he  saw  Mr. 
P.  crawl  up  softly  and  try  his  state-room 
door.  But  it  was  locked,  "  and  the  snor- 
ing of  old  De  Famille,  who  was  enjoying 
his  required  rest,"  said  he,  "  came  in  regu- 
lar broadsides  through  the  blinds." 

I  don't  know  how  Mr.  De  Famille  ex- 
plained. I  only  know  Mrs.  P.  charged 
old  Pot.,  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing. 

"There  are  some  people,  my  darling 
Caroline,"  she  said  to  me,  "  with  whom  it 
docs  not  do  to  quarrel.  It  isn't  christian 
to  quarrel.  I  can't  afibrd  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  the  De  Families." 

"  It  is  odd,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Kurz  Pacha 
to  Mrs.  P.,  as  we  were  sailing  down  the 
harbor  on  our  way  to  Europe,  and  talk- 
ing of  the  circumstance  of  the  state-rooms, 
"  it  is  so  odd  that  in  Sennaar,  where,  to 
be  sure,  ciyilization  has  scarcely  a  foot- 
hold— I  mean  such  ciyilization  as  you  en- 
ioy — that  this  proceeding  would  hayo 
been  called  dishonest  They  do  haye  the 
oddest  use  of  terms  in  Sennaar !    Why,  I 


remember  that  I  once  bought  a  sheep,  and 
as  it  was  coming  to  my  fold  in  charge  of 
my  shepherd,  a  man  in  a  mask  came  out 
of  a  wood  and  walked  away  with  the 
sheep,  and  appropriated  the  mutton  ch(^ 
to  his  own  family  uses.  And  those  sin- 
gular people  in  Sennaar  called  it  stealing ! 
Shall  1  eyer  get  through  laughing  at  them 
when  I  retimi  ?  There  ought  to  be  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  Sennaar.  Do  you  think 
the  Rey.  Cream  Cheese  would  go  ?  How 
gracefully  he  would  say:  ^  Benighted  bre- 
thren, in  my  country  when  a  man  buys  a 
sheep  or  a  state-room,  and  pays  money 
for  it,  and  another  man  appropriates  it,  de- 
priying  the  rightful  buyer  of  his  chops  and 
sleep,  what  does  the  buyer  do  ?  Does  he 
swear?  Does  he  rail?  Does  he  com- 
plain? Does  he  eyen  ask  for  the  cold 
pickings?  Not  at  all,  brethren ;  he  does 
none  of  these  things.  He  sends  Worces- 
tershire sauce  to  the  thief,  or  a  pillow  of 
poppies,  and  says  to  him — Friend,  all  of 
mine  is  thine,  and  all  of  thine  is  thy  own. 
This,  benighted  people  of  Sennaar,  is  the 
practice  of  a  Christian  people.  As  one  of 
our  great  poets  says — it  is  more  blessed 
to  giye  than  to  receiye.'  Think  jiow  deli- 
cately the  Key.  Cream  would  pat  his 
mouth  with  the  fine  cambric  handkerchief 
after  rounding  olf  such  a  homily!  He 
might  ask  you  and  Mrs.  Potiphar  to  ac- 
company him  as  examples  of  this  Chris- 
tian pitch  of  self-sacrifice.  On  the  whole, 
I  wouldn't  adyise  jon  to  go.  The  rude 
races  of  Sennaar  might  put  that  beautiful 
forgiyeness  of  yours  to  extraordinary 
proofs.    Holloa!  there's  a  sea!" 

We  were  dismally  sea-sick.  And  I 
cared  for  nothing  but  arriying.  Oh!  dear, 
I^think  I  would  eyen  haye  giyen  up  Paris, 
at  least  I  thought  so.  But,  oh!  how 
could  I  think  so !  Just  fancy  a  place 
where  not  only  your  own  maid  speaks 
French,  but  where  eyery  body,  the  porters, 
the  coachmen,  the  chambermaids,  can't 
speak  any  thing  else !  Where  the  yery 
beggars  beg,  and  the  commonest  people 
swear,  in  French !  Oh!  it's  inexpressibly 
deb'ghtful.  Why,  the  dogs  understand  it, 
and  the  horses — "  eyery  body,"  as  Kurs 
Pacha  said  to  me,  the  morning  after  our 
arriyal,  (for  ho  insisted  upon  coming,  4t 
was  such  a  freak,'  he  said,)  "eyery  body 
rolls  in  a  luxury  of  French,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  boarding-school  standard,  is 

happy." 

Eyery  body — but  poor  Mr.  Potiphar ! 

He  has  a  terrible  time  of  it 

When  we  arriyed  we  alighted  at  Men- 
rice's, — all  the  fiishionable  people  do,  at 
least  Gauche  Boosey  said  Lonl  Brougham 
did.  for  he  used  to  read  it  in  Gralignani, 
ana  I  suppose  it  is  fashionable  to  do  as 
Lord  Brougham  does.    D'Orsay  Firkin 
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sftid  that  the  Hotel  Bristol  was  more  ri- 
cherehe, 

"Do^  that  mean  cheaper? "inquired 
Mr.  Potiphar. 

Mr.  Firkin  looked  at  him  compassion- 
ately. 

"I  only  want,"  said  Mr.  Potiphar,  in  a 
kind  of  gasping  w^,  for  it  was  in  the  cars 
on  the  way  fi^m  Boulogne  to  Paris  that 
we  held  this  consultation,  '^  I  only  want 
to  go  where  there  is  somehody  who  can 
speak  English." 

'^  My  d^  sir,  there  are  commissionaires 
at  all  the  hotels  who  are  perfect  linguists," 
said  Mr.  Firkin  in  a  gentlemanly  manner* 

"  Oh !  dear  me ! "  said  Mr.  P.  wiping  his 
forehead  with  the  red  bandanna  that  he 
always  carries,  despite  Mrs.  P.,  "  what  ia 
a  commissionaire  ?  " 

"  An  interpreter,  a  doerone,"  said  Mr. 
Hrkin. 

"  A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  said 
Knrz  Pacha. 

"Kurz  Pacha,  do  you  speak  French  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  P.,  nerrously,  as  we  rolled 
along. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  he. 

"Oh!  dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Potiphar, 
looking  disconsolately  out  of  the  window. 

We  arriyed  soon  after. 

"  We  are  now  at  the  Zfamerc,"  said 
Mr.  Firkin. 

"What  do  we  do  there?"  asked  Mr. 
Potidhar. 

"  We  are  inspected,"  said  Mr.  Firkin. 

Mr.  Potiphar  drew  himself  up  with  a 
militaTy  air. 

We  alighted  and  walked  into  the  room 
where  all  the  baggage  was  arranged. 

"  Est'Ce  qu^il  y  a  quelqiie  chose  a  de- 
clarer?^ asked  an  officer,  addressing  Mr. 
Potiphar. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  did  you  say  1 " 
said  Mr.  P.,  looking  at  him. 

The  officer  smiled,  and  Kurz  Pacha  said 
something,  upon  which  he  bowed  and 
passed  on.  We  stepped  outside  upon  the 
pavement,  and  I  confess  that  even  I  could 
not  understand  every  thing  that  was  said 
^  the  crowd  and  the  coachmen.  But 
Elurz  Pacha  led  the  way  to  a  carriage, 
and  we  drove  off  to  Meurice's. 

"Its  awful,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Potiphar, 
panting. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel,  a  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Potiphar  said  he  was  sure  he 
was  a  gentleman,  from  a  remark  he  made 
— in  English)  came  bowing  out.  But  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened, 
Mr.  P.  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  holdins  the  door  shut  cried  out,  "Do 
you  speak  English  here  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk ;  and 
that  was  the  remark  that  so  pleased  Mr. 
Potiphar. 


My  room  was  next  to  the  Potiphars, 
and  I  heard  a  great  deal,  you  may  be  sure. 
I  didn't  mean  to,  but  I  couldn't  help  it 
The  next  morning,  when  they  were  about 
coming  down  I  heard  Polly  say — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Potiphar,  remember  if  you 
want  to  speak  of  your  room  it  is  nuTnero 
tpuUre-vingt  cinq,"  and  she  pronounced 
it  very  slowly.     "  Now  try,  ^Lr.  P." 

"  Oh !  dear  me.  Kattery  vang  sank," 
said  he. 

"  Very  good,"  answered  she ;  "  au  troir 
si^me;  that  means,  on  the  third  floor. 
Now  try." 

"0  tror — 0  trorsy — 0  trorsy — Oh  ! 
dear  me ! "  muttered  he  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

"  dme,"  said  Mrs.  P. 

"  Aim,"  said  he. 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  P. 

"  0  trorsyaim,"  said  he. 

"  That's  very  well,  indeed ! "  said  Mrs. 
Potiphar,  and  they  went  out  of  the  room. 
I  joined  them  in  the  hall,  and  we  ran  on 
before  Mr.  P.,  but  we  soon  heard  some 
one  speaking,  and  stopped. 

"  Monsieur  J  veut  it  prendre  un  com" 
missionaire  7  " 

"Kattery — vang — sank,"  replied  Mr. 
Potiphar,  with  great  empliasis. 

"  Comment  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"  0  tror — 0  tror — Oh  !  Polly — seeaim 
— seeaim  ! "  returned  Mr.  P. 

"  You  speak  English  ?  "  said  the  com- 
missionaire. 

"Why!  good  God!  do  you?"  asked 
Mr.  P.,  with  astonishment. 

"  I  speaks  every,  languages,  sare,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "and  we  will  use  the 
English,  if  you  please.  But  Monsieur 
speaks  tr^  bien  the  French  language." 

"  Are  you  speaking  English  now  ? "  • 
asked  Mr.  Potiphar. 

The  commissionaire  answered  him  that 
he  was, — and  Mr.  P.  thrust  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  commissionaire  and 
said — 

"  My  dear  sir,  if  you  are  disengaged  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  accom- 
pany me  in  my  walks  through  the  town.' 

" Mr.  Potiphar ! "  said  Polly,  "come ! " 

"  Coming,  my  dear,"  answered  he,  as 
he  approached  with  the  commissionaire^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  P.  winked  and 
frowned.  Her  husband  would  not  take 
hints.  So  taking  his  other  arm,  and  wish- 
ing the  commissionaire  good  morning,  she 
tried  to  draw  him  away.  But  he  clung 
to  his  companion  and  said, 

"  Polly,  this  gentleman  speaks  English.*' 

"  Don't  keep  his  arm,"  whispered  she  j 
"  he  is  only  a  servant." 

"  Servant,  indeed !  "  said  he ;  "  you 
should  have  heard  him  speak  French,  and 
you  see  how  gentlemanly  he  is." 
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It  was  some  time  before  P0II7  was  able 
to  make  her  husband  comprehend  the 
case. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  at  length;  «OhI  I 
onderstand." 

All  our  first  days  were  full  of  such  little 
mistakes.  Kurz  Pacha  came  rwilarly  to 
see  us,  and  laughed  more  than  I  ever  saw 
him  laugh  before.  The  joung  men  were 
away  a  great  deal,  which  was  hardly  kind. 
But  they  said  they  must  call  upon  their 
old  acquaintances ;  and  Polly  and  I  ex- 
pected every  day  to  be  called  upon  by  their 
lady  friends." 

"  It's  yery  odd  that  the  friends  of  these 

mng  men  don't  call  upon  us,"  said  Mrs. 
^otiphar  to  Kurz  Pacha ;  "  it  would  be 
only  civil." 

Thfe  ambassador  laughed  a  good  deal  to 
himself)  and  then  answered, 

"  But  they  are  not  visiting  ladies." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Firkin,"  replied  he. 

So,  when  we  saw  them  next,  Mrs.  P. 
said, 

"  Mr.  Firkin,  I  remember  you  used  to 
tell  me  of  the  pleasant  circles  in  which 
you  visited  in  Paris,  and  how  much  su- 
perior French  society  is  to  American." 

"Infinitely  superior,"  replied  Mr.  Firkin. 

"  Much  more  spirituel^^^  said  Mr.  Boo- 
sey. 

'•"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar,  ^^we  are 
going  to  stay  only  a  short  time  to  be  sure, 
but  we  should  like  very  much  to  see  a 
'   little  good  society." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Fu-kin. 

"  Oh !  yes,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Boosey ; 
and  the  comers  of  his'  eyelids  twitched. 

"Perhaps  you  might  suggest  that  you 
have  some  friends  staying  in  town,"  said 
Mrs.  P.  "  You  know  we're  all  intimate 
oiough  for  that" 

"  Yes — oh,  yes."  said  Mr.  FirkiiL  slow- 
ly ;  "  but  the  trutn  is,  it's  a  little  awkward. 
These  ladies  are  kind  enough  to  receive 
us ;  but  to  ask  favors  of  them,  is,  you  see, 
different," 

"Oh!  yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Boosey; 
"  to  ask  favors  of  them  is  a  very  different 
thing."  and  his  eyes  really  glistened. 

"  These  are  ladies  you  see.  dear  Mrs. 
Potiphar,"  said  Kurz  Pacha,  "  who  don't 
grant  favors." 
%  "  But  still,"  continued  Mr.  Firkin,  "  if 
you  only  wanted  to  see  them,  you  know, 
and  be  able  to  say  at  home  that  you  knew 
Madaine  la  Marquise  So-and-so,  and 
Madame  la  Comtesse  So-and-so,  and  de- 
scribe their  dresses,  why  we  can  manage 
it  well  enough ;  for  we  are  engaged  to  a 
little  party  at  the  opera  this  evening  with 
the  Countess  de  Papillen  and  Madame 
Oasta  Diva,  two  of  the  best  known  ladies 
in  Paris.    But  they  never  visit" 


"  How  superbly  exclusive ! "  said  Mr& 
Potiphar;  "I  wonder  how  that  would  do 
at  home !  However,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  general  air  and  the  toilette,  you 
know.  If  we  were  going  to  pass  the 
whole  winter  I  would  know  them  of  course. 
But  things  are  different  where  vou  stay 
so  short  a  time.    Eh,  Kurz  Pac&i  ?  " 

"Yery  different  madame.  But  you 
are  quite  right  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines;  use  your  eyes  if  you  can't  use 
your  tongue.  Eyes  are  great  auxiliaries, 
you  can  use  the  tongue  afWward.  You've 
no  idea  how  well  you  can  talk  about 
French  sodety  if  you  only  go  to  the  opera 
with  a  friend  who  knows  people,  and  to 
your  banker's  soirees.  If  you  choose  to 
read  a  little  of  Balzac,  besi<k,  your  know- 
ledge will  be  complete." 

Sk)  we  agreed  to  go  to  the  opera.  We 
passed  the  days  shopping,  and  driviii^  in 
the  Baia  de  Boulogne.  Sometimes  the 
young  men  went  with  us,  and  D'Orsay 
Firkin  confided  to  me  one  of  his  adven- 
tures, which  was  very  romantic  You 
know  how  handsome  he  is,  and  how  ex- 
cessively gentlemanly,  and  how  the  girls 
were  all  in  love  with  him  last  winter  at 
home.  Now  you  needn't  say  that  I  was, 
for  you  know  better.  I  hked  him  as  a 
friend.  But  he  told  me  that  he  had  often 
seen  a  ^rl  in  one  of  the  shops  on  ^ 
Boulevaras  watching  him  very  closely. 
He  never  passed  hy,  but  she  always  saw 
him,  and  looked  so  earnestly  at  him,  that 
at  length  he  thought  he  would  saunter 
carelessly  into  the  ^op,  and  ask  for  some 
trifle.  The  moment  he  entered  she  fixed 
her  eyes  full  upon  him,  and  he  says  they 
were  large  and  lustrous,  and  a  little 
mournful  in  expression.  But  he  scarcely 
looked  at  her,  and  asked  at  the  opposite 
counter  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  He  tried 
them  on,  and  in  the  mirror  behind  the 
counter,  he  saw  the  girl  still  watching 
him.  After  lingering  for  some  time,  and 
locddng  at  every  thing  but  the  girl,  he 
sauntered  slowly  out  again,  whUe  her 
eyes,  he  said,  grew  evidently  more  mourn- 
ful as  she  saw  him  leave  without  looking 
at  her.  Daily,  for  a  week  afterward,  he 
walked  by  the  door,  and  she  was  always 
watching  and  looking  after  him  with  the 
most  eager  interest  Mr.  Firkin  did  not 
say  he  was  sorry  for  the  little  French 
girl,  but  I  know  that  he  really  felt  so. 
These  men,  that  every  woman  falls  in  love 
with,  are  generous,  I  have  always  found. 
And  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  con- 
fided this  little  affair  to  me,  except  for  the 
very  intimate  terms  upon  which  we  are ; 
for  I  have  heard  him  say  (speaking  of 
other  men),  that  nothing  was  meaner 
than  for  a  man  to  tell  of  lus  conquests. 

"  Well,  the  affidr  went  on,  he  says,  for 
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some  days  longer.  He  was,  at  the  time, 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  Countess 
de  Papillon,  but  often  from  the  window 
of  her  carriage  he  has  remarked  the 
joung  girl  pensiyely  watching  him,  as  she 
stretdied  gloves  or  tied  cravats  around  the 
necks  of  customers.  At  length  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  matter  up,  as  he 
called  it,  and  so  marched  into  the  shop 
one  day,  and  going  straight  toward  the 
moumAil  eyes,  he  asked  for  a  pair  of 
gloves.  Mr.  Fh-kin  says  the  French 
women  are  so  perfectly  trained  to  conceal 
their  emotions,  that  she  did  not  betray, 
by  any  trembling,  or  turning  pale,  or 
summering,  the  profound  interest  she  felt 
for  him,  but  quietly  looked  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  what  Mr.  Firkin  called  "  a  strain 
of  siren  sweetness,"  asked  what  number 
he  wore.  He  replied  with  his  French 
esprit,  as  Kurz  Pacha  calls  it,  that  he 
thought  the  size  of  her  hand  was  about 
right  for  him ;  upon  which  she  smiled  in 
the  most  bewitchmg  manner,  and  bringing 
out  a  large  box  of  gloves,  selected  a  pair 
of  an  exquisite  nttance  as  the  French  say, 
vou  know,  and  asking  him  to  put  out  his 
hand,  she  proceeded  to  fit  the  glove  to  it, 
herself.  Mr.  Firkin  remarked  that  as  she 
did  so,  she  would  raise  her  eyes  to  his 
whenever  she  found  it  necessary  to  press 
his  fingers  harder  than  usual,  and  when 
he  thought  the  glove  was  fairly  on,  she 
kept  pulling  it  down,  and  smoothing  it ; 
and  finally  taking  his  hand  between  both 
of  hers,  she  brought  the  glove  together, 
button^  it,  and  said,  '  Monsieur  has  such 
a  delicate  hand,'  and  smiled  sweetly. 

Mr.  Firkin  said  he  bought  an  astonishing 
number  of  gloves  that  morning,  and  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  wanted  cravats. 
Fortunately  the  new  styles  had  just  come 
in,  Marie  said  (for  ho  had  discovered  her 
name),  and  she  opened  a  dazzling  array 
of  silks  and  satins,  and  asking  him  to  re- 
move his  neckcloth,  she  wound  her  hand 
in  a  beautiful  Silk,  and  throwing  her  arms, 
for  a  little  moment,  quite  around  his  neck, 
she  tied  it  in  front;  her  little  hands 
sometimes  hitting  his  chin.  Then  taking 
him  by  the  hand  she  led  him  to  a  mirror, 
in  which  he  might  survey  the  effect,  while 
she  stood  behind  him  looking  into  the 
mirror  over  his  shoulder,  her  head  really 
quite  close  to  his,  and  in  her  enthusiasm 
about'  the  set  of  the  cravat,  having  for- 
gotten to  take  her  hand  out  of  his.  He 
stood  a  great  while  before  that  mirror,  try- 
ing to  discover  if  it  really  was  a  becoming 
tie.  He  said  he  never  found  so  much 
di£Sculty  in  deciding.  But  Marie  decided 
every  thing  for  him,  and  laid  aside  piles  of 
cravats,  and  gloves,  and  fancy  buttons, 
and  charms,  until  he  was  quite  dizzy,  and 
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found  he  hadn't  money  enough  in  his 
pocket  to  pay. 

^  It  is  nothing,'  said  the  trustful  Marie, 
■  'Monsieur  will  call  again.'  Touched  by 
her  confidence  he  has  called  several  times 
since,  and  never  escapes  vnthout  paying 
fifty  firancs  or  so.  Marie  says  the  ^  Afe^ 
neura  Americains  are  princes.  They 
never  have  smaller  change  than  a  Napo- 
leon, and  they  are  not  only  the  most 
regal  of  customers  but  the  most  polite  of 
gentlemen.'  Mr.  Firkin  says  he  has  often 
seen  Frenchmen  watching  him,  as  lie  stood 
in  the  shop,  with  the  most  quizzical  ex- 
pression, and  once  or  twice  he  has  thought 
he  heara  suppressed  laughter  firom  a  group 
of  the  other  girls  and  tne  French  gentle- 
men. But  it  was  a  mistake,  for  when  h« 
turned,  the  Frenchmen  had  the  politest 
expression,  and  the  girls  were  very  busy 
with  the  goods.  Poor  French  gentlemen ! 
how  they  must  be  annoyed  to  see  for- 
eigners carrying  off  not  only  all  the  gloves, 
but  all  the  smUes  of  the  beautiful  Maries. 
It  is  really  pleasant  to  see  Gauche  Boosey 
and  D'Orsay  Firkin  promenade  on  the 
Boulevards.  They  are  more  superbly 
dressed  than  any  body  else.  They  have 
such  coats,  and  trowsers,  and  waistcoats, 
and  boots, — "  always  looking,"  says  Kurs 
Pacha,  "as  if  they  came  into  a  large  for- 
tune last  evening,  and  were  anxious  to 
advertise  the  fact  this  morning."  Even 
the  boys  in  the  streets  turn  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Boosey  always  buys  the  pattern 
shirts,  and  woollen  morning  dresses,  and 
fiincy  coats  that  hang  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. "  Then,"  he  says,  "  I  am  sure  of 
being  at  the  height  of  the  fashion."  Mr. 
Firlon  is  more  quiet.  The  true  gentle- 
man, he  says,  is  known  by  the  absence 
of  every  thmg  pronance.  "  He  is  a  very 
true  gentleman,  then,"  even  Kurz  Pacha 
says,  "  for  I  have  never  found  any  thing 
prononcS  in  Mr.  D'Orsay  Firkin."  The 
JPacha  tells  a  good  story  of  them.  "  The 
week  after  their  arrival  Mr.  B.  appeared 
in  a  suit  of  great  splendor.  It  was  a  very 
remarkable  coat,  and  waistcoat  covered 
with  gilt  sprigs,  and  an  embroidered  shirt 
bosom,  altogether  a  fine  coronation  suit 
for  the  king  of  the  Cannibal  islands.  Mr. 
Firkin,  as  usual,  was  rigorously  gentle- 
manly, m  the  quiet  way.  They  walked  f 
together  up  the  Boulevards,  Mr.  B.  flashing 
in  the  sun,  and  Mr.  F.  sombre  as  a  sha- 
dow. The  whole  world  turned  to  remark 
the  extreme  gorgeousness  of  Mr.  Boosey's 
attire,  which  was  peculiar  even  in  Paris. 
At  first  that  ornament  of  society  rather 
enjoyed  it,  but  such  universal  attention 
became  a  little  wearisome,  and  at  length 
annoying.  Finally  Mr.  Boosey  could  ei>- 
dure  it  no  longer,  and  turning  round  h« 
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stopped  Mr.  Firkin,  and  looking  at  him 
from  top  to  toe,  remarked,  ^  Reidly  I  see 
nothing  so  peculiar  in  your  dress  that 
the  whole  town  should  stop  to  stare  at 
jou.'  Mr.  Boosey  is  a  man  of  great  dis- 
crimination," concluded  the  ambassador. 

He  went  with  us  to  the  opera,  where 
we  were  to  see  the  Countess  de  rapillon 
and  Madame  Casta  Diva.  The  house  was 
full,  and  the  young  gentlemen  had  told 
us  where  to  look  for  their  box.  Mrs. 
Potiphar  had  made  Mr.  P.  as  presentable 
as  possible,  and  begged  the  Sennaar  min- 
ister to  see  that  Mr.  P.  did  not  talk  too 
loud,  nor  go  to  sleep,  nor  offend  the  pro- 
prietors in  any  way;  especially  to  cut  off 
all  his  attempts  at  speaking  French.  She 
had  hired  the  most  expensive  box. 

'^  People  respect  money,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Potiphar  to  me. 

''  But  not  always  its  owners,  my  dear," 
vviiispered  Kurz  Pacha  in  my  other  ear. 

When  we  entered  the  box  all  the  glasses 
in  the  house  were  levelled  at  us.  Mrs. 
Potiphar  gayly  seated  herself  in  the  best 
seat,  nodding  and  chatting  with  the  am- 
bassador; her  diamonds  glittering,  her 
brocade  glistening,  her  &n  waving,  while 
I  slipped  into  the  seat  opposite,  and  Mr. 
Potiphar  stood  behind  me  in  a  dazzling 
expanse  of  white  waistcoat,  and  his  glass 
in  his  eye  as  Mrs.  P.  had  taught  him. 

"A  very  successful  entree^^  whispered 
the  Padia  to  Mrs.  P.  ^^  I  shall  give  out  to 
my  friends  that  it  is  the  heiress  presump- 
tive of  the  Camanchees." 

'*  No,  really ;  what  is  the  Camanchees  ?  " 
said  Poily,  levelling  her  glass  all  around 
the  house,  and  laughing,  and  talking,  and 
mstling,  as  if  she  were  very,  very  happy. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  fresh  volley  of 
glasses  toward  our  box,  and,  to  our  per- 
iect  dismay,  we  turned  and  saw  that  Mr. 
Potiphar  had  advanced  to  the  front,  and 
having  put  down  his  eye-glass,  had  taken 
out  his  old,  round,  silver-barrea  spectacles, 
and  was  deliberately  wiping  them  with 
that  great  sheet  of*  a  hideous  red  ban- 
danna, ''preparatory  to  an  exhaustive 
sorvey  of  the  house,"  whispered  Kurz 
Pacha  to  me. 

Mrs.  P.  wouldn't  betray  any  emotion, 
but  still  smiling,  she  hissed  to  him,  under 
ber  breath : 
t  "Mr.  P.  get  back  this  minute.  Don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Afatff,  nunuieur^ 
c^est  vraimerU  charmant," 

The  latter  sentence  was  addressed  with 
smiles  to  the  ambassador,  as  she  saw  that 
the  neighbor  in  the  next  box  was  list<m- 
iog. 

"It's  uncommonly  warm,"  said  Mr. 
Potiphar  in  a  loud  tone,  as  he  wiped  his 
tnehead  with  the  bandanna. 

"Yes,  I  observe  that  Mrs.  Potiphar  b^ 


trays  the  heat  in  her  face,"  said  the 
Pacha,  "  which,  however,  is  merely  a  be- 
coming carnation,  madame,"  concluded  he^ 
sinking  his  voice,  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

Ai  that  moment  in  the  box  opposite  I 
saw  our  friends,  Mr.  Boosey  and  Mr.  Fir- 
kin. By  their  sides  sat  two  such  hand- 
some women !  They  wore  a  great  quan- 
tity of  jewelry,  and  had  the  easiest,  most 
smiling  faces  you  ever  saw.  They  entered 
making  a  great  noise,  and  I  coi^ld  see  that 
the  modesty  of  our  friends  kept  them  in 
the  rear.  For  they  seemed  almost  afraid 
of  being  seen. 

"I  like  that,"  said  Kurz  Pacha;  ''it 
shows  that  such  stem  republicans  don't 
intend  ever  to  appear  delighted  with  the 
smiles  of  nobility." 

"The  largest  one  is  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise Casta  Diva,"  sud  Mrs.  Potiphar, 
scanning  them  carefully,  "  I  know  her  by 
her  patrician  air.  What  %  splendid  thing 
blood  is,  to  be  sure  I " 

She  gave  herself  several  minutes  to 
study  the  toilette  of  the  lady,  while  I 
looked  at  the  vounger  lady,  Countess  de 
Papillon,  who  had  all  kinds  of  little  flut- 
tering ends  of  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  scal- 
lops, and  ruffles,  and  was  altogether  so 
stylish ! 

"I  soe  now  where  Mr.  Firkin  gets  his 
elegant  manners,"  said  Mrs.  Potiphar;  '*it 
is  a  great  privilege  for  young  Americans 
to  be  admitted  familiarly  into  such  society. 
I  now  understand  better  the  tone  of  their 
conversation  when  they  refer  to  the  French 
salons." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madame,"  answered  the 
Pacha,  "this  is  indeed  making  the  best 
of  one's  opportunities.  This  is  well  worth 
coming  to  Europe  for.  It  is,  in  fact,  for 
this  that  Europe  is  chiefly  valuable  to  an 
American,  as  the  experience  of  an  observer 
shows.  Paris  is,  notoriously,  the  great 
centre  of  historiad  and  romantic  interest 
To  be  sure  Italy,  Home,  Switzerland,  and 
Qermany, — ^yes,  and  even  England,  nave 
some  few  objects  of  interest  and  attention. 
But  the  really  great  things  of  Europe,  the 
superior  interests,  are  all  in  Paris.  Wh^, 
just  reflect  Here  is  the  Cctfi  de  Parts^ 
the  Troia  Freres  and  the  Alaison  Doree, 
I  don't  think  you  can  get  such  dinners 
elsewhere.  Then,  there  is  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  Comic  Opera,  and  now  and 
then  the  Italian — I  rather  think  that  is 
good  music.  Are  there  any  such  theatres 
as  the  Vaudeville^  the  Varietes,  and  the 
Monianner^  where  there  is  the  most 
dexterous  balancing  on  the  edge  of  de- 
cency, that  ever  you  saw;  and  when  the 
balance  is  lost,  as  it  id  ways  is,  at  least  a 
dozen  times  every  evening,  the  applause 
is  tremendous,  showing  that  the  audience 
have  such  a  subtle  sense  of  propriety  that 
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thej  can  detect  the  slightest  demtion 
from  the  right  line.  Is  there  not  the 
Louvre^  where,  if  there  is  not  the  best 
picture  of  a  single  great  artist,  there  are 
good  specimens  of  all?  Will  you  please 
to  show  me  such  a  promenade  as  the 
Boulevards,  such  fdtes  as  those  of  the 
Champa  Elysees,  such  shops  as  those  of 
the  Passages,  and  the  Palais  Royal  7 
Above  all,  jnll  you  indicate  to  such  stu- 
dents of  mankind  as  Mr.  Boosey,  Mr. 
Firkin,  and  I — a  city  more  abounding  in 
piquant  little  women,  with  eyes,  and  coif- 
fures, and  toilettes,  and  je  tie  sais  quoi, 
enough  to  make  Diogenes  a  dandy,  to  ob- 
taia  Qieir  favor  1  I  think,  dear  madame. 
you  would  be  troubled  to  do  it.  Ana 
while  these  things  are  Paris,  while  we 
are  sure  of  an  illimitable  allowance  of  all 
this  in  the  gay  capital,  we  do  right  to  re- 
main here.  Let  who  will,  sadden  in 
mouldy  old  Borne,  or  luxuriate  in  the 
orange-groves  of  Sorrento  and  the  south, 
or  wander  among  the  ruins  of  the  most 
marvellous  of  empires,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  art  of  the  highest  human  genius, 
or  float  about  the  canals  of  Venice,  or  woo 
the  Yenus  and  the  Apollo ;  and  learn  from 
the  silent  lips  of  Ihose  teachers  a  lore 
sweeter  than  the  French  novelists  impart ; 
— ^let  who  will,  climb  the  tremendous  Alps, 
and  feel  the  sublimity  of  Switzerland  as 
he  rises  from  the  sunmier  of  Italian  lakes 
and  vineyards  to  the  winter  of  the  glaciers, 
or  makes  the  tour  of  all  climates  in  a  day 
by  descending  those  mountains  towai^ 
the  south ; — let  those  who  care  for  it,  ex- 
plore in  Germany  the  sources  of  modem 
history,  and  the  remote  beginnings  of  the 
American  spirit ;  ours  be  the  Boulevards, 
the  demoiselles,  the  operas,  and  the  un- 
equalled dinners.  Decency  requires  that 
we  should  see  Bome,  and  climb  an  Alp. 
We  will  devote  a  summer  week  to  the 
one,  and  a  winter  month  to  the  other. 
They  will  restore  us  renewed  and  re- 
freshed for  the  manly,  generous,  noble^ 
and  useful  life  we  lead  in  Paris.*' 

"Admirably  said,"  returned  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar,  who  had  been  studying  the  ladies 
opposite  while  the  Pacha  was  speaking. 
"  but  a  little  bit  prosy,"  she  whispered 
to  me. 

It  would  charm  you  to  hear  how  intelli- 
gently Mrs.  P.  speaks  about  French  so- 
ciety, since  that  evening  at  the  opera. 
When  we  return,  you  will  find  how  ao- 
comfdished  she  is.  We've  been  here  only 
a  few  weeks,  and  we  already  know  all  the 
fiishionable  shops,  and  a  little  more  French, 
and  we  go  to  the  confectioners,  and  eat 
savarins  every  morning  at  12,  and  we 
drive  in  the  Bois^de  BoiUogne  in  the  after- 
noon, and  we  dine  splendidly,  and  in  the 
evening  we  go  to  the  opera  or  a  theatre. 


To  be  sure  we  don't  have  much  societj 
beside  our  own  party.  But  then  the  shoj^ 
g^ls  point  out  the  distinguished  women 
to  Mrs.  Potiphar,  so  that  she  can  point 
them  out  when  we  drive, — and  our 
banker  calls  and  keeps  us  up  in  gossip ;  and 
Mrs.  Potiphar's  maid,  Addle,  is  inesti- 
mable in  furnishing  information,  and  Mr, 
Potiphar  gets  a  great  deal  out  of  his  com- 
missionaire, and  goes  about  studying  his 
Galignani's  Guide,  and  frequents  the 
English  Beading  Boom,  where,  I  am  told, 
he  makes  himself  a  little  conspicuous 
when  he  finds  that  Englishmen  won'i 
talk,  by  saying  '*  Oh !  dear  me  1 "  and 
wiping  his  face  with  a  bandanna.  He 
usually  opens  his  advances  by  making 
sure  of  an  Englishman,  and  saying,  "  Bon 
matin, — but,  perhaps,  sir,  you  don't  speak 
French." 

"You  evidently  do  not,  sir,"  replied  one 
gentleman. 

"No  sir;  you're  right  there,"  answered 
Mr.  P.  But  he  couldn't  get  another  word 
from  his  companion. 

In  this  delightful  round  the  weeks 
glide  by. 

"  You  must  be  enjoying  yourselves  im- 
mensely," says  the  Pacha.  "  You  under- 
stand hfe,  my  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar.  Here 
you  are,  speaking  very  little  French,  in  a 
city  where  the  language  is  an  atmosphercL 
and  where  you  are  in  no  sense  acclimated 
until  you  can  speak  it  fluently — with  all 
French  life  shut  out  from  you — ^living  in 
a  hotel — cheated  by  butcher,  baker,  and 
candlestick-maker — agoing  to  hear  plays 
that  you  imperiectly  understand — ^to  an 
opera  where  you  know  nobody,  and  where 
your  box  is  filled  with  your  own  country- 
men, who  are  delightful,  indeed,  but  whom 
you  didn't  come  to  Paris  to  sec—con- 
stantly buying  a  hundred  things  because 
they  are  pretty^  and  because  you  are  in 
Paris— entirely  ignorant,  and  quite  as  care- 
less, of  the  historical  interests  of  the  city,  of 
the  pictures,  of  the  statues,  and  buildings- 
surrounded  by  celebrities  of  all  kinds,  of 
whom  you  never  heard,  and  therefore 
lose  the  opportunity  of  see|ng  them, — 
in  &ct,  paying  the  most  extravagant  price 
for  every  thing,  and  purchasing  only  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  Paris — ^why,  who 
ought  to  be  happy,  and  considered  to  be 
having  a  fine  time  of  it,  if  you  are  not  1 
How  naturally  you  will  sigh  for  all  this 
when  you  return,  and  recur  to  Paris  as 
the  culmination  of  human  bliss !  Here's 
my  honored  Potiphar,  who  has  this  morn- 
ing been  taken  to  a  darkened  room  in  a 
grand  old  house,  in  a  lonely,  aristocratic 
street ;  and  there  a  picture-agent  has 
shown  him  a  splendid  Nicolas  Potissin, 
painted  in  his  prime  for  the  family,  whose 
heir  in  reduced  circumstances  must  now 
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part  with  it  at  a  tearful  sacrifice.  Hon- 
ored P.'s  friend,  the  commissionaire,  in- 
terprets this  story,  while  the  agent  stands 
sadly  meditating  the  sacrifice  with  which 
his  dutv  acquaints  him.  He  informs  the 
good  P.  through  the  friendly  commis- 
sionaire, that  he  has  been  induced  to  offer 

4 

him  the  picture,  not  only  because  all 
Americans  have  so  fine  a  taste  (as 
his  experience  has  proved  to  him)  in 
paintings,  nor  because  they  are  so  much 
more  trul^  munificent  than  the  nobility  of 
other  nations,  but  because  the  heir  in  re- 
duced circumstances  wishes  to  think  of 
the  picture  as  entirely  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  bein^  seen  in  France, 
ramily  pride,  which  is  almost  crushed  in 
disposing  of  so  great  and  valued  a  work, 
would  be  entirely  quenched,  if  the  sale 
were  to  be  known,  and  the  picture  recog- 
nized elsewhere.  Monsieur  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  will  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  under  such  circumstances. 
The  commissionaire  and  the  picture-agent 
therefore  preserve  a  profound  silence,  and 
my  honored  friend  feels  for  his  red  ban- 
danna, and  is  not  comfortable  in  the  lonely 
old  house,  with  the  picture  and  the  people. 
The  agent  says  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  owner  to  visit  the  picture  about  that 
very  hour,  to  hear  what  chance  there  is 
for  its  sale.  If  this  knock  should  be  he, 
it  'would  not  be  very  remarkable.  The 
heir  enters.  He  has  a  very  heavy  mous* 
tache,  dark  hair,  and  a  slightly  Hebrew 
cast  of  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Potiphar  is  introduced.  The  heir 
contemplates  the  picture  sadly,  and  he 
and  the  agent  point  out  its  beauties  to 
each  other.  In  fine,  my  honored  Potiphar 
buys  the  work  of  art  To  any  one  else, 
of  course,  in  France,  for  instance,  the  price 
should  be  ten  thousand  firancs.  But  the 
French  and  the  Americans  have  fruter- 
nized ;  a  thousand  francs  shall  be  deducted. 

"You  see  clearly  it's  <^uite  worth  while 
coming  to  Paris  to  do  this,  because,  I  sup- 
pose, £here  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
artists  at  home  who  could  paint  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  good  a  picture  £:>r  a  quar- 
ter of  the  price.  But  you,  dearest  Mrs. 
P.,  who  know  all  about  pictures,  natur- 
ally don't  want  American  pictures  in  your 
house,  any  more  ^han  you  want  any  thing 
alse  American  there. 

"  My  young  firiends  and  allies,  Messrs. 
Boosey,  Firkin,  and  Croesus,  say  that  they 
oome  to  Paris  to  see  the  world.  They  get 
the  words  wrong,  you  know.  They  come 
that  the  world  (that  is,  their  world  at 
home, )  may  not  see  them.  To  accompany 
Mesdames  de  Papillon  and  Casta  Diva  to 
the  opera,  then  to  return  to  beautifully 
furnished  apartments  to  sup,  and  to  pro- 
long the  entertainment  until  morning,  is 


what  those  charming  youths  mean  whec 
they  say  ^  see  the  world.'  To  attend  at 
that  reunion  of  the  Haul  Tbn,  Monaeur 
Celarius'  dancing  academy,  is  to  see  good 
society  in  Paris,  after  the  manner  of 
those  dashing  men  of  the  world. — 
It's  amusing  enough,  and  it's  innocent 
enough,  in  its  way.  They  won't  go  voy 
far.  They'll  spend  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  nothing.  They'll  be  plucked  at  gam- 
ing-houses. They'll  be  quietly  laughed 
at  by  Mesdames  de  Papillon  and  Casta 
Diva,  and  the  male  friends  of  those  ladies 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  lavish  bounty 
of  our  young  Croesuses  and  firkins. 
They'll  swagger  a  good  deal,  and  take 
airs,  and  come  home  and  indulge  in  foreign 
habits,  now  grown  indispensable.  They 
will  pronounce  upon  the  female  toilette, 
and  upon  the  gantier  le  plus  comme  il 
fatU,  in  Paris.  They  will  beg  your  pardon 
for  expressing  a  little  phrase  in  French — 
to  which,  really,  the  English  is  inadequate. 
They  will  have,  necessarily,  the  foreign 
air.  Some  of  them  will  settle  away  into 
business  men,  and  be  very  exemplary. 
Others  will  return  to  Paris,  as  moths  to 
the  light,  asserting  that  the  only  place  for 
a  gentleman  to  live  agreeably,  to  indulge 
his  tastes,  and  get  the  most  for  his  money, 
is  Paris — which  is  strictly  true  of  sudi 
gentlemen  as  they.  A  view  of  life  that 
starts  from  the  dinner-table,  inevitably 
selects  Paris  for  its  career.  For,  obviousr 
ly,  if  you  have  to  dine  well  you  must  live 
where  there  is  good  cooking. 

^'Tou  are  rather  worse  off  than  the 
young  men,  Mrs.  P. ;  because  you  are 
necessarily  so  much  more  confined 
to  the  house.  Unless,  indeed,  you  imi- 
tate Mrs.  Yite,  who  goes  wherever  the 
gentlemen  go,  and  who  is  famous  as 
L? Amiricaine.  If  you  like  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  can  do  as  much  of  it  as  you 
please.  It  will  always  surround  you  with 
a  certain  kind  of  man, — and  withdraw 
from,  your  society  a  certain  kind  of  woman, 
and  a  certain  kind  of  respect. 

"  To  conclude  my  sermon,  ladies,  Europe 
is  a  charmed  name  to  Americans,  because 
in  Europe  are  the  fountains  of  all  our 
education  and  training.  History  is  the 
story  of  the  other  hemisphere ;  the  ruins 
of  empires,  arts,  and  civilizations  are  there. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  use  in  living  at  all, 
which  I  am  far  from  asserting,  is  it  worth 
while  to  get  nothing  out  of  Europe  but  a 

S'olonged  supper  with  Madame  Casta 
iva,  or  a  wardrobe  of  all  the  charming 
dresses  in  Paris,  and  a  facility  of  scandal 
which  has  all  the  wickedness  and  none  of 
the  wit,  of  the  finest  Frenchwoman  ?  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  preaching, 
but  the  text  was  iJtogether  too  pregnant" 
And  so  Kurz  Pacha  whirled  out  of  the 
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room,  humming  a  waltz  of  Strauss.  He 
has  heard  of  his  recall  to  Sennaar  since 
he  has  been  here — and  we  shall  hear 
nothing  more  of  him.  We,  too,  leave  Paris 
in  a  few  days  for  home,  and  you  will  not 
hear  from  us  again.  Mrs.  Potiphar  has 
been  as  busy  as  possible  getting  up  the 
greatest  variety  of  dresses.  You  will  see 
that  she  has  not  been  to  Paris  for  nothing. 
Kurz  Pacha  asked  us  if  we  had  been  to 
the  Louvre  where  the  great  pictures  are. 
But  when  I  inquired  if  there  were  any  of 
Mr.  Dusseldorf 's  there,  and  he  said  no. 
why,  of  course,  as  he  is  my  favorite,  ana 
I  know  more  of  his  worlds  than  I  do  of 
any  others,  I  didn't  go.  There  are  some 
very  pretty  things  there,  Mr.  Boosey  says. 
But  ladies  have  no  time  for  such  matters. 
Do  you  know,  the  other  evening  we  went 
to  the  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  and  oh,  it  was 
splendid.  There  were  one  duke,  and  three 
marquesses,  and  a  great  many  counts, 
presented  to  me.  They  all  said,  "  It's 
charming,  this  evening;"  and  I  said, "  Very 
charming  indeed."     W  asn't  it  nice  ? 

But  you  should  have  seen  Mrs.  Potiphar 
when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  spoke  to 
her.  You /know  what  a  great  man  he  is, 
and  what  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  and 
how  pure,  and  noble,  and  upright  his  pri- 
vate character  and  career  have  been ;  and 
how,  as  Kurz  Pacha  said,  he  is  radiant 
with  royalty,  and  honors  every  body  to 
whom  he  speaks.  Well,  Mrs.  P.  was 
presented,  and  sank  almost  to  the  ground 
m  her  reverence.  But  she  actually  trem- 
bled with  delight  when  the  Emperor 
said: 

"  Madame,  I  remember  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  the  beautiful  city  of  New- 
York." 

I  am  sure  the  Empress  Eugenie  would 
have  been  jealous,  could  she  have  heard 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  said.    Wasn't  it 


afiEable  in  such  a  great  monarch  towards 
a  mere  republican  ?  I  wonder  how  people 
can  slander  him  so,  and  tell  such  stories 
about  him*  I  never  saw  a  m'cer  man; 
only  he  looks  sleepy.  I  suppose  the  cares 
of  state  oppress  him,  poor  man !  But  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure  of,  dear  Mrs. 
Downe,  if  people  at  home  laugh  at  the 
Emperor  and  condemn  him.  just  find  out 
if  they  have  ever  been  invited  to  the 
Tuileries.  If  not,  you  will  understand 
the  reason  of  their  hatred.  Mrs.  Potiphar 
says  to  the  Americans  here  that  she  can't 
hear  the  Emperor  spoken  against,  for  they 
are  on  the  best  of  terms. 

^^Of  course  the  French  dislike  him," 
says  Mr.  Firkin,  who  has  a  turn  for  poli- 
tics, "  for  they  want  a  republic  before  they 
are  ready  for  it." 

How  you  would  enjoy  all  this,  dean 
and  how  sorry  I  am  you  are  not  here.  X 
think  Mr.  Potiphar  is  rather  disconsolate. 
He  whistles  and  looks  out  of  the  window 
down  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
where  the  children  play  under  the  trees ; 
and  as  he  looks  he  stops  whistling,  and 
gazes  sometimes  for  half  an  hour;  and 
whenever  he  goes  out  afterward,  he  is 
sure  to  buy  something  for  Freddy.  When 
the  shopkeeper  asks  where  it  shall  be 
sent,  Mr.  P.  says  in  a  loud,  slow  voice — 

'^  Hotel  Mnreece,  Kattery-vang^sank-o- 
trorsyaim." 

It  is  astonishing,  as  Kurz  Pacha  said, 
that  we  are  not  more  respected  abroad* 
*' Foreigners  will  never  know  what  yoa 
really  are,"  said  he  to  Mr.  P.,  ^'  until  they 
come  to  you.  Your  going  to  them  has 
faOed." 

Good-bye,  dearest  Mrs.  Downe.  We 
are  so  sorry  to  oome  home !  You  won't 
hear  from  us  again. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

Oabolixb. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  MONET. 


«  MONEY,  Money ! " 
JlL  bottle-man   sava 


as  the  venerable 
bottle-man  says  or  sings.  What 
magic  there  is  in  that  word,  what  a  com- 
bination of  fantasies  floats  upon  the 
brain  at  the  mere  mention !  How  much 
of  misery  and  unhappiness.  of  crime  and 
virtue,  of  grovelling  avarice  and  nobleness 
of  soul,  lies  crowd^  within  the  shadow  of 
this  dissyllable !  Locke,  Sir  James  Stuart, 
and  others  have  represented  the  science 


of  Money  to  be  in  itself  extremely  simple. 
Simple  indeed !  The  proposition,*  as  a 
rule,  is  by  me  denied;  the  man  borr,  bc- 
corun^  to  the  old  adage,  with  a  silver 
spoon  m  his  mouth,  is  not  an  illustration 
of  its  truth ;  imless  by  deep  study  he  has 
acquired  that  portion  of  the  science  which 
teaches  him  the  indiscretion  of  putting 
his  silver  spoon  "  up  the  spout" 
Panurge,  when  made  Castellan  of  Sal- 
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ndgondii],  shoired  hifl  contempt  for  such 
thMries  as  thoee  proponnded  by  otir 
modem  philosophers.  His  CastelUnj 
inTolTiog  a  formidable  rent-roll  of  ^cao- 
querolUs  et  hannetonSy^'  besides  an  im- 
mense income  in  "  denien  certairu," 
how  did  he  exhibit  his  acquaintance  with 
the  science  deemed  so  simple  ?  Let  the 
immortal  author  tell  it  "  Se  gouuema 
9i  bien  etprudentement.  Monsieur  le 
nouueau  CnasteUainy  que  en  moine  de 
quatorze  iourSy  U  dUapida  le  reuenue 
certain  et  incertain  de  ea  Chasiel- 
layne  pour  troya  one,  Non  propre- 
ment  dilapida  comme  voua  pourriez 
dirBj  enfondcUione  de  Monasterea,  erec- 
tions de  temples,  bastimens  de  Collieges, 
hosjpitauLr.  ou  iectant  son  lard  aux 
chtens.  Mais  despendit  en  mille  petiiz 
bancquetz  et  festins  ioyeulx  ouuers  d 
tous  venans,  mesmement  d  tous  bons 
compaignonSj  ieunes^^ettes,  et  mignon- 
nes  jahyses.  AhoMtanl  boys,  bruslani 
lea  grosses  souches  pour  la  vente  des 
cenSres,  prenant  argent  dauance,  €u:hap- 
tant  chier,  vendant  d  bon  marche  et 
fnantfeant,  son  bled  en  herbe?^  And 
how  many  a  Panurge  exists  to  the  present 
hour,  when  no  science  could  teach  the 
folly  of  "  mangeant  son  bled  en  herbe  !  " 
For  myself^  idbeit  not  blessed  with  the 
SBlrer  spoon,  or  a  reyenue  of  cacquerolles 
et  hannetons,  I  hare  found  the  science  of 
all  others  the  most  difficult  of  attainment 
It  has  been  the  pons  asinorum  oyer  which 
I  haye  stumbled,  eyer  since  money  itselfj 
and  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  need  of  the  one,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other,  first  thrust  themselyes 
(and  it  was  about  the  same  period)  upon 
my  juyenile  attention.  I  neyer  attempted 
to  pass  that  bridge  but  my  sorry  jade 
suddenly  became  lame. 

It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  man's 
nature  that  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
works  of  ancient  sages,  that  money  had 
no  existence  until  the  third  age  of  man. 
The  gold  and  silyer  ages  had  p^sed  away 
(unless  Oaliibmia  and  South  Australia 
are  deemed  a  return  of  the  former),  and 
man  sought  not  to  barter  his  soul  for 
dross.  The  inm  age  arriyed;  and  lo! 
^effbdiuntur  opes,^^  How  like  human 
peryerseness  and  discontent!  The  iron 
age  is  present  to  the  majority  of  usj  and 
we  sigh  in  yain  for  the  gold  and  the  silyer. 
The  philosopher's  stone  which  was  to 
change  this  base  metal  once  again  into 
gold,  was  not  dreamt  of  until  man,  eyer 
actiye  in  deyismg  schemes  for  his  own 
misery,  had  assi^oed,  in  the  words  of  a 
deceased  statesman*  of  Great  Britain, 
^an  arbitni^  and  oonyentional  yalue  to 


money,"  as  a  medium  of  that  barter  and 
exchange  which  had  alone  preyiously  and 
primitiyely  existed. 

Man  has  been  represented  as  essentially 
a  cooking  animal ;  he  might,  with  at  least 
equal  truth,  be  described  as  a  coining 
one.  Immortal  Shakspeare  makes  Shy- 
lock  ask — 

**  Hatb  A  dog  moner  T  Ou  a  cor 
Lend  thM  three  tiioiiaend  docats?  "* 

The  same  unanswerable  question  might 
be  propoimded  of  eyery  other  creature  in 
creation,  except  man.  Trayerse  the  globe 
in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  in  its  most 
sayage  wilds,  we  find  money  in  some 
shape  or  other  in  use  as  a  means  of  barter 
and  trade.  If  we  belieye  Captain  Hall, 
indeed,  there  is  one  blissful  spot  on  earth, 
from  which  the  golden  age  has  not  passed 
away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Loo-choo 
Islands,  acoording  to  this  trayeller,  are  the 
only  people  on  the  earth  who  retain  the 
primitiye  custom  of  barter  and  exchange. 
*'They  appear,"  says  he,  "to  haye  no 
money,  and  from  all  we  could  see  or  hear, 
they  are  eyen  ignorant  of  its  use, — ^they 
set  no  yalue  on  Spanish  dollars!"  and  to 
carry  out  in  its  perfection  the  simplicity 
of  the  "  Aurea  atas,^^  they  had  no  arms 
or  weapons  of  any  kmd. 

*FortunalM  nimhvm  tua  H  bona  norini  /** 
How  soon  will  communication  with  the 
civilized  portion  of  creation  teach  these 
peaceful  islanders  the  yalue  of  Spanish 
dollars,  and  place  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 
the  coyetous  wherewith  to  reyel  in  the 
spoils  of  assassination. 

Apropos  of  the  Loo-choo  Islanders,  the 
following  aii^cdote,  which  I  haye  met 
with,  will  not  here  be  out  of  place.  When 
this  Loo-choo  policy  was  mentioned  to 
Bonaparte,  he  broke  forth,  "Ko  arms! 
sacre !  how  do  they  carry  on  war  then  1 " 
A  '•  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  is  said 
to  haye  exclaimed,  *'  No  money !  bless 
me!  how  do  they  carry  on  the  goyern- 
ment?" 

But  the  Loo-choo  Islanders  long  ere  this 
present  day  haye,  if  I  mistake  not,  ac- 
quired a  loiowledge  of  both  money  and 
nr&4krms.  I  haye  not  howeyer  any  work 
in  my  possession  that  contradicts  Captain 
Hall. 

I  haye  said  that  man  is  a  coining  as 
well  as  a  cooking  animal,  and  I  would 
add,  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
dyilized  world  at  least,  these  two  opera- 
tions so  peculiarly  human,  bear  a  striking 
connection  the  one  with  the  other. 

**Tto  money  makes  the  pot  boil,** 

saith  the  old  adi^,  more  ingeniously  than 
classicidly  rendeired  by  the  Roman  ideal 
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ion  of  "Aumm  potabQe  '•  {pot-<MU) — ^the 
mm  is  execrable,  bnt  the  idea  is  perfect 
The  fable  of  Cleopatra's  expensive  draught 
is  realized  dailj,  and  gold  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  a  process,  unknown  at  least  to 
chemistry. 

**  PotabI*  gold  in  golden  cap," 

is  gulped  down  in  riyers  of  golden  sherry, 
and  siller-y  champagne,  Whose  peculiar 
excellence  consists  in  the  extreme  costli- 
ness, which  has  banished  them  from  all 
tables,  save  those  of  our  modem  Luculli. 
Writing  of  wine  and  its  costly  excellence 
reminds  me  of  Horace's  invitation  to  his 
friend  and  patron,  Mecaenasj  and  of  the 
expressive  terms  in  which  tne  invitation 
is  couched.  Horace  was  no  Lucullus. 
His  Sabine  villa  possessed  but  a  Sabine 
cellar;  he  could  oner  his  friend  no  ancient 
Falemian, — the  centenary  crust  of  port, 
and  golden  solution  from  Xeres ;  he  bia 
him  taste  his  Sabine  wine — Sicily,  Madeira^ 
or  Tenerifife — and  showed  the  discrim- 
ination of  a  man  of  taste,  unable  to  in- 
dulge his  patron  according  to  his  station, 
by  promising  to  render  his  punishment 
as  light  as  possible,  by  the  aid  of  small 


**  YUe  potatto  modiob  Sablnom 
Gavthabis.** 

He  was  right ;  if  one  must  condescend  to 
Tenerifife,  the  smaller  the  glasses  the  bet- 
ter !  Would  that  some  friends  I  wot  of 
would  think  so.  But  I  wander.  Man, 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  coining  animal.  I  do 
not  allude  to  that  portion  of  the  genua 
humanumy  known  m  slang  language  as 
'*  Smashers," — ^unlicensed  coiners,  blind 
enthusiasts, — whose  passion  for  the  profile 
of  the  fkbled  "  Goddess  of  Liberty "  oft 
leads  to  a  place  where  they  are  deprived  of 
'^ Liberty"  itself, — ^I  speak  of  man  as  a 
social  animal,  distinguished  from  the  other 
beasts  of  the  creation,  and  he,  I  repeat,  is 
solely  and  essentially  a  coining  animal. 
By  the  way,  they  must  have  had  "  Smash- 
ers" even  in  the  days  of  Plautus,  who 
puts  the  following  accusation  in  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters :  "  Taco  sis  faber, 
qui  cudere  soles  i}/um6eo«nummos."  What 
discovery,  I  will  ask,  of  modern  times,  can 
compare  with  that  which  first  introduced 
into  the  world  money  as  an  abstract  en- 
tity, possessing  weigh^  face,  form,  and  solid 
being  ?  Printing,  Steam  Railroads,  Pho- 
tography, the  Electric  Telegraph,  nay, 
Phonography  itself!  Faugh!  what  were 
all  these,  or  any  of  them,  without  Mone^  ? 
The  world  would  have  existed  in  primitive 
barbarity,  were  it  not  for  this  goad  to 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  distinction  above 
our  fellows ;  and  if  we  believe  the  his- 
torians of  the  day,  or  some  of  them,  this 
primitive  barbanty,  being  primitive  inno- 


cence^ arts  could  not  have  existed,  and 
sciences  must  have  been  wanting,  in  the 
want  of  me^ms. 

The  scientific  resources  of  man's  mind 
are,  as  yet,  not  one-half  developed  for 
want  of  the  money  necessary  to  test  them. 
I  firmly  believe,  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  perpetual  motion  only  lie  undiscovered 
because  there  has  not  been  money  enough 
in  the  world  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
experiments. — what  will  be  effected,  when 
all  the  gold  of  Galifi>mia  is  c(Hne(/,  re- 
mains, in  all  probability,  for  future  gene- 
rations  to  witaess. 

It  is  to  Crcesus,  the  golden  crucible  of 
Lydia,  whose  wealth  is  £inded  down  to  us 
in  a  proverb,  that  the  world  is  indebted 
fbr  corned  metals. 

Let  f^e  ''fast  young  men"  of  the  pre- 
sent day  set  down  in  their  memoria 
technica^  that  about  the  year  8400  of 
the  world,  Croesus  coined  his  craesi,  which 
I  imagine  must  have  been  gold  or  silver. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  authority  fbr 
my  etymology,  but  may  not  the  verna- 
cular, which  stands  proxy  for  "  a  bribe," — 
"to  grease  the  pahn,''be  a  corruption 
from  a  Lydian  saying — 

I  do  not  know  that  sudi  saying  existed, 
but  it  is  at  least  possible ;  besides,  Croesus 
made  Greece  pay  tribute  to  Lydia,  whose 
palm  was  thus  Greeced  somewhat 
after  the  <' Black  Mail"  system,  whkh 
modem  genius  has  made  so  popular.  The 
ancients  were  not  averse  to  a  pun,  now 
and  theiL  and  we  have  at  least  two  ii^ 
stances  or  so  solemn  a  matter  being  made 
the  subject  of  their  jeua:  de  moU.  The 
Athenians,  for  example,  stamped  some  of 
their  coins  with  an  ox  (Bos),  and  from 
them,  derived  a  proverb  on  a  lawyer  whose 
eloquence  kept  pace  with  the  amount  of 
his  fee.  that  he  had  '*  Boa  in  lingua  "  (an 
ox  on  his  tongue).  Again,  the  people  of 
^gina  impressed  a  tortoise  (^l^atudo) 
on  their  coins,  which  gave  nse  to  th^ 
sayine,  "  Yirtutem  et  sapientiam  vincunt 
teattidinea?^  The  Lydums  may  have 
made  a  similar  joke  on  their  CrcBai — but 
this  parparentheae :  but  as  I  said  before^ 
I  think  tne  Cmeai  must  have  been  either 
gold  or  silver,— or  both.  Copper  money 
was,  beyond  doubt,  the  invention  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  who,  about  the  same  time,  coined 
his  Dariea  or  />ar/:-mons,  and  they  are 
called  Darkiea^  or  Browniea,  by  those 
elegant  scions  of  the  human  stock,  for 
whose  especial  purposes  they  must  have 
been  invented,  to  this  day.  But  to  return 
to  the  spot  from  whence  we  started.  Man 
is  a  coining  as  well  as  a  cooking  animal — 
by  the  way,  cooking — that  is,  good  cook- 
ing ;  none  of  your  queer,  greasy  stews  of 
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a  boarding-house  cuishie,  bot^yoar  real 
Trench  gvui,  small  but  piquant — good 
eooking  is  the  yery  perfection  of  human 
enjoyment,  t^^— and  the  "(/'"  shows  the 
oonnection  between  cooking  and  coining— 
(^  joa  have  the  coin  to  meet  the  ezi|;en- 
•ies  of  Soyer,  and  his  book,  more  precious 
than  the  Sanscrit  Mythology.  Indeed, 
perfection  of  cooking  is  in  itself  divine-^ 

**  Oods  are  immortal  only  for  th«tr  food." 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  dis- 
oorsiye;  but  my  discourse  would  be  im- 
perfect did  I  not  show  the  influence  of 
money  in  all  the  phases  of  life.  Man, 
however,  is  a  coining  animal,  and  when 
the  precious  metals  lutve  not  been  attain- 
able, man  has  indulged  this  innate  pro- 
pensity, by  the  substitution  of  any  thing 
which  would  bear  the  impress  of  that 
cabalistic  eMgUs  necessary  to  invest  it 
with  the  dignity  of  coinage.  Seneca  ob- 
tenres,  that  there  was  anciently  stamped 
money  of  leather  (Corium  form&  public^ 
impessum),  and  the  Hollanders,  in  1574, 
eoi^ied  great  quantities  of  pasteboard, 
about  the  first  instance  we  have  on  rocora 
of  the  use  of  "  paper  money."  The  an- 
cient Britons,  says  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his 
'^  Remarks,  etc.,  respecting  the  proceedings 
<lf  the  Bullion  Committee,"  ''used  iron 
rings  or  plates  as  money ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans preferred  iron  bars  quenched  in  Tine- 
gar,  tKat  they  mi^t  not  serve  for  any 
other  purpose." 

Previously  to  the  grand  discovery  of 
King  Croesus,  money  was  weighed,  not 
toined.  Abraham,  we  read,  weighed  the 
four  hundred  shekels  which  he  gave  for 
his  burying-plaoe.  Joseph  was  sold  for 
twenty  shdcels  weight  of  silver.  Jere- 
miah weighed  the  seventeen  shekels  of 
i^ver,  which  he  gave  for  his  cousin's  field. 
The  Jews  are  not  found  coining  money 
until  about  the  year  3860,  when  ^tiochus 
Sidetes  gave  Simon  the  Maocabee  a 
^privilege"  for  that  purpose,  an  early 
distance  of  a  "  Moneyed  Monopoly."  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  b^un  to  coin 
silver  about  a.m.  3735,  and  gold  m  3797. 
The  states  of  Europe  did  not  so  hr  pro- 

fress  in  civilization  until  the  time  of 
dward  Third,  who  coined  his  florenoes, 
nobles,  rose  nobles,  and  a  small  gold  coin, 
valued  at  twenty  pence,  called  ^^  farthings 
of  gold." 

Simple  as  our  modem  philosophers  de- 
Scribe  money  to  be,  we  still  imd  them 
differing  even  in  their  definition  of  the 
term.  The  celebrated  Adnm  Smith,  in 
his  *^  Wealth  of  Nations."  calls  money 
^  the  great  wJieel  of  circulation,"  and  paper 
money,  "  a  new  and  less  expensive  wheel ;" 
but  Hume,  in  his  "Political  Discourse." 
gays,  ^  money  is  none  of  the  wheejia  of 


Trade;  it  in  ^  oil  which  renders  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth  and 
easy."  Were  I  asked  to  whidi  of  these 
definitions  I  would  subscribe,  I  reply  un- 
hesitatingly, the  latter ;  but  I  would  add, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  subject  It  is  the  grease  by 
which  men  glide  to  honors — it  is  a  cos- 
metic more  powerful  than  all  the  efforts 
of  the  most  &med  perfumer  could  accom- 
plish, giving  beauty  to  the  most  hideous, 
and  rendering  graceful  the  most  deformed. 
Like  the  elixir  of  Dulcamara,  it  transfers 
to  the  widow  of  matured  years,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  maiden  of  eighteen : 

**  Per  qnesto  tooca  a  aana 
In  bMva  aattimana 
Pia  d'ana  affllta  vadoTa 

Di piangera  caaao* 

^  Put  money  in  thy  purse,"  says  lago. 
"Rem  quocunque  modo  rem."  says 
Horace.  Money,  to  use  a  modem  phrase- 
ology, is  the  "  great  fact "  of  life.  It  is 
the  touchstone  of  friendship,  the  test  of 
virtue,  the  standard  of  gentility,  and  the 
hinge  of  society.  It  is  the  bane  of  mor- 
tality, and  at  the  same  tune  a  universal 
specific  for  all  mortal  bills. 

"  It  will  make  a  man,"  says  Burton,  in 
his  charming  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
"  run  to  the  Antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home 
and  turn  Parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prostitute 
himselfj  swear,  and  bear  false  witness ;  he 
will  venture  his  body,  kill  a  king,  mur- 
ther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to 
come  at  it," — and  he  gives  an  illustration. 
"Lucian's  Timon,"  says  he,  "when  he 
lived  in  prosperity,  was  the  sole  spectacle 
of  Greece,  only  admired ;  who  but  Timon? 
every  body  loved,  honored,  applauded 
him ;  each  man  offered  him  his  advice, 
and  sought  to  be  kin  to  him;  but 
when  his  gold  was  spent)  his  possessions 
gone,  farewell,  Timon;  none  so  ugly, 
none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as 
Timon;  no  man  so  ridiculous  on  a  sud- 
den; they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a 
rope ;  no  man  would  know  him." 

We  see  Timons  daily.  Like  Panurge, 
they  have  consumed  their  *^  revenue  cer- 
tain et  incertain,"  in  a  thousand  '^petitz 
banquets"  and  eaten  the  ^  bled  en  herbe," 
and,  like  Timon,  ^^  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope," 
is  aJl  they  can  hope  from  the  hand  of 
friendship,  in  their  impoverished  condition. 

Fielding  starts  an  hypothesis,  some- 
where in  his  writings,  that  if  a  certain 
number  of  boys  were  brought  up,  from 
their  infancy,  in  the  belief  that  the  ^'  Royal 
Exchange  "  were  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  were  constantly  inspired  with  a  suit- 
able awe  of  it,  and  instructed  thai  it 
would  be  glorious  and  godlike  to  defend  it, 
the  great  majority  of  them  would  after- 
wards cheerfully  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its 
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defence,  or  at  any  rate,  be  induced  for  a 
trifle  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  idea  is  a  sin- 
|;iilar  one,  but  it  is  founded  on  reason.  It 
18  a  common  mode  of  expression,  to  say  of 
a  grasping  and  avaricious  man,  "  that  his 
money  is  his  god ; "  and  in  what  earthly 
Olympus  could  that  god  be  more  appro- 
priately seated,  than  the  spot  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fielding.  To  suppose  that  he  (one 
of  the  boys)  would  be  a  party  to  another 
conflagration  of  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
deity,  would  be  a  stretch  of  imagination, 
unwarranted  by  any  human  experience. 
To  carry  out  the  hypothesis,  then,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bring  up  youth  in  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  '^the  science  of 
money." 

By  nature  "all  men  are  equal;"  money 
first  made  man  aboye  his  fellows.  It  was 
well  said  by  a  witty  French  lady,  who 
had  remarked  the  ingenuity  of  a  footman, 
who  belonged  to  a  man  of  high  quality, 
who  was  as  ugly  and  stupid  as  his  seryant 
was  the  reverse,  "  II  faut  avouer  que  la 
nature  n'est  pas  aristocrate."  Man  was 
not  created  an  Astor,  with  a  yard  of  rent- 
roll  in  his  breeches  pocket. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so 
prominent  a  subject  in  this  world's  pil- 
grimage, should  have  acquired  for  itself, 
in  all  languages,  so  extensive  and  varied 
nomenclature.  In  the  Latin  we  find  it 
called  nummus,  pecunia^  res,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  words  beside  are  used  to 
express  this  mysterious  agent  of  human 
happiness;  not,  however,  to  pursue  our 
inquiries  into  the  too  generally  "  unknown 
tongues,"  our  own  vernacular  surpasses 
most  other  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  in  the  variety  of  terms  in  which 
to  recognize  the  great  cause  of  all  national 
greatness  and  much  of  our  individual 
misery. 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  most  amusing  work 
on  English  Synonymes,  gives  manv  of  the 
titles  with  which  this  pluralizer  of  human 
dignity  is  invested  in  the  English  tongue, 
*'  Money,  cash,  assets,  ready  rhino,  chink, 
oorianders ! "  but  she  has  omitted  "  Rocks," 
"  Dust,  Mopusses,"  and  I  know  not  what 
others ;  and  she  has  failed  to  record  that 
most  expressive  idiom  contained  in  the 
demand  to  '*  Shell  out."  Neither  has  Mrs. 
Piozzi  gone  to  the  depth  of  etymology  of 
which  these  numerous  terms  are  suscep- 
tible. ''  Cash,"  she  would  have  us  to  un- 
derstand to  be  derived  from  the  French 
*'caiM6,"  the  strong  box  in  which  it  is 
kept — a  sort  of  metonymy  which  substi- 
tutes the  thing  containing  for  the  thing 
contained;  but  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  fond  of 
tropes  and  uses  another  to  derive  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  assets."  "  When 
a  man  &s,"  says  she,  "  his  executors  and 
their  attorney  begin  to  inquire  if  he  haa 


assets'?"  (meaning  oMez-^r-enough)  suf- 
ficient for  the  payment  of  debts,  legacies, 
&C.  Mrs.  Piozzi  did  not  live  in  a  certain 
country  I  wot  of,  or  she  would  not  have 
used  so  profound  a  synecdoche  to  de- 
scribe the  meaning  of  that  term,  which, 
to  be  there  realized,  would  be  a  miracle 
worthy  of  record,  and  which  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  .mind  of  one  executor  to 
inquire.  As  well  might  the  executors  of 
Marryatt's  ^'Lymg  Captain,"  have  sought 
for  OAffeto,  according  to  our  synonymist's 
"  derivatur"  in  the  foolscap  which  com- 
prised his  will.  We  will  take  it  then  as 
explained  by  the  trope — a  part  for  the 
whole :  but  here  Mrs.  Piozzi  stands  still. 
Be  it  my  task  to  search  the  regions  of 
etymology  for  some  traces  of  origin  to 
terms  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
communication  of  human  existence ;  but 
which  she  has  treated  as  a  "  mere  jargon 
of  schoolboys  and  apprentices,"  undented 
and  undenvable.  "  O)^,"  for  example, 
what  can  be  more  easy  1  Sovereigns  we 
know  were  wont  to  perpetuate  their 
names  in  the  coins  of  their  empires,  thus 
we  have  nummus  from  Numa,  and  not 
to  go  further  back,  the  Louis  (Tors  and 
Napoleons.  Cole,  then,  was  obviously 
derived  from  the  sovereign  of  that  name, 
and  although  my  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  King  Cole  is  imperfect,  being 
confined  to  the  rhymes  commencing  with 
the  couplet — 

•*  Old  King  (7oZ0 
Was  a  mmtj  old  bouI," 

his  kingly  dignities  are  nevertheless  as- 
sociated with  my  early  recollections,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  so  con- 
vivial a  monarch  did  not  pay  for  his 
pleasures  and  his  luxuries  with  right 
royal  coin.    He  too  coined  his  "  Coles?^ 

Rhino,  is  still  more  clear.  The  term 
was  the  obvious  coinage  of  some  classic 
victim,  who  with  the  ignorance  of  "  men 
and  manners  "  peculiar  to  the  bookworm, 
had  been  made  to  pay  '*'  through  the  nose^ 
until  his  patrimony  was  swamped  and  his 
substance  had  evaporated  through  his 
nasal  conduit  Ptv,  pivos  (Bin,  Binos) — ^the 
derivation  is  as  obvious  as,  and  far  more 
happy  than,  many  of  the  elaborate  speci- 
mens which  modern  etymologists  have 
furnished  to  the  world. 

"  To  down  with  the  dust^^  would  mani- 
festly appear  to  be  derived  from  California, 
although  the  discovery  of  the  auriferous 
deposits  are  of  so  recent  an  origin ;  yet 
from  where  else  could  it  have  come,  than 
from  a  land  where,  before  the  existence  of  a 
^•mint"  or  "assay  office,"  pa3rmcnts  were 
compelled  to  be  made  in  that  very  pal- 
pable powder,  known  by  the  rather  entir 
cing  appellation  of  ^'gold  dust.^'     "To 
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Bhell  oat,''  has  oertamly  had  its  origin  In 
those  blessed  countries  in  the  Asiatie  con- 
tinent, in  which  mankind  finds  the  one 
thing  needful,  the  rem  of  which  Horace 
speaks,  in  the  form  of  small  white  shells, 
called  cowries.  We  might  go  further,  in 
our  etymological  inquiries,  but  I  fear  to 
tire  the  reader.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  other  spucimens  of  the  yemacular 
to  which  I  cannot  avoid  allusion, — the 
first  out  of  respect  to  the  great  political 
name  of  a  deceased  man  to  whose  glory 
it  is  dedicated.  A  shilling  is  commonly 
designated,  by  the  lower  classes  of  ^^  cock- 
neys," as  a  "  Bobj"  so  called,  beyond  all 
question,  in  honor  of  the  great  terrestrial 
deity,  who  presided  over  a  "  metallic  cur- 
rency," the  renowned  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
To  come  now  to  our  own  glorious  land : 
our  '^ Eagles;^*  the  term  was  doubtless 
derived  from  the  splendid  bird  who 
figures  so  largely  upon  our  national  es- 
cutcheon, because  he  ei^joys  the  "  largest 
liberty,"  and  because  he  rules  supreme 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  air — as  the 
'*  manifest  destiny"  of  the  Union  is  to 
embrace  in  her  motherly  arms  every  acre 
of  land,  and  every  fkthom  of  water  be- 
tween the  two  great  ooeans. 

"Truth,"  says  the  moralist,  "is  strange 
— stranger  than  fiction."  Somewhat  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Money ;  at  least  I 
have  found  it  so.  To  derive  its  fictitious 
representatives  is  easy  enough,  but  in  my 
researches  for  the  thing'  itself  I  have 
failed — ^utterly  failed.  There  are  somei 
who  seem  by  nature  to  have  been  gifted 
with  that  peculiar  species  of  alchemy, 
which  enables  them,  Midas-like,  to  turn 
all  they  touch  into  gold.  Whether  these, 
like  their  great  prototype,  are,  in  the  gen- 
erality of  cases,  calculated  still  further  to 
illustrate  the  same  fable,  may  be  rather  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  "ass's  ears,"  which  in  his  case 
accompanied  the  gift,  are  not  necessarily 
separated  from  the  possession  of  the  same 
talent,  even  in  the  every-day  life  of  our 
own  era. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  communicative  gentleman 
whom  I  chanced  recently  to  meet  in  an 
evening  stroll  in  the  "  village  "  where  I  re- 
side— "Sir,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine  as  to  the  name  and  occupation  of 
a  person  of  singular  appearance,  who 
saluted  my  companion  in  our  walk,  as  we 
passed  the  *  stranger" — "  Sir,  that  man  is  an 
extraordinary  illustration  of  'the  silver 
spoon'  philosophy.  He  is  one  of  those  curi- 
osities, which  are  only  met  with  once  in  an 
age — he  is  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  sir, 
for  which  he  never  labored  for  a  single 
hour.  Had  he  been  left  to  his  wits  to  gain 
his  bread,  the  probabUi^  is.  he  would  have 
been  as  jMrar  aa  you  orl— Ibeg  your  par- 


don, sir,  I  onglit  only  to  speak  of  my- 
self—" •*  Sip,"  I  obenred,  *^you  may  join 
me  in  the  category."  "  Sir,"  resumed  my 
companion,  "if  that  man  walks  on  the 
New-York  Exchange,  with  the  view  to  in- 
vest a  few  spare  thousands  in  some  stock 
or  other,  it  is  sure  to  fall  at  least  five  per 
cent.;  and  if  in  the  next  week  he  fancies  to 
sell  out,  he  is  certain  to  find  it  increased 
fhll  twenty  per  cent,  above  par !  His  pa^ 
rimony  consisted  of  some  hundred  acres  of 

miserable  land  in  the  State  of with  a 

hut  on  it,  unfit  for  a  Christian  dwelling. 
Those  hundred  acres,  sir,  are  now  the  cel- 
ebrated "copper  mines,"  which  he  spared 

on  coming  of  age  to  the Mining  Aj^ 

iodatioiL  for  the  trifling  consideration  of 
$500,000.  He  is  now  here  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  splendid  property  on  tiie 
other  side  of  the  river,  withm  our  view, 
which  has  become  his  as  the  heir  of  some 
relative  whom  he  never  saw,  and  of  whom 
perhaps  he  had  never  heard.  Wealth 
comes  to  him  by  nature,  and  I  have  been 
assured,  b^  a  ver^  sage  and  discreet  fe^ 
male  relatrre  of  his.  that  his  luck  has  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  mystical  fact  of  her 
having  presented  to  him  a  battered  "  old 
silver  teaspoon  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth."  "  iSut  he  is  not  utterly  ignorant," 
I  observed.  "Ignorant,  sir! — ^he's  the 
greatest  fool  and  dunce  under  heaven — ^he 
can  read,  but  barely  manages  to  sign  his 
name,  and  still  is  wortii  his  millions ! " 

"Would  that  I  bad  bad  that  silver 
spoon,"  ejaculated  I,  half  mentaHv.  "  Sir,' ' 
replied  my  companiim,  emphatically, 
"Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have 
pawned  it" 

I  was  silent. 

I  know  not  why,  but  that  silver  spoon 
haimted  my  dreams,  both  day  and  night, 
for  some  definite  period  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Shades  of  aunts  maternal !  To 
Deborahs  and  Dorothys^  who  with  all  the 
modesty  which  appertained  to  your  an- 
cient spinstership,  administered  caudle 
at  the  hour  of  my  nativity,  and  lent  your 
greetings  to  a  doting  parent  on  my  pri- 
mogeniture, could  ye  not  have  raked  from 
the  depths  of  your  tea-caddy  some  mys- 
terious relic  to  sanctify  my  horoscope- 
was  there  not  a  "battered  teaspoon  "  in 
the  fiunily  to  bless  me  with  its  alchemy  ? 
But  it  is  passed.  I  believe  the  moment 
of  my  entrance  into  life  was  recorded  in 
the  fiunily  Bible  with  a  plummet,  and  I 
have  felt  the  influence  of  its  metal  ever 
since.  My  moneys  are  too  frequently 
"plumbeos  nummos" — a  load  in  my 
breeches  pocket,  which,  whenever  I  strive 
to  rise,  dngs  me  to  the  bottom. 

Reader!  I  do  not  entertain  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  money.  It  is  a 
ftfihionable  style  of  philosophy,  to 
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%  thorough  contempt  ibr  wealth,  and  this 
is  especially-  found  amongst  anthor& 
poets,  painters  and  the  nnmerons  herd  or 
mortals  who  possess  none  of  it!  With 
such  all  money  is  as  spurious  as  the 
grapes  were  sour  to  the  fox.  The  com- 
parison, I  confess,  is  somewhat  hackneyed, 
yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  conceive, 
whj  a  rich  man  should  not  he  happy  in 
spite  of  all  that  poets  and  pauper  literati 
have  said  to  the  contrary.  The  man  who 
inyented  the  fahle  of  "  Gyges  and  Aglaus  " 
was  some  disappointed  "penny  a  liner/' 
who  Btarved  upon  his  "  as  "  per  diem — 
and  "asses"  were  his  fittmg  prey — ^that 
feUow  could  never  hope  to  pass  me  pons 
asitunrum  which  connects  those  banks 
hetween  which  the  "  science  of  money'* 
Is  deposited,  Gyges,  a  wealthy  monarch 
of  Lydia,  whose  crcesi  were  as  plentiful 
as  "  leaves  in  Yallomhrosa,"  consulted  an 
oracle— some  poor  devil — in  order  to 
learn  who  was  ^  the  happiest  man."  Now 
I  pause  a  moment  at  this  stage  of  the 
&ble  to  criticize  its  moral.  The  object 
of  Gyges,  we  see,  was  to  learn  if  there 
were  a  happier  man  than  he.  Then 
Gyges  was  happy — what!  a  rich  man 
hi^py?   A  man  who  stood  so  well  at  his 


banker's  imagine  that  no  one  else  could 
be  so  happy !  Impossible !  But  it  is  so 
reader ;  and  now  for  the  sequel.  Gyges 
asked  the  oracle  for  a  happier  man ;  and 
the  orade,  to  the  surprise  of  Gyges,  who 
fully  expected  to  hear  himself  named,  re- 
plied ''Aglaus."  This  Aglaus  turned 
out,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  a  rustic,  who  gre\v 
a  few  greens  for  the  Lydian  market.  J 
have  a  most  complete  contempt  for  all 
such  oracular  falhu;ies.  Imagine,  reader, 
some  one  of  our  merchant  princes,  or 
other  millionaire,  searching  the  sibylline 
leaves  of  last  year's  almanac !  or  extend- 
ing his  palm  to  the  fortune-teller  at 
Barnum's,  in  order  to  find  a  happier  fel- 
low than  himself,  and  imagine  him  refer- 
red to  Terence  McShane,  who  cultivates 
"  upon  shares  "  a  beautiful "  potato  patch" 
in  some  almost  unknown  locality  at  the 
Far  West.  No !  no !  I  am  no  disciple  of 
that  school ;  ^'  enough."  they  will  tell  us, 
"is  as  good  as  a  feast.''  True — but  "  the 
greater  contams  the  less,"  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  principles  upon  which 
this  well-known  axiom  may  be  inverted, 
in  the  case  of  money,  if  to  possess 
enough  be  happiness,  by  what  reasoning 
is  more  than  enough  the  reverse  ? 
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HERE  blooms  the  le^nd  fed  with  time  and  chance. 
Fresh  as  the  mommg,  though  in  centuries  old ; 
The  whitest  lily  in  the  shield  of  France, 
With  heart  of  virgin  gold. 

Along  this  square  she  moved,  sweet  Joan  of  Arc, 
With  face  more  pallid  than  a  day-lit  star, 
Half  seen,  half  doubted,  while  before  her  dark 
Stretched  the  array  of  war. 

Swift  furled  the  battle-smoke  of  lying  breath 
From  off  her  path^  as  if  a  wind  had  blown, 
And  showed  no  fiuthless  king,  but  righteous  death 
On  the  low,  wooden  throne. 

He  would  reward  her ;  she  who  meekly  wore 
Alike  her  gilded  mail  and  peasant  gown, 
Meekly  received  one  earthly  honor  more, — 
The  formless,  fiery  crown. 

A  white  dove  trembled  up  the  heated  air, 
And  in  the  opening  zenith  found  its  goal ; 
Soft  as  a  downward  feather  fell  a  prayer 
For  each  repentant  soul. 
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THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  HOW   IT  IS  TO  BE  BUILT. 


A  RAILROAD  from  the  Miasissippi  to 
California  or  Oregon  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion! Stupendous  as  the  enterprise 
seems,  rivalling  in  grandeur  and  surpassing 
in  usefulness  anj  work  that  the  eenius  of 
man  has  hitherto  undertaken, — ue  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  great  Roman  Military 
Roads,  the  Simplon  of  Napoleon. — it  ha^ 
been  decided  that.it  must  be  built.  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  pioneer  of  the  scheme,  said 
long  since  that  it  should  be  built  j  Colonel 
Benton  has  said  that  it  should  be;  the 
Memphis  and  St.  Louis  conventions  have 
said  it  should  be ;  and  the  newspapers  have 
said  it  must  be,  which  settles  the  ques- 
tion. Surveying  parties,  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  explore  the  routes,  are 
already  on  the  ground;  a  company  for 
the  purpose  has  been  chartered  by  the 
State  of  New-Yorkj  whose  books  are 
opened  with  a  subscription  of  nearly  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Congress  which 
assembles  this  month  will  be  called  upon 
to  end  all  doubts  about  the  colossus  of 
roadSj  by  giving  it  some  national  sanction. 
It  IS  needless,  then,  for  us  to  say  any 
thing  either  of  the  advantages  or  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  undertaking,  as  both  sub- 
jects appear  to  have  been  finally  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  yet,  a  glance  at  them,  in  the  outset 
of  what  we  may  have  to  urge,  will  not  be 
inappropriate. 

The  primary  object  of  a  road  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  to  facilitate  access  to  the  opulent 
commerce  of  the  East,  which  has  been  the 
golden  vision  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
the  inseparable  accompaniment  in  its 
growth  and  decay,  of  their  rise  and  fall  in 
civilization,  power  and  splendor.  From 
earliest  times  the  wild  Arab  of  the  desert 
has  followed  his  trackless  and  burning, 
path  in  pursuit  of  it ;  the  hardy  Indian 
mariner  has  braved  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
known Indian  seas ;  the  laboring  caravans 
ofEgypt  have  made  their  slow  and  perilous 
journeys ;  and  the  semi-robber  bands  of 
Turkey  have  encountered  the  storms  and 
currents  of  the  Caspian,  and  surmounted 
the  spurs  of  the  Himalayahs  in  the  midst 
of  savage  and  plundering  eneipies.  It  was 
the  trade  with  the  East  which  reared  the 
solid  walls  and  magnificent  temples  *of 
Petrtea,  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Alexan- 
dria and  Byzantium ;  which  gave  dominion 
and  glory  successively  to  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Tyrian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Venetian,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  English  ;  which  winged  the  light 
bark  of  the  Northman,  in  his  desperate 
northern  cruises ;  which  enticed  the  bold 
maritime  expeditions  to  the  southern  cape ; 
which  impelled  the  spirit  of  adventure  to 


the  discoveiy  of  the  Americas;  which 
prompted  Columbus  to  his  daring  voyages; 
which  fired  the  ambition  and  ferocity  of 
Cortez ;  which  led  the  chivalric  but  ruth- 
less De  Soto  to  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  which  guided  Cartier  and  Marquette 
and  La  Salle  into  the  depths  of  the  west- 
em  wilderness ;  which  drew  Carver,  and 
Heame,  and  McKenzie  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  which,  instill  later  times, 
has  sent  the  intrepid  Franklin  to  perish 
among  the  Arotic  snows. 

All  the  powers  that  have  ever  gained  a 
foothold  upon  the  American  continent 
have  endeavored  to  open  a  highway  of 
communication  to  its  western  slopes. 
When  the  Spaniards  possessed  Louisiana, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Province,  under  the  sanction 
of  Charles  IV.,  undertook  the  discovery 
of  it  by  way  of  the  Missouri  River ;  the 
British  sought  it,  at  much  cost  and  hazard, 
in  the  higher  latitudes  which  bound  the 
Columbia ;  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies 
have  endeavored  to  find  it  in  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  the  Americans,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Mr.  Jefierson,  made  the  same 
attempt  when  they  commissioned  the  in- 
domitable bands  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Science,  energy,  money,  time,  courage,  and 
life  have  all  been  expended  in  the  search ; 
Humboldt  has  devoted  his  miraculous 
knowledge  to  it,  and  Fromont  his  no  less 
miraculous  practical  energy ;  and  now,  as 
the  rosult  of  all,  the  judgment  of  the  world 
has  settled  into  a  conviction  that  the  only 
means  of  an  easier,  cheaper,  and  speedier 
intercourse  with  the  teeming  millions  of 
Asia,  is  by  an  iron  road  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  bays  of  the  P»- 
dfic 

The  passages  to  the  East,  as  every  body 
probably  knows,  are  now  made,  1st,  br 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Cairo,  throu^ 
Suez,  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  Bombay  to 
Canton ;  23,  around  tb[e  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Calcutta  and  thence  to  Canton; 
and  3d,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
thence  to  Shanghai.  The  nearest  of  these^ 
which  is  partly  by  steamer  and  partly  over- 
land, is  9,658  miles  from  London,  or 
about  120  davs;  the  longest,  which  is 
by  the  Cape,  is  18.500  miles  firom  Liver- 
pool, or  170  days'  sail ;  while  the  route 
by  the  Isthmus  from  Liverpool  is  12,900 
miles,  or  63  days  for  steamers  and  130  for 
sailing  vessels.  From  New- York  to  Can- 
ton, by  the  Cape  route,  is  20,000  miles, 
and  by  the  Isthmus  10,400,  or  51  days' 
steaming  and  125  days'  sail.  Now,  com- 
pared with  these,  a  route  across  this  conti- 
nent would  place  Liverpool  within  37  days 
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of  Shanghai,  and  NeW'York  within  25 
days,  wluch  would  be  a  saving  of  more 
than  half  the  time  by  the  shortest  of  the 
other  routes,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  it  by  the  longest  While,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  most  experienced 
men,  there  would  be  an  equivalent  reduo- 
tion  in  the  expenses  of  transportation, 
and  more  than  an  equivalent  increase  of 
profit,  in  the  new  markets,  both  along  our 
western  coast  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  which  the  additional  &cili- 
ties  of  intercourse  would  open.  Thus,  we 
see  at  a  glance,  that  a  raihoad,  such  as  is 
now  proposed,  would  render  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  masters  of  the  in- 
conceivable wealth  of  the  300,000,000  of 
China,  of  the  50,000,000  of  Japan,  and  of 
the  other  growing  millions  that  are  soon 
destined  to  fill  the  gold-bearing  fields  of 
Australia.  Europe  would  be  compelled 
to  make  her  trade  tributary  to  ours,  and 
the  young  Republic,  which  the  Despotisms 
have  affected  so  often  to  despise,  bound  yet 
stronger  to  internal  unity  by  the  cords  of 
sympathy  and  interest,  would  give  the  law 
of  freedom  to  the  world.  A  new  Rome, 
m  the  extent  of  her  grandeur  and  strength, 
she  would  be  better  than  Rome,  in  the 
display  of  the  one  and  the  exercise  of  the 
other ;  for  she  would  spread  her  arts,  not 
by  the  force  of  her  arms,  but  by  the  gentler 
policy  of  commerce,  united  to  the  more 
glorious  persuasions  of  Christianity. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  Pacific 
road,  there  is  room  perhaps  for  some 
doubt,  but  not,  we  think,  on  a  mature 
consideration,  for  any  durable  scepticism. 
The  way  is  long,  it  is  true ;  the  most  of  it 
through  a  wilderness ;  the  difficulties  of 
streams  and  mountains  are  formidable, 
for  the  streams  are  among  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  and  the  mountains  among  the 
highest ;  the  prospects  of  immediate  gain 
from  regions  where  there  are  no  settle- 
ments, are  not  the  most  flattering;  and 
the  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  life, 
which  would  be  required,  prodigious. 
Cue  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  ten 
years  at  least  of  the  severest  labor,  on  the 
part  of  an  immense  army  of  workmen,  are 
outlays  that  fill  the  imagination  with 
feelings  akin  to  awe.  It  would  seem  as 
if  human  muscles  and  the  human  brain 
were  unequal  to  the  task.  The  vast  works 
of  the  oriental  despots,  whose  ruins,  as 
they  now  lie  scattered  among  the  sands, 
fill  us  with  wonder  and  admiration,  dwin- 
dle in  the  comparison  with  this  work,  and 
we  should  be  utterly  staggered  by  the 
thought  of  it  were  we  not  sustained  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  power  greater  than 
that  of  any  monarch  who  ever  flourished 
—the  power  of  the  People,  working  with 
implements  which  modem  genius  luis  dis- 


covered, and  with  an  enex^  which  Ame- 
rican freedom  could  alone  inspire.  What, 
indeed,  has  not  the  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen of  itself,  without  regarding  that 
of  other  nations,  accomplished  within  the 
last  twenty  years?  It  has  constructed 
13.000  miles  of  railroad;  it  has  built 
5,000  miles  of  canal ;  it  has  twined  around 
them  16,000  miles  of  telegraphs ;  it  has 
sent  forth  12,000  ships;  it  has  covered 
the  lakes  and  the  oceans  with  gigantic 
steamers ;  it  has  brought  into  cultivation 
millions  of  acres;  it  has  erected  innu- 
merable factories ;  it  has  reared  a  multi- 
plicity of  villages  and  cities ;  it  has  pub- 
lished myriads  of  newspapers ;  and  it  has 
scattered  its  charities  broadcast  to  all  na- 
tions. Surely,  then,  two  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  more  is  not  an  impossibility ! 
Who  that  stands  on  the  wharves  of  New- 
York  and  sees  the  shiploads  of  emigrants 
that  are  landed  every  day — ^who  that 
watches  a  township  of  farmers  and 
mechanics  leaving  Buffalo  every  week 
for  the  Far- West ;  who  that  sees  a  city 
like  Chicago,  for  instance,  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  a  prairie  on  which  the  solitary 
traveller  heard  the  wolves  howl  not  long 
since ;  who  that  beholds  the  countless  and 
populous  caravans  thfit  yearly  cross  the 
great  desert  towards  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, can  distrust  the  resources  or  the  de- 
termination of  his  country  ?  Ah  no !  if 
statistics,  calculations,  the  readiness  of 
companies  to  embark  in  it,  did  not  prove 
it,  we  should  still  exclaim — the  Pacific 
Itailroad  is  a  foregone  conclusion!  It 
may  not  be  finished  as  speedily  as  its  san- 
guine friends  anticipate,  but  it  must  and 
will  be  builtk 

A  nulroad  to  the  Pacific,  considering 
the  present  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  state  of  opinion  among  us,  is  not 
so  impracticable  an  undertaking,  either  in 
the  appearance  or  the  reality,  as  the  Erie 
Canal  was,  for  the  State  of  New- York, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
first  agitated  and  begun.  Any  body  who 
can  recall  the  condition  of  things  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  Clinton  and  his 
compeers  suggested  the  feasibility  of  con- 
necting our  vast  inland  seas  with  the 
ocean,  by  a  "  big  ditch,'^  which  was  to  be 
dug  for  several  hundred  miles  through  an 
inhospitable  wilderness,  will  remember  the 
moral  obstacles  as  well  as  the  material 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter — 
the  quickset  hedges  of  hostile  and  incredu- 
lous opinion,  quite  as  impenetrable  as  the 
broad  acres  of  rock,  and  the  long  miles  of 
forest.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  hopeful 
and  fringing  cotifidence  in  the  future,  led 
his  genius  to  anticipate  and  predict  nearly 
every  step  in  advance  that  his  country  hsA 
since  made,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  be  one 
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which  was  just  a  oentury  ahead  of  the  daj. 
Yet  the  Erie  Canal  was  built, — ^ander  all 
the  disadvantages  of  being  a  State  work,  at 
a  period  when  private  opinion  had  not  been 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
such  internal  communications, — and  justi- 
fied the  hopes  of  its  early  friends,  by  pour- 
ing into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and 
merchants  of  the  State,  a  profusion  of 
wealth,  and  cementing  for  ever  the  bonds  of 
political  and  social  union. 

Now,  since  that  day,  our  people  have 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  experience  and 
tonviction  as  to  the  need  of  these  internal 
ties ;  they  have  vastly  more  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  constructing  both 
canals  and  railroads;  they  are  richer  in 
capital,  and  possess  larger  quantities  of  dis- 
posable labor  J  they  enjoy  a  wider  and  more 
stable  credit,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
community ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  po- 
tent and  pertinent  just  now  than  all  these 
other  circumstances,  their  opinions  are  so 
developed  and  durected  that  tiiey  hail,  with 
an  eagerness  amounting  to  enthusiasm, 
every  project  of  railroad  enterprise  that 
conmiends  itself  to  their  judgments.  Indeed, 
the  single  question  now,  in  regard  to  any 
scheme — the  Pacific  Railroad  among  the 
rest — ^is  whether  it  ?rill  pay.  The  probable 
profit  of  it  is  the  measure  of  its  feasibi- 
lity, and  not  the  physical  difficulties  of 
the  route,  the  cost  of  construction,  or  the 
unparalleled  length.  Prove  to  our  capital- 
ists that  it  will  yield  the  ordinary  return 
upon  similar  investments,  and  their  replv 
win  be  at  once — glorious  Davy  Crockett's 
much-abused  motto — Go  a.hbad  ! 

How  the  road  is  to  be  built,  then,  is  the 
main  matter !  Mr.  Whitney  says  that  he 
will  do  it  alone,  if  the  Government  will 
give  him  only  sixty  miles  wide,  all  along, 
of  the  public  lands — modest  request !  Mr. 
Benton  urges  that  the  Government  ought 
to  take  hold  of  the  work  itself;  the  £)S- 
ton  convention  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  to  a  private  company 
some  ninety  millions  of  federal  stook ;  and 
others  argue  that  the  United  States,  the 
States,  and  municipal  and  private  corpora- 
tions, should  club  together  to  construct  it, 
as  a  common  highway,  for  the  gratuitous 
service  of  each  and  all.  But  we  say,  in 
opposition  to  all  of  these,  let  it  be  built, 
as  every  thing  else  of  permanent  value  and 
utility  in  this  country  is  now  built,  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  its  citizens ! 

We  are,  therefore,  distinctly  and  entirely 
opposed  to  all  schemes  which  seek  to  con- 
nect the  Government  with  it,  as  a  princi- 
pal or  efficient  agent  If  it  cannot  be 
executed,  important  as  it  is,  and  vast  aa 
its  advantages  are  likely  to  be,  without 
converting  the  federal  authority  into  a 
gigantic  railroad  monopolist,  then  let  it 


wait  until  it  can  be  executed  prop^Iy.  It  is 
because  its  advantages  are  so  great,  and  the 
need  of  it  so  pressing,  that  individuals  will 
be  brought  to  do  it,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
feasible,  giving  no  occasion  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government,  which  wiU 
only  delay  the  completion  of  it  in  the  end, 
and  lead  to  manifold  disastrous  conse- 
quences in  the  interim.  At  least,  so  we 
think  and  shall  give  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  this  conviction. 

We  will  leave  it  to  the  Washington 
politicians,  who  are  so  abundantly  able, 
to  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  constitutional  authority  to  undertake 
a  labor  of  this  kind, — ^because  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  and  delegated  powers, 
among  which  the  power  to  build  railroads 
for  the  assistance  of  commerce  is  not  to  be 
found.  We  will  leave  it  to  them  also,  to 
deal  with  that  wonderful  and  astute  dis- 
tinction of  Mr.  Secretary  Davis  and  the 
Washington  Union,  which  deduoes  the 
right  to  make  a  conmion  carrier  of  the 
Government,  from  the  clause  granting  a 
right  to  make  military  roads.  For  our  part, 
we  have  no  taste  for  this  small  attorney 
practice ;  we  are  not  skilled  in  constitu- 
tional casuistry  and  legerdemain,  and  have 
no  great  confidence  in  the  validity  of  con- 
stitutional objections,  as  a  general  thing. 
There  was  no  constitutional  sanction  for  a 
National  Bank,  for  instance,  yet  a  bank 
was  made  under  Madison ;  tiiere  was  no 
constitutional  sanction  for  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  yet  Louisiana  was  purchased 
by  Jefferson ;  and  there  is  no  constitution- 
al sanction  for  removing  men  for  ofHulon's 
sake  from  office,  yet  thousands  are  removed 
ever^  year.  When  the  interests  of  strong 
parties,  therefore,  look  one  way,  and  the 
constitution  another,  the  former  are  apt 
to  prevail, — and  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  latter  are  about  as  obstructive  as  the 
cobwebs  spun  across  the  track  of  a  loco- 
motive. Let  those,  however,  who  have 
fiuth  in  constitutional  restrictions,  urge 
them,  if  they  can  thereby  do  any  good ! 

Our  hostility  to  all  plans  for  imposing 
this  enterprise  upon  the  Government 
reaches  behind  and  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  any  govemmentL  to  en- 
gage in  railroad  adventures,  whetner  the 
work  be  constitutional  or  not.  Men  in- 
stitute governments  to  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  equal  ri^ts,  to 
establish  absolute  equity  between  indivi- 
duals, to  repel  foreign  aggression  and  pre- 
vent domestic  violence  and  fraud ;  but  not 
to  lend  the  vast  powers  of  its  machinery 
to  religious,  moral,  scientific,  commercial, 
or  other  uses.  It  may  accept  and  promote 
these  indirectly,  when  they  fiill  in  the  way 
of  its  primary  purposes,  but  they  moai 
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never  be  made  its  chief  end,  for  the  mo- 
ment they  become  so,  there  will  be  no  let 
to  the  vagaries  and  usurpations  of  those 
who  control  its  workings. 

We  hold  politics  to  b)  a  science,  which, 
like  all  other  sciences,  has  its  well- 
defined  object,  its  rightful  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  its  precise  and  easily  recog- 
nized limitations.  Its  object  is  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  as  members  of  a 
society, — its  method,  legislation  in  free, 
primary,  or  'representative  assemblies, — 
and  its  sphere,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
step  without  iz\|ury  to  its  own  olgects,  and 
intrusion  into  other  spheres,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  persons  and  properties  of 
men — of  their  rights  as  individuals,  and 
their  integrity  as  organized  nations.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  every  move  that  a  govern- 
ment makes  is  a  usurpation  and  an  out- 
rage. It  is  a  wrong  in  principle — ^a  funda- 
mental departure  from  the  vital  truth. 
For  religion,  morals,  wealth,  or  utility  are 
no  more  the  objects  of  government,  than 
quantities  are  of  geometry,  or  dimensions 
of  arithmetic,  or  molecular  attraction  of 
vegetable  physiology.  Each  of  the  sciences 
has  its  distinct  object,  and  so  has  politics. 
The  object  of  arithmetic  is  number ;  of 
statics,  the  equilibrium  of  force ;  of  astro- 
nomy,, the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  of  poUtical  economy,  wealth,  or 
utility;  of  sociology,  the  laws  of  voluntary 
association ;  of  theology,  God  and  duty ; 
but  of  politics  the  object  is  justice ;  and,  as 
all  experience  has  proved,  it  is  only  by 
keeping  these  objects  separate,  thatdther 
can  be  made  to  advance,  or  become  to 
the  community  a  source  of  knowledge, 
power,  wjealth,  and  happiness.  Whea^e 
schoolmen,  for  example,  losing  sight  of 
the  proper  aims  of  scientific  research, 
sought  to  spin  knowledge,  as  the  spider 
does  his  web,  out  of  their  own  brains,  they 
were  smitten,  as  by  a  judicial  stroke  of 
Grod,  with  barrenness,  yielding  for  all 
their  intense  and  painful  travail,  only  the 
Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes.  But,  when 
Bacon,  with  his  profound  and  consummate 
genius,  indicated  the  proper  method  of 
scientific  study,  a  whole  circle  of  beautiful 
and  exact  sciences  sprang  into  being  to 
revolve  for  ever  around  the  Sun  of  truth, 
as  the  lovely  and  splendid  forms  of  the 
Hours,  in  (Guide's  brilliant  picture,  circu- 
late around  the  effulgent  chariot  of  Apollo. 
Thus,  too,  when  the  leaders  of  Rome  made 
the  strength  of  the  state  itself  the  supreme 
end  of  the  state,  they  crushed  the  people 
of  Rome  into  one  vast  mass  of  misery  and 
servitude,  and  were  easily  overwhelmed 
by  the  invading  savages ;  and  when  Na- 
poleon, losing  sight  of  those  original  inspi- 
rations which  had  led  him  to  a  series  of 
unparalleled  and  stupendous  victories,  set 


the  meteor  of  glory  in  the  sky  of  French 
ambition,  he  was  routed  and  overthrown 
with  as  gigantic  and  awful  a  ruin  as  that 
which  hurled  Lucifer  and  his  hosts  from 
heaven.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  American  patriots  of  1776,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  empire,  fixea  the  laws 
of  eternal  justice  as  the  comer-stone,  they 
began  a  structure  of  society  which  has 
grown  in  strength  with  years,  and  will 
nourish  through  the  ages,  until  the  equity, 
the  truth,  and  the  b^eficence  which  are 
the  deathless  informing  spirit  of  it,  shall  ^ 
have  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 

In  alleging,  then,  that  government  has 
a  single  and  exclusive  sphere  we  assert 
no  mere  scholastic  or  abstract  distinction ; 
but  a  vivid  and  pertinent  one,  penetrating 
to  the  very  marrow  of  all  our  political 
discussions,  and  controlling  the  most  mo- 
mentous-practical issues.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion that  never  has  been,  and  ner&r  will 
be  disregarded,  without  bringing  with  it 
disaster  and  error ;  for  it  is  founded  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated, 
save  at  the  expense  of  sufibring,  wrong, 
and  confjusion.  In  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition incident  to  the  infancy  of  society, 
men  very  often  invest  their  governments 
with  enormous  powers, — allowing  them, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
making  war,  and  maintaining  internal 
stability,  to  establish  religion  and  a  class 
to  administer  it^  to  erect  a  nobility  with 
special  rights  and  privileges,  to  regulate 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce,  to  decree  the  prices 
of  food,  to  prohibit  printing-presses,  to 
construct  ToadSj  and  to  do  a  thousand 
other  things  that  are  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessary or  useful ;  but  every  hour  of  their 
subsequent  experience  convinces  them  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  an  infringement  of  their  own 
liberties,  an  obstacle  to  prosperous  ad- 
vancement, and  a  source  of  conservative 
stagnation  and  corruption  to  large  classes, 
who  profit  by  their  one-sided  benefits. 
They,  then,  begin  the  labor  of  reform  ^  but, 
finding  the  powers  which  they  had  relin- 
quished— apparently  so  innocuous  at  the 
time— firmly  intrenched  behind  the  preju- 
dices, the  interests,  the  muniments  and  the 
bayonets  of  large  and  powerful  bodies,  they 
discover  no  alternative  for  the  rescue  and 
restoration  of  their  rights,  but  a  ferocious 
and  bloody  revolution.  The  entire  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries 
has  been  an  incessant  struggle,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  against  oppressions, 
cruelties,  and  frauds,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  first  simple  departure  of  govern- 
ment, which  their  fathers  permitted,  from 
its  only  and  legitimate  function  of  protec- 
tion.   This  was  the  egg  that  hatched  the 
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broods  of  the  despotisms,  more  ugly  thui 
the  image  of  sin,  which  sat  at  the  celestial 
gates  after  the  fall,  and  terrible  as  night 
The  ignorance,  d^^^ation,  and  poyertj 
of  the  European  millions — the  protracted 
martrrdom  of  all  men  of  liberal  principles, 
who  in  dungeons  or  exile  pay  the  penalty 
of  honesty  and  courage — the  inquisition  of 
Spain,  the  slow  starvation  of  Ireland,  the 
slavery  of  the  African,  the  torture  of  India, 
are  but  the  more  monstrous  misgrowths 
of  one  common  system  of  error,  whose 
germ  is  contained  in  the  slightest  deflec- 
tion of  government  from  its  proper  sphere. 

We  impugn  the  prevailing  schemes  for 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  Railroad, 
then,  as  a  part  of  this  general  system  of 
forcing  political  action  out  of  its  true 
channels — a  system  which,  if  science  did 
not  disapprove  it,  and  the  entire  experi- 
ence of  mankind  condemn  it,  would  still 
be,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a  bungling,  awk- 
ward, indirect,  and  inefficient  contrivance. 
Granting,  what  nearly  every  body  will 
grant  in  this  country,  that  the  primary 
end  of  government  is  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  members 
of  the  society  which  it  represents,  does  it 
not  inevitably  follow,  that  like  every  other 
human  expedient,  like  every  other  adapta- 
tion of  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  likely  to 
subserve  its  main  purpose  best,  when  it 
is  exclusively  constructed  and  directed 
with  a  view  to  that  end.  "A  blade," 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  very  homely  but 
forcible  series  of  illustration,  "  which  is 
designed  both  to  shave  and  to  carve,  will 
certainly  not  shave  so  well  as  a  razor,  nor 
carve  so  well  as  a  carving  knife.  A  gas 
company,  which  should  also  be  an  infant 
school  society,  would,  we  apprehend,  light 
the  streets  ill,  and  teach  the  children  ill. 
An  academy  of  painting,  which  should 
also  be  a  bank,  would  in  all  probability 
exhibit  very  bad  pictures,  and  discount 
very  bad  bills.  On  the  same  principle,  a 
government  should  be  organized,  solely 
with  a  view  to  its  main  end,  and  no  part 
of  its  efficiency  for  that  end  should  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  promote  any  other 
end,  however  excellent."  Let  the  United 
States,  then,  undertake  to  construct  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  we  believe,  that  if  it 
were  constructed  at  all,  it  would  be  badly 
constructed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  the 
complicated  series  of  its  domestic  affiurs, 
would  be  much  less  wisely  administered,  if 
wisely  administered  at  all. 

The  slowest  of  all  slow  coaches  is  the 
coach  in  which  government  functionaries 
travel.  Enjoying  their  salaries  whether 
they  are  idle  or  at  work,  and  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
result  of  their  labors,  they  are  dilatory  be- 


yond all  patience,  and  the  public  possess* 
es  no  remedy  for  their  delays,  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  private  bodies,  by  the  prompt 
discipline  of  stof^ing  their  employment. 
The  public  post  is  always  behind  the 
private  express,  the  mail  steamers  al- 
ways in  the  rear  of  their  rivals.  Con- 
gress has  engaged  men  to  print  the 
census  of  1850,  but  after  three  years  the 
census  is  not  yet  printed.  In  private 
hands,  given  to  any  one  of  the  New-York 
publishers  as  a  private  job — the  whole 
document  would  have  been  long  since  be- 
fore the  world.  Mr.  Greenough,  the  artist, 
expended  more  than  a  year  in  trying  to 
get  the  Government  to  remove  his  fine 
statues  firom  Leghorn,  where  they  were 
exposed  on  the  wharves.  And  the  same 
thing  occurs  all  over  the  world,  where 
officSaltsm  is  charged  with  a  duty.  In 
England,  for  instance,  whilst  by  private 
persons  the  debates  of  Parliament  are 
printed  and  dispersed  over  the  whole 
kingdom  within  a  few  hours  of  their  utter- 
ance, the  Board  of  Trade  reports  are  re- 
gularly published  a  month,  and  sometimes 
more  than  a  month,  after  date.  ^*  There 
is  a  Board  of  Health,"  says  a  late  writer, 
^  which  since  1849  has  been  about  to  close 
the  metropolitan  grave-yards,  but  has  not 
done  it  yet  and  which  has  so  long  dawdled 
over  projects  for  cemeteries,  that  the  Lon- 
don Necropolis  Company  has  taken  the 
matter  out  of  its  hands.  Here  is  a  patentee 
who  has  had  fourteen  years'  correspond- 
ence with  the  Horse  Guards,  before  get- 
ting a  definite  answer  respecting  the  use 
of  his  improved  boot  for  the  army.  There 
is  a  Plymouth  Port  Admiral  who  delays 
sending  out  to  look  for  the  missing  boats 
of  the  lost  Amazon,  until  ten  days  after 
the  event."  Yankee  activity  in  office  is. 
perhaps,  greater  than  British,  because  of 
the  greater  simplicity  of  official  routine ; 
but  who  that  has  ever  bad  business  to 
transact  with  the  Government,  has  not 
been  compelled,  in  spite  of  this  advantage, 
to  dance  attendance  day  after  day,  until 
his  patience  was  worn  down  with  repeated 
postponements  and  neglects?  If^  then, 
we  trust  the  execution  of  so  laborious  and 
difficult  a  work  as  the  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Government  agents,  how  long  must  it  be 
before  it  will  be  accomplished?  How 
many  years  before  the  survey's  will  be 
made  ?  how  many  more  before  the  work- 
ing force  will  be  organized?  how  many 
more  before  the  materials  be  purchased 
and  sent  to  their  destination?  and  how 
many  more  before  they  are  put  together? 
In  short,  will  the  road  ever  be  built  ? 

Again,  the  agents  of  the  Government,  as 
a  general  thing,  are  as  stupid  as  they  are 
slow ;  for,  not  being  selected  with  special 
referaioe  to  the  functions  which  they  are 
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expected  to  discharge,  and  not  being  im- 
pelled to  a  choice  of  the  best  means  by  the 
mducements  of  personal  responsibility, 
they  are  apt  to  prove  either  incompetent 
or  inefficient.  Our  Government,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
constructing  steam  propellers  for  tibe  navj, 
and  yet,  of  the  half  dozen  only,  that  it 
has  built  within  that  time,  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  that  is  fit  for  use.  Mr.  Walker 
was  obliged  to  decline  the  mission  to  China, 
because  there  was  no  vessel  in  the  service 
sound  enough  or  fleet  enough  to  carry 
him  across  the  ocean  in  time.  The  Frince' 
taitj  when  dispatched  to  the  Fishing 
Grounds,  where  important  duties  were 
expected  of  her,  got  over  the  water  as  a 
blind  worm  gets  over  the  earth.  The 
f\dton,  on  the  same  track,  must  stop  for 
repairs  at  almost  every  convenient  port 
The  San  Jacinto  had  a  chronic  midady 
in  her  boilers  or  m  her  propeller,  or  some- 
where else,  and  the  other  tugs  of  the  same 
dass,  were  laid  up  in  ordinary,  which 
means  that  they  could  be  put  to  no  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary  use.  The  other 
day,  too,  six  revenue  cutters  were  built 
for  the  government  in  Maine,  and  when 
fhey  reached  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn, 
every  one  of  them  had  to  be  repaired! 
Meanwhile,  the  private  enterprise  of  our 
merchants  has  sent  a  fleet  of  steamers — 
the  boasts  of  the  harbors  in  which  they 
were  built,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  sea 
— ^to  every  point  of  the  compass^  and 
Captain  Yanderbilt  has  almost  drcunmar 
vigated  Europe  in  his  private  yacht,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations. 
Well ;  adding  now  to  this  known  incapacity 
of  state  officials,  their  proverbial  reckless- 
ness of  expense,  their  waste  and  prodigal- 
ity, which  causes  every  work  that  the 
treasury  pays  for  to  cost  at  least  double 
the  amount  of  what  it  would  cost  in  prir 
▼ate  hands, — and,  may  we  not  ask,  what 
kind  of  a  railroad  would  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road be,  if  made  by  the  Government? 
Who  will  pretend  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
it,  and  what  untold  treasures  it  would 
require  to  keep  it  in  repair  1  The  later 
sections  of  it,  we  are  sure,  would  not  be 
finished  before  the  earlier  sections  would 
be  dilapidated,  or  rotten,  or  torn  up  by 
the  Indians  or  the  btmaloes.  Neman 
who  saw  the  beginnii]^  of  it  would  live  to 
see  the  end,  and  no  man  who  saw  the  end 
would  remember  either  the  place  or  the 
time  of  the  beginning.  Yet,  were  the  same 
work  put  in  private  hands,  we  should 
ourselves — though  no  chickens — expec^ 
like  the  veteran  Ulysses, 

**To  ride  bejond  the  snnset,  add  tba  patltfl 
^  Of  all  the  weatern  stars," 

Upon   it.      But)   if   it   were    perfectly 
vol..  u. — 33 


constitutional,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  fbr 
the  Government  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  this  road, — supposing  that 
such  a  work  were  legitimately  one  of  the 
functions  of  government,  as  it  clearly  is 
not, — supposing  that  official  agents  were 
the  most  suitable  agents  for  its  execution 
— the  most  safe,  expeditious,  and  econom- 
ical, as  they  certainly  are  not, — supposing 
all  this,  we  say,  we  should  still  be  una^ 
terably  averse  to  the  interference  of  the 
Government,  on  the  ground  of  the  unavoid- 
able «nd  enormous  corruption  that  it  would 
engender  in  both  its  l^islative  and  execu- 
tive departments. 

A  bill  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
road  would  be  a  prize  of  one  or  two  hui>- 
dred  millions  of  dollars,  tossed  in  among 
the  restless  spirits  of  Congress,  to  be  strug- 
gled for  with  all  the  vehemence  and  greed 
of  sectional,  party,  and  personal  interest. 
We  know  what  deep  and  absorbing  excite- 
ment the  controversy  as  to  the  best  route 
for  the  road  has.  already  created  in  diffef- 
ent  localities.  There  are  strong  noptb- 
westem  interests,  strong  central  interests, 
and  strong  southern  interests  arrayed  in 
the  combat ;  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis, Natchez, — in  shoit,  as  many  cities  as 
contended  for  the  honor  of  Homer's  pa- 
ternity, are  engaged  in  active  rivalry  in 
respect  to  the  termination  of  the  road; 
and  vast  and  powerful  States — Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  Missouri.  Arka]>- 
sas  and  Tennessee ;  Mississippi,  libuisiana 
and  Texas—enter  the  lists  in  an  eager 
strife  for  the  immense  prospective  benefits 
of  its  location. 

Now,  knowing  this,  we  can  easily  ima- 
gine the  violent  jealousies  that  it  must 
awaken  among  the  representatives  of  the 
several  sections,  the  painful  animosities  to 
which  it  must  nve  rise,  and  the  pernicious  ' 
pla^s  of  log-rolling,  as.well  as  of  individual 
corruption,  that  will  grow  out  of  it,  in- 
evitably, in  any  protracted  course  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  even  in  respect  to  less  im- 
portant ol^ects,  that  excite  the  desires  of 
particular  localities^  to  barter  away  the 
most  important  prmciples  and  interests 
in  their  accomplishment.  The  man  of 
the  West  will  trBde  off  a  vital  concession 
on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  to  the  protec- 
tionist of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  sake  of  a 
harbor  improvement;  and  the  man  of  the 
South  will  relinquish  unlimited  quantities 
of  the  public  lands  to  a  private  corporation 
at  the  North  for  some  new  guaranty  of 
slavery,  and  thus  by  a  reciprocal  exchange 
of  services ;  burden  the  statute  book  with 
bad  laws,  and  deplete  the  treasury  by  pro- 
digal appropriations.  Who,  then,  will 
pretend  to  measure  the  magnitude  and 
extent,  or  to  fathom  the  sinuous  depths  of 
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Qiis  secret  barter  and  track  system,  when 
Qie  booty  to  be  won  is  the  most  stupend- 
dus  expenditure  that  was  ever  projected  by 
%  popular  govemment  ?  Or,  more  difficult 
^1,  who  can  estimate  the  dangerous  ag- 
gravation which  this  new  element  of  dis- 
pute will  impart  to  the  existing  differences 
between  the  North  and  South  ?  For  no 
cRie,  in  contemplating  the  probable  influ- 
ence of  this  scheme  at  Washington,  can 
Shut  out  of  view  the  solemn  fact  that  an 
intense,  exacerbating,  and  truculent  battle 
will  be  fought  on  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  Pacific  Road  shall  pour  its  golden 
harvests  into  the  lap  of  a  free  or  a  slave 
territory.  But  is  not  the  hostility,  in  this 
regard,  already  sufficiently  inflamed,  with- 
cftit  the  incitement  of  strong  additional 
motives  ? 

Yet, these  legislative  difficulties  are  scarce- 
ly more  than  an  inkling  of  the  troubles 
that  will  open  upon  us  when  the  Question 
is  removed  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  If  Congress,  which  will  be 
empowered  simply  to  determine  the  route, 
is  likely  to  be  beset  by  hordes  of  interest- 
dd  lobby-members,  each  eager  for  his  own 
locality ;  what  swarms  and  shoals  of  busy 
solicitors  will  throng  the  executive  man- 
sion when  the  prodigious  patronage,  in- 
flicted upon  the  President  by  the  scheme, 
is  to  be  actually  dispensed  ?  An  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  the  appointment 
oif  officials — ^surveyors,  engineers,  contrac- 
tors, and  disbursing  agents,  to  a  number 
etiual  at  least  to  that  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government — the  political  control, 
through  these,  of  the  hordes  of  workmen 
that  must  be  set  in  motion — ^put  in  the 
hands  of  a  magistrate  whose  prerogatives 
are  already  swollen  to  an  alarming  mag- 
nitude— must  bring  upon  us  a  despotic 
concentration  of  power,  and  a  plague  of 
official  corruption  compared  to  which  % 
I^uis  Napoleon  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  gentle  and  benignant  windfidls. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  this  sud- 
den and  exorbitant  increase  of  the  execu- 
tive influence.  It  is  already  expanded,  as 
oar  wisest  statesmen  deplore,  to  an  over- 
shadowing supremacy,  and,  with  that 
miserable  and  debasing  maxim,  "to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils,"  reduced  to  a 
principle  in  the  conduct  of>  nearly  all  po- 
litical parties,  it  becomes  the  most  malign 
and  threatening  danger  of  our  national 
'Union. 

We  confess  that  this  aspect  of  the 
•case  strikes  us  with  unusual  force.  It 
impresses  us  the  more  because,  while  the 
tendency  of  nearly  all  political  theory,  in 
these  later  days,  is  towards  a  disuse  of 
itbB  agency  of  government,  in  carrying 


forward  the  great  interests  of  society,  tile 
practical  working  of  our  federative  sj»- 
tem  has  been  towards  its  own  accretion 
and  enlargement.    Our  truest  policy  is 
to  deplete  and  disperse  the  great  central 
tumor  of  authority,  yet  our  practice  baa 
tended  to  its  congestion.    Instead  of  im^ 
proving  the  quality  of  our  government ; 
instead  of  converging  the  whole  f<M'ce  and 
stress  of  it  upon  its  legitimate  bosinesi 
of  protectk>n ;  instead  of  giving  greater 
efficiency  and  precision  to  the  powers  il 
really  possesses,  whereby  the  whole  oom- 
mumty,  and  every  man  in  it,  would  hav^ 
been  benefited,  we  have  gone  on  increasing 
the  quantity  of  it,  wresting  its  functiona 
from  their  true  relations,  and  allowing  ii 
to  absorb  one  foreign  element  after  an- 
other, until,  in  the  end,  it  has  oome  to  b^ 
looked  upon  as  the  great  fountain  and 
re^lator  of  all  the  system.    The  federal 
power  is  scarcely  derivative  any  more,  but 
directive;  it  dictates  the  politics  of  tha 
whole  nation,  determining  even  local  and 
municipal  issues.    Supervisors  and  pound 
keepers  are  elected  not  for  their  fitness^ 
but  accordingly  as  they  prefer   this  or 
that  man  for  the  presidency,  or  vote  with 
the  whigs  or  the  democrats.    One  might 
think  that  a  man  of  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  General  Pierce  might  yet  make  an  ex- 
cellent justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  late  enemy 
of  General  Scott  be  still  a  most  competent 
constable.    One  would  suppose,  too,  that 
his  opinions  on  a  Protective  Tariff,  or  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  ought  not  to  disqualify 
him  as  an  inspector  of  flour,  or  render  him 
ineligible  as  clerk  to  a  board  of  school 
trustees.    But  the  politicians  think  other- 
wise ;  they  determme  your  fitness  for  any 
place  by  your  position  in  federal  contro- 
versies, and  they  will  not  make  you  an 
alderman,  a  judge,  a  sheriff  or  the  small- 
est collector  of  taxes,  unless  you  can 
show  ^^  a  clean  record  "  on  the  subject  of  a 
national  bank  or  the  question  of  river 
and  harbor  improvement 

This  all  arises  from  the  absorption  of 
both  the  principle  and  spirit  of  local  self- 
government,  which  is  the  very  life  and 
conservation,  the  tuiamen  et  decua  of 
republics,  in  a  tumid  eentrality,  getting 
every  day,  by  natural  growth  as  well  as 
by  artificial  inflation,  more  and  more 
egregious  and  putrid.  Yet,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  vest  in  this  bloated  and  op- 
pressive centre,  the  control  of  the. most 
prodigious  industrial  movement  that  was 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation,  to  confer 
upon  Congress  a  mass  of  new  and  irregu- 
lar powers,  and  to  add  to  the  titles  of  the 
President,  who  already  wields  the  more 
than  imperial  influence  of  a  commands 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the 
head  of  the  cUplomatic  oorps,  of  the  leader 
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and  prime  moyer  of  political  organizatioDS, 
of  the  dispenser  6f  nearly  all  patronage, 
and  of  the  giver  of  nearly  all  offices,  tibe 
knavish  Hudson's  royal  prerogative  of 
King  of  Railroads.  There  may  be  a  neces- 
sity for  this  measureless  addition  to  his 
powers — and  there  may  be  wisdom  and 
forethought  in  abandoning  all  the  earlier 
tendencies  and  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic,  but,  as  for  ourselves,  we  can 
see  in  it  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  in  it  only 
balefi^  disasters  and  wrongs. 

Besides,  there  are  none  of  these  schemes 
for  foisting  the  road  upon  the  federal 
treasury,  which  does  not  contemplate  a 
vast  increase  of  the  public  debt.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  road  should  be  built 
out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try— particularly  as  these  revenues,  for 
the  moment  in  surplus,  are  most  likely 
to  be  reduced  during  the  present  winter-^ 
and  the  assumption  of  it,  therefore,  would 
compel  a  resort  either  to  new  tariffs  or  to 
borrowings.  But  no  one  can  doubt  whether 
of  the  two  it  would  be.  Legislators 
who  have  new  plans  to  introduce  will 
be  careful  not  to  couple  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  higher  rates  of  taxes. 
They  invariably  borrow,  if  they  can,  and 
as  nobody  feels  a  debt,  until  it  has  to  be 
paid,  they  go  on  borrowing  till  the  nation 
is  bankrupt  This  has  been  the  universal 
experience  of  Europe,  where  there  is  not  a 
government,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  that  is  not  hopelessly  involved  in 
debt ;  it  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
of  the  United  States  which  disgraced  their 
name  by  repudiation ;  and  would  have  been 
the  experience  of  others,  but  for  the  saga- 
cious and  timely  interposition  of  men  of 
sound  political  views,  to  arrest  them  in 
their  road  to  debt  and  ruin.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  be 
warned  by  their  examples:  for,  though 
it  has  now  an  excess  of  money  in  its 
vaults,  it  would  not  have  if  its  outstand- 
ing stocks  were  redeemed ;  it  would  still 
be  in  debt  to  an  amount  which  we  see  no 
occasion  to  increase.  Our  true  policy, 
the  most  consistent  and  safe  in  itself,  and 
best  supported  by  the  conviction  of  our 
most  venerated  statesmen,  is  to  keep  out 
of  debt  We  are  rich  and  prosperous, 
and  do  not  need  it ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  recur  to  it,  we  shall  only  open 
the  sluices  of  corruption  and  profligacy. 
The  beasts  of  prey,  who  hang  round  the 
treasury,  grow  fiercer  with  every  taste  of 
its  blood. 

We  ai«  perfectly  aware  how  all  this 
reasoning  will  be  met — with  what  clam- 
or it  will  be  asserted,  that  unless  the 
Nation  undertake  the  Pacific  Railroad,  it 
will  never  be  built:  but  we  have  ahready 


indicated  two  sufficient  answers  to  this 
argument.  We  have  stated,  firstly,  that 
private  enterprise  is  always  more  prompt 
more  intelligent,  more  economical,  and 
more  energetic  than  officialism ;  and  that 
the  road,  if  it  can  be  executed  at  all,  will 
be  the  most  wisely  and  expeditiously  exe- 
cuted by  private  means.  11^  however,  it 
turns  out  that  it  cannot  be  executed  by 
private  agencies,  then  we  say,  secondl  y. . 
that  the  reason  of  the  impossibility  will 
be  in  the  want  of  proper  inducements — 
in  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  it,  or 
in  its  probable  unprofitableness — which 
ought  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Government  with  as  much  force  as  upon 
the  minds  of  private  capitalists.  If  the 
profits  likely  to  accrue  from  it  will  not 
compensate  the  constructors  Qf  it,  for  its 
cost  of  time  and  money — that  fact  is  as 
good  a  rule  for  the  Government  as  it  is 
lor  individuals.  No  statesman  or  ex- 
ecutive officer  is  justified  in  undertakings 
from  which  private  enterprise  is  repelled. 
Much  less  are  they  justified  in  stretching 
the  functions  of  government  altogether 
beyond  their  Intimate  sphere,  to  engage 
in  works  which  the  sagacity  and  pru<£nce 
of  society  condemns,  either  as  imfeasible, 
or  probably  unprontable.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  commercial  community  is  an 
admirable  barometer  of  the  commercial 
future — ^a  good  pilot  fish  to  the  great 
shark  of  government — and  no  one  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  ought  to  feel  warranted  in 
wasting  it  on  schemes  which  are  avoided 
by  keen-sighted,  practical  men. 

There  may  be  conditions  of  the  pubUc 
mind,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  physical 
advancement  of  a  nation  when — as  m 
the  case  of  the  Erie  Canal — a  general  in- 
difference to  great  industrial  enterprises^ 
quickened  into  activity  by  the  impulse  of 
governmental  interposition, — when  the  in- 
itiation by  the  State  of  some  leading  pub- 
lic work,  is  useful  in  arousing  the  atten- 
tion and  developing  the  energies  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  however  we  may  settle  that 
question,  it  is  clear  now,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  no  need  of  such  stimu- 
lus. They  are  completely  alive  to  the 
importance  of  all  industrial  movements, 
and,  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  in 
particular,  are  excited  to  an  earnestness 
but  little  short  of  frenzy.  If,  conse- 
quently, they  will  not  take  it  up  as  indi- 
viduals, spend  their  money  and  credit  upon 
it,  and  carry  it  into  effect,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  for  the  Government,  that  the 
time  for  the  work  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  that  we  must  await  its  coming  ^  until 
the  desolate  territories  through  which  it 
Ls  to  pass  have  been  more  thickly  strewn 
with  Tillages  and  cities,  and  the  scruples 
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of  wealth  yaQquished  by  earnests  of  more 
speedy  and  larger  profits.  In  this  Tiew, 
the  question  becomes  one  simply  of  time, 
and  we  ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
years'  gain,  to  sacrifice  or  to  put  at  haz- 
ard the  integrity  of  our  legislation,  or, 
perhaps,  the  stability  of  the  Union. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  understood 
as  urging  that  the  Goyemment  should 
abstain  from  proffering  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enterprise,  if  undertaken  by 
individuals,  as  it  may  properly  give.  It 
is  right  for  it  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  a  work  of  such  vast  public  concern ; 
and,  there  are  two  modes,  fortunately,  by 
which  it  may  not  only  materially  assist 
the  project,  but  at  the  same  time  help  in 
introducing  important  principles  of  legis- 
lation. As  the  proprietor  of  all  the  pub- 
lic lands,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  take 


measures  to  relinquish  that  proprietor- 
ship, by  agreeing  to  a  surrender  of  certain 
parcels  of  them  to  the  companies  who 
shall  undertake  the  Railroad,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  be  not  sold,  but  given  in 
part  payment  to  their  workingmen ;  and, 
as  the  monopolist  of  the  Post  OflSoe,  in 
the  second  place,  it  may  open  the  way  to 
a  system  of  free  postage,  by  contracting 
for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  for  certain 
maximum  rates  of  postage,  which  is  to 
be  wholly  yielded  to  the  companies  per- 
forming the  service.  Thus,  two  objects 
of  reform,  which  have  long  been  desired 
by  large  masses  of  the  people,  might  be 
initiated  without  doing  violence  to  any 
vested  interest,  or  conservative  prejudice, 
and  in  efficient  furtherance  of  a  noble 
work  of  internal  improvement 


££MINISCENGES   OF   AN   EX-JESUIT. 


SUMBER   FOUR — UY  MEMOIRS. 


SHOULD  it  seem  strange  that  an  Ame- 
rican, bom  and  nursed  in  thoughts 
and  soul-work,  amid  associations  and 
manners,  as  different  from  those  of  south- 
em  Europe  as  day  from  night,  should  be 
found  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Italy  or  its 
borders,  some  episodes  of  my  life  may  ez- 
pbdn  it ;  and  yet,  every  group  of  men  of 
that  celebrated  society  will  furnish  many 
with  romantic  lives,  men  of  different  climes, 
whose  antecedents  have  been  as  varied 
as  their  manners  and  thoughts  are  now 
apparently  in  unison,  almost  identical. 

Take  this  drcle  that  I  met  but  a  few 
years  since  in  France. — they  had  no  col- 
leges then.  You  see  tnat  tall  father,  with 
a  head  now  well  sprinkled  with  gray,  a  fine 
manly  face,  a  commanding  eye.  He 
served  many  years  in  the  armies  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  The  powerful  frame  and 
almost  herculean  sb^ngth  of  Colonel 
Langren6  were  known  to  the  whole  army, 
and  many  a  tale  of  his  prowess  circulated 
around  the  bivouac  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
Russia.  As  you  perceive,  his  left  arm 
seems  palsied,  but  that  was  not  an  injury 
received  on  the  battle-field.  Journeying, 
as  a  Jesuit,  through  a  forest  in  Portugal 
with  no  companion  but  a  little  novice,  a 
man  sprang  forward  and  seized  his  rein. 
Langrene  at  once  recognized  him  as  a 
bandit,  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  leaped  to  the  ground.  "  Father ! 
fkther ! "  cried  the  little  novice,  "give  him 
what  we  have  got  or  he  will  kill  us." 
Unheeding  the  cowardly  advice  of  his 


little  squire,  the  Jesuit  rushed  on  the 
bandit,  unarmed  as  he  was,  in  order  to 
give  him  no  time  to  draw  his  weapons. 
A  club,  that  might  be  called  a  quarter- 
staff,  was  the  robber's  usual  instrument; 
raising  his  left  arm  as  a  shield  against  this, 
Langren6  received  several  terrible  blows 
before  his  iron  ania  grasped  his  antago- 
nists throat  and  bore  him  to  the  ground* 
"Rill  him,  father,  kill  him,"  cried  the 
little  novice,  now  grown  quite  valiant  and 
courageous.  "Silence,"  said  Langren6; 
"take  the  rope  from  around  the  valise, 
lay  it  by  me,  and  while  I  hold  him  here, 
secure  his  pistols  and  present  one  to  his 
head."  In  a  few  moments  he  was  secured, 
and  the  Jesuit  led  him  into  the  next  vil- 
lage. He  interceded  for  his  life,  but  the 
law  took  its  course.  Langrene  always 
deemed  him  the  strongest  man  he  evor 
met ;  his  left  arm  shows  that  he  never  re- 
covered from  the  effect  of  his  blows. 

Talking  of  robbers  and  Jesuits,  there 
is  an  amusing  story  of  a  Capuchin.  Of 
course  the  hero  is  a  Capuchin,  for  he 
takes  the  same  part  that  Scholasticos 
does  in  Greek  stories  or  Paddy  in  our 
own.  Well,  the  Capuchin  had  been  beg- 
ging and  coming  through  a  wood  was  met 
by  a  small  but  well  armed  robber,  who 
demanded  all  he  had.  Prayer,  entreaties, 
protestations  of  poverty  were  all  in  vain ; 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all.  As  the 
robber  was  going,  the  friar  called  to 
him  with  a  look  of  most  dismal  forebod- 
ing, ^Good  sir,  you  know  that  priors 
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donH  OTertrust  us  that  go  to  bee.  Ifme 
will  not  believe  my  story ;  so  do.  I  beg 
you,  just  send  a  couple  of  balls  tnrough 
the  skirt  of  my  habit,  that  I  may  show 
that  I  was  really  attacked."  The  robber 
laughed  and  fired,  but  was  in  a  moment 
felled  by  a  blow  from  a  club,  on  which 
the  friar  had  fixed  his  eye.  Securing  his 
property  he  trotted  ofi^  leaving  the  out- 
witted footpad  to  recover  his  senses  at 
leisure. 

To  return  to  our  group  of  Jesuita 
Here  is  another,  who  is  a  splendid  musi- 
cian and  composer.  Years  ago  his  name 
figured  in  concerts,  as  leader  and  com- 
poser at  London  and  Paris,  at  Vienna  and 
Milan.  A  change  came  over  him;  his 
wife  entered  a  convent ;  he  is  a  zealous, 
retired,  unobtrusive  priest,  and  will  die 
ere  long  of  a  pestilential  disorder  caught 
in  attendance  on  the  suffering  poor. 

This  other  that  is  talking  now  of  St 
Theresa  witii  all  the  animation  of  a  myo- 
tic, whose  life  had  been  spent  in  a  Carthu- 
sian cloister  amid  its  dreamy-looking, 
meditative  inmates,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  an  ex-captain  in  the 
French  army.  Being  a  dashing,  impulsive 
fellow,  he  took  such  an  interest  in  Don 
Carlos,  that  during  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
he  left  the  French  army  without  leave  or 
license,  and  joined  that  of  Don  Carlos. 
When  the  convention  of  Bergara  annihi- 
lated the  hopes  of  the  pretender,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a  Jesuit.  His  success  as  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  led  to  his  discovery ;  and 
he  once  escaped  from  the  gendarmes, 
who  were  in>pursuit  of  him  as  a  deserter, 
only  by  leaping  from  a  window  and  flying 
in  disguise  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  He  is 
not  troubled  now,  though  known. 

This  little  father  was  bom  in  a  prison, 
during  the  French  revolution,  the  day 
before  his  fiither  was  led  out  to  the  guillo- 
tine. He  himself  was  once  a  lawyer,  and 
has  been  through  a  host  of  strange  adven- 
tures in  all  countries. 

Another  was  once  a  dissenting  minister 
in  Bngland,  who  came  to  Mont-rouge  ex- 
pressly to  convert  the  Jesuits,  certain 
that  if  they  were  honest  men  he  could 
convince  them.  He  has  never  been  to 
England  since. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  antecedents  of 
many  members.  Some  are  indeed  trained 
up  iToai  boyhood  in  their  colleges,  and 
pass  to  the  novitiate  on  completing  their 
studies,  but  of  these  the  number  is  not 
great,  and  many  colleges  do  not  for  years 
send  a  single  postulant  to  the  .novitiate. 

Would  you  know  my  previous  history  1 
It  is  not  passing  strange :  it  hath  no  hair- 


breadth escapes,  no  feats  by  field  or  flood, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Bom  in  Philadelphia  of  a  family  nomi- 
nally and  traditionally  Catholic,  though  of 
a  fi:Wthinking  father,  brought  up  in  the 
best  city  schools  of  the  day,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  my  early  education  was 
deeply  imbued  with  rationalistic  ideas,  and 
manhood  found  me  without  any  religious 
creed;  sceptical  and  antagonistical,  yet 
feeling  withal  a  gnawing  want  within  o( 
something  certain. 

**Th«  fl«nd  thit  man  bairiMi 
IsIoyeofthelMBt''— 

sings  Emerson,  and  harsh  as  the  term 
may  seem,  the  torment  inflicted  by  this 
seeking  and  craving  for  the  ideal  good, 
almost  justifies  the  term  he  gives  it  In 
my  mind,  God,  an  abstract  logical  truth, 
was  not  invested  with  personality.  I 
could  not  individualize  the  great  being  or 
address  him  as  some  one  real.  He  was  all 
ideal.  Faith  had  simk  before  my  reason, 
misled  as  my  reason  was;  yet  I  was 
supremely  unhappy.  Deeply  religions 
by  nature,  or  rather  extremely  just,  I 
was  desirous  of  rendering  to  the  great 
Unknown  the  homage  due  nim,  even  more 
than  I  was  of  doing  what  was  my  duty 
to  myself  and  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
could  not  rest  in  unbelief.  Like  Jouf- 
froy — "  Unbeliever,  I  loathed  unbelief." 

The  loss  of  a  mother  broke  all  family 
ties  and  left  me  a  lonely  being  on  earth. 
My  wonted  studies  became  irksome,  and  I 
became  a  burden  to  myself.  Self-de- 
struction soon  rose  to  my  mind ;  in  my 
solitary  walks,  when  looking  from  some 
overhanging  rock  on  the  smooth,  clear 
lake  or  river  below  me,  in  all  the  witchery 
of  moonlight,  voices  seemed  to  invite  me 
to  seek  rest  in  its  bosom  with  no  mourn- 
er, but  the  ripples  that  circling  from  me 
as  I  sank  would  sigh  my  requiem  on  the 
shore.  But  this  was  too  cowardly.  I 
resolved  to  enjoy  life,  not  rushing  like  a 
madman  into  low  ana  vile  pleasures,  but 
seeking  something  worthy  of  me  to  oc- 
cupy my  mind.     Viun  was  the  effort. 

*  An  fond  des  vains  pUdAlrs  qae  J*appelle  &  mon  aide, 

Je  troave  nn  tal  desont  quo  je  me  sens  moarir 

Qoand  je  poasMerals  toat  ce  qa*en  cette  vie 
Dans  sea  vaatea  dealrs  rhomme  iraiit  convoiter 
Quand     ••••••♦♦ 

Jo  leur  dinda  &  tous :  Qnoloae  nova  potalons  ikire, 
Je  eonffire— 0  eat  trop  tard.^  * 

It  was  indeed  too  late ;  my  mind,  pre- 
occupied, required  some  magician  to  be- 
guile me.  Amid  the  vortex  of  fashion 
and  pleasure  I  was  alone ;  there  was  not 
one  that  could  for  a  moment  exercise  any 
influence  over  me.    Tired  at  last  of  this. 
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my  next  idea  wu  to  seek  the  society  of 
a  few  friends  and  in  their  unstudied  con- 
Terse  live  a  new  life.  Among  the  families 
connected  with  mine  hj  old  association 
and  former  intimacy,  was  one  where  I 
soon  renewed  visits  interrupted  for  years. 
George  Melyille  had  been  the  companion 
of  my  boyhood,  and  my  fellow-student  at 
law.  While  I  had  never  really  entered 
on  the  practice  of  my  profession,  he  emi- 
grating to  Ohio  had  risen  to  a  high  posi- 
tion, to  which  his  industry,  talents,  and 
integrity  had  well  entitled  him.  Our 
friendship  had  ever  been  warm  and  cor- 
dial, and  he  never  visited  his  native  city 
without  spending  a  few  days  with  me ; 
yet,  since  his  departure  I  had  rarely 
visited  his  mothers  dwelling,  so  often 
entered  in  other  days.  Warmly  wel- 
comed by  all,  I  gaied,  like  one  awakened 
from  a  trance,  on  Lucy,  the  sister  of  my 
friend,  remembered  only  as  a  child,  but 
now  a  slight,  sylphlike  girl,  with  a  quick 
black  eye  that  spoke  volumes  in  a  glance, 
and  yet  soft)  and  expressive  of  a  kind  ana 
loving  heart  Her  conversation  surprised 
me  more.  Educated  with  anxious  care, 
her  mind  well  stored  with  correct  ideas, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  history, 
with  a  pure  taste  for  music  and  the  fine 
arts,  she  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  our  own  language,  as 
well  as  that  of  France  and  Italy,  in  a  de- 
cree seldom  met  even  now.  Her  silvery 
voice  charmed  me,  and  a  new  world  began 
to  open.  We  became  constant  com- 
panions. At  her  suggestion  I  again  re- 
sumed the  study  of  the  law,  to  give 
me  some  ot^pation  rather  than  from 
any  view  of  its  necessity.  Months 
rolled  by;  riding  side  by  side  through 
the  country  around;  or  seated  together 
enjoying  the  perusal  of  some  favorite 
author,  ray  loneliness  was  forgotten.  I 
loved;  and  was  loved  in  return.  This 
delirium  was  too  delightful  not  to  influ- 
ence my  being.  My  friends  were  amazed 
at  the  change. 

Our  marriage  was  now  agreed  upon : 
but  Lucy  and  her  mother  wished  George's 
approval,  having  always  regarded  him  as 
the  head  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Melville 
wrote :  conscious  of  his  friendship,  I  felt 
certain  of  his  acquiescence :  but,  in  a  few 
days,  I  perceived  a  change  in  Lucy.  She 
seemed  to  shrink  at  my  approach.  At 
last  I  wrang  out  the  secret,  George  would 
not  listen  to  our  union.  My  letters  to 
him  were  unanswered.  In  a  few  months 
he  arrived.  They  had  been  to  me  days 
of  agony  and  pain,  and  Lucy  sunk  un- 
der them.  She  would  no  longer  appear 
abroad  with  me,  nor  remain  more  than  a 
few  moments  with  me  at  home.  Infatu- 
ated as  I  was,  absence  and  presence  alike 


tormented  me.  George  met  me  with  oold 
civility.  Demanding  the  grounds  of  his 
objection,  he  told  me  that  he  had  none : 
that  I  had  mistaken  his  sister's  feelings, 
that  she  absolutely  declined  to  many  me. 
Amazed  at  this,  I  wrote  to  her,  stating 
all  that  George  had  said,  and  begging 
her  to  contradict  it.  My  note  was  unan- 
swered. At  last  I  obtained  an  interview: 
she  confirmed  his  statement  ^  But,  Lucy ! 
maj  I  expect  no  renewal  of  our  former 
intimacy?"  '^ No ! "  was  the  decided  an- 
swer, though  her  whole  fVmme  thrilled 
vrith  emotion.  ^' Not  even  friendship?'' 
^  No ! "  was  agun  the  emphatic  answer. 

Stunned  and  overwhelmed,  I  left  her 
fbr  ever.  'A  mystery  hung  over  the  whole 
affair,  and  despite  all  my  efforts,  I  have 
never  to  this  day  found  the  dew  to  the 
sudden  change.  That  Lucy  really  loved 
me,  there  is  no  doubt :  some  dark  diarge 
was  doubtless  brought  against  me  and 
believed.  All  except  her  are  long  smoe  in 
their  quiet  graves,  and  never,  probably, 
shall  I  learn  the  secret. 

6«d  glTM  OS  love.    Bometblng  to  Iot« 
He  lends  us ;  bat  when  love  Is  grown 

To  rtpenesa,  that  on  whioh  It  throre 
Fall*  off,  and  1ot«  to  left  alona. 

With  me,  these  words  of  Tennyson 
were  not  true.  The  dream  was  bot  a 
dream. 

More  lonely  now  than  ever,  I  proceeded 
iq  Europe,  and  for  several  years  rambled 
from  state  to  state.  One  summer  I  fell 
sick  at  a  little  Swiss  town,  in  the  Forest 
cantons,  and  as  my  malady  was  serious, 
they  removed  me  to  a  neighboring  hos- 
pital. Here  I  was  kindly  visited  by  a 
Jesuit,  from  a  residence  in  the  place. 
When  convalescent,  his  conversation 
pleased  me.  He  had  long  mixed  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  before  donning  the 
habit  of  I^yola,  and  was  possessed  of 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things. 

"  Father  Loriot,"  said  I  one  day,  "  how 
is  it  that  there  is  so  little  wit  in  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Jesuits?  "  ^ 

"There  is  surely  enough  in  the  Pro- 
vincial letters."  "  No,  there  is  not :  the 
wit  is  founded  on  citations  from  theolo- 
gians and  casuists,  and,  as  I  could  not  ver- 
ify some,  the  wit  never  seemed  tome  pure. 
Is  there  no  pure  satire,  which  cuts  you 
keenly,  without  any  pretension  to  facts  ?  '* 
'•  None  that  I  know,  but  when  you  are 
well,  I  can  get  you  a  sight  of  a  portfolio 
of  caricatures  on  our  order,  some  of  which 
will,  I  think,  please  you."  "  Indeed,  then 
my  recover}'  must  advance;  but  mean- 
while, describe  some  at  least,  that  I  may 
judge." 

''You  know,  of  course,  for  you  seem  to 
be  pretty  well  versed  in  our  history,  that 
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obedienoe  is  the  great  virtue  inculcated 
by  our  founder,  obedience  in  all  that  is 
not  sin,  not  only  to  superiors,  but  to  nur- 
ses, physicians,  and  all  who  have  any 
incidental  authority.  You  know,  too, 
vhat  diffieulty  a  physician  has  in  inducing 
a  pious  patient  to  take  broth  or  chicken 
on  a  day  of  abstinence.  In  such  a  case, 
Ignatius  would  have  implicit  obedience, 
and  to  show  it^  being  sick  one  Good  Fri- 
day, he  ate  a  chicken,  when  ordered  by 
the  attending  physician,  without  making 
the  least  demur. 

^*  An  action  so  counter  to  common  ideas 
afforded  scope  to  the  wits,  and  there  is  a 
well-executed  caricature,  in  which  Igna- 
tius is  represented  ¥nth  a  chicken  in  his 
hand,  a  procession  in  the  backg;round  to 
show  the  day,  and  the  motto,  "Xo  God's 
greater  glory,'  the  device  of  the  order." 

^*  Gocd,  indeed !  but  your  saint  was  in 
advance  of  his  age,  he  saw  fully  the  proper 
value  to  be  given  to  fasting,  chants,  and 
other  matters  of  mere  discipline,  and,  had 
he  lived  a  little  later,  would  doubtless 
have  effected  great  changes." 

'^I  perfectly  agree  with  you:  but  to 
proceed  with  the  caricatures.  That  of 
the  canonization  of  St  Ignatius  and  Xa- 
vier  is  well  done.  No  order  ever  had 
such  work  to  get  a  member  canonized  as 
ours,  so  that  the  saying  at  Rome  is,  the 
beatification  counts  for  one  miracle.  The 
first  canonization  was,  perhaps,  the  hard- 
est of  all,  and  the  efforts  of  the  society 
were  a  fair  mark.  The  caricature  rep- 
resents a  pulley  in  the  heavens,  by  which 
the  whole  society,  with  tug  and  force,  uid 
pull  and  drag,  are  endeavoring  to  raise 
aloft  a  basket  containing  the  two  candi- 
dates for  saintship.  The  device  is  a  bur- 
lesque on  Virgil : 

*Tuite  moUs  erai  JemMat  inirudere  eoalo,* 

'*  All  the  world  has  heard  of  P^re  la 
Chaise.  Now  this  cemetery  is  so  called 
from  Father  la  Chaise,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  the  grounds. 
He  gave  him  also  a  splendid  carriage, 
did  Louis  le  Grand :  deeming  that  it  was 
unbecoming  Louis  le  Grand  that  his  con- 
fessor should  come  to  the  palace  ^more 
apostolico '  on  «foot.  The  wits  did  not 
spare  the  Jesuit,  whose  vows  of  pov- 
erty and  carnage  and  four  were  a  direct 
antithesis.  A  caricature  displayed  the 
equipage,  greater  even  than  it  was,  and 
the  little  Father  scarce  discernible  in  a 
comer  of  his  magnificent  coach.  ^  Jesuits^ 
non  Jesus  ita,'  was  the  piquant  legend. 

'*  By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  this 
title  Jesuit  is  not  of  our  coining  or  recog- 
nized by  us  ?  No,  indeed — who  gave  it? 
Calvin  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  use  it 
as  a  name  for  us,  but  a  very  old  ascetio 


writer  has  the  word  in  a  queer  treati^B, 
where  he  affirms  that,  as  Jesus  was  tlw 
heavenly,  and  Christ  the  human  name,  SD 
we  are  Christians  on  earth,  but  will  all 
be  Jesuits  in  heaven !  I  hardly  think  our 
contemporaries  would  relish  the  compli- 
ment, or  rather  the  prospect." 

Such  were  often  our  themes.  Becoip> 
ered,  I  visited  the  college  of  Friburg,  to 
which  he  had  been  recalled.  Haiong 
found  a  kindred  spirit,  a  new  feeling  came 
over  me.  One  day  he  saidj  abruptly: 
"  My  friend,  how  do  you  justify  the  use- 
less life  you  lead  ?"  I  attempted  to  jusf>- 
ify  it,  but)  while  I  parried  his  arguments, 
I  did  not  convince  myself,  and  as  I  joup- 
neyed  on  to  Rome,  where  I  proposed  wij»- 
tering,  the  whole  religious  (question  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect  in  my  mind.  There 
I  examined  religion  as  a  practical  sjrstem, 
and  became  a  Christian :  my  life,  it  was 
now  my  resolve,  should  become  useful, 
and  believing  that  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
this  would  be  attained,  I  returned  to 
Switzerland,  wrote  to  my  friends,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  as  to  mj 
property,  so  as  not  to  be  troubled  with  il 
during  my  novitiate,  or  subsequently,  un- 
til such  tune  as  the  rules  of  the  order  fix 
for  a  final  disposal  of  it^  and  then  donned 
the  habit  of  Regular  Clerk  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  for  such  is  their  real  title. 

The  reader  knows  the  life  led  by  nov- 
ices in  general;  mine  in  particular  had 
nothing  to  distinguish  it,  albeit,  did  I 
wish  you  to  laugh  at  my  expense,  t  might 
tell  some  things — how  the  admonitor,  oiia 
discipline  night,  said  ten  Hail  Mary's  ii> 
stead  of  five,  whereby  our  infliction  was 
doubled — ^how  I  got  penances  for  running 
up  or  down  stairs — breaking  silence,  and  • 
so  forth ;  but  as  the  reader  knows  some- 
thing of  novice  life,  he  can  draw  on  his 
imagination. 

I^vitiate  ended,  I  was  sent  to  Genoa ; 
for  I  had  entered  an  Italian  province,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  make  my  novitiate  in 
Switzerland  at  my  own  request.  HercL 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Transalpines  was  not^ 
deemed  classic  enough  to  be  at  once  set  to 
teach,  I  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  second  no- 
vitiate, in  which  the  beauty  and  style  of 
composition  are  chiefly  cultivated.  My 
stay  was  limited  to  a  few  months  ;  and, 
owing  to  my  age  and  general  acquaintance 
with  literature,  considerable  liberty  was 
allowed.  Even  Hdl  was  in  a  manner 
thrown  open  to  mie ;  not  the  infernal  re- 
gions, but  a  portion  of  the  library  so-called, 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  as  containing 
books  on  the  Index  which  is  binding  in 
Italy,  though  not  in  all  Catholic  countries. 
Here,  Milton  and  Gibbon,  Home  and 
Smollett,  and  a  goodly  host  of  English  au- 
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thors  lay  with  Voltaire  and  his  school, 
and  many  a  work  against  the  order. 

When  here  but  a  few  months,  a  teacher 
.fell  sick  at  Alessandria,  and  an  order  came 
for  me  to  take  his  place.  In  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  procured  from  the  wardrobe 
my  linen  and  clothes,  and  had  put  up  my 
book  and  rules,  Imitation  of  Chris^  and 
Grudfiz,  all  that  I  was  allowed  to  carry, 
and  proceeded  with  my  companion  to  take 
a  conveyance  to  my  new  abode.  The 
next  morning  I  entered  my  class-room. 
They  were  a  hard  set,  and  under  the  weak 
reign  of  my  predecessor,  discipline  had  be- 
come sadly  lax.  Aware  of  the  arrival  of 
the  new  teacher,  they  had  determined  by 
a  bold  stroke  to  destroy  my  authority. 
Koises  of  all  sorts  began  and  lasted  seven! 
minutes,  during  which  I  remained  un- 
moved  in  my  desk,  satisfying  myself  that 
three  only  in  the  whole  class  took  no  part 
in  the  disturbance.  Rapping  solemnly  on 
the  desk,  I  said  in  a  low  clear  tone :  ^^  Si- 
lence." They  stopped,  overawed :  so  far 
I  had  won.  I  then  sat  down  and  called 
off  the  roll,  marking  each  as  he  answered, 
and  noting  especially  the  three  quiet  boys. 
I  then  said,  '*  Young  men,  you  have  all, 

with  the  exception  of , ,  , 

been  guilty  of  great  disrespect  to  your 
teacher,  contempt  of  rules,  and  disorderly 
conduct  Your  punishment  shall  be  as 
severe  as  the  rules  allow,  and  such  will 
always  be  the  case  in  this  room,  and  on 
no  account  will  a  punishment  be  ever  re- 
mitted. As  the  number  of  offenders  are 
considerable,  I  shall  to-day  punish  but 
five."  These  I  named,  and  appointed  each 
a  terrible  array  of  lines  to  learn  by  heart 
or  translate.  Then  turning  to  the  three, 
whose  good  conduct  had  been  maintained 
amid  the  turmoil,  I  said,  ^^  You,  gentlemen, 
amid  this  factious  crowd,  were  like  wise 
and  venerable  men.  Continue,  and  you 
will  be  worthy  to  rank  with  Ihe  founders 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  that  of  your  own 
Genoa."  A  deep  republican  feeling  per- 
vades the  Genoese:  known  to  be  an 
American  and  a  republican,  mv  taunt  on 
the  dass  generally  cut  them  Keenl}"^,  but 
it  had  its  effect.  I  was  soon  a  favorite 
teacher,  and  never  but  twice  had  occasion 
to  punish  during  the  year. 

On  that  first  day,  after  appointing  the 
ptmishment,  I  proceeded  with  my  lessons 
in  regular  order.  As  to  the  mode  of 
teaching  among  the  Jesuits,  it  differs 
greatly  from  ours.  The  pupils  write  an 
immensity,  they  commit  a  great  deal  to 
memory ;  yet,  though  Latin  bears  a  lion's 
j^hare  in  the  scheme  of  education,  they 
learn  words  and  phrases  with  the  intention 
of  writing :  they  seldom  read  a  classical 
aQtbor  entire,  so  as  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  it  as  a  whole ;   to  realize  its  plan, 


oonoeption,  and  ezecntion;  for  most  cases 
they  read  but  fragments.  Disliking  this^ 
though  I  had  to  follow  it,  I  encouraged 
the  l^st  scholars  to  read  the  whole  work 
which  we  had  in  hand. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  taught  in 
Genoa  and  its  ancient  territory,  my  class 
was  always  noted  for  its  republicanism  ; 
to  check  it  was  impossible,  so  I  sought  to 
guide  and  control  it.  My  efforts  were  not 
vain.  In  the  recent  affairs  in  Italy, 
several  of  my  pupils  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  calm,  manly,  dignified 
action  in  favor  of  freedom. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  I  was 
exchanged  to  the  province  of  France.'  and 
sent  to  Madrid  to  study  philosophy  and 
theology.  A  pleasant  voyage  brought  me 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  I  soon  drew  up 
in  frt)nt  of  the  Imperial  CoUege,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Spain. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  the  bell  sounded  for 
examen  as  I  was  led  to  a  room;  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  I  was  in  the  re- 
fectory. The  reader  b^an.  "Thank 
heaven  ! "  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
an  aptitude  for  any  thing ;  my  Latin  pro- 
nunciation has  varied  in  America,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  now  for  a  change  here ! " 
On  tfie  whole,  I  liked  the  Spanish  pronun- 
ciation best,  and  soon  gave  it  fully.  The 
French  scholastics  got  quizzed  pretty  often, 
and  sooth  to  say,  their  way  of  reading 
Latin  is  unbearable.  Think  of  a  man  say- 
ing "  Beatus  vir  qui  od^  me  !  "  instead  of 
qui  audit  me  ! 

Here  I  soon  plunged  in  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  but  studied  full  as  much  my 
companions  in  the  scholasticate.  A  life  of 
study,  and  a  class,  will  afford  few  incidents 
worth  noting  here :  our  disputes  in  class, 
worthy  of  the  schools  of  Sidemo,  as  por- 
trayed by  Longfellow,  my  own  new  and 
startling  theories  and  objections,  excited 
wonder  amid  the  professors,  to  whom  the 
mental  world  of  an  American  is  some- 
thing totally  unknown,  might  furnish  a 
learned  treatise,  but  not  a  very  amusing 
article. 

In  studying  my  companions  here  and  in 
Italy,  I  convinced  myself  of  one  thing  that 
had  always  puzzled  me.  Wo  often  meet 
in  history  characters  of  Southern  coun- 
tries, in  whom  violation  of  the  moral  law 
is  blended  strangely  with  a  practice  of  re- 
ligious duties.  "  Is  this  hypocrisy  ?  "  was 
a  question  which  many  doubtless  asked. 
Among  the  young  religious  were  some 
who  professed  a  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  in  all  its  little  niceties,  and  yet  they 
often  did  what  I  would  have  scrupled  to 
do,  from  my  general  respect  for  the  rules. 
Study  convinced  me  of  their  sincerity,  and 
since  mixing  with  the  natives  of  the  south 
generally,  my  mind  gradually   realized 
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Cheir  state,  so  dHlerent  from  oar  own. 
With  uBj  deyiafcion  from  the  moral  law  al- 
most always  diminishes  in  the  same  degree 
the  religious  feeling,  but  not  so  with  them. 
Religion  really  exists  amid  vice,  and  often 
in  the  end  shows  by  its  influence  its  great, 
but  long  dormant  power. 

Joseph  Lopez  was  a  study  of  another 
sort  We  often  read  in  hageologists  of 
unreflecting  obedience,  which  seems  almost 
absurd  in  one  not  bereft  of  reason ;  to 
myself  it  had  ever  been  a  problem ;  yet, 
here  was  a  young  man,  a  fine  scholar,  of 
refined  taste,  nice  judgment,  one  of  the 
best  Hellenists  in  Spain,  and  yet  one  who 
seemed  on  some  points  never  to  reflect. 
The  doctor  once  after  a  flt  of  sickness, 
told  him  that  he  must  eat  heartily,  to  fill 
himself  up  to  the  throat,  and  though  ha- 
bitually as  abstemious  as  a  hermit,  he  took 
the  physician  at  his  word,  and  ate  so  much, 
that  although  fortunately  stopped  by  a 
counter  order,  he  nearly  died  of  the  effects 
of  his  unreasoning  obedience. 

Another  case  occurred  under  my  own 
eyes.  As  some  of  the  scholastics  stood 
talking  one  Thursday,  by  a  window  of  the 
dormitory,  they  saw  a  heap  of  hoops, 
poles,  and  brush,  by  the  door.  One,  who 
had  played  off  practical  jokes  on  Lopez, 
cried  out :  "•  We  must  put  some  of  those  in 
Brother  Joseph's  bed;"  and  hastening 
down,  he  twice  brought  up  a  good  armiul. 
These  he  arranged  under  the  mattress 
•  arefuUy,  so  that  no  ends  appeared.  Lopez 
VI  as  out.  That  night,  as  he  lay  down,  he 
•It  the  hard  objects  beneath  him,  and 
^ell  he  might,  for  the  mattress  was  scarce- 
ly two  inches  thick.  Still  he  was  in  bed, 
and  there  he  lay  till  morning.  Then  he 
did  examine,  and  having  discovered  the  na- 
ture of  the  articles,  came  to  the  conclusion 


that  they  had  been  put  there  by  the  in- 
firmarian  for  the  sake  of  improving  his 
health,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  chest, 
or  they  had  been  placed  there  by  the. 
minister  for  the  mortification  of  his  body. 
In  either  case,  no  remark  need  be  made 
by  him,  and  to  our  great  amazement  he 
left  them  there  for  full  three  months. 
Day  by  day  he  arranged  so  that  they 
should  not  be  seen,  and  as  we  made  our 
own  beds,  no  one  over  knew  it.     One  day 
a  lay  brother  who  had  a  general  charge 
over  the  dormitory  saw  an  end  of  a  hoop 
sticking  out,  he  took  hold  of  it  and  drew 
it  forth.    It  did  not  come  alone.    Full  of 
curiosity  he  rolled  up  the  mattress,  and  as 
Lopez  just  then  entered,  he  called  out, 
"  Are  you  crazy.  Brother  Lopez  ?      Do 
you  mean  to  kill  yourself  1     What  pos- 
sessed you  to  put  all  this  mto  your  b^  ?" 
**I  put  it?"  said  Lopez:   "you  put  it 
there  yourself ! "  While  the  two  were  try- 
ing to  settle  this  matter,  who  should  come 
up  but  the  minister.    **  Father  !"  said  the 
infirmarian,  "Brother  Lopez  says  that 
^ou  put  all  this  in  his  bed  ! "    But  as  the 
mfirmarian  denied  it,  he  said  the  minister 
must  have  done  it.      He  gave  one  look, 
and  as  he  passed  us  on  his  way  out,  we 
heard  him  exclaim :  "  The  man  is  surely 
crazy — I  put  such  things  in  his  bed!" 
Even  then  Lopez  never  suspected  a  tnck. 
He  came  to  us,  and  found  a  new  explana- 
tion, nor  was  it  till  some  time  after  that  he 
saw  how  the  case  really  stood.    Poor 
Lopez !  simple-hearted  as  a  child,  I  have 
often  envied  your  happy  state,  so  different 
from  my  own.    Borne  through  life  in*the 
arms  of  Providence,  like  a  child  in  its 
mother's  arms,  he  passed  through  life 
without  a  care,  and    death  without  a 
groan* 


WEN8LEY. 
(Oontlnned  from  page  414.) 


CHAPTEE  X. 


IN   WUICII  THE  OALDEOK  BB0IR8  TO  SUUfSB. 

I  SPENT  the  morning  with  Markham, 
as  the  minister  had  supposed  I  should, 
and  we  made  such  a  reconnaisance  of  the 
country  as  the  good  grace  of  Black  Sally 
accorded  to  us.  She  performed  her  part 
of  the  contract  safely  and  surely,  if  not 
with  inordinate  velocity,  and  enabled  us 
to  ro.'^pond  to  the  almost  parental  prido 
with  which  the  Major  seemed  to  boast  of 
his  horses,  without  more  than  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  truth.  The  Major  was,  of 
course,  a  new  study  to  Markham,  who 
had  only  known  the  obsequious  and  de« 


ferential  landlords  of  Merry  England; 
but  he  was  of  a  temperament  to  adapt 
himself  to  any  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances which  might  involve  him,  and  he 
was  by  no  means  slack  in  accepting  the 
platform  of  social  equality  which  placed 
the  old-fashioned  New  England  host  on  a 
level  with  bis  guest  Markham  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  John  Bullism  which 
makes  so  many  of  the  progeny  of  that  re- 
spectable sire  appear  so  very  much  like 
calveSy  when  they  find  themselves  in  a 
new  pasture.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  par- 
cel Yankee,  and  his  mother's  milk  might 
yet  qualify  the  elements  of  which  he  was 
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kindly  mixed.  But,  as  a  general  thing, 
your  half-breed  EnglishmaD  is  more  un- 
pleasantly national  &an  the  full-blooded 
animaJs  themselves, — Anglia  ipns  An- 
^/tor,— and  appears  to  take  more  than  an 
Englishman's  delight  in  making  himself 
disaf^reeable.  But  Markham  was  none 
of  this  sort.  He  was  a  cosmopolitan  gen- 
tleman, and  carried  with  him  all  over  the 
world,  that  sweetness  of  temper  and  sin- 
cere wish  to  make  those  with  whom  he 
found  himself  hai^y,  and  on  good  terms 
with  themselyes,  which  was  sure  to  ex- 
tract what  good  there  was  from  whatever 
men  or  manners  he  lighted  on,  and  at  the 
the  same  time,  to  make  friends  and  well- 
wishers  every  where.  Being  such  as  he 
was,  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of 
the  cold  and  severely  civil  treatment  he 
had  met  with  at  Woodside,  from  persons 
whose  characters  and  manners  seemed  to 
be  so  eminently  like  his  own !  I  could 
not  make  it  out  at  all  to  my  satisfaction. 
Nor  could  I  well  seek  satisfaction  from 
Markham  himself^  unless  he  led  to  the 
sul^ect,  and  volunteered  the  explanation 
I  desiderated.  Neither  of  which  things 
he  did  during  this  morning's  drive.  Ho 
was  not  quite  as  chatty  as  he  used  to  be 
in  our  rides  around  Boston,  and  there  was 
a  little  shade  over  his  features,  at  iirst, 
such  as  even  a  passing  grief  leaves  behind 
it  for  a  season ;  but  it  gradually  rose  from 
his  countenance  and  dispersed  itself^  as 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  passes  away  from 
the  landscape,  and  he  became  cheerful, 
if  not  mercurial  as  usual,  long  before  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  parsonage,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Bulkley's  invitation. 

My  account  of  that  excellent  man  had 
made  Markham  intelligently  curious  to 
see  him ;  and  they  came  at  once  into 
friendly  relations  with  each  other.  Their 
points  of  resemblance  and  of  difTerence 
equally  fitted  them  for  a  close  adaptation 
to  one  another.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  an  old 
man,  and  Markham  a  young  one.  The 
former  had  lived  for  near  forty  years  in 
the  almost  eremitic  seclusion  of  Wensley ; 
the  latter  had  spent  in  the  crowds  and 
turmoil  of  London,  all  the  years  of  his  life 
that  had  not  been  passed  in  the  differing, 
but  not  diverse,  excitation  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. Both  were  lovers  of  learning 
(Markham  had  graduated  with  high 
honors),  and  of  queer  books.  Markham 
was  vastly  more  exact  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  more  critical  in  all  their 
ornamentation  of  metres  and  quantities, 
than  the  imperfect  instruction  of  Mr. 
Bulkley's  youth  had  made  him.  But  the 
latter  was  quite  as  fully  master  of  the 
spirit  of  the  greater  classics  as  his  young- 
er friend,  and   he   was  familiar  with  a 


much  wider  ran^  of  authors,  more  talk'* 
ed  of  than  read,  mcluding  the  later  PIata> 
nists  and  the  medieval  Latinists.  Mark- 
ham, however,  was  much  better  versed 
in  contemporary  literature,  than  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  pretended,  or  cared  to  be, — much  be^ 
ter,  indeed,  than  English  university  men, 
wranglers  and  medallists,  who  take  high 
honors  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  apt 
to  be  even  at  this  day.  Neither  of  them 
were  men  of  surpassing  abilities,  but  they 
had,  both  of  them,  made  the  most  of  what 
they  had,  and  had  them  always  in  order 
for  use.  And  for  ^^  human  nature's  daily 
food,"  I  preferred  them  to  most  of 
the  great  geniuses  I  have  encountered  in 
my  walk  through  Vanity  Fair, — and  I 
have  stumbled,  at  one  time  or  another,  on 
almost  all  of  special  note  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

When  we  were  fairly  seated  at  the 
table,  which  Jasper  had  done  his  best  to 
set  out  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  though 
he  cast  rather  an  evil  eye  at  Markham  at 
first,  as  "  the  spawn  of  an  old  Tory,"  as 
he  phrased  it,  with  more  of  emphasis 
than  elegance,  I  asked  Mr.  Bulkley  as 
to  the  success  of  his  campaign  against 
Jericho. 

^^  Why,  I  found  it  shut  up  aJmost  as 
as  strait  as  Jericho  of  old,"  said  he,  "but 
I  think  the  walls  will  fall  down  by  the 
time  I  have  compassed  it  once  or  twice 
more,  and  blown  a  blast  or  two  on  my 
ram's-hom." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  put  in,  "  and  Jasp^  and 
I  will  shout  in  your  cause,  for  we  are  all 
the  people  you  have  to  help  you,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Pray,  make  me  free  of  your  tribe," 
said  Markham,  whom  I  had  possessed  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the 
parson,  "  but  I  hope  you  will  only  have 
to  shout  for  my  victory,  and  not  in  my 
help.    I  think  I  have  nearly  arranged  iV 

"  And  how  does  it  stand,  sir  7  "  I  iiy 
quired. 

"  I'll  tell  you."  he  replied.  "  I  found 
it  all  as  Jasper  told  us.  Squire  Adams 
and  Captain  Hunt  were  in  high  feud,  and 
poor  Sue  in  great  affliction,  and  Jeremiah 
in  a  towering  passion,  and  all  about  a 
right  of  way,  over  nothing  to  nowhere, — 
for  that  is  about  the  exact  value  of  the 
matters  in  dispute." 

'•  Did  you  tell  them  so,  sir  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Bless  you,  no,  indeed ! "  he  answered, 
"  I  made  much  of  it,  you  may  be  sure. 
To  make  short  work  of  the  storv,  I  at 
last  prevailed  on  Hunt  to  postpone  his 
visit  to  lawyer  Pratt,  agreeing  to  get  the 
opinion  of  Boston  counsel  as  to  the  right 
of  way  over  Hog's  Neck,  And  I  after- 
wards got  Adams  to  agree,  that  if  the 
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opinion  were  against  himself,  ho  would 
give  the  Rocky  Valloy  pastures  to  Jere- 
miah on  his  marriage  to  Sukej,  if  Hunt 
would  concede  the  right  of  way  to  him. 
So  1  imagine  I  shall  settle  the  quarrel 
without  promoting  a  law-suit,  and  with- 
out damaging  a  love-suit.  And  I  am  now 
quite  ready  for  my  dinner." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  deserved  it,  sir," 
said  Markham  ;  "  but  if  there  were  manv 
such  clergymen  as  you,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  go  hard  with  us  lawyers." 

*•  Fear  nothing,  my  young  friend,"  re- 
turned the  parson,  "  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  Gospel  {prevailing  against  the  Law 
in  your  day.  The  juice  of  Mother  Eve's 
apple  is  not  worked  out  of  the  veins  of 
her  children  quite  yet.  And  that  puts 
me  in  mind,  Jasper,  that  you  have  not 
brought  up  the  bottled  cider." 

This  oversight  was  speedily  remedied, 
and  frothing  cups,  such  as  Phillips,  the 
bard  of  Cider,  might  have  sung,  crowned 
the  board.  This  beverage,  of  which  both 
the  parson  and  Jasper  were  justly  proud 
as  the  production  of  their  own  orchard 
and  mill,  was  made  from  a  receipt  given 
to  Lieutenant  Bulkley,  by  Major  Sir  John 
Knatchbull,  a  baronet  of  the  cider  county 
of  Somersetshire,  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
under  his  charge,  after  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render. It  was  produced  only  on  rare 
occasions,  such  as  a  visit  from  an  Oxonian, 
who  was  also  the  son  of  an  old-world 
friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
for  such  long  years  by  politics  and  the 
ooean.  A  moderate  glass  of  very  excel- 
lent Madeira,  the  gift  of  Lieutenant  Qover- 
nor  Fillebrown,  years  ago,  concluded  the 
repast.  The  parson  then  lighted  his  pipe 
and  Markham  and  I  our  cigars,  and  a  fine 
afternoon  of  talk  we  had  of  it.  But  that 
must  be  passed  by  in  silence  as  there  is  a 
limit  at  which  a  story,  like  patience,  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue.  Before  we  separated,  which 
was  not  till  after  tea  and  well  into  the 
evening,  Mr.  Bulkley  informed  us  that  he 
should  go  to  Boston  the  next  morning. 

"I  meant  to  go  the  next  day,"  said  he, 
"  to  see  about  Dr.  Felch's  council  of  dis- 
mission ;  but  I  prefer  putting  myself  out 
of  my  way  a  little,  to  break  this  Hog's 
Neck,  inasmuch  as  they  both  are  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  giving  me  the  trouble  I  am  to 
have,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  clench  the 
matter.  I  think  Mr.  Hayley  must  give 
an  opinion  which  will  answer  my  purpose 
and,  which  is  better,  he'll  ask  nothing 
for  it" 

Markham,  hearing  this,  declared  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  chance  of 
his  company  back  to  town,  as  he  had  ao- 
complished  his  visit  to  me.  I  remonstrat- 
ed against  this  determination,  in  which 
the  minister  joined  me,  though,  as  he 


said,  he  was  arguing  against  himself. 
Markham  was  firm,  however,  and  the 
next  morning,  accordingly,  he  was  in  the 
coach  when  it  came  round  to  the  parson- 
age ;  and  it  whirled  them  both  oiV  toge- 
ther, after  brief  time  for  leave-taking, 
Parson  Bulkley  declaring,  that,  if  the 
proverb  were  true  that  "  good  company 
was  as  good  as  a  coach,"  certainly  good 
oompany  and  a  coach,  too,  was  better 
still. 

Left  thus  alone,  with  only  the  oompany 
of  Tacitus  and  Euripides  (I  do  not  men- 
tion Jasper,  as  he  was  engaged  in  compos- 
ing some  practical  Bucolic  or  Geor^ic  in 
the  fields)  to  console  me,  the  judidous 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
after  wrestling  for  a  season  with  these 
ancient  worthies,  I  closed  their  ^^  ponder- 
ous and  marble  (covered)  jaws  "  which 
they  had  expanded  for  my  torment,  and 
thought  that  a  walk  to  Woodside  would 
be  no  more  than  a  proper  reward  of  my 
diligence.  As  I  passed  directly  hy  the 
post-office,  in  my  way  thither,  I,  of  course, 
looked  in  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  my 
correspondence.  The  cross  old  postmaster, 
who  had  held  the  office  since  its  erection 
under  Washington,  handed  me  a  thick 
letter,  telling  me  gruffly  that  there  was 
only  a  cent  to  pay  as  it  was  a  drop  letter, 
or  one  put  into  the  office  at  the  town,  ^' the 
only  one,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone 
of  injured  innocence,  "  that  had  been  put 
in  for  more  than  a  year.  He  guessed  it 
was  a  love-letter."  As  I  had  no  reason, 
that  I  knew  of,  for  sharing  in  this  conjec- 
ture, I  opened  the  envelope  as  I  went  along 
and,  to  my  surprise,  found  that  it  contain- 
ed a  letter  addressed  to  Ann  Pctchell,  my 
cousin  Eleanor's  femme  de  chambre,  A 
few  lines  were  written  inside  the  envelope, 
asking  me  to  do  the  writer  the  favor  to 
deliver  the  inclosure  to  Ann  Petchell 
herself,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  importance 
to  her,  but  without  signature  and  in  a 
hand  I  did  not  know.  I  could  not  im- 
agine what  it  meant,  and  concluded,  at 
last,  that  old  Kimball,  the  postmaster, 
was  probably  not  far  wrong,  and  that  the 
document  must  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  love-letter.  I  was  not  over  well 
pleased  with  being  made  thus  the  go-be- 
tween of  a  waiting-maid,  and  marveUed  at 
the  impudence  of  her  correspondent.  And 
it  occurred  to  me,  further,  that  if  Miss 
Petchell  were  involved  in  an  amorous 
correspondence,  such  as  I  supposed  this  to 
be,  she  was  not  altogether  what  Eleanor 
took  her  for,  and  perhaps  not  precisely  the 
person  she  would  choose  to  have  about 
her,  if  she  knew  the  fact.  So  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  let  her  or  her  father 
know  the  circumstance  before  I  perform- 
ed my  part  of  Mercury  to  PetchelL 
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I  had  an  opportunity  speedily  afforded 
me,  for,  as  I  was  approaching  the  gate 
which  admitted  you  into  the  grounds  from 
the  high-road,  I  met  Colonel  Allerton, 
who  was  coming  down  the  road  from  the 
opposite  direction.  We  turned  into  the 
sweep  together,  and  as  we  walked  along 
the  hard  gravel,  he  said  to  me, 

'  ^^  I  see  you  have  an  unopened  letter  in 
your  hand.  Do  not  refrain  from  reading 
it  on  my  account  You  are  at  the  happy 
age  when  a  letter  is  a  pleasure.  Don't 
delay  yours." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  I 
answered,  laughing,  "and  I  should  like 
particularly  well  to  read  this  particular 
letter.  But  unluckily,  it  does  not  belong 
to  me." 

" Indeed,"  he  replied,  ''is  it  for  me,  or 
Eleanor  ?  "  holding  out  his  hand  for  it 

"  It  is  for  one  of  your  family,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  but  for  neither  you  nor  my  cousin 
Eleanor.  It  is  for  Miss  Ann  Petchell." 
And  I  told  him  the  odd  way  in  which  it 
came  into  my  possession. 

"  Let  me  see  it  if  you  please,"  said  he, 
"I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  Ije 
troubled  with  her  letters.  This  is  odd." 
he  went  on,  to  himself,  closely  scruti- 
nizing the  handwriting,  ^'  this  is  yery  odd, 
indeed.     What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

We  were  now  at  the  door  and  we  forth- 
with proceeded  to  his  library,  where  we 
found  Eleanor  seated  by  her  father's  fire, 
which  a  little  chilliness  and  dampness, 
incident  to  our  hottest  summers,  made  by 
no  means  unsatisfactory.  While  we  were 
exchanging  salutations  and  inquiries,  the 
Colonel  rang  the  boll,  which  was  answered 
by  Mrs.  Warner,  the  housekeeper. 

"  Send  Petchell  here,  directly,"  said  he, 
"I  wish  to  see  her." 

'^ Petchell!"  said  Eleanor,  looking  at 
him  and  then  at  me  in  surprise,  "  Petch- 
ell!" 

But  there  was  no  time  for  explanation, 
for  the  door  opened  and  that  handmaiden 
entered,  courtesyingly  and  simperingly; 
but,  still,  with  a  look  of  some  alarm  on 
her  features,  at  being  so  suddenly  sent  for 
by  the  Colonel,  who,  though  a  kind  and 
considerate  master,  was  a  strict  martinet 
in  his  family,  and  the  whole  corps  do* 
mestique  held  him  in  reverential  awe. 

"  Petchell,  here^s  a  letter  for  you,"  said 
he,  abruptly,  holding  it  out  to  her. 

She  courtesied  as  she  took  it,  with  a 
glance  first  at  the  letter  and  then  at  her 
young  lady,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Colonel, 
in  an  authoritative  tone ;  "  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  wish  you  to  open  and  read 
the  letter  here.  I  wish  to  know,  if  it  be 
not  a  secret,  how  you  come  to  be  receiv- 


ing letters  from  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  why 
they  should  come  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Osborne." 

Eleanor,  on  hearing  this,  gave  me  a 
half-reproachful  glance,  which  made  me 
fear  that  I  had  made  some  terrible  blun- 
der, though  I  could  not  divine  what,  and 
Petchell  looked  as  if  she  should  like  to 
tear  my  eyes  out  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  her,  so  she  hasteil«d  to  open 
the  letter  with  what  show  of  indifference 
she  could  muster.  Her  fingers  trembled, 
however,  in  the  agitation  she  obviously 
felt,  and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  a 
letter  dropped  out  of  her  inclosure  and 
fell  on  the  floor.  Colonel  AUerton,  with 
the  activity  of  six-and-twenty,  instantly 
picked  it  up,  and,  after  glancing  at  the 
direction,  said  to  Petchell, 

"  This  is  enough.  It  is  all  I  want  of 
you,  at  present    You  may  go  now." 

And  she  went,  apparently  nothing  loth. 

Turning  then  to  Eleanor,  he  said,  hand- 
ing her  the  letter,  "  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  you  in  correspondence  with  Ferguson, 
I  must  confess.  And  I  am  still  more  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  should  be  carried 
on  clandestinely.  You  did  not  use  to  be 
on  such  terms  with  him." 

^^  It  is  all  on  his  side,  papa,  now,"  said 
Eleanor,  paler  than  ever,  but  evidently 
in  some  perturbation,  "  I  assure  you  it  is. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  on  any  terms  at 
all  with  him.  Whatever  communications 
he  has  had  with  me  he  has  intruded  upon 
me  against  my  will." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  replied,  "  that  you 
will  still  persist  in  thinking  so  ill  of  him. 
But  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  should 
annoy  you,  after  what  has  passed,  as  you 
say  he  has,  and  still  less  why  he  should 
take  this  indirect  way  of  doing  it  It  is 
not  like  him." 

*'  Not  like  him !  Oh  papa ! "  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  lifting  up  her  hands  with  an  ex- 
pression of  impatience  and  vexation. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  her  father,  "  he 
was  always  open  and  candid  in  his  inter- 
course with  us  at  home.  And  we  are 
oertainly  under  great  obligations  to  him." 

Eleanor  made  a  deprecating  gesture  of 
dissent 

"Why,"  he  went  on,  "you  know  he 
told  us  of  the  blundering  folly  of—" 
he  stopped,  with  a  glance  at  me,  and  then 
went  on  without  mentioning  any  name, 
^^  and  did  his  best  to  counteract  it" 

I  thought  that  it  was  about  time  for 
me  to  make  a  move  to  retire,  as  this 
seemed  to  be  a  scene,  however  interesting, 
which  had  better  have  only  the  actors  for 
audience.  But  Eleanor  went  on  without 
minding  me. 

"  Perhaps  we  were  too  hasty  in  believ- 
ing him«     I  thought  better,  or  not  so  ill, 
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of  him  at  that  time ;  but  I  would  not  have 
believed  his  story  then,  had  it  not  been 
made  likely  by  the  drcumstances.  he 
brought  to  our  Knowledge." 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
Tery  politely,  but  a  trifle  provokingly, 
'^you  would  have  been  less  incredulous 
had  the  offender  been  any  one  besides 
Mr.  Markham." 

If  blood  was  ever  eloquent,  as  we  are 
told  it  sometimes  is,  that  in  Eleanor's 
cheeks  made  a  very  fine  speech  on  this 
occasion,  and  one  that  gave  me  an  odd 
sensation,  which  I  had  never  felt  before 
or  since,  at  least  in  the  same  degree.  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  very 
quietly, 

"  I  think,  papa^  it  would  have  made  no 
difference.  You  certainly  know  that  it 
did  not,  as  it  was." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  love,"  replied 
her  father,  caressmg  her  head  with  his 
hand.  ^^  I  was  wrong  in  saying  what  I  ^ 
did.  But  you  know  it  provokes  me  to 
have  you  so  unjust  to  Ferguson.  He 
could  have  none  but  friendly  motives  in 
coming  to  this  country  at  this  time,  for 
his  own  affairs  might  have  waited  a  year 
or  two.  But  he  came  now  that  he  might 
be  of  service,  possibly,  to  us.  And  this, 
after  what  had  passed  between  you." 

Eleanor  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  ro-' 
oeived  none  of  this  doctrine.  The  Colonel 
went  on, 

"  But  how  long  have  you  known  that 
he  was  in  America  ?  Knowing  your  feel- 
ings towards  him,  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  about  it  to  you." 

^  I  imagine,"  she  replied,  "  that  I  knew 
of  it  nearly  as  soon  as  you,  if  not  sooner. 
I  have  known  it  these  six  months." 

^'  These  six  months !  "  exclaimed  her 
father,  "  and  never  mentioned  it  to  me ! 
That  is  strange.  But  have  you  ever  seen 
hhn?" 

"  Only  once,"  she  answered,  looking  aC 
me,  "it  was  the  day  that  I  sent  you  word 
of  my  getting  into  the  river.  I  meant 
that  it  should  bring  you  home,  and  I  did 
intend  to  tell  you  that  it  was  he  that 
helped  me  out.  But  I  changed  my  mind, 
and  cousin  Frank  here  had  to  bear  all  the 
credit  of  it." 

"I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should 
have  concealed  this  from  me,"  he  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  some  displeasure;  "  I  am  not 
too  proud  to  be  grateful  for  a  good  office, 
if  you  are." 

^'  I  could  well  have  dispensed  with  the 
service,"  she  replied,  "for  cousin  Frank 
here  can  tell  you  that  the  danger  was 
nothing,  and  that  if  it  had  been  any  thing 
he  was  sufficient  to  the  emergency." 

I  cordially  confirmed  her  statement  in 
its  entirety,  for  I  well  remembered  wish- 


ing the  fishing-boots  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  a  much  warmer  place  than 
the  Quasheen, — though  that  was  not  very 
cold  that  afternoon. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  she  proceeded,  "  that 
there  was  no  great  call  for  gratitude  in 
the  case,  and  I  certainly  felt  none  what- 
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ever. 

"  Eleanor,  Eleanor,"  he  repeated,  "  I  do 
not  understand  you.  You  are  a  changed 
creature.  I  cannot  make  you  out  this 
morning." 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  where  he  wis 
sitting  and  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  room ;  then,  stopping  short  be- 
fore her  chair,  he  said,  somewhat  sternly, 

"  And  perhaps  you  intend  to  keep  me 
equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of 
your  communications.  I  suppose  they 
must  have  related  to  my  affairs.  vThey 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  any  thing 
improper  for  me  to  know,"  with  a  sus- 
picion of  a  frown  on  his  brow ;  "but  I  do 
not  wish  to  intrude  myself  into  your  con- 
fidence, nor  into  that  of  Mr.  Ferguson." 

"Dear  papa,"  said  Eleanorjeamestly, 
"do  not  reproach  me  so!  What  real 
secret  can  I  ever  have  from  you?  I  may 
have  done  wrong  in  not  telling  you  all 
about  it  at  once;  but  I  thought  I  was 
sparing  you  finom  pain,  perhaps  firom 
danger,  by  saying  nothing  for  the  pre- 
sent. Indeed,  I  meant  to  tell  you  aU  in 
time.? 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  he  answered 
kindly,  for  though  quick  of  temper  he  vras 
the  most  placable  of  men,  "  I  dare  say 
you  can  explain  it  all.  I  have  never 
bought  you  wrong  yet" 

The  explanation  I  understood  to  be 
adjourned  only  till  I  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  was,  accordingly,  about  to  make 
another  demonstration  of  departure,  when 
Colonel  Allerton  said,  before  I  could  rise, 

"  But,  Eleanor,  you  have  not  read  yet 
the  letter  of  which  Osborne  here  was  the 
courier.  I  dare  say  it  has  nothing  in  it 
which  he  may  not  see.  He  ought,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  paid  postman's  wages,  and 
perhaps  he  will  be  content  to  take  it  out 
in  kind.  Had  you  not  better  see  what 
it  says?" 

Eleanor  looked  up  suddenly  firom  the 
carpet  at  which  she  had  been  gazing,  and 
glandng  first  at  her  father,  and  next  at 
me,  and  last  of  all  at  the  letter,  which 
had  lam  in  her  lap  all  this  while,  she  took 
it  up  and  opened  it.  After  running  her 
eye  over  it,  she  handed  it  to  her  father, 
who  read  it  out,  to  this  effect — 

''It  is  essential  that  I  should  have  the 
interview  with  you  I  have  so  long  solicited. 
It  cannot  be  delayed  and  it  must  be  had. 
I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  you,  and,  if  it  be  of  greater 
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weight  with  yon,  to  yonr  father.  Time 
presses  with  me,  and  the  interriew  I  soli- 
cit must  he  at  noon  this  day,  or  not  at 
all.  I  will  he  at  the  Sachem's  Seat,  at 
precisely  twelve.  If  you  object  to  coming 
alone,  you  can  bring  your  maid  with  you, 
or  the  lad  "  {lad,  indeed  !)  "  I  saw  with 
you  when  we  met.  who  I  understand  is 
your  cousin,  if  he  w  discreet" 

^  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  the  Colonel. 
8tud3ring  the  note  closely,  as  if  to  extract 
its  hidden  meaning,  ^*  what  Ferguson  can 
have  to  say  to  you  about  me,  or  yourself, 
that  he  might  not  just  as  well,  certainly, 
say  to  me,  in  person.  However,  my  dear, 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  you  my 
plenipotentiary  and  I  think  he  would  not 
make  this  request  without  some  reason- 
able motive.  So  you  had  better  get  your 
bonnet  and  take  Frank's  arm,  since  he  is 
permitted  to  share  in  this  mystery,  and 
make  haste,"  for,  he  added,  looking  at  bus 
watch,  "it  wants  but  a  quarter  to  the 
tiysting  hour." 

While  Eleanor  was  gone  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  went  on  to  me,  "  So  you  have 
seen  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  seems  ?  " 

*'Ye8,  sir,"  I  answered,  "I  saw  him 
for  a  moment  on  the  allemoon  when  he 
drew  my  cousin  out  of  the  water,  as  she 
has  told  you.  Indeed,"  I  added,  recol- 
lecting myself  "  I  did  see  him  for  a  literal 
moment,  when  I  was  in  Boston,  on  the 
top  of  the  New- York  coach." 

'*  Ah,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  he  had 
been  at  the  South.  I  did  not  know  he 
had  returned,  until  this  morning.  Did 
not  you  think  him  a  handsome  young 
fellow  ?  " 

Handsome !  I  thought  him  as  ugly  a 
monster  as  I  had  ever  seen.  And  young ! 
why,  the  wretch  could  not  have  been  less 
than  five  and  thirty !  But  seventy  and 
eighteen  have  different  eyes  for  such 
things.  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
and  only  made  a  bow  oracularly  enig- 
matical. He  went  on  without  waiting  for 
further  answer : 

"  You  may  have  inferred  from  what  has 
passed  this  morning,  that  there  have  been 
some  former  dealings  between  him  and 
us.  Indeed,  I  may  say  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, as  one  of  the  family,"  I  made  a  bow 
here  of  unequivocal  gratitude,  "that  he 
was  an  old  admirer  of  hers  "  (old  enough  1 
I  parenthesised  to  myself),  "  in  England. 
Had  she  liked  him,  I  should  have  been 
well  pleased,  for  I  did.  But  as  she  did 
not,  Uiere  was  nothing  to  be  said.  She 
has  a  rooted  dislike  to  him,  apparently, 
which  I  cannot  understand ;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  something  to  be  considcnred  in 
the  matter  of  marriage." 

"  I  most  say,  sir,"  I  put  in,  "  that  it 
aeems  to  me  that  my  cousin  £lea&or  is 


the  last  person  in  the  world  to  form  an 
unreasonable  prejudice.  She  is  candor 
and  sweetness  personified." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,  sir,  a  good  girl,** 
he  resumed,  '*  but  the  best  of  them  take 
the  bit  between  their  teeth,  sometimes. 
And  then  there's  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  give  them  their  head.  If  they're  good 
blc^  they'll  bring  up  safe  enough  when 
they've  had  their  fiing.  But  here  she 
comes,  and  it  is  high  time  you  were  off." 

We  accordingly  passed  out  at  what 
Lord  Castlereagh  might  have  called  "the 
back  front "  door,  which  let  us  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  avenue  celebrated  in  the 
last  chapter.  We  paced  again  down  the 
length  of  the  walk,  and  then  left  it  by  a 
path  through  a  belt  of  trees,  skirtii^ 
round  the  clearing,  which  connected  it 
with  the  aboriginal  forest— or  what  re- 
mained of  it  At  no  great  distance  with- 
in the  wood,  but  still  hr  enough  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  interruption  or  eavesdrop- 
ping, was  a  small  opening  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  either  natu- 
ral or  of  a  very  old  formation,  as  there 
was  no  trace  of  stumps  or  roots  among 
the  short  soft  grass.  It  was  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  a  large 
stone  which  had  something  the  look  of 
having  been  rudely  shaped  into  a  sort  of 
chair,  was  called  the  Sachem's  Seat  Tra- 
dition said  that  this  was  the  sacred  stone 
on  which  the  great  king  Miantowusett, 
60  formidable  to  the  Puritans  before 
Ring  PhiHp's  days,  used  to  sit  and  rule 
his  tribe.  I  can  only  say  that,  if  he 
were  of  like  passions  with  other  men,  his 
majesty  must,  like  many  another  sove- 
reign, have  sat  uneasily  upon  his  throne. 
Eleanor  said  nothing  to  me  during  our 
walk.  To  be  sure  it  was  soon  over, 
for  we  walked  last  But  she  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  was  before  her,  and  the  only  sign 
she  gave  of  being  conscious  of  my  pres- 
ence was  the  way  in  which  she  rather 
clutched  than  leant  on  my  arm,  as  if  it 
were  done  rather  to  steady  her  mind  than 
to  support  her  steps. 

When  we  entered  the  cleared  space  we 
found  Ferguson,  walking  up  and  down  its 
narrow  diameter,  holding  his  watch  in 
his  hand.  When  he  saw  us  he  returned 
it  to  his  pocket  and  sainted  us,  or  rather 
Eleanor,  with  a  politeness  which  was 
rather  punctilious  than  easy.  She  made 
as  slight  an  acknowledgment  of  his  bow 
as  could  be  and  be  any  at  all,  while  I  un- 
glued  my  hat  from  my  head,  just  as  much 
as  I  thought  my  share  of  his  courtesy 
demanded.  Eleanor  dropped  my  arm 
and,  advancing  by  herself  sat  down  up(ni 
the  Seat  of  the  Sachem  as  Portia  might 
have  assumed  the  judgment  seat  had  it 
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been  hers  of  right  I  admired  the  spirit 
ftnd  grace  of  the  moyement,  while  I  thought 
I  understood  its  motiYe.  She  was  resoly- 
ed,  at  all  events,  to  have  the  firm  support 
6f  this  seat,  before  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  subjected  to  the  agitation  or  provoca- 
tion of  what  this  man  had  to  saj.  I 
dropped  modestly  back  towards  the  alley 
by  which  we  had  come  in  and  left  the 
6tage  to  the  two  performers.  Ferguson 
took  a  stride  or  two  more  on  the  green 
fiward,  while  Eleanor  said,  as  calmly  and 
coldly  as  if  a  statue  had  spoken, 

"lam  here,  sir, — ^what  may  your  plea- 
sure be  with  me." 

"  My  pleasure  is,"  said  he,  pausing  in  his 
walk  and  turning  towards  her,  ^^  my  plea- 
sure is  to  do  you  good,  if  you  will  let  me." 

She  answered  only  by  the  haughtiest 
inclination  of  her  head,  which  spoke  more 
of  scorn  than  of  gratitude. 

**  You  think,  perhaps,"  he  went  on,  eye- 
ing her  with  no  amiable  expression  of  face, 
**  you  think  perhaps,  madauL  that  I  offer 
more  than  I  can  perform  wnen  I  say  I 
wish  to  do  you  good." 

"If  I  can  put  any&ith  in  the  letters 
with  which  you  have  annoyed  me  for  so 
long,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  suppose  that 
you  can  do  me  some  hurt,  though  you 
hay»  not  been  pleased  as  yet  to  indicate 
how  or  why." 

"And  if  that  be  true,"  he  returned, 
"even  in  the  offensive  sense  in  which  you 
Choose  to  take  my  wish  to  serve  you,  is 
not  the  refraining  from  doing  a  hurt  some- 
times a  positive  good  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  come  here,  sir,"  she  replied, 
*  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  you,  or 
to  hold  any  conversation  not  essential  to 
the  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  made  you  call  me  to  this  place.  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  any  purpose, 
I  will  listen  to  you ;  otherwise,  I  will  re- 
turn as  I  came." 

"  Eleanor — Miss  Allerton,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  softened  tone,  "you 
know  that  I  have  had  but  one  motive  in 
following  you  to  America, — but  one  in 
seeking  you  here.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
the  romantic  folly  of  seeking  your  happi- 
ness apart  from  mine.  I  hope  to  deserve 
my  own  by  securing  yours.  Is  there  no 
service  that  can  purchase  hope?  I  ask 
no  more,  as  yet" 

"I  thought,  sir,"  she  replied  with  a 
ooldness  which  might  have  frozen  quick- 
silver, "  I  thought,  sir.  that  all  this  was 
at  an  end  long  ago.  If  I  have  ever  done 
any  thing  to  make  you  think  that  fresh 
importunity  would  make  me  think  better 
of  what  I  said  when  we  parted  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  been  my  misfortune  and  not 
my  design.  I  never  give  hopes,  sir,  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  ful&" 


She  made  a  motion  as  if'iabout  to  rise 
and  retire,  but  Ferguson  made  a  restraiB- 
ing  gesture  and  said, 

"  You  have,  indeed,  done  nothing  to  give 
me  heart,  but  perhaps  others  have.  Cir- 
cumstances may  have  happened  which 
may  alter  even  your  resolution.  Your 
fiither—  " 

"My  father!"  she  interrupted,  "you 
do  not  presume  to  say  that  you  sought 
this  interview  with  his  knowledge." 

"  0.  no,  indeed,"  he  replied.  "  he  knows 
nothing  of  it.  I  did  not  choose  he  should,  at 
present,  or  I  should  not  have  communicat- 
ed secretly  with  you,  as  I  have.  You  know 
he  would  hare  made  me  welcome  to  his 
house,  if  I  had  seen  fit  to  come  openly." 

She  bowed  an  unwilling  sort  of  assent 
and  said^  "  What  of  him,  then,  sir  ?  " 

"He  IS  a  gentleman  of  a  distinguished 
position,  of  an  honorable  name,  of  unblem- 
ished honor,  of  a  large  estate." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Eleanor,  somewhat 
anxiously,  "  what  of  it  ?  I  believe  none 
of  these  things  have  ever  been  disputed." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  answered,  ^xing  his 
eye,  which  was  generally  looking  down, 
on  hers,  as  if  by  an  em>rt.  "  Certainly 
not  But  you  know  that  there  have  been 
men  as  happy  as  he  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, who  have  lost  them  all." 

"No  doubt,  there  have  been  many." 
said  Eleanor,  suppressing  an  intense  inter- 
est as  well  as  she  might,  "but  what  is 
that  to  me  or  to  my  &ther  ?  " 

"  Suppose  his  entire  estate*  in  England 
were  lost  and  confiscated  ?  " 
' "  Well ! "  said  Eleanor,  growing  almost 
breathless,  as  he  proceeded. 

"  Suppose  his  honor  were  blasted,  his 
place  among  men  obliterated,  and  his  name 
in&mous  7  " 

«  Well ! » 

"  Suppose  him  condemned  to  drag  out 
his  life  m  poverty  and  disgrace,  an  exile 
from  his  country,  from  which  he  is  shut 
out  by  the  absolute  certainty,  if  he  re- 
turned, of  dying  the  death  of  a  forger/  " 

"  Well  { "  in  a  low  voice,  and  pale  as 
ashes. 

"  And  then  suppose  one,  who  can  bring 
all  this  down  upon  the  father,  lays  his 
power  at  the  daughter's  feet  ana  seeks,  as 
his  chiefest  good,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  life,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  the  one. 
and  to  devote  himseu  to  the  happiness  ot 
the  other." 

"And  this  was  what  you  have  been 
hinting  to  me  throush  the  letters  yon 
have  forced  upon  me,"  said  Eleanor,  her 
color  returning,  and  her  eyes  kindling 
with  some  strong  emotion  or  other. 

"Precisely  this,"  he  answered,  "  though 
I  was  not  prepared  till  now — ^I  did  not 
see  fit--to  tell  yon  the  exact  truth." 
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"  The  exact  truth  I "  she  exdaimed.  m  a 
tone  of  the  most  derisiye  nnbelief;  ^^had 
you  told  me  all  this  at  first,  you  would 
have  spared  me  some  anxious  fears  which 
your  black  sugeestions  conjured  up.  I 
thank  you  for  relieying  me  of  them  ail.'' 

And  she  rose  with  a  deal  of  scorn,  look- 
ing beautiful  '*  in  the  contempt  and  anger 
of  her  lip,"  and  was  moring  towards  me, 
when  Ferguson  laid  a  detaining  hand  up- 
on her  arm,  which  she  shook  off  as  if  it 
had  been  a  viper. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  he ;  ^  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  rejecting  what  I  say,  at  the 
first  hearing.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  you  did  not  But  do  yon  suppose  I 
would  commit  myself  in  this  way,  if  I  had 
not  facts  and  eyidence  behind  me  ?  I  do 
not  ask  for  my  reward  till  I  haye  estab- 
lished my  claim  by  indisputable  proof  of 
the  service." 

"Service!  reward!  facts!"  ejaculated 
Eleanor,  as  if  she  could  not  quite  put  her 
thoughts  in  order;  but,  presently,  she 
said  very  collectedly,  "and  I  can  purchase 
exemptipn  for  myself  and  ibr  my  father 
from  all  this  miseiy  by  taking  yon  as  my 
—husband'?" 

"  Not  purchase  exemption,"  he  replied, 
"but  reward  fidelity  and  devoted  ser- 
vice." 

"  Fidelity ! "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up 
fh)m  the  stone  on  which  she  had  seated 
herself  again,  "and  if  I  reject  your  offer, 
rou  will  let  it  loose  upon  our  heads?  Am 
^  to  understand  that  to  be  the  alterna- 
tive ?  » 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  inevitable  as  death," 
said  he  in  reply.  "  The  thread  of  your  des- 
tiny, Eleanor  Allerton.  is  in  your  own 
hand.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  it 
shall  take  the  hue  of  life  or  death,  of  hon- 
or or  of  infamy.  And  you  must  decide  at 
once." 

"  It  will  not  take  me  long,"  said  she, 
her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  voice  tremulous 
with  anger.  "  I  give  no  credence  to  what 
you  say.  I  believe  you  capable  of  any 
villany,  of  contriving  any  plot  to  compass 
any  end  you  have  in  view.  But  do  you 
suppose  I  will  believe  my  &ther  capable 
of  what  you  charge  him  with?  And 
even  were  he  — " 

"  Had  you  not  better  wait,"  interrupt- 
ed Ferguson,  "until  you  know,  whether 
capable  of  it  or  not  what  the  case  against 
him  is?" 

"The  case!"  she  exclaimed,  stamping 
her  little  foot,  "  I  care  nothing  for  your 
case  1  You  have  proved  yourself  a  villain 
by  the  proposal  you  have  made  me,  and 
I  am  sure  my  father  would  sooner  die  on 
— ^as  you  say,  than  suffer  me  to  purchase 
his  life  so  infamously." 

He  looked  as  black  as  midnight  and 
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scowled  at  her  as  he  said,  between  his 
teeth,  "You  reject  my  offer,  then  ! " 

"  Reject  it ! "  she  said  with  a  look  of 
utter  loathing,  "  I  spurn  it !  I  trampls 
on  it !    I  spit  upon  it  I " 

"  Then  take  the  consequences !  "  ha 
said,  struggling  against  a  furious  passion, 
"  the  ruin  of  your  father,  which  you  might 
have  prevented,  be  on  your  head !  And, 
perhaps,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  in  a 
quieter  tone,  but  one  steeped  in  malignity — 
"  perhaps  the  world  will  believe  other  m^ 
mors  touching  other  persons.  I  havft 
helped  suppress  theuL  Perhaps  it  will 
be  impossible,  any  longer.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has  been  seen  in  this  neighborhood, 
I  believe ! " 

Eleanor  blushed  deeply  with  JYist  anger 
at  this  insolence^  and  I  stepped  forwud 
and  said, 

"  Sir,  I  accompanied  this  young  lady 
hither,  by  her  request,  and  for  her  pro- 
tection, lou  will  repeat  your  impertinence 
at  your  peril ! " 

"At  my  peril,  you  monkey  1 "  he  thun- 
dered out  in  a  towering  passion,  which  he 
was  glad  to  vent  upon  somebody,  and  he 
advanced  upon  me  with  uplifted  hand.  I 
was  but  a  mouthful  to  him,  but  I  happen- 
ed to  take  up  mechanically  as  I  came  oat 
with  Eleanor,  the  cane  which  I  usually 
carried.  It  had  a  blade  in  it  as  college 
canes  were  very  apt,  foolishly  enough,  to 
have  in  those  days.  I  drew  it  in  an  in^ 
stant,  and,  shortening  it  as  he  approache(^ 
exclaimed, 

"  Lay  a  finger  upon  me.  sir,  and  by 
-^— ,  it  will  be  the  last  miscmief  you  will 
do!'^ 

Perhaps  my  eye  was  a  little  wicked; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  stayed  his  hand  a 
moment,  while  Eleanor  screamed  aloud 
and  was  rushing  between  us,  when  we 
were  all  brought  to  our  bearings  by  a 
quick  rustling  among  the  branches  belund 
me,  instantly  foUo^^  by  Colonel  Aller- 
ton's  voice  of  command, 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  said  sternly  to  me, 
"put  up  that  gimcrack,  sir.  What  in 
God's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this  disturb- 
ance ?  "  looking  first  at  one  and  then  ths 
other. 

"  It  means,  ar,"  said  I,  "  as  fiir  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  that  rascal  there  "  (per- 
haps the  noun  was  qualified  by  an  exple- 
tive "  now  better  far  removed  ")  "  insult- 
ed Miss  Allerton,  and  when  I  interfered 
he  offered  to  strike  me,  and  I  was  only 
giving  him  to  understand  that  he  wouldn't 
do  it  more  than  once." 

"Ferguson!  Eleanor!"  he  said,  in  a 
great  amazement^  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  Eleanor,  is  it  true  that  he  in- 
sulted you  ?  Frank  must  be  beside  him- 
self." 
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" Insulted  me!  yea,  indeed,  sir,"  said 
flhei  ^'and  yoa  too.'' 

"Me!  impossible!'^  cried  the  &ther. 
"  In  what  way,  pray  1 " 

"  Miss  Eleanor,"  Ferguson  put  in,  as  if 
to  give  her  time  to  reflect  and  withhold  her 
oonununication,  "  r^ards  the  renewal  of 
my  unfortunate  addresses  as  an  insult  to 
her  and  you.  .  But  I  hope,  sir,  you  may 
not  regard  it  so  seriously  when  you  know 
my  motives  for  my  presumption." 

'^  Don't  belieye  him,  papa ! "  cried  Elea- 
nor, "  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him.  What  do  you  think,"  she  continued, 
going  up  to  him,  and  resting  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  looking  up  into  his  &ce, 
*^  what  do  you  think  this  wretch  has  been 
saying  about  you  ?  That  you  had  com- 
mitted some  horrid  crime, — forgery,  I  be- 
lieye, — and  that  it  depends  on  him  to 

save  you  or  to "  and  she  burst  into 

tears  on  his  shoulder. 

^  Yes."  said  I,  ^'  and  the  price  of  his 
silence,  of  your  life,  I  believe,  was  to  be 
Eleanor's  hand  in  marriage ! " 

"  Ferguson,  are  you  mad  ?  "  said  Colo- 
nel Allerton  to  him,  '^can  you  have  said 
these  things?" 

"  Mad ! "  cried  Ferguson,  who  did  seem 
nearly  beside  himself  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment— '^  mad,  indeed !  Well  for 
you  if  I  were !  Can  I  have  said  these 
things  ?    I  have  said  them,  and  they  are 

TRUE ! " 

'*  True ! "  exclaimed  the  colonel  '^  Mr. 
Fei^guson,  you  know  such  charges  as  these 
must  be  brought  to  a  strict  account" 

"  Strict  enough,  sir,"  replied  Fei^guson, 
with  a  devilish  sneer,  "  you  may  be  assur- 
ed of  that.  But  it  must  be  by  twelve 
men  and  not  by  twelve  paces.  Satisfac- 
tion, sir,  is  the  due  of  a  gentleman  and 

not  a  FELON." 

^'Scoundrel!"  cried  the  colonel,  and 
shaking  off  Eleanor,  he  snatched  my  blade, 
still  unsheathed,  and  made  a  step  towards 
the  other.  Eleanor  clung  again  to  his 
arm,  and  I  stepped  between  them,  while 
Ferguson  said,  laughing  loudly, 

"Gome  on,  by  all  means,  sir.  Add 
murder  to  your  other  crimes.  A  man 
can  be  hanged  but  once ! " 

"  Tush,"  cried  Colonel  AUerton,  tossing 
down  his  weapon,  "I  meant  nothing, 
Eleanor,  my  girl.  It  was  an  involuntary 
movement.  I^t  the  rascal  go.  I  wouldn't 
touch  him.^' 

"  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,"  cried  Fer- 
guson, taking  off  his  hat  and  making  a 
mock  bow  to  the  party,  with  eyes  full  of 
hatred  and  malice,  "and  since  I  have  your 
gracious  permission,  I  wiil  go,  as  I  have 
business  elsewhere.     Good  morning  I " 

And  turning  round,  he  stooped  under 
the  brunches  of  the  trees  in  the  side  oppo- 
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site  to  the  entrance  on  our  side,  and  ^b- 
appeared.  As  we  stood  looking  after 
him,  we  could  hear  him  crashing  his  way 
through  the  underbrush  and  the  inter- 
lacing boughs  of  the  foresi 
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We  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment  after 
Ferguson  disappeared  under  the  branches. 
I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  look ;  but, 
without  knowing  it,  I  found  myself  glan* 
dng  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  at 
Eleanor,  who  had  remained  standing  dur- 
ing all  the  last  part  of  this  singular  scene. 
She  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  her  father, 
whose  eyes  were  not  yet  withdravm  from 
the  place  where  Ferguson  had  vanished, 
with  an  expression  upon  his  face  in  which 
a  towering  passion  seemed  to  contend  with 
an  extreme  astonishment.  Presently, 
however,  as  if  controlling  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  turned  to  Eleanor,  and 
taking  her  arm  under  his,  without  saying 
any  thing,  hastily  proceeded  to  the  avenue 
and  thus  on  to  the  house.  I  followed  at 
a  proper  distance,  so  that  they  might  haipe 
spoken  together  had  they  chosen  to  do  so, 
without  fear  of  being  overheard  by  me. 
But  they  made  no  use  of  the  opportunity, 
both  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts.  Or,  rather,  the  father 
seemed  plunged  in  a  moody  cloud  of  medi- 
tation, while  the  daughter  was  anxiously 
considering  him  and  h&  condition.  Though 
she  stepped  firmly  and  kept  pace  with  her 
father  in  his  hurried  walk.  I  could  see  that 
her  arm  trembled  upon  his,  and  that  she 
was  trying,  as  she  had  opportunity,  to  get 
an  unsuspected  glance  at  his  face. 

That  I  felt  a  profound  curiosity,  as  well 
as  interest,  about  what  I  had  seen,  need 
not  be  said,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  my  presence.  aJthough  fiiirly  and 
honestly  brought  aoout,  might  be  intrusive 
and  unwelcome.  So  I  was  meditating  a 
sudden  and  secret  retreat  as  soon  as  we 
approached  the  house,  thinking  that,  as 
my  room  might  be  better  than  my  com- 
pany, so  it  was  very  likely  my  com- 
pamons  would  not  notice  my  sudden 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other.  Just 
as  they  entered  the  house,  however, 
through  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
pass  to  make  a  dignified  retreat,  Eleanor 
said  a  few  words  to  her  &ther,  with  a 
glance  at  me  over  her  shoulder.  I  pre- 
tended to  drop  my  cane  and  lingered  be- 
hind so  as  to  leave  them  free  to  say  what 
they  liked  about  me,  when  Colonel  Aller- 
ton stopped,  and  turning  round  to  me, 
said, 

"  Frank^  step  into  my  room,  if  you  can 
spare  the  time.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
advice  in  a  matter  of  importance." 
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I  felt  greatly  flattered  of  oonrae^  and 
looked  on  myself  as  promoted  to  be  a 
middle-aged  man,  at  a  jump ;  or,  at  least^ 
as  having  received  the  brevet  rank  of  FiT»- 
and-Twenty .  I  passed  on  through  the  hall 
and  went  into  the  library,  the  uither  and 
daughter  remaining  in  conference  near  the 
hall  door,  while  I  seated  myself  before  the 
fire  that  was  never  quenched,  and  gazed  up 
•t  the  white  wig,  rubicund  &ce,  and  wil<^ 
protuberant  eyes  of  his  late  Majesty,  who 
returned  my  look  with  a  half-frantic  ex- 
pression not  out  of  keeping  with  the  queer 
doings  of  the  last  hour,  Presently,  I 
heara  Eleanor's  light  footstep  ascending 
the  stairs  and  immediately  afterwards  thai 
of  her  father  approaching  the  door  of  the 
library.  I  rose  as  he  entered;  but  he 
made  me  a  sign  to  take  my  seat  again,  and 
then  walked  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  the  room  in  silent  thought  Then, 
■eating  himself  on  the  sofa,  which  made 
an  angle  of  some  sort  (I  never  was  much 
of  a  mathematician,)  with  the  fireplace, 
he  turned  to  me  with  the  cordial,  confid- 
ing air  which  marked  his  manner,  what- 
•?er  might  have  been  the  reserve  itooveiv 
•d,  if  Mr.  Bulkley's  theory  was  right,  and 
b^n— 

"  Well,  Frank,  you  will  have  a  lively 
scene  to  describe  in  your  next  letter  to  the 
Deipnosophoi !  Quite  a  God-send  to  your 
journal,  by  Jove !  You  could  hardly  have 
noped  for  any  thing  so  animating  in  such 
an  out-of-tho-way  comer  of  the  world  as 
this.'» 

"  I  wUl  not  deny,  sir,"  I  replied,  « that 
I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  what  I 
have  seen  this  morning,  and  in  what  has 
oome  under  m^  notice  before  as  to  this 
Vr.  Ferguson,  if  that  be  his  name ;  but  I 
fate  to  assure  you  tiiat  nothing  I  have  seen 
or  heard  will  ever  be  told  to  any  living 
soul,  unless  it  be  the  wish  of  my  cousin 
Eleanor  and  yourself  that  the  ftcts  I  have 
been  witness  to  should  be  truly  stated  at 
aome  future  time." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  answered. 
'^  I  believe  you  to  be  a  discreet  lad,  ana 
perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  make 
this  adventure  a  topic  of  gossip,  just  yet 
It  is  quite  likely  it  may  become  such, 
hovrever;  and  in  such  case,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  leave  your  testimony  in  your 
own  keeping,  to  be  used  or  withheld  at 
your  own  discretion.  And  I  am  sure 
Iileanor  would  feel  the  same.  She  has  a 
high  opinion  of  you,  Frank,  my  boy, 
though  the  little  accident  by  which  you 
were  brought  into  Parson  Bulkley's  keep- 
.ing  did  not  argue  vehemently  in  fiivor  of 
your  prudenoe  and  steadiness  of  character, 
at  first" 

I  blushed  to  the  yery  soles  of  my  boots 
>to  hear  this  opinion  of  Eleanor  in  my  &- 


Tor;  thou^  had  I  known  as  much  as  I  do 
now  (the  more's  the  pity !)  I  should  have 
known  that  prudence  and  discretion  are 
not  always  the  best  recommendations  ol  a 
man  to  a  woman.  Luckily  for  me,  how- 
ever, these  virtues  have  not  always  been 
so  inconveniently  preponderant  as  to  stand 
in  my  way  materially. 

^*I  am  much  obliged  to  my  cousin 
Eleanor,  and  to  you,  sir,"  I  said,  half 
laughing  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
'^  for  your  good  opinion  of  me.  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  always  look  on  the  accident  you 
speak  of  as  one  of  the  luckiest  things  that 
ever  could  happen  to  me ;  as  without  it  I 
should  have  never  known  you,  and  my 
cousin,  and  Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  wise  above  my  fellows,  but  I  have 
sense  enough  to  know  the  vadue  of  such 
friends  as  you  all  have  shown  your- 
selves." 

"  I  thank  ^ou  for  our  share  of  the  oon^ 
pliment,"  said  the  Colonel ;  ^'and  the  ra- 
ther, considering  the  character  which  you 
have  just  heard  an  older  acquaintance  than 
yourself^  even,  bestow  upon  me,  and  the 
&te  he  was  obliging  enough  to  suggest  as 
my  due." 

"  His  may  be  an  older  acquaintanceship 
than  mine^  sir,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  know 
that  mine  is  the  better  of  the  two;  for  it 
is  enough  to  make  me  laugh  at  any  such 
ebulhtion  of  spleen  as  that" 

^  I  was  taken  by  surprise  this  morning 
myself"  he  resumed ;  "and  was  nearly  as 
much  astonished  as  you  could  have  been 
at  what  Ferguson  said.  I  have  alvraya 
thought  well  of  him.  and,  had  Eleanor 
fancied  him,  I  should  have  been  veiy  w^ 
content  to  have  had  it  a  match.  But  she 
seems  to  have  known  him  better  than  I 
did.  By  Jove !  these  women  have  an  in- 
stinct which  is  a  surer  protection  to  them 
than  the  knowledge' of  the  world  we  men 
brag  so  much  of." 

"  She  certainly  had  an  escape,  sir,"  I 
interpolated,  as  he  paused,  "  for  he  must 
be  a  precious  scoundrel,  besides  having  a 
devil  of  a  temper." 

"  Tou  are  right,  undoubtedly,"  he  went 
on, "  though  I  was  not  clear-sighted  enough 
to  read  him  so.  I  thought  him  a  sincere 
friend  in  the  vexation  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved throu^  your  friend  Markham'a 
Stourderie,'  and  I  liked  him  aJl  the  better 
for  it,  because  he  was  a  rejected  admirer 
of  Eleanor's.  But,  no  doubt  as  I  always 
supposed  indeed,  he  hoped  thus  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  her." 

He  paused,  and  as  I  knew  nothing  oS 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  spoke,  I  had 
nothing  to  say  excepting  a  confused  obse^ 
yation  to  the  efiect  tj^  he  would  have 
been  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  rogue,  if  he  had 
failed  to  do  his  endeavor  in  such  a  cause. 
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But  the  Colonel  did  not  heed  ?rhat  I  stam- 
mered out,  bat  went  on  as  if  no  break  had 
taken  place  in  the  chain  of  his  ideas. 

"  However  that  may  be,"  he  continued, 
^  there  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  his  viUany, 
and  I  only  wish  that  I  knew  the  extent  of 
it.  Angry  as  he  was,  and  carried  by  his 
passion  beyond  his  self-control,  he  had 
some  meaning  'in  what  he  said.  It  was 
miching  malice,'  as  Hamlet  says,  and 
meant  mischief.  I  dare  say  he  would  ^ve 
his  ears  (I  wish  to  God  they  were  nailed 
to  the  pillory,  as  they  deserve  to  be !)  that 
he  had  kept  his  tongue  between  his 
teeth.  But  as  he  was  surprised  out  of 
what  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  I  must  make 
my  advantage  of  it.  And  the  first  thing 
I  must  do  is  to  get  back  to  England  as 
soon  as  I  can,  to  confront  his  charges, — ^for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  already  on  his 
way  thither  to  make  them,  whatever  they 
may  be." 

^  To  England,  dear  papa ! "  said  Eleanor, 
who  entered  by  the  door  behind  him,  as 
he  was  uttering  the  last  sentence,  and  she 
laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 
*^  to  England !    And  why  to  England  ? '' 

"  Because,  my  love,"  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke,  "  because  it 
is  there  that  I  must  be  hanged,  if  Mr. 
Ferguson  be  a  true  prophet.  I  really 
don't  recollect  having  done  any  thing  wor- 
thy of  death  since  I  came  to  America. 
Ferguson  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  did  not  talk 
in  the  way  he  did,  though  he  was  in  a  pas- 
sion, without  some  vicious  meaning  or 
other.  He  has  some  design,  and  it  must 
be  put  into  execution  in  England,  and  there 
I  must  be  to  counteract  it." 

She  passed  round  the  comer  of  the  sofa 
where  he  sat,  still  holding  his  hand,  and 
ieated  herself  by  his  side. 

'^  No,  no,  dear  papa^"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
full  of  tender  emotion,  "  do  not  put  your- 
self within  the  reach  of  that  villain.  Tou 
do  not  know  his  ability  in  wickedness. 
Ton  will  find  it  more  than  a  match  for  your 
innocence  and  the  simple  honesty  of  your 
way  of  dealing.  Pray,  do  not  go !  Stay 
here  with  me  1 " 

^  What,  my  dear ! "  he  said  to  her,  half 
reproachfully,  but  all  tenderly,  '^you  sure- 
ly would  not  have  me  stay  here  and  admit 
by  de&ult  whatever  slanders  he  may  have 
concocted  ?  That  is  not  like  my  Eleanor. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  motmt  the 
drop  at  Newgate,  next  Monday  morning, 
than  live  under  such  an  imputation.  I 
will  at  least  show  my  own  confidence  in 
my  innocence,  whatever  happens.  But 
you  shall  remain  here  until  the  whole 
thing  is  settled." 

"1  remain  here!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
eyes  filling  with  t^ars,  which  she  hastily 
hnzBhed  off  her  long  lashes  before  they 


fell — ^  I  remain  here,  papa,  while  yoa>  go 
to  difficulty,  if  not  to  danger  ?  That  would 
be  like  roe,  indeed !  You  know  that  I 
was  not  thinking  of  myself ;  but  I  have  a 
dread  of  this  man's  power  of  mischief 
which  I  cannot  help.  He  has  haunted  me 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  I  am  afVaid 
of  him,  I  confess.  If  we  are  beyond  his 
reach  here,  for  God^s  sake,  sir,  let  us  stay 
here,  till  he  is  out  of  our  way." 

*^  For  more  than  two  years,  Eleanor ! " 
said  her  father,  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
^*  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  how  comes 
it  that  I  have  never  heard  of  this  before  V* 

Eleanor  blushed  deeply,  and,  looking 
demurely  downwards,  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  *'  I  could  not  tell  3rou,  papa — 
indeed  I  could  not :  I  could  not  trust  you ; 
for  the  man,""— she  paused  a  moment  and 
then  added^  as  if  with  pain  and  difficulty — 
^themanmsulted  me.    And " 

"  Insulted  you  !"  exclaimed  her  father, 
starting  lip,  with  a  deeper  imprecation 
than  I  had  ever  heard  come  from  his  pol- 
ished lips ;  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of 
this  on  the  instant?  But  it  is  not  too 
late  to  overtake  him  yet."  And  he  had 
his  hand  upon  the  bell-pull,  when  Eleanor 
seized  his  arm,  exclaiming — 

"  Dearest  papa,  this  man  is  not  worth 
your  anger;  he  is  beneath  your  resent- 
ment. What,  what  are  you  going  to  do ?'? 

*^Do!"  he  exclaimed,  ^^I  am  going  to 
order  my  horse  and  be  after  him, — ^I  can 
be  in  Boston  as  soon  as  he." 

^*  And  what,  then,  papa?"  Eleanor  per- 
sisted, still  holding  on  to  his  arm. 

^^ Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear;  I  will 
find  a  way  to  chastise  him  for  his  insolence. 
Have  no  fears  on  that  score^"  said  the 
veteran,  and  he  glanced  significantly  at 
me. 

^^Ah,  dear  papa !"  expostulated  Eleanor, 
in  a  tone  that  might  have  disarmed  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger  himself,  "surely  you 
would  not  put  your  life  on  a  level  with 
that  wretoh's,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
For  you  can  hardly  hope  to  inflict  any 
corporal  chastisement  in  any  other  way. 
And  now  you  wonder  that  I  did  not  toll 
you  all  this  two  years  ago !  You  have  a 
pretty  way,  haven't  you,  of  coaxing  my 
confidence  ?  Come,  now,  sit  down  b^  me 
again,  and  ask  cousin  Frank  there  if  he 
does  not  think  you  a  choleric,  testy,  foolish 
old  gentleman." 

Bluebeard  could  not  have  withstood 
such  entreaties,  and  the  blandishments 
that  accompanied  them,  and  Colonel  Al- 
lerton  did  sit  down  again,  evidently  SE?^' 
ing  cooler  and  cooler,,  and  said — *' Well, 
and  what  does  cousin  Frank  think  on  the 
subject?" 

'•I  think,  rar,"  I  replied,  ""that  yon  do 
well  to  be  angry  for  such  a  cause,  and  I 
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can  find  no  iaolt  with  your  wish  for  satis* 
faction,  if  it  were  a  case  in  which  it  could 
be  had.  But,  putting  aside  the  question 
of  whether  this  man  is  entitled  to  be 
U^eated  like  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  he 
could  use  this  accusation,  whatever  it  is, 
as  he  has  already  suggested  this  morning, 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  meet  you,  if  he 
chose.  And  besides,  sir,  you  will  remem* 
ber  this  is  not  Old  England,  and  the  ordeal 
by  combat  is  not  one  our  puritan  notions 
accord  with." 

"  Very  true,  rery  true,  Frank,"  he  said, 
quite  calmed  down  again,  "  I  was  an  old 
»ol  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  And 
then  he  might  say  that  I  wanted  to  rid 
myself  of  my  accuser  in  this  extra-judicial 
way.  So  go  on,  my  love,  and  tell  me  how 
he  has  continued  to  annoy  you  since  " 
and  his  eyes  flashed  again,  and  his  hand 
denched,  at  the  thought  he  did  not  utter. 

*'  He  hinted  to  me  bef<»«  we  left  Eng- 
land," she  resumed,  "  substantially  what 
he  said  to-day — that  he  had  your  honour, 
if  not  your  life,  in  his  hands.  And  he 
made  me  believe  that  he  actually  prevent- 
ed your  arrest,  when  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  sailing,  br  putting  the  officers  on  a 
wrong  scent." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this, 
my  child?"  said  her  father. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  papa,"  she  an- 
swered ;  ''  but  I  did  what  seemed  to  me 
lor  the  best  I  knew  3rou  well  enough  to 
know  that  nothing  would  prevent  you 
from  staying  and  facing  any  hazard,  and 
I  was  weak  enough  to  wish  you  safe  on 
this  side  the  water.  I  knew  that  the  per- 
plexity into  whkh  Mr.  Markham's  impru- 
dence had  thrown  you  was  capable  of 
being  put  into  a  bad  shape,  and  I  was  sure 
that  this  man  was  capable  of  twisting  it 
into  any  shape  that  suited  him  best  So 
I  let  things  take  their  course.  But  if  I 
have  done  wrong,  I  have  been  fully  pun- 
ished, for  I  have  suffered  tortures  of  mind 
the  last  two  years."  And  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  in  severe  bodily  pain. 

''My  poor  Eleanor"  said  her  father, 
tenderly  taking  her  hand,  "you  would 
have  done  better  to  have  told  me  all  this. 
I  could  have  convinced  you  that  his  as- 
sertion about  the  arrest  must  have  been  a 
he,  and  that  so  his  others  most  likely 
were." 

^'jQould  you  indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  Eleanor, 
"he  told  it  to  me,  connected  with  so  many 
circumstances  which  I  knew  to  be  true, 
and  actually  pointing  out  the  officer,  that 
I  thought  that  was  certain,  if  nothing 
else." 

"  Had  you  been  acquainted  with  affairs, 
my  dear,"  he  returned,  "  you  would  have 
known  that  an  arrest  of  such  a  character 


could  not  be  initiated  without  a  degree  of 
notoriety  which  would  have  followed  us 
here,  and  that  the  subsequent  l^al  mea- 
sures could  not  be  done  in  a  comer.  But 
no  matter  for  that  now ;  let  me  know  what 
you  have  had  to  do  with  Fergus(m  since 
then." 

"  He  wrote  to  me  several  times  from 
England,  proposing  to  renew  his  addresses 
to  me,  and,  on  that  condition,  to  hush  up 
the  ^  ugly  business,'  as  he  called  it  The 
next  time  I  knew  any  thing  of  him.  was 
when  we  saw  him  together  at  the  river," 
she  said,  addressing  herself  to  me ;  and 
then,  after  briefiy  recalling  the  adventure 
to  her  father,  she  proceeded.  **  One  other 
ktter,  under  cover  to  Petchell  (as  indeed 
all  his  letters  were  sent),  came  while 
cousin  Frank  was  in  Boston.  It  was 
post-marked  *  Washington ', '  but  I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  this,  and  as  soon  as  it 
arrived,  without  opening  the  outer  sheet, 
I  sent  it  bade  to  him  at  Boston,  where  I 
knew  he  would  be  before  leaving  the 
country." 

"  And  that  was  the  reason,  no  doubt," 
said  her  father,  "  why  he  enclosed  the  letr 
ter  of  this  morning  to  Frank  here.  He 
thought  it  would  be  more  sure  of  being 
opened,  if  it  came  through  him ;  though 
to  be  sure,  it  might  have  met  with  no 
better  luck  than  its  precursors  had  it  not 
been  for  Frank  and  me." 

"  It  certainly  would  not."  she  replied  -, 
"but  I  am  greatly  relieved  now  it  has 
happened,  though  I  was. not  very  well 
pleaused  with  it  at  first,  as  you  may  have 
surmised,"  turning  to  me  (she  was  quite 
right — I  had  so),  '*  for  I  am  now  rid  of  the 
first  secret  I  ever  kept  from  you,  papa, 
and  it  shall  be  the  last,  I  promise  yon." 
And  she  put  her  arms  round  his  nedcand 
kissed  him  twice.  Great  Heavens  1  why 
was  not  I  sixty-five  years  old  and  a  papa. 
Sir  Walter  ^tt  somewhere  feelin^y 
complains  of  the  affliction  caused  "  to  us 
male  creatures,"  by  the  sight  of  the  ca- 
resses which  the  ladies  are  so  fond  of  wast- 
ing in  such  unnecessary  profusion  upon 
one  another.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  any 
better  to  see  them  thrown  away  upon 
heavy  fathers  and  stupid  brothers.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  part  of  the  disdpline  of  this 
mortal  life,  and  I  had  to  submit  to  it  in 
this  instance,  as  in  a-many  since.  Colonel 
Allerton  presently  resumed : 

"  But  still,  darling,  I  am  not  dear  that 
I  ought  not  to  return  to  England,  to  show 
that  I  am  not  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
his  accusations.  What  think  you,  Frank  ?" 

Eleanor  gave  me  an  imploring  look, 
and,  as  I  certainly  had  no  wish  to  give  an 
answer  that  should  send  them  out  of  the 
country,  I  replied : 

"  I  cannot  give  yon  any  opimon,  air,  «n 
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the  sabject  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  haye  formed  one." 

^Isthatso?"  he  replied;  "I  hare  been 
talking  to  yon  all  this  while  under  the 
belief  that  £leanor  had  made  you  her 
confidant,  and  told  you  all  about  our 
affairs." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  been  thus 
happy,  and  Eleanor,  while  she  confirmed 
my  statement,  was  good  enough  to  say. 
thAt  she  had  determined  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself. 

"  I  did  so  long  for  a  friend  to  talk  with 
about  these  things,  which  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  ought  to  keep  to  myself  or  not 
I  was  so  in  want  ofadTioe  and  comfort ! " 

O  why  had  she  not  yielded  to  this  im- 
pulse 1  I  do  not  know  how  I  might  have 
answered  as  a  firiend  and  comforter ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  done  my  best, 
and  at  any  rate  it  would  certainly  haTO 
been  a  yery  great  comfort  to  me. 

^^  Ton  would  have  done  right,"  replied  her 
ftther.  ^<  Frank  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  and 
our  confidence,  for  he  has  shown  himself 
truly  discreet  and  friendly,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  he  shall  have  both."  I  bowed,  and  he 
continued :  ^^  In  fiict,  there  is  not  mudi  to 
tell  you.  Just  as  I  retired  from  the  army, 
now  more  thaux  twenty  years  since,  old 
Vinal  Grayson,  who  had  been  the  agent 
for  the  loyalists  eyer  since  the  year  eighty, 
died,  and,  as  it  was  important  that  there 
should  be  some  person  having  some  know- 
ledge of  the  colonies  and  the  people  claim- 
ing relief  from  time  to  time,  I  was  per- 
suaded by  Lord  Hobart,  then  colonial 
secretary,  to  act  in  that  capacity,  though 
much  against  my  will.  For,  though  a 
limitation  of  time  was  prescril)ed  in  Pitt's 
bill  for  the  compensation  of  the  loyalists, 
still  the  Government  was  very  liberal  and 
considerate  in  the  admission  of  claims,  in 
cases  of  special  hardship,  which  might  be 
strictly  barred  by  lapsed  time." 

^*  The  British  GK>vemment  stood  hand- 
somely by  those  who  stood  by  them,  I 
have  always  heard,"  said  I. 

"  You  have  heard  the  truth,"  he  replied. 
*^  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  all  that  made  them,  nor 
oould  the  real  losses  we  sustained  be  made 
good.  But  the  successive  ministries  all 
beliaved  as  well  as  the(y  could,  I  believe. 
But  this  liberality  exposed  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  danger — which  indeed  is  in- 
cident to  all  systems  of  compensations  and 
pensions — of  fictitious  and  forged  claims. 
This  oould  hardly  be  avoided,  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  especially  as  many  of  the 
pensioners  had  returned  to  this  country, 
and  the  distances  over  which  they  were 
scattered  made  it  very  hard  to  keep  a 
strict  eye  upon  them  all." 

*^That  is  plain  enough,"  said  L    "I 


should  think  it  must  have  been  out  of  the 
question." 

"  We  did  our  best,"  he  went  on,  "  but 
it  was  hard  to  guard  against  all  the  de- 
vices of  the  enemy.  Some  three  years 
or  thereabouts,  ago,  I  was  strongly  suspi- 
cious that  an  extensive  fraud  had  been 
carried  on  for  some  time.  In  the  course 
of  my  investigations  I  had  consulted  with 
this  Ferguson,  as  I  had  done  frequently 
before, — regarding  him  as  a  shrewd  legal 
adviser,  and  as  one  particularly  well 
qualifi^  to  act  as  such,  from  his  own 
connection  with  the  loyalists.  Young 
Markham  too,  who  was  frequently  about 
my  offices  in  London  with  his  father,  and 
who  was  just  then  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  also  taken  into  confidence 
and  employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
from  time  to  time." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  fraud 
you  suspected  ?  "  I  asked. 

'^  It  was  a  claim  purporting  to  be  of 
Michael  St.  John,"  he  replied,  ^'for  a 
large  seizure  of  specie  and  goods  which 
he  was  transferring  from  New  Jersey  to 
New-York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, for  protection  from  the  British 
troops,  and  taken  by  the  rebels.  With 
interest  upon  interest,  it  was  made  to 
amount  to  near  £50,000.  It  seemed  so 
well  supported  by  vouchers  and  affidavits, 
and  the  case  as  stated  appeared  so  hard 
a  one,  that  Mr.  Perceval  (for  it  happen- 
ed during  his  short  rule)  consented  to 
allow  the  man  a  pension  of  £500  a  year 
for  his  life,  provided  Mr.  Jackson,  then 
minister  at  Washington,  should  certify  to 
the  necessary  facts.  This  was  done,  and 
as  soon  as  the  certificate  arrived  in  due 
form,  it  was  all  settled,  as  I  supposed, 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  remit  the 
money  to  New- York  every  year,  on  ro- 
oeiving  the  regular  evidence  that  the  man 
was  alive." 

"  And  how  long  did  this  go  on,  sir  7  "  I 
inquired. 

"  For  eight  or  nine  years,"  he  answer^ 
ed;  "and  it  would  never  have  been  sus- 
pected that  there  was  any  thing  amiss, 
had  I  not  had  occasion  to  look  into  some 
American  dispatches  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice on  another  matter  relating  to  my 
department,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
no  record  at  the  time  the  certificate  of 
the  identity  of  St.  John  was  sent  over,  of 
any  such  transaction.  Mr.  Jackson  wfts 
dead,  and  his  secretary  at  one  of  the 
northern  courts,  and  there  was  no  imme- 
diate way  of  sifting  it  I  looked  farther 
back,  and  found  several  other  cases  of  like 
nature,  of  less  amount,  but  very  consider- 
able in  the  aggregate,  all  of  which  were 
payable  to  the  same  agent  in  New-York 
who  held  St.  John's  power  of  attorney." 
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"And  what  did  you  do  then,  sir?"  I 
asked,  naturally  interested  in  the  story. 

'^  I  at  once  sent  for  Ferguson,"  he  an- 
swered, "  who  seemed  as  much  perplexed 
and  amazed  as  I  was,  and  he  advised  me 
to  say  nothing  for  the  present  to  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  but  to  lay  a  trap  for  the 
rogue  at  New-xork,  so  as  to  get  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  origin  of  the  business." 

"And  you  did  so,  I  suppose?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

*'  Tes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did.  It  was 
the  grand  mistake  I  made.  I  ought  to 
have  reported  the  whole  thing  at  once, 
for  when  it  transpired  in  that  quarter- 
as  it  yery  soon  did,  through  Markham's 
imprudence  or  ill  luck — ^it  had  an  ugly 
look." 

^*  And  how  was  that,  sir?  "  I  inquired 
of  him. 

"Why,"  said  he,  *<Markham  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  he  happened  to  be  there  one 
morning  when  the  SeCTetary  came  through 
the  room.  He  remembered  that  Mark- 
ham  had  been  sent  to  him  by  me  on  bus- 
iness once  or  twice,  and  called  him  into 
his  room  to  ask  him  some  questions  on  a 
matter  to  come  before  Parliament  that 
day,  that  he  supposed  he  might  know 
about  I  can't  tell  you  how  the  crosa- 
purposes  occurred,  but  Markham  suppos- 
ing he  was  speaking  of  this  matter,  of 
which  his  own  thoughts  were  full,  made 
answers  which  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
the  minister,  and  he  did  not  release  him 
till  he  had  learned  all  he  had  to  teU." 

"  That  was  unlucky,  certainly,"  said  I ; 
''but  it  was  rather  poor  Markham's  mis- 
fortune than  his  fault." 

"So  I  have  tried  to  persuade  papa," 
Eleanor  put  in,  blushing  and  looking 
down  ;  •'  but  he ^ 

"Ah,  but  you  forget,  my  dear,  that 
although  he  was  taken  by  surprise  at 
first,  he  admitted  that  he  went  on  delib- 
erately afterwards  in  his  account  of  the 
matter,  thinking,  forsooth,  that  it  was 
best  for  all  parties !    He  think,  indeed ! " 

"But  perhaps  he  was  right,  papa," 
said  Eleanor,  growing  a  Uttle  warmer  as 
she  went  on.  "  You  say  that  you  were 
mistaken  in  not  doing  this  very  thing  at 
first ;  why,  then,  are  you  so  very  severe 
on  poor  Mr.  Markham  ?  " 

"  He  and  I  were  very  different  people, 
my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  and  the  conduct 
which  might  have  been  wise  in  me,  was 
uncalled  for  and  impertinent  in  bin). 
And  that  is  harder  to  forgive  than  an 
intentional  injury,— of  which  I  have  never 
suspected  him.  Had  he  held  his  tongue, 
we  should  have  been  at  Walford  to-day, 
instead  of  Wensley." 

I  really  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 


to  bear  him  malice  for  that,  though  I  did 
not  think  Miss  Eleanor  had  any  oocaaoD 
to  blush  so  when  she  named  him.  I  only 
said,  however,  "  And  what  was  the  up- 
shotsir?" 

"  w  by,  the  upshot  was,  as  you  mii^t 
suiq)Ose,  that  the  minister  was  high,  and 
80  was  I.  He  spoke  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  a  way  that  I  could  not  stand,  sir. 
and  I  threw  up  the  office  on  the  spot 
His  lordship  nude  no  objections  to  re- 
ceiving my  resignation,  tid  soon  after- 
wards appointed  this  very  Ferguson  my 
successor." 

"Ferguson!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  O,  yesj"  he  replied,  "  and  a  very  pro- 
per appointment  it  seemed  to  me  then." 
Eleanor  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  hands  as  a 
slight  protest  "  Well,  there  was  no  rea- 
son I  knew  of  why  it  was  not,  my  dear, 
and  I  made  no  quarrel  with  Ferguson  on 
that  score." 

"But  how  was  this  connected  with 
your  oommg  to  Americai,  sir,  if  I  may 
ask?  "said  I. 

"Yery  naturally,"  he  answered;  ''as 
these  frauds  had  occurred  during  my  in- 
cumbency, I  felt  myself  bound  to  do  my 
best  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  It  was 
due  to  the  government,  and  to  my  char- 
acter ;  and  the  most  direct  way  seemed  to 
be  to  look  into  them  in  person,  and  on 
the  spot  And  so  I  came  over,  and  as 
this  foolish  girl  would  not  be  left  behind, 
I  had  to  bring  her  with  me." 

"And  what  success  have  you  had, 
sir  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Indifierent  enough,"  was  his  reply. 
^  The  conspirators  on  this  side  the  water 
must  have  had  timely  notice  of  ihe  dis- 
covery, for  I  have  got  no  trace  of  them 
fet ;  and  I  fear  I  never  shall  now.  But 
had  resolved  never  to  go  home  until  I 
had  cleared  this  mystery  up ;  and  nothing 
but  some  imputation  on  my  honor  and 
character,  such  as  Ferguson  threw  out 
to-day,  would  shake  my  resolution." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  I  suggested,  "  what  he 
said  was  a  mere  burst  of  spite  and  vexa- 
tion,— for  I  must  say  that  my  cousin's 
reception  and  treatment  of  him  were  not 
of  a  gratifying  description.  Will  it  not  be 
time  enough  to  decide,  and  to  act,  after 
you  have  some  definite  information  as  to 
what  he  means  to  do  and  say  ?  Possibly 
you  may  never  hear  from  him  again." 

"  I  do  not  thmk  that  at  all  likely,"  he 
rejoined ;  *'  but,  as  you  say,  perhaps  there 
is  no  hurry  about  it.  At  any  rate,  I  will 
be  ruled  by  a  girl  and  bey,  to  the  extent 
of  taking  time  to  consider  before  I  do  any 
thing  further." 

And  Eleanor  thanked  him  again  in  the 
manner  heretofore  protested  against  by 
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%  Walter  Scott  and  mjaelf.  I  added, 
when  this  was  oyer, 

"  And  I  wish,  sir,  jou  would  take  the 
boy's  advice  in  another  particular." 

''Ah,  and  what  is  that?"  aaid  he, 
finiling  graciously. 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  Mr.  Bulkley 
into  your  counsels.  He  is  odd,  but  kind, 
and  a  genuine  friend  to  this  house,  if 
fiuth  may  be  given  to  his  words  behind 
^ur  backs.  And  he  is  shrewd  and  wise 
m  his  generation,  and  as  true  as  Toledo 
steel;  and  I  know  that  your  confidence 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  him." 

''  0, 1  have  the  highest  value  for  the 
cood  parson,"  he  replied  good-naturedly, 
"and  would  trust  him  with  my  soul, 
body,  and  estate.  I  do  not  imagine  he 
can  do  much  for  us ;  but  if  you  should 
like  to  take  him  into  counsel,  I  have  no 
objection.    Have  you,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  and 
I  think  he  is  a  very  knowing  old  man. 
Perhaps,  as  cousin  Frank  says,  he  may 
make  some  useful  suggestion.  At  any 
rate  he  will  be  a  kina  and  good  friend, 
and  sto^ly  we  have  no  superfluity  of 
such." 


"You  may  tall  him  what  you  think 
best  of  our  affairs,  then,"  the  Colonel 
said  in  conclusion,  *'  whenever  he  comea 
home,  and  say  I  should  like  to  talk  mat- 
ters over  with  him.  And  now  come,  take 
Eleanor  into  the  dining-room,  for  you 
must  be  ready  for  your  dinner  by  this 
time." 

And  so,  in  truth,  I  found  myself,  as 
soon  as  I  could  descend  to  consider  tha 
matter ;  and  as  the  hour  when  poor  Jas- 
per had  spread  his  table  for  me  was  loi^ 
past,  I  made  no  resistance  to  this  hospita- 
ble suggestion.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  oujiht  to  put  it  on  record  or  not,  but 
the  act  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  agi- 
tations of  one  Idnd  and  another  we  had 
undergone,  we  gave  all  the  evidence  good 
appetites  could  imply  of  good  consciences. 
During  dinner  we  talked  on  indifferent 
subjects^  and  the  servant  who  waited  on 
us  could  not  have  suspected  from  oar 
ways,  that  any  thing  out  of  the  common 
had  occurred  that  morning.  Such  aie 
the  fhnny  conditions  of  the  human  micro- 
cosm! After  dinner^  I  returned  to  the 
parsonage  and  applied  myself  to  my 
classics  with  what  appetite  I  might. 


THE   AMERICAN  IDEAL  WOMAN. 


THE  ideal  woman  has  often  been  de- 
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scribed;  we  have  known  all  about 
her  from  our  boyhood.  That  she  was  a 
being  bom  destitute  of  will,  desire,  or  aim 
of  her  own.  That  she  lived  and  breathed, 
acted  and  suffered,  in  and  for  her  husband 
and  children,  the  former  particularly. 
That  she  was  "fragile"  in  form,  with 
«tiny"  hands,  and  "fairv"  feet,  and 
"silvery"  voice.  That  she  found  her 
chief  glory  in  making  a  shirt — her  highest 
pleasure  in  compounding  a  pudding.  That 
she  watched  her  husband's  looks,  antici- 
pating every  wish,  without  the  smallest 
expectation  of  any  attention  or  sacrifice 
from  him,  in  return.  That  she  was  utterly 
unable  to  frown,  or  to  say  no.  That  she 
waited  for  her  lord  and  master  till  all 
hours  of  the  night,  cheerfully  sewing  at 
his  buttons,  and  never  i-eproaching  him 
for  being  late,  or  asking  where  he  had 
been.  That  she  "soothed  his  troubled 
brow,"  "  consoled  him  by  her  sympathy." 
"cheered  him  by  her  smiles,"  "divided 
his  cares  and  sorrows,"  and  bore  with 
entire  satisfaction  any  amount  of  exclusion 
from  his  pleasures ;  accepting  cveiy  crumb 
of  his  company  with  gratitude.  In  short, 
that  she  was  bom  to  be  the  humble  con- 
tributor to  man ;  to  bear  with  his  tempers, 
fi»llow  his  fortunes,  humor  his  wlmns. 


cater  for  his  wants,  watch  over  his  ill- 
nesses, bring  up  his  children,  economize 
his  means,  promote  his  enjoyments, — be 
wholly  lost  and  swallow^  up  in  hhn 
while  he  lived,  and,  if  she  survived  him, 
be  content  witn  a  pittance  of  his  estate,  or 
a  condition  of  dependence,  if  it  proved  to 
have  been  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure 
to  leave  the  fortune  she  had  helped  to 
accumulate  to  posterity  or  the  public. 

All  this  has  formed  the  staple  material 
for  the  use  of  magazine  writers  and  others, 
when  they  would  show  up  the  ideal  wo- 
man, and  the  world  has  hailod  the  picture 
with  complacency.  It  was  nice  to  think 
that  so  convenient  a  class  had  been  cre- 
ated for  the  good  of  the  higher ;  and  if 
the  gentlemen  were  pleased,  why  the  ladies 
must  be,  of  course,  or  they  could  noi 
claim  to  be  ideal  women.  And  we  have 
no  special  objection  to  make,  if  only  the 
thing  be  rightly  understood.  The  nice, 
pussy-like  woman  we  have  sketched  may 
be  agreeably  translated  by  a  master-hand, 
as  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  into  Helen  Penden- 
nis,  or  by  Mr.  Dickens,  into  sundry  hero- 
ines, and  her  lot  is  not  always  an  unlovely 
one.  The  happiness  of  making  sacrifices 
is,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sweetest 
and  highest  of  all,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ideal  man  shall  be  embodied,  there  can 
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Im  no  word  of  objMtbn  to  this  mould 
for  the  ideal  woman.  As  things  are 
now,  indeed,  her  lot  would  not  be  enyi- 
able,  unless  she  were  bom  a  sort  of  men- 
tal and  moral  jelly,  and  a  yeiy  mild  jelly 
too.  There  must  be  no  vrine  in  it,  or  the 
qMrit  would  hardly  be  as  amenable  as  the 
case  requires.  Few  of  our  lady  friends, 
we  may  venture  to  observe,  would  be 
prominent  in  desiring  to  become  ideals,  on 
these  terms ;  still  fewer,  perhaps,  would 
fiimish  the  requisite  material. 

The  female  character  we  have  indicated 
ettjoTs,  and  yery  naturally,  a  popularity 
M  old  as  Methuselah,  perhaps  dating  as 
fiff  back  as  Adam  and  £ye,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Milton,  who  praises  ^*  sweet  compli- 
aace  "  in  woman,  and  extols  headship  in 
man,  con  amort.  But  as  times  change, 
manners  change  with  them,  and  the  need 
of  a  new  ideal  woman,  fitted  to  our  new 
state  of  things  in  the  new  world,  has  al- 
ready begun  to  be  felt  The  quotations 
m  to  hands,  feet,  voioe,  and  so  forth,  re- 
main as  before,  with,  perhaps,  a  shade 
more  delicacy,  even  at  the  expense  of 
health,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  But  the 
American  man.  working  with  every  nerve, 
muscle,  tissue,  fibre,  and  particle  in  a 
state  of  highest  tension,  under  the  burning 
sun  of  prosperity  and  the  mad  typhoon  of 
competition,  has  no  time  to  be  cheered, 
consoled,  or  amused.  Woman's  active 
duties  towards  him  in  those  respects  are 
now  wholly  excused  and  omitted.  Busi- 
ness is  first,  last,  and  without  end.  A 
wife's  voice,  even  though  "silvery"  up 
to  the  regulation  standard,  has  no  music 
for  ears  so  weary  that  silence  itself,  if 
"  eloquent,"  would  be  importunate.  Even 
a  "dear,  ringing  laugh"  will  not  be 
missed.  American  woman  might  be 
stricken  with  dumbness,  and  American 
man  would  scarcely  discover  it  Even 
beauty  is  but  half  prized,  for  admiration 
is  fatiguing.  Dress  is  important,  because 
it  has  something  to  do  with  "  business ;" 
it  is  thought  to  prove  property,  and  so 
helps  to  make  more.  As  to  female  grace, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  moment 
it  consists  solely  in  repose :  rest — ^rest — 
rest !  first,  second,  third  requisition,  now, 
of  the  American  husband.  Only  don't 
talk  to  him — don't  ask  him  to  go  out  in 
the  evening — don't  inquire  "  the  news 
down  town  " — don't  let  the  baby  cry,  or 
tiie  boys  study  aloud ; — mufile  the  door- 
bell at  7  p.  M. — have  all  your  hinges  and 
locks  well  oiled;  keep  out  the  mosquitoes 
— touch  the  cat  softly  with  your  foot  if 
she  purrs  too  loud ;  and  you  may  easily 
fill  the  place  of  the  model  American  wo- 
man of  oar  present  time,  a  transition  state 
let  us  hope. 

We  are  yet  to  require  and  have  some- 


thing else,  something  better.  The  old 
ideal — the  purely  sentimental  one^  has 
gone  out  of  date,  and  as  to  the  transition- 
al one,  there  is  a  nothingness  about  it  thai 
proves  its  contravention  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence,  since  nothing  vras 
made  to  be  nothing.  That  it  should  ever 
have  become  customary  to  praise  woman 
negatively,  show^  how  thoroughly  we  are 
sophisticated.  "Calling  light  darkness, 
and  darkness  light;  putting  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." — ^is  nothing 
to  this  larger  insult  to  the  order  and  8ymi> 
metry  of  the  universe.  Shining  in  tha 
milky  way  may  be  very  well  for  stars; 
but  it  is  poor  bnsmess  for  women,  who 
resemble  stars  only  in  a  few  particulars, 
such  as  "  raining  influence,"  and  the  lik^ 
There  has  always  been  a  vroman  startmg 
up  here  and  thm,  and  insisting  on  being 
somebody ;  but  these  exceptk>nal  cases 
have  not  been  received  with  hearty  good- 
will and  welcome.  Nor  do  we  say  they 
should  have  been,  exoeptiosal  cases  having 
always  in  some  degree  the  efiect  of  mon- 
strosities. The  abori^es  of  San  Salva- 
dor looked  upon  a  ship,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  objects,  as  a  hideous 
vringed  creature,  because  they  thought  it 
cune  on  an  errand  of  destructran.  They 
saw  it  through  their  prejudices.  We  would 
not  insinuate  that  a  learned  woman  seems 
to  us  thus ;  but  only  that  the  world  has 
seen  too  few  specimens  to  be  able  to  class 
her  satisfiu^torily.  Men  in  general  view 
her  as  a  Gamanche  would  a  locomotive, 
should  he  meet  it  unawares,  whizzing  past 
him  on  his  huntii^-ground.  The  sensa- 
tion is  not  agreeable.  The  Indian  might 
be  conscious  of  a^threatened  disparagement 
of  his  own  legs;  and  men — well,  men 
think  it  just  as  well  that  woman  should 
keep  in  her  own  "sphere."  (We  hope 
the  ladies  will  give  us  credit  for  candor.) 
So  we  are  not  for  learned  ladies,  as  sudi ; 
but  we  insist  that  the  Ideal  American 
woman  of  our  day  must  be  one  vrith  every 
faculty  cultivated,  every  power  in  use. 
This  may  seem  so  obvious  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  truism  or  platitude,  but 
earnest,  practical  acceptance  would  cause 
a  revolution — not  a  bloody,  but  a  happy 
one.  The  world  has  seen  a  great  variety 
of  women.  There  have  been,  as  was  just 
observed,  learned  ladies ;  there  have  also 
been  fiishionable  ladies  and  sentimental 
ladies.  There  is  many  a  drudging,  good 
soul,  who,  without  the  least  necessity,  is 
a  mere  upper  servant  in  her  own  house, 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty ;  there  are 
also  women  so  very  "  refined  "  that  in  no 
supposable  emergency  could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  help  themselves,  or  to  be  of 
any  earthly  use  to  others.  We  have  had 
delicate   women    and    masculine    ones; 
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"nervoiis"  and  "strong-minded"  ones; 
dDquettes  and  prudes ;  deyotees  and  (pah !) 
free-thinkers;  some  too  poor-sphited  to 
maintain  any  place  at  all,  and  others  sigh- 
ing, or  rather  striding,  after  nothing  short 
ofjMintaloons  and  legislation.  AU  these 
di£»rent  orders  of  women  are  more  or 
less  at  enmity  one  with  the  other ;  secret 
dislike  or  genteel  scandal  in  the  well-bred, 
blazing  out  into  hard  words  and  defama* 
tk>n  in  the  unbred.  Erery  one  of  them 
sees  her  neiehbor's  deficiencies  and  feels 
her  own,  and  no  love  grows  in  such  dis- 
turbed ground.  There  is  no  common  ob- 
ject ;  no  concert  in  the  attainment  of  any 
thing,  only  rirabry  and  real  isolation  un- 
der the  mask  of  conventional  intercourse. 
Candid  women  own  this;  they  confess 
that  there  is  very  little  common  feeling 
among  them.  Men,  having  regular  and 
QDmbined  employment,  are  bound  together 
at  least  by  professional  ties,  or  esprit  de 
corps;  but  women  are  totally  without 
the  feeling,  and  the  strength  and  improve- 
ment that  belongs  to  it  It  is  for  want 
of  it  that  they  do  so  little  for  the  wretched, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  fidlen  of  their  ^ 
own  sex.  They  will  give  months  of  «ew-' 
iog,  and  thousands  of  dollars  toward  the 
equipment  and  support  of  young  men  at 
oollege,  or  as  missionaries,  while  destitute 
women  go  from  their  doors  unrelieved. 
Why  is  this?  Because  having  no  com- 
bination among  themselves,  they  are  in- 
stinctively impelled  to  throw  their  indi- 
vidual eflSorts  and  gifts  into  the  hands  of 
men,  who  Jiave  combination,  and  can  pro- 
duce results.  Look  at  any  liuge  neighbor-* 
hood  or  coterie.  Tou  may  nnd  there  a 
specimen  of  every  class  We  have  named, 
and  more  besides,  condemned  to  each 
other's  propinquity  by  the  inexorable 
Hws  of  time  and  space ;  and  some,  perhaps 
the  best,  of  them,  will  be  living  in  seclu- 
sion ;  others  in  tattling  and.  fluctuating 
friendship,  so  called;  some  in  ceaseless 
householdry,  which  entitles  them  to  roU 
up  their  eyes  at  others  who  write  sonnets 
to  the  moon  when  they  should  be  darning 
stockings.  What  is  wanting  to  bring  all 
these  jarring  elements  into  one  harmonious 
drcle?  A  hearty,  intelligent,  habitual 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  pedantic,  nor 
nnical,  nor  sectarian,  nor  showy,  nor  by 
any  means  sought  only  in  books.  Our 
Ideal  Women  must  be  "globed,"  if  we 
may  borrow  a  word  from  higher  quarters ; 
mind  and  body  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished, until  no  duty  is  too  high  or  too 
low.  no  society  barren  or  foreign,  no  soli- 
tude dreary,  no  crowd  dissipating.  The 
American  woman  being  of  no  class,  needs 
ill  the  powers  and  qualities  that  up  to 
Qur  day  have  been  divided  among  various 
classes.    She  must  be  able  not  only  to 


grace  a  splendid  costume,  but  to  shape 
and  decorate  it  with  her  own  hands,  if 
drcnmstances  render  such  exercise  of  ta^te 
and  industry  desirable ;  not  only  to  pre- 
side at  her  dinner  table,  and  be  its  light 
and  warmth,  but  to  cook  the  dinner  and 
serve  it  too,  on  an  emergency,  and  never 
feel  that  she  has  sacrificed  an  ;ota  of 
dignity  or  a  shade  of  refinement  She 
may  read  Shakspeare  and  rock  the  cradle, 
and  the  baby  be  no  whit  the  worse  cared 
for.  If  fickle  fortune  frown,  she  is  by  no 
means  to  let  die  any  of  the  graces  that 
adorned  her  prosperity,  if  weal&  roll  in  up- 
on her  poverty,  a  contingency  which  well 
deserves  to  be  provided  for  in  these  United 
States,  she  must  not  scorn  or  forsake  the 
lowlier  mood  in  which  it  was  sweet  to 
watch  and  toil  for  those  she  loved,  but 
remember  that  affluence  of  heart  is  by  no 
means  compensated  by  affluence  of  pocket 
Why  should  one  power  cripple  or  smother 
ano&er  ?  Why  should  accomplishments 
throw  into  the  shade  the  useful  arts?  and 
why  should  household  skill,  the  Art  of 
Home,  oh,  blessedest  and  finest  of  all 
arts!  scorn  the  aid  of  the  acquired 
powers  and  graces  which  dignify  and 
cheer  harassing  occupations,  soothe  and 
elevate  the  mind,  and  afiord  innocent 
amusement  for  thoughts  and  hands,  pro- 
tecting virtue  by  leaving  no  vacant,  weary 
hours  for  vicious  wishes  ? 

There  is  no  comj^aint  more  common 
that  of  the  intense  dulness  of  our  ordinary 
society.  This  is  so  well  understood  that 
no  one  is  surprised  at  hearing  an  invitation 
spoken  of  as  an  infiiction,  and  the  accepts 
ance  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  eluded  by  any 
and  every  social  art  and  fiction.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  ours  is  the  only  country 
under  the  sun  where  this  is  the  case. 
And  the  reason  is  but  too  obvious ;  it  is, 
that  as  a  general  thing,  unless  there  are 
people  hirod  to  amuse  in  some  way,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  expected  at  a  social 
gathering  but  dress  and  display,  for  which 
not  every  one  has  means  or  inclination* 
Nobody  goes  into  company  intending  to 
contribute  in  the  smallest  d^ree  to  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  so  the  whole  thing 
IS  vitiated  and  hollow.  There  will  be 
many  Mrs.  Potiphar's  balls  this  winter ! 
Would  we  might  live  to  see  the  end  of 
them! 

Do  we  mean,  then,  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can women,  as  they  are,  are  not  aocom* 
plished  ?  Let  us  summon  all  our  courage 
— ^nay,  all  our  benevolence,  and  confess  that 
that  is  just  what  we  do  mean.  (We  have 
thrust  sticks  into  a  hornet's  nest  before 
now,  on  purpose  to  pull  it  down  and  get 
at  some  lovely  pears  that  were  growing 
above.)  We  do  say, — and  let  our  unhappy 
bachelorhood  take  the  blame  if  we  are 
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wrong — ^that  Amencan  ladies,  spite  of 
thousMid-dollar  boarding-fichoola  and  im- 
mensely mustached  teachers  of  erery  thing, 
are  not  practically  furnished  forth  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  for  which  their  pi^ 
rents  have  paid  so  much;  do  not  carry 
with  them  into  their  married  homes,  hahito 
which  demand  the  exercise  of  talent,  taste 
and  perseverance,  with  the  single  object 
of  pleasing  those  with  whom  they  five, 
and  making  home  the  centre  and  natural 
theatre  of  their  best  graces.  We  do  say, 
and  with  a  deeper  sorrow  than  the  subject 
may  seem  to  some  to  warrant,  that  music, 
dancing,  and  French  are  the  only  accom- 
plishments, technically  so  called,  cultivated 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
first  of  these  is  so  entirely  perverted  firom 
its  divine  uses,  that  no  young  lady  plays 
in  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
pleasure,  or  without  an  idea  of  competition 
or  display.  "  No  young  lady  1 ''  we  hear 
some  indignant  voice  exclaim ;  alas  I  dear 
reader,  have  patience — if  there  be  excep- 
tions they  are  too  few  to  be  considered. 
Ask  any  splendid  singer  of  your  aoquaint- 
anoe  to  sing  an  old-&shioned  song,  one 
popular  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
and  not  yet  ^  revived  "  by  some  musicai 
prodicy  in  public,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinoeoT  Ask  your  daughter  to  play  for 
your  country  cousin,  ana  see  if  she  will 
play  any  but  the  most  difficult  music,  such 
as  is  mere  confusion  to  uninstructed  ears. 
Request  the  young  lady  who  sang  very 
sweetly  last  evening  in  a  company  where 
there  were  only  ordinary  performers,  to 
oblige  you  again  to-night,  when  her  rival 
at  Madame  's  has  astonished  the 

room.  But  this  is  a  little  aside  from  our 
theme.  What  we  ought  rather  to  say  is, 
see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  fifty 
married  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  who 
have  had  a  musical  education,  play  and 
sing  at  all,  after  two  or  tnree  years' 
housekeeping.  Music  is  no  longer  a  home 
accomplishment,  a  family  treasure,  a  life- 
long joy.  There  is  a  delusion  about  it, 
which  an  Ideal  Woman  will  see  through 
and  live  down.    But  enough. 

Dancing  is  not  worth  many  words.  It 
is,  properly,  the  joyous  expression  of 
youthful  hilarity  and  strength,  and  dies  a 
natural  death  as  soberer  hours  creep  on, 
and  the  muscles  have  enough  to  do  other- 
wise. Let  it  take  care  of  itself,  under  the 
sweet  guidance  of  delicacy  and  grace.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  it,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
its  place. 

The  study  of  the  French  Language  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  mere  mania  of  the  day,  in 
many  a  spending  of  time  and  money 
without  intelligent  end  or  aim,  since  it 
finishes  with  the  school  days  and  never 
had  any  intended  use  as  a  key  to  French 


literature.  If  here  we  seem  to  make  rash 
assertions  again,  we  desire  to  be  pot  to  a 
test  similar  to  the  one  proposed  just  now« 
Ask  the  six  most  intelligent  married  ladies 
of  your  friends  how  many  French  authors 
they  have  read  in  the  original  since  they 
left  school.  Would  we  then  discourage  tlM 
study?  Far  from  it;  we  would  only  con- 
tinue it  through  life ;  we  would  never  ui^ 
dertake  it  without  meaning  to  do  so. 
The  only  other  feasible  olject  of  so  much 
toil  would  be  the  chance  of  marrying  one 
of  our  numerous  foreign  ambassadors  or 
chargis^  who  would  certainly  be  mada 
much  more  respecti^ble  in  the  eyes  of 
people  abroad  if  even  their  wives  had  this 
mdispensable  competency  for  the  position. 

As  to  drawing,  that  lovely  home-talent, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  British  ladies  so 
generally  excel,  how  small  a  proportion 
of  ours  who  know  any  thing  about  it! 
A  lady  artist  is  almost  a  lusue  nattantB 
among  us,  and  even  a  tolerable  skill  in 
sketching  from  nature  is  extremely  rareu 
Of  all  the  educated  American  women  ws 
know,  and  that  includes  a  goodly  number, 
^encountered  in  the  course  of  our  wander- 
ings, there  are  not  six  who  can  make  a 
drawing  they  are  willing  or  ought  to  be 
willing  to  show.  Why  is  this  ?  Let  us 
not  enter  on  the  ungracious  exposition. 
Let  the  ladies  answer  the  question  for 
themselves. 

We  have  said  enough  about  what  are 
popularly  called  accomplishments,  and 
shall  pursue  the  topic  no  further  at  pre- 
sent But  our  Ideal  American  Woman 
is  but  half  indicated  as  yet.  We  have 
implied  her  outline  by  contrast  and  con^ 
parison ;  let  us  now  be  a  little  more  direct 
Having  confessed  that  neither  the  grub 
nor  the  butterfly  is  to  our  taste,  we  would 
further  observe  that  an  enlightened  antf 
elegant  wonuin  gives  her  own  character 
to  her  occupations.  As  she  feels,  believes 
and  is,  so  will  her  work  be,  in  kitchen  or 
parlor.  That  shrewd  beauty,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  a  duke's  daughter, 
saw  this  and  said  it,  a  hundred  years  aga 
"Meubler  une  chambre,"  she  says,  (we 
quote  from  memory,)  "oe  n'est  pas  meo- 
bler  une  chambre ;  c'est  omer  un  endroifc 
oH  j 'attends  mon  ami.  Ordonner  un 
souper,"  &c  The  thing  is  what  we 
make  it 

One  of  the  great  Dutch  painters  repre- 
sents the  Holy  Family  after  a  courageous 
fashion ;  Joseph  planing  at  a  carpenter's 
bench,  with  shavings  falling  all  about 
him  ;  Mary,  with  a  basket  of  family  mend- 
ing, plying  the  needle  industriously ;  and 
the  Saviour,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  meekly 
sweeping  the  floor  with  a  broom.  More 
could  hardly  have  been  done  for  the  dig- 
nity of  household  labor. 
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We  shall  therefi>re,  as  we  hope,  not 
shock  any  body  by  saymg  that,  to  our 
thinking,  our  ladies  of  fortune  show  bad 
taste  by  their  studious  aroidance  of  those 
household  occupations  which  their  sisters 
without  fortune  are  in  duty  bound  to 
practise  daily.  This  brings  these  occupi^ 
tions — ^necessary  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  every  human  family,  from  the 
palace  to  the  hut,  and  therefore  proper 
objects  to  every  one  having  a  human^ 
heart  and  sympathies — intp  disrepute  and 
contempt.  Wo  contend  that  domesticity  { 
is  the  honor  and  glory  of  a  woman,  what- 
ever her  fortune  and  abilities;  and  that 
when  she  performs  all  its  duties  by  means 
of  hirelings,  she  is  untrue  to  herself  and 
her  birthright.  Nature's  revenge  is  severe 
enough,  for,  the  loss  of  real  pleasure  and 
interest  is  incalculable,  and  there  is  no 
computing  the  ennui,  inanity,  and  ill- 
health  that  come  of  the  error.  But  the 
punishment  is  seldom  recognized  as  such, 
certain  as  it  is.  The  lady  becomes  "  nerv- 
ous," and  accuses  her  cruel  stars;  or 
^  dyspeptic,"  and  talks  of  her  stomach  till 
she  turns  every  one's  else ;  or  consump- 
tive, and  goes  down  to  the  grave  in  tiie 
prime  of  life  by  wluit  is  call^  a  "  myste- 
rious dispensation."  But  she  never  be- 
lieves, nor  can  you  persuade  her,  that  the 
dulness  and  monotony  of  an  objectless  and 
wasted  life  has  any  thing  to  do  with  these 
sad  results.  She  would  laugh  at  you.  if 
she  could  yet  laugh,  should  you  tell  ner 
that  the  woman  who,  with  no  choice  in 
the  matter  flies  from  the  needle  to  the 
chum,  from  the  broom  to  the  pie-board, 
and  from  putting  the  children  to  bed  to 
knitting  stockings  for  them,  is  &r  happier 
and  better  off,  and  would  be  still  more 
blessed  if,  in  addition,  she  had  the  cultivf^ 
tion,  the  taste,  and  the  abundant  means 
thrown  away  upon  her  idle  sister,  without 
losing  her  own  activity  and  the  habit  of 
various  employment. 

^'  Want  of  time  "  is  much  talked  of,  as 
if  from  the  shortness  of  life  we  could 
wisely  attempt  but  little.  But  this  is  a 
great  error.  The  complaint  is  oflenest 
made  by  the  idle  and  inefficient.  It  has 
been  proved  a  thousand  times  that  those 
who  have  most  to  do  have  the  most  effect- 
ive leisure — t.  c,  that  they  are  the  people 
to  apply  to  if  you  need  aid  unexpectedly. 
Our  working  hours  are  carefully  reckoned 
by  the  clock,  those  that  slip  by  unprofit- 
ably  do  so  unrecorded.  There  is  time  for 
the  highest  cultivation  and  the  highest 
usefulness;  those  who  doubt  it  accuse 
Providence,  as  if  powers  were  meant  to 
run  to  waste.  The  languor  of  too  much 
rest  is  not  repose  but  imbecility ;  the  in- 
tervals of  intense  action  are  sweet  and 


full  of  life  and  promise.  *  The  excitements 
of  a  true  vroman's  life,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  are  gentie,  but  they  are  in- 
cessant. She  has  no  occasion  for  severe 
labor,  she  has  no  excuse  for  wilful  idle- 
ness. Our  ideal  woman  will  not  think 
idleness  lady-like. 

The  Ideal  American  Woman — would 
that  her  time  were  come! — will  govern 
her  children,  which  certainly  the  American 
woman  of  to-day  does  not  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  so  many  utterly  uncurbed 
children  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  as  ' 
in  (tie  United  States ;  perfect  nuisances  to 
every  body  who  is  unhappy  enough  to  come 
in  contact  with  them — an  expression  per- 
haps suggested  by  the  iact  that  we  are  still 
black  and  blue  from  the  kicks  of  a  little 
boy  whom  his  mamma  very  complacently 
allowed  to  assault  us  repeatedly  dunng  a 
long  stage-ride  this  last  summer.  We 
should  perhaps  have  been  more  indignant 
if  the  good  lady  had  not  been  kept  in 
countenance  by  all  the  American  mothers 
we  encountered  during  a  pretty  long  tour. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  in  de- 
scribing the  behavior  of  American  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  their  nurses,  their 
unhappy  teachers, — and  why  is  this  so 
littie  noticed?  In  conversation  it  is  a 
never-failing  topic,  especially  among  tra- 
vellers, who  experience  its  effects  in  every 
steamer,  car,  and  carriage.  Ask  our 
teachers  to  what  extent  parents  Naid  them 
in  the  government  of  children.  If  they 
dare,  they  will  teU  you  sad  stories. 

Now,  paging  pution  of  all  the  dear, 
good  women  of  our  acquaintance  who 
allow  their  children  to  treat  them  with  dis- 
respect, there  is  pitiable  weakness  in  this, 
and  our  ideal  woman  will  put  it  to  shame 
by  the  firmness  with  which  she  will  insist 
on  her  rights,  and  the  tenderness  with 
which  she  will  grant  her  children  theirs. 
She  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  seeming 
amiable,  let  them  grow  up  in  unchecked 
insolence,  which,  in  the  end,  she  is  as  un- 
willing to  bear  as  other  people.  She  will 
neither  be  the  tyrant  of  her  children,  nor 
allow  them  to  lord  it  over  her ;  she  will 
not  harass  them  by  incessant  governing, 
nor  permit  them  to  despise  proper  re- 
straints. We  are  not  writing  a  treatise 
on  education,  so  we  forbear  further  com- 
ment What  we  have  written  we  have 
written,  and  we  shall  be  truly  glad  to  be 
controverted. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  as  well  rest  our 
case  for  the  present,  reserving  for  a  future 
day  a  wider  exposition  of  our  notion  of 
the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Woman^"  in  com- 
pleting the  portrait  of  the  Ideal  Woman  of 
our  time  and  country. 
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HR.  COLLIEB*S  FOLIO  SHAESPERS  OF  1682 :— -ITS  MOST  PLAUSIBLE  HE 

CORREOnOKa 

"  Out  of  tUs  Netttfl^  Ducer,  w«  plnoka  tfato  Flower,  Safety." 

Xing  Bimry  fV^  Part  Z,  Act  IL,  Be.  & 


'^OT  what  Sh&kflpere  might,  could, 
^  would,  or  should  have  written,  but 
what  he  did  write,  is  the  onlj  admissible 
object  of  the  labors  of  his  editors  and 
verbal  critics.  In  a  preyious  paper,  we 
took  the  position  that  the  only  source  of 
anj  authority  for  the  text  of  Shakspere 
18  in  the  original  folk),  which  was  publi&ed 
m  1623  bj  his  friends,  fellow-4u;tor8,  and 
business  partners :  that  when  that  text  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  from  the  typo- 
graphical errors  which  deform  it,  and  then 
only,  we  should  seek  emendations:  that 
those  emendations  should  be  first  looked 
for  in  the  quartos,  because  they  were 
oontemporaneous  with  Shakspere:  that 
only  such  corrupted  passages  as  the 
quartos  do  not  make  dear  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  conjecture ;  and 
that  such  of  these  as  conjecture  does  not 
amend,  in  a  manner  at  once  consistent  with 
the  context,  with  common  sense,  and  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  Shakspere's 
day,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  untouched ; 
because  the  experience  of  a  century 
and  a  half  has  taught  us  that  when  the 
original  text  seems  incomprehensible,  the 
difficulty  may  possibly  be  with  ourselves ; 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  better  to  have  in 
the  works  of  Shakspere  an  obscure  text 
which  may  be  Shakspere's,  than  one 
which  is  ctear,  but  with  the  light  of  an- 
other mind  than  his. 

With  regard  to  conjectural  or  arbitrary 
emendations  we  adopted  the  decision  of 
the  judicious  Malone,  that  all  are  arbitrary 
which  are  "  made  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  conjecturer,  and  without  any  au- 
thority,"  and  that  all  readings  "not  au- 
thorized by  authentic  copies,  printed  or 
manuscript,  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
and  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  reasonr 
ableness  or  probability.^^  The  soundness 
of  all  these  positions  is  self-evident ;  but 
we  established  it  by  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  Shakspere's  text  from  its 
first  publication  to  the  present  day. 

With  regard  to  the  MS.  corrections  in 
Mr.  Collier's  copy  of  the  second  folio,  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  internal  evidence 
compelled  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  authority,  but  are 
the  fruits  of  arbitrary  coiyecture,  and 
made  not  earlier  than  about  1670;  at 
which  time  speculative  emendation  could 


have  no  advantages  which  it  does  not  pos- 
sess at  the  present  day,  except  in  the  pos- 
sible survival  of  a  few  modes  of  expression 
which  have  since  become  obsolete;  and 
this  the  MS.  corrections,  by  the  numer- 
ous evidences  which  they  furnish  that  the 
maker  or  makers  of  them  did  not  under- 
stand phrases  and  words  which  are  per- 
fectly understood  by  English  scholars  of 
the  present  day,  prove  to  have  been  no 
advantage  at  all.  But  though  these  MS. 
corrections  have  no  semblance  of  autho- 
rity, and  though  at  least  one  thousand 
and  thirteen,  out  of  the  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  three,  are  unworthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's further  consideration,  still,  to  re- 
peat tlie  words  of  our  previous  article,  "  the 
discovery  of  this  corrected  folio  will  prove 
to  be  of  material  service  to  the  text  of 
Shakspere."  Its  corrections,  nevertheless^ 
are  to  receive  only  the  consideration  due 
to  them  as  arbitrary  and  conjectural,  and 
must  be  "judged  of  Sy  their  reasonableness 
and  probability."  With  the  thousand  aiui 
thirteen,  new  and  old,  before  mentioned, 
we  have  of  course  nothing  fiirther  to  do. 
Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ninety, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  have  been 
a  part  of  the  received  text  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  these  obvious- 
ly present  no  claims  for  present  examina- 
tion. But  in  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen still  undisposed  of,  there  are  a  few 
which  assert  at  once  an  unquestionable 
claim  to  be  received  into  the  text)  and 
many  which  are  at  least  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  before  they  are  rejected. 
We  propose  to  glance  at  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  more  important  of  the  latter 
number — the  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

TEMPSST. 

The  only  plausible  correction  proposed 
in  this  play  is  of  a  passage  in  Act  V.,  So.  1, 
which  stimds  thus  in  the  original  folio :  * 

**HiB  Mother  wm  a  Wltoh,  and  <»e  to  strong 

That  oonld  oootrole  the  Moooe ;  make  flowee  and  eb8» 

And  deale  in  her  command,  without  her  power." 

The  MS.  corrector  changed  "without 
her  power,"  to  "  with  aU  her  power,"  an 
alteration  which  appears  more  than  plau- 
sible, until  we  recollect  that  *  power '  is 
used  for  legitimate  authority'  to  this 
day.  Thus,  we  say  that  an  officer  *  ex- 
ceeded his  powers.'    Mr.  Charles  Knight 


•  We  sf Yo  the  pnasacefl  which  it  is  propoeed  to  correct,  not  with  the  modemlxed  spelling,  emendations,  fto^ 
hat  verbatim  et  UUraMm  as  the/  appear  in  the  original  text;  and  that  onr  readers  maj  the  hotter  JnOge  of  the 
naoeasl^  for  the  oomotions,  and  their  plausibility. 
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is  Qnanestionably  right  in  his  defence  of 
the  old  reading,  which  cannot  be  disturbed. 
Sycorax  was  a  witch,  '^  so  strong,"  that 
she  could  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Moon, 
and  "  deal  in  her  command  without  her '' 
legitimate  authority. 

THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VEBONA. 

In  Act  11.,  Sc  1,  Speed  says  to  Valeiir 
tine — 

**  When  yoa  lookM  sadly,  it  wis  for  want  of  monty. 
And  now  70a  aro  Metamaiphoa*d  with  a  MIstrlB,  that 
when  I  look  on  700, 1  can  hardly  thinke  70a  m7 


The  MS.  correction,  "And  now  you  are 
90  Metamorphos'd  with  a  Mistns  that 
when"  &C.,  seems  very  plausible,  and 
perhaps  should  be  accepted;  but  still, 
with  the  sentence  punctuated  as  we  haye 
giyen  it,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  so  is 
necessary. 

In  Act  II.,  Sc.  1,  Vaientine  says  to  the 
Duke,  of  Proteus  : 

**  I,  in7  good  Lord,  I  know  the  genflemaa 
To  be  of  worth,  and  wwth7  eatimation, 
And  not  withoat  deawt  so  well  reputed." 

The  MS.  correction  in  the  second  line, 

"  To  be  oiweaUh  and  worthy  eatimation," 

seems  required  by  the  context,  and  to  be 
justified  by  a  probable  misprint.  And 
yet  "  worthy  estimation  "  may  mean,  ^  the 
esteem  of  worthy  people.'  "I,"  in  the 
first  line,  is  the  old  mo^  of  spelling  ^  Aye,' 
and  furnishes  a  guide  as  to  the  varying 
pronunciation  of  that  word. 
In  Act  v.,  Sc.  2,  for— 

*These  are  m7  mates  that  make. their  wOto  their 

Law, 
Haye  some  nnhappy  paasenger  in  diaoe,^ 

the  margms  propose,  with  reason,  to  read — 
*'These  my  ntds  mates,"  Aa 

THE  HEfiBY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Act  I.,  Sc.  3. — FaXetaW  says  of  Bwr^ 
dolphj  "  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful! 
Singer,  he  kept  not  thne."  To  whkh  iVym 
replies,  "  The  good  humor  is  steale  at  a 
minute's  rest,"  which  is  evidentlv  a  mis- 
print for  "  a  minim'e  rest,"  to  which  it  is 
altered  in  the  MS.  corrector. 

Act  n.,  Sc.  1.— The  Host  says  to  Ford 
in  the  original.  "  My  hand  (Bully) ;  thou 
shalt  have  egresse  and  regresse  (said  I 
well  1\  and  tiby  name  shall  be  Broome.^^ 
But  this  name,  Broome,  kills  Falstajps 
pun  about  brooks  o'erflowing  with  liquor; 
and  as  in  the  surreptitious  quarto  of  16(^ 
the  name  is  printed  Brook,  that  o/iotf  has 
been  adopted  in  all  modem  editions.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  authentic 
copy  of  the  play,  frequently  as  the  name 
occurs,  it  is  invariably  given,  Broome, 
Now,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  Brook 


oould  have  been  so  often  and  without  ex- 
ception misprinted  Broome;  but  it  is 
Suite  probable  that  Bourne,  which  means 
iie  same  as  Brook  (for  instance — 

*•  We  twa  ha*  palddlit  In  the  boom  ") 

should  have  been  mistaken  in  manuscript 
for  Bi*oome.  The  corrector  makes  the 
change  to  Bourne;  and  though  the  world 
will  give  up  Master  Brook  unwillingly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  mat 
he  should  yield  place  to  Master  Bourne, 
Act  II.,  Sc  2. — Falstaff  says  of  Mrs, 
Ford:  "She  dwells  so  securely  on  the 
excellency  of  her  honor,  that  the  folly  of 
my  soule  dares  not  present  itsel£"  The 
margins,  in  reading  "  the  folly  of  my  suit^^ 
seem  to  correct  a  probable  misprint 

MEASUBE  FOB  BCEASUSE. 

Act  U.,  Sc.  3.— The  Duke  says  to 
Juliet: 

«T1b  meet  so  (daoghter)  but  least  70a  do  repent 
Aa  that  the  sin  hath  bronght  70a  to  this  shame, 
Wbleh  sorrow  la  alwaiea  toward  oorsdTea,  aol 

heaven. 
Showing  we  would  not  8|Mffe  heayen  aa  we  loye  11^ 
Bat  aa  we  stand  In  ibare." 

The  MS.  corrector  makes  the  fourth 
line, 

*  Showing  we  woold  not  mtm  beaTen,"  Stc 

This  appears  to  be  required  by  the 
context,  and  to  be  a  permissible  correction 
of  a  probable  misprint  Still,  '* spare"  is 
defended  in  Blackwood*s  Magazine,  on 
the  ground  that  to  spare  heaven  is  to 
avoid  to  sin,  while  to  serve  heaven  is  to  do 
gobd  actively. 

In  Act  lY.,  Sc.  2.  the  original  line, 

*'That  woonda  th'  nnalattng  Poateme  with  thaaa 
strokee," 

contains  a  misprint,  almost  without  doubt| 
which  is  plausibly  corrected,  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio,  to, 

**  That  woonda  the  rmUUnff  postern,"  dm. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  EBB0B8. 

In  Dromio^s  reply  to  his  brother,  in 
Act  m.,  Sc.  1, 

■*  If  thon  hadst  beene  Dromlo  to-day  In  my  plaoe, 
Thou  wonldat  hare  changed  thy  ftce  for  a  name  or 
thy  name  for  an  asae," 

the  last  words  are  evidently  misprinted 
for  '^  thy  name  for  a  face,"  to  whidi  they 
are  changed  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

inrCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

In  Act  II.,  Sc.  3,  Claudio  says  of 
Beatrice,  "  Then  downs  upon  her  knees 
she  falls,  weepes,  sobs,  beates  her  heart, 
teares  her  hayre,  praies,  curses,  0  sweet 
Benedicke,  God  give  me  patience."  Here 
"  curses "  is,  alm^  without  a  doubt,  an 
error  of  the  press  for  cries,  to  which  it  is 
chttoged  by  the  MS.  corrector. 
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Act  in^  Sc  1. — Ehro  being  asked  wImq 
the  is  to  be  married,  replies.  ^'Why, 
eorie  day,  to-morrow."  The  answer  is 
incomprehensible,  on  account  of  a  misprint 
which  is  thus  corrected  in  the  famous 
folio,  "  Why,  in  a  day, — to-morrow." 

Although  we  proposed  to  notice  only 
such  alterations  as  present  plausible 
daims  for  admission  into  the  text,  we 
cannot  refrain  ftom  pohiting  out  one  very 
feeble  attempt  at  emendation,  in  Act  iVL 
8c.  1.  Leonato  says  to  the  disgraced 
JEfero, 

■Tbonght  I  thf  ^Iriti  ■troogar  then  tby  abAmeSi 
MjMUb  would,  on  the  retnrafd  of  reproMibM^ 
BtrikAitUijlli^" 

'^  Rearward  "  is  misprinted  reward  in  the 
first  folio ;  but  the  error  of  the  press  is 
corrected  in  the  second.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector, however,  changes  '^rearward"  for 
the  tame  word  hazard ;  and  Mr.  Collier 
calls  it  ^*  the  true  reading." 

In  Shakspere's  plays  ^rearward,'  it  is 
true,  does  not  elsewhere  occur  with  this 
signification, — a  fact  which,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence :  but  had  Mr.  Collier 
9r  his  MS.  protege  ever  read,  marked,  or 
understood  those  lines  of  noble  sorrow  in 
the  90th  Sonnet, 

*  Then  hate  me  when  thoo  wUt ;  If  ever,  now ; 
Kow,  whOe  the  worid  Is  bent  my  deeds  to  eroM^ 
J<4n  with  the  spite  of  fortune ;  make  me  bow ; 
And  do  not  drop  In  for  an  after-loas : 
Ah  I  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  ae^Mdthfa  sontnr 
Oome  in  the  rearuMrd  of  a  oonqaered  woe; 
OWe  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  Uflfer  oQt  a  pmpoied  orerthiow."? 

In  this  same  speech  of  Leonato^  there 
occurs  a  very  plausible  suggestion  on  Mr. 
Collier's  margins.  The  afflicted  fitther 
lays  of  his  daughter ; 


"OibeUlUne 
Into  a  pit  of  Inke,  that  the  wide 
Hath  dropa  too  few  to  wash  her  cli 
And  salt  too  Utt]^  which  may 
To  her  foole  tainted  flesh.^ 


e  again, 


The  corrector  changes  the  hemistich  to^ 

"To  her  M«l-tatnted  lleah.* 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is 
the  true  reading.  It  were  well  for  Mr. 
Collier's  reputation  had  he  merely  set  it 
forth  as  such.  But  he  must  give  for  it 
this  extraordinary,  this  preposterous  rea- 
son— "  Hero's  ^/Ie«A  Vku  tainted  to  the 
mml  by  the  accusation  broi^t  against 
her."  What  a  focus  of  blunders  there  is 
in  that  unfortunate  sentence.  Leonato, 
of  course,  supposed  Bsro  tainted  by  her 
moral  crime.  Indeed  it  is  noteworthy  that 
one  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Collier's  ^^  Notes  and  Emendations  "  is  the 
self-exposure  of  the  astounding  fiu^  that 
this  veteran  in  the  field  of  Khakspereaa 
literature  has  not  a  nice  and  true  H>pre- 


dation  of  Shakspere.  His  learning  no 
one  can  question;  but  his  reputation  as 
one  who  has  penetrated  the  spirit  of 
Shakspere,  who  has  ^plucked  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery," ->4s  gone  for  ever. 
In  blackletter  and  antiquarian  lore,  he 
can  have  but  few  rivals;  but  there  are 
few  real  lovers  of  Shakspere  who  do  not 
hold  a  closer  commune  with  the  spirit  of 
their  master.  Among  his  editors  we  may 
name  Charles  Knight  who,  with  vastly 
fewer  advantages  in  the  field  of  Shak- 
sperean  literature^  must  now  be  placed  ftr 
before  his  rival  editor  as  a  true  Shak- 
sperean.  Charles  Knight  would  never 
have  said,  when  Hamlet  chides  himself 
because  he  "lacks  gall  to  make  oppres- 
sion bitter,"  that  "  it  was  not  oppressioiL 
but  crime  which  was  to  be  punished^!) 
by  him."  Charles  Knight  would  never 
have  supposed  that  Heroes  flesh  was 
tainted  to  the  eoul,  sooner  than  he  would 
have  made  a  score  of  other  blunders  in 
the  construction  of  Shakspere's  poetnr 
and  humor  which  appear  in  Mr.  Collier^s 
recent  publication. 

In  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2,  this  apparently  hope- 
less confusion  is  made  by  the  printers  in 
the  original  text 

*  Obiut— Come  let  them  be  oplnloned. 
Aaa.~Let  them  be  In  the  hands  of  CotBOombe. 
^MTi.— God's  my  Ufe,  where*s  the  Sexton  I  let  falm 

write  down  the  Pilnce'k  offioer  CboMomfte,"  Ae. 

This  is  thus  hi4>pily  corrected  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio. 

*  CbiM<.— Come,  let  them  be  opInlonU 
Aoa.— Let  them  be  loumd, 
BoraeK^ffands  qf^  Oozcombe! 
2>o^.— Ood^  my  life,''  Ac. 

"  Aeirt."  is  the  abbreviation  of  KempSb 
William  Kempe  was  the  first  Dogbmy : 
and  the  original  folio,  baring  been  printed 
from  the  stage  copy,  gives  in  this  instance 
and  in  some  others,  the  name  of  the  actor 
instead  of  that  of  the  character. 

L0YF8  LABOB^B  L06T. 

Act  I.,  Sc  1.  Longaville  pronounces 
the  prohibitory  law  against  women  to  be^ 

«  A  dangerous  law  against  gentUltie;* 

in  this  place  an  unintelligible  phrase^ 
which  the  MS.  corrector  very  plausibly 
changes  to, 

«  A  daqgeroas  law  agslnst  ycwmWI^* 

In  the  same  scene  the  ^'  Sirra,  come  on," 
which  the  original  gives  to  Biron,  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  Constable,  to  whom 
the  MS.  corrector  assigns  it. 

Act  IV.,  Sc  I.  In  Sie  defective  line  of 
Biron^B  sonnet, 

**  Thou  for  whom  Jore  would  sweira," 

P^  read  "even  Jove;"  Mr.  Ooite^ 
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margins  give  ^  great  Jove,"  with  more 
fitness  and  proluLbility. 

At  the  oommenoement  o^BirovCs  speech, 
after  he  reads  his  sonnet  ^^mj  true  love's 
parting  pain,"  pounds  like  a  misprint  of 
*^  my  true  love's  lasting  pain,"  to  which 
it  is  changed  by  the  corrector. 

The  whole  context  of  BirorCa  long 
speech  towards  the  end  of  this  act  seems 
to  demand  that,  in  place  of, 

**  For  wbere  is  my  Aathor  in  the  world 
TeAch«e  sooh  b«aa^  as  a  womaa'i  e je  ?  " 

we  should  read,  with  the  margins  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio, 

**  For  where  1i  kdj  eathor  In  fhe  world 
Teaches  sneh  learning  as  a  woman^  eye?  ** 

Act  v.,  So.  2.  Rosaline^  speaking  of  the 
capricious  power  she  would  exercise  over 
Biron,  says, 

**  Bo  pertaant  like  I  wonld  oresway  his  state 
That  he  shold  be  my  Ibole  and  I  his  fkteu* 

This  the  MS.  corrector  changes  to. 
^  Bo  potently  I  would  oreeway  his  state,"  dm. : 

which  is  the  best  emendation  of  the  pas- 
sage yet  oiTered,  and  one  so  obvious  that 
it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  come  to 
light  before. 

In  Boyefs  speech,  the  old-fashioned 
long  8  is  responsible  for  the  error  in 

**  And  every  one  his  Love  feat  will  advanoe 
Ynto  his  seTorall  Mistresse ; " 

which,  as  the  MS.  corrector  conjectures^ 
should  surely  be, 

**  And  every  one  bis  love  su^**  && 

After  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
the  Princess  replies  to  a  remark  by  the 
King, 

"  I  understand  yon  not.  my  greefes  are  doable." 

There  is  plausibility  in  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's change  of  '^double"  into  dulL  But 
hear  Mr.  Singer. 

**  Specious,  but  incorrect;  the  error  Ilea 
in  the  small  word  are,  which  is  a  miBprint 
for  tee.    Read, 

**  *  I  imderstand  yon  not,  my  grielk  eee  doable^*" 

Mr.  Singer !  Mr.  Smger !  A  lady  and  a 
princess  too !  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  she  had  sought  to  drown  her  sorrows 
in  the  flowing  bowl,  that  you  make  her 
thus  see  double  7 

A  MIDStTBOCEB  NIOHTB  DBEAIL 

Act  in..  Sc.  2.  Poor  Hermia  says  to 
Lysander] 

**  Hate  me,  whersftirsf  O  om^  what  newea  my 
Lore?" 

Mr.  Collier's  margins  have  plausibly 
enough,  "  what  means  my  love  ?  "  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certam  that  any  varia- 
tion fifom  the  original  is  needed.    This  is 


Hermia^s  first  interview  with  her  former 
lover  since  Puck's  application  of  the  flower 
to  his  eyes;  and  she  may  well  express 
surprise  at  the  novelty  of  his  declaration 
that  he  hates  her. 

Act  v.,  Sc  1.  When  Lysander  enu- 
merates among  the  entertoinmcnte  ready 
for  the  acceptance  of  Theseus, 

*  A  tedioQS  breefe  scene  of  young  Piramue 
And  Ills  lore  ThUXty;  vcrj  tragicall  mirth.* 

The  latter  replies, 

**  Merry  and  tragicall?  Tedioas  and  briere?  That 
1b^  hot  ioe,  and  wondrons  strange  snow." 

The  epithet  ^'  strange  "  applied  to  snow  is 
not  only  entirely  inappropriate,  but  utterly 
meaningless;  it  is  doubtless  a  printer's 
error  for  seething.  The  MS.  corrector 
reads  "  hot  ice,  and  seething  snow." 

THE  MEBOHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Thechanges  of  the  received  text  suggested 
in  this  play  are  unwarranted,  except  in 
three  unimportent  instances : — "  Happiest 
of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit,"  for. 
'^  Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit, 
in  Act  III.,  Sc.  2 ;  ^*  Peace !  now  the  moon 
sleeps  with  Endymion,"  for,  "  Peace,  how 
the  moone  slopes  with  Endymion,''  Act 
v.,  Sc.  1 ;  and  ^^  In  summer  when  the  ways 
are  fair  enough."  for,  "  In  summer  where 
the  waies  are  iaire  enough."  These  are 
well  suggested,  if  it  prove  that  any  change 
in  the  old  text  is  necessary. 

AB  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Act.  I.,  Sc.  2.  It  is  quite  probable,  as 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  suggests,  that  Le  Beau 
told  the  princesses,  in  his  affected  way, 
that  they  had  ^^  lost  much  good  spo't." 
(sport)  and  that  this  prompted  Ceciba 
to  ask,  "  Spot  ?  of  what  colour  ?  " 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.  A  change  is  necessary  in 
the  description  which  SUvius  gives  of 
love.    He  says  that  it  is — 

*  AH  adoration,  dntie,  and  obseroanoe ; 

All  hnmblenesse,  all  patience,  and  impatleDoe; 
AH  parity,  all  trial,  all  obseroanoe.^ 

One  of  these  'observances'  should  evi- 
dently be  'obedience.'  Malone  made  the 
necessary  change  in  the  third  line.  It  is 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  we  prefer  the 
MS.  corrector's  substitution  of  the  needful 
word  in  the  first  Une.  Obedience  seems 
more  properly  classed  with  adoration  and 
duty  than  vnth  purity  and  triaL 

TAMINQ  OF  THE  8HEEW. 

None  of  the  conjectures  in  this  play, 
peculiar  to  the  MS.  corrector,  are  worthy 
of  attention,  except  perhaps,  that,  in  Act 
IV.,  Sc.  4,  where  Tranio  says — 

"I  tfaanke  yon  sir,  where  then  doe  y<m  knowbeit 
Webeaffladf" 
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we  fihoold  read  ^  wbere  then  do  yon  hM 
best?"  Ac 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio  only  one 
aooeptable  suggestion  in  this  play:  t.e., 
for,  "  Enter  a  gentle  Astrmger,"  in  Act  Y^ 
8c.  1,  "  Enter  a  ffentleman^  a  stranger.^ 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

Act  I..  Sc  3.  In  Sir  Toby's  address  to 
Sir  Andrew,  '^And  thou  let  part  so.  Sir 
Andrew^^  ^,  her  probably  dropped  out 
between  "let"  and  "part,"  as  the  MS. 
corrector  conjectures. 

THE  WINTEB'8  TALK 

We  set  out  to  notice  onlj  the  plausible 
part  of  the  MS.  corrector's  coqjectures,  but 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  prosaic  and 
ridiculous  literalism  of  adding  to  Her- 
mione^i  observation,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2, 

**Y<MikK>k 
At  if  fon  lield  •  brow  of  mndi  dMnotlon,** 

the  stage  direction,  "  Holding  his  fore- 
head?^ — than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  and  prosaic. 

Act  III.,  Sc.  3.  "  There  weepe  and  leaire 
it  crying,"  is  probably  a  misprint  for 
^^  There  wende  and  leave  it  crying,"  as  Mr. 
Oollier's  folio  suggests. 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.  When  the  Servant^ 
speaking  of  AtUolycus,  says,  "and  where 
some  strech-mouth'd  rascall  would  (bs  it 
were)  meane  mischeefe,  and  breake  a 
fowle  gap  into  the  matter ;"  we  may  safely 
read,  with  the  MS.  corrector,  "  br»ik  a 
foul  /ope  into  the  matter."  ^Jape'  is 
an  old  word  for  *  jest' 

Emo  JOHN. 

Act  m.,  Sc  3.  In  the  King's  descrip- 
tion of  the  midnight  beU— 

"Ifthemldnigbtbell 
Did  with  bis  TTon  tongue  tnd  bruen  month 
Sound  on  Into  the  drowde  noe  of  night"—- 

it  seems  plausible  to  read  with  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio,  ^^ear  of  night,"  for  "race  of 
night"  "On"  has  previously  been 
changed  to  one.  But  both  changes  are 
uncalled  for,  in  our  opinion.  Let  any  one 
who  has  listened  to  a  churdi  clock  strik- 
ing twelve  at  midnight,  and  seeming  as  if 
it  would  never  complete  its  solemn  task, 
say  whether 

"^Boand  on  Into  the  drowsj  noe  of  nlgbt" 

does  not  bring  up  the  memory  of  his  sen- 
sations more  vividly  than, 

**8oiuid  ons  Into  the  drow^f  ear  of  night" 

In  this  same  scene, 

■*  A  whole  cnnjido  of  convmftd  mQ," 

seems  a  happy  diange  fiK»n,  ''oonTicted 
saiL" 


Actiy.,Sc.3.  '^Thinbestaineddoake,* 
is  most  probably  a  misprint  for  "  Sin  h^ 
stained  cloak,"  as  the  MS.  corrector  con* 
jectores. 

KINO  SICHABD  IL 

No  conjecture  peculiar  to  the  corrector 
in  this  play  presents  claims  to  a  place  in 
the  text 

KINO  HENBY  !▼.— Pabv  L 

Act  m.,  Sc  1.  Mortimer^  who  can 
speak  no  Wdsk  says,  in  the  original,  to 
his  Welsh  win,  who  addresses  hin^ 
weeping, 

1*1  ondentand  thy  lookes :  thet  pretty  Welsh 

Which  thoo  poor'tt  down  ftom  theae  iweniBg 
heenent." 

The  substitution  of  welling  for  "  swelling  " 
by  the  corrector,  is  pretty  and  plausible ; 
but  we  are  not  confident  as  to  the  neoes- 
sity  for  a  change. 

KINO  HEintT  lY.— Fait  U. 

Act  I.,  Sc  2.  "  Degrees,"  in  FdUtqff^ 
en>eech  is  quite  surely  a  misprint  for 
diseases^  which  is  substituted  for  it  in 
Mr.  Collier's  marginalia. 

Act  II.,  Sc  I.  The  Hostess,  in  the 
original,  says,  ^^A  100  marke  is  a  long 
one  for  a  poore  lone  woman  to  beare.' 
She  doubtless  should  say  "  a  long  scored 
as  the  MS.  corrector  conjectures.  In  the 
first  part  of  her  complaint  she  says, 

"  I  wemnt  he  le  inflntte  thing  upon  my  sooNk* 

Act  rV.,  Sc  1.  Westmoreland  speaks, 
in  the  original,  of  rebellion, 

'*Led  on  by  bloodie  youth,  gnerded  with  rafSw** 

'^  Bage  "  is  probably  a  misprint  for  rags^ 
whi<£  the  MS.  corrector  suggests. 

KINO  HENST  Y. 

Act  m.,  Sc  6.  Gower,  in  the  orisinal, 
speaks  of  begging  soldiers  who  trioL  up 
military  phrases  '^  with  new-tuned  oathes." 
"  New  coined  oaths  "  is  the  plausible  con- 
jecture  found  on  the  margins  of  Mr.  GoK 
lier's  folio. 

KINO  HENBY  YL—Pabt  I. 

Act  III.,  Sc  2.  For  the  tautological 
'<  Warlike  and  Marliall  TalboV'  of  the 
original,  the  corrector  plausibly  suggest^ 
"  Warlike  and  matchless  Talbot" 

KINO  HENEY  YL-Pak  n. 

Act  I  v.,  Sc  8.  Clifford,  addressing  the 
"rabblement"  under  Cade,  says,  in  the 
original, 

*iWhet  eay  ye  ooontrimen,  win  ye  relent 
And  yield  to  mertj,  whll'Bt  *tl8  offered  yon, 
Or  kt  a  rabble  leide  you  to  your  deetha." 

For  "rabble"  the  MS.  corrector  sub- 
stitates  rdfek  meaning  Cade.  The  change 
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is  plausible,  and  is  defended  by  Mr.  Col* 
lier  on  the  ground  that  "the  speaker  waa 
addressing  the  rabble,  and  would  hardly 
ask  whedier  they  would  allow  them* 
selves  to  lead  themselyes  to  their  own 
deaths."  But  how  many  of  the  crowd 
would  suppose  that  they  were  meant  by 
the  "  rabble  ?  "  Perhaps  Shakspere  meant 
that  Clifford  should  display  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  his  MS.  corrector  and  his  advocate 
have  shown. 

SIEIG  HENBT  TL— Pabx  UL 

Act  IV.,  Sc  8.  JSvng  Henry  says  of 
his  rdations  to  his  army, 

"If 7 mnArtfiasA  bath  allay'd  tbdr  swelUng  grlefi)% 
My  mercie  dried  their  water-flowing  team" 

"  Water-flowing  tears  "  seems  tautological 
even  to  absurdity,  and  to  be  so  natural 
a  misprint  for  the  appropriate  phrase, 
"  bUter-^owing  tears,"  suggested  by  Mr. 
Collier's  corrector,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

KING  BICHABD  IIL 

Act  I.,  Sc.  3.  The  change  of  <<  bottled 
spider"  to  ^^ bottle  spider,"  in  Queen 
MargarePa  tirade  against  Gloeter^  seems 
a  judicious  correction  of  a  probable  typo- 
graphical error.  There  are  in  this  play, 
as  in  those  which  we  have  passed  ana 
those  which  are  to  come,  other  admissible 
and  more  important  con^'ectural  emenda- 
tions of  error  in  the  original  text  than 
some  of  those  which  we  have  noticed.  But 
they  have  been  already  made  by  others, 
and  have  a  place  in  the  received,  text,  or 
the  works  of  some  of  the  commentators. 
And  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  we  busy  ourselves  at  this  time  onl^ 
with  such  plausible  conjectures  as  origi- 
nated with,  or  are  the  peculiar  property 
of  this  MS.  folio  of  Mr.  Collier.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  examine  its  mere 
appropriation  or  iteration  of  the  conjec- 
tures of  others. 

KING  HENRY  TIIL 

Act  III.,  Sc  2.  Surrey^s  exclamation, 
on  hearing  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Bullen 
to  the  King  J 

"Now  all  my  Joy 
Grace  the  conijimction  1 " 

is,  as  the  corrector  suggests,  a  misprint 
for  "  Now  may  all  joy^'ic. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  3.  The  Porter's  man  says, 
in  the  original, 

**  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  Chine  agalne, 
And  that  I  woald  not  for  a  cow,  God  Bare  her  1  * 

For  this  the  MS.  corrector  proposes 
the  following  very  ingenious  and  plausible 
reading,  which  must,  almost  without  a 
doubt,  be  received  into  the  text: 
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*Lflt  BMiiaV  hope  to  ae«  •  fusmi  agidiL 
And  that  I  would  not  tat  a  ervton^  God  aavtherl'* 

TBOILUB  AND  CSESBIBA. 

Act  lY.,  Sc.  3.  In  AchiUes^  speech  to 
UlyeaeSy  as  it  stands  in  the  origiiuLl, 

*  For  specolatioD  tamea  not  to  itaelAi 
TIU  it  hath  traoail'd,  and  is  manied  there 
Where  it  may  see  itselfe," 

"  married  "  is  palpably  a  misprint  for  mir^ 
rored:  a  discovery  which  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Collier's  folio.  The  author  of  the  articles 
on  this  subject  in  Blctckwood^s  Magazine^ 
thinks  that  ^'  mirror "  was  not  u^  as  a 
verb  in  Shakspere's  time,  and  finds  that  '^  to 
mirror  "  does  not  occur  even  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  But  this  is  no  ground  for 
deciding  that  such  a  bold  writer  as  Shab* 
spere  (Sd  not  use  it ;  while  it  is  the  best 
reason  fbr  believing  that  a  compositor 
who  had  never  seen  the  word  ^  mirrored ' 
should  suppose  it  to  be  *  married.' 

COEIOLANUS. 

Act  n.,  Sc  1.  In  Meneniiu^B  humofF 
ous  description  of  himself,  the  original 
makes  him  say  that  he  ^'  loves  a  cup  of 
hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Ti- 
ber in 't :  said  to  be  something  imperfect 
in  allaying  the  first  complaint.''^  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  suggests,  with  reason,  that  we 
should  read  "  without  a  drop  of  allaying 
Tiber,"  and,  ^^  the  thirst  complaint."  Com- 
mon sense  will  not  set  the  latter  word  aside 
because  Mr.  Singer  has  discovered  that 
^''thirst'  was  eometimes  provindallv 
pronounced  and  spelt  Jirst  and  Jumir 
Shakspere  does  not  mate  Menenvja  talk 
like  a  West  of  England  ploughboy.  In 
the  same  scene  the  suggestion  of  empiric 
physic,  for  "  empirickqutique  "  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  one  whkh  will  be  gladly  received. 
^  Teach  "  of  the  old  copy  is  also  without  a 
doubt  misprinted  for  touch,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

**  This,  as  yon  say,  snggested 
At  some  time  when  his  roaring  iasolenoe 
Bhall  touch  the  people,"  Ac 

Sc.  3.  In  the  original,  Chriolanus^  aa 
he  stands  in  the  Forum  to  ask  the  voices 
of  the  citizens  for  the  consulship,  disgusih 
ed  with  his  office,  exclaims : 

"Why  in  this  Woolnish  tongue  should  I  stand 
hereT'^&o. 

'^  Tongue"  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  togite, 
(toga; ;  but  '^  woolvish  "  has  given  much 
trouble  to  the  commentators.  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  suggests  woolless  as  a  substi- 
tute; and  the  ooi^ecture  is  more  than 
plausible,  and  will  probably  be  received 
into  the  text.  In  the  previous  scene 
CoHolanus  is  spoken  of  as  refusing  to  put 
on  "tiie  napless  vesture  of  humility;" 
and  though  this  might  be  a  figurative 
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pression,  that  it  is  not,  is  shown  hy  the 
stage  direction  in  the  original  folio  when 
Qmolanua  enters  with  Ahneniua;  which 
is,  '*  Enter  Coriolanus  in  a  gowne  of 
Humility^  with  Menenius:" — a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  new 
reading,  which  seems  strangely  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  its  advocate,  and  also 
of  BlackwoacPi  critic,  who  supports  it. 

Act  III.,  Sc.  1.  In  the  sp^M^h  by 
Coriolanua,  beginning,  '^0  good,  but 
most  unwise  Patricians,"  there  are  five 
attempts  at  emendation.  With  one  excep* 
taon.  all  are  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
Inaomissible.  That  which  may  be  accept- 
ed is,  ^'  revoke  your  dangerous  lenity,"  for 
"  awake  your  dangerous  lenity."  In  tho 
same  scene  "•  How  shall  this  bosom  mul- 
tiplied digest,  Ac.,"  is  changed  to  '^  How 
ahall  this  bisson  muUituSie^^  &c. ;  an 
emendation  justified  by  the  context  and 
the  language  of  Shidcspere's  day.  ^  Bis- 
son "  \A  ^  blind.' 

ActlV.,  Scl.  ^n^u«  would  not  speak 
of  Coriolanus  as  *^good  Marcius; "  but  he 
would  very  naturalljr  call  him,  in  derision, 
"  god  Marcius,"  which  is  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

Act  v.,  Sc  5.  Aufidiuij  speaking  of 
^Co^olanuSj  says, 

I      '  **  (ij  aerred  his  dedgnm^ntt 

Jj^  UiU)0  own  person ;  holpe  to  resp  the  fiune 
ffhifih  be  did  end  aU  his.** 

Mr.  CoUJer's  folio  suggests  ear  (plough) 
for  "  end."  This  Mr.  Singer  finds  to  be  "  a 
good  emendation  of  a  probable  misprint," 
W  adds,  with  reason,  that  if  "ear  be 
accepted,  ^reap'  and  ^ear'  must  change 
plAoes  thus, 

^h(4p  to  Mr  the  fiuM 
Which  he  did  rMp  «U  his.* " 

**  or,"  Mr.  Smeer  continues,  "  Aufidius  is 
made  to  say  that  he  had  a  share  in  the 
hairest,  while  Coriolanus  had  all  the  labor 
of  ploughing,"  which  is  just  what  he  does 
not  mean  to  say.  The  Blackwood  critic 
thinks  with  Mr.  Singer.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  for  this  yiolence  to  the 
original  text  Aufidius  helped  to  reap 
the  fame  which  Coriolanus  made,  in  the 
end,  all  his.  We  regret  to  part  com- 
pany with  our  co-worker  in  Buickwood^ 
whose  comments  on  the  remainder  of  the 
suggestions  have  yet  to  reach  us,  over 
such  an  indiscreet  indorsement  of  a 
needless  mutilation  of  the  original  text. 

TTTUS  ANDB05I0UB. 

Mr.  Collier  has  furnished  us  from  hia 
folio  no  new  reading  for  this  play  which 
IB  worUiy  of  consideration. 

BOMEO  Ain)  JTJUST. 

Act  L,  Sc  1.  The  last  word  of  tha  Ibl- 


Jowine  lines  in  RomeoU  description  of 
RoscUine  is  evidently  a  misprint. 

«*8hehstfaZ>fofUwlt, 
And  in  ftrong  proofb  of  ehneUty  veU  snn*d. 
From  loTes  weake  childish  Bow  she  lires  ancheim*d.* 

Rowe  changed  it  to  unharmed,  which 
is  the  received  text,  and  which  gives  the 
sense  of  the  passage ;  but  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  provides  for  us  another  word,  efh 
charmedj  which  is  much  nearer  the 
original  text,  and  much  better  in  every 
way.  It  will  hereafter  take  a  place  in 
the  text  without  question. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Act.  IV.,  Sc  3.  The  original  gives  th^ 
in  the  speech  of  the  Ist  Bandit  about 
Timon : — "  the  meere  want  of  (jold,  and 
the  falling  from  of  his  Friendes  drove  him 
into  this  Melancholly."  The  margins  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  judiciously  supply,  Attn, 
and  read  "the  falling  from  him  of  his 
friends." 

JULIUS  OfiBAB. 

Act  I.,  Sc  2.  If  correction  be  needed  in 
the  following  lines, 

•«  When  coold  they  saf  (dU  now)  thittalkM  of  Borne, 
Thefc  her  wide  welkea  enoompest  hat  one  men  7  * 

the  suggestion  of  walls  for  "  walks,"  by 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  must  be  accepted. 

Act.  III.,  Sc  1.  In  the  ori^nal,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  evidently  not  properly 
distributed  among  the  characters : — 

»(Hn.—Otuka,  joa  are  the  llrat  that  rean  jronr  hand. 
GM.~AMweaUread7r    WhatlsnowamlBee 

That  <%sear  and  his  Senate  mnst  redreato  7  * 

•*  Are  we  all  ready  ?"  plainly  does  not  bo- 
long  to  CeBffar,  and  has  been  made  a  con- 
tinuation of  Cinna^s  speech  to  Casca, 
But  it  more  probably  belongs  to  Casca; 
who,  as  the  leader  of  the  onset,  would 
naturally  ask  the  question.  This  is  the 
distribution  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

MACBETH.. 
In  Act  rV.,  Sc  1.  "  Rebellious  dead 
rise  never,"  &c,  was  changed  by  Theobald 
to  "  Rebellious  Aead,"  &c  But  the  con- 
text seems  to  require  ^^Bebellion^s  head," 
which  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Collier's  foliOj 
and  was  also  made  by  the  present  writer 
some  years  ago.  We  have  before  noticed 
a  similar  coincidence  with  r^ard  to  the 
following  passage  in  the  same  scene. 
Macbeth  learns  that  Macduff  has  fled  to 
England,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  dedarsr 
tion  of  prompt,  and  energetic  policy,  says, 

•*No  boasting  like  a  Foole ; 
This  deed  m  do  before  this  pnipoae  ooole : 
Bnt  no  more  dghts." 

For  "  sights,"  we  should  unquestionably 
read  fiight:  The  old-fashioned  long  s 
caused  &B  mistaka. 
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Sc.  3.  In  the  original,  Macduff^  tells 
Akilcolm, 

Oonvey  your  pleasures  In  s  qmmsIoiu  plsnty. 
And  jet  seem  cold." 

**  Convey"  is  evidently  an  easy  misprint 
for  enfoy,  which  is  substituted  for  it  in 
1^.  Collier's  folio. 

Act.  v.,  Sc  2.  Cathness  obviously  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  Macbeth 

**  Camnot  baekle  his  dJstemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  role,"* 

but   his    ^^distempered   course,^  which 
reading  id  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 
Sa  3.  The  substitution  of 

•^Oleftnae  thestnfllBd  bosom  of  that  peiiloas  ffri^ 

far 

u  Cleanse  the  stnfflt  bosom  of  that  perUoos  stnfliB,* 

is  a  judicious  correction  of  a  very  probable 
typcjgraphical  error. 

HAMLET. 

Bfr.  Collier  furnishes  us  in  this  play  with 
no  new  readings,  peculiar  to  his  foUo,  which 
present  even  tiie  slightest  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  text 

EmaLEAB. 

Act  I.,  Sc.  1.  Cordelia,  disowned  by  her 
fikther,  entreats  him,  according  to  the 
original,  to 

"malceknowne 
It  Is  no  Tidoiis  blot,  mnitber,  or  fooleneaae^ 
No  nnchaste  actloii,  or  dishonorM  step 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  andfiiTOiir.** 

"  Murder*'  is  evidently  forced  into  the  se- 
cond line.  It  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
category  of  blemishes  enumerated  by 
Cordelia.  The  word,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  was  formerly  written  "  murffter," 
and  so  appears  in  the  text,  where  it  is  an 
easy  and  undeniable  mistake  for  nor 
other,  which  is  substituted  for  it  by  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  where  the  line  stands  con- 
sistently : — 

**  It  is  no  -dcions  blot,  nor  oihar  foahies^" 

OTHELLO. 

Act  L,  Sc.  1.  Roderigo'a  "  extravagant 
and  wheeling  stranger,"  seems  well  ex- 
changed by  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  for  an  ^*  ex- 
travagant and  wheedling  stranger." 

Act  III.,  Sc.  3.  In  the  original,  Othello 
speaks  of  the  Pontick  Sea,  which 

*'KeTV  keepes  retiring  ebb,  bnt  keepee  dne  on,"  &o. 

• 

There  has  been  much  trouble  among 
the  commentators  to  dispose  of  the  first 
"  keeps."  As  was  mentioned  in  our  for- 
mer article,  it  occurred  some  years  ago  to 
the  present  writer  that  knows  was  the 
word ;  and  we  are  of  course  ready  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  same  coi^ture  which  is  re- 


corded on  the  margins  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folia 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Act  n.,  Sc.  2.  With  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  description  of  Cleo- 
patra^ $  barge, 

**  The  BUken  Tackle 
Swell  with  the  toaehes  of  those  Flower-sofl  handa. 
That  yarely  frame  the  ofBee,'* 

Mr.  Collier  asks,  "  Why  or  how,  was  the 
silken  tackle  to  ^  swell  with  the  touches  of 
fiower-soft  hands '  ?  "  and  adds  that  ^^  we 
ought  undoubtedly,  with  the*  old  cor- 
rector, to  amend  the  text  to, 

**  *  SmeU  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-eoft  hands.*  * 

Such  a  typographical  error  would  be 
easily  made,  if  it  be  necessary  to  suppose 
any  error  at  all.  But,  if  Mr.  Collier  must 
be  literal,  does  he  not  know  that  cordage 
will  swell  with  handling  ?  And  besides, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  pretty  compli- 
ment to  suppose  that  tne  tackle  would 
"smell"  (sweetly,  of  course)  with  the 
touches  of  the  hands  of  CleopcUra^s  ladies, 
the  word  will  thrust  upon  us  the  pro- 
foundly true  observation,  Mvlier  recti 
olet  ubi  nihil  olet ;  which  we  shall  never 
forget  having  found  in  Burton's  Anat" 
omy  of  Mdancholy,  under  the  head 
of  Artificial  Allurements  of  Ijote  ;  but 
what  author  furnished  it,  we  cannot  say ; 
which,  by  the  way.  is  the  confession  that 
many  a  better  scholar  must  make  with 
regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  quotations 
in  that  wise,  quaint^  most  learned,  and 
fimtastic  book. 

OYMBELINE. 

Act  m.,  Sc.  4.  The  famous  correction 
"  Who  smothers  her  with  painting,"  for 
"  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,"  was 
considered  in  detail  in  our  previous  paper. 
It  is  the  most  striking  and  plausible  of  all 
the  inadmissible  changes  proposed  by  Mr. 
Collier  upon  the  basis  of  his  corrected 
folio.  We  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  consider  the  question  closely 
to  the  October  number  of  this  magazine 
— ^p.  392.  We  add  only  a  remark 
which  will  apply  not  only  to  this  pro- 
posed reading,  but  to  all  arbitrary  emen- 
dations,— that  is,  to  use  Malone's  words 
again,  to  ^^all  emendations  not  author- 
ized by  authentic  copies  printed  or  manu- 
script,"— which  is,  that  even  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pro- 
posed reading  is  better  than  that  whidi 
is  in  the  original  folio,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived. It  is  the  function  of  no  man  to 
rewrite  Shakspere,  even  to  improve  him. 
Our  object  is  to  arrive  at  what  he  wrote, 
not  what,  in  our  opinion,  he  should  have 
written.    Our  opposition  to  the  new  r»Ad- 
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ing  is  entirely  inespectiye  of  the  compen- 
tive  merits  of  the  new  and  the  old.  The 
originjdL — ^that  text  which  was  published 
hy  Sbakspere's  friends,  fellow-actors,  and 
business  partners,  giyes  us  a  reading  which 
is  comprehensible^  and  which  is  not  in  its 
character  at  variance  with  Shakspere's 
acknowledged  works,  or  with  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  his  time,  and  we 
are  bound  to  receive  it ;  for  we  are  seek- 
ine  for  ShiJcspere's  text,  not  for  some- 
thing better.  Were  "  W%o  smothers  her 
wi^A  painting,"  the  text  of  the  first  folio, 
and  had  Pope,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Ck>le- 
ridge  advocated  "  Whose  mother  was  her 
painting," — the  very  reading  which  we 
now  claim  should  not  be  changed, — ^we 
should  battle  just  as  stoutly  for  that 
which  we  now  oppose.  By  *we,'  we 
mean  not  only  the  present  writer,  but  all 
true,  docile,  and  humble  lovers,  and  stu- 
dents of  Shakspere. 

In  the  same  scene,  it  is  possibly  better^ 
instead  of 

"yon  tboald  tretd  a  ooqxm 
pNttj,  yet  ftiU  of  view,** 

to  read  with  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 

**  yon  ihoald  tretd  %  oouim 
Frivft  yet  Mi  of  riow." 

So  also  it  may  be  desirable  and  admissi- 
ble to  substitute  in  Act  IV.,  Sc  2,  instead 
of  "  For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave  keep- 
er," **  For  to  /  I  thought,"  &c. 

This  concludes  our  examination  of  the 
conjectural  readings  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 
We  have  on  the  present  occasion  noticed 
all  those,  the  claims  of  which  to  a  place  in 
the  text,  arc  sufficiently  plausible  to  enti- 
tle them  to  statement  and  consideration. 
They  are  fewer  in  number  than  our  read- 
ers may  have  expected,  judging  from  our 
last  paper,  in  which  we  spoke  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  as  ^^  possibly  admissi- 
ble." But  it  will  also  be  remembered 
that  of  this  number  it  was  said  that  they 
only  of  the  one  thousand  and  three  "  pre- 
sent claims,  yet  to  be  discussed,  to  a  place 
in  the  received  text,"  and  that  their 
number  *'must  inevitably  be  much  re- 
duced upon  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  readings  among  the  best  Shakspe- 
rean  critics."  This  proves  to  be  the 
case.  Such  was  the  high  reputation  of  its 
discoverer,  and  such  the  nature  of  his 
pretension  on  its  behalf^  that  the  dis- 
covery of  this  folio  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  all  Shaksperean  students,  the  world 
over ;  but  when  the  readings  were  brought 
to  li^ht,  and  put  into  the  crucible  of 
criticism,  the  bulk  of  them  proved  to  be 
dross  which  consumed  on  the  instant,  and 
vanished  '^  into  air,  into  thin  air ;"  leaving 
but  little  of  Shaksperean  gold  behind! 
The  MS.  corrections  of  this  folio,  warmly 


welcomed  every  where  at  first)  are  now, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  condemned  by  all 
the  editors  of  Shakspere,  and  by  the  Kev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  the  distinguished  drama- 
tic scholar  and  critic,  who  has  not  yet 
edited  Shakers,  and  has  therefore  no 
pet  text  to  defend.  Dr.  Delius,  too,  the 
eminent  German  critic, — and  to  attain  emi- 
nence as  a  critic  of  Shakspere  in  Germany, 
implies,  perhaps,  a  profounder  scholarship 
and  keener  insight  than  to  reach  the 
same  position  in  England, — Dr.  Delius 
admits  but  seventeen  emendations  out  of 
the  whole  thirteen  hundred  and  three. 
Such  a  change  in  all  quarters,  from  wel- 
coming expectation  to  a  scornful  rejection 
of  almost  the  entire  labors  of  the  corrector, 
and  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
be^i  worked  by  the  emendations  them- 
selves^  shows  how  utterly  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  Shak- 
sperean scholars  have  imbibed  from  tiie 
works  of  their  great  master ;  and  how  in- 
consistent they  are  with  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  tone  of  thought  of  Shakspere's 
day,  with  which  the  students  of  his  wcHks 
must  needs  make  themselves  iamOiar. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
number,  two  hundred  and  twenty,  of  the 
corrector's  plausible  emendations  have 
been  proposed  by  others.  These  of  course 
we  have  not  noticed.  The  intelligent 
reader  of  Shakspere,  who  wishes  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  his  text,  and  who  yet 
is  ready  to  admit  many  readings  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  to  which  we  have  not 
alluded  in  this  paper,  will  almost  with- 
out a  doubt  find  them  in  the  text  of  the 
Chiswick  editions,  in  those  of  Mr.  Knight 
or  Mr.  Verplanck,  or  in  the  Variorum,  or 
preserved  in  the  voluminous  notes  of  the 
latter.  Thev  are,  obviously,  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  contributions  of  the  MS. 
corrector. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  lit- 
tle of  this  page  to  the  consideration  of  a 
few  readings  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  whidi 
form  a  class  by  themselves.  These  are 
the  entire  lines  which,  in  five  or  six  in- 
stances, are  inserted  to  supply  a  lacking 
rhyme  or  complete  a  deficient  sense.  These 
cannot  in  any  instance  be  received,  no 
matter  how  great  the  deficiency  which 
they  attempt  to  supply,  or  how  remark- 
able their  intrinsic  merits ; — and  for  this 
very  conclusive  and  obvious  reason.  They 
are  not  emendations  of  typographical 
blunders,  not  the  correction  of  that  which 
is  ill  done,  but  the  doing  of  that  which 
was  left  undone.  If  there  were  evidence 
that  they  came  from  Shakspere  himself^ 
they  would  be  necessarily  received,  no 
matter  how  poor  they  were ;  that  evidence 
not  existing,  they  must  bie  rejected,  no 
matter  howgreat  their  merits.  They  could 
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be  receiyed  only  upon  unqnestionable  au- 
thority ;  for  they  nave  no  other  basis  on 
which  to  stand,  not  even  the  support  of 
an  erroneous  text.  They  are  *  made  out 
of  whole  doth.'  As  far  as  their  authority 
is  concerned,  we  know  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  supplied  until  sixteen 
years  alter  Shakspere's  death ;  for  the 
volume  in  which  they  were  written  was 
not  published  until  1632^  and  he  died  in 
1616 ;  and,  besides,  in  our  previous  paper 
it  plainly  appeared  that  the  corrections  in 
Mr.  Colliers  folio  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made  before  1662,  when  Davenant 
introduced  the  first  scenery  ever  exhibited 
upon  a  public  stage  in  England.  Now, 
the  interpolation  of  an  entire  line  by  one 
man  in  1662,  is  as  little  justifiable  as  the 
interpolation  of  an  entire  scene  by  another 
man  in  1762  or  1853.  There  is  the  same 
lack  of  authority  for  both.  The  addition 
is  worth  just  as  much  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  (as  these 
lines,  if  received  at  all,  must  be  received 
upon  authc/rity\  if  we  admit  one,  we  must 
admit  all.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  Shakspere's  right  to 
write  his  own  plays  as  he  pleased.  We 
must  therefore  receive  into  the  text  the 
following  line  which  is  printed  in  italic 
letter,  if  we  receive  any  which  are  similar- 
ly inserted  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 

Q.  Jfar^artfl— Oive  Tip  joor  Btaf^  Bir,  and  tiie  Klqg 

his  realm. 
OUMUr.—Hj  staff?— her«^  noble  Heniy,  la  mj  staft 
To  tkint  I  fain  would  keep  U  maJbet  me  laugK 

What  must  be  the  capacity  of  a  man  to 
understand,  much  more,  to  emend  Shak- 
spere's text  who  could  perpetrate  such  a 
ridiculous  abomination  as  this,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  rhyme  ?  for  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  sense  is  per- 
fect and  clear  without  it  Who  will  not 
be  grateful  that  there  is  no  authority 
which  compels  us  to  receive  such  a  plati- 
tude as  Shakspere's  ?  and  if  not  this,  then 
no  other  line ;  for  all  not  furnished  us  **  by 
authentic  copies,  printed  or  manuscript** 
must  be  regarded  as  interpolation.  If 
a  line  be  wanting  in  the  text,  the  hiatus 
must  remain  until  it  is  filled  up  by  thett 
^  authentic  copies." 

These  remarks  apply,  with  equal  force, 
to  the  arbitrary  changes  of  a  word  or 
more  at  the  end  of  a  line  for  the  purposes 
of  rhyme.    As,  for  instance, 

**  Bid  htan  flffewell ;  oonunit  him  to  tiie  Grava; 
Do  him  that  Undnwse,  and  take  leara  of  htaa* 

For  this  the  MS.  corrector  audaciously 
substitutes, 

**  Bid  him  fiuvwell ;  commit  him  to  the  graTe*; 
Do  him  that  klndnesA— <iZ2  that  hs  can  have,* 

That  i^  he  takes  out  six  words  from  thp 


ori^al  text,  and  substitutes  for  them  six 
others,  diangin^  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  to  i^mit  them,  in  order  Uiat  two 
lines  may  rhyme !  To  consider  gravely 
such  mangling  of  the  text  is  to  waste 
words  and  patience.  And  again,  what 
applies  to  one  instance  applies  to  all  others 
of  the  same  nature.  We  cannot  permit 
any  man  to  mutilate  Shakspere's  text 
even  to  better  it,  in  the  estimation  or 
himself  or  a  thousand  like  him. 

With  two  exceptions,  then,  all  these 
lines  and  rhyming  terminations  of  lines 
must  be  regarded  as  unwarrantable  inter- 
polations. These  two  exceptions  occur 
in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  vFeU,  Act  L, 
Sc.  3,  and  in  King  Henry  V.  Act  III., 
So.  2.  In  the  first  instance  the  Clown 
sings  a  fragment  of  an  old  ballad,  which 
is  thus  mutilated  in  the  original  text 
The  extract  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  careless  and  make-shift  manner  in 
which  the  original  was  printed. 

**  Was  this  ftire  face  the  eaose,  qnotb  she, 

Wbj  the  Oredans  saoked  Trop 

Fond  done,  done,  fond  was  this  king  J^riam^tfoj 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood,  bis 

And  gare  this  sentence  then,  among  nine  had  If  ona 
be  good,  among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good,  there's  yet 
one  good  In  ten." 

This  Mr.  Collier's  folio  corrects,  by  mak- 
ing a  transposition  in  the  first  line  and 
an  addition  to  the  second^  so  that  the  first 
stanza,  when  properly  divided  into  lines, 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Was  this  Mr  fiM^^  ^uothtks,  the  cauM 
Whj  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  f 
Fond  done,  done  fond,  good  9oolh  U  «mi« 
Was  this  King  Frlam's  joj.** 

This  emendation  is  to  be  received  solely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  text  is  but  a 
quotation  of  a  popular  jingling  song  which 
had  survived  to  the  time  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector. The  corrector's  authority  for  it 
was  the  same  as  Shakapere^s^  that  is,  it» 
existence  in  the  mouths  of  the  people* 
Thus,  if  the  following  version  of  some 
well-known  historical  lines  were  found  in 
Shakspere,  it  would  evidently  need  emen- 

"OldKlngCola 
Was  a  manry  old  aonl; 
And  a  mcny  old  sonl  he  waa. 
He  calTd  for  his  pipe, 
And  he  eall'd  for  his  flddlen  tfarea^*    ■ 

In  such  a  case  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  printing  the  third 
11x1% 

"  And  a  men/ «ld  md  woi  M* 
or  in  inserting, 

*  And  he  csFd  flbr  Usbovl,* 

as  the  fifth  line;  because  the  rh^e  is 
one  of  indefinable  origin  and  antiquity, 
whkh  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  popn- 
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lar  ear ;  and  our  authoritj  for  it  would 
be  the  same  that  Shakspere's  would,  m 
that  case,  have  been.  The  other  instance 
18  in  the  restoration  of  "  7b  all  and  some  " 
and  ^^ftel  the  same  "  to  an  old  song  which 
PitM  spouts,  in  King  Heniy  Y.  These 
are  to  be  received  for  the  reasons  which 
we  have  just  alleged.  Nevertheless,  in 
both  instances,  the  restored  line  and  words 
should  be  printed  within  brackets,  to  show 
that  they  are  restorations:  so  zealously 
would  we  guard  the  text  of  Shakspere 
even  in  its  least  important  parts. 

We  have  regarded  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Collier's  "  Notes  and  Emendations,'* 
and  especially  of  his  so-called  ^^  Plays  of 
Shaksper&"  recently  issued  with  serious 
apprehension.  But  the  common  sense  of 
the  world  bids  fair  to  disappoint  our  fears. 


The  few  admissible  readings  in  these 
volumes  will  be  received,  and  the  mass  of 
them  will  be, — are  already  rejected.  In 
Shakspere's  own  words,  "out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safe- 
ty." If,  out  of  the  whole  thirteen  hun- 
dbred  proposed  changes,  but  thirteen  prove 
to  be  admissible  corrections  of  passages  in 
the  original  text,  which  need  correction, 
the  discovery  and  the  discussion  conse- 
quent upon  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
To  correct  a  single  passage  in  Shakspere's 
text  is  glory  enough  for  one  man.  He 
who  discovers  the  needful  word  for  the 
misprint  ^^runawayes  eyes,"  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  of  jfiomeo  and  Juliet^ 
will  secure  the  honorable  mention  of  his 
name  as  long  as  the  English  language  is 
read  and  spoken. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  DOG 

*  He  was  a  guh  an*  lUtbAi*  tyke 
As  ever  lap  a  sheagh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 
Aye  gat  lilm  friends  in  ilka  place." 


MEN  die,  and  so  do  dogs.  Death  and 
decay  are  the  inevitable  fate  of  all 
created  things;  the  animate  and  inani- 
mate; the  sentient,  sensitive  and  cor- 
poreal ;  the  insensible,  inorganic  and 
material.  The  beautiful  of  all  kinds  pass 
away  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  were, 
at  once,  the  source  and  the  recipients  of 
joy  ana  grief,  of  hope  and  disappointment. 
The  less  favored  in  form  or  qualities  still 
serving  their  purpose  of  good  or  evil,  cease 
to  exist  The  chiseUed  limestone,  the 
hard-wrought  metal,  the  granite  moun- 
tain, waste  and  moulder  away,  yielding 
their  substance  to  the  ceaseless  changes 
whkh  the  Great  Arbiter  so  wisely  orders. 
These  moral  axk>ms  and  philosophic 
truths  lose  no  value  by  repetition.  It  is 
weU  to  reflect  upon  them ;  it  is  good  for 
the  heart  to  do  so ;  it  is  profitable  to  the 
soul. 

When  men  die,  those  who  survive  them 
rejoice  to  tell  of  their  virtues;  friendship 
records  them  on  the  "storied  urn;" 
everjT  particular  is  retailed  which  can 
add  mterest  to  the  circumstance  and  draw 
freely  from  the  fountain  of  sympathy. 
Even  envy  perpetuates  a  knowledge  of  the 
event  and  the  person,  by  the  scandal  which 
it  promulgates.  If  their  death  has  been 
compassed  by  violence,  forthwith  public 
sentiment  is  outraged — public  clamor  de- 
mands retribution — public  justice  awards 
a.  punishment  And  rightly  too.  But  in 
that  retribution  there  shotud  be  justi( 


the  justice  of  that  punishment  should  be 
tempered  with  mercy. 

If  a  dog  dies,  who  cares !  The  one  only 
to  whom  his  qualities  were  known,  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  constant  companion, 
a  trusty  guardian,  a  faithful  friend.  Some- 
times he  falls  not  unhonored  or  unsung. 
The  loving  poet-master  sings  bis  praise — 
the  world  admires  the  verse.  A  dog  is 
murdered — foully,  cruelly  murdered — ^and 
the  public  voice  applauds  the  act.  Neces- 
sity justifies  the  end — the  end  covers  the 
means.  Alas !  that  in  human  judgment 
— human  reason — so  great  a  difference 
should  exist  between  the  life  of  a  man  and 
the  life  of  a  dog.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  bene- 
ficent Creator,  bestowed  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner,  upon  the  same  mate- 
rial elements,  which  are  subject  to  the 
same  physical  laws.  They  are  both  crea- 
tures endowed  with  the  same  faculties 
(for  who  will  deny  to  the  dog  his  volition, 
bis  perception,  his  comparison,  his  mem- 
ory), susceptible  of  the  same  impressions, 
influenced  by  the  same  desires,  enjoying 
the  same  sensations  manifested  through 
similar  organs.  Difiering  in  configuration 
we  know,  in  reasoning  powers  we  think, 
in  the  want  of  a  soul  we  believe.  And  yet 
we  consign  him  oft-times  to  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  in  perfect  ignorance  wherein  he 
has  ofiended  us,  without  even  the  means 
of  communicating  to  him  the  nature  of  his 
offence,  and  frequently  when  perfectly  in- 
nocent without  even  the  hope  that  tlK 
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example  of  an  indiTidual  death  will  be  of 
good  service  to  the  rest  of  his  kind,  and 
act  as  a  prophylactic  against  sin  and  crime. 
We  deprive  him  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
that  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
store, and  which  we  hold,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils,  to  be  so  very  precioas. 

But  let  me  tell  the  story  of  my  ovm 
dog.  He  is  gone.  I  have  been  robbed  of 
him.  He  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  base 
passions,  and  the  erring  judgment  of  a 
species  who  vainly  consider  themselves  in 
all  things  the  superior  of  the  dog. 

Why  is  it,  1  vrould  ask,  that  the 
"  knowing  on^"  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  animals  employed  by  man,  in  the  sevenu 
pursuits  in  which  their  physical  qualities 
are  made  available,  on  the  road  and  the 
course,  in  the  field  and  the  state,  put  such 
value  on  ^'breeding"  or  genealogy?  and 
yet  afiect  to  despise,  or  at  least  to  under- 
rate, the  same  criterion  of  excellence  among 
themselves !  I  am  not  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  a  metaphysical  disquisition  on 
this  point,  but  I  am  not  the  less  curious 
to  learn  by  what  logical  process  they  re- 
concile the  inconsistency  to  themselves. 
The  question  was  suggested  by  the  neces- 
sity under  which  I  found  myself  placed, 
to  say  something  of  the  pedigree  of 
"Garry"  (for  that  was  his  name,  and  it 
was  a  patronymic,  and  had  been  so  for 
generations  in  his  family),  to  give,  in  short, 
such  a  history  of  his  parentage  and  line- 
age, as  well  as  a  description  of  his  per- 
sonal characteristics,  as  should  at  once 
establish  the  idea  of  his  intrinsic  value  as 
a  dog,  and  his  individual  worth  as  Garry, 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  know  what  a 
good  dog  is ;  and  who,  being  so  informed, 
would  the  more  readily  bestow  their  sym- 
pathy upon  his  mourning  friend. 

On  the  northwestern  coast  of  Scotland 
there  is  a  chain  of  islands  which  have  been 
long  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  race  of  dogs, 
and  one  of  these  in  particular — the  far-re- 
nowned Sk^'^e.  The  terrier,  the  generic 
appellative  of  this  part  of  the  canine  race, 
has  always  been  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  zoology  for  his  peculiar  physical 
and  mental  qualities,  and  among  the 
"Fancy"  the  Skye  terrier  maintains  an 
important  position  from  thegreater  singu- 
larity of  these  attributes.  His  appearance 
partakes  of  the  rugged  character  of  his 
native  rock-bound,  heathery  braes;  and 
in  disposition  he  closely  resembles  the 
hardy  islander  who  rears  and  trains  him. 
He  affords  a  good  instance,  among  the 
numerous  ones  which  surround  us,  of  the 
great  harmony  of  design  displayed  by  the 
handiwork  of  the  Great  All-wise,  in  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  hjs  conformation  and 
endowments  to  the  purposes  of  his  being, 
and  the  external  circumstances  which  af- 


fect his  life,  ffis  conventional  antagonists, 
if  not  his  natural  prey,  the  fox,  the  bad- 
ger, and  others  who  live  in  holes  burrowed 
in  the  hard  and  gravelly  earth,  do  not 
require  the  exercise  of  great  speed  and 
agility  for  their  capture,  but  still  much 
nimbleness  and  quick  sight.  Henoe  we 
find  him  with  short  legs,  yet  freely  put 
on  his  long  little  body,  of  great  strength, 
and  the  fore  ones  particularly  allowing 
great  latitude  of  motion.  His  paws  are 
well  provided  with  strong,  short,  and 
curved  nails,  well  adapted  for  scrapine 
and  tearing.  His  skin  is  loose  and  covered 
with  long  wiry  hair,  which  much  assists 
his  passage  along  the  smooth  and  narrow 
entrance  to  the  lair  or  den,  and  proves  a 
useful  armor  against  the  bite  of  his  fb& 
preventing  his  grasping  the  firmer  ana 
more  unyielding  muscle.  His  narrow 
pointed  nose  and  keen  scent,  permit  its 
insinuation  into  every  air-hole  and  crevice^ 
and  enable  him  to  detect  faintest  trace  or 
the  well-known  odor  of  his  game.  His 
broad  and  well  developed  jaw  gives  him 
great  power  of  grasp  and  serves  as  a  gauge 
for  the  whole  of  his  body,  for  the  space 
through  which  he  can  force  his  head  will 
readily  admit  the  rest  His  short,  thick, 
and  powerful  neck,  his  small,  movabla 
and  muscular  shoulders,  his  well  curved 
forearms  and  his  flat  and  sinewy  paws, 
permit  him  to  give  a  long  and  a  strone 
pull.  His  indomitable  perseverance  and 
undaunted  coura^,  his  great  endurance 
of  bodily  pun,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  qualify^ 
him  to  carry  through  successfully  a  siege 
against  a  wary  and  fierce  antagonist,  fre- 
quently possessing  superior  physical  lorce^ 
which  would  render  the  battle  unequal  to 
a  creature  less  happily  endowed.  Such  is 
the  Skye  terrier,  and  such  in  completeness 
of  excellence  was  my  Garry,  over  whose 
untimely  fate  I  now  lament.  But  he  pos- 
sessed other  qualities,  not  uncommon  in 
his  kind,  which  endeared  him  still  more 
to  me— -qualities  some  of  which  if  not 
altogether  derived  from,  were  in  a  great 
degree  heightened  by,  tne  more  artificial 
life  he  led  while  yet  a  member  of  my 
household.  His  niithftil  and  constant 
attachment  to  myself  and  the  several 
members  of  my  family — his  carefhl 
watchfulness  of,  and  gentleness  to  the 
children — his  intelligent  and  joyous  par- 
ticipation of  their  pleasures  and  gambols — 
his  jealous  resentment  of  the  interference 
of  strangers — and  his  brave  and  impetu* 
ous  assault  upon  impertinent  intruders  or 
dangerous  and  officious  passengers  of  any 
shape  or  size,  constituted  him  a  good  com- 
panion and  trustworthy  guardian  of  their 
daily  walks.  His  intimate  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  most  minute  personal 
peculiarities  of  each  individual,  an^  his. 
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Kate  sense  of  heuing  enibled  him  to  re- 
ODg;iuze  at  ereat  distances  the  approach  of 
those  for  whom  he  entertained  feelings  of 
attachment  and  of  course  as  readily  to 
detect  the  oiflerence  when  a  stranger  drew 
near.  This  education  of  his  senses,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  hearing,  was  so 
perfect  and  so  well  displayed,  as  frequently 
to  attract  the  obseryation  eyen  of  those 
most  familiarly  acquainted  with  him.  To 
illustrate  this  point.  At  one  time  my 
ayocations  required  that  I  should  fre- 
quently driye  to  some  distance  from  my 
residence,  which,  at  the  period  I  now  re- 
fer to,  was  in  a  part  of  the  country  where, 
during  winter,  the  sleigh  was  a  necessary 
means  of  locomotion.  The  family  circle, 
Qarry  among  the  number,  would  be  as- 
sembled around  the  hearth,  probably 
Cwaiting  my  return  to  partake  of  the  last 
social  meal  of  the  day.  The  cold  wintiy 
blast  whistling  without,  the  crackling 
iaggot  within — ^perchance  the  merry  laugh 
and  cheerful  prattle — would  effectually 
ooyer  all  minor  sounds.  Presently  a 
slight  pricking  of  his  short  and  pointed 
ears  ^adorned  with  two  or  three  long 
black  nairs  proceeding  from  the  extreme 
t^  which  gaye  to  his  &ce  a  marked  and 
peculiar  character)  and  the  slightest  pos- 
sible eleyation  of  his  nose  from  the  soft 
rug  on  which  ho  was  reclining,  gave  evi- 
dence that  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
some  sound  to  the  others  as  yet  imper- 
oeptible.  A  farther  eleyation  of  his  head, 
and  finally  or  his  body,  indicated  that  he 
was  more  certain  still  of  the  character  of 
the  noise  he  heard,  and  finally  a  short  and 
pleasant  bark,  followed  by  a  mskiness  not 
previously  eznibited,  told  that  his  ear  re- 
ODgnized  the  sound  of  my  sleigh-bell  long 
beiore  it  was  appreciable  to  those  who 
now  became  assured  of  my  speedy  arrivaL 
A  short  pause  of  silent  listening  would 
always  confirm  his  warning.  Now  it  must 
have  been  a  nice  sense,  and  well  educated 
ear,  which  enabled  him  to  distmguish  the 
tQne  of  my  particular  bells,  among  the 
numbers  which  were  frequently  passing 
the  house. 

The  nature  of  this  animal  would  appear 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  undergone  a 
process  of  refinement  or  civilization  by  his 
translation  from  the  heath  to  the  hearth, 
ejmilar  to  what  is  perceptible  in  his  (so 
called)  master,  man.  He  had  lost  all 
the  ferocity  of  look  observable  -  in  the 
native  conmtion  of  the  animal.  His  em 
though  keen  and  bright  as  ever,  wore  a  nuld 
and  benevolent  expression;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  his  intelligent 
and  steady  gaze.  That  tetchiness,  that 
noli  me  tangere  manner  common  to  his 
race  and  nature,  had  been  replaced  by 
ibe  gentle  and  winning  ways  noticeabb 


in  all  pets,  canine  or  human,  and  addon 
failed  to  elicit  a  caress,  eyen  from  the 
most  timid.  His  obedience  was  most 
axemplary,  and  his  teachableness  sodli  as 
to  court  instruction.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  alteration  in  these 
particulars  had  also  afiected  his  bolder 
qualities  of  character ;  far  from  such  was 
the  &ct.  His  courage  was  as  conspicuous, 
his  perseverance  and  endurance  as  re- 
markable, as  if  he  had  neyer  left  his  na- 
tiye  hills. 

But  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  expatiating  further  on  bis  worth. 
To  me  the  subject  seems  inexhaustible ; 
to  the  reader  it  may  be  extended  to  weari- 
someness.  Let  me  rather  continue  the 
record  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  his- 
torv. 

Fiye  years  of  uninterrupted  friendship 
and  close  companionship  had  taught  us 
aU  to  love  the  creature  dearly.  And  in 
that  space  of  time  what  vicissitudes  may 
not  aieailusi 

On  the  main  road  from  Suizort  to  Poi^ 
tree,  not  very  far  from  the  former  town, 
there  stands  an  old  feudal  jnanor,  the 
dwelling  of  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and 
powerftd  clan  MacLeod.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  architectural  char- 
acters of  this  class  of  buildings,  from  per- 
sonal inspection  will  require  no  delinea- 
tion to  revive  the  picture  to  their  mind ; 
those  who  have  drank  sweet  draughts  of 
inspiration  from  the  graphic  pages  of 
Scott,  may  readily  conjure  up  Uie  image 
of  this  jNurticular  house.  To  those  who 
do  not  possess  these  advantages,  I  recom- 
mend a  ramble  in  the  mountain  fastnesses* 
of  Inverness  Bosslien  and  the  adjacent 
Isles,  or  a  perusal  of  those  immortal 
writings.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  puiposes 
of  this  biography  to  know,  that  in  the 
kennel  of  this  manorial  establishment,  the 
sire  and  dam  of  Garry  were  bred.  Of 
lineage  pure  and  untarnished,  as  thdr 
great  chieftain  boast£^  they  could  claim 
an  ancestry  of  generations  from  the  valley 
of  Uig  or  the  heights  of  Bracadale.  IntlM 
course  of  events  it  happened,  that  with 
other  members  of  the  dan,  they  sou^t 
in  this  Western  Continent  another  home. 
Amid  the  snows  of  Canada,  in  a  kennel 
built  of  the  rude  pine-log  was  Garxy 
ushered  into  life,  and  when  the  peach  was 
ripe  and  the  leaves  began  to  turn,  he  was 
Ix^towed  upon  me.  Oh !  predous  gift,  by 
the  hands  of  one,  now  far  away  again,  amid 
scenes  nearer  to  the  spot  of  her  nativity, 
fairer,  it  may  be.  in  yaried  landscape, 
happy  I  hope,  ana  full  of  domestic  joy, 
but  not  dearer,  I  make  bold  to  say,  than 
the  braes  of  her  Island  home. 

He  had  been  a  traveller,  too,  in  his  brief 
span,  seeing  sights  which  many  behdd 
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with  perhaps  leas  «motk>ii.  Wandering 
ilong  the  banks  of  the  Great  Niagara^ 
he  had  peered  with  curious  eje,  firom  the 
lip  of  the  Table-rock  ^now  no  longer 
there)  into  the  abyss  or  foaming  spi^yi 

NLrkling  under  hun,  ana 


whirling  and  spar 

whined  aloud  lus  tribute  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  In  the  Gaye  of  the  Winds,  he 
had  answered  the  echoed  bark  of  some 
snarling  cur,  with  gleeful  defiance,  and 
gazed  at  the  "  fleecy  ensign  "  of  the  cata- 
ract, painted  by  Iris.    He  had  run  upon 
the  aerial  wire-waj;  ttcm  its  dizzy  height, 
had  looked  on  the  green  waters  rolling 
and  rushing  along  beneath  him ;  and  had 
felt  the  swaying  of  the  fairy  fabric  as  it 
rocked  with  the  breeze  or  quiyered  with 
tramps  of  the  startled  horse.    He  had 
scented  a  fox  on  the  sloping  udes  of  the 
Whirlpool  basin,  and  had  layed  his  limbs 
in  the  rippling  eddy.    He  had  been  hur- 
ried through  cities,  towns  and  woods,  and 
oyer  riyers,  swamps  and  precipices  by 
the  resistless  Fire-horse.    He  glided  down 
the  winding  Hudson  and  saw  the  stars 
glimmer  in  its  placid  water,  and  the  ear- 
liest beams  from  the  orient  glinting  on 
the  summit  of  the  Oatskill.     He  had 
tracked  his  friend  and  guide  amid  the 
busy  crowd  of  men,  and  the  noisy  maze 
of  wheels,  and  had  sat  at  his  threshold  in 
the  lone  hours  of  the  night,  patiently 
waiting  to  welcome  him  home  after  the 
wearying  cares  of  the  dig^.    But  his  hour 
of  doom  approached.    The  gloating  eye 
of  cupidity  hath  fixed  its  hageard  glare 
upon  him,  and  in  human  formthe  crafty 
serpent  and  wily  fox  combined  to  entrap 
him,  instigated  by  the  temptation  of  a 
paltry  pittance  of  filthy  lucre,  as  the  high 
prize  for  each  sacrifice  on  we  altar  of 
arbitrary  despotism — a  premium  on  their 
heartless  crime,  offered  by  the  meaning- 
less and  cruel  legislature  of  our  dyic  cor- 
poration. 

On  a  certain  day  of  July,  last  past,  the 
walls  of  Qotham  were  coyered  by  a  pro- 
clamation, directing  that  all  dogs  should 
be  restrained  from  going  at  large  without 
a  muzzle : — that  those  so  found  should  be 
taken  and  put  in  a  certain  place  therein  ap- 
pointecL  until  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
when  it  unclaimed  and  unredeemedy  they 
should  be  destroyed.  The  same  pro- 
hibitory manifesto  also  offered  a  reward 
of  fifty  cents  for  eyery  dog  so  taken  and 
brought  to  the  place  of  confinement. 

I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world,  who 
would  seek  to  bring  the  authority  of  those 
set  oyer  us.  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
right  and  tne  furtherance  of  public  good, 
into  disrepute,  by  any  means  whateyer. 
I  am  too  Catholic  in  principle  to  do  this. 
But  inasmuch  as  "  to  err  is  human,"  I  can 
oonceiye  no  infringement  of  any  precept, 


Christian  or  moral,  in  pointing  out  a  glar- 
ing and  mischieyous  error  -to  those  who 
haye  committed  one,  or  to  guard  others 
firom  the  commission  of  similar  mistakes, 
by  a  simple  relation  of  the  positiye  cyils 
arising  from  it. 

Now  it  happened,  that  yery  shortly  af- 
ter the  issue  of  this  proclamation,  my 
little  dog  ^'  Garry,"  as  was  his  wont,  ran 
out  of  the  area-gate  wagging  his  tail  and 
pleasantly  greeting  the  little  members  of 
the  family  on  their  return  fVom  the  usual 
daily  walk  of  recreation.    At  the  comer 
of  the  street  in  which  I  reside  were  sta- 
tioned three  or  four  idle  boys,  whose  chief 
occupation  at  this  time  seemed  to  consist 
in  acting  the  jackal's  part  to  the  police- 
man of  the  beat,  in  watching  for  and  cap- 
turing eyery  dog  who  accidentally  and  un- 
fortunately came  in  their  way.    Garry 
had  been  an  obiect  of  much  concern  to 
them  for  some  oays ;  his  instinct  had  in- 
duced him  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
anxious  regard  bestowed  upon  him  by 
them;  this  was  made  manifest  by  the  cau- 
tion with  which  he  confined  his  rambles 
to  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  door  of 
the  house.  Unhappily^  his  buoyant  spirit, 
on  this  occasion,  l&d.  him  some  few  paces 
beyond  the  range  of  his  preyiously  self-as- 
signed limits,  in  his  anxiety  to  welcome 
his  little  friends.    With  a  fierce  yell  of 
gloating  expectation  the  yagrant  horde 
rush  upon  lum ;  with  the  demoniac  shout 
of  *^  here  he  is  now,  let*s  run  him  down," 
they  cut  off  his  retreat  to  his  hayen  of 
shelter,  and  mercilessly  assailed  him  with 
eyery  yariety  of  missile.    Terrified  by  the 
number  and  yiolence  of  his  assailants  he 
falls  a  yictim  to  their  rapacious  desire^ 
In  triumph  he  is  carried  to  the  expectant 
functionary,  who  marches  him  oft'  to  the 
ignominious   fate   which    awaited   him% 
Poor   little  fellow,  the  tearful  remon- 
strance of  his  affectionate  playmates  was 
urged  yainly  in  his  behalf;  before  their 
eyes,  and  in  spite  of  their  anguish,  he  was 
earned  to  the  doom  which  awaitea  him. 

This  wrong  was  done  at  a  period  of  the 
day  when  I  was  absent,  and  on  my  re- 
turn home  in  the  eyening  it  was  too  late 
to  rescue  him  eyen  at  the  ransom  price 
of  two  dollars,  demanded  for  the  restora- 
tion of  similarly  kidnapped  and  incarce- 
rated dogs.  The  fiat  had  been  pronounced, 
when  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  still 
gilded  the  dome  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  he  was  "  done  to  the  death  " — inhu- 
manly murdered,  with  a  host  of  other 
equally  unfortunate  animals— barbarously 
butchered  in  cold  blood — ^while  around 
the  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter,  might 
be  seen  the  blanched  cheek,  wistful  gaze 
and  sorrowful  eye,  of  many,  who  would 
willingly  haye  snatehed  from  their  horrid 
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&te.  the  comforter  of  a  lonely  hearth,  the 
binoing  link  of  association  with  days  that 
once  were  happy,  of  faces  now  oold  and 
mouldering  away  in  the  dark  erave ! 

It  is  generally  understood,  I  bclieye,  that 
the  excellence  of  all  penal  and  prohibitory 
laws,  consists  in  the  general  applicability 
of  their  seyeral  provisions,  and  a  clear 
definition  of  the  mode  of  their  administrsr 
tion  and  execution.  Prompt  to  overtake 
the  offender,  efiScient  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  yet  free  from  the  objection 
of  cruelty  or  wantonness. 

Tried  by  these  principles,  how  imper- 
fect, how  mjurious  are  the  provisions  of 
this  dvic  statute.  Whence  the  necessity 
for  encouraging  the  practice  of  outrage 
and  theft?  Whence  the  necessity  for 
putting  to  death  an  innocent  and  harmless 
animal,  even  for  the  culpable  neglect  or 
want  of  proper  caution  on  the  part  of  its 
owner?  But,  it  may  be  said^  all  this  is 
useless  outcry  and  fault-finding,  unless 
you  can  point  out  a  remedy,  and  suggest 
a  more  effective  means  of  protecting  the 
public  from  the  dangers  which  are  known, 
or  are  generally  believed,  to  exist,  in  a 
large  city,  by  the  unrestrained  roaming 
of  dogs  during  the  hot  and  sulti^  portion 
of  the  summer.  Without  attempting  to 
discuss  the  questions  whether  such  an 


evil  really  does  exist  or  not,  or  if  it  exists 
at  all,  whether  it  is  not  much  magnified 
in  decree,  by  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  do  not  properly  consider  or  investi- 
gate the  relative  nature  of  canine  or  hu- 
man insanity,  and  the  comparative  infre- 
quency  of  Uie  former,  I  will  close  this 
article  by  respectfully  proposing,  that 
when  the  next  occasion  arrives,  on  which  ' 
it  shall  appear  that  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  law  is  deemed  expedient  for  the 
public  welfare,  it  should  provide  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  capture  and  safe-keeping 
(a  supply  of  food  and  vniter  being  essen- 
tial for  this)  of  all  dogs  found  at  large 
without  a  sufficient  miUEzle ;  that  they  be 
detained  for  the  space  of  one  wedc,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  are  to  be  delivered 
up  only  tQ  the  person,  who  by  accurate 
description  can  prove  himself  the  owner, 
and  by  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  idendfled,  on  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  allowance  for  board  and  a  lim- 
ited fee  for  the  liquidation  of  pound  ex- 
penses. After  the  expiration  of  the  week, 
all  dogs  then  unclaimed,  to  be  sold  at 
public  auctbn  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
surplusage  of  the  purchase  money,  over 
the  expenses  and  feesi  to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  liie  churitable  institutions  of 
the  city. 


BARTLEBY,  THE  SOEIVENEB.    /^> 


A  STORT  OF  WALL-STREET. 
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I  AM  a  rather  elderly  man.  The  nature 
of  my  avocations  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  brought  me  into  more  than 
ordinary  contact  vrith  what  would  seem 
an  interesting  and  somewhat  singular  set 
of  men,  of  whom  as  yet  nothing  that  I 
know  of  has  ever  been  vnitten : — I  mean 
the  law-copyists  or  scriveners.  I  have 
known  very  many  of  them,  professionally 
and  privately,  and  if  I  pleased,  could  re- 
late divers  histories,  at  which  good-na- 
tured gentlemen  might  smile,  and  senti- 
mental souls  might  weep.  But  I  waive 
the  biographies  of  all  other  scriveners  for 
a  few  passages  in  the  life  of  Bartleby, 
who  was  a  scrivener  the  strangest  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of.  While  of  other  law- 
oopyists  I  might  write  the  complete  life, 
of  Bartleby  nothing  of  that  sort  can  be 
done.  I  believe  tlukt  no  materials  exist 
for  a  full  and  satisfactory  biography  of 
this  man.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
literature.  Bartleby  was  one  of  those 
beings  of  whom  nothing  is  ascertainable, 
except  from  the  original  sources,  and  in 


his  case  those  are  very  small.  What  my 
own  astonished  eyes  saw  of  Bartleby,  ihai 
is  all  I  know  of  him,  except,  indeed,  one 
vague  report  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

Ere  introducing  the  scrivener,  as  he 
first  appeared  to  me,  it  is  fit  I  make  some 
mention  of  myself  my  employiee,  my 
business,  my  chambers,  and  general  sur- 
roundings ;  because  some  such  description 
is  indispensable  to  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  chief  character  about  to  be 
presented. 

Imprimis :  I  am  a  man  who,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  has  been  filled  with  a 
pi«foun(f  conation  that  the  easiest  waj 
of  life  is  the  best.  Hence,  though  I  belong 
to  a  profession  proverbially  energetic  and 
nervous,  even  to  turbulence,  at  times,  yet 
nothing  of  that  sort  have  I  ever  suffered 
to  invade  my  peace.  I  am  one  of  those 
unambitious  lawyers  who  never  addresses 
a  jury,  or  in  anpr  way  draws  down  public 
applause ;  but  m  the  cool  tranquillity  of  a 
snug  retreat,  do  a  snug  business  among 
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rich  men's  bondd  and  mortgs^s  and  title- 
deeds.  All  who  know  me,  consider  me 
an  eminently  sctfs  man.  The  late  John 
Jacob  Astor,  a  personage  little  given  to 
poetic  enthusiasm,  had  no  hesitotion  in 
pronouncmg  my  first  grand  point  to  be 
prudence ;  my  next,  method.  I  do  not 
speak  it  in  vanity,  but  simply  record  the 
fact,  that  I  was  not  unemployed  in  my 
profession  by  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor ; 
a  name  which,  I  admit,  I  love  to  repeat, 
for  it  hath  a  romided  and  orbicular  sound 
to  it,  and  rings  like  unto  bullion.  I  will 
freely  add,  that  I  was  not  insensible  to 
the  late  John  Jacob  Aster's  good  opinion. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  period  at  which 
this  little  histoiy  begins,  my  avocations 
had  been  largely  mcre^sed.  The  good  old 
office,  now  extinct  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  had  been 
oonferred  upon  me.  It  was  not  a  very  ar- 
duous office,  but  very  pleasantly  remune- 
rative. I  seldom  lose  my  temper ;  much 
more  seldom  indulge  in  dangerous  indigna- 
tion at  wrongs  and  outrages ;  but  I  must 
be  permitted  to  be  rash  here  and  declare, 
that  I  consider  the  sudden  and  violent 
abrogation  of  the  office  of  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, by  the  new  Constitution,  as  a 

premature  act ;  inasmuch  as  I  had  counted 
upon  a  life-lease  of  the  profits,  whereas  I 
only  received  those  of  a  few  short  years. 
But  this  is  by  the  way. 

My  chambers  were  up  stairs  at  No.  — 
Wall-street.  At  one  end  they  looked  upon 
the  white  wall  of  the  interior  of  a  spacious 
sky-light  shaft,  penetrating  the  building 
from  top  to  bottom.  This  view  might 
have  been  considered  rather  tame  than 
otherwise,  deficient  in  what  landscape 
painters  call  ^'  life."  But  if  so,  the  view 
from  the  other  end  of  my  chambers  offer- 
ed, at  least  a  contrast,  if  nothing  more. 
In  that  direction  my  windows  commanded 
an  unobstructed  view  of  a  lofty  brick  wall, 
black  by  age  and  everlasting  shade; 
which  wall  required  no  spy-glass  to  bring 
out  its  lurking  beauties,  but  K>r  the  benefit 
of  all  near-sighted  spectators^  was  pushed 
up  to  within  ten  feet  of  my  wmdow  panes. 
Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  and  my  chambers  being  on 
the  second  floor,  the  interval  between  this 
wall  and  mine  not  a  little  resembled  a 
huee  square  cistern. 

At  the  period  just  preceding  the  advent 
of  Bartleby,  I  had  two  persons  as  copyists 
in  my  employment,  and  a  promising  lad 
as  an  office-boy.  First,  Turkey ;  second, 
Nippers ;  third,  Ginger  Nut.  These  may 
seem  names,  the  like  of  which  are  not  usu- 
ally found  in  the  Directory.  In  truth 
they  were  nicknames,  mutually  conferred 
upon  each  other  by  my  three  clerks,  and 
were  deemed  expressive  of  their  respective 


persons  or  characters.      Turkey  was  a 
short,  pursy  Englishman  of  about  my  own 
age,  that  is,  somewhere  not  far  from  sixty 
In  the  morning,  one  might  say,  his  face 
was  of  a  fine  florid  hue,  but  after  twelve 
o'clock,  meridian — his  dinner  hour — it 
blazed  like  a  grate  full  of  Christmas  coals ; 
and  continued  blazing — but,  as  it  were, 
with  a  gradual  wane — till  6  o'clock,  p.  x. 
or  thereabouts,  after  which  I  saw  no  more 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  face,  which  gaining 
its  meridian  with  the  sun,  seemed  to  set 
with  it,  to  rise,  culminate,  and  decline  the 
following  dajr,  with  the  like  regularity 
and  undiminished  glory.  There  are  many 
singular  coincidences  I  have  known  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  not  the  least  among 
which  was  the  fact,  that  exactly  when 
Turkey  displayed  his  fullest  beams  from 
his  i*ed  and  radiant  countenance,  just  then, 
too,  at  that  critical   moment,  began  the 
daily  period  when  I  considered  his  business 
capacities  as  seriously  disturbed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Not 
that  he  was  absolutely  idle,  or  averse  to 
business  then;  far  from  it     The  diffi- 
culty was,  he  was  apt  to  be  altogether  too 
energetic,    lliere  was  a  strange;  inflamed, 
flurried,  flighty  recklessness  of  activity 
about  him.     He  would  be  incautious  in 
dipping  his  pen  into  his  inkstand.   All  his 
blots«  upon  my  documents,  were  dropped 
there  after  twelve  o'clock,  meridian.     In- 
deed, not  only  would  he  be  reckless  and 
sadlygiven  to  making  blots  in  the  afternoon, 
but  some  days  he  went  further,  and  was 
rather  noisy.  At  such  times,  too,  his  face 
flamed  with  augmented  blazonry*,  as  if 
cannel  coal  had  been  heaped  on  anthracite. 
He  made  an  unpleasant  racket  ^vith  his 
chair;  spilled  his  sand-box;  in  mending 
his  pens,  impatiently  split  them  all  to 
pieces,  and  threw  them  on  the  floor  in  a 
sudden  passion ;  stood  up  and  leaned  o?er 
his  table,  boxing  his  papers  about  in  a 
most  indecorous  manner,  very  sad  to  be- 
hold in  an  elderly  man  like  him.    Never- 
theless, as  he  was  in  many  ways  a  most 
valuable  person  to  me,  and  all  the  time 
before  twelve  o'clock,  meridian,  was  the 
quickest,   steadiest  creature  too,  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  style 
not  easy  to  be  matched — for  these  reasons, 
I  was  willing  to  overlook  his  eccentricities, 
though  inde^  occasionally,  I  remonstrated 
with  him.    I  did  this  very  gently,  how- 
ever, because,  though  the  civilest  nay,  the 
blandest  and  most  reverential  of  men  in 
the  morning,  yet  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
disposed,  upon  provocation,  to  be  slightly 
rash  with   his  tongue,  in   fact  insolent. 
Now,  valuing  his  morning  services  as  I 
did,  and  resolved  not  to  lose  them ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time  made  uncomfortable  by  his 
inflamed  ways  after  twelve  o'clock ;  and 
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being  a  man  of  peace,  unwilling  by  my 
admonitions  to  call  fortn  unseemly  retorts 
from  him ;  I  took  upon  me,  one  Saturday 
noon  (he  was  always  worse  on  Saturdays;, 
to  hint  to  him,  very  kindly,  that  perhaps 
now  that  he  was  growing  old,  it  might  be 
well  to  abridge  his  labors ;  in  short,  he 
need  not  come  to  my  chambers  after  twelve 
o'clock,  but,  dinner  over,  had  best  go  home 
to  his  lodgings  and  rest  himself  till  tea- 
time.  But  no ;  he  insisted  upon  his  after- 
noon devotions.  His  countenance  became 
intolerably  fervid,  as  he  oratorically  as- 
sured me — ^gesticulating  with  a  long  ruler 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room — that  if  his 
services  in  the  morning  were  useful,  how 
indi^nsable,  then,  in  the  afternoon  ? 

"With  submission,  sir,"  said  Turkey 
on  this  occasion,  "  I  consider  myself  your 
right-hand  man.  In  the  morning  I  buf 
marshal  and  deploy  my  columns ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  I  put  myself  at  their  head, 
and  gallantly  charge  the  foe,  thus!" — 
and  he  made  a  violent  thrust  with  the 
ruler. 

"  But  the  blots,  Turkey,"  intimated  I. 

"  True, — but,  with  submission,  sir,  be- 
hold these  hairs!  I  am  getting  old. 
Surely,  sir,  a  blot  or  two  of  a  warm  after- 
noon is  not  to  be  severely  urged  against 
gray  hairs.  Old  age — even  if  it  blot  tbe 
page — is  honorable.  With  submission, 
sir,  we  bath  are  getting  old." 

This  appeal  to  my  fellow-feeling  was 
hardly  to  be  resisted.  At  all  events,  I 
saw  that  go  he  would  not.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  let  him  stay,  resolving,  never- 
theless, to  see  to  it,  that  during  the  after- 
noon he  had  to  do  with  my  less  important 
papers. 

Nippers,  the  second  on  my  list,  was  a 
whiskered,  sallow,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  piratical-looking  young  man  of 
about  five  and  twenty.  I  always  deemed 
him  the  victim  of  two  evil  powers — ^ambi- 
tion and  indigestion.  The  ambition  was 
evinced  by  a  certain  impatience  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  mere  copyist,  an  unwarrantable 
usurpation  of  strictly  professional  affairs, 
such  as  the  original  drawing  up  of  legal 
documents.  The  indigestion  seemed  be- 
tokened in  an  occasional  nervous  testiness 
and  grinning  irritability,  causing  the  teeth 
to  audibly  grind  together  over  mistakes 
committed  in  copying ;  unnecessary  male- 
dictions, hissed,  rather  than  spoken,  in  the 
heat  of  business  j  and  especially  by  a  con- 
tinual discontent  with  the  height  of  the 
table  where  he  worked.  Though  of  a  very 
ingenious  mechanical  turn,  Nippers  could 
never  get  this  table  to  suit  him.  He  put 
chips  under  it,  blocks  of  various  sorts,  bits 
of  pasteboard,  and  at  last  went  so  far  as 
to  attempt  an  exquisite  adjustment  by 
final  pieces  of  folded  blotting-paper.    But 


no  invention  would  answer.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  easing  his  back,  he  brought  the 
table  lid  at  a  sharp  angle  well  up  towards 
his  chin,  and  wrote  there  like  a  man  using 
the  steep  roof  of  a  Dutch  house  for  his 
desk : — then  he  declared  that  it  stopped 
the  circulation  in  his  arms.  If  now  he 
lowered  the  table  to  his  waistbands,  and 
stooped  over  it  in  writing,  then  there'  was 
a  sore  aching  in  his  back.  In  short,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  was,  Nippers  knew 
not  what  he  wanted.  Or,  if  ne  wanted 
any  thing,  it  was  to  be  rid  of  a  scrivener's 
table  altogether.  Amon^  the  manifestar 
tions  of  his  diseased  ambition  was  a  fond- 
ness he  had  for  receiving  visits  from  certain 
ambiguous-looking  fellows  in  seedy  coats, 
whom  he  called  his  clients.  Indeed  I  was 
aware  that  not  only  was  he,  at  times,  con- 
siderable of  a  ward-politician,  but  he  occa- 
sionally did  a  little  business  at  the  Jus- 
tices' courts,  and  was  not  unknown  on  the 
steps  of  the  Tombs.  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  one  individual 
who  called  upon  nim  at  my  chambo^ 
and  who,  with  ag»nd«ir,  hehisisted  ww 
his  client,  was  no  other  than  a  dun,  and 
the  alleged  title-deed,  a  bill.  But  with  all 
his  failings,  and  the  annoyances  he  caused 
me,  Nippers,  h'ke  his  compatriot  Turkey, 
was  a  very  useful  man  to  me ;  wrote  a 
neat,  swift  hand ;  and,  when  he  chose, 
was  not  deficient  in  a  gentlemanly  sort  of 
deportment.  Added  to  this,  he  always 
dressed  in  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  way; 
and  so,  incidentally,  reflected  credit  upon 
my  chambers.  Whereas  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  him  from 
being  a  reproach  to  me.  His  clothes  were 
apt  to  look  oily  and  smell  of  eating-houses. 
He  wore  his  pantaloons  very  loose  and 
baggy  in  summer.  His  coats  were  execra- 
ble; his  hat  not  to  be  handled.  But 
while  the  hat  was  a  thing  of  indifference 
to  me,  inasmuch  as  his  natural  civility  and 
deference,  as  a  dependent  Englishman, 
always  led  him  to  doff  it  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room,  yet  his  coat  was  another 
matter.  Concerning  his  coats^  I  reasoned 
with  him ;  but  with  no  effect  The  truth 
was,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  with  so  small 
an  income,  could  not  afford  to  sport  such 
a  lustrous  face  and  a  lustrous  coat  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  As  Nippers  once  ob- 
served, Turkey's  money  went  chiefly  for 
red  ink.  One  winter  day  I  presented 
Turkey  with  a  highly-respectable  looking 
coat  of  my  own,  a  padded  gray  coat,  of  a 
most  comfortable  warmth,  and  which  bulh 
toned  straight  up  from  the  knee  to  the 
neck.  I  thought  Turkey  would  appreci* 
ate  the  favor,  and  abate  his  rashness  and 
obstreperousness  of  afternoons.  But  no. 
I  verily  believe  that  buttoning  himself  up 
in  80  downy  and  blanket-like  a  ooat  had 
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a  pernicious  effect  upon  him;  upon  the 
same  principle  that  too  much  oats  are  bad 
for  horses.  In  fact,  precisely  as  a  rash, 
restiye  horse  is  said  to  feel  his  oats,  so 
Turkey  felt  his  coat.  It  made  him  inso- 
lent. He  was  a  man  whom  prosperity 
harmed. 

Though  concerning  the  self-indulgent 
habits  of  Turkey  I  had  my  own  private 
surmises,  yet  touching  Nippers  I  was  well 
persuaded  that  whateyer  might  be  his 
faults  in  other  respects,  he  was,  at  least^ 
a  temperate  young  man.  But  indeed, 
nature  herself  seemed  to  have  been  his 
Tintner,  and  at  his  birth  charged  him  so 
thoroughly  with  an  irritable,  brandy-like 
disposition,  that  all  subsequent  potations 
were  neeoless.  When  I  consider  how, 
amid  the  stillness  of  my  chambers,  Nip- 
pers would  sometimes  impatiently  rise 
irom  his  seat,  and  stooping  oyer  his  table, 
spread  his  arms  wide  apart,  seize  the 
whole  desk,  and  moye  it,  and  jerk  it,  with 
a  grim,  grinding  motion  on  the  floor,  as 
if  the  table  were  a  perverse  voluntary 
agent,  intent  on  thwarting  and  vexing 
hun ;  I  plainly  perceive  that  for  Nippers, 
brandy  and  water  were  altogether  super- 
fluous. 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that,  owing  to 
its  peculiar  cause — ^indigestion — the  irrita- 
bility and  consequent  nervousness  of  Nip- 
pers, were  mainly  observable  in  the 
morning,  while  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
comparatively  mild.  So  that  Turkey's 
paroxysms  only  coming  on  about  twelve 
o'clock,  I  never  had  to  do  with  their  ec- 
centricities at  one  time.  Their  fits  re- 
lieved eaph  other  like  guards.  When 
Nippers'  was  on,  Turkey's  was  off;  and 
vice  versa.  This  was  a  good  natural 
arrangement  under  the  circumstances. 

Ginger  Nut,  the  third  on  my  list,  was 
a  lad  some  twelve  years  old.  His  father 
was  a  carman,  ambitious  of  seeing  his  son 
on  the  bench  instead  of  a  cart,  before  he 
died.  So  he  sent  him  to  my  office  as 
student  at  law,  errand  boy.  and  cleaner 
and  sweeper,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a 
week.  He  had  a  little  desk  to  himself, 
but  he  did  not  use  it  much.  Upon  in- 
spection, the  drawer  exhibited  a  great 
array  of  the  shells  of  various  sorts  of 
nuts.  Indeed,  to  this  quick-witted  youth 
the  whole  noble  science  of  the  law  was 
contained  in  a  nut-shell.  Not  the  least 
among  the  employments  of  Qinger  Nut, 
as  well  as  one  which  he  discharged  with 
the  most  alacrity,  was  his  duty  as  cake 
and  apple  purveyor  for  Turkey  and  Nip- 
pers. Copying  law  papers  bem^  prover- 
bially a  dry,  husky  sort  of  business,  my 
two  scriveners  were  fain  to  moisten  their 
mouths  very  often  with  Spitzenbergs  to 
be  had  at  the  numerous  stalls  nigh  the 


Custom  House  and  Post  Office.  Also, 
they  sent  Ginger  Nut  very  frequently 
for  that  peculiar  cake — small,  flat,  round, 
and  very  spicy — after  which  ne  had  been 
named  by  them.  Of  a  cold  morning  when 
business  was  but  dull,  Turkey  would  gob- 
ble up  scores  of  these  cakes,  as  if  they 
were  mere  wafers — ^indeed  they  sell  them 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  for  a  penny — 
the  scrape  of  his  pen  blending  with  the 
crunching  of  the  crisp  particles  in  his 
mouth.  Of  all  the  fiery  afternoon  blun- 
ders and  flurried  rashnesses  of  Turkey, 
was  his  once  moistening  a  ginger-cake  be- 
tween his  lips,  and  clapping  it  on  to  a 
mortgage  for  a  seal.  I  came  within  an 
ace  of  dismissing  him  then.  But  he  molli- 
fied me  bymaking  an  oriental  bow,  and 
saying — ^'^  With  submission,  sir,  it  was 
generous  of  me  to  find  you  in  stationery 
on  my  own  account." 

Now  my  original  business — that  of  a 
conveyancer  and  title  hunter,  and  draw- 
er-up  of  recondite  documents  of  all  sorts 
— ^was  considerably  increased  by  receiv- 
ing the  master's  office.  There  was  now 
great  work  for  scriveners.  Not  Kndy 
must  I  push  the  clerks  already  with  me, 
but  I  must  have  additional  help.  In  an- 
swer to  my  advertisement,  a  motionless 
young  man  one  morning,  stood  upon  my 
office  threshold,  the  door  being  open,  for 
it  was  summer.  I  can  see  uiat  figure 
now — ^pallidly  neat,  pitiably  respectable, 
incurably  forlorn !    It  was  Bartieby. 

After  a  few  words  touching  his  qualifi- 
cations, I  engaged  him^  glad  to  have 
among  my  corps  of  copyiste  a  man  of  so 
singularly  sedate  an  aspect,  which  I 
thought  might  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  fiighty  temper  of  Turkey,  and  the 
fiery  one  of  Nippers. 

I  should  have  stated  before  that  ground 
^lass  folding-doors  divided  my  premises 
mto  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  occupied 
by  my  scriveners,  the  other  by  myself. 
According  to  my  humor  I  threw  open 
these  doors,  or  closed  them.  I  resolved 
to  assign  Bartieby  a  comer  by  the  fold- 
ing-doors, but  on  my  side  of  them,  so  as 
to  have  this  quiet  man  within  easy  call, 
in  case  any  trifling  thing  was  to  be  done. 
I  placed  Us  desk  close  up  to  a  small  side- 
window  in  that  part  of  the  room,  a  win- 
dow which  originally  had  bfforded  a 
lateral  view  of  certain  grimy  back-yards 
and  bricks,  but  which,  owing  to  subse- 
quent erections,  commanded  at  present  no 
view  at  all,  though  it  gave  some  light. 
Within  three  feet  of  the  panes  was  a  wall, 
and  the  light  came  down  from  far  above, 
between  two  lofty  buildings,  as  from  a 
very  small  opening  in  a  dome.  Still  fur- 
ther to  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  I  pro- 
cured a  high  green  folding  screen,  which 
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znight  entirely  isolate  Bartleby  from  my 
sight,  though  not  remoTe  him  from  my 
voice.  And  thus,  in  a  manner,  privacy 
and  society  were  conjoined. 

At  first  Bartleby  did  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  writing.  As  if  long  famish- 
ing for  something  to  copy,  he  seemed  to 
gorge  himself  on  my  documents.  There 
was  no  pause  for  digestion.  He  ran  a 
day  and  night  line,  copying  bv  sun-li^t 
and  by  candle-light  I  should  have  been 
quite  delighted  with  his  application,  had 
he  been  cheerfully  industrious.  But  he 
wrote  on  silently,  palely,  mechanically. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  incuspensable  part  of 
a  scrivener's  business  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  his  copy,  word  by  word.  Where 
there  are  two  or  more  scriveners  in  an 
o£Sce,  they  assist  each  other  in  this  exa- 
mination, one  reading  from  the  copy,  the 
other  holding  the  original.  It  is  a  very 
dull,  wearisome,  and  lethargic  affair.  I 
can  readily  imagme  that  to  some  sanguine 
temperaments  it  would  be  altogether  in- 
tolerable. For  example,  I  cannot  credit 
that  the  mettlesome  poet  Byron  would 
have  contentedly  sat  down  with  Bartleby 
to  examine  a  law  document  of,  say  five 
hundred  pages,  closely  written  in  a  crimpy 

Now  and  then,  in  the  haste  of  business, 
it  had  been  my  habit  to  assist  in  compar- 
ing some  brief  document  myself,  calling 
Turkey  or  Nippers  for  this  purpose.  One 
object  I  had  in  placing  Bartleby  so  handy 
to  me  behind  the  screen,  was  to  avail 
myself  of  his  services  on  such  trivial  oc- 
casions. It  was  on  the  third  day,  I  think, 
of  his  being  with  me.  and  before  any  ne- 
cessity had  arisen  tor  having  his  own 
writing  examined,  that,  being  much  hur- 
ried to  complete  a  small  aftair  I  had  in 
hand,  I  abruptly  called  to  Bartleby.  In 
my  haste  and  natural  expectancy  of  in- 
stant compliance,  I  sat  with  my  head 
bent  over  the  orisiual  on  my  desk,  and 
my  right  hand  siaeways.  and  somewhat 
nervously  extended  with  the  copy,  so 
that  immediately  upon  emerging  from  his 
retreat,  Bartleby  might  snatch  it  and 
proceed  to  business  without  the  least 
delay. 

In  this  very  attitude  did  I  sit  when  I 
called  to  him,  rapidly  stating  what  it  was 
I  wanted  him  to  do— namely^  to  examine 
a  small  paper  with  me.  Imagine  my 
surprise,  na^,  my  consternation,  when 
without  movmg  from  his  privacy,  Bartle- 
hj  in  a  singularly  mild,  firm  voice,  re- 
plied, "  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

I  sat  awhile  in  perfect  silence,  rallying 
my  stunned  faculties.  Immediately  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  ears  had  deceiv- 
ed me,  or  Bartleby  had  entirely  misun- 
derstood my  meaning.    I  repeated  my 


request  in  the  clearest  tone  I  could  assonuL 
But  in  quite  as  clear  a  one  came  the  pre- 
vious reply,  "  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

^^  Prefer  not  to,"  echoed  I,  rising  in 
hi|^  excitement,  and  crossing  the  room 
with  a  stride.  ''What  do  you  meant 
Are  you  moon-struck?  I  want  you  to 
help  me  compare  this  sheet  here-— take 
it,"  and  I  thrust  it  towards  him. 

^  I  would  prefer  not  to,"  said  he. 

I  looked  at  him  steadfastly.  His  face 
was  leanly  composed ;  his  gray  eye  dimly 
calm.  Not  a  wrinkle  of  a^tation  rippled 
him.  Had  there  been  the  least  uneaa- 
ness,  anger,  impatience  or  impertinence  in 
his  manner;  in  other  words,  had  there 
been  any  thing  ordinarily  human  about 
him,  doubtless  I  should  have  violently 
dismissed  him  from  the  premises.  But 
as  it  was,  I  should  have  as  soon  thought 
of  turning  my  pale  plaster-of-paris  bust 
of  Cicero  out  of  doors.  I  stood  gazfaig  at 
him  awhile,  as  he  went  on  with  his  own 
writing,  and  then  reseated  myself  at  my 
desk.  This  is  very  strange,  thought  L 
What  had  one  best  do  ?  But  my  busi- 
ness hurried  me.  I  concluded  to  forget 
the  matter  for  the  present,  reserving  it 
for  my  future  leisure.  So  calling  Nippers 
from  the  other  room,  the  paper  was 
speedily  examined. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Bartleby  con- 
cluded four  lengthy  documents,  b^g 
quadruplicates  of  a  week's  testimony 
taken  bdbre  me  in  my  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  became  necessary  to  exa- 
mine them.  It  was  an  important  suit, 
and  great  accuracy  was  imperative.  Hav- 
ing sJl  things  arranged  I  called. Turkey, 
Nippers  and  Ginger  Nut  from  the  next 
room,  meaning  to  place  the  four  copies  in 
the  hands  of  my  four  derks,  while  I 
should  read  from  the  original.  Accord- 
ingly Turkeyj  Nippers  and  Ginger  Nut 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  row,  each  with 
his  document  in  hand,  when  I  called  to 
Bartleby  to  join  this  interesting  group. 

^  Bartleby!  quick,  I  am  waiting." 

I  heard  a  slow  scrape  of  his  chair  1^ 
on  the  uncarpeted  floor,  and  soon  he  ap- 
peared standing  at  the  entrance  of  lus 
hermitage. 

"  What  is  wanted  ?  "  said  he  mildly. 

''The  copies,  the  copies,"  said  I  hur- 
riedly. "  We  are  going  to  examine  them. 
There" — and  I  l^d  towards  him  the 
fourth  quadruplicate. 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to,"  he  said,  and 
gently  disappeared  behind  the  screen. 

For  a  few  moments  I  was  turned  into 
a  pillar  of  salt,  standing  at  the  head  of 
my  seated  column  of  clerks.  Recovering 
myself,  I  advanced  towards  the  screen, 
and  demanded  the  reason  for  such  extra- 
ordinary conduct 
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"  Why  do  yon  refuse?  " 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

With  an^  other  man  I  should  have 
flown  outr^ht  into  a  dreadful  passion, 
scorned  all  mrther  words,  and  thnist  him 
i^ominiously  from  my  presence.  But 
there  was  something  about  Bartleby  that 
not  only  strangely  disarmed  me,  but  in  a 
wondeiful  manner  touched  and  discon- 
certed me.    I  began  to  reason  with  him. 

"These  are  your  own  copies  we  are 
about  to  examine.  It  is  labor  saving  to 
you,  because  one  examination  will  answer 
for  your  four  papers.  It  is  common 
usage.  Every  copyist  is  bound  to  help 
examine  his  copy.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Will 
you  not  speak  ?    Answer ! " 

"  I  prefer  not  to,"  he  replied  in  a  flute- 
like tone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  while  I 
had  been  addressing  him,  he  carefully 
revolved  every  statement  that  I  made; 
fully  comprehended  the  meaning ;  could 
not  gainsay  the  irresistible  conclusion; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  some  paramount 
consideration  prevailed  with  him  to  reply 
as  he  did. 

'^  You  are  decided,  then,  not  to  comply 
with  my  request — a  request  made  ac- 
cording to  common  usage  and  common 
sense?" 

He  briefly  gave  me  to  understand  that 
on  that  point  my  judgment  was  sound. 
Yes :  his  decision  was  irreversible. 

It  is  not  seldom  the  case  that  when  a 
man  is  browbeaten  m  some  unprecedent- 
ed and  violently  unreasonable  way,  he 
begins  to  stagger  in  his  own  plainest 
fiuth.  He  begins,  as  it  were,  vaguely  to 
surmise  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  be,  all 
the  justice  and  all  the  reason  is  on  the 
other  side.  Accordingly,  if  any  disinter- 
ested persons  are  present,  he  turns  to 
them  for  some  reinforcement  for  his  own 
faltering  mind. 

"  Turkey,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  this?    Am  I  not  right?" 

"With  submission,  sir,"  said  Turkey, 
with  his  blandest  tone,  "I  think  that  you 
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are. 

"Nippers,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"  I  think  I  should  kick  him  out  of  the 
oflBoe." 

(The  reader  of  nice  perceptions  will 
here  perceive  that,  it  being  morning,  Tur- 
key's answer  is  couched  in  polite  and 
tranquil  terms,  but  Nippers  replies  in  ill- 
tempered  ones.  Or,  to  repeat  a  previous 
sentence,  Nippers's  ugly  mood  was  on 
duty,  and  Turkey's  off.) 

"  Ginger  Nut,"  said  I,  willing  to  enlist 
the  smallest  sufirage  in  my  behalf,  "  what 
do  you  thmk  of  it?" 

"  I  think,  sir^  he's  a  little  luny^"  replied 
Ginger  Nut  with  a  grin. 


"You  hear  what  they  say,"  said  I, 
turning  towards  the  screen,  "  come  forth 
and  do  your  duty." 

But  he  vouch^ed  no  reply.  I  ponder- 
ed a  moment  in  sore  perplexity.  But 
once  more  business  hurried  me.  I  deter- 
mined again  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  dilemma  to  my  future  leisure. 
With  a  little  trouble  we  made  out  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  without  Bartleby,  though 
at  every  page  or  two,  Turkey  deferentially 
dropped  his  opinion  that  this  proceeding 
was  quite  out  of  the  common ;  while  Nip- 
pers, twitching  in  his  chair  with  a  dys- 
peptic nervousness,  ground  out  between 
his  set  teeth  occasional  hissing  maledic- 
tions against  the  stubborn  oaf  behind  the 
screen.  And  for  his  (Nippers's)  part,  this 
was  the  first  and  the  last  time  he  would 
do  another  man's  business  without  pay. 

Meanwhile  Bartleby  sat  in  his  hermit- 
age, oblivious  to  every  thing  but  his  own 
peculiar  business  there. 

Some  days  passed,  the  scrivener  being 
employed  upon  another  lengthy  wor£ 
His  late  remarkable  conduct  led  me  to  re- 
gard his  ways  narrowly.  I  observed  that 
he  never  went  to  dinner ;  indeed  that  he 
never  went  any  where.  As  yet  I  had 
never  of  my  personal  knowledge  known 
him  to  be  outside  of  my  ofiBce.  He  was 
a  perpetual  sentry  in  the  comer.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  though,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  noticed  that  Ginger  Nut  would  ad- 
vance toward  the  opening  in  Bartleby's 
screen,  as  if  silently  beckoned  thither  by 
a  gesture  invisible  to  me  where  I  sat.  The 
boy  would  then  leave  the  office  jingling  a 
few  jpence,  and  reappear  with  a  handful 
of  ginger-nuts  which  he  delivered  in  the 
hermitage,  receiving  two  of  the  cakes  for 
his  trouble. 

He  lives,  then,  on  ginger-nuts,  thought 
I ;  never  eats  a  dinner,  properly  speaking; 
he  must  be  a  vegetarian  then;  but  no; 
he  never  eats  even  vegetables,  he  eats 
nothing  but  ginger-nuts.  My  mind  then 
ran  on  in  reveries  concerning  the  probable 
effects  upon  the  human  constitution  of 
living  entirely  on  ginger-nuts.  Ginger- 
nuts  are  so  called  because  they  contain 
ginger  as  one  of  their  peculiar  constituents, 
and  the  final  flavoring  one.  Now  what 
was  ginger  ?  A  hot,  spicv  thing.  Was 
Bartleby  hot  and  spicy?  Not  at  all. 
Ginger,  then,  had  no  effect  upon  Bartleby. 
Probably  he  preferred  it  should  have 
none. 

Nothing  so  aggravates  an  earnest  person 
as  a  passive  resistance.  If  the  individual 
so  resisted  be  of  a  not  inhumane  temper, 
and  the  resisting  one  perfectly  harmless 
in  his  passivity ;  then,  in  the  better  moods 
of  the  former,  he  will  endeavor  charitably 
to  construe  to  his  imagination  what  proves 
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impossible  to  be  solved  by  his  Judgment. 
Eyen  so,  for  the  most  part,  I  r^arded 
Bartleby  and  his  ways.    Poor  fellow  I 
thoQght  I,  he  means  no  mischief;  it  is 
plain  he  intends  no  insolence ;  his  aspect 
sufiSciently  evinces  that  his  eccentricities 
are  involuntary.    He  is  useful  to  me.    I 
can  get  along  with  him.    If  I  turn  him 
away,  the  chances  are  he  will  fall  in  with 
some  less  indulgent  employer,  and  then 
he  will  be  rudely  treated,  and  perhaps 
driven  forth  miserably  to  starve.    Yes. 
Here  I  can  cheaply  purchase  a  delicious 
self-approval.    To  befriend  Bartleby;  to 
humor  him  in  his  strange  wilfulness,  will 
cost  me  little  or  nothing,  while  I  lay  up 
in  my  soul  what  will  eventually  prove  a 
sweet  morsel  for  my  conscience.    But  this 
mood  was  not  invariable  with  me.    The 
passiveness  of  Bartleby  sometimes  irri- 
tated me.    I  felt  strangely  goaded  on  to 
encounter  him  in  new  opposition,  to  elicit 
some  angry  spark  from  him  answerable 
to  my  own.    But  indeed  I  might  as  well 
have   essayed    to  strike    fire  with  my 
knuckles  against  a  bit  of  Windsor  soap. 
But  one  afternoon  the  evil  impulse  in  me 
mastered  me,  and  the  following  little  scene 
ensued: 

"Bartleby,"  said  I,  "when  those  papers 
are  all  copied,  I  will  compare  them  with 
you." 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

"  How  ?  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to 
persist  in  that  mulish  vagary?" 

No  answer. 

I  threw  open  the  folding^oors  near  by, 
and  tummg  upon  Turkey  and  Nippers, 
exclaimed  in  an  excited  manner — 

"  He  says,  a  second  time,  he  won't  ex- 
amine his  papers.  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Turkey?" 

It  was  afternoon,  be  it  remembered. 
Turkey  sat  glowing  like  a  brass  boiler, 
his  bald  head  steammg,  his  hands  reeling 
among  his  blotted  papers. 

"Think  of  it?»*  roared  Turkey;  «I 
think  I'll  just  step  behind  his  screen,  and 
black  his  eyes  for  him ! " 

So  saying.  Turkey  rose  to  his  feet  and 
threw  his  arms  into  a  pugilistic  position. 
He  was  hurrying  away  to  make  good  his 
promise,  when  I  detained  him,  alarmed  at 
the  effect  of  incautiously  rousing  Turkey's 
oombativeness  after  dinner. 

"  Sit  down,  Turkey,"  said  I,  "  and  hear 
what  Nippers  has  to  say.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Nippers  ?  Would  I  not  be 
justified  m  immediately  dismissing  Bar- 
tieby  ?  " 

"  JBxcnse  me.  that  is  for  you  to  decide, 
sir.  I  think  his  conduct  quite  unusual, 
and  indeed  unjust,  as  r^ards  Turkey  ana 
mysell    But  it  may  only  be  a  passing 


^  Ah,"  exclaimed  I, "  you  have  strangely 
changed  your  mind  then — ^you  speak  very 
gently  of  him  now." 

"All  beer,"  cried  Turkey;  "gentleness 
is  effects  of  beer — Nippers  and  I  dined  to- 
gether to-day.  You  see  how  gentle  /  am, 
sir.    Shall  I  go  and  black  his  ejos  ?  " 

"  You  refer  to  Bartleby,  I  suppose.  No^ 
not  to-day,  Turkey,"  1  repl^;  "pr*yi 
put  up  your  fists.'' 

I  closed  the  doors,  and  again  advanced 
towards  Bartleby.    I  felt  additional  in- 
centives tempting  me  to  my  fate.   I  burned 
to  be  rebelled  against  again.    I  remem- 
bered that  Bartleby  never  left  the  o£Soe. 
"  Bartleby,"  said  I,  "Ginger  Nut  is  away; 
just  step  round  to  the  Post  Office,  won't 
you  ?  (it  was  but  a  three  minutes  walkj 
and  see  if  there  is  any  thine  for  me." 
"  I  would  prefer  not  to.'' 
*'Youici7/not?" 
"  I  prefer  not" 

I  staggered  to  my  desk,  and  sat  there 
in  a  deep  study.  My  blind  inveteracy 
returned.  Was  there  any  other  thing  in 
which  I  could  procure  myself  to  be  igno- 
miniously  repulsed  by  this  lean,  penniless 
wight? — my  hired  clerk?  What  added 
thmg  is  there,  perfectly  reasonable,  that 
he  will  be  sure  to  refuse  to  do  ? 
"Bartleby!" 
No  answer. 

"  Bartleby,"  in  a  louder  tone. 
No  answer. 
"  Bartleby,"  I  roarea. 
Like  a  very  ghost,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  magical  invocation,  at  the  third 
summons,  he  appeared  at  the  entrance  of 
his  hermitage. 

"  Go  to  the  next  room,  and  tell  Nippers 
to  come  to  me." 

"  I  prefer  not  to,"  he  respectfully  and 
slowly  said,  and  mildly  disappeared. 

"Very  good,  Bartleby."  said  I,  in  a 
quiet  sort  of  serenely  severe  self-possessed 
tone,  intimating  the  unalterable  purpose 
of  some  terrible  retribution  very  close  at 
hand.  At  the  moment  I  half  intended 
something  of  the  kind.  But  upon  the 
whole,  as  it  was  drawing  towards  my  din- 
ner-hour, I  thought  it  best  to  put  on. my 
hat  and  walk  home  for  the  day,  suffering 
much  from  perplexity  and  d^tress  of 
mind. 

Shall  I  acknowledge  it  ?  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  whole  business  was.  that  it 
soon  became  a  fixed  fact  of  my  cluimbers, 
that  a  pale  young  scrivener,  by  the  name 
of  Bartleby,  had  a  desk  there ;  that  he 
copied  for  me  at  the  usual  rate  of  four 
cents  a  folio  (one  hundred  words) ;  but 
he  was  permanently  exempt  from  examin- 
ing the  work  done  by  him,  that  duty 
being  transferred  to  Turkey  and  Nippers. 
one  of  compliment  doubtless  to  their  su- 
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peorjor  acateoeflB ;  moreover,  said  Bartleby 
was  never  on  an;^  acoonnt  to  be  dispatched 
on  the  most  tnvial  errand  of  any  sort ; 
and  that  even  if  entreated  to  take  upon 
him  such  a  matter,  it  was  generally  undei^ 
stood  that  he  would  prefer  not  to—in 
other  words,  that  he  would  refuse  point- 
blank. 

As  days  passed  on,  I  became  consider^ 
ably  reconciled  to  Bartlbby.  His  steadi- 
ness, his  freedom  from  all  dissipation,  his 
incessant  industry  (except  when  he  cnose 
to  throw  himself  into  a  standing  rever^ 
behind  his  screen),  his  great  stilhiess,  his 
unalterableness  of  demeanor  under  all 
circumstances,  made  him  a  valuable  acqui* 
sition.  One  prime  thing  was  this,--Ae 
vas  always  there; — first  in  the  morning, 
oontinually  through  the  day,  and  the  last 
at  night.  I  had  a  smgolar  confidence  in  his 
honesty.  I  felt  my  most  precious  papers 
perfectly  safe  in  his  hands.  Sometimes  to 
be  sure  I  could  not,  for  the  very  soul  of 
me,  avoid  falling  into  sudden  spasmodic 
paanons  with  hnn.  For  it  was  exceeding 
difficult  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  those 
strange  peculiarities,  privilej;es,  and  un- 
heard <^  exemptions,  ibrmmg  the  tadt 
stipulations  on  Bartleby's  ^trt  under 
whidi  he  remained  in  my  office.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  eitfeniess  of  dispatching 
pressing  business,  I  would  inadvertently 
summon  Bartleby,  in  a  short,  rapid  tone, 
to  put  his  finger,  say,  on  the  incipient  tie 
of  a  bit  of  red  tape  with  which  I  was  about 
compressing  some  papers.  Qf  course^ 
from  behind  the  screen  the  usual  answer, 
^  I  prefer  not  to,"  was  sure  to  come ;  and 
tiben,  how  could  a  human  creature  with 
the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature,  re- 
frain from  bitterly  exclaiming  upon  such 
Sirverseness  —  such  unreasonableness, 
owever,  every  added  repulse  of  this  sort 
which  I  received  only  tended  to  lessen 
the  probability  of  my  repeating  the  inad- 
vertence. 

Here  it  must  be  said,  that  according  to 
the  custom  of  most  legal  gentlemen  occu- 
pying chambers  in  densely-populated  law 
buildings,  there  were  several  keys  to  mv 
door.  One  was  kept  bv  a  woman  resia- 
ing  in  the  attia  which  person  weekly 
scrubbed  and  daily  swept  and  dusted  my 
apartments.  Another  was  kept  by  Tur- 
key for  convenience  sake.  The  third  I 
sometimes  carried  in  my  own  pocket. 
The  fourth  I  knew  not  who  had. 

Now,  one  Sunday  morning  I  happened 
to  go  to  Trinity  Church,  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  and  findmg  myself  rather 
early  on  the  ground,  I  thought  I  would 
walk  round  to  my  duunbers  for  a  while. 
Luckily  I  had  my  key  with  me;  but 
upon  applying  it  to  the  lock,  I  found  it 
resisted  by  something  inserted  fix>mthe 
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inside.  Quite  sorptised,  I  called  out; 
when  to  my  consternation  a  key  was 
turned^  from  within ;  and  thrusting  his 
lean  visage  at  me,  and  holding  the  door 
ajar,  the  apparition  of  Bartleby  appeared, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  otherwise  in  a 
straiu;ely  tattered  dishabiUe,  saying  quietly 
that  he  was  sorry,  but  he  was  deeply  en- 
gSjged  just  then,  and — ^preferred  not  ad- 
mitting me  at  present.  In  a  brief  word 
or  twa  he  moreover  added,  that  perhaps 
I  had  better  walk  round  the  block  two  or 
tiiree  times,  and  by  that  time  he  would 
probably  have  conduded  his  afi&irs. 

Now,  the  utterly  unsurmised  appear- 
ance of  Bartleby,  tenantmg  my  law- 
chambers  of  a  Sunday  morning,  with  his 
cadaverously  gentlemanl  v  nonchalance, 
yet  withal  firm  and  self-possessed,  haa 
such  a  strange  effect  upon  me,  that  in- 
oon^ently  I  slmik  away  from  my  own 
doQ^  and  did  as  (desiied.  But  not  without 
sundry  twines  of  impotent  rebellion 
against  the  mild  effrontenr  of  this  unao- 
oountable  scrivener.  Indeed,  it  was  his 
wonderful  mildness  chiefly,  which  not 
only  disarmed  me,  but  unmanned  me,  as 
it  were.  For  I  consider  that  one,  for  the 
time,  is  a  sort  of  unmanned  when  he 
tranquilly  permits  his  hired  derk  to  dio- 
tate  to  him,  and  order  him  away  ftvmhis 
own  premises.  Furthermore,  I  was  full 
of  uneasiness  as  to  what'  Bartleby  could 
possibly  be  doing  in  my  office  in  his  shhrt 
sleeves,  and  in  an  otherwise  dismantled 
condition  of  a  Sunday  morning.  Was 
any  thing  amiss  going  on?  Nay,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment  that  Bartleby 
was  an  immoral  person.  But  what  could 
he  be  doing  there? — copying?  Nay 
again,  whatever  might  be  his  eccentridties, 
Bartleby  vras  an  eminentl  v  decorous  per- 
son. He  would  be  the  last  man  to  sit 
down  to  his  desk  in  any  state  approadi- 
ing  to  nudity.  Besides,  it  was  Sunday ; 
and  there  was  something  about  Bartleby 
that  forbade  the  supposition  that  he  woula 
by  any  secular  occupation  violate  the 
proprieties  of  the  day. 

Neverthdess,  my  mind  was  not  pad- 
fied ;  and  full  of  a  restless  curiosity,  at 
last  I  returned  to  the  door.  Without 
hindrance  I  inserted  my  key,  opened  it, 
and  entered.  Bartleby  was  not  to  be 
seen.  I  looked  round  anxiously,  peeped 
behind  his  screen ;  but  it  was  very  plain 
that  he  was  gone.  Upon  more  closely 
examining  the  place,  I  surmised  that  for 
an  indefinite  period  Bartleby  must  have 
ate,  dressed^  and  slept  in  my  office,  and 
that  too  without  plate,  mirror,  or  bed. 
The  cushioned  seat  of  a  ricketty  old  so& 
in  one  comer  bore  the  faint  impress  of  a 
lean,  redining  form.    Rolled  away  under 
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hiB  desk,  I  found  a  blanket ;  under  the 
empty  grate,  a  blackmg  box  and  brash; 
on  a  chair,  a  tin  basin,  with  soap  and  a 
ragged  towel;  in  a  newspaper  a  fbw 
enimbs  of  ginger-nnts  and  a  morsel  of 
cheese.  Yes,  thought  I,  it  is  eyident 
enough  that  Bartlebf  has  been  mskine 
his  home  here,  keeping  bachelor's  hall 
ill  by  himsel£  bnm^istely  then  the 
thought  came  sweeping  across  me,  What 
miserable  friendlessness  and  loneliness  are 
here  reyealed !  EKs  poyerty  is  great;  but 
his  solitude,  how  horrible !  Think  of  it 
Of  a  Sunday,  Wall-street  is  deserted  as 
Petra ;  and  eyenr  night  of  eyery  day  it  is 
an  emptiness.  This  building  too,  which 
of  week-days  hums  with  industiy  and 
life,  at  nightfall  edioes  with  sheer  ya- 
oancy,  and  all  through  Sunday  is  forlorn. 
And  here  Bartleby  makes  his  home ;  sole 

rtator  of  a  solitude  which  he  has  seen 
populous — a  sort  of  innocent  and 
transformed  Marius  brooding  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage ! 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  feeling 
of^  oyQrpowering  stinging  melancholy 
seized  me.  Before,  I  mid  neyer  experi- 
enced aught  but  a  not-unpleasing  sadness. 
The  bond  of  a  common  humanity  now 
drew  me  irresistibly  to  gloom.  A  frater- 
nal melancholy  1  For  lK»th  I  and  Bartle- 
by were  sons  of  Adam.  I  remembered 
the  bright  silks  and  sparkling  laces  I 
had  seen  that  day,  in  gala  trim,  swan-like 
sailing  down  the  Mississippi  of  Broadway ; 
and  I  contrasted  them  with  the  palfid 
copyist,  and  thon^t  to  myself  Ah,  hap- 
piness courts  the  li^ht,  so  we  deem  the 
world  is  gay ;  but  miseiy  hides  aloo^  so 
we  deem  that  misery  there  is  none. 
These  sadfimcyings — diimeras,  doubtless, 
of  a  sick  and  silly  brain — led  on  to  other 
and  more  special  thoughts,  concerning 
the  eocentriaties  of  BarUeby.  Presenti- 
ments of  strange  discoyeries  hoyered 
round  me.  The  scriyener's  pale  form  ap- 
peared to  me  laid  out,  among  nncarii^g 
strangers,  in  its  shiyering  wincQng  sheet. 

Suddenly  I  was  attracted  by  Bifftleby's 
dosed  desk,  the  key  in  open  sight  left  in 
the  lock. 

I  mean  no  misdiieij  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion of  no  heartless  curiosity,  thought  I ; 
besides,  the  desk  is  mine,  and  its  contents 
too,  so  1  will  make  boldf  to  look  within. 
Eyery  thing  was  methodically  arranged, 
the  papers  smoothly  placed.  The  pigeon 
holes  were  deep,  and  remoyinj;  the  files 
of  documents,  I  gproped  into  their  recesses. 
Presently  I  felt  something  there,  and 
drageed  it  out  It  was  an  old  bandanna 
haodkerchie^  heayy  and  knotted.  I 
opened  it  amd  saw  it  was  a  sayings' 

I  now  recalled  all  the  quiet  mysteries 


which  I  had  noted  in  the  man.  Iremem- 
bered  that  he  neyer  spoke  but  to  answer; 
that  though  at  interyals  he  had  consider- 
able time  to  himself  yet  I  had  neyer  seen 
him  reading — ^no^  not  eyen  a  newspaper ; 
that  for  long  periods  he  would  stand 
looking  out,  at  his  pale  window  behind 
the  screen,  upon  the  dead  brick  widl ;  I 
was  quite  sure  he  neyer  yisited  any  re- 
fectoiT  or  eating  house;  while  his  pale 
face  clearly  indicated  that  he  neyer  drank 
beer  like  Turkey,  or  tea  and  coffee  eyen, 
like  other  men ;  that  he  neyer  went  any 
where  in  particular  that  I  could  leam ; 
neyer  went  out  for  a  walk,  unless  indeed 
that  was  the  case  at  present ;  that  he  had 
declined  telling  who  he  was,  or  whence  he 
came,  or  whether  he  had  any  relatiyes  in 
the  world ;  that  thou^  so  thin  and  pal^ 
he  neyer  complained  of  ill  health.  Ana 
more  than  all,  I  remembered  a  certain  un- 
conscious air  of  pallid— how  shall  I  ctH 
it?— of  pallid  hanghtiness,  say,  or  rather 
an  austere  reserye  about  mm,  whidi  had 
positiyely  awed  me  into  my  tame  compli* 
ance  with  his  eocentridti^  when  I  had 
feared  to  ask  him  to  do  the  slightest  in- 
cidental thing  for  me^  even  thou^  I  mij^ 
know,  from  his  loog-conttnued  motioii- 
lessneBs,  that  bdiind  his  screen  he  must 
be  standing  in  one  of  those  dead-wall 
reyeries  of  his. 

Reyolying  all  these  things^  and  coupling 
them  with  the  recently  discoyered  fact 
that  he  made  my  office  his  constant  abid- 
ing place  and  home,  and  not  forgetful  of 
his  morbid  moodiness ;  reyolying  all  these 
things,  a  prudential  feeling  began  to  steal 
oyer  me.  My  first  emotions  had  been 
those  of  pure  melancholy  and  sincca«si 
pity ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  the  for- 
lomness  of  Bartleby  grew  and  grew  to 
my  imagination,  did  thiU  same  melandidy 
merge  into  fear,  that  pity  into  r^ulsion. 
So  true  it  is,  and  so  ternble  too,  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  thought  or  si^t  of 
misery  enlists  our  best  affectuMis ;  but,  in 
certain  special  cases,  beyond  that  point  it 
does  not.  They  err  who  would  assert 
that  inyariably  this  is  owing  to  the  in- 
herent selfishness  of  the  human  heart 
It  rather  proceeds  finom  a  certain  hope- 
lessness of remedyingexcessiye  and  oi^ganic 
ilL  To  a  sensitiye  being,  pity  is  not  sel- 
dom nain.  And  when  at  last  it  is  per- 
oetyed  that  such  pity  cannot  lead  to 
effectual  succor,  commcm  sense  luds  the 
soul  be  rid  of  it  YThat  I  saw  that  morn- 
ing persuaded  me  that  the  scriyener  was 
the  yictim  of  innate  and  incurable  dis- 
order. I  might  giye  alms  to  his  body; 
but  his  body  did  not  pain  him ;  it  was 
his  soul  that  su^red,  and  his  soullcould 
not  reach. 

I  did  not  aooompliab  the  pnxpose  of 
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ffoiiig  to  Trinity  Ohuroh  that  morntoff. 
Somehow,  the  tnings  I  had  seen  disquali- 
fied me  ror  the  time  firom  church-goinff. 
I  walked  homeward,  thinking  whail 
would  do  with  Bartlebj.  Fini^y,  I  re- 
solved upon  this ; — I  would  put  oertaan 
calm  questions  to  him  the  nesct  morning, 
touching  his  histoiy,  Ac.,  and  if  he  de- 
clined to  answer  them  openly  and  unre- 
servedly (and  I  supposed  he  would  prefer 
not),  then  to  give  nim  a  twenty  dollar 
bill  over  and  above  whatever  I  nught  owe 
him,  and  tell  him  bis  services  were  no 
longer  required ;  but  that  if  in  any  other 
way  I  could  assist  him,  I  would  be  hi^py 
to  do  so,  especially  if  he  desired  to  return 
to  his  native  place,  wherever  that  might 
be,  I  would  willin^y  help  to  defray  the 
expenses.  Moreover,  if^  after  reaching 
home,  he  found  himself  at  any  time  in 
want  of  aid,  a  letter  firom  him  would  be 
sure  of  a  reply. 

The  next  morning  came. 

**  Bartleby,"  said  I,  gently  calling  to 
him  behind  ms  screen. 

No  reply. 

^'Bartieby."  said  I,  in  a  still  gentler 
tone,  ''come  nere;  I  am  not  goine  to  ask 
you  to  do  any  thing  you  would  prefer 
not  to  do— -I  simply  wish  to  speak  to 
you." 

Upon  this  he  noiselesdy  slid  into  view. 

"WiU  you  tell  me,  Mrtleby,  where 
you  were  Dom?" 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

"Will  you  tell  me  any  thing  about 
yourself?" 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to." 

"But  what  reasonable  objection  can 
you  have  to  speak  to  me  ?  I  roel  firiendly 
towards  you." 

He  did  not  look  at  me  while  I  spokei 
but  kept  his  glance  fixed  upon  m^  bust 
of  Cicero,  which  as  I  then  sat,  was  dn«ctly 
behind  me,  some  six  inches  above  my 
head. 

"What  is  your  answer,  Bartleby?" 
said  I,  afi»r  waiting  a  considerable  time 
for  a  reply,  during  which  his  countenance 
remained  immovable,  only  there  was  the 
faintest  conceivable  tremor  of  the  white 
attenuated  mouth. 

"  At  present  I  prefer  to  give  no  answer," 
he  said,  and  retired  into  lus  hermitage. 

It  was  rather  weak  in  me  I  confess, 
but  his  manner  on  this  occasion  nettlea 
me.  Not  only  did  there  seem  to  lurk  in 
it  a  certain  caun  disdain,  but  his  perverse- 
ness  seemed  ungratefiii,  considering  tiie 
undeniable  oood  usage  and  indulgence  he 
had  received  fix>m  me. 

Again  I  sat  ruminating  what  I  should 
do.  Mortified  aa  I  was  at  his  behavior, 
and  resolved  as  I  had  been  to  dismiss  him 
when  I  entered  my  office^  nevertheleas  I 


strangely  felt  something  saperstitioaa 
knocQng  at  my  heart,  and  forludding  nw 
to  carry  out  my  purpose,  and  denouncing 
me  for  a  villain  if  I  dared  to  breathe  odb 
bitter  word  against  this  forlomest  of 
mankind.  At  last,  familiarly  drawii^ 
my  chair  behind  his  screen,  I  sat  dowm 
and  said:  "Bartlebj^  never  mind  thes 
about  revealing  your  history ;  but  let 


entreat  you,  as  a  friend,  to  comply  as  flur 
as  may  be  with  the  usages  of  this  office. 
Say  now  you  will  help  to  examine 
papers  to-morrow  or  next  day :  in  short 
say  now  that  in  a  day  or  two  you  will 
b€«in  to  be  a  little  reasonable : — say  sol 
Bartieby." 

"  At  present  I  would  prefer  not  to  he 
a  little  reasonable,"  was  his  mildly  t»r 
daverous  reply. 

Just  then  the  foldin^^4oor8  opened,  aui 
Nippers  approached.  He  seemed  suffer- 
ing from  an  unusually  bad  night's  rest, 
induced  by  severer  indigestion  than  com- 
mon. He  overheard  those  final  words  of 
Bartleby. 

"  Prefer  not,  eh  ?  "  gritted  Nippers- 
"Pd  prefer  him.  if  I  were  you,  sir"  ad- 
dressing me — "Pd  ore/ermm;  Pd  give 
him  preferences,  tfie  stubborn  miSel 
What  is  it  sir,  pray,  that  he  prefers  not 
to  do  now?" 

Bartleby  moved  not  a  limb. 

"  Mr.  J^fippers."  said  I,  "  Pd  prefer  that 
you  would  withdraw  for  the  present" 

Somehow,  of  late  I  had  got  into  the 
vray  of  involuntarily  usins  this  word 
"prefer"  upon  all  sorts  of  not  exactly 
suitable  occasions.  And  I  trembled  to 
think  that  my  contact  with  the  scnvenor 
had  already  and  seriously  aflfected  me  in 
a  mental  way.  And  what  further  and 
deeper  aberra^n  might  it  not  yet  pro- 
duce ?  This  apprehension  had  not  been 
without  efficacy  in  determining  me  te 
summary  means. 

As  JNippers,  looking  very  sour  and 
sulky,  was  departing,  TurKey  blandly 
and  deferentially  approached. 

^^  With  subnussioiij  sir,"  said  he,  "yee^ 
terday  I  was  thinkmg  about  Bartleby 
here,  and  I  think  that  if  he  would  but 
prefer  to  take  a  quart  of  good  ale  every 
day,  it  would  do  much  towards  mending 
him.  and  enabling  him  to  assist  in  examin- 
inff  nis  papers." 

"  So  you  have  got  the  word  too,"  said 
I,  slightly  excited. 

"With  submission,  what  word,  sir," 
asked  Turkey,  respectftdly  crowding  hin»- 
self  into  the  contracted  space  behind  the 
screen,  and  by  so  doing,  making  me  jostle 
th§  scrivener.    "  What  word,  sur? " 

"  I  would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  here,** 
said  Bartleby,  as  if  offended  at  beiQg 
mobbed  in  his  prirw^. 
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'TAo/'t  the  word,  Turkey,"  seid  I— 
"^that'B  it." 

"  Oh,  j^r^^  ?  oh  Tee — queer  word,  I 
aerer  use  *it  myselt.  But  but,  as  I  wae 
H^ing,  if  he  would  but  prerer — ^" 

"^nirkey,"  interrupted  I,  ^you  will 
pleeae  withar»w." 

"  Oh  oerteinly,  sir,  if  you  prefer  that  I 
aboi^dd." 

Ab  be  opened  the  folding-door  to  retirei 
Nippers  at  his  desk  caught  a  glimpse  oi 
me,  and  asked  whether  1  would  prefer  to 
have  a  certain  p^»er  copied  on  blue  paper 
or  white.  Hedidnotintheleastrogiushly 
accent  the  ?rord  prefer.  It  was  plain 
that  it  inYoluntarily  rolled  from  his  tongue. 
I  tboug^t  to  myself  surely  I  must  get 
rid  of  a  demented  mftn,  wIk)  already  bu 
in  some  degree  turned  the  tongues,  if 
not  the  heaos  of  myself  and  derks.  But 
I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  break  the 
dismission  at  onoe. 

The  next  day  I  notioed  that  Bartleby 
did  nothing  but  stand  at  his  window  in 
his  dead-will  reyerj.  Upon  asking  him 
why  he  did  not  wnte,  he  said  that  he  had 
decided  upon  doing  no  more  writing. 

''Why,  how  now?  what  next?"  ex- 
daimedL  ''do  no  more  writing?" 

"  No  more." 

"And  what  is  the  reason  ?  " 

"  Do  jrou  not  see  the  reason  for  your- 
self" he  indifferently  replied. 

1  looked  steadfikstly  at  him,  and  jper- 
odyed  that  his  eyes  looked  dull  and  glued. 
Instantly  it  occurred  to  me,  that  his  un* 
ezampled  diligence  in  copying  by  )us  dhn 
window  for  Sie  first  few  weeks  of  his 
stay  with  me  might  haye  temporarily  im- 
paired his  yision. 

I  was  touched.  I  said  something  in 
condolence  with  him.  I  hinted  that  of 
oonrse  he  did  wisely  in  abstaining  frtMn 
writing  for  a  while;  and  urged  him  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  of  taking  whole- 
some exercise  m  the  open  air.  This,  how- 
over,  he  did  not  do.  A  few  days  after 
this,  my  other  clerks  being  abs^t,  and 
being  in  a  great  hnriy  to  dispatch  certain 
letto^  by  the  mail,  I  thought  that,  hay- 
ing nothmg  else  earthly  to  do,  Bartleby 
would  surdy  be  less  inflexible  than  usual, 
and  canr  these  letters  to  the  post-ofBoe. 
But  he  blankly  declined.  So,  much  to 
my  inoonyenience,  I  went  myseUl 

Still  added  days  went  by.  Whether 
Bartleby's  ef es  improyed  or  not,  I  could 
not  say.  To  all  appearance,  I  thought 
they  did.  But  when  I  asked  him  if  they 
did,  he  youchsafed  no  answer.  At  all 
eyents,  he  would  do  no  copying.  At  last, 
in  reply  to  my  urgings,  he  informed  me 
that  ne  had  permanently  giyen  up  copy- 
ing. 

"  What ! "  exdaimedl ;  " suppose yonr 


eyes  should  get  entirely  well— better  than 
eyer  before — would  you  not  copy  then  ?  " 

"  I  haye  ^iyen  up  copying,"  he  answered, 
and  sUd  aside. 

He  remained  as  eyer,  a  fixture  in  my 
chamber.  Nay — ^if  that  were  possible— 
he  became  still  more  of  a  fixture  than 
before.  What  was  to  be  done?  He 
would  do  nothing  in  the  office:  iHiy 
should  he  stay  there  ?  In  plain  fact,  he 
had  now  become  a  millstone  to  me,  not 
only  useless  as  a  necklaoe,  but  affiictiys 
to  bear.  Yet  I  was  sorry  for  him.  I 
speak  less  than  truth  wl^  I  say  thai^ 
on  his  own  account,  he  occasioned  me  un- 
easiness. If  he  would  but  haye  named  a 
single  relatiye  or  friend,  I  would  instantly 
haye  written,  and  urged  their  taking  tlie 
poor  fellow  away  to  some  conyenient  re- 
treat. But  he  seemed  alone,  abeoluteiy 
alone  in  the  uniyerse.  A  bit  of  wreck  in 
the  mid  Atlantic.  At  length,  necessi&s 
connected  with  my  business  tyranniEed 
oyer  all  other  considerations.  Deoently 
as  I  could.  I  told  Bartlebj  that  in  six 
days'  time  ne  must  unconditionally  leaye 
the  office.  I  warned  him  to  take  mea- 
sures, in  the  interyal,  for  procuring  some 
other  abode.  I  offered  to  assist  him  in 
this  endeayor,  if  he  himself  would  but 
take  the  first  step  towao^  a  remoyaL 
"  And  when  you  finally  quit  me,  Bartle- 
by," added  I^  "  I  shall  see  that  ^ou  go 
not  away  entirely  unproyided.  Six  days 
from  this  hour,  remember." 

At  the  expu^tion  of  that  period,  I 
peeped  behind  the  screen,  and  lo !  Bar- 
tleby was  there. 

I  buttoned  up  my  coat,  balanced  my- 
self; adyanced  slowly  towards  him, 
touched  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "The 
time  has  come ;  you  must  <}uit  this  place ; 
I  am  sorry  for  you ;  here  is  money ;  but 
you  must  go." 

"I  would  prefer  not,"  he  replied,  with 
his  back  still  towards  me. 

"  You  musV^ 

He  remained  silent. 

Now  I  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
this  man's  common  honesty.  He  had 
frequently  restored  to  me  sixpences  and 
shillings  carelessly  dropped  upon  the 
floor,  for  I  am  apt  to  be  yery  reckless  in 
such  shirt-button  affairs.  The  proceed- 
ing then  which  followed  will  not  be 
deemed  extraordinaiy. 

"  Bartleby,"  said  I,  "  I  owe  you  twelve 
dollars  on  account ;  here  are  thirty-two ; 
the  odd  twenty  are  yours. — Will  you 
take  it  ?  "  and  1  handed  the  bills  towards 
him. 

But  he  made  no  motion. 

"  I  will  leave  them  here  then,"  putting 
them  under  a  weight  on  the  table.  Then 
taking  my  hat  and  cane  and  going  to  the 
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door  I  tranqiiilly  Earned   and  added —  ing  to  and  fro  acroas  the  uaitmeiat)  wrk- 

**  After  you  naye  removed  ^yonr  thin^  ing  ont  yehement  commands  for  BarUeby 

from  theae   offices,  Bartleby^  you  will  to  bundle  himself  off  with  his  bemrfy 

of  eourae   lodk  the   door — smce   eyeiy  traps.    Nothing  of  the  kind.     Wiuiout 
one  is  now  gone  for  the  day  but  you — and  .  loudly  bidding  Bartleby  depart — as  ab 

k  you  please^  slip  your  iey  underneath  inferior  genius  might  nave  done — ^I  tuh 

the  ma^  so  that  I  may  have  it  in  the  iumed  the  ground  that  depart  he  must : 

morning.    I  shall  not  see  you  agam ;  so  and  upon  that  assumption  built  all  I  had 

good-bye  to  you.   If  hereafter  in  your  new  to  say.     The  more  I  thought  over  my 

place  of  abode  I  eaa  be  of  any  service  procedure,  the  more  I  was  chi^rmed  wHh 


to  you,  do  not  fiul  to  advise  me  by  letter,  it     Nevertheless,  next   morning,  upon 

Good-bye^  Bartleby,  and  fare  you  well."  awakening,  I  had  m^  doubts, — ^I  hM  soma- 

But  he  answered  not  a  wora ;  like  the  how  slept  off  the  mmes  of  vanity.    One 

last  column  of  some  mined  temple,  he  re-  of  the  coolest  and  wisest  hours  a  manhaa^ 

mMned  standing  mute  and  solitary  in  the  is  just  after  he  awakes  in  the  morning. 

middle  of  the  otherwise  deseorted  room.  My  procedure  seemed  as  sagacious  m 

As  I  walked  home  in  a  pensive  mood,  ever, — but  only  in  theory.   How  it  would 
my  vanity  got  the  better  of  my  inty.    I  ,  prove  in  practice — there  was  the  rub.    ft 

oouldnot  but  highly  plume  myself  on  my  was  truly  a  beautiful  thought  to  hava 

masterly  management  in  getting  rid  of  assumed  JBartfoby's  departure ;  but,  after 

Bartleby.    Masterly  I  call  it,  and  such  it  aU,  that  assumption  was  simply  my  own, 

must  appear  to  any  dispasnonate  thinker,  and  none  of  Bartleby's.    The  great  point 

The  beauty   of  mv  procedure   seemed  was,  not  whether  I  had  assumed  that  he 

to  consist  in  its  periect  quietness.    There  would  quit  me,  but  whether  he  would 

was  no  vulgar  bullying,  no  bravado  of  prefer  so  to  do.    He  was  more  a  man  of 

any  sort^  no  choleric  hectoring,  and  strid-  preferences  than  assumptions. 

CTo  b«  eontlnned.) 


INSOBIPTION  FOB  THE  BACK   OF  A  BANK-NOTE. 

Ctftkv  yhp  hfbpAviueaf  olop  ipyvpos 

BopkoeUi, 
I. 

BANK-note — foul  note  I  Indnstr^s  curse ; 
Ghost  of  coin,  that  mocks  at  toil ; 
Pictured  wealth,  that  chance  may  spoil, 
Rogues  may  stamp,  and  handling  soil ; 
Spider,  weaving  crodit's  coil ; 
Bank-note — ^foulnote!  touch  not  my  purse ! 

II. 

Bank-note — ^blest  note  I  Trade's  healthy  nurse : 

Key  to  stores  of  treasured  gold ; 

Making  timid  business  bold, 

Brinsing  both  to  young  and  old 

All  uiat  home  and  heart  can  hold ; 
Bank-note — blest  note !  Come  to  my  purse  I 

III. 

Bank-note — curst  note  I  Emblem  of  evil; 

Seed  of  henbane  to  love's  life ; 

Spur  of  hate  and  deadly  strife ; 

Rust  of  ties  'twizt  man  and  wife ; 

Whetstone  of  the  bandit's  knife : 
Bank-note— curst  note  I  Go  to  the  devil  I 

iv. 

Bank-note — sweet  note !  Emblem  of  power ; 

Giving  youthful  charms  to  age ; 

Making  fools  seem  strangely  sage ; 

Winning,  despite  critic's  rage, 

Puffis  ana  glory  by  the  page ; 
Bank-notes — sweet  notes  f  Come  in  a  shower ! 
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CHARAOTSBS  IN  BLEAK  HOUSE. 


THE  Mithor  of  Bleak  House  is  now 
A  about  the  age  ofthe  author  of  Wayerley 
when  the  appearance  of  that  literary  mar- 
f«l  took  the  reading  world  b j  surprise ; 
and  he  has  still  the  time  before  him  to 
make  new  conquests  in  literature,  as  the 
Qorthem  magician  did  when  he  quitted 
T0nw  and  bait  his  pliant  genius  to  ro- 
■umoes  in  prose.  The  thing  which  Dickens 
has  yet  to  do,  is  to  write  a  good  story. 
Hitherto  he  has  attained  his  brilliant  sue- 
enses  by  the  production  of  novels,  which 
hkie  lacked  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
that  species  of  literary  manufiM;ture.  Yet. 
ni  ^te  of  this  great  defect,  he  has  achieTea 
m  success  in  comparison  with  which  eyen 
Soott's  was  almost  a  fitilure.  Until  the 
appearance  of  Unde  Tom,  Dickens'  writ- 
Btts  were  the  only  books  that  could  be 
and  to  haye  been  really  published. 
Doubtless  something  of  his  success  must 
be  attributed  to  the  improyed  machinery 
of  publishing,  but  much  more  to  the  popu- 
lar character  of  his  productions.  We 
hardly  feel  warrantad  in  thinking  that 
the  author  of  Pickwick  lacks  the  talent 
of  construction,  for  it  may  be,  that  finding 
be  could  accomplish  his  aims  by  a  much 
easier  and  dieaper  process,  he  has  neyer 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to 
eonstruct  a  regular  ei»c  He  has  found 
the  public  greiddy  enough  to  take  his 
KDgle  characters,  and  has  not  attempted 
to  add  to  their  yalue  by  weaving  them 
together  in  a  plot  As  a  delineator  of 
persons,  and  the  creator  of  distinct  types 
of  humanity,  he  stands  second  only  to 
£Diakspeare ;  while,  in  fertility  of  inyen- 
tkm,  he  is  fi^y  the  equal  of  the  great  poet 
of  humanity.  If  he  has  given  us  none  of 
the  grander  forms  of  human  passion,  none 
of  the  Othellos,  Hamlets  and  Lady  Mao- 
beths,  he  has  created  a  vastly  greater 
multitude  of  the  baser  order  thui  the 
gnat  dramatist 

Dickens  has  never  advanced  from  his 
first  starting  point,  as  a  literary  artist 
He  oonmienoiMi  as  a  sketcher  of  character, 
and  has  been  content  to  continue  on  m 
the  same  line,  as  he  well  might ;  for  his 
first  success  was  so  brilliimt,  that  he 
mkht  be  forgiven  for  not  running  the  risk 
of  nilure^  by  departingfrom  lusspecialitie. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  first  serial 
work,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
story,  should  have  proved  to  be  more  of 
one  than  any  ci  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions, in  which  he  aimed  at  a  plot  Pick- 
wide  insensibly  ran  into  a  tale  before  the 
author  seemed  aware  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing, and  the  winding  up  and  disposal  of 
the  diaracten  at  the  endyis  more  natural 


in  that  outburst  of  yoothfbl  |enia8,  than 
in  any  of  his  productions  which  succeed- 
ed it  We  have  heard  man^  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Pickwick  com- 
plain that  his  after  stories  were  fiulures ; 
but  either  of  his  works,  we  imagine,  would 
have  created  as  great  a  sensation  as  that 
if  it  had  been  ms  first ;  and  we  believe 
that  even  Bl^dc  House  would  have  been 
haQed  as  a  greater  marvel,  if  his  previous 
ereations  had  not  blunted  the  keen  edge 
of  enjoyment,  which  that  prodigious  reper- 
tory of  character  would  have  gratified. 
But,  such  has  been  the  prodigal  affluence 
of  his  genius  in  scattering  his  characters^ 
that  we  take  up  a  new  number  of  one  <» 
his  stories,  and  feel  ourselves  wronged  if 
we  do  not  find  half  a  dosen  or  more  of 
new  people,  whose  names  and  character- 
istics we  can  no  more  forget  than  we  can 
those  of  our  own -schoolfellows,  or  the 
members  of  our  own  household.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  so  rare  in  literature  as 
the  creation  of  a  new  character ;  from  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  to  Fielding,  there 
were  not  htdf  a  dozen  added  to  the  realm 
of  fiction,  and  among  these  few,  Addison's 
Knight  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  dis- 
tinct presence  of  ite  own.  The  forty-nine 
acted  plays  of  Dryden  did  not  all  contain 
a  single  character  that  the  worid  now 
remembers.  Fidding  made  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  populousness  of 
the  world  of  fiction,  and  smce  his  time 
there  have  been  many  more  added ;  but 
the  creations  of  Dickens  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  aU  the  authors  thai 
preceded  him,  horn,  the  days  of  Fielding 
and  Smollet,  put  together.  If  anyone 
thinks  we  make  an  eztravaflant  state- 
ment, let  him  make  a  list  of  the  familiar 
names  in  fiction,  and  oomparo  it  with  a 
list  of  those  which  he  can  cull  firom  the 
productions  of  Dickens.  The  only  contem- 
porary author  who  can  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  him,  as  a  creator  of 
character,  is  Thackeray,  who,  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  stories,  and  the  motive  of 
his  plots,  is  infinitdy  h»  superior.  But 
though  in  quality,  the  <maracters  of 
Tha(^eray  are  equal  to  tboee  of  Dickens, 
in  fertility  of  invention  he  cannot  rank 
with  his  great  rivaL  As  a  literary  artist 
we  are  inclined  to  rank  the  author  of 
Pendennis  above  the  author  of  Pickwick, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  production,  and  the 
fertility  of  invention,  that  the  superioritv 
of  Didcens  lies — the  ease  and  grace  with 
which  he  flings  his  characters  fit>m  his 
brilliant  pen  upon  the  wondering  multi- 
tude. The  characters  of  Thackeray  are 
gradually  developed  by  the  progress  of 
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his  nurataTe,  uid  we  never  know  them 
thoroughly  untU  he  dismisses  them  in  the 
Iftst  chapter.  They  are  mdually  formed, 
as  a  portrait  painter  produces  the  likeness 
of  his  sitter,  first  the  outline  of  the  faoB, 
and  then  the  protrait  grows  by  touching, 
scnmbline  and  glazing,  until  the  perfect^ 
image  is  nrmly  and  brilliantly  depicted  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  They  make  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  plot,  and  are  so  na- 
turally eyolved  out  of  the  events  narrated, 
that  they  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tale 
are  alike  and  inseparable.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  characters  of  DicKens; 
they  are  in  his  stories,  but  not  necessary 
parts  of  them ;  the  denouements  of  his 
plots,  if  that  term  can  be  properly  used 
m  speaking  of  the  close  of  his  stories, 
might  be  very  different  without  doing 
any  violence  to  the  reader's  sense  of  jus- 
tice or  propriety.  In  reality,  none  of  his 
stories  has  a  catastrophe  that  satisfies  the 
reader.  The  tale  ends  because  it  is  the 
twentieth  number,  and  not  firom  neces- 
sity, as  Pendennis,  and  Vanity  Fair,  and 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Othello, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  end. 

If  the  process  of  development  in  Thack* 
eray  resembles  the  art  of  the  portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Dickens'  method  is  like  that 
of  Uie  daguerreotypist ;  he  strikes  out  at 
the  start  his  perfect  character,  and  spoils 
it  often^  as  the  daguerreotypist  does,  by 
attempting  to  color  it  afterwards.  Our 
first  sight  of  Dickens'  characters  makes 
us  per^tly  acquainted  with  them,  and 
we  can  know  nothing  more  about  them: 
they  are  shown  to  us  over  and  over  again ; 
but  always  the  same — wearing  the  same 
dothes,  using  the  same  phrases,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  appearance,  like  the 
actors  in  a  stage  tragedy,  who  wear  the 
same  rouge  and  the  same  robes  through 
ten  or  twenty  years  of  action.  It  is  this 
permanency  and  fixedness  of  character 
which  makes  it  neoessaiy  for  Dickens  to 
introduce  new  personages  continually  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  reader ;  and  it 
is  his  power  of  production  that  makes 
him  careless  of  the  conduct  and  consistency 
of  his  story.  Then  too,  such  are  the  at- 
tractive and  winning  gnces  of  his  style, 
that  he  can,  when  chiu*acter  and  incident 
&il  him.  always  secure  the  reader's  atten- 
tion by  mere  profuseness  of  riotous  rhe- 
toric, which  has  no  other  use  than  that  of 
diverting  his  reader.  There  are  pages 
and  pages -of  such  writing  in  Bleak  House, 
as  there  are  in  many  of  his  other  marvel- 
lous productions.  Marvellous  they  are. 
beyond  dispute,  for  it  is  a  wonderful 
power  that  enables  a  writer,  who  has 
nothing  new  to  tell  the  world,  whose 
style  has  lost  its  novelty,  if  not  its  charm, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  attention  of  the 


reading  world  through  twenty  months, 
while  he  is  doling  out  to  them,  every 
thirty  days,  bits  of  a  story^  which,  in  it- 
aelfj  has  hardly  any  intrinsic  interest 

In  Bleak  House,  Dickens  exhibits  his 
greatest  defects,  and  his  greatest  exoel- 
kncies,  as  a  novelist ;  in  none  of  his  works 
are  the  characters  more  strongly  marked, 
or  the  i^ot  more  loosely  and  inuiistically 
constructed.    One-half  of  the  personaj^es 
might  be  ruled  out  without  their  loss  bemg 
perceived,  for,  although  they  are  all  intro- 
duced with  a  flourish,  as  though  they  had 
an  important  part  to  perform,  yet  there 
would  be  no  halt  in  the  story  it  they  were 
dropped  by  the  way,  as  some  of  them  ace 
— Mr.  Boythom  and  his  canary,  for  in- 
stance— without  our  being  able  to  discover 
for  what  purpose  they  were  brought  out. 
Yet,  who  would  wish  not  to  have  known 
Mr.   Boythom?     We  constantly  meet 
people  in  society  who  in  no  manner  infla- 
ence  our  destiny,  whom  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  great  comfort  to  have  known.   And 
so  it  is  with  Mr.  Boy  thorn  and  his  canary, 
such  a  great,  honesty  healthy,  and  generooi 
nature,  rude  and  boisterous  as  his  manners 
are,  makes  one  more  reconciled  to  the 
Smallweeds  and  Tulkinghoms  that  cannot 
be  avoided.  And  Yolumnia  and  her  pooTi 
feeble  cousin,  all  of  whose  manhoop  has 
been  refined  out  of  him  by  generations  of 
gentlemanly   breeding,  until   the    mere 
effort  of  Sjpeaking  distinctly  is  too  much 
for  his  aristocratic  nature,  are  profitable 
people  to  know,  although  they  do  not 
help  on  the  story  an  inch,  but,  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  retard  it  by  their  inanities.    The 
debilitated  cousin,  is  an  enfeebled  oousm 
Feenix,  whose  acquaintance  we  first  made 
in  our  dealings  with  the  firm  of  Dombey 
&  Son ;  but  what  of  that?  is  not  Master 
Slender  a  step  down  from  Justice  Shallow, 
and  Master  Silence  going  a  little  below 
his  cousin  Slender.     Yolumnia  is  always 
the  same,  like  the  rest  of  the  character^ 
and  every  time  we  encounter  her  it  is  like 
going  into  a  room  and  seeing  the  same 
portrait  simpering  to  us  out  of  its  gilded 
frame.    The  only  change  in  her  is  that 
she  grows  pinker  as  to  the  red  of  her  face, 
and  yellower  as  to  the  white. '  But,  we 
remember  Volqmnia  and  the  dilapidated 
cousin,  and  doubtless  we  take  a  mors 
sober  and  sensible  view  of  human  lifo 
from  having  made   their   aoouaintance. 
The  antithesis  to  this  high-bred  and  ami* 
able  spinster  is  that  fiery  creature,  the 
foreign  young  woman,  as  Mr.  Bucket 
calls  her,  who  acted  as  maid  to  Lady 
Dedlock,  and  was  guilty  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  shooting  Mr.  Tiilkinghom  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of accusmg  her  ladyshipof 
having  committed  that  foul  deed.    The 
histoiy  of  crime  affords  no  instance  of  se 
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ImiI  a  dead,  undertaken  for  ao  foal  a  {mr- 
pofle ;  and  the  provocation  m  this  instanoe 
was  nothine  more  than  a  dismuaal  from 
servioe.  The  character  of  Hortense  is 
well  sustained  throa^ut^  and  hef  final 
taking  off  is  altogether  one  of  the  moat 
powerfully  deseriM  and  dramatic  episodes 
m  the  hook ;  hut  snch  intensity  of  hatred 
as  she  exhibits  is  unnatural ;  for  sudi  a 
nature  as  that  of  Hortense  would  destroy 
itself  in  its  infiuicy.  Mr.  Budcet  of  tiM 
DetectiTe  fills  a  rery  large  space  in  Bleak 
House,  and  is  one  of  the  best  characters 
in  it ;  he  is  a  higher  order  of  Sara  WeUer, 
and  we  hone  thep>  are  i^enty  of  orignials 
like  him  in  London,  for  most  valuable 
members  of  our  social  organizations  are 
the  Buckets.  He  is  hardly  better  than  a 
talking  watch-dog — a  creature  wiUiout 
nerves,  passions,  or  emotions — ^whose  sole 
ann  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  by  centring 
all  his  mind  upon  that,  does  it  so  perfectly 
thai  he  seems  to  act  fix>m  inspiration! 
But,  great  as  Mr.  Bucket  is,  in  himself^ 
and  grateful  as  we  are  to  the  author  for 
our  knowledge  of  him,  we  must  confess 
that  even  he  might  have  been  spared  from 
Bleak  House  without  deranging  the  story. 
He  seems  to  have  been  introduced  for  the 
0ole  puroose  of  arresting  Hortense,  and 
has  no  oirect  influence  upon  any  other 
person.  He  arrests  Gaptam  Oeorge.  to  be 
sure — noble,  burly,  vagabond,  nonest 
George,  whom  we  aJso  delight  in  knowing, 
and  he  plays  with  those  happy  duldren 
with  the  geogn^hical  names;  but  even 
he  and^ey,  imd  their  admirable  mother, 
and  Old  Lignum,  their  fether.  vdio  is  more 
of  a  soldier  than  any  of  the  military 
novelists  have  ever  drawn,  could  all  have 
heen  dispensed  with.  The  manner  of  Ufo  in 
the  femily  of  the  Bagnets  is  precisely  that 
of  the  Kenw^  and  it  is  in  this  humble 
phase  of  En^ish  society  where  Dickens 
appears  to  be  most  at  home,  and  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  His  happiest  hits  have  been  made 
in  such  descriptions,  and  it  was  in  describing 
soch  scenes  that  he  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  world  in  his  "  sketch- 
ie  ^  which  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Morning  ChromcU,  His  name  is  always 
I>idcens  when  he  steps  his  foot  upon  sudi 
heather,  which,  we  imagine,  must  have 
been  native  to  him.  The  Bagnets  are  a  good 
femily  to  know,  and  a  dinner  of  their  cus- 
tomary bacon  and  greens  would  be  pleas- 
anter  than  the  Waterloo  Banquet  at  Aps- 
ley  House.  But  the  whole  of  ttie  shooting 
gidleiy  connections  have  no  necessary  part 
to  perform  in  the  unravelljngof  the  mystery 
of  Bleak  House.  And  even  Bleak  House 
makes  but  a  secondary  figure  in  the  history 
compared  vrith  Ghesney  Wold,  whnh  is  a 
Ueak  enough  old  manskm.  and  whidi 
shonkl  have  fimnshed  the  titleof  the  stnry; 


— what  a  bore  of  a  house  it  was,  witii  its 
terrible  Ghost's  Walk,  and  its  damp  at- 
mosphere !  we  foUy  s^mpMithize  with  the 
debilitated  cousin  in  his  opinion  that  ^  such ' 
femal  old  jails  noueh  t'  sew  fler  up  frever." 
And  Lady  Dedlo(£ !  Such  an  incompre- 
hensible pieoi^  of  absurdity  could  not  be 
found  in  the  whole  series  of  Bulwerian 
and  Jameserian  romances.  She  has  not 
a  particle  of  veomanly  nature  in  her,  and, 
like  the  second  Mrs.  Dombey,  does  nothing 
but  put  on  airs  fitnn  beguming  to  end 
Her  death,  upon  whicii  the  author  has 
bestowed  such  elaborate  care,  is  not  half 
80  tragic  or  toudiing,  as  the  death  of  the 
brickmaker's  little  infent.  It  is  inmossible 
to  feel  a  sympathetic  regard  for  suchacrea- 
tnre  as  Lady  Dedlock,  who.  we  all  the  time 
see,  is  not  a  reality ;  and  then,  prominent 
as  the  author  makes  her,  she  is  altogether 
de  trop  whenever  she  is  introduced.  She 
is  a  beautiful,  well-bred,  haughty,  and 
fi»cinating  woman ;  who  deserts  her  ille- 
gitimate child,  turns  her  back  on  her  first 
M>ve,  leaves  her  onlv*  relative,  deceives  her 
husband ;  and,  at  tne  last  moment,  evinces 
the  nicest  sensibility,  the  most  tender  af 
feetion,  and  the  most  exquisite  conscious- 
ness (H  self-degradation.  The  moment 
that  Lady  Demode  attempts  to  do  any 
thing  but  look  beautiful  and  grand,  sfcie 
loses  her  individuality,  and  becomes  some- 
body else ;  in  short,  JLady  Dedlock  is  an 
utter  fiulure  as  a  piece  of  characterization. 
Not  much  mora  can  be  said  in  fevor  of 
her  husband.  Sir  Leieesto',  who  is  a  proud, 
vapid,  feeble  gentieman  all  the  way  through 
the  stor^,  stnving  for  nothing  but  to  keep 
up  his  imbecile  dignity,  vnien,  in  the 
dosing  chapter  he  becomes  a  gallant, 
tender-hearted,  and  noble  old  fellow, 
whom  one  cocud  not  help  venerating,  if 
nothing  had  been  known  of  his  previous 
character.  Perhaps  the  author  meant 
to  show  by  these  people  that  we  are  all 
human  alike  when  toudied  by  su£kring^ 
but  his  manner  ci  doing  it  is  not  suocess- 
fiil.  There  is  no  explanation  given  of  the 
unnatural  union  of  two  such  persons. 
How  could  a  man  like  Sir  Leicester, 
whose  sole  idea  was  the  dut^  imposed 
upon  him  of  preserving  the  femily  dignity^ 
and  to  whom  all  earmly  things  were  of 
no  account  compared  with  the  privileges 
of  his  order,  condescend  to  marry  a  woman 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing  whatever? 
His  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Roimcewell,  is  a 
good  substantial  portrait  of  an  important 
member  of  English  families,  and  her  pros- 
perous son,  the  sturdy  ironmonger,  is  ad- 
mirably presented,  although  he  does  no- 
thing m  particular  but  show  himaelf| 
as  a  foil  to  Sir  Leksester,  and  a  specimen 
of  his  dass.  /Harold  Skimpole,  when  he 
18  first  presented  to  us.  is  one  of  the  hap 
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|M8t  «MfttioBS  of  the  avlikor,  sad  yet,  co 
oommon  a  dimeter  in  real  life  that  emy 
body  GHud  at  onoe  they  knew  a  dozen  Skim* 
poles.  It  has  been  said,  too^  that  Dickens 
m  portraying  this  character  took  Leigh 
Hunt  for  his  model,  and  there  are  many 
points  in  Skimpole  to  warrant  such  a  sap- 
position  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  daguerreo* 
types  that  the  author  has  spoiled  by  pat- 
tmg  on  too  much  color,  after  the  portnut 
was  taken.  In  making  Skimpole  a  con- 
scious villain  he  entray  destroys  the 
consistency  and  truthfiilmss  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  Skimpole  ceases  to  be  the  type 
of  a  dass.  But  though  Skimpole  changes 
his  character,  he  keeps-up  his  phraseology 
to  the  last,  and  says  predsely  the  same 
things  at  the  close  that  he  did  at  the  be- 
ginning. Quite  as  worthless  a  rascal, 
and  yery  much  in  ihe  same  line,  yet  wholly 
different  in  style,  is  the  incomparable 
Tunreydrop,  whose  care  of  himself,  and 
remorseless  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  are  by  no  means  contradictory 
elements  of  character.  He  is  a  splendid 
satire  on  society,  and  it  was  a  most  happy 
idea  to  make  him  up  after  Lawrence's 
effeminate  portrait  of  George  the  Fourth. 
The  character  of  his  son,  the  Prince,  the 
simple-hearted,  tender,  dutifhl  and  faard- 
woncing  dancing-master  is  one  of  the  best 
diaracters  in  the  book,  and  Caddy  Jelly- 
by,  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  few  characters 
that  haye  grown  up  under  the  hands  of 
her  master.  Caddy  is  not  presented  to 
us  as  a  daguerreotype,  but  is  beautifully 
and  naturally  deyeloped  by  the  progress 
of  eyents.  Her  predous  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  the  same,  lootdng  off 
to  Borioboola  Gha,  and  looking  oyer  the 
immediate  objects  which  are  entitled  to 
her  attention  and  sympathy — a  perfect 
type  of  the  philanthropist  by  trade ; 
her  poor  neglected  husband  and  duldren 
are  all  happily  delineated,  even  to  little 
tweeny,  who  is  done  for  by  being  put  into 
the  Custom-House— a  remarkable  catas- 
tro|^e  for  a  hero  of  romance.  Many  haye 
be^  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  depict 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  by  inferior  artists,  but,  no 
sooner  does  the  hand  of  a  genuine  master 
attempt  to  sketch  her  than  she  stands 
out  before  the  world,  the  confessed  type 
of  the  dass  to  which  she  belongs.  Hence- 
forth Mrs.  Jellyby  is  to  be  as  real  a  cha- 
racter as  Semuramis  or  Clytemnestra. 
When  sham  philanthro|nsts  are  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Jellyby  in  her  slatternly 
dress  rises  instantly  in  our  memory.  But 
Mrs.  Jellyby  was  not  specially  needed  in 
Bleak  House,  she  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  suit  of 
Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce.  Is  either  was  Mr. 
Tulkinghom ;  and  this  Mr.  Tulkinehom, 
who  comes  to  his  death  so  neeiuessly, 


aoooD^lishing  nothing  thereby,  and  fiUhig 
80  largea  space  in  the  yolume,is  one  of  the 
non-successes  of  the  author.  He  is,  oddly 
enough,  introduced  for  the  purpose  c€ 
keeping  femily  secrets,  which  are  not  of 
any  importance  to  any  body,  and  wlnbh 
he  neyer  divulges,  but  seems  to  be  always 
on  the  point  <h  doing  something  tragical, 
but  never  does.  He  is  Uke  a  gloomy 
looking  dark  passage  in  a  building  that 
leads  nowhere,  and  pussies  you  to  guesS' 
what  it  was  intended  for.  The  other 
lawyers,  Carboy  and  Kenge,  and  their 
vulgar  derk.  Mr.  Guppy,  and  his  fest 
companion,  Mr.  JoUing,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  are  all  happily  and  strongly 
individualized.  Conversation  Kenge  is  a 
Bood  deal  of  a  humbug,  but  he  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  'Consistent  character, 
and  never  foists  himself  Poor  Joe,  down 
in  Tom-all-alone's,  has  already  become  a 
proverb.  We  read  the  deaths  of  a  good 
many  eminent  men^  without  an  emotion— 
the  newspapers  accustom  us  to  sudi  events^ 
but  we  cannot  withhold  a  tear  when  we 
read  the  death  of  poor  Joe,  and  when  he 
is  '^  moved  on"  for  the  last  time  we  too  are 
moved.  Tet  we  know  all  the  tame  that 
poor  Joe  is  an  unreal  phantom — a  mere 
shadowy  outline,  raised  by  a  few.  strokes 
of  a  steel  pen ;  yet  we  weep  over  him  and 
give  him  the  sympathies  which  we  with- 
hold from  the  real  Joes  we  encounter  in 
our  daily  walks. 

The  chief  personage  of  Bleak  House  is 
Esther  Summerson,  a  gentle,  loving,  true- 
hearted  and  womanly  creation ;  she  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  points  of  the  feminine 
character;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Guppy  should,  at  last,  entertain  so 
strong  an  affection  for  her.  It  was  a  re- 
deeming trait  in  that  gentleman's  charac- 
ter, and  we  like  him  for  it  But  nothing 
can  be  more  palpable  than  the  Strang 
contrast  between  the  diaracter  of  thia 
estimable  lady^  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  narrates  it  herself,  confessing  that 
she  never  was  good  for  any  thing,  that 
she  is  awkward  and  so  on,  and  then  going 
deliberately  to  work  to  draw  her  own 
portrait  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  aU 
the  time  perfectly  consdous,  too,  that  she 
was  doing  it.  Esther  is  a  perfect  charac- 
ter, and  naturally  developed,  with  the 
sole  exception  that  her  picture  of  herself 
is  an  unnatural  contrivance.  Her  portraits 
of  Richard  and  Ada  are  in  the  uniform 
manner  of  Dickens'  young  people,  but 
have  nothing  distinctive  about  them. 
Ridiard  is  intended  as  a  fordble  picture 
of  a  chancery  victim,  but  he  is,  in  fact,  a 
victim  only  to  his  own  weaknesses  and  want 
of  character.  Miss  Flite  is  much  more 
effective,  as  showing,  the  melancholy 
effect  or  long  deferred  hope,  and  disap- 
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pointed  ezpectaiionfl.  She  is  a  very  Rood 
oompftnion  to  Mr.  Dick  in  Gopperfield. 
Kro^  is  a  night-marish  character,  and 
his  goinR  off  by  spontaneoos  combustion, 
which  me  author  defends  so  stoutly  in 
the  face  of  science,  is  quite  the  unpleasant- 
est  thing  to  read  in  fiction.  Jarndyce  is  a 
good  old  fellow,  who  can  hardly  be  said 
to  represent  any  body  but  himself,  for 
such  pure  philanthropy,  easy  good  nature, 
and  good  sense,  are  not  often  found  united 
in  the  same  person.  Jamdyoe  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  history  of  Bleak  House, 
and,  as  the  proprietor  of  that  comfortable 
mansion,  he  should  perform  an  important 
part  in  the  drama  which  takes  its  name 
from  his  property,  but  he  might  be  spared 
from  the  scene  without  the  denouement 
bein^  changed  or  interrupted.  His  pro- 
position to  marry  Dame  Durden  is  very 
tenderly  and  delicately  managed ;  and  we 
would  recommend  it  as  an  example  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  any  softrhearted  old 
gentleman  who  may  haye  a  desire  to 
marry  his  housekeeper,  or  a  lady  much 
younger  than  himself.  Mr.  Vholesmust 
not  be  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
characters  of  Bleak  House,  a  ^nuine 
qtedmen  of  the  mean  nature  which  the 
practice  of  the  law,  when  the  practitioner 
IS  not  eminently  successful,  engenders, 
or  at  least  aggravates ;  the  henpecked  law 
stationer,  who  is  always  afraid  of  putting 
too  fine  a  point  on  things,  and  his  un- 
happy wife,  who  will  be  jealous  of  him 
whether  he  giye  her  cause  or  not,  are 
bold,  distinctly  drawn  individuals  whom 
we  ao  not  readily  forget,  and  their  epilep- 
tic servant  will  always  be  associated  with 
them  in  our  recollection.  And  Mr.  Chad- 
band,  incomparable  Mr.  Chadband,  how 
superior  he  is  to  the  Maworms  of  the 
sti^  and  all  other  attempts  to  delineate 
his  species.  He  will  for  ever  stand  as  the 
type  of  that  numerous  band  of  evange- 
lists whom  he  so  vividly  calls  to  mind. 
We  can  only  mention  Coavins,  who  makes 
us  respect  a  sheriff's  officer,  by  the  ho- 
nesty with  which  he  performs  his  unplea- 
sant task,  and  whom  we  cannot  but  love 
as  the  &ther  of  Charley,  the  brave,  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  child. 

These  are  not  all  the  characters ;  but 
what  a  catalogue  those  form  which  we 
have  named,  to  be  found  in  one  book. 
They  are  not  mere  names,  nor  lay  figures, 
but  distinct  and  striking  individuals,  who 
are  remembered  and  alluded  to  as  real 
personages  who  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  us  by  their  characteristics  of 
mind  and  manner. 

The  undeveloped  characters  in  Bleak 
House,  such  as  are  merely  alluded  to,  but 


who,  neverthekss,  immss  themsetres 
upon  our  memiMry,  like  Henry  Pimpernel, 
and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,  aU  haye 
histories  connected  with  their  names,  and 
awaken  curiosity  as  to  their  antecedents 
and  their  fikte.  We  should  like  to  know 
something  more  of  Mrs.  Pardiggles  and 
her  progen]^  for  instance ;  and  mat  aris- 
tocratic Welsh  lady  whose  son  marries 
Esther  Summerson.  There  has  been  great 
disi^pointment  felt  by  the  public,  at  not 
hearing  something  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Hortense,  for  she  was  hung,  of 
course,  and  it  was  so  much  in  the  author's 
vein,  tnat  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
resist  the  opportunity  of  spreading  him- 
self  in  that  direction.  But,  if  he  had  done 
so  he  could  not  have  compressed  the  story 
into  the  twenty  numbers  he  had  bargain- 
ed for.  And  what  became  of  Kicok's 
cat?  Was  Elite's  birds  we  have  a  most 
satisfactory  account  o^  but  the  destiny  of 
Krook's  cat,  like  that  of  Hortense,  is  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The 
aoological  characters  m  Dickens'  stories 
are  not  by  any  means  the  least  important 
of  his  personages;  they  play  a  distin- 
guished part,  create  an  mtmst  for  them 
selves,  and  live  in  the  animal  department 
of  the  literature  of  fiction,  with  the  Wood- 
en Horses,  Brazen  Bulls,  and  Qolden  Asses 
of  antiquity.  The  Raven  in  Bamaby 
Budge  18  as  sure  of  immortality  as  the 
Starlmg  of  Sterne,  or  the  Albatross  of 

Coleridge. 

The  ostensible  motive  in  Bleak  House 
was  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  we  are  continually  remind- 
ed by  hints  and  pointed  remarks  through 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  woric  that  the  dire 
catastrophe  of  the  history  of  Jamdyoe 
and  Jarndyce,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  narrative,  is  to  result  from  the  termi- 
nation of  that  great  suit  Yet,  after  all, 
nothing  comes  of  it,  and  our  horror  of  the 
iniquities  of  that  institution  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  raised,  .or  our  feelings 
excited  by  the  death  of  Richard  Carstone, 
of  a  fever,  which,  under  any  circurostanoes. 
must  have  terminated  his  worthless  life. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  catastrophe  at 
all,  at  the  close ;  the  climaxes  keep  oc- 
curring all  the  way  through ;  our  over- 
wrought expectations,  which  the  great 
writers  of  fiction  never  disi^point,  are  at 
last  dashed,  not  by  an  inadequate  revela- 
tion, but  by  a  most  provoking  break  id 
the  midst  of  a  sentence.  Perh^w  the 
author  meant  by  this  to  hint  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  up  the  broken  thread  of 
the  narration  again,  and  give  it  a  proper 
winding  up.    We  hope  he  did. 
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American. — Hours  of  Lift  and  other 
poems,  by  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  (G. 
H.  Whitney^  Providence),  is  the  title  of 
a  volume  of  poems  just  issued,  to  which 
we  call  the  especial  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. We  have  few  collections  of  Ameri- 
can verse  so  strongly  individual  as  this ; 
80  permeated  with  that  sincerity  which 
instantly  assures  the  reader  that  he  is  not 
eqjoying  the  distillation,  through  the  poet, 
of  another's  experience,  but  tastes,  at  first 
hand,  the  honey-dew  which  has  not 
fallen  upon  other  pages.  Such  fresh  and 
direct  inspiration  from  nature,  compelling 
the  singer  to  express  not  only  the  senti- 
ment inspired  by  the  landscape,  but  to 
describe  Uie  landscape  itseU^  with  a  suc- 
cess so  remarkable,  that  it  is  at  once  song 
and  picture — such  pure,  and  holy,  and 
feminine  feeling  for  all  the  changing  as- 
pects of  nature  and  the  year,  as  if  the 
singer's  heart  were  a  harp  so  delicate  that 
even  chasing  sun  and  shadow  swept  it 
into  musiCj  and  yet  a  feeling  entirely  un- 
tainted with  sentimentality — such  pro- 
feuud  and  solemnized  passion,  breathing 
through  every  word,  as  if  the  poet's  life 
were  consecrated  to  some  sublime  sorrow, 
which  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  '^  sancti- 
fied,"— ^such  affluence  of  extensive  and 
rare  cultivation—every  where  indicated 
and  nowhere  obtruded,  are  not  often  dis- 
covered in  any  volume  of  poems,  and  nev- 
er before  in  those  of  an  American  woman. 
They  are  stamped  through  and  through 
with  reality,  and  thev  have  a  subtle  and 
exquisite  melody  of  rhythm,  which  lingers 
long  upon  the  ear,  aiter  the  words  are 
read.  The  fine,  feminine  delicacv  of  the 
whole — a  delicacy  which  steeps  the  book 
like  an  atmosphere,  is  quite  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  poems  have,  also,  the  care- 
ful finish  of  the  conscientious  artist,  who 
knows  and  respects  the  value  of  his  work. 

We  should  infer  from  this  volume, 
which  is,  evidently^  the  musical  history 
of  the  poet's  experience,  that  the  author 
has  led  a  solitary,  studious,  contempla- 
tive life;  seeing  nature  with  her  own 
eyes,  and  feeling  it  with  her  ovm  heart,  and 
not  through  the  lore  of  which  she  is 
dearly  mistress ;  that  her  scholarship  is 
most  acute,  various,  and  profound,  witn  a 
love  of  the  higher  philosophy  and  specu- 
lation, which  leaves  a  mystic  aroma  in  her 
verse,  like  the  fraerance  of  Grecian  fiowers 
in  the  hone^  of  Hymettus ;  that  this 
musing,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  ecstatic 
lifh  had  been  crossed  by  some  bitterly  ac- 
tual experience, — that  kind  of  experience 
which,  as  Irving  says,  however  unfortu- 


nate to  the  individual,  is  invaluable  to  the 
poet ;  that  this  had  given  her  a  hold  upon 
the  reality  of  living,  had  sent  her  mind 
with  a  new  and  alarmed  and  eager  interest 
through  all  the  mazes  and  mysteries  of 
spiritual  research,  which  research  had  re- 
sulted in  a  sweet  and  simple  faith,  none 
the  less  sweet  because  sad^  none  the  less 
simple  because  decorated  with  the  trophies 
of  its  triumph.  This  is,  indeed,  the  sub- 
stance of  Uie  long  poem  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  volume,  which  strikes,  there- 
fore, the  key-note  of  the  music  that  follows 
— a  poem  whidi  is  well  prefaced  by  the  mot- 
to from  Dante.  For  the  name  of  the  bard 
who  describes  the  horrors  of  Ugolino's 
prison,  and  tells  the  sad  story  of  Francesca, 
sugeests,  of  itsdf^  the  austerity  and  the 
tenderness  of  every  deep,  individual  expe- 
rience. 

In  keen  observation  and  delicate  descrip- 
tion of  nature  Mrs.  Whitman  resembles 
Bryant ;  except  that  there  is  a  subtlety 
in  her  description  as  if  it  was  derived  less 
from  observation  of  the  spectacle,  and  more 
from  sjrmpathy  with  the  spirit.  Hence, 
her  landscape  painting  has  a  glow,  a  tone, 
that  we  do  not  so  deeply  recognize  in  the 
other  poet.  Hero  is  part  of  "  A  still  day 
in  Autumn."  The  italics,  of  course,  aro 
ours: 

**  I  love  to  wander  throng  the  woodlaade  hxmry. 
In  the  soft  gloom  of  an  aatiunnal  day, 
When  Bumnvsr  gathen  np  her  robes  of  glory, 
And,  like  a  draam  of  b«iaty,  glides  away. 

**How  throogfa  eaoh  loved,  Ihmlllar  path  she  lingerie 

Seranely  amilhig  thro*  the  ffolden  mist, 
TifMng  we  wild  grap^  wUH  her  dewyJinQert, 
Till  the  cool  rnneroM  turns  to  cmuthy«t. 


*  Warm  lights  are  on  the  deepy  uplanda  wanlBit 
Beneath  6aA  doads  along  the  norizon  rolled 
TiU  ths  datU  nmbsatM  wrouffh  their  frin/gu 
rainina^ 
JBathe  all  the  hHl§t»m«kmeholif  gold. 


**  Beside  the  bfook.  and  on  the  nmberod  meadow, 

Where  yeikno/em  U^Jteek  the/aded  ground, 
With  Mded  Uds  beneath  their  palmy  shadow. 
The  gentian  rods  in  dewy  sinmben  boond. 

(*  The  little  birds  npon  the  hill-side  lonely, 

Flit  notsolesslr  along  from  spray  to  spray, 
Bllent  as  a  swee^  wandering  thontrht,  that  only 
Shows  its  brli^t  wings  and  solUy  glides  away. 

**The  soentlees  flowers  in  the  warm  sunlight  dream- 

ing^ 
Forget  to  breathe  their  frilness  of  delight,^ 
And  through  the  traneM  woods  soft  airs  are  stream- 

StiU  M  toe  d«w-M  of  the  summer  night 

■■  So.  in  my  heart,  a  sweet,  unwonted  filing 

Stirs,  like  the  wind  in  ocean*s  hollow  shell, 
Throusfa  aU  its  secret  chambers  sadly  stealiiM^ 
Tet  finds  no  words  its  mystle  charm  to  teU/* 

The  ver^  measure  of  this  poem  leaves 
the  mind  m  an  Indian  Summer  mood* 
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We  are  not,  however,  writing  a  review, 
•nd  must  saj  no  more  than  these  frai^ 
mentaiy  hints  of  ezoellenoe,  except  that 
the  few  translations  from  the  French  and 
Oennan  are  among  the  b^  in  English 
literatare.  and  that  several  of  the  sonnets 
addressea  to  an  unknown,  are  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  passionate  and  superb 
Portuguese  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
We  r^ard  this  volume  as  the  most  valu- 
able recent  addition  to  our  poetry,  having 
a  distinct  and  individual  value,  which 
must  infallibly  secure  for  its  author  the 
plaoe  of  a  true  poet  in  public  regard. 

—  Mr.  N.  JP.  Willis  appears  to 
have  gone  into  a  kind  of  literary  hyber- 
nation, and  to  be  living  the  while  on  the 
fitt  of  his  reputation  acquired  in  his  sum- 
mery days.  Every  month  or  two.  we 
have  the  announcement  of  a  new  oook 
from  him,  but  when  we  get  it,  it  proves 
to  be  only  some  of  his  mrmer  wntings, 
under  a  new  name.  We  do  not  mention 
this,  however,  by  way  of  complaint,  for 
there  is  a  perennial  freshness  in  the  great- 
er part  of  his  works.  Besides,  in  this 
country,  readers  erow  up  so  rapidly  that 
there  are  always  large  classes  of  them,  to 
whom  the  oldest  and  most  popular  books 
must  be  new.  But  Mr.  Willis  has  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  the  publication  of  his 
last  volume,  called  /un  Jottings,  be- 
cause the  pleasant  tales  of  which  it  is 
composed,  though  in  print  before,  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  scattered  volumes  of 
magazines. 

—  It  is  a  singular  taste  that  Mr.  J.  T. 
Headlxt  has  for  writing  about  batties 
and  bloodshed.  When  we  read  any  of 
his  vehement  descriptions  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  the  evident  gout  in  which  they 
are  written  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by 
the  late  Stuart  Newton  of  a  pupil  of  his, 
in  London ;  the  lad's  &ther  was  desirous 
of  making  an  historical  painter  of  his 
promising  son,  and  paid  the  entrance  fee 
which  tlw  artist  required.  Some  days 
after  he  had  been  in  the  artist's  studio, 
Mr.  Newton  discovered  him  one  morn- 
ing crying  behind  his  easel,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter;  whereupon 
the  boy  replied — "  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
painter^  I  wants  to  be  a  butcher."  Some 
such  trials  as  this  misplaced  lad  suffered, 
we  imagine,  must  have  been  experienced  by 
Mr.  H^ley  in  his  cloister  studies,  when  he 
read  "  of  batties  and  of  wars."  But,  if  Mr. 
Headley  had  been  bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
soldier,  he  might  not  have  written  with  such 
gusto  of  military  achievements,  and  the 
world  would  have  lost  some  very  spirited 
writing.  His  most  successful  book  was  a 
detail  of  the  campaigns  of  "Napoleon 
and  his  Marshals."  sufficientiy  sangui- 
narv  to  satisfy  tlM  palate  of  any  vam- 


pyre.  It  was  followed  by  a  work' on 
^^  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  which 
was  onl  V  less  crimson  in  its  colors,  because 
the  subject  did  not  require  the  same  florid 
painting.  We  then  had  a  life  of  "  Crom- 
well," whose  fighting  abilities  were  not  at 
all  overlooked,— and  now  we  are  furnished 
with  a  history  of  the  Second  War  vnth 
England,  crowded  with  victories.  One 
might,  therefore,  suppose,  from  his  seleo^ 
tion  of  topics,  that  like  an  Irishman  at 
Donnybrook  Fair,  he  saw  no  fun  in  life 
till  the  shillelahs  were  at  work.  His 
fondness  for  cocked  hats,  the  roll  of  drums, 
and  the  blare  of  trumpets  is  prodigious ; 
he  could  repeat  Sempronius's  roeech  in 
Gato,  or  the  soliloquy  of  young  Nerval  in 
Douglass  with  a  gusto,  and  find  the  tower 
of  London,  or  the  arsenal  at  Venice,  the 
most  delightfril  place  of  resort  in  Europe. 
Even  the  Invohdes  at  Paris,  where  htt 
favorite  ^  Old  Guards,"  with  the  merest 
remnants  of  bodies,  and  those  riddled  like 
a  cullender  with  oullets,  stalk  about  on' 
one  leg, — living  monuments  of  the  glories 
of  war, — must  possess  a  lively  and  cheerful 
interest  for  him,  as  an  anatomical  museum 
has  for  surgeons,  or  a  collection  of  fossils 
and  bones  for  a  naturalist.  The  style  61 
his  writings,  too,  partakes  of  the  quality 
of  his  predominating  love,  for  it  has  a  sharp 
quick  crack,  like  a  rattle  of  musketry, 
compelling  attention,  though  one  cares 
never  so  little  about  the  objects  shot 

As  to  this  last  book,  in  spitej>f  our  gen- 
eral dislike  of  his  subjects  and  his  mode  of 
treating  them,  we  are  disposed  to  commend 
it,  because  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
spirited  narrative  of  our  last  struggle  with 
England  that  we  have  read.  It  has  fewCT 
of  the  author's  characteristic  faults  than 
his  previous  works,  a  better  choice  of  ind- 
dent,  and  more  accurate  portraiture.  R 
is,  also,  duly  patriotic,  icA  does  ample 
justice  to  the  gallant  fellows  who,  on  land 
uJce,  and  ocean,  achieved  our  seoona 
emancipation. 

—  A  Memoir  of  Adoniram  Judson^ 
bv  Dr.  Watland,  President  of  Brown 
University,  records  the  experiences  of  one 
who  was  Doth  a  pioneer  and  a  veteran  in 
the  missionary  cause.  He  began  the  vrork 
of  proselytizing  the  heathen  at  a  time  when 
the  attention  of  the  Ghurdi  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  awakened  to  the  subiect^ 
and  continued  it  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  after  the  missionary  enterprise 
had  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  extensive  of  Ghristian  labors.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  his  life  abounded 
in  vicissitudes,  furnishing  his  accomplish- 
ed biographer  with  copious  materials  for 
a  most  interesting  narrative.  From  hie 
youth  and  early  consecration  to  the  mi9- 
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Sftonary  service,  through  all  the  changing 
Ibrtunes  of  his  career, — ^his  risit  to  Eng- 
land, his  captiyity  in  France,  his  po'iloas 
journeys  in  sayage  lands,  his  long  im- 
prisonment, his  repeated  afflictions  and 
his  laborious  struggles,  up  to  his  last 
illness  on  shipboa^ — ^he  was  the  same 
active,  fearless  and  devoted  Christian. — a 
man  of  high  character,  tender  susceptibili- 
ties and  indomitable  will.  His  piet^,  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  was  of  too  entu^ely 
ascetic  a  character,  Imt  it  appears  to  have 
softened  and  ripened  in  lus  latter  days, 
until  he  became  as  lovely  as  he  was  ener-| 
getic  and  decided.  President  Wayland 
has  discharged  his  editorial  duties  with 
fidelity,  skiU,  taste,  and  a  warm  feeling  for 
his  subject. 

— Tt  is  not  easy  to  infer  from  the  title 
of  Tlie  Mid  Cabin,  that  the  work  so 
named,  and  written  by  War&xn  Isham, 
is  a  treatise  on  the  character  and  tendency 
of  British  institutions,  illustrated  by  inci- 
dents of  personal  adventure  in  England. 
But  such  it  is,  and  the  title  is  sunply 
meant  to  suegest  a  contrast  to  ^' Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'' which,  in  one  wa^  or  ano- 
ther, gives  a  tone  to  our  current  literature. 
The  author  travelled  for  eighteen  months 
in  Great  Britain,  observing  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  he  represents  it  to  be 
degraded  and  unhappy  in  the  extreme. 
But  he  writes  throughout  like  one  who 
has  a  case  to  prove,  and  not  like  an  im- 
partial inquirer.  We  should  have  more 
confidence  in  his  facts  if  they  were  not  so 
obviously  designed  to  establish  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

His  book  is  a  loud  yell  from  first  to 
last  against  every  thing  English,  and  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Lsham  went  abroad  knowing  as  little  of 
the  ge(^aphy,  history,  people  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country  as  it  seems 
he  knew  of  those  of  England.  The  style 
of  the  Mud  Cabin  is  viciously  vul^, 
and  turgid  to  the  verge  of  absurdity, 
whenever  he  attempts  to  be  high  strung 
and  romantic.  Our  acquaintimce  with 
bad  books  is  by  no  means  limited,  but  we 
do  not  remember  having  read  any  thing 
comparable  with  Mr.  Isham's  attempt  to 
describe  a  storm  at  sea.  His  disquisitions 
upon  English  affairs  are  in  the  interroga- 
tive manner,  which  he  must  have  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Chadband's  religious  ex- 
ercitations.  His  pages  bristle  with  points 
of  interrogation,  all  directed,  by  the  way, 
to  himself,  for  tiie  purpose  of  eliciting  his 
brilliant  replies.  He  has  a  fiimiliar,  too, 
who  is  a  most  convenient  personage,  in 
the  shape  of  '^  an  eminent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment," who  gives  Mr.  lsham  a  good  deal  of 
information,  such  as  the  fact  of  the  Queen's 
ministers  being  members  of  Parliament, 


and  who  allows  himself  to  be  patiently 
knocked  down  in  argument ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  Mr.  lsham  ever  came 
off  second  best  in  any  of  the  disputations 
which  he  had  with  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  He  lands  at  Bristol,  and, 
to  his  amazement,  finds  '*that  English 
dirt  is  just  like  American  dirt^  and  is  put 
to  just  about  the  same  uses."  He  was 
not  fevorably  impressed  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  subjects  of  Queen  Yio- 
toria,  and  says,  "such  looking  objects  I 
never  beheld  before."  No  sooner  had 
Mr.  lsham  set  foot  on  English  soil  than 
his  republican  nerves,  which  ought  to  have 
witiistood  much  harder  rubs,  were  shocked 
by  the  aristocratic  usages  which,  on  all 
sides,  were  encountered.  "  Why,  within 
one  half  hour  after  my  arrival,"  exclaims 
Mr.  lsham,  with  exquisite  sensibility,  ^*  I 
was  directed,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  to  go 
up  Prince-street,  cross  Ring-street,  go 
down  Charlotte-street,  cross  Duke-sti^t, 
&c.,  &C.,  quite  an  overdose  for  my  repub- 
lican stomach,  to  begin  with."  Delicious  I 
If  Mr.  lsham  should  ever  inquire  tus  way 
to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  New-York, 
he  would  be  told  it  was  on  the  comer  or 
Prince-street;  if  he  should  walk  down 
that  street  towards  the  North  River  he 
would  find  himself  in  King-street ;  if  he 
should  cross  the  East  River  to  Brooklyn  he 
would  find  himself  in  King's  county,  and  a 
short  ride  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
would  take  him  into  Queen's  county;  a 
short  ramble  up  the  Hudson  would  bring 
him  to  Dutchess  county,  and  by  going 
into  Massachusetts  he  might  find  himself 
in  Duke's  county,  while  a  trip  into  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  both  named  in  honor 
of  English  queens,  would  introduce  him 
to  more  royu  and  aristocratic  names  than  *" 
he  could  find  in  all  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  What  would  become  of  his  r^ 
publican  stomach  under  such  circumstan- 
ces !  If  Mr.  lsham  should'undertake  to 
republicanize  our  geographical  nomencla- 
ture, he  would  be  well  set  to  work,  and 
we  commend  the  subject  to  his  attention. 

In  alluding  to  the  drinking  clubs  of 
England,  Mr.  lsham  says,  "  London  is  full 
of  them.  Dr.  Johnson's  tavern,  the  same 
wherei  the  great  moralist  used  to  meet 
with  the  drinking-club,  of  which  himselfl 
Dean  Swift,  &c.,  were  members,  is  a  per^ 
feet  haunt  for  drinking-clubs  to  this  day." 
We  think  this  extract  will  do  as  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Isham's  literary  talent  and 
information. 

But  we  are  desirous  of  dealing  fairly 
with  Mr.  lsham,  and  we  must  not  omit 
to  state  that  there  is  some  really  valuable 
matter  in  his  book,  and  much  that  is 
amusing.  That  which  is  valuable  is  his 
account  of  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  mud 
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oMna  of  tiie  agricoltiml  laborers,  whose 
oondition  he  describes  in  a  sober  aiid  can- 
did manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  pathos 
that  does  him  infinite  credit  If  he  had 
confined  himself  to  the  simple  description 
of  such  scenes  his  book  might  have  been 
productiye  of  much  good,  and  the  result 
to  himself  would  haye  been  more  profit- 
able than,  we  fear,  it  will  be  now. 

—  Dr.  LiEBER,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
18  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  industrious  of  writers,  has  recently 
published  a  work  in  two  yolumes  Chi 
Civil  Liberty  and  Sel/'Cfovemment,  It 
is  a  profound  and  analytical  inquinr  into 
the  principles  of  ciyil  liberty  and  the  na- 
tore  of  self-govenunent,  illustrated  by 
vast  historical  research  and  an  eztensiye 
range  of  statistical  observation.  Dr.Iieber 
is  a  warm  fiiend  of  popular  rights,  ground- 
ing his  attachment  upon  sincere  and  intel- 
ligent convictions,  and  not  upon  mere  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  object  of  his  writings 
is,  to  convey  to  others  the  reasons  of  his 
own  enlightened  faith.  Appended  to  the 
treatise,  are  several  papers  on  Elections, 
Election  statistics,  the  abuses  of  the  Par 
doning  power,  and  the  laws  of  Evidence, 
which  abound  in  striking  and  original  &ct8. 
He  has  also  added,  what  every  political 
student  needs  to  have  constantly  before 
him,  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  the 
Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed 
in  1689,  the  Articles  of  American  Confed- 
eration, the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
9ther  important  documents  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  symbolic  books  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

—  We  know  of  no  more  prolific  writer 
than  Dr.  Simhs,  who  has  lately  added  to 
his  already  voluminous  works  a  book 
which  is  entitled,  Egeria;  a  Voice  of 
Thought  and  Counsel,  for  the  Woods 
and  Wayside.  It  is  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions somewhat  in  the  style  of  Laoon, 
giving  us  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
author  in  short  sentences  and  apothegms, 
^  the  most  portable  fences  of  truth,"  and 
illustrating  his  own  remark  that  the  pro- 
verb answers  where  the  sermon  fails,  as 
a  well-charged  pistol  will  do  more  execu- 
tion than  a  whole  barrel  of  gunpowder 
idly  exploded  in  the  air.  They  exhibit 
the  author  in  the  light  of  a  thinker,  as  his* 
previous  works  have  chiefly  exhibited  lum 
m  that  of  the  artist,  and  will,  we  think, 
materially  increase  his  literary  reputa- 
tion, although  we  do  not  find  in  Egeria 
any  thoughts  startling  for  their  brilliancy, 
nor  any  counsel  that  strikes  us  as  pro- 
foundly solemn. 

—  After  many  years  of  research  and 
labor,  Dr.  Edward  Bbbchkk  has  pub- 


lished a  work  on  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  and  perplexed  the  intellects  of 
reliffious  philosophers  since  the  reign  of 
Christianity.  £Le  calls  it  The  Car^ict 
of  the  Ages,  or  the  great  Debate  on  the 
Moral  Rdiuions  of  God  and  Man.  It 
is  written  with  great  learning  and  skill, 
and  will  attract  the  universal  attention  of 
the  Church. 

— It  is  with  some  surprise,  as  well  as 
regret,  that  we  see  it  intimated  in  the 
Southern  journals  that  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  edited  by  Dr.  Simms, 
does  not  receive  a  support  aaequate  to  its 
merits.  As  an  exponent  of  the  opinions 
of  the  South,  and  a  representative  of  its 
best  lit^titure,  every  number  oontainii^ 
vticles  either  of  learning,  thought,  criti- 
cism, or  rhetoric,  written  by  scholars  and 
experienced  statesmen ;  it  ought  to  have 
a  circulation  e^ual,  at  least,  to  that  of  anv 
American  periodical  of  the  same  kind. 
Surely  there  must  be  literary  culture 
enough  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
alone  to  sustain  so  valuable  a  vehicle  of 
discussion  and  thought !  By  what  culpa- 
ble indifierence,  then,  is  it  that  the  South- 
em  Quarterly  is  permitted  to  languish  t 

—  Among  the  recent  republications,  or, 
more  properly,  resuscitations,  that  claim 
our  attention,  is  the  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Addison,  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  Putnam  and  Ca 
The  work  will  be  published  in  five  vol- 
umes, under  the  capable  editorship  of 
Professor  G.  W.  Qreene,  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  beUes-lettres  scholars. 
Strange  as  the  fact  may  appear  to  literaiy 
students,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
complete  edition  of  Addison's  writiz^ 
published^  which  will  irender  the  present 
one  peculiarly  valuable.  The  edition  will 
contain  several  essavs  which  have  never 
appeared  in  any  collection  of  his  works. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  following  the 
Johnsonian  {H'ecept,  and  givii^  their  days 
and  nights  to  Addison,  may  now  do  it 
more  efiectively,  and  with  less  cost,  than 
it  could  ever  have  been  done  before. 

—  A  new  edition  of  Cooper^s  Naval 
History,  bringing  down  the  history  of  our 
navy  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  giving  an  account  of  our  various  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Putnam  and  Co. 

— Among  the  announcements  for  the 
coming  month  we  notice  the  Autobiogra' 
phy  qjf  Anna  Cora  Mawatt, — prelnni- 
nary,  we  suppose,  to  the  rumored  relin- 
quishment of  life  under  that  title ;  A^ 
Amsterdam,  or  New- York  under  the 
Dutch  Governors,  by  Prof.  A.  Davis; 
a  record  of  the  travels  of  Grace  Grjeen- 
wooD,  called  the  Haps  and  Mishaps  of 
a    year    in   Europe ;    a   volume   of 
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PoetM  by  GsoEOX  Lunt  ;  the  Sermoos 
of  Dr.  Charles  Lowell  ;  a  yolume  by 
Dr.  TuRNBULL,  called  Christ  in  History^ 
or  the  great  Central  Power  i  and  the 
long-expected  work  of  £mxji8on,  called 
English  Notes.  Among  the  oroar 
mental  publications  in  preparation  there 
is  one  on  the  Homes  of  American 
Statesman,  similar  to  that  yery  attrac- 
tive and  successful  volume,  the  Homes 
of  American  AuUioi's.  The  new  volume 
is  likely  to  be  acceptable,  for  good  writers 
and  good  artists  lutve  had  a  hand  m  it 
Lovers  of  *  Nature's  haunts'  and  of  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  woods  will  be  charmed 
with  Webber's  Wild  Scenes  and  Song 
Birds,  of  which  we  have  seen  some 
twenty  illustrations  elaborately  printed 
in  colors.  This  volume  will  be  a  novelty 
and  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  famous 
Wide^  Wide  World  is  to  be  honored  in  an 
illustntted  octavo  edition ;  and  the  young 
people  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  their 
friend  Ellen  Montgomeir  is  to  present 
them  with  a  duplic^  of  her  Book-case. 

English. — ^Frederika  Bremer's  Homes 
cfihe  New  World,  The  most  noticeable 
book,  among  recent  En^ish  publications, 
for  us,  is  Miss  Bremer's  Homes  of  the  New 
World,  which  has  appeared  in  London  in 
the  ola  orthodox  style  of  three  volumes, 
translated  by  Maiy  Howitt  The  book 
wUl  be  much  more  entertaining  on  this 
side  of  the  world  than  on  the  other,  for 
the  amiable  little  author  has  been  so  per- 
sonal in  her  remarks,  and  so  piquant  in 
her  descriptions,  that  only  those  who 
kxK>w  well  the  scenes  and  persons  she 
alludes  to  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
her  observationa.  It  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  •iimiTing  crowds  who  hovered 
about  her  wherever  she  went,  while  she 
was  in  this  country,  to  know  how  much 
they  annoyed  her,  how  indiscriminately 
she  lumps  them  together,  and  what  she 
thought  of  them  at  uie  time.  She  makes 
very  free  with  people's  names,  although 
a  pood  many  are  oiUy  alluded  to  by  their 
imtials,  and  falls  into  a  good  many  amus- 
ing blunders  about  persons  and  places. 
But  she  is  never  querulous  nor  ill-humor- 
ed, and  we  fear  that  we  shall  never  have 
a  traveller  among  us  better  disposed  to- 
wards us,  or  who  will  make  a  milder 
report  of  our  shady  sidcL  and  a  more  gen- 
ial one  of  the  bright  side  of  our  national 
character.  She  is  the  first  foreigner  who 
has  complimented  the  male  part  of  our 
population  on  their  good  looks ;  she  has 
the  eye  of  a  sculptor  for  the  good  points 
of  manly  beauty,  and  is  never  so  warm 
and  enthusiastiG  as  when  describinff  the 
fine  lookinff  men.  It  must  bring  a  blush 
to  the  chem  of  gentle  QeofQray  Cnyon, 


when  he  reads  her  portrait  of  him,  and, 
if  there  is  any  gallantry  at  the  South,  the 
slave-dealer  at  New  Orleans  who  so  seized 
upon  her  imagination  by  his  personable 
attractions,  will  not  be  backward  in  ac- 
knowledging her  hearty  and  agreeable  pic- 
ture of  him.  The  book  consists  of  letters 
principally  written  to  her  sister,  and  one 
long  one  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  The 
Homes  of  the  New  World  is  not  so  good 
a  book  as  the  Neighbors^  but  it  has  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  that  popular  novel, 
which  served  as  the  introduction  of  the 
author  to  the  homes  which  she  has  so 
genially  described. 

French. — A  new  work  on  Abekard  and 
Heloise  has  made  its  appearance  with  the 
names  of  Mens,  and  Madame  Guixot  on 
its  title-page  as  the  anthers.  The  novelty 
of  such  co-operation,  in  a  book  of  such  a 
nature,  would  alone  suffice  to  render  it  me- 
morable, apart  from  the  interest  of  the 
subject  Madame  Guizot  brings  the  nar- 
rative of  the  life  and  writings  of  these  im- 
mortal lovers  down  to  the  Council  of 
Sen^  and  the  conclusion  of  their  history  is 
furnished  by  her  husband.  But  what 
renders  the  volume  particularly  valuable^ 
is  the  complete  collection  which  it  contains 
not  only  of  the  letters  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  but  of  all  the  original  documents 
relating  to  their  career  and  misfortunes. 

— A  theme  for  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
and  the  noblest  warmth  of  historic  compo- 
sition, has  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  Coun- 
tess Droligowska  in  her  Femmes  lUus- 
ires  (Illustrious  Women).  It  includes 
not  only  European  heroines,  but  those  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  Julia 
Gonzaga,  Margaret  More,  Yalentina  of 
MilaUj  Lady  Nithsdale,  Anna  Bounin  and 
Frednca  Bremer  are  among  those  who 
figure   successively  in  these  interesting 


— An  excellent  little  book,  intended  for 
children,  but  worthy  the  attention  of 
grown-up  people,  is  the  Beciis  de  Phistoire 
de  France  (Tales  of  the  History  of  France^ 
by  M.  Cqngaur.  It  is  modelled  on  Scott's 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  and  was  written 
especially  for  the  now  exiled  Count  of 
Paris ;  the  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and 
the  tales  have  the  interest  both  of  history 
and  romance,  the  facts  of  the  one  being 
preserved  along  with  the  art  of  the  other. 
Only  the  first  volume  is  now  published, 
including  the  history  of  France  under  the 
Gauls  and  Romans,  but  the  succeeding 
volumes  are  announeed  as  soon  to  appear. 

—  Students  of  political  economy  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  procure  the  Staiis- 
tique  de  P Industrie  d  Paris  (Statistics  of 
Xndustry  at  Paris),  a  quarto  volume  of  a 
thowBand  pages^  oontaiwing  the  reeolt  of 
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iiiTeetigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Ohunber 
of  Gommeroe  of  that  dty.  It  affords  a 
complete  and  detailed  view  of  the  condition 
oi  the  laboring  classes  in  general,  and  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  industry  as 
they  were  in  the  years  1847  and  1848. 

—  The  Baron  nc  Bonnefoux  has  writ' 
ten  a  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
which  those  who  have  read  Washington 
Irving  may  hold  themselves  dispensed 
from  studying,  at  least  as  a  model  of  his- 
torical style,  but  which  is  yet  not  without 
value.  The  author  being  a  sailor,  his 
technical  knowledge  casts  light  on  various 

glints  of  the  great  navigator^s  adventures. 
e  has  also  made  a  careful  examination 
of  various  documents  recently  collected 
with  regard  to  Columbus^  and  has  derived 
flpom  them  some  interestmg  facts  and  ex- 
planations which  are  wholly  or  partially 
new  to  the  public. 

—  Proudhon,  a  writer  more  redoubt- 
able from  the  manner  than  the  substance 
of  his  writings,  and  more  original  in  para- 
doxes than  in  thoughts,  has  written  a 
book  called  Programme  cPune  Philoso- 
flAie,  for  which  he  vainly  seeks  a  printer. 
It  seems  that  no  one  in  Paris  is  willing  to 
nm  the  risk  of  giving  this  disquisition  the 
hospitalitv  of  tvpe  and  paper.  Each  ty- 
pograph  fears  that  to  do  so  would  expose 
him  to  lose  the  license,  without  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  carry  on  the  printing  trade 
in  that  city.  The  unlucky  philosopher 
protests,  to  no  purpose,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  a  political  nature  in  the  book,  and  ofifers 
to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  most 
careful  critics.  They  reject  all  his  entrea- 
ties, and  deny  the  only  means  of  commu- 
nicatmg  with  the  public.  We  advise  him 
to  emigrate. 

—  Paris  is  to  have  its  World's  Fair  in 
the  spring  of  1855,  provided  no  revolution, 
good  or  bad,  occur  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  so  grandiose  a  project  and  among  its 
novelties  of  art  and  industry,  a  number  of 
third  or  fourth  rate  litterateurs  have  de- 
termined that  "  French  literature,  at  the 
present  day  the  first  literature  in  Europe," 
which,  more  than  any  other,  "spreads 
throughout  the  world  emotion,  curiosity, 
charm,  and  terror,"  shall  be  represented 
in  a  livre-TMmujnent^  a  monumental  book. 
It  is  proposed  to  unite  a  hundred  of  the 
best  qualified  writers,  and  assign  to  each 
ten  of  the  monumental  pages.  The  work 
will  be  of  the  largest  folio  size,  the  pages 
fully  as  large  as  those  of  a  full-blown 
newspaper.  Each  author  will  discuss 
subjects  belonging  to  the  Exhibition ;  for 
instance,  one  will  write  a  poem  on  some 
new  ^>plication  of  steam ;  another,  a  le- 
gend connected  with  some  piece  of  tapestry; 
another,  the  passage  of  history  illustrated 
by  some  picture;  another,  a  voyage  through 


some  country  whidi  exhibits  rare  and 
curious  products ;  another  will  celebrate 
the  splendor  of  this  or  that  branch  of 
elegant  and  luxuriant  skill,  and  so  on 
through  the  vast  circle  of  art  and  nature, 
— a  splendid  melange  of  romance,  poetry, 
history,  science,  set  off  with  all  "  the  emo- 
tion, curiosity,  charm,  and  terror,"  proper 
to  the  first  literature  of  Europe.  The 
^pography  of  this  monument  will  be  of 
the  most  oostly  and  magnificent  sort  At 
the  head  of  each  chapter  will  be  a  design 
by  some  illustrious  French  master  repre- 
senting the  object  sung,  described,  glori- 
fied, or  adorned  by  the  writer,  whose  pho- 
tographic portrait  will  also  illustrate  his 
oontnbution,  to  which  his  own  hand  will 
appose  his  own  autographic  signature,  with 
a  rew  lines  of  his  own  poetry,  perhaps  by 
way  of  additional  ^'emotion,  curiosity, 
charm,  and  terror."  The  typography  of 
this  monument  will  be  of  the  most  incom- 
parable sort  If  not  printed  on  parchment, 
it  will  consent  to  nothing  less  than  the 
finest  and  dearest  paper.  New  type  will 
be  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  the  binding 
will  be  ornate  and  glorious.  In  short,  as 
in  love,  all  thoughts  and  passions,  all  de- 
sires are  auxiliaj^  to  the  one  great  inspi- 
ration of  the  soul,  so  in  the  Uvre-monu- 
ment  all  arts,  all  talents,  all  industries 
which  ever  figured  in  book-making,  will  be 
combined  in  one  mighty  product,  which 
will  convey  to  future  ages  an  idea  of  what 
France  is  up  to  in  the  year  1855.  Her 
power,  her  public  works,  her  cities,  her 
&ctories  mi^pass  away,  out  '^  thought  is 
etenial !"  The  ancient  Athens  has  disap- 
peared from  the  soil,  but  the  Iliad  survives 
ror  ever.  So  we  are  told  by  the  learned 
projectors  of  the  livre-VMmument,  to  which 
we  rejoin,  by  modestly  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  solemn  hour  when  we 
shall  be  transfixed  with  "  emotion,  curi- 
osity, charm,  and  terror,"  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  "  eternal  thought !  " 

German. — A  new  work  of  three  vol- 
umes on  the  United  States,  is  announced 
as  in  press  in  Germany.  Its  authors 
are  Dr.  Moritz  Wagner,  the  traveller 
in  Circassia  and  Turkomania,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Soherzer,  a  professor  of  Vien- 
na. They  were  about  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try, spending  most  of  Uieir  time  in  the 
Western  States.  We  look  for  an  agreeable 
work,  superficial,  but  tolerably  well-in- 
formed with  reference  to  scientific  subjects 
especially  just  in  its  judgments  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  institutions  and  written  in 
a  genial,  but  not  brilliant  style.  Its  au- 
thors are  now  in  Central  America. 

— The  apostles  of  Women's  Rights  will 
find  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  pages  of  Ver- 
heimung  md  jSrfuUung  (Viouastd  and 
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Fulfilment)  which  appears  anonjinously 
at  Leipzic.  No  doubt,  however,  the  au- 
thor is  a  lady,  for  no  man  would  be  likely 
to  write  in  the  same  absolute  style.  We 
have  here  the  fearless  assertion  that  wo- 
man is  superior  to  man.  "  The  idea  of  wo- 
manhood is  grander  than  that  of  manhood." 
^  The  female  body  is  the  crown  of  all  the 
forms  of  thQ  world."  ^^  The  idea  of  man 
is  lordship  over  nature ;  that  of  woman 
is  the  presentiment  of  heaven."  Such 
propositions  as  these  are  defended  in  these 
pages  with  a  glow  of  feeling  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  eloquence,  with  whidi  our  dry,  con- 
yention-holding  Yankee  ladies  in  bloomers 
do  not  seem  to  be  endowed. 

— ^Architects  will  find  valuable  material 
for  study  in  the  Altchristliche  BaU'Denk' 
male  Kmstantinopels  (Early  Christian 
Architectural  Monuments  of  Constantino- 
ple) of  which  some  specimens  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  which  will  soon  be 
published  entire  at  Berlin  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It 
consists  of  very  accurate  and  well  execut- 
ed plates  representing  the  churches  of 
that  city,  which  were  erected  fix)m  the 
5th  to  the  12th  centuries.  To  St.  Sophia 
alone  27  engravings  are  devoted,  fiimishing 
plates  of  every  part,  with  all  the  details  of 
that  admirable  monument.  Many  of  these 
are  in  colored  lithography.  Ample  expla- 
natory text  is  also  to  be  given.  The  price 
\  of  the  whole  work  will  be  fix)m  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  delivered  in  this  countxy. 

— More  attractive  than  a  romance  is  the 
Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon^ 
published  at  St  Petersburgh  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  Gordon  was  a  Scottish 
military  adventurer  of  noble  birth,  who 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, fought  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  and  finally  went  over  into  that  of 
Russia.  His  public  career  in  these  coun- 
tries extended  through  a  period  of  forty 
odd  years,  and  was  varied  by  an  endless 
variety  of  adventures,  which  are  here  nar- 
rated with  the  bluff  frankness  of  a  soldier 
of  fortime.  At  the  same  time  he  furnishes 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  for  his- 
tory, political  and  social  as  well  as  military. 
The  work  is  in  three  volumes. 

— There  is  magnificent  poetry,  and  often 
a  beautiful  and  touching  expression  of 
devotional  feeling,  in  the  Latin  hymns  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  we  observe  with  sa- 
tisfaction that  Dr.  More  of  Carlsruhe  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  complete 
collection  of  them  firom  the  original  manu- 
scripts. There  is  no  other  scholar  in  Ger- 
many so  thoroughly  versed  in  that  line  of 
literature,  and  we  judge  from  the  first 
part,  which  has  been  published,  that  the 
work  will  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
commendation.     This  part  contains  the 

VOL.  II. — 37. 


h^ns  to  God  and  the  Angels.  Each 
piece  is  followed  by  accurate  references  to 
the  different  manuscripts,  and  their  vari- 
ations, with  commentaries  intended  to 
establish  the  correct  reading,  and  bring 
out  the  true  sense  of  the  text. 

— A  curious  book  on  a  curious  subject 
is  Albert  Kirorhoff's  Hdndschriften- 
luendler  dee  Mittelaltere  (Manuscript 
Dealers  of  the  Middle  Ages).  It  gives  a 
view  of  the  beginning  and  development 
of  the  commerce  in  manuscripts  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Spain  and  England, 
with  the  names  of  tiie  various  dealers 
discovered  in  the  researches  of  the  au- 
thor, arranged  chronologically  according 
to  the  cities  and  countries  to  which  the^ 
belonged.  The  influence  of  the  Univer^- 
ties  on  the  trade  is  also  exhibited  with 
clearness  and  with  an  abundance  of  singch 
lar  details. 

—  Mr.  Leonard  Hamm  is  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  poet.  He  pretends  to 
write  tragedy  on  Shaksperian  subiects  and 
in  the  Shaksperian  manner.  Tne  sped* 
men  he  now  produces  to  the  universe,  haa 
Henry  YIII.  for  its  subject.  It  far  ex- 
ceeds any  ihmg  ever  conceived  by  Shaks- 
peare  in  the  difSculties  it  accumulates 
around  its  progress,  and  the  trenchant 
facility  with  which  it  overcomes  them. 
According  to  Mr.  Hamm,  Henry's  second 
and  third  wife  were  executed  at  the  same 
time,  while  at  the  very  same  moment  he 
pays  his  court  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth.  This  wholesale  and  synchronous 
way  of  dispatching  both  love  and  mur- 
der, is  not  relieved  by  any  particular  ex- 
cellence in  the  style  in  which  it  is  set 
forth. 

—  Pascal  Paoli,  the  Corsican  chief- 
tain, is  the  object  of  a  just  and  sympa- 
thetic Biography  by  C.  L.  Rlose.  Pa- 
oli  was  a  man  of  great  qualities  and 
noble  ideas,  and  his  life  was  mil  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  success  and  fiulure.  He  led  his 
countrymen  first  against  the  Genoese,  and 
then  against  the  French,  and  finally^rove 
out  the  latter  with  the  help  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Aftierward  he  quarrelled  with  his 
allies,  who  regarded  the  island  as  a  con- 
quesl^  and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  the  government.  He  withdrew 
to  England,  and  died  in  London  in  1807, 
at  the  age  of  about  eighty,  at  once  a  hero 
and  a  martyr. 

—  Bettina  von  Arnim  has  collected 
into  a  book  three  fanciful  little  stories, 
I>rei  Mdrchefij  previously  published  se- 
parately. At  least,  we  judge  them  to  be 
hers  from  the  style,  though  they  are  less 
extravagant  and  sentimental  than  her 
productions  generally.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  pictures,  some  of 
which  are  admirable  for  their  oomio  humor. 
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— Mexico  is  a  country  with  regard  to 
which  we  have  but  few  books  and  little 
information,  compared  with  the  extraoi^ 
dinary  interest  it  has  for  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  A  new 
contribution  to  this  deficient  literature 
comes  from  Germany,  in  the  form  of 
TraveU  in  Mexico^  from  1845  to  1848, 
by  Carl  Bartholomaeus  Hellbr.  The 
author  went  there  to  collect  living  plants 
for  the  Imperial-Eoyal  Horticultunl  So- 
detv  in  Vienna^  and  spent  three  years  in 
fiilnlling  his  commission.  He  travelled 
through  all  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  republic,  and  especially  ex- 
plored Yucatan,  Tabasco  and  Chiapas. 
He  kept  a  jounud  of  his  daily  experiences 
and  observations,  which  forms  tiie  body 
of  the  present  book.  In  respect  to  geo- 
graphy and  topography  we  have  found 
valuable  information  in  his  pages.  He 
writes  in  the  dry  style  of  old-fashioned 
travellers,  and  all  the  interest  of  his  work 
springs  from  his  subject,  and  his  good 
sense  alone.  An  appendix  contains  an 
essay  on  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the 
country. 

— Kudrun^  the  old  German  epic  poem, 
has  been  published,  with  a  translation 
into  the  modem  German,  and  a  com- 
mentary and  notes,  by  Wilhelm  von 
Ploemnies.  Next  to  the  Niebelungen, 
this  is  the  noblest  relic  of  early  Teutonic 
poetry,  and  we  find  it  hardly  less  &sci- 
nating.  The  original  text  and  modern 
version  are  given  on  opposite  pages.  The 
translator's  task  is  a  difficult  one,  for  he 
must  not  only  render  the  sense,  but  pre- 
serve the  rhjrthm  of  the  original.  He  has, 
however,  succeeded  admirably,  and  even 
those  who  are  so  familiar  with  the  old  lan- 
guage, as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  enjoying 
its  wonderful  force  and  natural  freshness, 
will  find  pleasure  in  reading  his  render- 
ing of  it  His  notes  are  sensible,  learned, 
and  instructive.  An  essay  on  the  German 
and  Greek  epics,  which  precedes  them, 
will  be  found  useful  by  scholars.  The 
poem  itself  we  commend  to  all  who  would 
know  what  is  best  in  German  literature. 

— Skizzen  aua  der  Vendee  und  Bre- 
tagne  (Sketches  from  the  Vendee  and 
Brittany),  is  a  collection  of  little  stories, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Emile 
Souvestre,  which  we  notice  simply  in 
order  again  to  call  attention  to  the  origi- 
nal. Souvestre  is  &r  less  known  to 
English  and  American  readers  than  he 
deserves.  Without  any  great  brilliancy 
of  style,  or  originality  of  &x;y,  he  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  fidelity  to  healthy  na- 
ture, and  of  lucid  simplicity  and  truth  of 
s^le.  He  appeals  to  the  genuine  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  they  always  respond  to 
him,  ibr  he  scorns  the  a&ctations,  extra- 


vagance and  moral  cormption  which  the 
more  fiunous  novelists  of  his  nation  rely 
upon  for  their  effects.  He  treats  his  sub- 
ject without  effort  and  yet  in  a  manner 
so  truly  artistic,  that  we  venture  to  say 
no  critic  has  read  one  of  his  stories  witn 
the  desire  to  take  any  thing  away  from 
it  This  little  volume  of  tides  in  parti- 
cular, ought  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish; it  could  not  fiul  to  be  universally 
popular. 

— A  touching  monument  of  friendship 
is  Nicolaus  Lenoxes  Briefe  an  einen 
Freund  (Nicholas  Lenau's  Letters  to  a 
Friend),  by  Karl  Mater.  Lenau's  poems 
are  kno^  to  every  reader  of  the  recent 
literature  of  Germany,  as  full  of  the  ten- 
derness, sentiment,  and  delicate  fancy 
which  characterize  the  Swabian  school 
so  bitterly  ridiculed  by  Henrv  Heine,  but 
with  something  of  genius  and  originality, 
which  most  of  them  do  not  possess.  Long 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1850, 
he  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  partial  lunacy 
and  imbecility,  which  he  had,  indeed,  an- 
ticipated for  years  before.  Mr.  Mayer, 
who  fills  a  judicial  station  in  Wttrtem- 
berg,  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  The 
affection  between  them  was  of  a  depth 
and  cordiality  corresponding  to  the  warmth 
of  the  South  German  character  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  impulsiveness  of  the 
Hungarian  on  the  other,  for  Lenau,  whose 
real  name  was  Niembsch.  was  bom  in 
Hungary.  It  was  more  like  the  love  of 
two  women,  than  any  feeling  known  to 
men  in  colder-blooded  countries.  In  the 
letters  given  in  this  little  volume  we  have 
its  most  confidential  and  unrestrained 
expression.  The  heart  is  moved  by  it, 
more  than  by  any  utterance  of  a  similar 
feeling  that  we  know  of  in  the  Engli^ 
language.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  is 
more  a  work  of  art,  but  less  a  product  of 
affection.  To  this  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  hero,  a  man  of  ardent  and  generous 
soul,  a  loving  and  aspiring  poet,  who  strug- 
gled bravely  with  the  premonitions  of  the 
dreadful  fate  which  overtook  him  at  last, 
lends  additional  interest  In  his  let- 
ters, and  the  narrative  of  Mayer,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  circle  of  other  friends 
among  whom  they  moved — to  Uhland, 
Schwab,  Justinus  Kemer,  Pfizer,  and  to 
the  many  cultivated  women  who  com- 
pleted that  society  of  poets  and  scholars, 
and  shed  the  sweet  glory  of  home  and 
womanliness  upon  the  whole.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  personages  in  the 
story  is  Kemer,  who  had  a  genuine  belief 
in  ghosts  and  spirits,  maintaining  that  he 
constantly  saw  and  communicated  with 
them,  though  otherwise  he  was  sane  and 
preserved  a  genial  disposition  in  all  re- 
spects. 
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Russian. — Perhaps  the  best  of  all  books 
on  Mozart  is  of  Russian  origin, — ^we  refer 
to  that  of  Oulipicheff — and  now  we  have 
to  chronicle  a  new  work  on  Beethoven 
from  the  same  inhospitable  clime.  It  is 
by  Mr.  W.  db  Lknz,  a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction at  the  Russian  Court,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  under  the  title  of  Beethov- 
en et  see  troia  Styles,  The  author  in  his 
title-page  professes  to  discuss  only  Bee- 
thoven's sonatas  for  the  piano,  but  in  fact 
considers  the  whole  range  of  the  great 
man's  music  with  refreshing  mdependence 
and  boldness  of  judgment,  and  great  piquan- 
cy of  style.  Beethoven,  he  says,  is  not  a 
German  composer,  but  is  cosmopolitan, 
as  are  Mozart  and  Haydn,  while  such  men 
as  Bach,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn^  are 
Germans  and  nothing  else.  The  criticism 
of  the  author  on  various  modem  novelties, 
especially  on  the  latest  mode  of  piano- 
playing  is  pungent  "  Now-Srdays,  ^  says 
he.  ^  the  pisno  is  not  played,  it  is  ridden." 
Thalberg  andKalkbrennerhe  particularly 
finds  fault  with,  and  the  mode  of  writing 
difficult  pieces  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  manual  dexterity  re- 
quired to  overcome  it,  he  satirizes  wiUiout 
mercy. 

MUSIO. 

Our  musical  notes  have  been  so  long 
neglected,  that  we  must  indulge  in  some 
rather  remote  reminiscence. 

There  was  good  music  at  Castle  Garden 
during  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer. 
Madame  Sontag  and  Signora  Steffanone, 
and  Signori  Salvi,  Marini,  and  Beneven- 
tano,  were  all  singing  there.  But  there 
was  not  much  general  interest  in  the  affair. 
People  went,  because  they  could  not  get 
farther  on  a  summer  evening,  nor  to  a 
pleasanter  place.  The  ^reat  tourists  and 
sojoumists  who  were  living  at  Saratoga, 
Newport,  and  along  all  the  sea-coasts,  and 
among  all  the  hills,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  usual  opera-audience,  and  they,  clear- 
ly, could  not  come.  There  was  always  a 
fair  audience,  and  when  the  management 
offered  such  an  attraction  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  ealle  reminded 
the  spectator  of  the  golden  time  of  Jenny 
Lind.  The  sdUe  did  that,  but  not  the 
singer.  And  yet  Steffanone  never  sang 
so  superbly  as  on  that  evening,  with  Son- 
tag  for  a  rival,  and  the  President,  with 
famous  Americans,  and  English  lords  and 
ladies,  for  an  audience. 

It  was  strange  enough  to  be  reminded, 
as  we  sat  upon  bare  benches,  and  looked 
at  the  rough  and  crude  stage  appoint- 
ments, of  the  splendid  musical  tourna- 
ments recounted  in  operatic  memoirs, 
when  the  flower  of  the  enthusiastic  Roman, 
or  Milanese  youth  thronged  the  parterre, 


one-half  devoted  to  la  beUa  Fiora^  and 
the  other  to  Maria  la  superba — when 
cabinet  interests  yielded  to  those  of  the 
green-room :  and  red  tape  grew  pale  be- 
fore blue  ribbon :  when  the  rise  of  a  dan- 
cer's foot  was  contemplated  with  more 
eagerness  than  that  of  the  funds;  and 
all  notes  were  at  a  discount  but  those  of 
the  Prima  Donna  asaoluta. 

Those  gay  and  graceful  occasions,  of 
which  the  memory  now  only  survives, 
although  they  are  sometimes  faintly  re- 
newed in  Italian  theatres,  were  adorned 
by  the  presence  of  all  the  brilliant  circles 
of  those  cities ;  so  that  the  passages  of 
books  of  travel  a  hundred  years  old, 
which  record  the  matters  of  chief  mo- 
mentary interest,  are  those  that  treat  of 
lyrical  struggles  and  successes.  We  have 
had  a  taste  of  those  delights  in  the  ear- 
liest days  of  what  may  be  called  our  per- 
manent opera.  It  was  at  Palme's,  in  Cham- 
bers-street, that  Bon^ese  and  Pico  waged 
ihsar  tunefril  war.  Tunefiil,  that  is,  upon 
the  stage.  But  in  that  mysterious  re- 
gion, behind  the  scenes — ^how  was  it  there  ? 
We  do  not  know,  other  than  by  inference, 
but  it  must  have  been  there,  as  it  is  be- 
hind all  other  scenes,  where  rivals  smile 
and  embrace  in  fit>nt  Surely  the  Green- 
Room  was  well  named ;  for  it  is  manifest 
that  operas  and  theatres  are  under  the 
tutelary  charge  of  a  monster  of  that  color. 

Borghese  and  Pico  wage  tuneful  wars 
no  longer.  They  each  occasionally  ap- 
pear, and  do  their  duty ;  sing  their  best ; 
are  tolerably  applauded;  and  .retire.  A 
few  years  consume  an  enormous  amount 
of  fame.  Ten  years  make  no  more  of 
whole  newspapers-full  of  colossal  repre- 
sentations than  Goliath  of  an  omelette 
souffle.  It  is  curious  to  read  old  reviews ; 
but  sadder  to  grope  through  old  news- 
papers. But  Sontag  so  placidly  defies 
edacious  time  [edax  rerum),  that  he  on- 
ly smiles  and  spares.  Stefi&none  sang 
superbly,  as  we  said,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  prestige  upon  her  side  throughout 
the  season,  as  if  she  were  the  lesser  by 
accident,  and  not  by  right,  and  therefore 
applausive  favor  must  adjust  the  balance. 
It  did  so,  and  she  had  no  less  a  party  of 
admirers  than  Sontag. 

Madame  Sontae,  after  the  dose  of  the 
season,  advertised  a  farewell  series  of 
*  concerts.  But  the  notice  gradually  fell 
out  of  the  newspapers.  There  could  have 
hardly  been  a  very  active  response.  We 
have  heard  her  a  great  deal,  and  with 
great  pleasure.  But  in  the  constant  stress 
of  novelty  presented  in  New- York,  a  sing- 
er must  be  very  eminent,  and  in  the  prime 
of  voice  and  frame,  to  succeed  in  perma- 
nently retaining  the  public  interest 
Yet  she  gave,  with  great  success,  a  con- 
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oert  for  the  benefit  of  her  condactor, 
Mr.  Eckart,  and  her  tenor,  Pozzolini. 
When  we  consider  a  case  like  Madame 
Sontag's,  we  are  very  anxious  to  hail  the 
completion  of  the  Opera  House.  Then 
she  would  sing  her  season,  from  time  to 
time,  if  she  remained  among  ns ;  and,  in 
an  opera-house,  when  singing  occasionall  v, 
she  could  not  fiul  to  draw.  She  could 
retire  in  the  intervals,  devoted*  to  the  so- 
cial life  which  so  geatLe  a  lady,  of  so  great 
talent  and  cultivation,  and  or  so  various 
and  prolonged  experience  in  the  capitals 
oi  civilization,  could  not  fail  to  adorn. 
But  an  itinerant  life  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
hnwQfttion  in  such  a  connection. 

While  we  write,  Gottschalk  announces 
concerts.  Our  opinion  of  him  is  recorded. 
He  is  a  performer  of  the  highest  class, 
distinguished  by  marvellous  power  and 
facility,  rather  than  by  an  especially  sen- 
timental style.  It  is  brilliant,  gorgeous, 
amazine  playing, — ^betraying  an  exube- 
rance of  youth  and  strength,  which  is,  of 
itself,  electrical.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  permanent  impression  will  not 
be  rather  of  the  performer  and  the  per^ 
formance,  than  ot  the  music.  Tet  it  is 
something  nobody  can  afford  to  mis& 
And  let  us  hope  that  greatness  in  his  way 
will  not  be  denied  to  him,  because  he  may 
not  chance  to  make  the  hearer  cry. 

In  Niblo's  saloon  Ole  Bull  gave  two 
concerts — one  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
ferers at  New  Orleans.  Strakosch  and 
Adeline  Patti  assisted.  The  first  con- 
cert was  not  good,  the  second  we  did 
not  hear.  Ole  Bull  played  more  ram- 
blingly  and  sentimentally  than  we  have 
ever  heard  him.  Somehow  the  impres- 
sion of  the  man  is  of  something  finer  and 
larger  than  we  find  in  his  music.  There 
is  an  Italian  phrasing,  and  yet  a  want 
of  melodic  form,  which  is  painful.  Yet,  in 
some  moment  of  reverie  and  dreams,  when 
the  imagination  is  excited  and  the  heart 
is  tender,  there  is  a  pleading  pathos,  a 
vague,  melancholy  effect,  as  of  rustling 
winds  and  waving  woods,  in  the  impres- 
sion he  produces,  which  is  very  striking 
and  memorable.  Perhaps  the  secret  of 
Ole  Bull's  great  success  among  us,  some 
years  since,  was  the  extreme  sentimen- 
tality of  his  style,  for  there  is  no  people 
in  the  world  so  sentimental  as  we.  Our 
only  really  popular  songs  are  such  negro  * 
melodies  as  those  of  Mr.  Foster,  ("  Old 
folks  at  home,"  "Massa's  in  de  cold 
ground,"  Ac.,)  which  are  simply  pathetic 
refrains  adapted  to  what,  in  another 
sphere  of  literature,  would  be  only  ex- 
tremely Laura-Matilda-ish  poetry,  mainly 
dirges  and  desperate  love  songs.  The 
substance  of  the  melody,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  in  each  of  these 


songs,  is  purely  Italian,  and  the  air  of 
^Katy  darlin'"  is  note  for  note,  with 
very  little  change,  the  Vaga  lAina  of 
Bellini.  The  feeling  that  so  heartily  wel- 
comes these  songs  was  naturally  hospita- 
ble to  the  same  general  character  of  music 
(although  under  very  different  forms)  in 
Ole  Bull.  His  music  is  reverie,  and  re- 
verie in  music  is  almost  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  every  where  else.  But  we  cannot  in 
conscience  deny  that,  with  many  other 
dangerous  things,  it  is  very  pleasant ;  and 
we  confess  that  we  like  to  hear  and  see 
Ole  Bull. 

Strakosch  played  "Musical  Rockets," 
the  bills  said  "  for  the  first  time."  But 
we  have  never  heard  him  play  any  thing 
else.  It  was  fbrcible,  brilliant,  nimble, 
and  pleasant.  But  it  was  very  much  like 
the  foaming  of  champagne:  a  desperate 
fizzle  and  no  substance.  His  playing 
leaves  no  more  than  a  sweet  vapor  upon 
the  musical  palate.  But  there  is  a  de- 
lightfully pointed  precision  in  Strakosch's 
playing.  It  is  better  for  polkas  than  for 
other  music.  But  polkas,  we  remark, 
may  be  very  beautiful  musia  Mozart 
wrote  minuets,  if  you  remember.  Now.  a 
minuet  is  only  a  dance,  like  a  polka, — the 
polka  of  those  slow  old  times,  we  might 
say, — and  to  compose  a  good  polka  and 
play  it  well,  is  as  honorable  a  work  as  the 
making  and  performing  of  minuets. 

Miss  Adeline  Patti  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  longer  in  public:  *  She 
should  be  kept  closely  at  her  studies.  If 
the  public  must  hear  her  monthly  until 
she  makes  her  debuX  in  an  opera,  that 
dtbuX  will  not  have  the  merit  of  novelty. 
At  present,  also,  the  singii^  of  the  young 
lady  is  more  phenomenal  than  pleasant. 

Ill  Niblo's  theatre,  Mr.  Maretzek  has 
been  giving  operas.  We  are  waiting 
(with  the  seventy-times  seven  patience) 
for  some  slight  redemption  of  the  promise 
of  new  operas  made  in  the  announcement. 
The  only  novelty  thus  far  has  been  the 
appearance  of  Signora  Manzini,  a  young 
singer,  gentle  and  sweet,  but  of  no  mark. 
Why  opera-managers  should  go  to  the 
annual  expense  of  printer's  ink,  paper,  and 
posting,  to  announce  the  new  operas  that 
are  to  be  performed  during  every  season, 
we  are  imable  to  state.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  madness,  we  suppose,  that  urges  any 
man  to  undertake  maCnaging  any  theatre. 
Mr.  Maretzek  will,  we  hope,  redeem  his 
promise.  Nobody  asked  him  to  mi^e  it, 
but  we  shall  all  be  glad  if  he  keeps  it 

Meanwhile  the  other  opera  house  goes 
on.  Mr.  Hackett,  we  hear,  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  lease.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  in  leasing  that  house, 
the  committee  are  oppressed  by.  an 
onerous  and  difficult  duty.     Mr.  Hackett 
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is  mainly  interested,  of  coarse,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Grisi  and  Mario,  not  in  that  of  the 
opera  house.  But  a  manager  must  be 
one  whose  great  interest  is  the  house, 
who  must  make  money  by  the  general 
and  permanent  success  of  that,  and  not  of 
any  particular  stars.  All  the  other  man- 
agers that  we  know  are  too  much  subject 
to  European  precedent.  New  times  and 
new  opera  houses  demand  new  men. 

Let  us  not  add  new  singers,  because  the 
London  critics  are  agreed  thiat  Grisi  was 
never  finer  than  she  has  been  during  the 
last  season.  They  bewail  her  retirement 
from  the  lyric  stage,  for  her  American  trip 
is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  that  For 
twenty  years  she  has  reigned  in  London, 
— supreme,  except  during  Jenny  Lind's 
career.  She  brings  to  us  the  ripe  power, 
the  long  habit,  the  fair  fame,  of  a  great 
smger.  We  hope  sincerely  she  will  satisfy 
our  great  anticipation. 

But  Jullien  is  the  musical  event  of  the 
summer.  Wherever  he  comes  there  is  a 
musical  era.  Under  his  reign  the  best 
music  of  the  best  composers  is  played  by 
the  best  orchestra  at  the  lowest  rates.  It 
is  like  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kean  acting  Shak- 
speare  for  the  million.  It  is  Homer  read 
to  the  people.  M.  Jullien  is  pronounced 
a  humbug,  and  so  he  is,  if  that  very  elas- 
tic word  be  fitted  to  our  peculiar  meaning, 
lie  is  a  humbug,  not  in  essence,  but  in 
form.  He  is  like  a  good  book,  gaudily 
bound.  He  announces  his  concerts,  and 
gets  them  up  in  a  popular,  clap-trap  man- 
ner, just  as  he  wears  the  most  miraculous 
shirt-fronts,  and  waistcoats,  and  chains, 
and  buttons.  But  the  music  is  true  and 
great.  It  is  the  best  music  mingled  with 
much  that  is  popular  and  foolish.  But  he 
is  a  man  of  such  invincible  will,  and  such 
genuine  love  of  music,  and  has  so  supreme  a 
command  of  the  orchestra,  which  he  sways 
magnetically  by  his  person,  as  much  as 
by  his  baton,  that  to  term  him  humbug, 
is  to  show  ourselves  shallow. 

Let  us  avoid  that.  Yet  we  will 
laugh  at  that  unutterable  toilette,  and  at 
that  groping,  patting,  caressing,  appealing, 
commanding,  soaring,  and  triumphant 
movement  in  which  the  conductor  indulges. 
Given  that  shirt-front,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  deduce  such  proceedings  with  the  or- 
chestra. It  would  be  an  awful  thing  for 
any  of  the  performers  to  get  out  Ned 
Aspen  became  so  nervous,  the  other  even- 
ing, lest  some  laggard  trumpet,  or  forget- 
ful drum,  should  come  hurrying  in.  blow- 
ing or  beating  at  the  wrong  place,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  wish  our  pleasant  party 
good  night,  atid  retire ;  whereby  he  lost 
that  excellent  little  supper  afterwards. 

But  we  should  as  soon  fear  that  the 
notes  would  come  out  of  time  from  the 


lips  of  Jenny  Lind  as  from  Jullien's  or- 
chestra. The  individual  performers  seem 
to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
They  have  only  to  blow  and  scrape,  and 
Jullien  is  responsible  for  the  net  result  of 
sound.  He  is  the  captain ;  they  are  only 
passengers.  If  they  don't  arrive  safely  at 
the  end  of  the  bar,  it  is  his  afiair.  And 
for  that  reason  they  do  arrive  safely.  And 
we  all  arrive  there  together  with  the  utr 
most  satisfaction. 

When  you  consider  that  this  is  a  con- 
stellation, of  which  the  single  stars  are 
planets,  it  is  not  surprising.  Bottesini  is 
not  less  upon  his  instrument,  the  double- 
bass,  than  Paganini  was  upon  his  violin. 
Only  the  initiated  can  fully  understand 
the  immense  power  and  skill  of  this  great 
artist  How  ho  makes  his  instrument  a 
violoncello,  a  violin,  a  viola,  a  harp,  a  gui- 
tar,— we  ignorant  cannot  weU  understand ; 
but  if  we  havb  ears  and  eyes  we  can  per- 
ceive that  he  does  so.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  double-bassists,  contemporary 
or  past  Yet  ^ttesini  is  only  a  membi^ 
of  this  prodigious  orchestra. 

The  same  is  true  of  Reichert,  the  flutist, 
—of  Koenig,  the  man  of  the  comet  d 
piston,  who  blows  music  as  mellow  and 
softly-dying  as  Pan  in  the  summer 
woods,— of  Wuille,  the  flageoletist, — and 
of  all  the  other  soloists,  and  of  the  brothers 
li^ollenhauer,  who  play  two  violins  as  if 
they  were  one,  and  with  a  tone  so  pure, 
so  clean,  so  searching,  and  plaintive,  thai 
we  rank  them,  for  our  connoisseur-hearing, 
with  the  greatest  we  have  ever  heard. 
They  do  their  work  very  quietly.  It  is 
very  wonderful  work,  but  they  glide  so 
smoothly  through  it  that  it  daems  as  easy 
as  flying  through  the  air.  But  only  birds 
can  fly  faultlessly — only  the  brothers  Mol- 
lenhauer  can  play  such  music  so  nimbly. 
We  remarked  especially  their  rendering  of 
the  melody  of  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  an 
air  that  we  wonder  any  performer  upon 
any  instrument  has  the  audacity  to  undef- 
take,  since  it  has  been  so  played  to  pieces. 
But  it  was  fresh  upon  those  magical  violins. 
It  came  streaming  out  of  them,  like  morn- 
ing out  of  the  east, — the  same  sunlight 
but  a  new  day.  So  it  was  the  same  me- 
lody, but  a  new  meaning. 

We  cannot  specify  each  performer  in 
this  colossal  orchestra.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  ingenious  combination 
of  popular  with  profound  (although  not 
necessarily  dull)  music,  M.  Jullien  will 
succeed  here,  as  he  has  elsewhere,  in  indoc- 
trinating us  with  a  more  catholic  regard 
for  music.  We  hope  it  may  be  "  his  mis- 
sion," as  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  says, 
"  to  inaugurate  an  era  "  of  truce  between 
the  Italian  and  German  musical  fanatics. 
It  seems  to  be  considered  that  a  man  can- 
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not  like  Beethoven  and  Rossini  more  than 
he  can  serve  two  masters.  It  would  be  just 
as  wise  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
<j}^oethe  and  Petrarch. 

FINE    ABTB. 

Powell's  Picture  of  De  Soto. — ^If 
the  love  of  Art,  like  another  love,  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  it  will  be  a  consum- 
ing passion  in  the  metropolis  of  the  New 
World,  before  the  year  expires;  for  food 
of  that  kind  just  now  is  the  most  abun- 
dant in  the  market  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  collection,  for  excel- 
lence and  extent,  of  artistic  productions, 
in  New-York,  as  that  inclosed  in  the 
crvstalline  walls  of  our  *^  Palace  of  In- 
dustry."  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  paint- 
ings, as  many  more  pieces  of  statuary,  and 
splendid  works  of  genius  appended  as  or- 
namentations to  objects  of  utility  innu- 
merable, would  be  enough  to  surfeit  the 
public  appetite  for  the  elegancies  and  re- 
finements of  Art,  if  surfeit  were  possi- 
ble. But  there  are  numerous  collections 
besides,  in  the  city,  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, to  which  the  public  have  access.  In 
an  upper  chamber  of  the  Stuyvesant  In- 
stitute, an  exiled  Italian  has  arranged  a 
gallery  of  very  choice  works,  in  admira- 
ble order,  of  Roman  paintings,  the  gen- 
uineness of  which  no  one  can  question,  or 
doubt  they  are  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them — specunens  of  the  worst  pictures  of 
the  worst  masters.  They  are  valuable  as 
showing  how  badly  artists  have  done  in 
the  very  home  of  Art.  As  a  contrast  to 
this  collection,  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Broadway,  is  a  very 
instructive  and  pleasing  show,  as  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  works  of  the  best 
masters  of  an  entirely  modem  school. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Bryan's  collection  of 
Christian  Art,  which  has  the  unique 
quality  of  being  a  perfectly  honest  expo- 
sition, as  art  of  that  sort  should  be — and 
containing  nothing  of  doubtful  originality. 
Among  all  this  art  Mr.  Powell  has  had 
the  courage  to  set  up,  in  a  gorgeous  frame- 
work of  gold,  his  "  great  national  paint- 
ing" of  De  Soto  discovering  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  If  this  picture  had  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Powell  as  a  private  specu- 
lation, either  for  his  own  amusement,  or  a 
popular  show,  we  should  have  hardly  felt 
ourselves  either  privileged  or  called  upon 
to  notice  it.  But  it  is  a  picture  of  too 
great  pretensions  to  be  ignored.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and,  in  that  sense, 
it  is,  certainly,  what  the  artist  calls  it.  a 
national  painting.  But,  it  is  national,  to 
us.  in  no  other  sense.  Its  subject  belongs 
to  Spain,  and  its  manner  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  painted,  from  French  models.  There 
is  nothing  American  about  it,  and  it  has 


no  right  to  be  placed  in  the  national  capi- 
tol  among  our  historical  pictures.  For 
the  credit  of  the  nation  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  picture  waB  not  ordered 
by  Congress;  a  painting  of  a  national 
subject  was  ordered,  and  the  artist  who 
had  the  honor  of  painting  it,  wasi,  most 
unwisely,  allowed  to  choose  his  subject, 
and,  as  ''  a  compliment  to  the  West ! ''  he 
chose  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by 
De  Soto.  The  baleful  effects  of  section- 
alism in  political  affidrs  has  oflen  been 
deplored,  but  here  we  see  a  notable  in- 
stance of  it  in  Art.  Mr.  Powell  was 
ostensibly  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  puxei 
of  the  rotunda,  not  because  he  had  given 
any  evidence  of  eminent  qualifications  for 
the  duty,  but  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  Western  man ;  and  then  he  chose  a 
wholly  inappropriate  subject  for  his  pic- 
ture, out  of  compliment  to  those  who  had 
^ven  him  the  job,  for  a  job  it  was,  to  all 
^mtents  and  purposes,  as  most  of  our  na- 
tional works  of  art  have  been,  excepting 
the  pictures  by  Trumbull.  For  the  sake 
of  carrying  out  the  idea  of  complimenting 
the  West,  Mr.  Powell  shoidd  have  exe- 
cuted his  work  in  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis, 
and  not  have  gone  off  and  painted  it  in 
Paris. 

If  Mr.  Powell  shoidd  urge  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto  is 
as  national  a  sulject  as  the  "  Baptism  of 
Pocahontas,"  we  should  have  to  admit 
the  force  of  his  argument,  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  we  should  not  tne  less  regret 
that  tiie  national  capitol  is  defaced  with 
bad  paintings,  having  no  connection  with 
our  national  history.  But,  the  work 
being  done,  the  panel  filled,  the  money 
paid,  and  the  opportunity  of  appropriately 
decorating  the  Capitol  lost,  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  but  to  see  what  it  is  that  we 
have  got  for  our  money. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  a 
historical  subject  can  be  treated  on  can- 
vas ;  the  first,  and  most  obviously  proper, 
is  to  make  as  correct  a  representation  of 
the  event  to  be  commemorated  as  possible, 
and  the  other  is  to  treat  it  all^orically  ; 
there  is,  to  be  sure,  yet  another  method, 
and  that  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Powell  has 
chosen,  to  disregard  history  and  &ct  alto- 
gether, and  represent  your  own  ideas 
of  what  the  event  might,  should,  would, 
or  could  have  been,  although  he  has  failed 
to  represent  the  event  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  as  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
had  the  ordering  of  affairs ;  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  what  he  has  made 
it.  In  the  case  of  De  Soto's  expedition  in 
search  of  a  new  £1  Dorado  In  Florida^  when 
he  accidentally  discovered  the  Mississippi, 
some  of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied 
him.  have  left  us  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
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count  of  the  particolars  of  his  disastrous 
wanderings,  from  which  we  know  that  after 
nearly  two  years  of  incredible  hardships, 
and  many  perilous  escapes  in  the  swamps 
and  forests  of  Florida,  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  nearly  impassable ;  and 
after  losing  nearly  all  their  arms,  clothing, 
horses,  and  a  good  many  of  their  com- 
panions, De  Soto  and  his  famished  follow- 
ers one  day  came  in  sight  of  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  halted  and  erected  huts  to  rest  in. 
This  is  the  event  which  Mr.  Powell  has 
attempted  to  paint,  and  has  represented  it 
without  much  respect  for  the  facts  before 
him.  The  subject  was  not  without  its 
good  points,  for  the  bearing  and  face  of 
the  bold  and  chivalrous  Spaniard,  sur- 
rounded by  £is  faithful  followers,  whose 
limbs  were  covered  with  matting  made  of 
ivy  leaves,  and  whose  gaunt  features  must 
have  been  suddenly  brightened  by  the  vis- 
ion of  the  flowing  river,  offered  materials 
worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  highest  order 
of  genius.  Mr.  Powell  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  which  neither  history  nor 
the  imagination  could  warrant  De  Soto 
sits  astride  a  well-groomed  and  splendidly 
caparisoned  white  charger,  bolt  upright 
with  unruffled  white  plumage  in  his  fancy 
hat ;  he  looks  as  though  he  had  just  come 
from  the  tournament  at  Franooni's  Hippo- 
drome, only  that  none  of  the  animals  in 
that  extensive  establishment,  we  are  per- 
suaded, could  ever  have  been  put  into 
such  an  attitude,  as  that  of  the  adventur- 
er's horse.  He  is  followed  by  some  fat 
and  jolly-looking  ecclesiastics  riding  on 
mules,  and  a  Moor,  in  a  snowy-white 
turban,  and  otherwise  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  while  bold  cavaliers  in  armour 
surround  him  with  brilliant  gonfalons. 
There  is  an  ecclesiastic,  too,  swinging  a 
silver  censer,  while  others  are  raising  an 
immense  pole  with  a  crucifix  upon  it  in 
the  foreground ;  soldiers,  with  well-trim- 
med beards,  are  binding  up  their  wounds, 
and  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  heavily 
clamped  chests,  arms,  armor,  and  camp 
equipage  lie  scattered  around;  gay  banners 
are  flying,  and  the  whole  scene  has  a  very 
holiday  and  pio-nicish  look.  There  are 
some  Indian  men  and  women  at  the  right 
of  the  picture,  and  an  Indian  tent;  the 
river  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  the 
canvas,  and  some  prismatic  trunks  and 
stumps  of  trees  help  fill  up.  If  one  were 
to  be  shown  the  picture,  without  being 
told  what  it  was  meant  to  represent,  he 
could  never  guess  what  it  was  all  about 
We  slyuld  l^  extremely  glad,  if,  for  the 
artist's  sake,  we  could  commend  any  part 
of  the  i»cture ;  but  it  lacks  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  painting,  having  neither 
historical    correctness,    elevated    senti- 


ment, high  finish,  nor  general  truthful- 
ness. 

We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
public  taste  if  it  runs  in  the  direction  of 
such  works  of  art  as  that  of  Mr.  Powell's, 
but  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the 
nation's  lending  its  sanction  to  a  falsification 
of  history,  by  placing  in  its  archives  an 
untrue  representation  of  a  well-known 
event.  What  if  Mr.  Headley,  or  any  other 
of  our  popular  writers,  should  be  em- 
ployed to  write  a  description  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  for  instance,  and 
should,  for  the  sake  of  making  an  agree- 
able thing  of  it,  make  the  Plymouth  rock 
a  sapphire,  and  line  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chussetts  bay  with  groves  of  palm  and 
olive  trees,  while  Miles  Standish  and 
his  companions  were  described  as  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  Charles  the  Second's 
court  at  a  masquerade.  It  would  be  very 
absurd,  to  be  sure,  and  every  body  would 
condemn  it  as  a  libel  upon  truth  and 
nature;  but  it  would  be  no  greater  de- 
parture from  fact  than  Mr.  PoweU's  re- 
presentation of  De  Soto  and  his  com- 
panions. 

There  were  several  good  points  in  the 
history  of  De  Soto's  Florida  Expedition, 
which  were  quite  as  important  as  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi,  ^  which  would 
have  afforded  full  scope  for  Mr.  Powell  to 
have  exercised  his  talent  for  costume 
painting,  without  departing  from  the  truth 
of  history.  The  finest  of  all  would  have 
been  the  mustering  of  the  vagabond  chi- 
valry of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Seville, 
who  proposed  accompanying  De  Soto  on 
his  expedition  in  search  of  a  Peru  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  There  was 
a  brave  show  on  that  occasion.  But  the' 
Adelantado,  who  knew  what  a  serious 
business  he  was  about  to  engage  in,  sent 
all  the  brilliantly  clothed  cavaliers  and 
adventurers  home  with  a  flea  in  their  ear, 
and  selected  for  his  companions  only 
hardy  young  men,  suitably  accoutr^ 
with  arms  and  armor.  The  embarkation 
at  San  Lucar,  or  the  re-embarkation  from 
Cuba,  or  the  landing  in  Florida,  when 
some  of  his  followers  were  disheartened  at 
the  unpromising  look  of  things,  and  re- 
turned in  the  ships  that  brought  them 
there,  would  all  have  furnished  good 
groupings  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
materials  for  a  large  canvas,  and  the  want 
of  mind  would  not  have  been  so  palpably 
felt  in  such  a  combination  of  brilliant  mat- 
ter. It  is  true  that  if  the  expedition  of 
De  Soto  was  to  be  made  the  subject  for  a 
national  picture,  the  point  chosen  by  Mr. 
Powell,  when  European  eyes  looked,  for 
the  first  time,  on  gur  great  river,  was.  un- 
doubtedly, the  proper  one  to  choose,  but 
then,  it  could  only  be  proper  if  properly 
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executed ;  which,  we  thmk,  is  not  the  case. 
The  mere  painting  of  the  picture  hardlj 
calls  for  any  special  remarks ;  it  is  of  a 
very  ordinary  kind,  and  the  costumes  and 
implements  introduced  are,  doubtless, 
historically  correct,  as  they  were,  prob- 
ably, copied  from  authentic  models.  As 
to  the  piece  of  artillery  which  the  artist  has 
introduced,  we  should  hardly  have  sup- 
posed that  he  would  haye  put  it  there  un- 
less warranted  by  some  o£  the  narratives 
of  the  expedition ;  but,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber any  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  these  minor  matters  we  always  pre- 
sume that  the  artist  is  too  well-informed 
to  commit  a  mistake,  for  it  is  his  business 
to  authenticate  his  facts.  Artists  do, 
however,  commit  strange  blunders,  as 
Leutze  has  done,  for  instance,  in  introducj 
ing  the  American  flag  into  his  picture  of 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  six 
months  before  it  had  an  existence.  Paint- 
ers in  dealing  with  history  have  no  more 
right  to  take  such  liberties  than  writers 
have.  But  they  will,  excepting  those  of 
a  higher  class,  like  Delaroche. 

Pictures  are  not  necessaries  of  iife,  and 
unless  we  can  have  good  ones,  we  can  very 
well  afford  to  do  without  them.  If  the 
nation  is  to  own  works  of  art  they  should 
be  valuable  either  on  account  of  their  intrin- 
sic excellence,  or  as  historical  memorials. 
The  pictures  of  the  Capitol,  excepting  those 
of  Trumbull,  fulfil  neither  of  these  require- 
ments, and  are  a  reproach  to  our  want  of 
taste,  and  a  false  representation  of  the 
state  of  art  in  the  era  in  which  they  were 
executed. 

The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  was  originally  ap- 
propriated to  pay  for  four  historical  paint- 
ings, of  national  subjects,  to  be  executed 
by  four  native  American  artists,  and  the 
committee  to  whom  the  choice  of  the 
artists  was  intrusted,  selected  Ohapman, 
Vanderlyn,  Weir,  and  Inman  to  paint 
them  ;  Vanderlyn  being  the  only  one  of 
the  four  who  had  ever  painted  an  historical 

ficture,  and  that  one  was  a  single  figure. 
t  was  a  most  hopeless  prospect.  Chap- 
man finished  his  job  first,  and  bestowed 
upon  us  his  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  which 


had  no  more  to  do  with  our  national  his- 
tory than  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul ;  nor, 
in  fact,  half  so  much.  The  next  finished 
was  Wier's  Embarcation  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Delft  Haven,  which  was  not  a  national 
subject,  although  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance in  our  history,  as  was  also  the  be- 
heading of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  in- 
vention of  printing ;  then  came  Vanderlyn's 
Landing  of  Columbus,  which  was  painted 
in  Paris,  in  the  old  age  of  the  artist,  when 
all  the  vigor  which  distinguished  his  early 
productions  had  deserted  him.  Mr.  Inman 
nad  named  the  Emigration  of  Daniel 
Boone  to  Kentucky  as  the  subject  of  his 
painting;  but,  though  he  received  four 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  payment  for 
it,  he  never  even  sketched  in  his  figures ; 
and  Mr.  Powell  only  receives  for  his  pic- 
ture the  balance  which  would  have  been 
due  to  Mr.  Inman  if  he  had  executed  his 
commission.  In  this  respect  we  think  he 
has  been  badly  treated,  and,  as  he  has 
furnished  a  picture  of  the  same  size  as  the 
others,  containing  as  many  pounds  of 
paint,  as  great  a  number  of  figures,  and 
rather  handsomer  costumes,  we  are  in 
fiivor  of  paying  him  the  same  amount  that 
was  paid  to  the  other  artists.  Whether 
the  picture  be  accepted  or  not,  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  pay  him  one-quarter 
of  the  sum  originally  impropriated  for  the 
purpose  offilling  the  vacant  panels.  There 
18  no  reason  why  Mr.  Powell  should  not 
be  as  well  paid  as  the  others.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  a  pupil  of  Inman's, 
h^  oifered,  from  regard  to  that  gentle- 
man, after  his  death,  to  finish  the 
picture  of  Boone,  and  receive  only  the 
money  due  the  artist ;  but  Congress  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  gave  the  order  to  Mr. 
Powdl,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  presunqn 
tion  of  his  being  a  Western  artist 

—  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
return  to  New- York,  from  Europe,  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  the  artist,  who  has  agam 
set  up  his  easel  among  us.  During  his 
residence  in  England,  he  painted  portraits 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  other  distinguished  persons. 
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TUB  throng  of  strangers  in  our  streets 
i-  for  some  months  put,  the  aeasoa  dar- 
ing whkli  our  regular  denizens  ftre  more 
thui  dednuled  bj  summer  trftrel,  would 
hxn  sn^eated  to  a  chance  obeerrer  who 
had  known  the  dt^  in  former  j'ears,  soma 
peculiar  attncticm,  some  new  wonder  or 
pleasure ;  a  fneb  exdtemen^  or  a  lately 
opened  avenue  of  gain.  '*  Has  Jenny 
Lmd  fonnd  a  BuooeHsor?  "  he  might  have 
asked ; "  or  are  National  and  Whole  Worid 
Conventiona  being  held,  for  the  estalilisb- 
ment  of  Women's  rights,  or  Men's  rights 
(lately  worst  threatened) :  for  the  dis- 
crediting of  spirituous  dnnks,  or  the  en- 
couruement  of  spiritual  visitora?  Has 
the  Sea-8erpent  come  in  throngh  the 
Aqueduct,  or  a  new  danteute  been  im- 
ported by  Niblo  1  Has  Mr.  MKHure  traced 
the  Auroral  light  to  fields  of  pure  silTer 
surrounding  the  Pole,  or  Comstock  in- 
vented a  plough  that  will  lay  bare  the 
mtire  resources  of  our  Califomian  fields 
in  a  single  week?" 

We  know  of  no  compendious  answer 
that  would  at  once  amount  for  the  coo- 
coune,  and  show  our  questioner  that  his 
cOT»ectures  had  not  run  altogether  wide 
of  the  mark,  so  well  as  these  little  words — 
"The  Crystal  Palace;"  the  cognomen  of 
that  hannotuoua  and  lovely  stranger ; 
that  jpowerful  World's  ConTention  for  the 
benefit  of  every  body's  rights ;  that  irre- 
fragable Temperance  sermon ;  that  grand 
Congress  of  Bapping,  Ringing,  and  Table 
marvels ;  a  Sea-Serpent  in  size,  an  Ellaler 
in  praoe,  on  Aurora  of  illumination,  a 
California  in  mdustrial  promise — is  it  not 
a  worthy  and  sufficient  cause  for  this 
grand  convergence,  that  makes  our  voung 
dty  seem,  for  the  time,  a  very  London  1 

Far  back  in  the  countir,  while  yet  the 
huming  weather  lasted,  tne  thiill  of  this 


■  Ttaa  IllDtoitod  B«end  of  Ow  Ki 


Splendid  novel^  was  felt }  in  sober  villagee. 
in  lonely  &rm-honBea,  in  log-tnits  still 
haunted  by  deer  and  the  prairie-wolf. 
Even  then,  prepvations  were  miking, 
excuses  devised,  and  pence  pnt  by,  (br  a 
visit  to  New-Tork  as  soon  as  the  barveet 
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should  b»  bonaed  and  the  bcftt  abated. 
"  The  CryBtial  Palace  "  was  tbe  univeisal 
theme,  the  nrament  an^  ODe  wpeared  who 
know  aoT  thing  abont'it  How  Ug  was 
it?  And  what  color  ?  And  when  would 
it  be  readj— quite  ready,  with  all  the 
graod  thmgs  in  their  places?  Hanr  of 
us  dtixens  were  a  good  deal  mortified 
that  tbe  satiafactory  answer  to  thia  last 
query  was  Deceeaatilf  so  long  delayed ; 
but  perhaps  that  only  gave  a  gnat«r 
pralige  to  the  thfaig,  the  getting  up  of 
which  took  even  Ntw-York  bo  long  to 
complete.  But  some  spoke  of  the  delay 
as  ifltwereapersonalii^ary,  even  though 
their  own  visiting  time  was  yet  far  off. 
Their  imagination  resented  any  blanks  in 
tbe  picture  which  occupied  bo  much  space. 
Others  thought  that  if  the  new  reqwr. 
and  tbe  latest  threshing  machine,  ana 
fanning  mill,  and  com-sheller,  with  thdr 
kindred,  were  on  the  ground,  other  things 
did  not  m^e  any  important  diOereuce, 
only  that  mother,  and  Jane,  and  Debby- 
Aim  wanted  to  see  the  finery,  so  it  was 
necesBary  to  await  tbe  final  signal.  It 
was  espedally  curious  to  observe  the  in- 
terest of  the  elder  people,  old  ladies  in 
particular,  who  one  and  all  declared  they 
would  "  see  t}uU  if  they  never  saw  any 
thing  else ! "  The  combined  notion  of 
splendor,  varie^,  and  extent,  warmed  up 
fvery  imagination  that  was  not  utterly 
eitinct,  and  raised  every  head  not  wholly 
"  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,"  till  difficul- 
ties dissolved  or  were  thrust  aside,  and  not 
a  "  huddle  "  but  sent  its  quota  of  gaeerH, 
wonderers,  and  most  amusmg  critics. 

Meanwhile  those  with  whom  know- 
ledge was  more  abundant  and  money  not 
quite  so  hard  to  come  by  ;  all  who  bad 
travelled  or  meant  to  travel,  or  who  had 
read  other  people's  trarels  b'the  splendid 
olden  worid,  were  already  astir,  waiting 
for  no  barvest-gamering,  or  work-finishing, 
or  even  for  the  filling  up  of  the  immenae 
spacesoftho  House  ofOlasa,  rather  pleased 
to  have  less  of  distraction  for  the  first 
view,  ao  often  to  be  repeated  befote  a  ra- 
tional curiosity  could  be  satiated.  Our 
hotels  can  bear  witness  to  the  floods  of 
silk  and  broadcloth,  from  all  points  of  the 
Union,  that  filled  their  halls  to  unexam- 
pled overflowing,  even  while  the  summer 
was  yet  fierce.  New-York  bdng  on  the 
waj^  to  Saratoga,  to  Newport,  to  the 
White  Hills,  to  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay, 
to  every  where,  in  short — even  the  ultra- 
fasbioDable,  not  famed  for  rational  curi- 
osity, did  not  disdam  to  bestow  a  passing 
glance  on  the  Industry  of  All  hatjons, 
dignified  as  it  was  in  their  estimation  by 
the  Art  and  Elwance  of  AU  Nations. 
Under  cover  of  Gobelin  Tapestry,  vases 
like  the  inestinuble  Benvenuto  Cellini, 


on  another  page,  and  Sivres  china  like  this 
TauL  beautifitl  in  its  siunmer-n^t 
splendor  as  "one  entire  and  perfect  diryso- 


it  was  not  amiss  to  learn  eometbing 
about  American  achievements  in  all  that 
tends  to  civilization  on  the  grandest  naXt, 
commencing   as   is   meet,  at   the  fonnda- 


the  expectant  nations;"  the  materials  of 
cheap  and  substantial  clothbg,  that  cnaUe 
our  masses  to  be  belter  dressed  than  any 
in  the  world ;  printing-presses,  that  create 
readers  by  thousands ;  sewing-machines 
more  effectual  in  lifting  woman  above  the 
condition  of  a  mechanical  implement  than 
all  her  Conventions;  piano-mrtea,  nnsur- 
passed  by  the  world-famed  manufacturois 
ofEurope;  carriages,  uniting lightitess and 
durability  to  a  degreee  which  extorts  com- 
mendation even  from  England ;  ^lass-ware 
second  only  to  that  of  Bohemia ;  chan- 
deliers that  fbr  airy  grace  and  classic 
purity  of  design  might  bet!  t  Italian  palaces ; 
brocatelles,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  that 
need  not  be  labelled  "American,"  to  be 
considered  remarkable  for  richnesB  and 
elegance ;  daguerreotypes  confessedly  the 
best  in  the  world;  statuary  that  com- 
manded admiration  at  the  London  Exhi- 
bition, surrounded,  as  it  was,  with  all 
that  modem  Enrope  could  ctxitribnte  of 
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the  SUM  kind  i  these  ure  some  of  tlw 
claims  which  our  QrMt  Fur  had  on 
the  interest  of  the  instructed  class- 
es ;  and  though,  of  course,  a  thing 
noteicladTe  could  never  be  exactly 
''fashionable,"  it  required  onlf  a 
minimum  of  );ood  sense  to  perceire 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the 
collection,  and  its  probable  influ- 
ence on  the  general  cultiration  and 
improvement  And,  though  wo 
may  sometiines  see  reason  to  donbt 
it,  there  exist  always,  in  the  most 
fashionable  society,  a  few  sonls 
"above  buttons"  (even 'of  tur- 
quoise or  agate,  just  now  among  th« 
necesssries  of  life  with  a  certain 
class  of  exquisiUs),  and  as  these 
*n  expected  to  do  the  thinking  for 
the  rest,  they  doubtless  hinted  the 
propriety  of  encouraginK  "  the  peo- 

ee  "  by  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
ihibidon,    and    a    modicum    of 

But,  when  the  Palace  was  at 
last  pronounoed  flnished,  what  was 
the  vision  that  greeted  the  unso- 
phisticated, as  they  entered  its  airy 
courts  for  the  first  time  ?  At  first 
a  dazzle ;  a  thousand  sparkles  and 
rainbows  i  light  and  movement 
undistinguishableforawhilej  then. 


l'^^ 
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and  colors  developing  themselves 

vast  climaxes 
of  Art,  Indus- 
try, and  In- 
vention, ex- 
tending away 
and   away   in 


ders,  distract- 
ing choice  ; 
and,  overhead 
a  sort,  silvery 
sky,  with 
man^  lights, 
a  mimic  flrmament  of  delicate  cerulean, 
from  which  we  might  almost  expect  fall- 
ing dewBj  so  well  does  its  flecked  azure 
counterfeit  the  heaven-hung  arch  that 
spans  all.  From  that  centre  point  where 
stands  the  image  of  the  majestic  form  our 
American  eyes  love  best  to  look  upon — 
the  grandest  of  Nature's  models — we  look, 
on  all  sides,  down  radiating  lines  of  dis- 
plav,  in  wliich  various  national  emblems 
and  devices  suggest  the  world-wide  interest 
of  an  Industrie  unity.  On  a  nearer  view, 
court  after  court  lolidts  the  eye,  each,  in 


tnm,  asking  pause,  iriiile  just  in  advance 
another  beckons  forward.  When  the 
galleries  are  gained,  a  yet  new  world  is 
ready  for  the  adventurer,  hut  hardly  is  he 
ready  for  it,  on  the  first  visit  or  the  second, 
for  before  he  mounts  the  stairs  be  has 
been  tempted  to  thread  as  many  acres  as 
Adam  and  five  occupied  in  the  first  dai- 
iling  Paradise.  And  here,  as  we  speakj  is 
Eve  herself,  fallen,  dismayed,  suflenng 
the  angnished  memory  of  all  she  has 
lost ;  lovely  in  grief  and  shame — 

■*  But  oooe  bc(iil]id  ud  «nr  mon  bcfnlUflC." 
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And  oppoMte  is  the  wondrous  Amuon, 
spearing  &  tiger  m  coollj  m  a  Weateni 
heroine  deals  with  a  nttle-soakej  then, 
again,  Power's  grouped  beauties,  ringed 
around  with  silent  gazers ;  the  Youth  and 
Maiden  going  to  the  Fountain,  in  such 
tender  companionship  that  one  feels  it 
hardlj  fair  that  thej  should  have  any 
gazers  at  all ;  and  evenr  where,  hosts  of 
pretty  little,  naughty  Cupids,  singly  and 
in  pairs,  asleep  and  wide  awake,  m  nests 
and  in  cages,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief. But  these  play  in  the  Gibihi- 
tion  the  part  that  their  chubby  brethren 
do  in  the  pctures  of  Raphael  and  Domen- 
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ichmo — they  are  only  graoefUl  attendants 
on   the  main  action.     The  collection  of 
Bculptore  is  by  fiu-  the  largest  as  vrell  as 
the  best  that  this  country  ever  saw,  and 
lai^r  and  better  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
visitors  at  the  Crystal   Palace  will  ayer 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  elsewhere. 
Wisely  do  they  crowd  about  it ;    mor* 
wisely  than  conld  have  been  anticipated, 
for    a    taste    for    sculpture  is    usually 
the  growth  of  cultivation.     But  in   thn 
country  it  seems  a  speciality.     We  grow 
sculptors  as  naturally  as  we  grow  Indian 
Com,  and  It  i^  no  wonder  that  a  taste  for 
their   works   should  be   indigenons  too. 
What  refining  infia- 
ences  have  already 
gone  out  from   tlie 
crea  tions  of  the  chis- 
el here  exhibited,  can 
only  be  guessed ;  but 
we  know  that  sculp- 
ture appeals  so  ne- 
cessarily to  the  pure 
and  grand  elements 
of  our  nature,  that 
none  can  ever  study 
and  admire  its  maa- 
terpieoes      without 
rising  in  the  scale 
of  b«i^.    We  have 
watched  the  pansea 
of  a  rough  lot^inK 
comitry  party,  and 
seen     the     delight 
with    whidi    tbey 
drink  in  the  senti- 
ment of  this  simple 
group,  wbidi  needs 
DO     more    Rading 
than  the  Bible  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
grees  to  prqiarethe 
taste  for  its  appre- 

Further  on  is  the 
Oolambus,  critidnd 
always  with  reqwct 
to  the  Discoray — 
t  "Does  he  look  as  it" 

&c  i  a  grand  prin- 
ciple of  criticram, 
not  invariabty  acted 
upon  by  more  pie- 
tentious  wiaeacTca. 
And  the  same  test 
is  applied  to  the 
"  BeUvthed. "  whk*, 
though  it  is  lovely 
in  itself  pnzzlea  the 
simple-tnmded  byits 
title.  A  betrothed 
who  should  wear 
extictly  snch  an  air 
wnold   be    qnite    a 


«glit,  At  leut  in  the  0iuted 
StAtes. 

The  "  Proserpine"  requires 
gome  knowledge  and  some 
imaginatioD  iu  the  observer, 
and  so  pSBsea  with  the  mil- 
lion onlf  as  a  handBome  but 
rather  Btera-Iooking  woman. 
We  EhoDld  not  like  to  tell  jon 
fair-haired  girl,  what  realm  tha 
marble  lady's  prototype  isqueen 
of! 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
Veiled  BusU  attract  exactly 
the  attentjon  they  deserve,  and 
are  always  pronounced  "curi- 
ous," and  examined  with  a 
view  to  the  difflculty  involved 
in  the  execution.  The  newest 
e^  seems  to  need  no  instruc- 
tion from  the  connoisseur,  to  re- 
cc^ize  the  phenomenon  as  a 
trnk  of  skill  and  not  an  embodi- 
meut  of  beauty. 

Among  the  -groups  whuh  ex- 
cite general  attention,  is  the  ex- 
qaisite  one  of  Hagar  and  Isb- 
mael,  which  tells  its  own  stor^ 
to  every  mother's  heart.  We 
wish  it  were  passible  to  present 
its  outUnes  here.  The  son  of 
William  Tell,  looking  npward 
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at  the  apple  trftnsfixed  by  his  Cither's 

arrow,  has  an  interest  foreign  to  that  of  the 
skill  of  the  sculptor,  whi<£  we  take  leave 
to  think  is  not  remarkably  displayed  in  this 
work.  The  boy  is  awkward  m  person, 
and  presents  the  solecism,  proverbially 
deemed  imposaible,  of  "an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders." 

The  picture-gallery,  so  full  of  wonder 
and  delight,   has   revealed  a  sixth  sense 
to   ta&oy  a    fascinated   eye  and   heart. 
U,  how  enchanting  it  most  be  to  tra- 
verse  it,    without    having   ever   before 
seen  a  fine  landscape,  or  a  life-like  scene 
from  history  I    What  sympathy  of  pas- 
Ssion    have    we    watobed    in    faces   that 
^  staid     spell-bound     before     Washington 
if  crosmne   the    Delaware  [      Many   a  fair 
/  cheek  has   flushed   in  rivalry   with   an- 
other beauty  on  canvas;   many  an   eye 
has  been  surprised  into  moisture  by  pic- 
;  tured  woe  or  heroism;  and  we  are  mis- 
taken  if  the   glow  of  pleasure  has  not 
lighted  in  some  hearts  the  fiarae  of  high 
resolve,  or  wanned  into  life  the  seeds  of 
honorable   ambition.      Indeed   we  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  every  day  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  does  not  see  the  lUwn  of 
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thought  tb»t  will  oiN  daj  shine  out  over 
the  land  in  modes  of  btAuty  and  benefit. 
Stupid  stvers  SQOush  there  ire,  doubt- 
less ;  incredibly  Btolio,  troglodjte  remarks 
that  reach  our  ears  occasionally  prove 
this ;  and  we  are  credibly  informed  of 
things  that  Bhov  ignonmoe  "  deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded."  One  visitor, — 
whether  from  Arkansas  or  Somenetahire 
we  know  not — sitisfaclorily  concluded  his 
observation  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  bj  call- 
ing the  group  Elijah  and  the  Raven.  An- 
other, gazing  at  Thorwaldsen's  Apostles, 
read  their  names — "  Thomas, — James, — 
Andrew," — and  said:  "Yeii!  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Madison,  Andrew  Jackson, 
— but  Bartholomew  —  icho't  Barlholo- 
meal"  A  good  lad;  falling  in  with  one 
oftheofflcers  of  the  Association,  not  know- 
ing him  to  be  such,  declared  her  opinioQ 
as  to  the  want  of  interest  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  on  bebg  asked  what  was  the 


defieiencj,  exclaimed — "  0 1  for  mv  part. 
Vd  rather  see  a  few  live  erittert  than  all 
there  is  there ' "  and  there  are,  doabtles, 
many  equally  sealous  devotees  of  natural 
histoiT  But  there  must  be  igporsnoe  to 
give  the  Exhibition  its  hMiest  value,  and 
such  instances  do  but  Mow  how  modi 
some  grand  dazzlmg,  inspiring  display  of 
the  results  of  art,  and  skill,  and  patient 
mdustry  was  needed  amoi^  us.  The 
dullest  of  alt  the  gazers  can  never  go  back 
to  Mlv  hia  onginal  darkness.  He  who 
has  seen  can  never  be  as  if  he  had  not 
seen  The  light  may  give  at  first  only 
trees  walking"  but  any  sight  at  all  is 
not  blindness.  And  who  can  estimate  the 
latent  talent  and  taste  that  have  become 
sensible  of  life  and  power  under  that 
glassy  sky  A  ladr  who  has  since  he- 
come  an  accomphshed  sculptress,  once 
said  m  our  hearing,  that  it  was  only  by 
chance  that  she  acoompanied  a  friend  to 
a  studio,  and  saw  the  artist  modelling  in 

" iwit,"  Bud  she, 

»  my  fngenr 
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Huf  such  Ithuriel  Utuchee  has  the  Utent 
ftbilitf  of  our  young  country  received  at  the 
OmUl  Palace  within  the  past  half  year. 
Wo  haTe  attempted  to  imagine  the  firet 
inpressionfi  of  ,  a  neophyte  on  eDOOUD' 
tering  splendors  and  wealth  such  as  he 
had  never  heen  able  to  imagiiie,  even  with 
the  aid  of  Perstao  tales,  or  poetic  dreams : 

The  TODlh  ponoed  lila  Maidr  wmv 
T)U  u  1  lofty  doma  ha  tame, 
Ttot  Oubcd  wltli  ucb  1  EDldan  llime, 
Aa  If  Iba  vasltli  of  all  Uia  mnU 
Wen  tbare,  tn  rleb  siiiAulan  hnilad. 
Tlwre  bon  of  oolil  uul  dlvar  lay, 
Dimmed  bj  tbe  diamoDd^  bri^ter  nj 
Uk*  tba  pala  mooii  br  nunnlng  iij. 
8m  Uhm  ptaria  tkat  laaf  ban  alept ; 
Tbaaa  wera  tean  b*  nalada  wtpt; 
Doea  a  UnHar  hae  de1l(tal  t 
Hanj  ara  nblaa  bornbigbrlgtit; 
Hera  tbe  emenld'a  birr  green, 
Aod  Uw  topaz'  yeUuw  ibeen-^ 

and  so  forth.  Groups  in  Bilver,  the  work- 
manship of  whkh  throws  into  shade  the 
prectousnefis  of  the  material ;  golden  Bal- 
vers,  and  vases,  and  antique  chalices,  and 
tables  fit  for  SardanapaluB  his  rerelaj 
laoes  like  fairy  webs ;  velvet,  and  brocade, 
and  eiquisite  embroidery  enough  to  fui^ 
'  h  another  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold ; 


mother  of  pearl  plenty  as  glass, 

ivory  carved  to  uie  life,  in  tankards  and 


vases,  rosewood  u  every  elegant  form; 
papt^^machf  and  leather  forced  mto  the 
service  of  every  article  of  household  need 
or  ornament;  stained  glass  beautiful  as 
gems ;  piled  carpets  tiiat  briog  the  glories 
of  earth,  air,  and  sky  under  oiu'  feet,  and 
hangings  gorsieoua  as  autumnal  sunsets ; 
coaches  for  Uie  Sybarite,  ruby  crystals 
for  his  vrine,  mirrors  for  his  dr^sing, 
down^  pillows  for  his  head,  soft  gloves 
for  his  fingers,  and  shoee  as  soft  for  his 
feet — but  we  may  as  well  try  to  trans- 
plant the  catalogue  to  our  pages,  as  recall 
a  tithe  of  what  we  remember  among  the 
tilings  that  must  be  wholly  new  and  sur- 
prising to  moat  of  the  visitors  at  the  Crys- 
tal P^ace.  But  if  this,  and  far  more,  be 
true  of  a  day  view,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  illusion  when  all  is  seen  by  gas  lights  tn 
greater  number  thanterve  to  illuminate 
the  Btreeta  of  the  entire  city  ? — as  we  are 
told,  and  can  believe,  since  those  that  light 
tbe  picture  gallery  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  almost  any  other  city  of  the  new 
world.  If  the  roof  of  the  Palaca  were  all 
of  glass,  the  space  it  occupies  would,  at 
ni^t,  look,  from  a  distance,  like  a  ooniSa- 
gnttion.  The  veiy  attachei,  who  have 
been  on  duty  there  for  months,  say  tiiey 


7Tu  Grmt  SaAUMon  <md  iU  Vmton.  [Deoembv 


the  pl«wi 

[h«  Psittoe  u  thftt  in  which  the  roof- 

liEhts  begin   to   look  black  iostekd  of 

u^ricnrii.^.  ^to  aguuBt  the  sky,  by  lesson  of  the 

eumot  help  gtopfMog  now  knd  then  to      fading  of  the  dajlight  and  the  dawn  of 

lake  in  and  ei\joj  a  new  sense  of  the     the  gas,  and  when  Uie  great  dome  b^ins 

beau^  and  peculiarity  of  the  scene.  to  emerge  again,  m  a  new  yellow  ^ory. 
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and  the  long,  lifted  aTenuefl  to  mnmd 
one  of  the  BomeTmrdg  and  the  Champe 
EljBfies.  The  sceDJc  effect  of  thia  junc- 
ture is  noBiirpasmble ;  and  when  the 
lifting  is  M  its  full,  &nd  fine  music  be- 
gins to  enchuit  the  ur,  uid  the  unkppre- 
dktnig  crowd  become,  iJl  unconsdously  to 
themMlves,  b  put  of  the  show,  ^eir 
Eiudj  colors  uid  swaging  motion,  en- 
actiag  a  great  parterre  under  the  Tag&ries 
of  afresh  breeEe,  we  feel  that  we 
need  not  cross  the  ocean  to  see 
one  of  the  most  nuguiflcent  in- 
door spectacles  in  the  world. 

The  police  of  the  Palace  make 
no  IncoiiBiderahle  featuie  in  the 
show,  with  their  nest  tmiform, 
marked  caps,  and  erect,  genUe- 
manly  bearing.  They  are  well- 
drilled  and  reiady ;  but  with  an 
American  crowd,  laively  com- 
posed of  women,  they  have  little 
strictlf  profesaioiwl  du^.     But 


a  small  scale^  the  value  of  a  uniform  dress 
for  functionaries  whose  official  character 
is  their  strength.  They  aie  like  some  of 
those  powerful  and  briUiaat  pumps  in  the 
Hachine  Arcade^  that  never 

"  Dp  axl  dom  Itatli  tadtona  unu  do  mj," 
but  quietly,  and  without  spatter  throw 
water  with  great  force — right  back  into 
the  place  it  carae  from,  just  to  exhibit  th« 
principle.  What  they  do  is  not  much, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  evident  what  they 
can  do  upon  occasion.  To  our  rowdy- 
ridden  dt^  the  model  is  one  of  the  mmt 
valuable  m  the  whole  collection.  Whe- 
ther granite-colored  tapA  of  office,  that 
seem  to  hint  an  incipient  fbssiliiation, 
would  be  of  good  augury  in  d^-guardians, 
aeems  open  to  question.  These  head- 
pieces give  the  C.  P.  P^  with  the  solemn 
silence  which  is  part  of  the  vearers'  duty, 
somethit^  of  a  Druidical  air,  and  help  tho 
picliuresque  of  the  Palace,  considered  as  a 
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enumerate  tonuen  ts,  we  should 
certainly  not  omit  iL  Anduow, 

Aibw 
Id  nrliig-ElinA,  wb«D  tb«  •dd  ullb 

Tiuirns  ride. 
Poor  forth  their  popaloB  joiitb  tban 

Id  duBten;   Ihaj  uooDg  fr«h  dews 


and  get  out  as  thej  c&n,  ex- 
cfaanging  the  orerpowcring 
splendor  within  for  a  Rcem- 
inglj  impenetrable  darkiteES 
without    Then, 

PnuiDg  ■  momenl  it  lbs  mler  edga. 
Wlun  IbA  laptfiut  glua^lDr*  eaii  bi 

The  £krk  aitarlor  doot— 

^the  poets  will  excuse  our 
httle  liberties,  a  sort  or  oon- 
Bcription  or  forced  lerj  which 
great  emergencies  neoeasitBte,) 
the  battalioQ  of  care  and 
omnihuses  become  dimlj  Tisi- 
ble  to  the  disabused  optics, 
■ud  are  soon  endowed,  hj  the 
magic  horror  of  the  cfaaxiog 
bells,  with  gradual  Ufe  ukd 
motion,  and  one  br  one  glide 
off,  with  the  wetu-icst  human 
freight  they  hare  carried  all 
daj.  If  all  the  grouts  that 
are  then  and  there  uttered 
over  aching  limbs  and  fiuling 
spines,  could  be.  bj  some  com- 
j  pulsive  spell,  solidiSed  and 
I  piled  in  order  due,  "  a  star- 
i  ^pointing pyramid"  would  r«- 
M  cord  the  wonders  of  the  time, 
and  remain  a  monument  of  the 
pertinacious  fortitude  of  pleas- 


spasmodically  courageous  waifs,  it  is 
for  utterances  which  ma;  be  deemed 
Druidical  for  breyity  and  sternness,  and 
Delphic  for  mystical  enwrapmcnt.  But 
this  is  all  m  character,  and  helps  the 
pratige,  no  doubL  Human  nature  is 
riwaya  salutarily  impressed  by  judicious 
official  snubbing,  within  the  limits  of 
dnlity. 

As  ten  o'clock  strikes,  erery  bell  in  the 
edifice  (brazen)  strikes  back,  and  there 
ensues  such  a  terrific  tintinnabulation  as 
has  not  been  heard  since  poor  Foe's  time. 
What  a  Terse  ho  might  have  added  to  his 
song  of  the  »  Bells— bells— bells  "—if  he 
could  have  heard  this  belligerent  dismis- 
sal. The  noise  is  to  the  ear  what  the 
flaming  sword  of  the  flret  Paradise  was 
to  the  eye,  and  has  a  similar  effect — that 
of  causing  every  human  occupant  to  flee. 
There  is  even  a  Dantesque  infemality  in 
such  a  clang;  if  we  weve  undertaking  to 


But  now  the  vast  spacee  within 
Palace  begin  to  fade,  from  gas-noon 


within  the 
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gu-twiJight,  and  though  the  wind-swayed 
tulip-beds  that  covered  the  floors  have 
Tlnisbed  ss  by  a  hurricane,  the  change  i£ 
not  80  striking  as  one  would  suppose,  for 
eren  five  and  twenty  thousand  moving 
"  humans  "  bear  but  an  baigniflcant  part 
in  the  couy  iPteil.  Weary  care-takers 
glide  around;  the  guard  is  set;  silence 
folds  herwingH  about  the  huge  crystalline 
sphere,  and  long  black  night  succeeds. 
How  long,  and  black,  and  useless  it  must 


treasures  and  longii^  to  "  prevent  the 
morning  watch,"  we  can  onlj  imagine. 


The  pictures,  doubtleaa,  pass  the  time 
staring  blankly  at  each  other  and  at  the 
statues  that  never  sit  down.  The  looking 
glasses  are  wholly  absorbed  in  their  own 
reflections : — poasibly  on  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  evanescent  na- 
ture of  all  earthly  joys,  as  exemplified  by 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  looking  lasses 
that  raised  them  to  thedignity  of  pictures. 
The  Japanese  monstrosities  look  glum 
and  hideous,  as  if  they  were  reflecting  on 
their  far-oil  native  land  and  the  thmgs 
dangerous  to  its  integrity  they  had  heud 
(elicited  by  the  sight  of  themselves)  dur- 
ing the  day  just  past. 


fV 


Shoes  vriUiont  feet,  stockings  without 

legs,  corsets  without  waists,  "toupfies" 
without  skulls,  and  "  fronts "  without 
&ces,  must  be  rather  charnelish  in  the 
dark,  though  we  fortunately  cannot  see 
them,  and  whole  rows  of  splendid  dresses 
hai^,  like  Blue  Beard's  headless  ladies, 
waiting  for  the  btal  hey  that  is  to  give 
their  magic  secrets  to  the  light  again.  At 
midiiight  the  guard  is  regularly  relieved, 
and  with  military  manceuvres  very  edi- 
ting to  the  shadows.  Silence  grows 
deeper  and  darkness  blacker  as  city  vibra- 
tion dies  out ;  the  common  earth  and  sky 
have  it  all  to  themselves,  and  man  and  hia 
doings  seem  to  have  shrunk  away,  in  defer- 
ence or  weakness ;  the  wind  seems  more 
consequential  and  masterly  now  that  warm 
and  bun'  life  has  ceased  to  struggle  with 
it  Chilly  hours  follow,  as  the  guard  can 
testify.  But  before  daylight  the  sleepy 
rattle  of  now  and  then  a  grocer's  CArt 
ii  heardj  the  first  sucking-dove  roar  of 
the  commg  thunder.  The  guard  is  re- 
lieved again,  fvery  much  relieved,  no 
doubt  1)  the  light  inside  the  Palace  turns 
yellow,  preparatory  to  Bonrise  and  gas- 


set  ;  sweepers  and  cleaners  begin  their 
operations ;  exhibitors  drop  in,  one  by 
on&  to  see  after  their  several  charges, 
with  the  air  of  physicians  coming  to  in- 
quire how  their  patients  have  pa^ed  the 
night ;  dozens  of  pianos  submit  to  being 
tuned,  and  statues  to  being  dusted;  fire 
is  built  in  the  boiler-room,  and  the  walk- 
ing-beam puts  its  best  foot  foremost,  ^1 
ready  for  a  start ;  printing  presses  take 
lo  see-sawing,  and  gravely  proceed  to  ex- 
foliate Records  and  Catalogues,  vrith  an 
air  of  sober  consciousness  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  unproved  construction  yet 
devised,  to  supply  the  daily  demand,  so 
that  hurry  would  be  absurd ;  pumps  be- 
gin to  pour,  augers  to  bore,  (where's  the 
use  ofj>atenfaugers7}  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  revolve,  and  earthly  ones  to  shine.  At 
early  breakfast  time,  mistaken  rustics 
b^in  to  insist  on  buying  tickets  at  the 
entrances ;  crowds  assemble,  and  begin 
to  push  against  the  gates,  as  if  those  who 
got  in  first  were  sura  of  the  best  places; 
and  when  at  last  the  hour  of  admission 
arrives,  fumble  and  blunder  at  the  pre- 
posterous little  cattle-hinting  turnstiles, 
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that  decent  people  never  can  learn  how  to 
humor. 

Then  what  a  flood  of  life !  men,  women, 
and  children  from   parts   unknown   and 

unsuspected;  militia-men  and  fire-com- 
panies ;  benefit-societies  at  half-price,  and 
schools  atno  price  at  all;  swarms  of  little 
eray  coats  and  pink  sun-bonnetH  from 
Randall's  Island,  with  pigmy  bands  of 
drummers  and  fifers ;  Catholic  charity 
BchoIarB,  attended  bj  picturesque  nuns ; 
the  pillant  cohorts  of  the  Free  Academy, 
headed  by  their  professors ;  and  long,  trail- 
ing garlands  of  pn^tty  school-girls, — 

Bt  tmn  and  tbntt,  tilt  lU,  from  end  lo  eoil. 
Tlth  beutiH  (TUT  ihid*  of  tmmi  and  & 
In  solDDini  afer  lfi4D  Iha  moniliig  mlit, 
The  gnu  bSl  g\LUen  II  ks  ■  bed  DrSowem 


We  should  be  deemed  extravagant  if 
we  attempted  to  say  how  we  rward  the 
advantage  of  setting  up  Euch  standards  of 
beauty,  use,  and  completeness  in  the  open- 
ing minds  of  our  city  children ;  but  the 
reader  has  only  to  look  back  upon  his 
own  youthful  impressions,  and  compare 
the  amount  of  such  inspiration  offered  to 
him  at  that  forming  time,  with  the  sug- 
gestion oBered  hy  the  Exhibition  to  his 
children.  If  this  age  and  its  wonders  be 
the  natural  product  of  that  infant  period, 
what  may  we  not  expect  as  the  growth 
of  such  seeds  as  are  now  sowing  1  Even 
the  noble  maternal  gift  of  an  education, 
offered  by  oor  dty  to  every  diild  that 


breathes  her  air,  is  enhanced  in  Talue  bj 
the  opportunity  that  the  humblest  child 
has  now  enjoyed,  of  seeing  whatever  of  in- 
genious, splendid  and  inspiring,  the  world 
could  show  to  kings  and  emperors ;  and 
as  all  have  had  the  privilege  of  one  vidt, 
through  the  liberality  and  courtesy  of  the 
managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  could 
desire  that  the  bounteous  and  far-seeing 
mother  should  now  aSord  her  little  ones 
a  second  view,  at  her  own  proper  cost, 
quite  sure  to  be  retNud,  at  no  distant  date, 
by  added  power,  skill,  tasfe,  and  virtue  m 
her  growing  citiKeus.  Self-rospect  is  cul- 
tivated, in  no  unimportant  measure,  by 
the  fact  of  having  seen  excellent  things ; 
and  to  introduce  self-respect  into  a  human 
sout  is  to  add  to  its  expansion  and  avail- 
ability in  a  degree  which  would  be  bat 
faintly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  lately  discovered  increase  of 
steam-power  by  the  introduction  of  atmoa- 
pheric  air.  Let  us  be  pardoned  if  we 
seize  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  these  things,  the  famous  old  lines 
ofSir  William  Jones,  ofl  quoted,  but  never 
too  often  read  and  pondered :— 


it'Xi. 


Kblnc  ml  tb*  Komjtet 
H,  hbh-mlndgd  UEK, 
n  ulv  iboT*  dull  bn 


rich  UTtv  r1d« ; 


Id  rockA  and  bnmblea  rode  j 
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Men  who  their  datles  know, 
But  know  thoir  rl^ta,  and  knowing;  dare  maintain; 

ProYent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  orash  the  tynnt  wblle  ttxej  rand  the  chain. 

These  oonatitate  a  Btate, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  State's  collected  will, 

0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Bits  Empreea^  crowning  good,  repreesing  ilL 

We  never  visit  one  of  our  great  Free 
Schools,  and  see  the  bright  answering 
glances  of  hundreds  of  young  eyes  to 
every  enlightening  or  encouraging  word 
of  a  teacher  or  examiner,  without  think- 
ing of  these  pregnant  lines,  or  without  a 
thrill  of  pride  a^  pleasure  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  we  are  acting  upon  the  spirit  of 
them,  in  the  advantages  we  offer  to  our 
country  and  citizens.  May  those  advan- 
tages be  enlarged  rather  than  curtailed, 
and  may  every  new  light  of  the  age  in- 
crease the  intelligence,  liberality,  and 
humane  wisdom  with  which  they  are  regu- 
lated. One  of  the  important  points,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  is  to  show  the 
children  such  things  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Great  Exhibition. 

How  many  of  the  visitors,  young  or 
old,  at  the  Palace,  had  ever  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  construction 
of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  of  which  we 
shall  present  a  drawing  to  our  readers  ? 
And,  of  all  this  whittling  nation,  how 
large  a  proportion  had  seen  such  fruits 
of  the  penknife  as  are  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous exquisite  specimens  of  wood-carving? 
Has  not  more  than  one  youth  felt  this 
last  in  his  fingers  (like  our  accomplished 
friend,  the  sculptress),  as  he  gazed  on 
wreatns  and  figures,  magically  brought 
out,  in  a  material  which  our  country 
affords  in  the  highest  perfection  and 
greatest  variety  ?  One  of  tiie  most  elegant 
objects  in  the  Exhibition  is  a  specimen 
(engraved  in  the  Record,  but  too  large  to 
be  presented  here)  of  an  illuminated 
volume^  executed  by  a  lady.  Would  the 
fiur  artist  ever  have  conceived  the  thought 
or  attempted  the  elaborate  work,  if  she 
had  not  seen  beautiful  things  of  the  kind 
from  European  collections?  The  Mosaic 
picture  of  St  John  is  the  first  specimen 
ever  seen  in  this  country,  of  an  art  which 
has  attained  great  penection  in  Italy — 
that  of  copying,  in  imperishable  and  un- 
fading stone,  valuable  pictures,  which  are 
liable  to  so  much  deterioration  by  damp 
and  accident  This  is  accompanied  by 
mosaic  tables  of  that  far-famed  Florentine 
manufacture,  of  which  all  the  colors  and 
shades  are  the  natural  ones  of  the  stone, 
whereas  the  pieces  composing  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  mosaic  are  of  an  artificial 
vitreous  composition,  eighteen  thousand 
different  shades  of  which  are  found  neces- 
sary. Both  kinds  of  mosaic  are^  of  course, 
a  revelation  to  most  of  our  native  observ- 
ers, and  most  suggest  new  ideas  of  what 


may  be  accomplished  by  skill  and  patience. 
The  specimens  of  ancient  armor  contri- 
buted by  the  British  government  are  an 
important  commentary  on   the    history 
lessons  over  which    our   young   people 
spend  so  much  time ;  for  whatever  removes 
one  shade  of  dimness  from  their  concep- 
tions of  what  is  described,  is  worth  gold 
in  their  education.    The  film-fine  laces  of 
Ireland  induce  respect  for  the  ingenuity 
and  delicacy  of  a  people  who  have  been 
forced,  by  a  hard  and  undeserved  fate,  to 
occupy  for  the  present  the  position  of 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  " 
to  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  and 
remind  us  what  valuable  coworkers  they 
are  going  to  be  m  the  higher  departments 
of  labor.     One  single  contribution,  of  aU 
the  rich  and  splendid   ones    sent  from 
France,  is  enough  to  hint  to  us  that  un- 
der the  showiness  usually  attributed  to  a 
nation  by  which  Taste  is  almost  deified, 
there  lies  a  basis  of  patient  investigation 
and  useful  inventiveness  for  which  Science 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.    It  is 
a  humble-looking  machine,  that  the  cook 
might    mistake   for   a   newfangled    tin 
cofiee-boiler,  or  the  farmer  for  a  gimcrack 
steam-engine  or  perpetual    motion;    an 
apparatus,  made  of  pure  platina,  for  distil- 
ling sulphuric  acid,  invoiced,  simple  as  it 
stands  there,  at  8ia:ty  thousand  francs. 
No  flummery  there !  And  see  those  groups 
in  terra-cotta,  modelled  by  skilful  fingers 
into  such  truth  of  life  that,  diminutive  as 
they  are,  only  breath  seems  wanting !    A 
lesson  and  an  encouragem^it  to  all  who 
imagine  that  they  have  not  means  where- 
with to  bring  their  talents  into  use.    Our 
own  porcelains  here  exhibited  show  that 
there  are  some  among  us  who  need  no 
such  hints  of  what  may  be  done  with  the 
dust  under  our  feet,  if  only  taste  and  in- 
dustry try  the  plastic  art. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  splen- 
did crown  it  would  make  to  the  list  of 
wonderful  inventions  in  machinery  here 
exhibited, —  inventions  that  do  all  but 
breathe  and  talk,  and  certainly  double 
man's  life  by  the  addition  of  power  and 
economy  of  time  they  offer  him, — if  one 
had  been  contrived  that  would  give  us,  in 
one  view,  the  thoughts,  fancies,  motives 
and  hopes  of  each  exhibitor.  In  looking 
over  the  catalogue,  one  seems  to  catch 
glimpses  of  far  off  interiors;  household 
scenes,  as  well  as  dark,  oily  workshops, 
and  cold  and  dreary  attic  ateliers  ;  silent, 
anxious  night-watches,  as  well  as  rattling 
looms  and  the  grating  of  saws  and  mill- 
stones. There  is  one  class  that  touches 
our  curiosity  and  mterest  above  all: 
"  Specimens  of  fine  needle-work ; "  "  Octa- 
gonal silk  quilt,  of  6500  pieces ; "  "  Fancy 
bed-quilt,  Ughly  ornamented  with  designs 
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of  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers;"  "Black 
apron  of  knitted  silk,  with  bead  embroi- 
deries;" "  Rag  hearth-ruff ; "  "Worsted 
work,  Auld  Robin  Gray ;  "-—dozens  more 
of  just  such  things,  done  in  our  neighbor- 
ing country  towns^  and  in  close  and  reek- 
ing streets  of  our  own  city,  by  female 
fingers ;  "  Specimens  of  Irish  pearl,  tatting, 
&a,  by  Sophia  A.  Ellis,  Rildemoc  Rec- 
tory, Louth,  Ireland , "  "  Doylies  embroi- 
dered with  views  in  Ireland,  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Clancarty  and  Lady  Anne  Butler, 
Ballinasloe,  Ireland;"  ^'Vestments,  em- 
broidery, flowers  in  lace,  &c.  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Kinsal&  Ireland ; "  "  Crochet- 
work,  from  the  industrial  Poor  School  of 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  ^lack  Rock,  near 
Cork,  Ireland;"  "Crochet  and  knitted 
articles  from  Breslau,  Prussia ; "  "  Fine  em- 
broideries, Miss  Brasch,  Bremen ; "  "Em- 
broidered Cushion,  and  newly  invented 
toys,  Charlotte  Paulsen,  Hamburg,"  (the 
noble-hearted  woman  who  has  ^en  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  great  ragged  schools 
there,  persecuted  and  almost  proscribed 
by  the  government,  who  could  not  tolerate 
the  catholicity  of  her  views) ;  "  Cassava 
Starch,  Mrs.  McClintock,  Demarara;" 
and  a  "  Bird^s  Nest,"  from  the  same  place ; 
"  Poems,"  by  a  lady  at  St  John's,  New- 
Brunswick  ;  "  Various  specimens  of  em- 
broidery, by  Signora  Madalina  Tedeschi," 
whose  whereabouts  we  need  not  doubt  of; 
and  so  on  and  on,  through  all  the  courts, 
the  modest  and  elegant  contributions  of 
women  appeal  to  the  eye,  carrymg  the 
imagination  back  to  the  homes  where  these 
things  were  contrived  and  labored  over, 
and  the  hopes  and  the  honest  pride  with 
which  they  were  dispatched  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  makes  one  almost  shudder 
to  think  that  every  item,  in  all  that  vast 
array  of  oflerings,  from  men  and  women, 
poor  and  rich,  obscure  and  famous,  has 
hopes  behind  it  We  pass  by  a  thousand 
things  to  look  at  one;  we  give  to  that 
one  nardly  more  than  a  passing  glance ; 
yet  there  are  garnered  lives  everjr  where, 
and  human  hearts  interested  m  every 
pause  we  make.  Who  knows  whether 
the  artist  himself,  poor  and  depressed,  is 
not  at  our  elbow,  seeing  our  indiflerence. 
or  hearing  our  contempt  ?  He  has  been 
toUin^  in  silence  for  years  to  perfect  that 
little  implement,  which  is  to  the  careless 
eye  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  amid 
the  grandeur  all  around  it ;  to  his  think- 
ing, the  ingenuity,  or  the  utility,  or  the 
elegance  of  tkcU  is  as  conspicuous  as  it 
could  have  been  in  a  form  ever  so  impos- 
ing, yet  host  after  host,  day  after  day, 
sees  no  lighted  eye,  no  lingering  footstep 
near  the  life-product.  The  sculptor,  some 
stranger  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
who  brought  to  the  New  World  the  sta- 


tue which  seemed  to  him  unnoticed  at 
home  only  because  it  was  surrounded  by 
Art's  perfected  pearls  of  all  time,  under- 
stands English  enough  to  be  stung  by  the 
"  Horrid ! "  of  the  pert  young  lady,  or  the 
upUfted  eyebrow  of  the  cool  critic 

It  is  a  mistake  to  forget  the  human 
background  of  that  immense  show,  which 
looks,  at  first  sight,  like  the  triumph  of 
Materialism.  The  people  whose  brains 
contrived  and  whose  hands  made  all,  are 
greater  than  the  things  made,  and  the 
hearts  and  hopes  and  happiness  of  that 
multitude  are  bound  up  in  and  under  the 
public  reception  and  appreciation  of  the 
various  works  there  presented.  If  we 
could  see,  in  some  special  "  Arcade  " — (it 
would  need  to  be  longer  than  the  Machine 
Arcade,  which  is  only  450  feet !)  the  entire 
army  of  artificers,  with  all  those  who  love 
and  who  depend  upon  them,  ranged  in 
order  due,  it  might  be  only  a  smutched 
and  grimy  host  to  the  fastidious  observer, 
slightly  relieved,  here  and  there,  by  a 
more  genteel  specimen  of  humanity.  Keen 
eyes  there  would  be,  and  expanded  fore- 
heads ;  pale  cheeks,  and  hard  hands,  and 
travel-soiled  feet ;  men  of  all  climes,  from 
China  to  Peru,  women  of  all  complexions, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  predominating;  little 
children,  too,  for  no  small  amount  of  the 
work,  is,  in  some  cases,  done  by  such  as 
are  hardly  old  enough  to  be  trusted  out 
of  the  mother's  sight — the  silver  and  gold 
filagree  of  Genoa,  for  instance  (of  which 
the  statuette  of  Columbus  is  an  exquisite 
specimen) ;  all  this  were  to  the  lover  of 
his  kind  a  moving  sight;  to  God  who 
made  and  loveth  all,  an  array  of  life  most 
worthy  and  precious ;  a  host  of  workers 
in  His  service  even  better  than  they  know 
of;  helpers  of  His  plan  by  the  natural 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  powers  and 
£M!ulties  He  gave  them;  rolling  on  the 
great  Car  of  Improvement  towards  the 
supernal  goal  to  which  all  that  is  good 
and  true  must  tend — the  assimilation 
and  reunion  of  man  with  his  Maker. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  worken,  erer  nafing 

something  new, 
That  which  they  have  done  bat  earnest  of  the 

things  that  they  shall  da 

Strange,  that  a  novelty  so  grand,  a  sight 
so  splendid,  an  enterprise  so  humane, 
should  not  have  stirred  to  its  inmost  core 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  which 
was  its  natural  and  proper  seat  Strange 
that  men  far-reaching  and  high-souled, 
who  see  in  their  own  commerce  something 
above  and  beyond  the  pelf  which  the 
vulgar  suppose  to  be  their  only  aim,  should 
not  at  once  have  joined  hand  in  hand,  to 
exalt  and  dignify  a  display  so  entirely  in 
consonance  with  their  own  comprehensive 
views  of  the  advancement  of  our  country, 
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tn  kll  thkt  she  vet  licks  to  brhiK  her  to  "WtntimjtOawB-miiimt.iimiiiimBujit 
th.  kkhrat  le™l  rf  tt.n.tio«;in«t^  !?•«■»-.•'.?"»>  i»™p-.t.t.^F 
as  sha  hu  already  proved  herself  io  ftrmi. 
Stnnge,  pMsing  Htruige,  that  the  wIto- 
cates  of  Peaoe,  so  numerous  here,  should 
not  tutTS  seen,  in  thii  consent  of  foragn 
lands  in  a  general  exhibition  and  competi- 
tioD  of  their  choicest  products,  a  founda- 
tion and  an  earnest  of  that  condition  of 
things,  when  the  ledger  and  not  the  sword 
shall  decide  the  relations  of  countries  to 
each  other ;  and  when  the  loom  shall  be 
more  potent  than  the  cannon  in  settling 
national  difficulties.  Strange  above  all  is 
it,  and  sadl;  laughable,  that  there  should 
have  been  heard  even  a  whisper  that  the 
Palace  was  to  be  slighted  as  a  "  monej- 
maldng  scheme  I "  This  sounds  like  a 
Joke  and  a  bad  one ;  such  an  objection,  it 
would  seem,  could  never  have  been  even 
whispered  in  NeW'York,  that  great  com- 
mon sense  citj,  which  has  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  the  thing  that  "  won't  pa;," 
im't  worth  doing.  *'  Mammon  led  them 
on,"  said  some  wiseacre,  and  his  kindred 
qmckl;  echoed  the  damning  hint — 


This  does  verj  well  for  a  poetkal  ob- 
jection to  monej-making,  but  it  naver  de- 
terred, nor  should  it,  a  single  adventurer 
to  Caiifomia,  and  as  an  objection  here  it 
was  only  fbr  the  surface ;  the  real  fear 
was  that  the  thing  voutdn't  pay !  hence 
a  contemptuous  prognostic  and  consequent 
indifierence.  And  ont  of  that  grew  a 
poor  attendance  of  the  ven[  people  who 
ought  to  have  given  the  earlirat  impetus, 
the  cultivated  and  enlightened  inhabitants 
of  the  dtj  of  New-Tork,  The  great  de- 
ficiencj  of  the  Eihibition  has  been  in 


people ;  "  live  critUn^'  as  the  old  lady 
said ;  not  ezactl;r  quadropedal  but  bipedal 
and  not  only  bipedal   Mit  endowed  witii 


B.  Ih)  IhU  ended  MHt  th> 


heads  with  brains  in  them.  Multitudes 
from  the  north  and  firom  the  south,  and 
troia  the  east  and  from  the  west,  have 
flocked  to  the  shrine  of  our  bright  won- 
der ;  but  those  who,  above  all,  should 
have  done  it  and  themselves  honor  by  an 
intelligent  interest,  have  almost  disowned 
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it.  There  wis  no  Prince  Albert  at  the 
foundation;  no  Queen  and  Archbishop 
to  grace  its  opening  with  regal  splendor ; 
republican  simplicity  was  the  only  gloiy  of 
the  ceremony,  and  a  citizen  yet  new  in  the 
presidential  chair,  its  only  marked  dig^' 
nitary.  Yet  it  has  risen,  slowly  but 
surely,  and  taken  its  due  place  in  tiie  es- 
timation of  the  community.  Its  avenues 
are  crowded  more  and  more,  and  whocTer 
can  speak  and  write  in  our  land  begins  to 


feel  its  inspiration.  As  the  year  wanes 
the  throngs  increase;  the  promise  of  a 
whole  winter's  access  was  hailed  with  ao- 
damation.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  at  last 
the  fashion,  and  its  projectors,  builders, 
encoura^ra,  abettors,  and  contributors, 
have  (jmetly  ascended  to  the  position  due 
to  then*  liberality,  discernment  skill,  fiuth 
and  courage.  May  &eir  li^t  neyer  be 
less! 


WENSLEY. 

A  8T0RT    WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 
(Oondndfld  tram  page  627.) 


OHAPT£BXU. 


VBISHDS    IH    OOVVOIL. 

BY  the  encouragement  of  Colonel  Allep- 
ton  and  Eleanor,  I  was  almost  daily 
at  Woodside,  until  the  return  of  the  good 
parson,  which  was  delayed  seyeral  days 
beyond  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  it.  And, 
so  curious  is  the  mechanism  of  humanityj 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen 
them  so  much  at  their  ease  as  since  the 
adventure  of  the  Sachem's  Seat  Eleanor, 
particularly,  seemed  as  if  she  had  thrown 
off  a  load  from  her  hearty  and  its  shadow 
which  used  too  often  to  steal  over  her 
features  had  disappeared  with  it.  There 
was,  certainly,  a  little  flush  of  excitement 
often  on  her  cheek,  but  the  abstraction 
and  air  of  reverie  was  gone  entirely.  Her 
niftnners  to  her  father  were  more  caressing 
and  tender  than  ever,  and  to  me  as  open 
*and  affectionate  as  a  friend  could  desire. 
Colonel  Allerton  retained  his  old  calmness 
of  exterior,  and  looked,  as  he  said  he  was, 
as  if  he  were  waiting  for  the  next  move. 
Eleanor  spoke  freely  to  me  of  the  relief 
she  felt  at  having  this  mystery  which  had 
been  haunting  her  for  so  long  take  a  de- 
finite shape,  so  that  she  knew  what  it  was 
she  had  to  fear,  and  at  the  restoration  of 
entire  confidence  between  her  and  her 
fikther.  I  had  a  full  intellectual  sense  of 
the  rascality  of  Ferguson,  but  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  had  done  ine  the  best  of 
service  by  putting  me  into  these  oonfiden- 
tud  relations  with  the  people  I  valued  the 
most  on  earth. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  some  days, 
until  the  minister  at  last  returned.  I  was 
standing  ready  to  assist  him  in  alighting 
from  tiie  coach,  which  arrived  jtist  oefore 
tea-time.  I  notaeed  that  he  did  not  seem 
so  dheery  and  lightsome  of  mood  as  he 
usually  was ;  but  I  atttibated  it  entartly 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  which  even 
he  mig^t  feel  more  than  he  would  choose 
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to  admit,  at  seventy  years.  At  tea  I 
asked  him  as  to  the  issue  of  his  onslaught 
on  the  Hog's  Neck,  and  he  told  me  that 
Mr.  Hay  ley  had  given  him  in  writing  iust 
such  an  opinion  as  he  expected,  and  which 
he  was  sure  he  could  use  to  restore  peace 
within  the  walls  of  Jericho.  But,  stiU, 
he  did  not  treat  the  matter  in  the  jocose 
and  airy  strain  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  encounter  such  oddities  of  adventure. 
Indeed^  he  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking 
about  it,  even  while  giving  me  this  account 
of  his  success.  I  thought,  too,  that  I 
could  observe  him  regarding  me,  when 
he  thought  I  was  not  noticing  him,  with 
an  air  of  deep  sympathy  and  commisera- 
tion. In  short,  he  had  a  good  deal  ihfi 
air  and  manner  of  one  of  those  fearfiil 
friends  who  have  some  piece  of  bad  news 
■for  you,  which  they  keep  back  in  order  to 
pr^)are  you  for  the  shock;  but  whic^ 
they  can't  help  from  peeping  out  from  the 
comers  of  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
which  frightens  you  ten  times  more  than 
the  boldest  and  rudest  display  of  the  facts 
would  do. 


" T«foa%.crerC 

Saoh  plagues  from  rightaoas  men  I " 

When  Jasper  had  withdrawn  the  tea- 
things  and  gone  about  his  business  to 
some  other  ^urt  of  the  domain,  I  said  to 
Mr.  Bulkley, 

^  My  dear  sir,  yon  do  not  seem  your- 
self this  evem'ng.  You  are  not  mmallT  so 
done  up  by  a  journey  of  twenty  odd  milecL 
are  you?  lou  have  heard  some  baa 
news  I  am  afraid,  sir." 

"  Bad  news ! "  he  repeated,  **  why  so  ? 
why  should  you  think  I  had  heard  bad 
news?  I  have  heard  none  that  af- 
fects myself  or  you,  particnlarly."  And 
I  conld  see  that  he  was  eying  me  wltti 
tiie  look  of  a  tehder-hearted  surgeon  (if 
such  an  anomaly  exist)  just  before  catting 
off  the  pet  leg  of  his  intimate  friend. 
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"  Perhaps,  then,  it  relates  to  the  Aller- 
tons,"  I  saggested,  "I  don't  know  who 
^se  there  is  that  we  have  any  common  in- 
terest in." 

'<  The  Allertons ! "  he  replied,  stUl  look- 
ing kindly  but  mournfully  at  me,  "and 
why  should  you  think  of  them  and  bad 
news  together  ?  Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  such  may  be  likely  to 
be  heard  of  them  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  have,  sir,"  I  answered. 
<'  and  I  wUl  not  imitate  their  reserre,  of 
which  I  have  heard  you  complain,  if  you 
will  be  as  open  with  me." 

*'  I  have  little  to  tell,  my  dear  boy," 
said  he,  with  strong  marks  of  surprise 
and  interest  in  his  face,  "and  that  is 
merely  the  gossip  of  Boston,  which  may 
have  no  foundation  whatever.  So,  pray, 
tell  me  what  it  is  you  mean." 

Thus  urged,  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  all 
that  I  have  already  told  the  world  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  especially  the  final 
explosion,  not  forgetting  the  permission 
they  had  given  me  to  tiUEe  him  into  the 
secret  and  the  request  of  Cc^onel  Allertcm 
for  his  counsel. 

"  The  secret ! "  said  the  minister,  after 
he  had  listened  with  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention to  all  that  I  had  to  say,  "  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  no  longer  any  secret 
to  be  admitted  into.  This  business  vras 
the  talk  of  Boston  this  morning.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  the  details  you  have  given 
were  blown ;  but  there  was  a  vaanie  ru- 
mor that  Colonel  Allerton  had  led  his 
country  for  some  great  crime,  which  had 
only  been  recently  discovered.  As  to 
my  advice  and  assistance,  if  I  can  afford 
any,  Qod  knows  all  I  have  is  at  their  ser- 
vice. But,  Frank,  you  seem  to  have  been 
taken  into  their  confidence  in  a  remark- 
able sort  of  way.  I  should  have  he&a. 
most  glad  to  know  this,  before  this  mis- 
chief developed  itself." 

I  assured  him  that  my  being  admitted 
into  their  counsels  had  been  owing  to  in- 
exorable circumstances,  and  that  I  had 
received  no  more  confidence  from -them 
than  had  been  extorted  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  He  shook  his  head  and  said 
sadly, 

"I  am  an  old  fool,  I  suppose.  But  I 
had  been  building  a  castle  in  the  air  for 
you  and  Eleanon  I  confess.  And  I  was 
made  unhappy,  I  admit^  by  the  thought 
that  this  scandal  would  probably  blow  it 
sky-high.  I  never  made  a  match  for  my- 
self, but  I  have  always  been  making 
matches,  planning  them,  that  is,  for  other 
people.  To  be  sure,  I  have  been  oftener 
disappointed  than  not  in  my  scheme&" 

"This  scandal,  sir,"  I  replied,  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  ^ood  hce,  though  I 
caught  my  breath  a  httle  as  I  qioke^  "this 


scandal  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  castle,  for  I  am  afraid  that  Eleanor 
has  chosen  another  man  to  inhabit  it  with 
her  than  me.  But  had  it  been  oiheririse, 
and  should  even  this  slander  be  proved 
'  to  be  truth,  I  should  have  scorned  myself 
if  I  permitted  the  fault  of  a  father  to  in- 
fluence my  feelings  or  my  conduct  towards 
such  a  daughter,  had  I  any  species  of 
claim  upon  her,  which  I  certainly  have 
not" 

"You  are  right,  Osborne,"  he  replied, 
still  looking  sadly  and  kindly  at  me, 
which  I  pretended  not  to  observe.  "You 
are  right,  and  speak  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
just  feelings  should.  But,  suppose  we 
walk  up  to  Woodside,  at  once.  We 
shall  find  them  just  done  tea." 

We  were  most  kindly  received,  on  pre- 
senting ourselves  at  Woodside,  and  the 
good  parson  cordially  thanked  for  the 
promptitude  of  his  visit.  If  there  were 
any  embarrassment  on  either  side,  at  the 
meeting,  it  was  on  ours.  Colonel  Allerton 
and  Eleanor  possessed  their  souls  in  the 
same  calm  and  imperturbable  equanimity 
which  generally  marked  their  manners, 
and  which  I  alone  had  been  permitted  to 
see  disturbed.  We  talked  over  the  Fer- 
guson business  with  perfiMst  (^nness,  and 
discussed  its  various  bearings  freely,— or. 
rather,  the  elders  did,  for  Eleanor  and  1 
were  only  listeners^  for  the  most  part 
They  did  show  some  sensibility,  when  Mr. 
Bulkley  told  them  that  their  aftairs  were 
the  town  gossip,  in  Boston,  that  day ;  for 
who  can  know  that  their  conduct  is  the 
theme  of  common  talk  and  vulgar  discus- 
sion, however  blameless  they  may  kaow 
themselves  to  be,  without  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride  and  a  bitter  sense  of  injus* 
tice?  To  feel  that,  at  that  very  moment 
and  time,  hundreds  of  strangers,  or,  which 
is  worse,  professing  friends  are  engaged 
in  exclaiming,  wondering,  and  conjecturing 
about  your  affairs,  and  in  teanng  your 
character  to  shreds ;  extenuating  nothing;, 
and  setting  down  every  thing,  if  not  in 
malice,  at  least)  with  a  good  nature, 
which  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  it. 
However,  they  swallowed  the  momentaiy 
pang,  and  the  conversation  proceeded. 

"  The  essential  thing  to  he  done,"  said 
Mr.  Bulkley,  ^  seems  to  be  to  discover 
the  agent  who  was  employed  -to  receive 
the  moneys,  in  New- York.  Have  you  no 
dew  to  Imn  ?  " 

"  None,  whatever,"  replied  Colonel  Al- 
lerton ;  "  I  made  it  my  first  business  to 
inquire  him  out,  but  he  had  disappeared 
past  recovery.  He  had  no  domidle,  appa- 
rently^  there;  but  came  to  the  city  as  the 
remittances  were  expected." 

"That  18  strange,"  said  the  parson, 
"  but  does  it  not  occur  to  you  as  possible 
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that  some  trace  might  he  got  of  him  by 
the  way  of  this  St  John  you  speak  of, — 
the  mao  in  whose  name  the  pension  stood? 
Of  course,  he  is  possibly  dead,  but  there 
must  have  been  such  a  man,  I  take  it,  and 
somebody  must  remember  him." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, "  I  could  hear  nothing  of  him  in  all 
the  inquiries  I  could  make  after  him.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  person  ?  " 

<^  No,"  said  the  minister,  ^^  I  never  did. 
But,  then,  I  have  no  acquaintance  in  the 
Jerseys.  Nor  do  I  know  any  body  that 
has.  But,  stop  a  minute,"  he  continued, 
putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  "  I'm 
not  so  sure  of  that.  There's  my  Jasper, 
— he's  a  Jerseyman.  It's  barely  possible 
he  may  remember  such  a  person,  for  he 
never  forgets  any  one,  and  especially  a 
tory,"  laughing,  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely."  replied  the 
Colonel,  ^'that  he  should  ^ve  put  his 
rebel  memory  to  so  good  a  use  as  this, — 
especially,  as  it  would  be  to  oblige  another 
tory ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  ask  him 
the  question." 

'^  Another  thing,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley, 
^  has  it  ever  suggested  itself  to  you,  that 
this  Ferguson  may  have  had  some  cog- 
nizance of  this  matter  1  He  seems  ras- 
cal enough  for  it." 

^'I  certainly  never  thought  any  thing 
of  the  sort,"  returned  the  Colonel,  "  until 
the  other  day.  Since  then,  I  confess,  it 
has  occurred  to  me ;  but  I  have  no  ground 
of  suspicion,  except,  my  ill  opinion  of 
him." 

"  But  what  are  his  connections  in  this 
cotR&try?"  asked  the  minister.  **Tou 
said,  I  think,  that  he  was  of  tory  blood. 
That  may  give  us  some  inkling  to  guide 
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"His  family  were  from  the  Middle 
States,  somewhere,"  answered  the  other, 
^  though  I  believe  his  mother  was  from 
New  England.  But  she  died  before  I 
knew  any  thing  about  them.  His  father 
was  Colonel  Robert  Ferguson,  who  died 
in  Jamaica,  about  the  year  five.  I  knew 
him  there  ten  years  before." 

The  minister's  countenance  fell.  After 
a  brief  pause,  he  asked,  in  a  constrained 
voice, 

"He  was  Receiver-Qeneral  there, was 
he  not?" 

"Receiver,  or  Registrar-G^eneral.  or 
something  or  the  sort,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, little  thinking  how  rude  a  wound  he 
was  giving  his  old  friend. 

I  comprehended  the  whole  in  a  moment. 
It  flashed  into  my  mind,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  did  into  Mr.  Bulkley 's,  that  this 
Ferguson  must  be  the  son  of  the  fair,  the 
frail,  the  unworthy  Julia  Mansfield,  his 
first  and  only  love,  whose  unworthiness 


he  had  mourned  more  bitterly  than  her 
scorn  or  her  loss.  This  man  was  the  in- 
heritor of  her  blood, — her  representative  I 
Mr.  Bulkley  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  min- 
utes, as  if  to  recover  from  the  shock,  as  I 
saw.  Our  companions  did  not  remark  it; 
for,  though  they  had  heard  the  story  of 
the  good  parson's  cross  in  love,  they  had 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  the  names 
of  the  parties,  and  had  probably  forgotten 
them  entirely.  Presently,  Mr.  Bulkley 
rose  and  took  leave,  saying  he  would  come 
again  the  next  day,  and  talk  over  the 
matter  further. 

"  And,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,"  said 
the  Colonel,  as  we  were  leaving  the  house, 
"  I  will  walk  down  to  the  parsonage  to 
breakfast,  to-morrow,  and  hear  what  Jas- 
per has  to  say  on  the  St  John  matter,  if 
the  day  be  fine." 

The  Colonel  was  as  good  as  his  word 
the  next  morning,  and  arrived  before  Jas- 

e\T  had  laid  the  table  for  breakfast  Mr. 
ulkley  and  I  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  gravel  walk,  which  bisected  the  gar- 
den, enjoying  the  light  and  the  bracing 
breath  of  a  fine  October  morning,  when 
he  passed  through  the  house,  and  joined 
us.  He  seemed  not  quite  as  well  at  ease 
as  he  had  done  the  evening  before,  and, 
after  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  he 
said — 

'*'  My  walk  has  been  productive  of  more 
enlightenment,  as  to  the  state  of  my  af- 
fairs, than  I  had  expected,  when  I  pro- 
posed coming  here." 

Of  course  we  both  of  us  begged  to 
know  from  what  direction  this  iUumina- 
tion  had  come. 

"  By  a  natural  way  enough,"  he  replied, 
"as  I  was  passing  the  postroffice,  old 
Kimball  came  running  after  me  with 
a  letter,  which  he  said  had  fallen  aside 
yesterday  afternoon  when  Snell  went  for 
the  letters.  It  is  from  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Washington." 

We  neither  of  us  knew  precisely  what 
to  say,  and  so  prudently  awaited  till  he 
was  ready  to  proceed,  which  he  presently 
did. 

^*  It  is  a  private  and  friendly,  not  an  of- 
ficial letter.  He  is  my  very  old  friend, 
and  as  such,  wishes  to  give  me  all  the 
help  he  possibly  can.  But,  as  it  might 
be  misrepresented,  perhaps  it  is  better 
that  the  drcumstanoe  should  not  be  men- 
tioned." 

We  assented,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Bulkley 
the  letter,  who  read  it  out  as  we  walkeo. 
It  was  friendly  in  its  tone,  but  diplomatic 
in  its  terms,  and  gave  no  more  information 
than  was  necessary  for  his  object.  Be- 
ginning with  expressions  of  regret  at 
what  he  had  to  tell,  his  Excellency  in- 
formed Colonel  Allerton  that  charges  and 
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eTidence  had  been  forwarded  to  England, 
b^  the  packet  of  the  sixth,  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  criminal  proeecntion  against 
him;  but  which  he,  the  Minister,  was 
sure  Colonel  AUerton  was  fullj  prepared 
to  meet  and  explain.  He  thought  it  not 
improper,  considering' their  andent  friend- 
ship, to  state  to  him  these  facts,  though 
withholding  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
and  the  name  of  the  complainant,  in  order 
that  Colonel  Allerton  might  tidce  such 
measures  for  his  exculpatiDn  as  the  case 
demanded.  And  he  felt  it  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  as  a  personal  friend, 
to  give  him  timely  notice,  inasmuch  as 
Colonel  Allerton  must  be  aware  that  his 
proi>erty  in  England  would  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  GoTemment  to  await 
the  final  issue  of  the  affair. 

"It's  very  odd,  by  JoTel"  said  he, 
when  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  done, 
"  that  I  had  never  thought  of  that  before. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  must  re- 
duce my  establishment  within  the  limits 
of  my  American  property ;  which,  unless 
your  General  Court  sees  fit  to  let  go  its 
grasp  on  the  Clarke  estate,  is  tittle 
enough.  But,  luckily,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  balance  of  my  half-yearly  set- 
tlement with  my  agent  at  home,  so  that 
I  am  not  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  for  a  while." 

Our  consideration  of  this  point  was 
presently  inteirupted  by  Jasper^ho  ap- 
peared to  announce  breakfast.  While  we 
were  engaged  in  discussing  the  admirable 
results  c2r  his  morning's  labors  (and  he 
had  an  artist's  pleasure  in  makmg  the 
work  of  art  before  us  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble) Mr.  Bulkley  said  to  him. 

"  Jasper,  in  what  part  of  New  Jersey 
did  Colonel  Cuyler  hve  ?  " 

"  Up  North,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  among 
the  mountains,  on  Marking's  Kill,  three 
or  four  miles  west  of  Williamsborough, 
near  the  Pennsylvany  line." 

"  Very  good,"  responded  the  minister, 
"  and  did  you  ever  happen  to  know  a  man 
in  Jersey  named  Saint  John, — Michael 
Saint  John  ?  "  giving  out  the  name  of  the 
Evangelist  with  emphatic  distinctness, 
and  laying  particular  stress  on  the  title 
which  Christendom  in  general  agree  to 
prefix  to  it  (though  he  never  used  it  in 
his  public  services,  regarding  it  as  a  rag 
of  Komanism),  so  as  to  impress  the  name 
strongly  on  Jasper's  mind,  and  to  recall 
the  man,  if  possible. 

Jasper  took  time  to  consider,  during 
whidi  we  hung  upon  his  lips  m  anxious 
expectation:  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said — 

"No,  sir;  I  never  knew  any  such  man 
there,  nor  nowhere." 

All  our  countenances  feU  a  little  at  this, 


as  we  had  all  entertained  a  fiiint  hope  that 
we  might  get  some  glimpse  of  light  fit>m 
our  dark  friend.  Even  Colonel  Allerton 
looked  rather  disappointed,  though  he  af- 
firmed that  he  had  reckoned  nothing  on 
this  most  remote  and  unlikely  possibili- 
ty. So  we  presently  resumed  our  con- 
versation, and  pursued  it  as  if  this  inter- 
ruption dad  not  taken  place ;  and  went 
over  asain  the  St  John  mysteiy,  as  men 
will  tuk  over  a  hopeless  business,  as  if 
discussion  gave  relief  if  not  hope.  We 
none  of  us  minded  Jasper^s  presence; 
both  because  we  knew  him  to  be  perfectly 
to  be  depended  on,  and  because  there 
seemed  no  particular  reason  for  making 
any  more  of  a  mystery  of  the  nutter 
than  it  was  in  its  own  essence.  After 
breakfest,  Colonel  Allerton  took  his  leave^ 
and  proceeded  towards  the  village,  leaving 
the  minister  and  me  to  our  morning  tasks. 

We  had  not  been  long  engaged  upon 
them,  when  Jasper  came  into  the  room 
fit>m  the  earden,  whither  he  had  repaired 
after  he  had  duposed  of  his  breakfast 
thine&  and  said  to  Mr.  Bulkley, 

"I  D^  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have 
just  beoQ  thinking  that  I  used  to  know 
another  man  in  Jersey,  that  you  were 
talking  of  this  morning.'' 

"  Another  man !"  said  the  parson,  rub- 
bing his  forehead,  "I  don't  remember— 
whom  do  you  mean  7" 
.  "Why,  I  used  to  know  a  Mr.  Smfin 
there,  before  the  war.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther you  care  about  him,  ar." 

"Bless  your  soul,"  cried  the  parson, 
jumping  up ;  "  and  was  his  name  Hi- 
chael?'*^ 

*^  I  believe  it  was,  ar,"  replied  Jasper, 
'^  though  I'm  not  sure  of  that  But  there 
was  a  Mr.  Sinjin  lived  the  other  side  of 
the  Kill,  about  two  miles  off.  My  master 
hadn't  much  to  do  with  him  latterly,  for 
he  was  a  bloody  tory,  and  went  down  to 
York  before  we  went  to  the  wars." 

"  It  must  be  he !  it  most  be  he !"  ex- 
daimed  the  minister,  making  the  histori- 
an Tacitus  describe  a  summerset  in  the 
air,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  usually 
staid  and  saturnine  temperament;  and 
then  clapping  his  hands  loudly — "  It  must 
be  the  very  man,  Osborne,  mustn't  it  ?" 

I  assented  to  the  probability. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him  ante 
then,  Jasper  ?  "  he  continued. 

"Wo,  sir,"  Jasper  answered,  "I  have 
never  heard  of  hhn  or  about  him,  (or  bet- 
ter than  forty  year." 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  the  san- 
guine parson  proceeded,  "  we  have  found 
the  first  track,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  we 
don't  pursue  it.  Ton  could  direct  ns  to 
the  very  place,  I  suppose;  couldnt  you?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  yes,  sir,"  answered 
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Jasper ;  "I  could  find  mj  way  there  in 
the  dark,  if  you'll  put  me  down  at  Wil- 
liamsborougb." 

"To  be  sure  you  could,"  said  the 
minister,  "  to  be  sure  you  could !  This 
comes  of  the  English  custom  of  eatins  up 
proper  names.  The  Colonel  shall  not  hear 
the  last  of  it  soon,  I  promise  you.  Sinjirij 
indeed!" 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  I  suggested,  "  he  may 
have  something  to  say  to  you ;  for  if  you 
had  given  the  name  as  he  did,  Jasper 
would  have  known  what  you  meant.  He 
was  the  judge  of  how  the  name  was  to  be 
pronounced,  you  see,  after  all." 

^  Ah,  but  ^ou  see  the  man  was  a  tor^," 
said  the  mimster,  in  high  spirits,  "  so  it's 
no  wonder  he  didn't  know  how  his  own 
name  should  be  pronounced;  is  it,  Jas- 
per?"- 

"He  v>a$  a  tory,"  answered  Jasper, 
simply,  as  if  that  was  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  he  left  the  room. 

CHAFTEB  XIIL 
Di  WKiOH  fiuuT  PBoaans  b  maoi. 

I SU60E8TED  to  Mr.  Bulkley  that  it  would 
be  well  to  lose  no  time  in  apprising  Colo- 
nel Allerton  of  what  Jasper  had  said. 
He  assented  to  the  general  proposition, 
but  added: 

"  It  will  be  soon  enough  after  dinner. 
This  is  news  that  will  keep  cold.  And  as 
our  studies  have  been  somewhat  inter- 
rupted of  late,  I  think  we  will  hold  by 
them  this  mornii^,  if  you  please." 

Of  course,  I  had  to  comply,  whether  I 
pleased  or  not,  and  we  resumed  our  leo- 
ture,  though  to  what  degree  of  edification 
I  do  not  think  I  can  precisely  testify,  at 
this  distance  of  time.  The  morning  was 
over,  however,  at  last,  and  dinner  was 
dispatched,  and  a  proper  interval  allowed 
for  the  <Ufi»rence  of  dumer-time  at  Wood- 
side.  Then  the  parson  told  me  I  had 
better  proceed  on  my  errand,  hj  myself^ 
as  he  must  make  a  journey  to  Jericho,  to 
settle  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Hog's 
Neck.  So  I  set  off  alone,  not  unwillingly. 
On  arriving  at  Woodside,  I  entered  the 
hall  door,  which  was  standing  hospitaUy 
open,  it  being  a  fine  day,  though  well  on 
in  October,  without  giving  any  warning 
of  my  presence.  My  habits  of  intimacy 
at  the  house  also  authorised  me  to  enter 
the  parlor  where  Eleanor  usually  sat^ 
without  ceremony.  The  room  was  never 
very  light,  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the 
piazza^  and  the  climbing  and  drooping 
plants  that  festooned  it,  and  on  that  sJter- 
noon  the  curtain  of  the  second  window  to 
your  right  was  let  down  to  keep  out  the 
blaze  oi  the  westering  sun.  As  I  entered 
I  saw,  as  I  thaught,  Eleanor  and  her 
fiUher  seated  at  the  very  end  of  the 


room,  in  earnest  conversation — so  earnest^ 
indeed,  that  they  did  not  at  once  notice 
my  approach.  I  advanced  hastily,  full  of 
my  news,  when  the  pair  rose  in  some 
haste  and  embarrassment  on  perceiving 
me.  I  had  my  message  on  my  Ups,  when, 
my  eyes  turning  from  Eleanor  to  her 
companion,  I  was  astonished  at  seeing 
that  it  was  not  her  father,  but  Mr.  Harry 
Markham.  My  own  confusion  eclipsed 
theirs,  when  I  perceived  this  conjunction, 
which  my  heart  misgave  me  boded  me 
no  good. 

I  was  conscious  that  my  agitation  of 
mind  was  written  on  my  face.  I  felt  that 
my  knees  trembled^  and  my  throat  was 
parched,  and  I  waited  a  moment  till  I 
was  sure  of  commanding  myself,  before  I 
spoke.  But  I  was  master  enough  of  my- 
self to  see  that  I  was  not  the  only  embai^ 
rassed  one  of  the  party.  Whether  it  were 
the  sight  of  my  emotion,  or  the  conflict  of 
strong  feelings  of  her  own,  the  alternations 
of  Eleanor's  countenance  (and  its  expres- 
sion changed  continually)  had  a  painfuL 
suffering  air,  as  she  looked  at  me,  which  I 
thought  I  could  read  plainly  enough. 
"  She  is  sorry  for  me — poor,  foolish  lad  I" 
I  said  bitterly  to  myself;  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  eat  my  heart  with  rage  that  she 
should  know  that  I  was  to  be  {utied. 
"  And  does  he,  too,  ezjkend  his  tender  com- 
passion to  me?"  I  continued,  within  my 
teeth.  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  thought, 
on  thinking  it  over  afterwards*  (I  could 
only  see  and  feel  then),  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  on  me.  Why  should  they  be? 
He  was  not  a  demonstrative  person  at 
any  time,  and  his  fiuse  was  not  a  book 
easy  to  be  read.  But  it  did  not  express  a 
mind  at  ease.  A  mind  at  ease !  disturbed, 
perhaps,  at  the  very  height  of  his  dream 
of  joy,  and  hardly  knowing  whether  it 
were  a  dream  or  a  reality,  how  could  it 
be  at  ease  ?  It  must  be  so.  And  I — I 
had  discerned  where  my  life  of  life  was 
garnered  up,  just  as  it  was  scattered  to 
tiie  winds.  It  was  a  cruel  moment  to 
me — a  moment  into  which  an  eternity 
was  crushed  together. 

As  soon  as  I  could  somewhat  command 
my  voio&  I  stammered  out,  in  a  huskyish 
tone :  "  1 — I  beg  pardon ;  but — but  I  had 
a  message  for  your  father,  and — and  I 
thought  I  should  find  him  here.  Is  he  in 
his  library  ?  "  And  I  made  towards  the 
door  by  which  I  had  entered. 

Eleanor  advanced  towards  me  and  said, 
not  without  agitation  of  look  and  voice : 
"  Stay  here,  cousin  Frank,  I  will  call  him. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  we  will 
hear  your  message  together,  if  there  be  no 
objection." 

And  she  disappeared  through  the  arched 
doorway  which  led  into  her  £ther'sroom. 
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Left  alone  with  MarkhuiL  he  came  up  to 
me,  and  offered  me  his  hand,  which  I 
ooald  not  refuse,  and  we  exchanged  a  few 
sentences  of  mutual  inquiry,  though  I 
hare  no  recollection  of  what  it  was  now, 
if  I  had  any  perception  of  it  at  the  time. 
I  stood  m  a  whirl  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, which  J  could  not  analyze ;  but  the 
predominant  feeling  it  left  upon  my  mind 
was,  that  the  lamp  of  my  life  was  trampled 
out  just  as  I  discerned  the  shrine  bdbre 
which  it  burned,  and  that  I  was  doubly 
orphaned  from  that  hour  forward. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait,  howerer,  for  as 
we  were  talking,  I  heard  the  quick  step 
of  Colonel  Allerton  moving  about  in  his 
room,  and  almost  immediately  he  entered, 
alert  and  erect  as  ever,  followed  by  Elea- 
nor. After  giving  me  a  firiendly  greeting, 
he  said: 

"  And  so  you  have  a  message  for  me. 
Eleanor  says.  And  what  has  the  good 
narson  to  say  now  ?  You  needn't  mind 
Markham  here.  He  knows  all  that  we 
do."  And  he  gave  him  an  open,  cordial, 
friendly  look,  yery  different  from  the 
frigid  politeness  ot  his  address  when  I 
saw  them  last  together,  but  which  stung 
me  to  the  heart  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it  7  Was  there  to  be  a  mys- 
teiT  always  brooding  over  this  house  ? 

I  told  my  story  as  collectedly  as  I 
could;  but  with  very  little  of  the  ani- 
mated interest  which  I  had  brought  with 
it  from  the  parsonage,  but  which  I  had 
laid  down  at  the  threshold  of  that  room. 
Luckily  it  was  not  a  ybtj  complicated 
narratiTe,  or  I  should  have  bungled  it 
for  I  was  thinkmg  but  little  of  what  I 
was  saying.  My  statement,  however, 
greatly  interested  Colonel  Allerton,  Kod 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  other  two 
talk  it  over  with  him  as  a  circumstance 
which  might,  po^bly.  grow  to  some 
importance  in  their  affairs.  I  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  found  it 
hard  to  express  the  interest  I  ought  to 
feel,  and  really  did  at  bottom,  when  any 
of  them  addressed  themselves  to  me.  I 
could  see  that  Eleanor  was  privily  ob- 
serving me,  which  did  not  assist  me  in 
concentrating  my  ideas;  but  Markham 
was  clearly  so  full  of  what  concerned  him- 
self and  his  friends,  for  such  they  now 
plainly  were^  that  he  had  no  thought  to 
bestow  on  me.  Colonel  Allerton,  how- 
ever, was  more  observing,  and,  after  the 
matter  had  been  discussed,  and  put  in  all 
probable  points  of  view^  and  not  much 
more  remained  to  be  said,  he  turned  to 
me  with — 

"But  what  ails  you,  Frank,  my  boy? 
Tou  are  not  like  yourself  this  afternoon. 
Are  not  you  ill?" 

I  confeeaed  to  a  headadie  (though  I 


apprehend  that  the  seat  of  the 

was  not  the  head),  and  rose  to  depart,  to 

cover  myself  from  further  observation. 

"  Nay,  but  stay  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  wiUi  us,"  the  Colonel  hospi- 
tably urged.  "  Tou  have  not  seen  Mark- 
ham this  long  time,  and  I  prescribe  his 
good  company  and  Eleanor's  as  excellent 
for  a  headache.  I  have  tried  half  the 
mixture,"  he  continued,  looking  at  Elea- 
nor, "often  myselC  and  have  always  found 
it  a  sovereign  remedy." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  and  I  thought,  though 
I  did  not  say  so,  that  the  remedy  was  like 
to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  So  I  reso- 
lutely excused  myself,  alleging  that  Mr. 
BulUey  would  expect  me,  and  that  I 
must  ga 

"  Then  come  again  this  evening,"  per- 
sisted the  Colonel,  "  and  be  sure  and  bring 
him  with  you :  I  want  to  hear  his  opinion 
about  it" 

I  was  going  to  decline  again  on  my  own 
account ;  but,  looking  at  Eleanor,  I  saw 
her  eyes  fixed  on  me,  while  her  lips  ex- 
pressed rather  than  uttered, 

"Do  come!" 

So  I  half  muttered  and  half  bowed  an 
assent,  and  hurried  away.  Still  as  I 
walked  homewvds  I  again  resolved  that 
I  would  not  return  to  Woodside  again 
while  Markham  was  there.  I  could  not 
endure  it  It  was  plain  that,  however  it 
had  been  brought  about  the  displeasure 
whidi  Colonel  Allerton  had  felt  towards 
him.  and  in  which  his  daughter  had  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  share  in  a  lesser  mea- 
sure, was  now  removed. 

I  had  some  time  to  torment  myself 
with  these  thoughts  and  imaginations  be- 
fore the  parson  returned.  But  at  last  he 
arrived,  chuckling  over  the  success  of  his 
mission;  which,  it  seemed,  had  resulted 
in  the  renewal  of  the  family  compact  be- 
tween the  two  family  dynasties,  to  be 
consolidated  by  the  marriage  of  Jerry  and 
Sukey,  and  confirmed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Hog's  Neck.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  so 
full  of  his  story  that  he  did  not  remark 
the  slight  attention  I  gave  to  it,  though  it 
vras  garnished  by  many  of  his  best  imi- 
tations, and  attended  by  a  running  accom- 
paniment of  his  merriest  laugh.  At  last, 
however,  when  be  was  entirdy  done,  and 
he  had  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
which  always  waited  on  his  best  laughs — 
tears,  like  those  of  Matthew,  "of  one  worn 
out  with  mirth  and  laughter," — ^he  sud- 
denly seemed  to  catch  sight  of  my  face, 
as  of  some  new  thing. 

"Bless  me,  Osborne,"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Has 
an^  thing  happened  at  Woodside  ?  No- 
thmg  wrong  there,  I  hop»  ? " 

"  Every  thmg  is  wrong  there  for  m^ 
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Bir."  I  replied  bitterly,  and  then,  yielding 
to  an  impulse  which  seemed  to  urge  me 
on  whether  I  would  or  no,  I  told  him  the 
whole  history  of  the  afternoon,  of  the 
revelation  which  it  had  made  to  me  of 
myself,  and  of  the  cruel  despair  in  which 
it  had  left  me.  I  have  said  before  that 
the  minister  was  a  chosen  confidant  of 
love  troubles  within  his  own  jurisdiction, 
and  I  now  felt  the  influence  upon  my  own 
mind  which  made  him  such.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  another  human  being 
to  whom  I  could  have  made  that  confes- 
sion. But  there  was  a  sweetness  and 
sympathy  of  soul  about  that  blessed  old 
man  that  invited  and  drew  forth  perfect 
confidence.  I  never  could  have  said  the 
flame  thing  to  any  of  the  DeipnosophoL 
No,  indeed.  The  sense  of  the  ridicule 
which  is  so  often,  though  so  cruelly,  made 
to  wait  on  a  hopeless  passion,  bad  enough 
m  itself,  Heaven  knows,  would  have  seal- 
ed my  lips  upon  the  rack.  But  such  an 
idea  could  not  be  associated  with  that  of 
my  dear  old  friend.  Were  there  many 
such  priests  as  he,  I  should  accept  the 
sacrament  of  confession.  He  listened  to 
my  story  with  the  tenderest  interest,  and 
tried  to  give  me  what  comfort  he  could. 
But  I  thought  I  could  discern,  under  all 
the  consolation  and  encouragement  he 
gave  me,  that  he  was  of  my  opinion  in  the 
matter.  Indeed,  he  gave  me  no  direct 
encouragement,  only  he  soothed  my  irri- 
tation of  spirit  so  wisely,  and  made  me 
see  that  I  might  have  been  too  hasty  in 
my  conclusions,  after  alL  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  comforting  me. 

At  tea-time,  I  could  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing through  all  my  distress  to  see  how 
the  good  old  man  pressed  upon  me  the 
best  of  every  thing  on  the  table,  and  made 
Jasper  bring  out  his  choicest  stores,  re- 
served for  solemn  occasions.  If  the  very 
best  tea  in  the  house,  and  preserves,  and 
marmalade,  and  diet-bread  (as  sponee 
cake  used  to  be  called  in  those  days), 
were  a  specific  for  a  wounded  spirit,  mine 
would  have  been  whole  on  the  instant. 
I  did  my  best,  however,  to  satisfy  his  kind 
intentions,  and  soon  ailer  he  had  released 
me  from  my  endeavors,  which  hardly 
came  up  to  his  wishes,  I  reminded  him 
that  Colonel  Allerton  wished  to  see  him 
at  Woodside.  I  was  still  inclined  to  re* 
main  at  home,  but  he  vrould  not  hear  of 
it,  and  insisted  on  my  aooompanying 
him. 

We  arrived  before  the  Woodside  party 
had  risen  from  their  tea-table.  And  here 
I  saw  again  that  the  relations  of  the  parties 
around  it  were  changed  since  I  last  as- 
sisted with  them  at  that  evening  sacrifice. 
Here  was  no  lap-tea,  but  a  well-spread 
sociable  board,  around  whkh  the  three 


sat  as  friends,  with  every  appearance  of 
entire  cordiality.  I  was  sorry  I  had  agreed 
to  come.  But  it  was  too  late  then,  and  I 
took  my  share  of  the  welcome  extended 
to  us,  with  the  best  grace  I  could  assume. 
I  could  feel  with  "  the  sixth  sense  of  love,** 
that  Eleanor's  eyes  were  often  fixed  upon 
me  with  a  mekmcholy  earnestness,  when 
I  was  looking  another  way ;  but  they 
were  dropped  or  withdrawn  before  mine 
could  meet  them.  I  despised  myself  for 
being  the  object  of  her  pity.  And  I  could 
see  tibat  Mr.  Bulkley  was  covertly  watch- 
ing usj  and  this  did  not  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation of  my  equanimity. 

We  soon  adjourned  to  the  Colonel's 
room,  where  lus  wood-fire  gave  out  a 
cheeiful,  crackling,  dancing  light,  in  whidi 
we  sat  and  talked  over  what  was  most  in 
our  minds  (or  rather  in  theirs),  and  never 
thought  of  ringing  for  candles  till  it  was 
nearly  time  to  break  up  the  session.  I 
did  not  attend  much  to  what  was  going 
forward;  but  I  could  perceive  that  the 
talk  was  chiefly  on  the  possibility  of 
making  some  use  of  the  glimmer  of  li^t 
Jasper  had  thrown  upon  our  darkness, 
and  seeing  whether  it  might  not  show  us 
a  way  out  of  our  perplexities.  After  a 
brown  study  of  some  duration,  during 
which  I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
blazing  logs,  and  listening  rather  to  the 
spattering  hiss  with  which  the  sap  exuded 
from  them  upon  the  hearth,  than  to  the 
discussions  going  on  around  them,  I  was 
aroused  from  it  by  hearing  the  minister 
say: 

"  An  excellent  plan,  indeed  I  And  I'll 
tell  you  what;  Osborne  shall  go  with 
you.  He  is  entitled  to  have  a  run  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  I'll  be  answerable  for 
him  to  *  the  authorities  at  Cambridge.' " 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mark- 
ham,  for  it  appeared  that  the  remark  was 
addressed  to  him;  "it  is  just  what  I 
should  have  proposed  myself,  if  the  plan 
went  forward.  What  say  you,  Osborne? 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes-^Hoertainly — that  is,"  I  stammer- 
ed out  rather  uncertainly,  "if  I  can  be  of 
any  use«-if  Mr.  Bulkley  thinks  best." 

"  0, 1  do  think  it  best,  by  all  means,** 
the  minister  replied;  "so  consider  that 
as  a  settled  thing." 

As  I  thought  I  might  as  well  know 
what  the  settled  thing  was  of  which  it 
seemed  I  was  to  be  a  component  part,  I  ral- 
lied my  thou^ts,  and  tried  to  fix  them  on 
what  was  going  on.  And  before  we  part- 
ed I  had  gathered  that  Mr.  Bulkley  had 
inspired  the  Colonel  with  a  portion  of  his 
own  confident  belief  that  Jasper's  infor- 
mation might  be  followed  up  to  some 
good  resul^  and  they  had  agreed  that 
Jasper  had  better  be  sent  to  the  spot  with. 
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some  jadickms  person,  wlio  might  pimnie 
the  game  which  he  might,  by  possibility, 
set  on  foot  Maricham  at  once  toIuS" 
teered  to  be  the  judicious  person  afor&» 
said,  and  offered  to  set  off  on  the  shortest 
notice.  And  it  was  as  an  amendment  to 
this  suggestion  that  the  minister  moved 
that  my*  name  too  should  be  put  into  the 
oommissSon.  As  soon  as  I  understood 
how  it  was,  I  fell  in  with  the  plan  with  a 
feferish  readiness,  for  I  was  just  in  the 
state  of  mind  when  motion  and  change  of 
place  are  hungered  and  thirsted  after.  I 
felt  a  burning,  londng  wish  to  be  any 
where  away  mmt  Wensley,  and  was  com- 
forted to  hear  that  we  should  set  out  the 
following  day. 

It  soon  grew  to  be  time  to  go,  and  we 
took  leave  together,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Mark- 
ham  and  I,  ami  walked  to  the  turning  to 
Grimes's  together.  I  took  a  hasty  leave 
of  Eleanor  and  her  father,  and  resolutely 

Sished  out  of  the  room  first,  so  as  to  give 
srkham  a  moment  with  her,  without 
the  parson  and  me  as  spectators,  which  T 
considered  (and  do  still  consider)  a  hand- 
some thing  on  my  part  But  he  followed 
very  soon  after  us,  which  might  have  sur- 
prised me,  had  I  not  refledted  that  he 
would  probably  walk  up  the  next  morn- 
ing to  renew  the  "  sweet  sorrow  "  of  fare- 
well. This  hjrpothesis  did  not  tend  to 
concentrate  my  thoughts  on  what  was 
passing  between  my  companions,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  was  during  this 
walk  that  the  parson  extracted  from  Mark- 
ham  the  secret  of  his  altered  relations  with 
Woodside,  or  whether  it  was  during  the 
next  day's  journey  to  Boston.  But  the 
foots  were  briefly  these.  Markham's 
brother,  the  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
had  just  written  to  him  that  it  Iwd  trans- 
pired in  the  office  that  it  was  Ferguson 
himself  who  had  given  Lord  Bathurst  the 
hint  touching  the  trouble  in  Colonel  Al- 
lerton's  department,  which  had  induced  his 
lordship  to  enter  upon  the  cross-examinar 
tion,  the  result  of  whid]k  had  drawn  down 
Colonel  Allerton's  displeasure  on  poor 
Markham's  head.  And  Ferguson  it  was 
that  had  persuaded  Markham  that  it  was 
best  for  all  concerned  that  the  foots  should 
be  made  known  to  the  secretary,  though 
it  was  done  so  skilfully  that  he  could 
deny  it  with  a  good  face,  if  laid  to  his 
charge.  And  Maricham  now  remembered 
that  it  was  Ferguson  that  contrived  the 
accident  which  took  him  to  the  Colonial 
Office  that  particular  morning.  Hav- 
ing received  this  intelligence,  and  hearing 
of  the  rumors  about  Cblonel  Allerton, 
before  they  had  got  wind  fully,  he  sent  it 
at  once  to  Wensley,  with  all  these  expla- 
nations. He  at  once  received  a  coitlial 
invitation  to  repeat  his  visi^  whidi  he  lost 


no  time  in  doing,  and  had  a  very 
reception  from  £e  one  he  had  beforOj  the 
Allertons  looking  upon  him  as  the  nmo- 
cent  instrument  of  the  same  man  who 
had  wound  his  toils  about  themselves. 
They  acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  even  for 
indiscretion,  and  felt  the  deare  natural  to 
generous  minds,  to  make  more  than 
amends  to  one  whom  they  had  treated 
with  injustice.  So  he  said  tons.  ^Amends 
with  a  vengeance  !*'  said  I  to  mysell 

The  next  morning  we  were  unable  to 
take  the  Haverford  coach,  as  we  had  to 
apprise  Jasper  of  his  unexpected  expedi- 
tion, and  to  make  all  our  preparations. 
Jasper  entered  into  the  [dan  very  readily, 
only  doubting  how  his  master  would  get 
on  by  himself.  But  when  he  found  that 
this  difficulty  had  been  provided  against 
by  the  Allertons  insisting  upon  his  becom- 
ing their  guest,  during  the  absence  of  the 
grand  vizier  (or  vmzeer^  as  they  ridicu- 
lously spell  it  now)  on  foreign  service, 
his  scruples  were  at  once  at  an  end^  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  house  m  or- 
der for  so  extraordinary  an  event  As 
we  wished  to  make  what  dispatch  we 
could,  we  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the 
Pentland  coach,  which  came  along  to- 
wards night,  but  to  put  Black  Sally  into 
the  MajiM-'s  covered  wagon,  and  get  over 
the  ground  before  night  Wheii  we  had 
come  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Bulkley  sud- 
denly expressed  his  determination  to  ac- 
company us  as  for  as  Boston.  He  should 
like  the  excursion,  he  said,  and  he  thought 
he  could  manage  to  drive  Sally  bade  again, 
by  himself,  the  next  day,  or  tiie  day  after. 
Of  course,  we  were  glad  enough  to  have 
his  society.  At  lei^  I  was;  fi«  I  did 
not  care  for  a  t^te-a-tlte  journey  with 
Markham,  after  idl  that  had  passed.  And 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  was  the  feel- 
ing that  this  was  the  case  that  induced 
him  to  volunteer  his  company. 

We  arrived  before  dark,  and  after  put- 
ting our  horse  up  at  the  fixchai^  Coffee 
House  stables,  and  beqjeaking  our  passage 
by  the  Providence  eoach  for  the  next 
morning,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Mr. 
Moulton's,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bulkley, 
to  obtain  his  permission  for  the  expedition. 
There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
thiSj  on  the  representations  of  the  good 
minister  for  whom  my  guardian  had  con- 
ceived a  warm  regard. 

The  next  morning  came  in  due  season. 
Who  does  not  remember,  that  is  old 
enough,  the  morning  of  a  journey  to  New- 
Tori^  in  those  days,  before  railways  1  I 
had  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  and 
was  just  fairly  asleep,  alniut  four  in  the 
morning,  when  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
hall  door,  and  a  violent  ring  at  the  bell, 
axmounoed  that  the  ooach  would  soon 
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oome  lumberiiig  along.  Then  the  dress- 
ing  in  the  dark,  the  half-awake  slip-shod 
aenrants,  middng  a  pretence  of  getting 
yon  some  breakfast,  which  was  always 
too  late,  the  dressing  gowned  and  shp- 
B»ed  friends  (Mr.  Moulton  and  the  parson 
in  my  case)  stumbling  out  upon  you  to 
see  you  ol^  in  spite  of  your  entreaties 
over  night  that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing !  Then  the  lone,  hot  or  cold,  dusty 
or  muddy,  never  peasant,  journey  to 
I^videncel  And  then  the  old  Fulton 
steamer !  How  we  used  to  admire  her  I 
What  a  maryel  of  speed  and  comfort  that 
ill-contriyed  old  hulk  seemed  to  our  inno- 
cent minds,  not  as  yet  sophisticate  with 
the  later  luxuries  of  locomotion !  To  be 
sure,  it  was  better  than  the  week's  hard 
coaching  which  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  two  cities  together,  before  her  time. 
And  New- York  itself!  Newest  York 
now !  How  changed  since  that,  my  first 
▼isiti  Her  yery  caravanseraia  haye 
fled,  like  the  sojourners  of  a  day.  Where 
is  Bunker's  1  Echo,  if  she  could  make 
herself  heard  above  the  roar  of  traffic, 
might  answer,  if  she  had  nothing  better 
to  say,  where  ?  And  where  is  the  City 
Hotel?  0  Chester  Jennings,  art  thou 
indeed  for  ever  fled?  And  the  Park 
Theatre  too !    But  I  forbear. 

We  hurried  through  New-York,  and 
put  ourselves  on  the  road  to  WilUams- 
borough  with  all  the  speed  we  could  com- 
mand, in  those  more  deliberate  days. 
But  it  took  us  nearly  two  days,  as  the 
roads  were  bad,  and  the  wagons,  bearing 
the  local  rank  of  coaches,  yet  worse.  But 
here  Jasper  made  our  fatigues  less  with 
the  stories  he  had  to  tell,  suggested  by 
almost  every  point  of  our  route.  For  be 
was  now  among  familiar  scenes.  There, 
a  mile  or  two  on  this  side  of  Hackensack. 
he  had  first  smelt  gunpowder,  one  cola 
autumnal  night,  in  a  slight  afiair  of  out- 
posts. Farther  on,  it  was  coming  out  of 
that  house  that  he  had  first  seen  General 
Washington.  And  at  Morristown,  where 
we  spent  the  night,  ho  showed  us,  not 
only  the  head-quarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief^  but  the  very  baker's  shop  over 
which  he  himself  had  been  billeted.  And 
it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  the  busi- 
ness was  still  carried  on  by  the  baker's 
son,  a  boy  at  that  time,  but  who  perfectly 
remembered  the  sable  guest  of  hiis  father. 
The  next  day  we  got  more  and  more,  aa 
we  adyanced  into  his  own  country,  and 
he  had  a  history  for  almost  every  house 
we  passed.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a 
region  fertile  in  tories,  for  his  narralivea 
were  mostly  of  that  tribe,  which  was  to 
him  as  that  of  Barabbas.  We  arrived  at 
Williamsborough  too  late  to  push  on  to 
the  scene  of  our  inquiries  that  night. 


The  next  morning  we  took  an  open 
wagon  and  pair  and  proceeded  onward. 
Jaaper's  interest  in  all  the  scenes  about 
him  now  grew  intense.  He  had  not  seen 
them  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  he  seemed 
to  remember  them  and  to  cling  to  their 
memory  with  the  strong  local  attachment 
of  his  race.  We  sympathized  so  strongly 
with  his  feelings  that  though  in  impatient 
haste  ourselves,  we  proposed  a  stop  at  the 
house  of  the  Cuyler  fiunilv,  where  he  was 
bom.  But  here  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment The  house  was  there,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  was  degraded  into  a  mer» 
&rm-house,  and  not  a  well  ^>pointed  one 
neither.  It  had  a  decayed,  tumble-down 
look,  and  the  out-buildings  and  fences 
were  sadly  out  of  repair.  A  shrewish 
looking  woman,  not  over  dean,  sharply 
asked  our  business,  and  her  inquiry  waa. 
enforced  by  half  a  dozen  hungry,  snarling- 
curs  who  opened  month  upon  us  in  full 
cry,  while  a  swarm  of  dirty  children  dua- 
tered  about  the  door  staring  over  one  an- 
other's heads  at  the  rare  spectacle  of 
strangers.  She  did  not  seem  particularly 
well  satisfied  with  the  account  we  had  to 
give  of  ourselves,  and,  though  she  called 
off  the  do^  and  did  not  ordnr  us  to  leave 
the  premises,  she  kept  a  suspicious  eye 
upon  us  as  we  looked  about  them.  But 
there  was  not  much  to  detain  us.  The 
only  thing  that  recalled  the  former  state 
of  Uie  Cuylers.  was  the  old  chariot  of  the 
family  whidi  stood  rotting  to  pieces  in  a 
dilapidated  coach-house  with  one  door  off 
its  hinges,  and  which,  if  not  a  habitation 
for  dragons  and  owls^  was  dearly*  one  for 
cats  and  chickens,  a  htter  of  kittens  garri- 
soning the  inside,  while  the  outworks 
bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  a 
roosting  place  for  fowls.  There  had, 
plainly,  not  been  energy  enough  to  dear 
away  this  old  piece  of  lumber,  as  it  must 
have  seemed  to  ihe  occupants.  The  wo- 
man of  the  house  rather  apologized  for  its 
toleration  by  saying  that  the  children 
liked  to  play  in  it  But  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  former  owners.  She 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  she  said,  and 
had  never  heard  of  the  Cuylers.  The 
very  name  of  the  family  seemed  to  have 
died  out,  even  upon  their  ancestral  acres. 
We  left  the  place  almost  as  sad  as  Josper 
himself. 

We  hastened  on  and  crossing  the  Kill, 
soon  jtrrived  at  the  house  where  the 
Michael  St  John,  the  unconscious  cause 
of  so  much  trouble  to  us  all,  had  lived. 
Jasper  led  us  directly  to  its  door,  as  he 
had  said  he  could,  without  inquiry  or 
hesitation.  And  here  we  received  a  very 
different  welcome  from  our  last,  from  John 
MacCormick,  its  present  owner.  He  was 
a  hale  and  elderly  man,  of  a  cheerful  an4 
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mtelligent  conntenaDoe,  and  well  disposed 
to  give  us  what  informatioQ  and  assistance 
he  could.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  much, 
however.  St.  John  had  never  returned 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  the  &ther  of 
MacGormick  having  bought  the  farm  of 
the  State,  by  which  it  had  been  confiscated, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the^particulars  of 
his  fate.  This  seemed  to  be  death  to  our 
hopes.  We  looked  with  blank  disappoint- 
ment in  one  another's  ftoes,  and  Mr.  Mao- 
CSormick  went  on, 

''There  has  been  inquiry  made  about 
this  St  John  before,  and  if  my  &ther  and 
I  had  not  possessed  this  (arm  for  more 
than  forty  years,  I  should  think  there  was 
some  design  upon  iV* 

'*  And  pray,  when  and  by  whom  was 
tiiere  ever  inquiry  made  about  him?" 
asked  Markham,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
catching  at  a  straw. 

^Jt  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago," 
MacGormick  replied,  ^  there  was  a  man 
came  from  York  way  who  hunted  up 
every  thing  that  could  be  found  out  about 
him,  from  town  records,  parish  registers, 
and  what  not  He  didn't  make  much 
noise  about  it ;  but,  as  I  thought  it  might 
concern  my  title-deeds,  I  kept  an  eve  on 
him  and  found  out  what  he  was  at'' 

"  And  do  you  know  his  name '? "  asked 
Markham,  eagerly. 

"  His  name, — yes,"  he  answered,  "  let 
me  see  — ;  yes,  his  name  was  Abrahams ; 
he  was  a  sort  of  Jew  lawyer,  I  believe." 

Markham  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
It  was  the  name  of  the  agent  in  New- 
York  who  used  to  draw  the  pensions." 

^Abrahams!"  said  Markham,  ^*and 
have  you  known  any  thing  further  about 
him,  or  where  we  should  be  likely  to  find 
out  where  he  is?" 

But  he  knew  nothing  on  the  subject, 
and  we  were  in  the  dumps  again.  We 
liked  the  appearance  and  frankness  of 
MacGormick  so  much,  that  after  a  con- 
sultation of  looks  between  Markham  and 
me,  he  briefly  stated  to  him  our  case,  and 
how  important  it  was  to  us  that  this  man 
should  be  found,  he  being  unquestionably 
the  accessory  to  the  fraud  on  this  side  tlM 
water.  He  could  give  us  no  clew  to  what 
we  wanted,  and  we  talked  over  the  matter 
in  a  spirit  of  despair.  Presently  Jasper 
said, 

"  You  say  he  was  a  Jew,  sir  ?  "  Mao- 
Oormick  assented.  "  And  his  name  was 
Abrahams.  I  wonder  if  he  could  be  the 
son  of  Aaron  Abrahams,  who  was  a  com- 
missary in  the  year  seventy-seven. 

"His  name  was  Aaron,  I  remember," 
said  MacGormick,  and  so  did  we. 

'^  Did  you  know  him  ?"  said  I. 

"Know  him!"  repeated  Jasper,  "I 
guess  I  had  reason  to  know  him.    I  know 


he  almost  starved  us,  and  would  quite,  had 
not  a  lot  of  our  men  threatened  to  bum 
his  house  down  about  his  ears  for  him — 
tiiey  tried  to  do  it,  too.  Ben  Simpkins 
was  hanged  for  it,  poor  fellow." 

"Then  you  know  where  he  lived?" 
asked  Markham  and  I  in  a  breath. 

"  I  guess  I  do,"  he  answered,  laughing, 
"I  mounted  guard  there  for  a  monm 
after  poor  Ben  was  hanged.  And  I  lived 
well  too,  I  tell  ye ;  for  they  were  awfully 
frightened." 

"And  where  was  it?"  we  all  asked, 
at  once. 

"It  was  down  Monmouth  way,"  said 
Jasper,  "not  far  from  Horseshoe  Inlet, 
near  where  the  Falmouth  was  wrecked. 
It  was  an  awful  wrecking  place,  and  old 
Abraham's  house  was  full  of  cabin  fur- 
niture and  things.  Folks  said  he  had 
got  rich  by  wrecking.  He  was  rich,  any 
way.  But  I  don't  believe  such  riches  is 
any  good  to  people." 

We  looked  at  one  another  again  and 
with  more  hopeful  faces.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not  much  to  hope  about,  but  it  was 
better  than  '  nothing.  Jasper  seemed 
really  to  be  our  guardian  angel,  though 
poor  Tom  might  have  called  him  a  black 
one.  We  held  a  consultation  over  this 
hint  and  resolved,  as  we  did  not  know 
what  better  to  do,  that  we  would  follow 
it  up  and  see  whether  we  could  get  any 
trace  of  Abrahams  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  was  the  faintest  of  possibilities,  but  as 
we  had  been  disappointed  in  our  dis- 
coveries at  this  place,  we  were  impatient 
to  be  trying  alter  them  in  some  other.  I 
felt  relief  only  in  motion  and  was  in  haste 
to  be  off. 

MacGormick  pressed  us  to  stay  until 
after  dinner,  in  which  case  he  agreed  to 
accompany  us,  with  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  his  time,  the  rather  as  the 
heaviest  of  the  harvesting  was  now  over. 
Markham  had  made  this  proposition  to 
him,  when  it  first  occurred  to  us  to  con- 
tinue our  search,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
convenient,  if  not  essential,  to  have  some 
one  of  the  party  able  to  identify  Abrahams 
if  he  could  be  overtaken.  So  we  yielded 
to  his  hospitable  urgency  and  partook  a 
plentiful  Jersey  farmer's  dinner,  presided 
over  by  his  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  a 
fine  girl  of  eighteen,  his  wife  having  bcffin 
dead  for  several  years.  He  was  urgent, 
furthermore,  that  we  should  spend  the 
night  there  and  commence  our  journey 
fresh  in  the  morning.  But  we  would  not 
hearken  to  this  proposal,  and.  according 
to  our  first  plan,  we  set  off  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  our  host  with  Maricham  in 
his  own  wagon  and  pair  of  stout  blade 
horses,  and  Jasper  and  I  in  the  one  we 
had  brought  from  Morristown,    having 
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first  sent  information  of  our  intentions  to 
the  owner,  so  that  we  need  not  have  the 
hue  and  cry  afler  us  as  horse-thieves. 

In  this  order  we  traversed  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  State..  It  took  us 
nearly  three  days  to  accomplish  it  I  had 
purposely  chosen  Jasper  as  my  companion 
because  I  could  talk  with  him  or  be  silent 
as  I  pleased.  I  was  moody  enough  for 
the  first  part  of  the  way,  but  when  we 
got  upon  the  line  of  operations  of  the 
campaigns  of  76  and  '77, 1  could  not  help 
being  diverted  from  the  gloomy  train  of 
my  own  thoughts  by  the  lively  reminis- 
cences of  my  companion.  He  was  fiimiliar 
with  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  it  was 
like  having  seen  part  of  those  movements 
one's  self,  to  hear  his  account  of  them.  It 
was  the  little  personal  details  proper  to 
himself  that  gave  this  De  Foeish  air  of 
reality  to  his  narrations.  When  we  were 
passing  over  the  battle-field  of  Monmouth, 
for  instance,  "  It  was  about  here,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  was  coming  up  with  the  reserve, 
when  General  Washington  came  riding 
back  from  the  firont,  where  he  had  been 
on  a  look-out.  It  was  an  awful  hot  day, 
and  he  pulled  up  by  me  and  says,  says 
he, '  Jasper,'  says  he,  (for  he*  had  seen  me 
often  with  Colonel  Cuyler  when  he  was 
alive,  and  had  slept  under  the  same  tent 
with  me,  bless  you,  the  night  before  we 
got  to  Morristown),  ^Jasper,',  says  h& 
^what  have  you  got  in  your  canteen?' 
'Rum  and  water,  sir,'  says  I.  ^Yery 
good,'  says  he,  'let  me  have  some.'  X 
took  it  off  and  reached  it  to  him.  '  Take 
a  drink  first  yourself^'  says  he  (that,  you 
know,  was  because  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  poison  him  just  before) ;  so 
I  took  a  pull,  and  so  did  he,  a  good  one 
too,  after  me,  and  then  we  went  into 
action." 

Farther  on  towards  the  sea-coast^  too, 
bis  knowledge  continued  fresh,  for  he  had 
been  station&d  in  that  quarter  to  keep  the 
Tories  in  order  during  the  spring  of  '77, 
after  the  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton (in  both  of  which  he  partook)  had  in- 
duced Sir  William  Howe  to  evacuate  the 
Jerseys.  Towards  night  on  the  third  day 
we  reached  a  shabby  little  village,  or 
rather  hamlet,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
called  Sinkers,  a  place  of  a  very  evil  repu* 
tation  as  the  head-quarters  of  wreckers  of 
the  worst  description,  who  in  those  days, 
not  to  say  in  these  too,  infested  that 
''shipwrecked  ooast."  At  the  wretched 
tavern  which  dispensed  their  daily  rum  to 
these  worthy  citizens,  and  at  which  we 
were  compelled  to  put  up,  we  directed 
Jasper  to  try  and  find  out  what  he  could 
about  this  tribe  of  Abrahams,  without  ex- 
citing notice.  This  he  easily  did,  while 
busy  about  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and 


he  soon  came  to  us  with  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that  the  old  Commissary  was 
yet  living  at  his  old  house,  though  much 
reduced  from  his  former  flagitious  pros- 
perity, as  Jasper  had  esteemed  it.  Encour- 
aged beyond  our  hopes  by  this  news,  we 
sent  him  forward  that  night  to  reconnoitre 
his  old  e;round  and  find  how  matters  stood. 
When  he  returned,  he  reported  that  he 
had  attempted  an  entrance,  but  had  been 
repulsed  by  the  very  Commissary  whom 
he  had  helped  to  guard  in  former  days. 
He  could  not,  or  would  not,  remember 
any  such  service,  and  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge any  gratitude  for -it,  or  to  admit 
him  to  whom  he  owed  it  into  his  house. 
'  There  was  sickness  there,'  he  said,  '  he 
could  not  come  in.  There  was  a  tavern 
at  Sinkers;  he  might  go  there.'  The 
noise  of  this  discussion  brought  up  the 
effective  reserve  of  Mrs.  Abrahams,  an 
aged  matron  among  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
who  opened  a  fire  of  flying  artillery  upon 
him,  which  soon  made  him  beat  a  retreat. 
"  What  business  had  he  to  come  there  at 
that  time  of  night,  disturbing  them,  and 
they  with  a  son  at  the  point  of  death  in 
the  house  ?  If  he  didn't  take  himself  off, 
they'd  let  fly  the  blunderbuss  at  him,  for 
a  black  rascal,  as  he  was."  And  much 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

So  Jasper  did  take  himself  of^  and  re- 
ported progress  as  above.  Matters  seemed 
now  to  be  in  the  train  we  had  long  wished 
for.  We  considered  what  step  to  take 
next,  and  agreed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  interposition  of  the  civil  arm,  if  we 
could  get  hold  of  it  We  were  for  looking 
np  the  nearest  magistrate ;  but  MacCor- 
niick  dissuaded  us,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  better  to  procure  one  from  a 
little  &rther  from  the  coast  So  we  gladly 
assented  to  his  proposal,  that  he  ^ould 
mount  one  of  his  horses  and  ride  back  to 
Monmouth  and  apply  to  ^'an  honest  law- 
yer," as  he  termed  him,  whom  he  had 
had  dealings  with,  to  come  over  and  help 
us.  The  next  morning  early,  he  accord- 
ingly appeared  with  this  phenomenon, 
Mr.  Sturdevant  by  name,  and  an  officer, 
in  case  of  need.  About  ten  o'clock  we 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  left 
the  large  covered  wagon  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  sandy  hill  just  on  the  other  side 
of  whidi  Abrahams'  house  stood,  and 
walked  up  it,  both  for  the  sake  of  speed 
and  secrecy.  Jasper  was  to  bring  it 
slowly  after  us. 

Airived  at  the  door  of  the  house,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  we  could  efiect  an 
entrance.  We  were  aware  that  we  were 
reconnoitred,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
made  an  assault  on  the  door  that  threat- 
ened to  bring  it  down,  that  it  was  at 
length  opened  by  old  Abrahams  himsel£ 
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He  wduld  fain  haye  held  parley  with  xm^ 
but  we  pushed  by  him  into  the  room  at 
our  right,  of  which  the  door  was  open, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  kitchen,  but 
jet  the  apartment  usually  occupied  by 
the  &mily.  Here  we  made  a  stop,  and  the 
old  man  had  time  to  ask  us  our  business. 
To  tbis,  under  the  circumstances,  not  un« 
reasonable  request,  Mr.  Sturdevant  stated 
that  our  business  was  with  his  son, 
Aaron,  whom  we  knew  to  be  in  the 
house.  He  denied  the  fact,  and  forti- 
fied his  denial  by  a  yoUey  of  impreca- 
tions more  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian  than  of  a  Jew.  Mr.  Stur- 
devant intimated  to  him  that  he  had  the 
necessary  process  and  officer,  and  should 
proceed  at  once  to  satisfy  himself  by  a 
search  of  the  premises.  Old  Abrahams 
seemed  greatly  alarmed  at  this  informa- 
tion, and  changing  his  tone,  begged  to 
know  why  it  was  that  this  perquisition 
was  set  on  foot.  He  was  informed  that 
it  was  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  as 
principal  or  accessory  in  an  important 
forgery.  This  naturally  enough  increased 
the  old  man's  distress,  but  he  still  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  that  his  son  was  not 
there,  but  with  less  voluble  assurance. 
At  this  point  the  wife,  the  very  heroine 
who  had  routed  Jasper  and  put  him  to 
flight,  came  in  by  a  door  opening  into  the 
kitchen  and  said,  disregarding  the  signals 
telegraphed  to  her  by  her  husband, — 

"^  And  what  do  you  want  here  ?  What 
business  have  you  to  disturb  an  honest 
man's  house,  in  this  way  1  Are  you  the 
gang  of  that  black  rascal  that  tried  to 
break  in  here  last  nig^t  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  there's  a  sick  man  in  the  house? 
Get  off  with  y<ra.  or  you'll  be  the  death  of 
my  poor  son.  He's  been  plagued  enough 
already  this  morning,  poor  fellow,  ud 
you'll  finish  him ! " 

This  is  a  very  faint  copy  of  the  tirade 
with  which  she  &vored  us,  and  which 
seemed  to  produce  more  effect  on  her  hus- 
band than  on  ns.  He  stamped  with  his 
feeble  foot,  and  clenched  his  fist  impo- 
tently,  more  at  her  than  at  us,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  We  must  see  your  son,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Sturdevant  kindly,  but  firmly. 

'*  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  the  dame 
responded  as  resolutely,  setting  her  bade 
against  the  door. 

^^  It  mu.st  be  done,  ma'am."  he  continued 
in  the  same  tone,  "  but  it  sball  be  done  as 
quietly,  and  with  as  little  disturbance  to 
him,  as  possible." 

He  then  sently  removed  her,  though 
she  struggled  violently,  and  made  a  resist- 
ance which  saved  the  credit  of  her  courage 
and  spirit,  although  she  had  to  yield  to  a 
superior  force.    We  pushed  through  a 


narrow  passage^  at  the  end  of  wfakh  wu 
a  door  opening  into  a  bed-chamber,  where 
lay  the  man  we  were  in  search  of,  propped 
by  pillows,  and  testifying  by  his  looks  to 
the  truth  of  what  we  had  heard  as  to  his 
condition.  As  soon  as  we  had  looked  at 
him,  our  eyes  all  involuntarily  turned 
upon  MacCormick,  who  signified  by  a 
nod  and  look  that  he  was  the  man  we 
were  alter. 

Having  received  this  confirmation,  Mr. 
Sturdevant  approached  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man,  to  open  his  business.  Just  at 
this  moment  we  heard  a  loud  noise,  in 
which  Jasper's  tones  were  distinguishable, 
as  if  there  was  some  difficulty  on  his  line 
of  march.  At  Markham's  request,  Mac- 
Cormick went  out  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  while  we  remained  to  see  the  main 
play  played  out.  Mr.  Sturdevant  had  not 
advanced  very  far  in  his  cautious  state- 
ment of  the  reason  of  our  being  ther^ 
when  we  heard  loud  voices  and  footsteps 
approaching  the  house.  Jasper's  and 
MacGormick's  voices  were  soon  heard  in 
the  kitchen,  and  Markham  and  I  forthwith 
went  thither  to  see  what  had  hi^pened. 
Jasper  we  found  sitting  on  a  rush-bottomed 
chair,  with  one  arm  over  the  back,  looking 
very  Sunt,  while  a  streak  of  blood  was 
dribbling  down  his  hand  upon  the  floor. 
But  this  spectacle  did  not  hold  us  long, 
when  we  looked  at  the  third  person  of 
the  Pfu^** 

**  Ferguson ! "  exclaimed  Markham.  I 
was  too  much  amaxed  to  say  any  thing. 

*^Yes,  sir,  Ferguson!"  the  other  re- 
peated fl^tsely.  "And  I  should  like  to 
know  whethM'  it  was  you  that  set  this 
black  ruffian  upon  me  as  I  was  peaceably 
upon  the  high-road  ?  " 

Maricham  and  I  looked  at  each  other, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  when  the  ma- 
gistrate came  out  of  the  sick-chamber, 
and  we  briefly  explained  the  fiKts.  He 
turned  to  BiacCormick.  who  only  said  that 
he  ^und  Jasper  and  tnis  man  struggling 
together  on  tfa^  ground,  the  fonner  wound- 
ed and  bleeding,  and  be  had  merely  inter- 
posed and  brought  them  both  along  to 
the  house^  which  he  was  quite  competent 
to  do,  though  Ferguson  was  a  strong  man« 
We  all  now  turned  to  Jasper,  who  said, 
rather  feebly, — 

^  First  tie  a  handkerchief  tight  round 
my  arm,  just  below  the  shoulder."  This 
was  done  at  once.  "  Now,  master  Frank," 
he  went  on,  ^'put  your  walking-stick 
through  the  bandage,  and  give  it  a  hard 
turn,  and  hold  it  so."  I  did  as  I  was 
directed,  and  this  extemporiaed  toumiqutt, 
which  Jasper  had  learnt  in  the  hospiial, 
stopped  the  bleeding.  A  small  exhibition 
of  brandy,  of  which  medicine  MacCormick 
bapppnffd.  accidentally  to  have  a  moderate 
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supply  about  him,  for  emergencies,  re- 
Btored  poor  Jasper  to  the  speaking  point. 
The  amount  of  his  information  was,  that 
as  he  was  slowly  coming  down  the  sandy 
hill,  having  stopped  for  some  time  on  the 
top  to  rest  the  horses,  he  saw  a  window 
of  the  Jew's  house  open,  and  a  man  jump 
out  of  it,  and  hurrjr  up  the  hill  towards 
himself.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him 
that  this  must  be  the  very  man  we  were 
after,  and  accordingly  he  appointed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  ciittins  off  his  retreat. 
This  he  found  to  be  one  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty and  even  danger,  hiasmuch  as  his 
anti^;onist  drew  a  Knife  after  they  had 
closed,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm.  And 
had  not  MacOormick  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, the  enemy  would  have  made  good 
his  escape. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ferguson, 
^  this  is  all  true  enoueh,  but  what  objec- 
tion have  you  to  maKe  to  what  I  did  ? 
I  merely  defended  myself  when  attacked, 
without  provocation,  on  the  highway." 

But  Mr.  Sturdevant  intimated  that  his 
sudden  exit  from  Abrahams'  window, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  justify  his 
detention  for  further  inquiry. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Ferguson,  "  you 
know  that  you  act  at  your  own  peril. 
And  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  exact  all 
the  redress  1  can  get."  , 

Mr.  Sturdevant  merely  bowed  his  ac- 
quiescence and  said,  ^  But  you  also  know, 
sir,  that  I  must  have  your  person  searched. 
Any  thing  not  bearing  upon  this  case  will 
be  immediately  returned  to  you."  And 
he  called  the  officer  from  the  bed-cham- 
ber. 

At  this  announcement  Ferguson  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  hastily  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  crumpled 
packet  of  papers  and  threw  them  on  the 
fire.  Luckily  it  was  an  economical  house- 
hold, and  the  fire  was  but  newly  kindled. 
Ferguson  sprung  fbrward  to  strike  them 
into  the  coals  with  his  boot,  but  was  held 
back  by  MacOormick,  while  I  snatched 
them,  only  a  little  singed,  from  the  flames. 
This  authorized,  more  emphatically,  his 
being  taken  into  custody,  which  was  for- 
mally done.  But  the  papers  did  not  afford 
us  much  light  at  the  first  glance,  as  they 
were  written  in  cipher,  and  were  Sanscrit  to 
OS.  After  a  brief  consultation  aside,  Mr. 
Sturdevant  returned  alone  to  the  sick 
Jew's  chamber,  taking  the  manuscripts 
with  him.  We  remained  busy  in  takme 
care  of  poor  Jasper,  who  seemed  very 
weak,  and  in  keepmg  guard  over  Fer- 
guson, But  his  spurit  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted him.  He  appeared  as  one  stunned, 
and  sat  in  gloomy  silence  at  the  table, 
leaning   bis   head   on  both  his  hands. 


Markham  and  I  exchanged  looks  of  con- 
gratulation, believing,  though  we  did  not 
Know  how,  that  a  way  of  deliverance  was 
opened  before  us. 

It  was  long  before  Sturdevant  returned 
to  us;  so  long  that  we  had  dispatched 
MacOormick  for  a  surgeon,  who  had  dress- 
ed Jasper's  arm,  and  departed,  before  the 
magistrate  appeared.  But  we  had  not 
waited  in  vain.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into 
the  detail  of  all  the  particulars,  for  it  is 
high  time  that  the  thread,  too  long  spun 
out,  of  this  narrative,  should  be  snipped  off. 
But,  of  course,  every  body  whose  memory 
(Heaven  pity  them !)  can  extend  back 
thirty  years,  will  remember  its  details, 
which  made  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  this 
country,  and  even  a  week's  in  England. 
Any  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult a  file  of  the  London  Times,  of  that 
date,  will  find  all  the  documents,  letters^ 
and  affidavits,  with  the  official  exonera^ 
tion  Of  Oolonel  Allerton,  at  full  length. 
As  near  as  I  remember  them,  fbr  my  mind 
was  not  entirely  engrossed  by  them  at  the 
time,  they  were  substantially  these : 

Fe)*guson,  from  his  knowledge  of  that 
department,  and  of  the  parties  likely  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  the  government,  had 
planned  this  St.  John  Forgery,  and  sev- 
eral other  meaner  ones,  and  haa  found  an 
u>t  instrument  in  Mr.  Aaron  Abrahams. 
This  gentleman  had  transacted  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  business,  more  to  the 
satisraction  of  his  employer  than  his  own, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  think  he  was  al- 
lowed his  full  share  of  the  booty.  The 
communications  between  them  were  car- 
ried on  in  cipher,  after  the  very  b^inning, 
which  was  arranged  when  Ferguson  was 
ift  New- York  on  a  former  visit,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  suspicions  of 
Oolonel  Allerton  had  been  excited,  Abra- 
hams, who  had  received  instant  notice  of 
them  from  Ferguson,  took  himself  out  of 
the  way  until  the  storm  should  blow 
over ;  this  being  undoubtedly  Fei^son's 
object  in  advising  a  delay  in  communicat- 
ing the  facts  to  the  secretary.  So  effec- 
tually had  Abrahams  done  this,  that  Fer- 
guson himself  had  great  difficulty  in  tra- 
cing him,  for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
ooi&dence  in  his  En^ish  confederate. 
And  it  was  not  until  his  illness  took  him 
bade  to  his  other's  house  that  he  fairly 
came  up  with  him.  The  object  he  had  to 
gain  was  twofold ;  first,  to  arrange  Abra- 
hams' testimony  so  that  it  should  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  Oolonel  Allerton ;  and 
secondly,  to  get  possession  of  the  letters 
in  cipher,  which  contained  his  instructions 
to  his  agent,  during  the  whole  transaction. 
In  these  laudable  pursuits  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  a  day  or  two,  at  such  times  as 
he  could  have  access  to  the  ack  man,  and 
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in  these  he  wab  busy  when  our  opportune 
arrival  interrupted  him.  And  he  had  suo- 
oeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  Abrahams  to 
produce  the  letters  (which  he  always  kept 
with  him)  on  some  pretence,  but  with  the 
unquestionable  purpose  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  them  b}*^  force  or  fraud.  When 
the  alarm  was  given  of  our  arrival,  and 
he  actually  saw  Markham  and  me,  he 
■eized  the  documents,  and  made  his  escape 
•8  described  by  Jasper. 

The  principal  difficulty  Mr.  Sturdevant 
had  to  contend  with,  on  the  part  of  the 
excellent  invalid,  was  to  persuade  him  on 
which  side  his  interest  lay.  But  it  being 
made  clear,  that  whatever  hope  of  favor 
or  reward  the  case  admitted  of  lay  with 
us,  he  ingenuously  stated  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  gave  the  key  to  the  cipher,  which 
made  it  perfectly  clear  as  to  where  the  guilt 
rested.  This  he  was  the  more  willing  to 
do  from  his  discontent  with  his  principal, 
nothing  allayed  by  this  last  operation  of 
his,  which  plainly  was  intended  to  leave 
him  without  proof  of  any  connection  be- 
tween them. 

My  mind  being  now  at  liberty  to  dwell 
on  my  own  affairs  without  distraction,  I 
felt  that  I  must  know  how  matters  stood 
between  Eleanor  AUerton  and  Markham, 
or  die.  Sometimes  I  hoped  that  things 
were  not  advanced  as  far  between  them 
as  I  had  feared.  He  certainly  did  not 
seem  inordinately  happy;  but  then  he 
was  parted  from  Eleanor.  Then,  again, 
I  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  had  no  letter 
from  her.  To  be  sure  it  was  hard  to  hit 
us,  as  we  always  were  on  the  wing ;  but 
I  think  I  could  not  have  pardoned  Eleanor, 
were  she  my  lady-love,  had  she  not  con- 
trived to  do  it.  The  suspense  was  in- 
tolerable. I  was  afraid  I  should  be  taken 
ill,  too ;  perhaps  I  should  die,  and  never 
see  her  again.  And  it  was  Markham  him- 
self that  relieved  me  from  my  distress,  at 
last  He  it  was  that  proposed  that  I 
should  be  the  messenger  of  our  glad  tid- 
ings. He  wished  to  wait  until  the  whole 
business  in  regard  to  Ferguson  was  set- 
tled. ^^  Is  this  a  happy  lover  1 "  said  I,  and 
I  felt  a  foolish  sort  of  comfort,  as  I  said  it 
The  only  difficulty  was  about  poor  Jasper, 
and  this  was  settled  by  MacCormick 
agreeing  to  stay  with  him,  till  he  was  able 
to  travel,  and  then  to  see  him  to  New- 
York,  and  if  necessary  to  Wensley. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  I  did  not 
sufier  the  grass  to  grow  under  my  feet  I 
set  out  at  daybrMk  the  next  mormng, 
and  got  on  to  New-Tork  as  fiut  as  men 
and  horses,  urged  by  mon^,  could  take 
mein  those  days,  fiut  I  dM  not  reach 
the  dty  till  tro  next  day.  The  Fulton 
fortunately  sailed  that  evening,  and  I  was 
at  Providence  about  three  o'clock  the  next 


afternoon.  I  would  not  wait  till  the  stage 
coaches  could  describe  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  but  pushed  on  over  the  bare  lineu 
perhaps  never  before  travelled.  I  sparea 
no  money,  pains,  nor  horse-flesh,  and  hur- 
ried on  across  the  country  to  Wensley.  I 
had  to  stop  over  night  at  Wezborough; 
but  the  next  day  I  was  on  my  hot  way 
again.  I  came  in  sight  of  Wensley  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  delicious 
Indian  summer  day.  The  haze,  that  was 
not  a  haze,  gave  a  dreamy  beauty  to  tree, 
and  hill,  and  stream.  At  the  gate  I  left 
the  open  wagon  which  had  brought  me 
my  last  stage,  and  hastened  up  the  sweep. 
I  entered  the  house.  I  passed  on  to  Elea- 
nor's parlor.  I  opened  the  door.  She 
was  sitting  at  the  farther  window,  and 
alone.  When  she  saw  me,  she  started  up 
and  exclaimed,  only, 

"  Frank ! " 

''  Eleanor,  dear  Eleanor,"  said  I,  «  all  is 
well!     Every  thing  is  cleared  up,  and 

I  had  nearly  crossed  the  room  before  I 
had  finished  my  sentence.  She  gave  me 
a  look,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and.  com- 
ing forward  a  step  or  two,  fell  upon  my 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  Aha !  it  was 
not  dairy's  neck  this  time.  It  was  my 
turn  now !    And  th&fe  were  tears  of  joy. 

Presently  I  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  s^ 
holding  her  hand,  (she  let  me,  by  Hea- 
ven !)  I  toid  her  as  briefly  as  I  could  the 
whole  story.  When  this  was  done,  and 
we  paused  a  moment  from  the  subject,  I 
looked  in  her  eyes  (how  could  I  have  ever 
thought  them  bard  to  read),  and  said — 

"  Eleanor,  then  it  was  not  Markham, 
after  all  1 " 

^  No ! "  she  replied,  looking  into  mine — 
^  no,  Frank,  it  was  not  Markham." 

Ah,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
it  was  well  for  your  peace  of  mind  that 
you  were  not  within  eye-shot  just  then  1 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

BKDTO  BUr  AXD  OOlTOLCnfm 

There  is  really  no  occasion  for  this 
chapter.  The  little  more  I  have  to  say  could 
be  stitched  on  to  the  last  one  just  as  well 
as  not  But,  then.  I  do  think  that  chapter 
ends  well !  And,  moreover,  I  would  not 
have  this  story  of  mine  rounded  by  a 
thirteenth  chapter.  No,  indeed.  I  would 
as  soon  have  had  thirteen  guests  round 
my  wedding  supper-table.  So  we  will 
have  cluster  fourteen  as  L'Envoy,  if  only 
for  luck. 

Well,  well,  it  seemed  a  good  while  be- 
fore that  marriage-supper  was  spread !  But 
it  came  at  last  And  it  has  been  a  good 
while  longer  stnocL  only  it  has  not  seaned 
sa  Not  that  we  nad  any  very  cruel  op- 
position to  encounter.    Had  I  been  Witt- 
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ing  ft  noTel,  I  should  have  been  %  dunce  to 
hare  allowed  Eleanor  to  have  had  so  good- 
natured  a  papa.  But  I  cannot  help  the 
fact ;  and  in  real  life  such  characters  are 
not  uncommon  and  hj  no  means  unplea- 
sant, if  uninteresting.  Colonel  Allerton 
only  laughed  at  us,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize any  engagement  for  a  year  or  two, 
thinking  that  it  was  only  right  for  a  boy 
and  giri  of  nineteen  (for  I  found  that  I 
had  imagined  Eleanor  older  than  she  was, 
as  boys  are  apt  to  do,  and  that  I  was,  in 
fact,  just  eleyen  days  her  elder)  should 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  change  their 
minds.  But  as  he  allowed  us  perfect  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  personally  and  by 
letter,  we  consoled  ourselves  by  resolving 
to  show  him  that  we  could  not  change  our 
minds.    At  any  rate,  we  did  not 

Mr.  Bulkley  was,  of  course,  the  first 
person  out  of  that  family  to  whom  I  com- 
municated all  the  good  news  I  had  to  tell, 
withholding  nothing.  The  whole  story- 
gave  him  the  extremest  pleasure,  but 
none  so  exquisite  as  the  p«rt  which  told 
that  I  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Eleanor. 
This  joy  was  not  profuse  of  words,  but  it 
glisten^  in  his  eye,  and  seemed  to  per- 
vade his  whole  nature,  and  to  glow  in  his 
whole  life.  I  believe  he  loved  us  both 
dearly,  and  rejoiced  from  his  heart  that 
we  loved  each  other.  And  then,  a  con- 
stitutional match-maker  feels  an  artist's 
pride  in  the  match  he  has  pl&nned  and 
helped  to  make. 

1  thought  he  would  be  more  distressed 
than  he  seemed  to  be  at  Jasper's  mishap. 
But  ho  treated  it  very  slightly.  He  seem- 
ed still  to  hold  to  General  Wolfe's  doc- 
trine, that  it  was  the  business  of  a  soldier 
to  die,  and,  of  course,  that  includes  being 
wounded.  He  was  only  glad  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  been  mentioned  with 
distinction  in  the  dispatches.  This  was 
also  very  much  Jasper's  own  opinion,  when 
he  arrived  soon  alter  in  the  company, 
rather  than  in  the  care,  of  the  ^ood  Mao- 
Gormick,  who  came  on  vrith  lum  to  see 
the  AUertons,  at  their  earnest  request, 
and  at  their  charges.  Major  Grimes  told 
me  that  Jasper  said  that  a  fellow  that 
made  a  campaign  in  the  Jarseys,  must 
be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  studc 
by  a  Tory  1"  As  the  stonr  was  told  to 
me,  the  future  state  of  the  Toir  was 
somewhat  distinctly  intimated.  But  as 
Jasper  had  lived  so  many  years  in  a  min- 
ister's service,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
qualifying  participle  was  an  interpolation 
of  the  gaUant  nanrator. 
'  Wit&n  a  year  after  my  graduation, 
having  then  attained  my  majority,  Mr. 
Bulkley  united  Eleanor  and  me  in  holy 
wedlock  at  Wensley.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  mixed  joy  and  sorrow,  of  smiles  and 


tears,  as  all  such  momentous  crises  must 
be  to  those  that  reflect  and  feel.  The 
greatest  grief  that  clouded  that  happy 
hour  was  the  thought  that  it  foreshadowed 
the  sad  hour  of  separation  from  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  and  Wensley.  For  almost  immediate- 
ly after  our  marriaee,  we  accompanied 
Colonel  Allerton  back  to  England,  where 
we  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  three  years  afterwards.  There  our 
friendly  relations  were  renewed  with 
Markham,  who  had  returned  home  almost 
immediately  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  succeeded  to  the  office  left 
vacant  by  the  dismission  of  Ferguson, 
which  he  held  until  i^  expired,  in  no  long 
time,  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
unfortunate  class  it  regarded.  I  never 
knew  what  passed  between  Eleanor  and 
him  at  the  time  of  his  visit  at  Woodside. 
I  never  asked  her,  and  she  never  told  me. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  Eleanor 
and  I  returned  to  America,  and  lived  a 
year  or  two  at  Wensley.  But  the  climate 
of  New  England  did  not  agree  with  her 
health,  and  we  removed  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  we  live  to  this  day.  Our  house 
stands  finely  on  a  spur  of  one  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, just  where  the  mountain  range 
begins  to  melt  into  the  champaign  country 
below.  Behind  us  the  mountains  stand 
in  everlasting  yet  ever-changing  beauty, 
while  before,  the  rushing  river  foams  and 
flows  through  a  delicious  country  of  mea- 
dows, pastures,  cornfields,  and  woodlands, 
dotted  with  catUe  and  ^rinkled  with  vil- 
lages, until  it  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  blue 
distance.  It  is  situated  in  the  township 
of  Philipsbur^h,  Monongahela  county, 
about  tburee  miles  ofif  the  State  road  from 
Harrodstown  to  Foxley,  to  the  west. 
There  We  have  lived  for  many  years,  and 

have    had ;    but,    as  Miss  Martha 

Briskbody  said  to  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  a  minute 
statement  of  the  felicities  of  the  married 
life,  and  Morton  and  Edith  Bellenden — 
^^  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  con- 
cerning our  matrimonial  comforts." 

As  long  as  Mr.  Bulkley  lived,  we  never 
fidled  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  two  or  three 
months  every  summer,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose retamed  Woodside  until  after  his 
death.  This  took  place  about  twelve 
years  from  the  time  of  our  marriage,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

It  was,  as  he  had  always  wished  it 
should  be,  instantaneous.  I  chanced  to 
be  in  New-York  when  it  happened,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  reach  Wensley  in  time 
to  lay  his  head  in  the  minister's  tomb. 
Eleanor  mourned  him  as  another  father, 
and  I  as  the  only  one  I  had  known.  He 
left  a  moderate  property,  as  he  had  had  a 
captain's  pay  for  several  years,  under  the 
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last  peiukm  aiot  This  he  left  to  the 
town,  the  income  to  be  psid  to  Jasper 
during  his  life.  His  books  he  beaueathed 
to  me:  also  his  sword  and  firelock,  which 
are  crossed  oyer  the  fireplace  of  my  libra- 
ry, as  they  were  oyer  his.  His  cocked 
hat,  wig,  and  gold-headed  caae,  I  bonght 
at  the  executors  sale  at  a  moderate  figue^ 
and  still  preserve  them  vrith  filial  rever- 
ence. 

Jasper  survived  his  master  nearly  ten 
years  and  was  a  good  deal  past  ninety 
when  he  died.     He  was  ^^  a  prosperous 

Sntleman  "  in  his  last  days.  For  braides 
r.  Bulkley's  bequest,  he  had  savings  of 
his  own,  as  he  was  a  pensioner  under  the 
first  act^  and  received  his  ninety  dollars  a 
year  till  his  death.  He  suflfco^  me  to 
give  him  the  use  of  a  cottage  near  the 
borders  of  a  pond,  which  is  known  as 
Jasp's  Pond  to  this  day.  I  was  never  in 
Boston  without  going  to  see  hinL  And 
though  I  was  at  home  when  he  died,  I 
hon<nred  his  memory  with  a  marble  head- 
stone, aocordinff  to  a  promise  made  to  him 
during  life,  and  which  seemed  to  reconcile 
him  more  than  any  thing  to  the  idea  of 
dying.  The  minister's  tomb  is  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  burying  ground, 
and  Jasper  lies  buried  a  little  to  the  west 
and  south  of  it.  You  would  know  it  by 
a  fine  larch  which  grows  near  it 

I  have  been  so  busy  with  the  memories 
I  most  love,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  tell  what  became  of  Ferguson.  After 
the  first  joy  of  the  discovery  of  his  villany 
I  could  see  plainly  that  the  minister  was 
depressed  by  the  idea  of  his  undo^ing 
mnj  shameful  punishment  '  I  mentioned 
this  to  Colonel  Allerton,  and  he,  too,  felt 
no  disposition  to  pursue  him  to  extremi- 
ties. This  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Stmde- 
vant,  who  informed  them  that  his  widi 
was  fiunlitated  by  the  great  doubt  he  en- 
tertained whether  he  could  be  prosecuted 
to  conviction.  He  could  not  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  and  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  original  instigation 
of  the  crime,  when  in  this  country,  could 
be  proved,  after  the  death  of  Abrahams, 
whuh  soon  followed  the  scenes  at  his 
bedside.  So  he  was  discharged  from  cus- 
tody, by  the  consent  of  all  parties.  His 
spirit  was  thoroughly  broken,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  this  fkct  When  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  his  release  were  gomg 
on,  Mr.  Sturdevant  received  from  Boston 
an  anonymous  letter,  containing  a  draft 
for  five  hundred  doUars.  to  be  given  to 
the  prisoner  on  his  discnai^  This  he 
must  have  supposed  to  have  come  firom 
Ck>k>nel  Allerton,  the  man  he  had  tried  to 
ruin,  and  yet  he  took  it  We  knew  that 
it  was  an  ofibring  to  the  memory  of  Julia 
Mansfield.      Ferguaon  went  to   South 


Ameriea,  where  the  levohitions  were  then 
waging,  and  nothing  definite  was  ever 
hevd  of  him.  If  the  rumors  which 
readied  us  were  true,  his  life  and  death 
were  miserable  enough. 

And  now  I  do  wish  to  heaven  that  I 
had  the  least  piece  of  invention  in  my 
whole  composition  I  I  always  thought  that 
these  facts,  simple  and  natiutd  as  they  are, 
were  capable  of  artistic  treatment  in  pro- 
per hands.  And  here  I  have  bungled  the 
whoto  thing,  because  all  I  could  do  was 
to  tell  them  m  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred.  I  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  saying  any  thing  about  myself  or  my 
concerns,  ezon>t  with  reqwct  to  parson 
Bulkley  and  tfasper,  when  I  began.  And 
here  I  have  told  you  this  long  story,  of 
which  after  all  I  seem  to  have  bluikfered 
faito  bemg  the  hero,  much  against  my 
will.  But  I  could  not  help  myself;  I 
could  not  arnoun  and  improve  my  inci- 
dents. All  that  1  can  claim  is  the  humble 
virtue  of  strict  and  literal  fidelity  in  my 
narrative  of  fiicts;  I  believe  the  hcalty  of 
imagination  was  left  out  when  I  was  put 
together. 

Then,  again,  I  wonder  whether  this  i$ 
^'  A  Stort  wrrRovT  a  Moral,'*  or  not !  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  mean  tbatiti^onld 
have  any.  I  have  been  taken  in  so  often 
by  fidse  pretences  and  found  that  I  had 
bought  a  tract  apamst  Catholicism  or 
against  Protestantism,  in  fitvor  of  free- 
trade  or  of  protection,  of  hi|^  church  or 
low  church,  when  I  tnought  I  had  been 
buying  a  novel,  that  I  was  detenmned 
when  asked  to  write  for  this  periodical, 
that  it  should  be  something  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  edifying  or  instmctiye. 
I  don't  know  how  I  have  suoeeeded ;  but 
I  have  done  my  best  I  was  hognibly 
afraid,  however,  when  I  first  saw  the 
name  in  print  that  it  mi^t  turn  out, 
after  all,  a  " Moral  yrrrHovr  a  Stort !" 
But  I  don't  thmk  it  has.  The  only  moral 
I  can  discern  in  it,  is,  that  if  a  yoong 
gentleman  gets  into  a  row  and  is  sent 
away  from  college,  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  most  charming  of  young  women 
as  a  wife.  But  I  reidly  think  tius  is 
too  violent  a  generalisaticsi,  and  I  would 
earnestly  entreat  the  academic  youth  of 
America  not  to  act  upon  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained truth.  If  my  story  have  any 
moral  it  is  because  one  is  the  inevitable 
attendant  upon  all  the  events  of  human 
life.  I  will  only  say,  at  parting,  that  I  shall 
be  amply  rewuded  for  my  pains,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  exciting  for  a  brier  BMMneat 
in  the  minds  of  my  readers  a  portion  of 
the  interest  and  pleasui'e  which  »  eier 
renewed  in  ay  own  bteast  by  the 
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(Ooneliided  from  page  6B7.) 


AFTER  breakfast,  I  walked  down  town, 
arguing  the  prot>abilities  pro  and  con. 
One  moment  I  thought  it  would  proye  a 
miserable  failure,  and  Bartleby  would  be 
found  all  alive  at  my  office  as  usual ;  the 
next  moment  it  seemed  certain  that  I 
should  see  his  chair  empty.  And  so  I 
kept  veering  about  At  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Canal-street,  I  saw  quite 
an  excited  group  of  people  standing  in 
earnest  conversation. 

^^  I'll  take  odds  he  doesn't,"  said  a  voice 
as  I  passed. 

'^  Doesn't  eo  7 — done ! "  said  I,  ^  pat  up 
your  money?' 

I  was  instinctively  patting  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  to  produce  my  own,  when  I 
remembered  that  this  was  an  election  day. 
The  words  I  had  overheard  bore  no  refer- 
ence to  Bartieby,  but  to  the  success  or 
non-success  of  some  candidate  fbr  the 
mayoralty.  In  my  intent  fhune  of  mind, 
I  had,  as  it  were,  imagined  that  all  Broad- 
way shared  in  my  excitement,  and  were 
debating  the  same  question  with  me.  I 
passed  on,  very  thankful  that  the  uproar 
of  the  street  screened  my  momentary  ab- 
sent-mindedness. 

As  I  had  intended,  I  was  earlier  than 
usual  at  my  office  door.  I  stood  listening 
for  a  moment  All  was  still.  He  must 
be  gone.  I  tried  the  knob.  The  door  was 
locked.  Yes.  my  prooedure  had  worked 
to  a  charm ;  he  indeed  must  be  vanished. 
Yet  a  certain  melancholy  mixed  with  this : 
I  was  almost  sorry  for  my  brilliant  sno- 
oess.  I  was  fumbling  under  the  doormat 
for  the  key.  which  BarUeby  was  to  have 
left  there  tor  me,  when  accidentally  my 
knee  knocked  against  a  panel,  producing 
a  summoning  sound,  and  in  response  a 
voice  came  to  me  firom  vnthin — ^'  Not  yet ; 
I  am  oocumed." 

It  was  Bartieby. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  For  an  instant  I 
stood  like  the  man  who,  pipe,  in  mouth, 
was  killed  one  cloudless  afternoon  long 
ago  in  Virginia,  by  summer  lightning ;  at 
Yua  own  warm  open  window  he  was  killed, 
and  remained  leaning  out  there  upon  the 
dreamy  afternoon,  till  some  one  touched 
him,  when  he  fell. 

"  Not  gone !"  I  murmured  at  last  But 
again  ob^ing  that  wondrous  asdsndancy 
which  Um  inscrutable  scrivener  had  over 
me,  and  from  which  ascendency,  for  all 
my  diafing,  I  could  not  completely  escape, 
I  slowly  went  down  stairs  and  out  into 
the  street,  and  while  walking  round  the 
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block,  considered  what  I  should  next  do 
in  this  unheard-of  perplexity.  Turn  the 
man  out  by  an  actual  thrusting  I  could 
not ;  to  drive  him  away  by  calling  him  hard 
names  would  not  do ;  calling  in  the  police 
was  an  unpleasant  idea ;  and  yet,  permit 
him  to  enjoy  his  cadaverous  triumph  over 
me, — this  too  I  could  not  think  of.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  or,  if  nothine  could  be 
done,  was  there  any  thing  further  that  I 
could  auume  in  the  matter?  Yes,  as 
before  I  had  prospectively  assumed  that 
Bartieby  would  depart,  so  now  I  might 
retrospectively  assume  that  departed  he 
was.  In  the  legitimate  carrying  out  of 
this  assumption,  I  might  enter  my  office 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  pretending  not  to 
see  Bfurtleby  at  all,  walk  straight  against 
him  as  if  he  were  air.  Such  a  proc^ing 
would  in  a  singular  degree  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  home-thnut  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  Bartieby  could  withstand 
such  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  as- 
sumptions. But  upon  second  thoughts 
the  success  of  the  plan  seemed  rather 
dubious.  I  resolved  to  argue  the  matter 
over  with  him  again. 

"  Bartieby,"  said  I,  entering  the  office, 
with  a  quietly  severe  expression.  "I  am 
seriously  displeased.  I  am  pained,  Bar- 
tieby. I  had  thought  better  of  you.  I 
had  imagined  you  of  such  a  gentlemanly 
organization,  that  in  any  delicate  dilemma 
a  slight  hint  Would  suffice — in  short,  an 
assumption.  But  it  appears  I  am  deceiv- 
ed. Why,"  I  added,  unaffectedly  starting^ 
"  you  have  not  even  touched  that  money 
yet"  pointing  to  it,  just  where  I  had  left 
it  tne  evening  previous. 

He  answered  nothing. 

"  Win  you,  or  will  you  not,  quit  me  ?  " 
I  now  demanded  in  a  sudden  passion,  ad- 
vancing close  to  him. 

'^  I  would  prefer  not  to  quit  you,"  he 
replied,  gently  emphasizing  the  not, 

"  What  earthly  right  have  you  to  stay 
here  ?  Do  you  pay  an^  rent  ?  Do  you 
pay  my  taxes?  Or  is  this  property 
yours?" 

He  answered  nothing. 

''Are  you  ready  to  go  on  and  write 
now?  Are  your  eyes  recovered  ?  Could 
jovL  copy  a  small  paper  for  me  this  mom- 
mg?  or  help  examine  a  few  lines?  or 
step  round  to  the  post-office  ?  In  a  word, 
will  ^ou  do  any  thing  at  all,  to  give  a 
oolonnff  to  your  refusal  to  depart  the  pre- 


He  silently  retired  into  his  hermitage. 
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I  wufi  now  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
resentment  that  I  thought  it  but  prudent 
to  check  myself  at  present  from  further 
demonstrations.  Bartleby  and  I  were 
alone.  I  remembered  the  tragedy  of  the 
unfortunate  Adams  and  the  still  more  un- 
fortunate Colt  in  the  solitary  office  of  the 
latter;  and  how  poor  Colt,  being  dread- 
fully incensed  by  Adams,  and  imprudent- 
ly permitting  himself  to  get  wildly  excit- 
ed, was  at  unawares  hurried  into  his  fittal 
act — an  act  which  certainly  no  man  could 
possibly  deplore  more  than  the  actor  him- 
self. Often  it  had  occurred  to  me  in  my 
ponderings  upon  the  subject,  that  had 
that  altercation  taken  place  in  the  public 
street,  or  at  a  private  residence,  it  would 
not  have  terminated  as  it  did.  It  was  the 
circumstance  of  being  alone  in  a  solitary 
office,  up  stairs,  of  a  building  entirely  un- 
hallowed by  humanizing  domestic  associ- 
ations— an  uncarpeted  office,  doubtless,  of 
a  dusty,  haggard  sort  of  appearance; — 
this  it  must  have  been,  which  greatly 
helped  to  enhance  the  irritable  desperation 
of  the  hapless  Colt 

But  when  this  old  Adam  of  resentment 
rose  in  me  and  tempted  me  concerning 
Bartleby,  I  grappled  him  and  threw  him. 
How?  Why,  simply  by  recalling  the 
divine  injunction :  "  A  new  commandment 

?'ve  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
es,  this  it  was  that  saved  me.  Aside 
from  higher  considerations,  charity  often 
operates  as  a  vastly  wise  and  prudent  prin- 
ciple— a  great  safeguard  to  its  possessor. 
Men  have  committed  murder  for  jealousy's 
sake,  and  angefs  sake,  and  hatred's  sake, 
and  selfishness'  sake,  and  spiritual  pride's 
sake ;  but  no  man  that  ever  I  heard  of, 
ever  committed  a  diabolical  murder  for 
sweet  charity's  sake.  Mere  self-interest, 
then,  if  no  better  motive  can  be  enlisted, 
should,  especially  with  high-tempered 
men,  prompt  all  bemgs  to  charity  and 
philanthropy.  At  any  rate,  upon  Uie  oc- 
casion in  question,  I  strove  to  drown  my 
exasperated  feelings  towards  the  scrivener 
by  benevolently  construing  his  conduct 
Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!  thought  I,  he 
don't  mean  any  thing ;  and  besides,  he  has 
seen  hard  times,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged. 

I  endeavored  also  immediately  to  oc- 
cupy myself  and  at  the  same  time  to 
comfort  my  despondency.  I  tried  to  fancy 
that  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  at  such 
time  as  might  prove  agreeable  to  him. 
Bartleby,  of  his  own  fir^  accord,  would 
emerge  from  his  hermitage,  and  take  up 
some  decided  line  of  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door.  But  no.  Half-past 
twelve  o'clock  came;  Turkey  began  to 
glow  in  the  fitce,  overturn  his  inli^tand, 
and  become  generally  obstrepenmB ;  Nip- 


pers abated  down  into  quietude  and  cour- 
tesy ;  Ginger  Nut  munched  his  noon  apple ; 
and  Bartleby  remained  standing  at  his 
window  in  one  of  his  profoundest  dead- 
wall  reveries.  Will  it  be  credited  ?  Ought 
I  to  acknowled^  it  ?  That  afternoon  I 
left  the  office  without  saying  one  further 
word  to  hhn. 

Some  da^s  now  passed,  durin|^  which, 
at  leisure  mtcrvals  I  looked  a  little  into 
^  Edwards  on  the  WUl,''  <»<i  "  Priestley  on 
Necessity."  Under  the  drcnmstances. 
those  books  induced  a  salutary  feelingi 
Gradually  I  slid  into  the  persuasion  that 
these  troubles  of  mine  touching  the  scri- 
vener, had  been  all  predestinated  from 
eternity,  and  Bartleby  was  Inlleted  upon 
me  for  some  mysterious  purpose  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  which  it  was  not  for  a 
mere  mortal  like  me  to  fiithom.  Yes, 
Bartleby^  stay  there  behind  your  screen, 
thought  I ;  I  shall  persecute  you  no  more ; 
you  are  harmless  and  noiseless  as  any  of 
these  old  chairs ;  in  short,  I  never  feel  so 
private  as  when  I  know  you  are  here.  At 
least  I  see  it,  I  feel  it;  I  penetrate  to  the 
predestinated  purpose  of  my  Ufo.  I  am 
content  Others  may  have  loftier  parts 
to  enact ;  but  my  mission  in  this  world, 
Bartleby,  is  to  furnish  yon  with  office- 
room  for  such  period  as  you  may  see  fit 
to  remain. 

I  believe  that  this  wise  and  blessed 
frame  of  mind  would  have  continued  with 
me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unsolicited  and 
uncharitable  remarks  obtruded  upon  me 
by  my  professional  friends  who  visited 
the  rooms.  But  thus  it  often  is,  that  the 
constant  friction  of  illiberal  minds  wears 
out  at  last  the  best  resolves  of  the  more 
generous.  Though  to  be  sure,  when  I 
reflected  upon  it,  it  was  not  strange  that 
people  entering  my  office  should  be  struck 
by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  unacoount- 
able  Bartleby,  and  so  be  tempted  to  tiirow 
out  some  sinister  observations  concerning 
him.  Sometimes  an  attorney  having  bosi- 
ness  with  me,  and  calling  at  my  office, 
and  finding  no  one  but  the  scrivener  there, 
would  undertake  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
precise  information  from  him  touching  my 
whereabouts;  but  without  heeding  his 
idle  talk,  Bartleby  would  remain  standing 
unmovable  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
So  after  contemplating  him  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  time,  the  attorney  would  depart, 
no  wiser  than  he  came. 

Also,  when  a  Reference  was  going  on, 
and  the  room  full  of  lawyers  and  wit- 
nesses and  business  was  driving  fast ;  some 
deeply  occupied  legaA  gentieman  present, 
seeing  Bartleby  wholly  unemployed.  wooM 
request  him  to  run  round  to  his  (the  legal 
gentleman's)  office  and  fetch  some  papers 
for  him.     Thereupon,   Bartleby'  would 
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tranquilly  decline,  and  yet  remain  idle  as 
before.  Then  the  lawyer  would  give  a 
great  stare,  and  turn  to  me.  And  what 
could  I  say  ?  At  last  I  was  made  aware 
that  all  through  the  circle  of  my  profes- 
sional acquaintance,  a  whisper  of  wonder 
was  running  round,  having  reference  to 
the  strange  creature  I  kept  at  my  office. 
This  worried  me  very  much.  And  as  the 
idea  came  upon  me  of  his  possibly  turning 
out  a  long-hyed  man,  and  keep  occupying 
my  chambers,  and  den^ng  my  authority ; 
and  perplexing  my  visitors ;  and  scandal- 
izing my  professional  reputation;  and 
castmg  a  general  gloom  over  the  premises ; 
keeping  soul  and  body  together  to  the 
last  upon  his  savings  (for  doubtless  he 
spent  but  half  a  dime  a  day),  and  in  the 
end  perhaps  outlive  me.  and  claim  posses- 
sion of  my  office  by  rignt  of  his  perpetual 
occupancy :  as  all  these  dark  anticipations 
crowded  upon  me  more  and  more^  and 
my  friends  continually  intruded  their  re- 
fontless  remarks  upon  ^e  apparition  in 
my  room ;  a  great  change  was  wrought 
in  me.  I  resolved  to  gather  all  my  facul- 
ties together,  and  for  ever  rid  ^le  of  this 
intolerable  incubus. 

Ere  revolving  any  complicated  project, 
however,  adapted  to  this  end,  I  first 
simply  suggested  to  Bartleby  the  pro- 
priety of  his  permanent  departure.  In  a 
calm  and  senous  tone,  I  commended  the 
idea  to  his  careful  and  mature  considera- 
tion. But  having  taken  three  days  to 
meditate  upon  it,  he  apprised  me  that  his 
original  determination  remained  the  same ; 
in  short,  tiiat  he  still  preferred  to  abide 
with  me. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  I  now  said  to  my- 
self^ buttoning  up  my  coat  to  the  last 
button.  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  ought  I 
to  do  ?  what  does  conscience  say  I  should 
do  with  this  man,  or  rather  ghost.  Rid 
myself  of  him^  I  must ;  go,  he  shall.  But 
how?  You  will  not  thrust  him,  the  poor, 
pale,  passive  mortal, — ^you  will  not  thrust 
such  a  helpless  creature  out  of  your  door  ? 
you  will  not  dishonor  yourself  by  such 
cruelty?  No,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  do 
that  Rather  would  I  let  him  live  and 
•die  here,  and  then  mason  up  his  remains 
in  the  wall.  What  then  will  you  do  1 
For  all  your  coaxing,  he  will  not  budge. 
Bribes  he  leaves  under  your  own  paper- 
weight on  your  table ;  in  short,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  he  prefers  to  cling  to  you. 

Then  something  severe,  something  un- 
usual must  be  done.  What !  surely  you 
will  not  have  him  collared  by  a  constable, 
and  commit  his  innocent  pallor  to  the 
common  jail?  And  upon  what  ground 
could  you  procure  such  a  thing  to  be 
done  ? — a  vagrant  is  he  ?  What !  he  a 
TBjgrant,    a   wanderer,  who   refuses   to 


budge  ?  It  is  because  he  will  not  be  a 
vagrant,  then,  that  you  seek  to  count  him 
as  a  vagrant.  That  is  too  absurd.  No 
visible  means  of  support:  there  I  have 
him.  Wrong  again :  for  indubitably  he 
does  support  himself,  and  that  is  the  only 
unanswerable  proof  that  any  man  can 
show  of  his  possessing  the  means  so  to  do. 
No  more  then.  Since  he  will  not  quit 
me,  I  must  quit  him.  I  will  change  my 
offices;  I  will  move  elsewhere;  and  give 
him  fair  notice,  that  if  I  find  him  on  my 
new  premises  1  will  then  proceed  against  . 
him  as  a  common  trespasser. 

Acting  accordingly,  next  day  I  thus 
addressed  him :  ^  I  find  these  chambers 
too  far  fh)m  the  City  Hall ;  the  air  is  un- 
wholesome. In  a  word,  I  propose  to  re- 
move my  offices  next  week,  and  shall  no 
longer  rec^uire  your  services.  I  tell  you 
this  now,  m  order  that  you  may  seek  an- 
other place." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  nothing  more 
was  said. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  engaged  carts 
and  men,  proceeded  to  my  chambers,  and 
having  but  little  furniture,  every  thing 
was  removed  in  a  few  hours.  Through- 
out, the  scrivener  remained  standing  be- 
hind the  screen,  which  I  directed  to  be 
removed  the  last  thingi  It  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  being  folded  up  like  a  huge 
folio,  left  him  the  motionless  occupant  of 
a  naked  room.  I  stood  in  the  entry 
watching  him  a  moment,  while  something 
from  within  me  upbraided  me. 

I  re-entered,  with  my  hand  in  my 
pocket — and — and  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 

"Good-bye,  Bartleby;  T  am  going — . 
good-bye,  and.  God  some  way  bless  you ; 
and  take  that,"  slipping  scimething  in  his 
hand.  But  it  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and 
then, — strange  to  say — I  tore  myself  fi:t>m 
him  whom  I  had  so  longed  to  be  rid  of. 

Established  in  my  new  quarters,  for  a 
day  or  two  I  kept  the  door  locked,  and 
started  at  every  footfall  in  the  passages. 
When  I  returned  to  my  rooms  after  any 
little  absence,  I  would  pause  at  the  thresh- 
old for  an  instant,  and  attentively  listen, 
ere  applying  my  key.  But  these  fears 
were  needless.  Bartleby  never  came 
nigh  me. 

I  thought  all  was  going  well,  when  a 
perturbed  looking  stranger  visited  me,  in- 
quiring whether  I  was  the  person  who 
had  recently  occupied  rooms  at  No.  — 
Wall-street 

Full  of  forebodings,  I  replied  that  I  was. 

"Then  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  who 
proved  a  lawyer,  "you  are  responsible 
for  the  man  you  left  there.  He  refuses 
to  do  any  copying;  he  refuses  to  do 
any  thing ;  he  says  he  prefers  not  to ;  and 
he  refuses  to  quit  the  premises." 
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'*I  un  yery  aorry,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
assumed  tranquillity,  but  an  inward  tre- 
mor, "  but,  reallj,  the  man  you  allude  to 
is  nothing  to  me — he  is  no  relation  or 
apprentice  of  mine,  that  you  should  hold 
me  responsible  for  him." 

"  In  mercy's  name,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"I  certainly  cannot  inform  you.  I 
know  nothing  about  him.  Formerly  I 
employed  him  as  a  copyist ;  but  he  has 
done  nothing  for  me  now  for  some  time 
past." 

'^  I  shall  settle  him  then, — ^good  morn- 
ing, sir." 

Several  days  passed,  and  I  heard  noth- 
ing more ;  and  though  I  often  felt  a  chari- 
table prompting  to  call  at  the  place  and 
see  poor  Bartleby,  yet  a  certain  8(}ueam- 
ishness  of  I  know  not  what  withheld 
me. 

All  is  over  with  him,  by  this  time, 
thought  I  at  last,  when  through  another 
week  no  further  intelligence  reached  me. 
But  coming  to  my  room  the  day  after,  I 
found  several  persons  waiting  at  my 
door  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

"That's  the  man — here  he  comes," 
cried  the  foremost  one,  whom  I  recognized 
as  the  lawyer  who  had  previously  called 
upon  me  alone. 

"  You  must  take  him  away,  sir,  at 
once,"  cried  a  portly  person  among  them, 
advancing  upon  me,  and  whom  I  knew  to 
be  the  landlord  of  No.  —  Wall-street. 
"These  gentlemen,  my  tenants,  cannot 

stand  it  any  longer ;  Mr.  B "  pointing 

to  the  lawyer,  "has  turned  him  out  of  his 
room,  and  he  now  persists  in  haunting 
the  building  generally,  sitting  upon  the 
banisters  of  the  stairs  by  day,  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  entry  by  night.  Every  body 
is  concerned;  clients  are  leaving  the 
offices ;  some  feiu*s  are  entertained  of  a 
mob ;  something  you  must  do,  and  that 
without  delay." 

Aghast  at  this  torrent,  I  fell  back  be- 
fore it,  and  would  fain  have  locked  myself 
in  my  new  quarters.  In  vain  I  persisted 
that  Bartleby  was  nothing  to  me — no 
more  than  to  any  one  else.  In  vain : — I  was 
the  last  person  known  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  him,  and  they  held  me  to  the 
terrible  account  Fearful  then  of  being 
exposed  in  the  papers  (as  one  person  pre- 
sent obscurely  threatened)  I  considered 
the  matter,  and  at  length  said,  that  if  the 
lawyer  would  give  me  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  the  scrivener,  in  his  (the  law- 
yer's) own  room,  I  would  that  afternoon 
strive  my  best  to  rid  them  of  the  nuisance 
they  complained  of. 

Going  up  stairs  to  my  old  haunt,  there 
was  Bartleby  silently  sitting  upon  the 
banister  at  the  landing. 


^  What  are  yon  doing  here,  Bartleby  1  ^ 
said  I.  ^ 

"  Sitting  upon  the  banister,"  he  mildly 
replied. 

I  motioned  hun  into  the  lawyer's  room, 
who  then  left  us. 

"Bartleby,"  said  I,  *^are  you  aware 
that  you  are  the  cause  of  great  tribulation 
to  me,  by  persisting  in  occupying  the 
entry  after  being  cusmissed  m>m  the 
office  7  " 

No  answer. 

"Now  one  of  two  things  must  take 
place.  Either  you  must  do  something,  or 
something  must  be  done  to  foia.  Now 
what  sort  of  business  would  you  like  to 
engage  in  ?  Would  you  like  to  re-engage 
in  oopyine  for  some  one  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  any 
change." 

"  Would  you  like  a  clerkship  in  a  diy- 
goods  store  ?  " 

"  There  is  too  much  confinement  about 
that  No,  I  would  not  like  a  clerkship ; 
but  I  am  not  particular." 

"  Too  much  confinement"  I  cried, "  why 
you  keep  yourself  confined  all  dw  time ! " 

"  I  would'prefer  not  to  take  a  clerkship,'? 
he  rejoined,  as  if  to  settle  that  little  item 
at  once. 

"How  would  a  bar-tender's  business 
suit  you  ?  There  is  no  trying  of  the  eye- 
sight in  that" 

"  I  would  not  like  it  at  all ;  though,  as 
I  said  before,  I  am  not  particular." 

His  unwonted  wordiness  inspirited  me. 
I  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  Well  then,  would  you  like  to  travel 
through  the  countiy  collecting  bills  for 
the  merchants?  That  would  improve 
your  health." 

"  No,  I  would  prefer  to  be  doing  some- 
thii^  else." 

"  How  then  would  going  as  a  compan- 
ion to  Europe,  to  entertain  some  young 
gentleman  with  your  conyersation, — ^how 
would  that  suit  you?" 

"Not  at  alL  It  does  not  strike  me 
that  there  is  any  thing  definite  about  that 
I  like  to  be  stationary.  But  I  am  not 
particular." 

"  Stationary  you  shall  be  then,"  I  cried, 
now  losing  til  patience,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  all  my  exasperating  connection  witii 
him  fairly  flying  into  a  passion.  "  If  yon 
do  not  go  away  from  these  premises  before 
night,  I  shall  feel  bound — indeed  I  am 
bound — to— to — to  quit  the  premises  my- 
self!" I  rather  absurdly  concluded, 
knovring  not  with  what  possible  threat  to 
trj  to  fridhten  his  immobility  into  com- 

fliance.  Despairing  of  all  further  eflforts, 
was  precipitately  leaving  him,  when  a 
final  thought  occurred  to  me— one  which 
had  not  bmi  wholly  unindnlged  before. 
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"  Bartlebj,"  said  I,  in  the  kindest  tone 
I  could  assume  under  such  exciting  cir- 
cumstances, '*  will  you  go  home  with  me 
now — not  to  my  office,  but  my  dwelling — 
and  remain  there  till  we  can  conclude 
upon  some  convenient  arrangement  for 
you  at  our  leisure?  Come,  let  us  start 
now,  right  away." 

"  No :  at  present  I  would  prefer  not  to 
make  any  change  at  all." 

I  answered  nothing;  but  effectually 
dodging  every  one  by  the  suddenness 
and  rapidity  of  my  flight,  rushed  from 
the  buUding^  ran  up  Wall-street  towards 
Broadway,  and  jumping  into  the  first 
omnibus  was  soon  removed  from  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  tranquillity  returned  I  dis- 
tinctly perceived  that  I  had  now  done  all 
that  I  possibly  could,  both  in  respect  to 
the  demands  of  the  landlord  aod  his  ten- 
ants, and  with  regard  to  my  own  desire 
and  sense  of  duty,  to  benefit  Bartleby,  and 
shield  him  frOm  rude  persecution.  I  now 
strove  to  be  entirely  care-free  and  quies- 
cent ;  and  my  conscience  justified  me  in 
the  attempt ;  though  indeed  it  was  not  so 
successful  as  I  could  have  wished.  So 
fearful  was  I  of  being  again  hunted  out 
by  the  incensed  landlord  and  his  exaspe- 
rated tenants,  that,  surrendering  my  busi- 
ness to  Nippers,  for  a  few  days  I  drove 
about  ihe  upper  part  of  the  town  and 
through  the  suburbs,  in  my  rockaway; 
crossed  over  to  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
and  paid  fugitive  visits  to  Manhattanville 
and  Astoria.  In  fact  I  almost  lived  in 
my  rockaway  for  the  time. 

When  again  I  entered  my  office,  lo,  a 
note  from  the  landlord  lay  upon  the  desk. 
I  opened  it  with  trembling  hands.  It  in- 
formed me  that  the  writer  had  sent  to 
the  police,  and  had  Bartleby  removed  to 
the  Tombs  as  a  vagrant.  Moreover, 
since  I  knew  more  al^ut  him  than  any 
one  else,  he  wished  me  to  appear  at  that 
place,  and  make  a  suitable  statement  of 
the  facts.  These  tidings  had  a  conflicting 
effect  upon  me.  At  first  I  was  indignant ; 
but  at  last  almost  approved.  The  land- 
lord's energetic,  summary  disposition,  had 
led  him  to  adopt  a  procedure  which  I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  decided  upon  my- 
self ;  and  yet  as  a  last  resort,  under  such 
peculiar  circumstance&  it  seemed  the  only 
plan. 

As  I  afterwards  leasied,  the  poor  scri- 
▼ener,  when  told  that  he  must  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Tombs^  offered  not  the 
slightest  obstacle,  but  m  his  pale  unmov- 
ing  way,  silently  acquiesced. 

Some  of  the  compassionate  and  curious 
bystanders  joined  the  party ;  and  headed 
by  one  of  the  constables  arm  in  arm  with 
Bartleby,  the  silent  procession  filed  its 
way  tlirough  all  the  noise,  and   heat. 


and  joy  of  the  roaring  thorough&res  at 
noon. 

The  same  day  I  received  the  note  I 
went  to  the  Tombs,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  Halls  of  Justice.  Seekine 
the  right  officer,  I  stated  the  purpose  of 
my  cal],  and  was  informed  that  the  indi- 
vidual I  described  was  indeed  within.  I 
then  assured  the  functionary  that  Bartle- 
by was  a  perfectly  honest  man,  and  greatly 
to  be  compassionated,  however  unaccount- 
ably eccentric.  I  narrated  all  I  knew, 
and  closed  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  let- 
ting him  remain  in  as  indulgent  confine- 
ment as  possible  till  something  less  harsh 
might  be  done — though  inde^  I  hardly 
knew  what.  At  all  events,  if  nothing  else 
could  be  decided  upon,  the  alms-house 
must  receive  him.  I  then  begged  to  have 
an  interview. 

Being  under  no  disgraceful  charge,  and 
quite  serene  and  harmless  in  all  his  ways, 
they  had  permitted  him  freely  to  wander 
about  the  prison,  and  especially  in  the  in- 
closed grass-platted  yards  thereof.  And 
so  I  found  him  there,  standing  all  alone  in 
the  quietest  of  the  yards,  his  face  towards 
a  high  wall,  while  all  around,  from  the 
narrow  slits  of  the  jail  windows,  I  thought 
I  saw  peering  out  upon  him  the  eyes  of 
murderers  and  thieves. 

«  Bartleby ! " 

"  I  know  you,"  he  said,  without  look- 
ing round, — "  and  I  want  nothing  to  say 
to  you." 

"  It  was  not  I  that  brought  you  here, 
Bartleby,"  said  T,  keenly  pained  at  his 
implied  suspicion.  "And  to  you,  this 
should  not  be  so  vile  a  place.  Nothing 
reproachful  attaches  to  you  by  being  here. 
And  see,  it  is  not  so  sad  a  place  as  one 
might  think.  Look,  there  is  the  sky,  and 
here  is  the  grass." 

"  I  know  where  I  am,"  he  replied,  but 
would  say  nothing  more,  and  so  I  left 
him. 

As  I  entered  the  corridor  again,  a  broad 
meat-like  man,  in  an  apron,  accosted  me, 
and  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
said — "  Is  that  your  friend  7  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Does  he  want  to  starve  ?  If  he  does, 
let  him  live  on  the  prison  fare,  that's  all." 

"  Who  are  you  1 "  asked  I,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  such  an  unofficially 
speaking  person  in  such  a  place. 

"  I  am  the  grub-man.  Such  gentlemen 
as  have  friends  here,  hire  me  to  provide 
them  with  something  good  to  eat" 

"Is  this  so?"  said  I,  turning  to  the 
turnkey. 

He  said  it  was. 

"Well  then,'^  said  L  slipping  some 
silver  into  the  grub-man's  hands  (for  so 
they  called  him).  "I  want  you  to  giy« 
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partiealftr  attention  to  my  friend  there; 
let  him  hare  the  best  dinner  you  can  get. 
And  you  must  be  as  polite  to  him  as 
possible." 

"Introduce  me,  will  you?"  said  the 
^Vman.  looking  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion which  seem  to  say  he  was  all  impa- 
tience for  an  opportunity  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  breeding. 

Thinking  it  would  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  scrirener,  I  acquesced;  and  asking 
the  grub-man  his  name,  went  up  with  hiqi 
to  Bartleby. 

"Bartleby,  this  is  Mr.  Cutlets;  you 
will  find  him  very  useful  to  you." 

"Your  servant,  sir,  your  sarvant,"  said 
the  grub-man,  making  a  low  salutation 
behind  his  apron.  "Hope  you  find  it 
pleasant  here,  sir; — spacious  grounds — 
cool  apartments,  sir — hope  you'll  stay 
with  us  some  time— try  to  make  it  agree- 
able. May  Mrs.  Cutlets  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner,  sir, 
m  Mrs.  Cutlets'  private  room?" 

"I  prefer  not  to  dine  to-day,"  said 
Bartleby,  turning  away.  "  It  would  dis- 
agree with  me ;  I  am  unused  to  dinners." 
So  saying  he  slowly  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  inclosure,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion fronting  the  dead-wall. 

"How's  this?"  said  the  grub-man,  ad- 
dressing me  with  a  stare  of  astonishment 
«  He's  odd,  aint  he  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  a  little  deranged,"  said 
I,  sadly. 

"Deranged?  deranged  is  it?  Well 
now,  upon  my  word,  I  thought  that  friend 
of  youm  was  a  gentleman  forger;  they 
are  always  pale  and  genteel-like,  them 
forgers.  I  can't  help  pity  'em — can't  help 
it,  sir.  Did  you  know  Monroe  Edwards  ?  " 
he  added  touchingly,  and  paused.  Then, 
laying  liis  hand  pityingly  on  my  shoulder, 
sighed,  "  he  dted  of  consumption  at  Sing- 
Sing.  So  you  weren't  acquainted  wim 
Monroe?" 

"No,  I  was  never  socially  acquainted 
with  any  forgers.  But  I  cannot  stop 
longer.  Look  to  my  friend  yonder.  You 
will  not  lose  by  it.    I  will  see  you  i^ain." 

Some  few  days  after  this,  I  again  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  Tombs,  and  went 
through  the  corridors  in  quest  of  Bartle- 
by ;  but  without  finding  him. 

"  I  saw  him  coming  from  his  cell  not 
long  ago,"  said  a  turnkey,  "  may  be  he's 
gone  to  loiter  in  the  yards." 

So  I  went  in  that  direction. 

**  Are  you  looking  for  the  silent  man  ?  " 
said  another  turnkey  passing  me.  "  Yon- 
der he  lies — sleeping  in  the  yard  there. 
'Tis  not  twenty  minutes  since  I  saw  him 
lie  down." 

The  yard  was  entirely  quiet  It  was 
not  accessible  to  the  common  prisoners. 


The  surrounding  walls,  of  amazanr 
ness,  kept  off  all  sounds  behind  ^theok 
The  Egrptian  character  of  the  masoniy 
weight  upon  me  with  its  gloom.  But  a 
soft  imprisoned  turf  grew  under  foot 
The  heart  of  the  eternal  pyramids,  it 
seemed,  wherein,  by  some  strange  magic^ 
through  the  defts,  grass-seed,  dropped  by 
birds,  had  sprung. 

Strangely  huddled  at  the  base  of  th» 
wall,  his  luiees  drawn  up,  and  lying  on 
his  side,  his  head  touching  the  cold  stones, 
I  saw  the  wasted  Bartleby.  But  nothing 
stirred.  I  paused;  then  went  dose  up  to 
him ;  stooped  over,  and  saw  that  his  dim 
eyes  were  open;  otherwise  he  seemed 
profoundly  sleeping.  Something  prompted 
me  to  touch  him.  I  felt  his  hand,  when 
a  tingling  shiver  ran  up  my  arm  and  down 
my  spine  to  my  feet 

The  round  &oe  of  the  grub-man  peered 
upon  me  now.  "His  dinner  is  ready« 
Won't  he  dine  to-day,  either  ?  Or  does 
he  live  without  dining?" 

"lives  without  dming,"  said  I,  and 
closed  the  eyes. 

"  Eh !— He's  asleep,  aint  he  ?" 

"With  kings  and  counsellors,"  mur- 
mured I. 

There  would  seem  little  need  for  proceed- 
ing further  in  this  history.    Imagination 
wUl  readily  supply  the  meagre  recital  of 
poor  Bartleby's  interment    But  ere  paii- 
m^  with  the  reader,  let  me  say,  that  if 
this  little  narrative  has  sufBciently  inter- 
ested him,  to  awaken  curiosity  as  to  who 
Bartleby  was,  and  what  manner  of  lilb 
he  led  prior  to  the  present  narrator's 
making  his  acquaintance,  I  can  only  reply, 
that  in  such  curiosity  I  fully  share,  but 
am  wholly  unable  to  gratify  it.    Yet  hete 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  divulge 
one  little  item  of  rumor,  which  came  tt> 
my  ear  a  few  months  after  the  scrivener's 
decease.     Upon  what  basis  it  rested.  I 
could  never  i^scertain;  and  hence,  how 
true  it  is  I  cannot  now  tell.    But  inafr- 
much  as  this  vague  report  has  not  been 
without  a  certain  strange  suggestive  tntep- 
est  to  me,  however  sad,  it  may  prove  tte 
same  with  some  others;  and  so  I  will 
briefly  mention  it.    The  report  was  this: 
that  Bartleby  had  been  a  subordinate 
clerk  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, from  which  he  had  been  suddenly 
removed  by  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion.   When  I  think  over  this  nimor,  I 
cannot  adequately  express  the  emotions 
which  seize  me.     Dead  letters !  does  it 
not  sound  like  dead  men?    Conceive  a 
man  bv  nature  and  misfortune  prone  to  a 
pallid  hopelessness,  can  any  business  seem 
more  fitted  to  heighten  it  than  that  of 
continually  handlist  these  dead  kttezi, 
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and    assorting   them   for   the   flames?  eats  nor  hungers  any  more;  pardon  for 

For  by  the  cart-load  they  are  annually  those  who  died  despairing ;  hope  for  those 

burned.    Sometimes  from  out  the  folded  who  died  unhoping ;   good   tidings  for 

Saper  the  pale  derk  takes  a  ring : — the  those  who  died  sti&d  by  unrelieyed  Ga- 
nger it  was  meant  for,  perhaps,  moulders  lamities.    On  errands  of  life,  these  letters 
in  the  grave ;  a  bank-note  sent  in  swiftest  speed  to  death, 
charity  : — ^he  whom  it  would  relieTe,  nor  Ah  Bartleby !  Ah  humanity ! 


PHANTOMS. 

ALL  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died, 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floora 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 

Lnpalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  quests  at  table,  than  the  hosts 

Invited ; — the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  i&  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  every  where 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethcrial  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires ; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys. 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspues. 

The  perturbations,  the  perpetual  jar 
Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high. 

Come  fix>m  the  influence  of  that  unseen  star, 
That  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky, 

And  as  the  moon,  fr^m  some  dark  gate  of  cjoud. 

Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light, 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd, 

Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night ; 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this, 

O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 
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THE   NIGHT-BIBDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY  NO  ORNITHOLOGIST.* 
Families,  Strigina;  and  Oaprlmulgldn. 


I 


N  %  recent 


paper, 


I  took  occasion  to 


comment  briefly  on  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  gradation,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  which  is  observable,  running 
through  the  whole  range  of  ammal  crea- 
tion, connecting,  if  not  actually  blending, 
order  with  order,  family  with  £unily, 
genus  with  genus,  so  that  in  all  the  great 
chain  there  is  no  link  wanting,  in  the  vast 
system  no  abrupt  transition,  and,  from 
beginning  to  end,  no  void  to  be  supplied, 
nor  any  superfluity  or  redundance  to  be 
obliterated. 

On  that  occasion  this  harmony  was 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  '^  Day- 
Owls,"  those  active  and  fierce  birds  of 
prey,  some  of  them  hardly  inferior  in  size, 
courage,  strength,  and  rapacity  to  the  royal 
tribe  of  eagles,  which,  standing  next  in 
order,  under  the  head  oirapans^  to  the  vul- 
tures and  falcons,  those  purely  day-destroy- 
ers, are  partly  diurnal,  partly  nocturnal  in 
their  predatory  habits,  and  are  therefore 
fitted  to  wage  war  on  a  different  class  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  repress  its  inor- 
dinate increase,  in  like  manner  as  the 


vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  and 
buzzards  perform  their  ministry  in  check- 
ing the  excessive  growth  of  those  tribe& 
to  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  which 
they  are  ordained.  In  that  consideration, 
we  saw  that  in  like  manner  as  these  day- 
owls  are  in  their  habits,  and  in  the  prey 
on  which  they  subsist,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  true  diurnal  birds  of  prey  and 
the  ni|^ht-hunters,  so  in  many  particulars 
of  then*  structure,  plumage,  and  general 
appearance,  they  stand  midway  between 
the  two  groups,  possessing  such  attributes 
of  either  as  are  suitable  to  their  own  exi- 
gencies, and  lacking  such  as  would  in  no 
wise  serve  their  needs. 

In  all  such  birds,  for  instance,  as  cap- 
ture their  prey  on  the  wing  by  sheer  speed 
of  flight,  rapidity  of  evolution,  and  facility  of 
soaring,  swooping,  or  darting  ofi*  instanta. 
neously  at  acute  angles  or  in  abrupt  courses; 
a  peculiarity  of  formation  of  the  motive 
mechanism  is  at  once  discoverable,  such 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  momentum, 
and  most  powerful  action  on  the  air,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  sonnds  created  in 


*  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  fltttng  time  and  place  in  whieh  the  writer  of  this,  and  one  or  two  similar  pt^Mn 
on  kindred  topioa,  which  hare  recentlr  I4>peared  in  the  pages  of  Pntnanif  may  take  tlie  liberty — to  himaolt 
■either  nsual  nor  agreeable— to  say  a  nw  words  In  propHd  ptr^fmA^  in  reply  to  some  pablished  remaria  on 
bb  bamble  performancea,  emanating  fkom  two  widely  difltoent  sonroee,  and  piomptea,  one  would  say,  by 
widely  dlflfereot  feellDSB,  which  appear,  however,  equally  to  call  toe  a  renMnae.  Ana  first,  as  the  claims  or 
eonrlcsy  take  of  right  the  priority  to  those  of  unproyoked  and  ajKreflsiye  Intmslon,  the  writer  would  apologise 
to  Da.  Bsiwnt  for  the  error,  eo  graoeftilly  and  kindly  pointed  out  by  a  communication  In  the  August  No.  of 
this  Magazine,  Into  which  he  has  fidlen  in  regard  to  some  of  the  notes  to  sn  edition  of  WQson^s  (Srnitbology, 
pabllshM  in  Boston,  In  1840,  under  the  superyTsion,  as  it  wpears  from  the  title  of  the  work,  of  that  gentlemaiL 
At  the  time,  when  the  papers  on  *'£agle^**  and  on  **  Fish-Hawks  and  Falcona,**  were  written,  the  author  waa 
not  without  doubts  ana  misgivings  on  the  sul^Jeet  of  the  notes,  firom  which  he  quoted  liberally ;  the  rather 
that  manv  of  them,  from  the  oontext,  seemed  to  claim  an  English  origin.  Nevertheleea,  being  dn^ed,  Editor, 
and  the  title-page  Indicating  no  editorship  save  that  of  T.  M.  Bsswaa,  he  Judged  himself  bound  to  attribnte 
the  credit  th^re,  whence,  primA  facUs  It  appeared  to  be  derived.  Componng  without  ready  aooess  to  laige 
or  complete  libraries,  a  certain  degree  of  paroon,  if  not  license,  is  surely  to  be  conceded  to  a  writer,  whni,  pro* 
IbsBing  nothing  of  science  or  tu  taught  leaming,Jdms  only,  while  amusing,  to  induce  others  to  observe,  snd 
contribute  their  mite,  however  humble,  toward  a  study  which  may  be,  and  is,  dally  and  hourly  advanoed  bv 
the  candid  and  disoornlng  information  of  obeerven,  however  iUiterate  and  rude,  who  have  the  opportunity  or 
seeing,  and  endeavor  honestly  to  recount  what  they  have  seen. 

Secondly,  snd  In  a  dUTercnt  spirit,  to  respond  to  a  scientific  gentleman,  one  Professor  Haldemand,  who  in  a 
seientiflc  lecture,  addressed  to  a  sclentlfle  audience,  at  the  ^ucationai  Convention,  Pittsburg,  Pa^  thooghl 
proper  to  step  aside  horn  his  path  to  assail  almost  every  distingaiahed  author  of  bdUm-UUrm^  wteXxjt  romance, 
or  moffcutinutna,  in  the  land,  because  they  are  not  writers  of  pure  science ;  and  who  chose  flippanUy  to  aaeall 
me,  I  have  a  word  to  aay ;  and  I  hope  one  will  bo  sufficient 

In  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  Putnam,  on  the  **  Eagles  *"  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  tpdkt  of 
Audubon*s  Faleo  WoMnfftani^  Bird  of  Washington,  as  **  the  largest  of  the  true  Eagles : "  the  context  deariy 
showing  that  I  had  in  mv  mind,  and  on  my  pen,  only  the  eacles  of  Ami^rica.  The  sdoittfio  gentleman  de- 
nounces the  sssertion,  without  q>eclfrring  wherein  the  alleged  error  on  my  part  lies— whether  the  Bird  of 
WashlnKton  is  not  a  true  eagle,  or.  If  not  the  largest,  which  la,  Farther,  I  chanced.  In  writing  the  paper  In 
qossdon,  on  an  entirely  subordinate  and  scarcely  cognate  matter  to  set  down  **  Lyceum  of  Nstnral  Hilary,*' 
instead  of  **  Academy  of  Natural  Science,'*  at  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  Professor  Haldemand  pronounces  me 
«D  eathedrd  no  ornithologist 

Now  imprimU,  I  never  said  I  was  an  ornithologist,  nor  professed  to  be  such.  A  man  may  love  birds  or 
flowerB,  without  being  either  omithologlBt  or  botanist;  Just  as  one  may  be  a  iwofeasor,  and  wholly  deficient  la 
conventional  dignity  and  deeorum. 

It  would  be  singnlsr  logic  to  argue  a  writer  on  naval  aflkirs  no  sailor,  because  In  the  flow  of  anthonhip  be 
dianced  to  confound  Portsmouth  with  Plymouth,  or  L'Ortent  with  Cherbourg,  as  the  point  at  which  aorot 
qwdmen  of  naval  architecture  is  to  be  seen  laid  up. 

Yet  snob  is  the  mode  In  which  this  sdentlftc  gentleman  has  treated  me. 

I  beg,  therefore.  In  concluslfm,  once  fur  sll  to  Inform  that  learned  professor,  and  all  other  gentry  of  his 
kidney,  that  professing  nothing,  I  seek  only  to  amuse  my  readers  innocently,  to  the  best  of  my  small  abiUtleB, 
confident  of  my  motives,  and  seeUnff  no  lioenae  from  such  as  hei  Friendly  censure  I  thankrally  aocqit,  im- 
pertineDt  and  Intrusive  assault  I  indignantly  rebut;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  pray  him  to  remeniMr  that  dis- 
•ourtesy  no  mom  belongi  to  sdettca,  than  iBfelHbill^is  a  part  of  critldBm. 
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ooorse  of  their  propulsion.  For  sound  is 
a  matter  of  no  consideration  to  animals, 
which  do  not  capture  by  surprise  or 
stealth,  but  by  overpowering  and  un- 
rivalled Telocity  in  pursuit. 

"In  all  those  birds/'  says  Sir  William 
Jardine,  in  his  notes  to  an  edition  of  Wil- 
son's Ornithology,  '•  which  perform  very 
swift  and  rapid  flights, — the  &lcons,  for  in- 
stance, swifts  or  swallows,  and  many  of  the 
sea-fowls,  as  the  frigate-bird,  &c., — the 
wings  arevery  pointed,  a  contrariety  of  form 
to  the  slrigidcBj  with  the  plumules  very 
closely  united,  and  locked  together!,  so  as  to 
form  almost  a  thin  or  solid  slip.  These  pro- 
duce more  resistance,  and  act  as  a  stronger 
propelling  medium  when  vigorously  used, 
in  the  owls  the  wings  present  a  larger 
surface,  but  are  not  so  capable  of  swift 
motion ;  and  to  prevent  the  noise  which 
would  necessarily  be  produced  by  the  vio- 
lent percussion  of  so  great  an  expanse, 
the  ribs  are  entirely  detached  at  the  tips, 
and  the  plumules  of  the  inner  ones  being 
drawn  to  a  fine  point,  thus  offer  a  free 
passage  to  the  air,  and  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  resistance.  As  a  further  proof  that 
this  structure  is  so  intended,  we  find  it 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  those  species 
which  feed  occasionally  during  the  day, 
and  we  have  also  the  narrowing  and  acu- 
mmation  of  the  wings  denoting  superior 
flight;  while  in  some,  there  is  a  still 
greater  depression  in  the  elongated  tail" 

Nor  are  these  peculiarities  in  their  or- 
gans of  propulsion  the  only  marked  dis- 
tinctions between  the  day-owls,  of  which 
the  great  Virginia  homed  owl,  the  snowy 
owl,  and  the  hawk  owl  the  latter  espe- 
cially, are  the  most  prominent  types,  and 
their  congeners  which  fly  by  night.  For 
in  all  these,  the  facial  disk  is  more  or  less 
imperfect,  giving  to  the  head  more  of  the 
aquiline  or  faloonine  type,  and  less  of  that 
feline  character  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
the  nightrowls;  the  ear  oonchs  are  not 
nearly  so  large  and  open,  nor  have  the 
eyes  that  extreme  prominence  and  mobili- 
ty in  their  sockets  which  give  to  the  noc-^ 
tumal  species  so  rare  a  power  of  sight  in 
the  glimmer  of  the  gloaming,  or  even  in 
the  rayless  gloom  of  midnight 

From  the  falconines,  theSfefore,  or  car- 
nivorous destroyers,  by  day,  of  the  swift- 
winged  diurnal  species  of  birds,  themselves 
insectivorous  or  vegetable  feeders,  of  small 
quadrupeds  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, weasels,  mice  and  the  like,  and  of  such 
of  the  reptilia  as  go  abroad  by  day — some 
few  of  them,  as  £e  swallow-tailed  hawk, 
naucteruBfurccUtu,  particularly,  forming 
again  a  sort  of  half-link  with  the  qwselidcB 
or  swifts,  by  condescending  to  feed  on 
some  of  the  larger  insects,  as  bibillidcB  or 
dragon  flies,  mosquito  hawks,  and  the 


like — we  descend  to  the  day-owls,  which, 
using  in  many  respecte  a  common  diet 
with  their  livelier  and  fleeter  kinsmen,  and 
having  many  similar  or  identical  powers 
and  resources,  have  yet  a  wider  range  of 
animals  whereon  to  prey,  a  different  field 
for  their  pursuit,  and  a  difierent  hour  of 
the  day  wherein  to  exercise  their  in-  f 
stincte. 

For  whereas  the  falcons,  from  the  eagle 
downward  to  the  heaviest  kite  or  buzzard, 
affect  the  broadest  light  of  heaven,  brooK 
undazzlod  the  unclouded  glare  of  noon, 
and  rejoice  in  the  wide  open  sunlighted 
moorlands,  with  the  swift  breezes  career- 
ing over  the  heather  and  driving  the  great 
clouds  with  their  alternations  of  vivid  sun* 
gleams  and  dark  shadows  over  the  grouso- 
haunted  hills ;  delight  to  flap  their  wings 
and  soar  and  swoop,  and  balance  them- 
selves aloft,  over  the  sedgy  fens,  home  of 
the  heron  and  the  clanging  bittern ;  or  to 
glide  on  equal  pinions  over  the  treeless 
downs,  where  the  bustard  skulks  or  the 
ring  dotterel  and  the  golden  plover  pipe 
and  whistle ;  it  is  in  the  still  cool  of  the 
gray  twilight,  and  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  shadowy  forest,  or  on  the  misty  skirte 
of  the  dark  marsh  woodland,  that  tne  most 
diurnal  of  the  owls  speeds  forth  on  his 
errand  of  silent  and  sw&t  destruction. 

From  these  we  come,  naturally,  and  not 
per  solium,  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
consideration,  the  ni^ht-owls — the  genuine 
birds  of  darlmess,  %uratiye  and  real,  the 
birds  of  demonology  and  witchcraft,  of  ro- 
mance and  superstition,  of  history  and 
fable — the  birds  of  Minerva  and  Qenghis 
Khan,  regarded,  as  it  would  seem,  in  aU 
ages  and  throughout  all  countries  with 
mingled  feelings  of  dislike,  disgust,  super- 
stitious veneration  and  senseless  awe. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  general  and  un- 
accountable feeling,  it  is  notorious  that 
"of  all  birds"  of  prey,  none  of  which  are 
in  truth  injurious  or  even  useless  to  the 
faimer,  '*  Owls  are  the  most  useful  to  man, 
by  protecting  his  cornfields  and  granaried 
provision  from  mice  and  numberless  ver- 
min. Yet  prejudice  has  perverted  these 
birds  into  objects  of  superstition  and  con- 
sequent hate.  The  kind-hearted  Mr.  Wa- 
terton  says,  ^  I  wish  that  any  thing  I  could 
write  or  say  might  cause  this  bird  to  stend 
better  with  the  world  at  large  than  it  has 
hitherto  done ;  but  I  have  slender  hopes 
on  this  score,  because  old  and  deep-rooted 

rrejudices  are  seldom  overcome ;  and  when 
look  back  into  the  annals  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, I  see  too  clearly  that  defamation 
has  done  ite  worst  to  ruin  the  whole  fami- 
ly, in  all  ite  branches,  of  this  poor,  harm- 
less, useful  friend  of  mine.' "  The  same 
clever  writer  and  indefatigable  traveller 
says  of  the  common  bam  owls  of  Europe, 
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wliich  is  u  rare  bird  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  of  America,  though  fttKjnent 
in  the  West,  espedallj  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  "  if  this  useful  bird  caught  its 
food  by  day  instead  of  hunting  for  it  bj 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  de- 
monstration of  its  utility  in  thinning  the 
country  of  mice,  and  it  would  be  protected 
and  encouraged  every  where.  It  would 
be  with  us,  what  the  Ibis  is  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. When  it  has  young  it  will  bring  a 
mouse  to  the  nest  every  twelve  or  fiftmi 
minutes."  Mr.  Waterton  also  testifies  to 
having  seen  this  bird  fly  away  with  a  rat 
which  he  had  just  shot;  and  moreover 
states  that  he  saw  her  drop  perpendicular- 
ly into  the  water,  and  presently  rise  out 
of  it  with  a  fish  in  her  claws,  which  she 
took  to  her  nest. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that,  as 
it  is  the  natural  mission,  founded  upon 
and  inculcated  by  his  instinctive  tastes 
and  habits,  of  the  vulture  to  cleanse  the 
earth  from  carrion  and  the  excess  of  de- 
caying animal  substances — as  it  is  that  of 
the  falcons  to  keep  down  the  superabun- 
dance of  small  birds,  game,  inferior  quad- 
mfieds,  and  some  of  the  reptilia,  the  un- 
limited increase  of  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of 
vegetable  nature,  it  is  the  appointed  busi- 
ness of  the  owls,  and  of  the  night-owls 
more  particularly,  to  keep  down  the  ver- 
min, which  do  their  insidious  work  by 
night;  and  which  therefore  entirely  escape 
the  pursuit  of  all  the  diurnal  hunters  of 
the  air,  and  are  little  liable  to  be  endan- 

Sred  by  the  devices  of  man,  to  whom 
ey  vrork  the  most  continual  mischief, 
inasmuch  as  their  depredations  are  com- 
mitted, for  the  most  part,  when  both  he 
and  his  trusty  friend,  the  dog,  are  forget- 
ting the  cares  of  the  day  in  the  arms  of 
nature's  soft  restorer. 

It  is  true,  the  owl  may  occasionally 
make  a  descent  upon 

Che  roosts  in  order  nuaced 
OrtameTlUatio  fowls; 

especially  when  those  roosts  chance  to  he 
situated  in  the  open  air.  among  shady  trees, 
or  by  some  lone  wooctside,  by  which  the 
mral  farm-house  may  stand  sheltered  and 
secluded.  It  is  true,  that  more  frequently 
than  "  an  eagle,"  at  least,  he  may  play  the 
part  in  a  dovecot  which  was  enacted  by 
Ooriolanus  among  the  Volsci,  fluttering 
and  decimating  the  mmates — although  his 
Staunch  advocate,  Mr.  Waterton,  defends 
him  from  this  charge  likewise,  laying  all 
the  blame  of  egg-sucking  and  pigeon- 
slaughtering  upon  the  rats,  agamst  whom 
he  maintains  that  the  "mousing  owl"  is 
the  best  friend  and  defender  of  all  pouters, 
tumblers,  fimtails,  frQl-necks,  drarons, 
out  ^fuociifi^iie  a/io  tub  nomine  gan/Sent, 


Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  and  whe- 
ther Signer  Owl  be  or  be  not  an  occasion- 
al pullicide  or  oolumbicide,  very  certain  it 
is,  that,  were  his  enormities  in  this  line 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  they  would 
not  possibly  begin  to  weigh  against  his 
services,  as  the  exterminator  of  rats,  mice, 
weasels,  stoats,  and  such  other  small  deer 
as  are  the  real  and  deadly  devastators  alike 
of  the  poultry-yard,  the  dovecot,  the  gar^ 
den,  the  harvest-field  and  the  granary. 

Peace,  therefore,  to  the  owl,  as  to  the 
robin,  tl\e  thrush,  the  blue  bird  and  the 
grackle !  Peace  to  the  vermin-slayers,  as 
to  the  insectivora — although,  if  I  err  not, 
Professor  Mapes,  the  consistent  and  suc- 
cessful protector  of  the  warbler,  the  fly- 
catcher, the  foully  abused  king-bird,  and 
even  the  much  wronged  jay,  and  long^ 
suffering  crow,  has  exempted  the  perse* 
cuted  owl  from  the  benefit  of  clergy,  whidi 
has  been  extended  to  all  other  fowls  of 
air,  and  which — with  thankfulness  to  the 
worthy  tavant  be  it  spoken — ^has  once 
more  filled  our  New  Jersey  woods  with 
the  winged  hordes  of  summer,  and  ren- 
dered their  long  silent  solitudes  alive  once 
more,  and  vocal  with  bird  minstrelsy. 

Rarely  is  the  ni^htpowl  adapted  by  the 
hand  of  the  All-wise  Artificer  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  is  intended ;  with  his 
largO)  prominent  eyes,  collecting  every 
stray  gleam  of  light,  their  pupils  dilating 
and  contracting  like  those  of  a  cat,  to 
which  animal  his  whole  face  bears  no  in- 
considerable resemblance,  so  that  he  can 
see  as  well,  or  better,  in  darkness  than  in 
daylieht;  his  beak  completely  curved, 
trenchant  and  acutely  pointed  to  deal 
sudden  death;  his  powerful  retractile 
talons,  wherewith  to  seize  and  grapple 
his  vigorous  and  active  prey,  whether  it 
be  the 'lithe  and  sinewy  weasel,  or  the 
slippery  and  reluctant  snake,  in  order  to 
gnpe  which  the  more  effectively,  he  has 
the  power  to  turn  his  outer  toe  backward 
or  forward,  at  his  pleasure;  his  large, 
wide  opened,  conch-like  ears,  guarded  by 
the  most  delicate  fringe  of  downiest 
plumelets,  exdudmg  every  foreign  sub- 
stance, but  admittii^  every  fiuntest  and 
most  distent  sound ;  his  soft,  warm,  downy 
feathers,  guarding  his  body  from  the  oold 
night-dews  and  white  firost  rimes,  and 
floating  through  the  atmosphere  with  lit- 
tle more  resistance  than  a  snow-flake; 
his  pinions  softly  webbed  with  ^  the  ex- 
terior edges  and  sides  of  the  wing^uills 
slightly  recurved,  and  ending  in  fine 
hairs  or  points,  by  which  means  the  bird 
is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  air  with 
the  greatest  alenoe — "a  provision* — ^I 
quote  firom  the  truly  philosophic  Wilson 
— '^  necessary  for  enabliim^  it  Uie  better  to 
surprise  ite   prey.    In   the  hawk  owi 
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wlikih  'Qies  bv  dft]r,  and  to  whom  this  oon- 
triTance  would  be  of  no  oooseqoenoe,  it  is 
aooordingly  omitted,  or  at  least  is  scarcely 
observable.  Sojadicioos,  so  wise,  and  so 
perfectly  applicable  are  all  the  dispositions 
of  the  Creator." 

To  proceed,  however,  from  generals  to 
particulars,  the  night-owls — or  those,  at 
least,  which  are  most  strictly  nocturnal, 
although  some  even  of  these  occasionally 
fly  by  day — of  the  United  States,  are  six 
in  number :  the  great-barred  owl,  etrup 
nebuloea;  the  long-eared  owl,  etrix 
otuB;  the  short-eared  owl,  etrix  brack- 
yotue  ;  the  Acadian  owl,  etrix  acadica; 
the  American  bam  owl,  etrix  amert' 
cana;  and  the  mottled  owl,  etrix  aeio. 
Of  these  six  species,  three,  the  long-eared, 
the  short-eared,  and  the  bam  owl,  are 
either  common  to  both  continents,  or  are 
so  closely  allied  to  the  European  birds  of 
the  same  titles,  that  the  distinctions,  if 
there  be  any,  are  not  patent  to  ordinary 
observers;  nor  have  they  been  defini- 
tively laid  down  in  the  books.  For  my- 
self, I  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  American  and  European  long  and 
short  eared  owls,  since  both  these  species 
are  in  some  sort  northern  birds,  being 
found  in  the  fur  countries  and  nearly  up 
to  the  Arctic  circle.  With  regard  to  the 
American  and  English  bam  owls,  I  have 
more  hesitation  in  speaking,  although  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  American  bird,  much  less  of  com- 
paring the  tWo.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  bam  owl  in  America  is 
known  almost  entirely  as  a  southern  and 
western  visitor  or  resident,  and  is  com- 
paratively a  stranger  at  the  north,  and  to 
the  eastward;  whereas,  it  is  notorious, 
that  almost  the  only  birds  which  are 
really  common  to  the  two  continents,  are 
those  which  have  a  very  high  northern 
range,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
birds  of  prey,  geese,  ducks  and  sea- fowl ; 
and  that,  in  nearly  every  other  case,  how- 
ever closely  allied  the  genera  may  be. 
even  to  appearing  identical,  on  minute  ana 
scientific  examination,  permanent  and  in- 
variable structural  distinctions,  or  exter- 
nal markings,  are  found,  establishing 
generic  differences. 

Its  habitat,  therefore,  and  location  on 
the  continent  of  America  would,  naturally, 
in  some  degree  argue,  primafacie,  against 
the  identity  of  the  American  with  the 
English  barn  owl ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  case  likewise  with  the  American  mag- 

£ie,  which  is  found  only  westward  of  the 
lississippi  toward  the  roots  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  yet  is  generally  pronounced 
to  coincide  precisely  with  its  European 
congener. 
These  observations,  it  must  be  here 


stated,  are  by  no  means  intended  as  con- 
elusions;  but  merely  as  hints  to  others 
who*  have  better  occasions  and  greater 
fiicilities  for  prosecuting  nice  inquiries,  the 
necessity  of  which  is  indisputable,  so  apt 
are  the  keenest  sighted  of  us  all  to  be  mis- 
led by  clossi  similarities  even  of  outward 
appearance  alone,  and  to  be  seduced  by 
prejudice  into  neglect  or  contempt  of 
scientific  investigation.  In  proof  of  which 
position,  I  can  testify  that  I  know  many 
persons  of  ^ood  intdlect,  and  more  than 
average  ability,  who  persist  in  maintain- 
ing the  identity  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican snipe,  ecotopax  galliruigo,  and  amer- 
icana  ;  and  of  the  little  American  hare, 
lepiie  americanue,  with  the  English  bur- 
rowing wild  rabbit,  lepue  cubiculue,  al- 
though the  distinctions  between  the  two 
former  are  fully  established  to  the  convic- 
tion of  any  one  less  obtuse  than  that 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
who  insists  to  this  hour — Wilson,  Audu. 
bon,  and  all  the  tribe  of  naturalists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — on  the  iden- 
tity of  snipe  and  woodcock;  while  bo- 
tween  the  latter,  except  in  size  and  general 
color,  there  is  not  a  point  of  reaemblanoe. 

But  to  return  to  our  muttonfi,  as  the 
French  say,  which  must,  in  this  instance^ 
be  understood  as  a  retrogression  to  our 
owls ;  the  largest,  noblest,  and  most  im- 
portant, as  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  our  nighi[H>wls  is  the  Great  Barrkd 
Owl,  etrix  nebtUoea,  which  is  almost  a 
universal  inhabitant  of  the  American  for- 
est, throughout  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces,  and  probably  away  be- 
yond our  newly-acquired  territories  to  the 
highlands  of  Mexico. 

'^  This,"  says  Wilson,  speaking  of  the 
barred  owl,  "  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  our  owls.  In  winter,  particularly,  it  is 
numerous  in  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, among  the  woods  that  border  the 
extensive  meadows  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware.  It  is  very  frequently  observed 
flying  by  day,  and  certainly  sees  more 
distinctly  at  that  time  than  many  of  its 

fnus.  In  one  spring,  at  difierent  times^ 
met  with  more  than  forty  of  them, 
generally  flying,  or  sitting  exposed.  I 
also  once  met  one  of  their  nests,  contain- 
ing three  young,  in  the  crotch  of  a  white 
oi£,  among  thick  foliage.  The  nest  was 
rudely  put  together,  composed  outwardly 
of  sticks,  intermixed  with  some  dry  grass 
and  leaves,  and  lined  with  smaller  twigs. 
At  another  time,  in  passing  through  Uie 
woods,  I  perceived  something  white  on 
the  high  shaded  branch  of  a, tree  close  to 
the  tmnk  that,  as  I  thought,  looked  like 
a  cat  asleep.  Unable  to  satisfy  myself,  I 
was  induced  to  fire;  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  regret)  four  young  owls,  of  thia 
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same  species,  nearly  full  grown,  came 
down  headlong,  and,  fluttering  for  a  few 
moments,  died  at  my  feet.  I  have*  also 
seen  the  eggs  of  this  species,  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  young  pul- 
let but  much  more  globular  and  perfectly 
white. 

"  These  birds  sometimes  seize  on  fowls, 
partridges,  and  young  rabbits :  mice  ana 
small  birds  are,  however,  their  most  usual 
food.  The  difference  in  size  between  the 
male  and  female  of  this  owl  is  exti-aor- 
dinary,  amounting  sometim^  to  nearly 
eight  inches  in  the  length.  Both  scream 
during  the  day  like  a  hawk." 

I  am  not  personally  well  acquainted 
with  this  species,  which,  common  as  it  is 
said  to  be,  I  have  never  met  with  in  any 
of  the  most  wooded  portions  of  New  Jer- 
sey, most  of  these  being  more  or  less 
familiar  to  me ;  though  I  doubt  not  it  is 
to  be  found  in  '^the  pines"  along  the 
southern  Atlantic  coasts;  in  the  heavy 
tracts  of  high  timbered  swamp  which 
border  those  famous  snipe  marshes  known 
as  the  «  Big  "  and  "  Little  Piece ; "  as, 
also,  in  all  the  densely  wooded  mountain 
ridges  of  Essex  and  Warren  counties. 
Once  or  twice,  in  riding  after  nightfall 
through  the  greenwoods,  and  the  spurs 
of  the  forest  mantled  Musooretoong  or 
Wawayanda  hills  in  Orange  county,  New- 
York,  I  have  been  startled  by  the  wiM 
flapping  of  his  pinions  and  his  deep  hollow 
wailing  cry  as  he  was  alarmed  m>m  his 
station  in  some  tree-top,  under  which  I 
chanced  to  pass,  and  swooped  away  on 
noiseless  pinions,  making  night  hideous 
by  his  protracted  moans.  Several  times 
again,  I  have  encountered  him  at  dead  of 
night  by  my  camp  fire  in  the  far  north- 
western wilderness,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Audu- 
bon in  the  eloquent  and  graphic  passage 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  quote;  but 
never  have  I  seen  him  on  the  wing,  or  in 
search  of  his  prey,  by  daylight,  even  in 
lecalities  the  most  suited  to  his  peculiari- 
ties of  habit ;  nor  am  I  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  as  to  his  being  one  of 
the  quicker  sighted  of  the  nocturnal, birds 
of  prey ;  concerning  which  point,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extracts,  there 
is  a  difference,  as  also  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  cry  by  day,  between  the  best 
authorities. 

'^  Cuvier  places  this  bird  in  the  genus 
ulula."  says  Sir  William  Jardine  in  his 
notes  to  Wilson,  though  other  authorities, 
and  these,  I  think,  more  correctly,  attri- 
bute it  to  the  genus  symiufn,  or  hooting 
owls.  ^'It  may  be  called  nocturnal, 
though  it  does  show  a  greater  facility  of 
conductinfi;  itself  during  the  day  than  the 
really  night-living  species,  and  will  ap- 


proach nearer  to  the  tawny  owl  of  this 
country" — England — "than  any  other; 
indeed,  it  almost  seems  the  American 
representative  of  that  species.  The  tawny 
owl,  though  not  so  abundant,  has  the 
very  same  manners,  and  when  raised  from 
its  dormitory  in  a  spruce  or  silver-fir,  or 
holly  or  oak,  that  still  carries  its  leaves, 
it  will  flit  before  one  for  half  a  day,  mov- 
ing its  station  whenever  it  thinks  the 
aggressor  too  near.  It  does  not  utter  any 
cry  during  flight. 

'*It  is  common  to  both  continents, 
visiting,  however,  only  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  European,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend so  generally  as  many  of  those  which 
inhabit  both." 

The  following  interesting  extract  from 
the  writings  of  that  most  distinguished  or- 
nithologist, the  late  Mr.  Audubon,  while 
his  account  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  this  bird,  is  most  singularly 
vivid,  graphic,  and  entertaining,  seems  con- 
siderably to  confirm  my  doubts  as  to  the 
keenness  of  this  owl's  reputed  diurnal 
sight ;  and  is  in  itself  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  last  extract  which  I  shall  offer, 
concerning  this  noble  hermit  of  the  woods, 
from  ]Mr.  Giraud's  admirable  little  work 
on  the  "Birds  of  Long  Island" — 

"  How  often,"  says  my  former  authority, 
"  when  snugly  settled  under  the  boughs  of 
my  temporary  encampment^  and  preparing 
to  roast  a  venison  steak,  or  the  body  of  a 
squirrel,  on  a  wooden  spit,  have  I  been  sa- 
luted with  the  exulting  bursts  of  this  night- 
ly disturber  of  the  peace,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  would  have  prevailed  around 
me,  as  well  as  in  my  lonely  retreat!  How 
often  have  I  seen  this  nocturnal  marauder 
alight  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  exposing 
his  whole  body  to  Uie  glare  of  my  fire,  and 
eye  me  in  such  a  curious  manner,  that^  had 
it  been  reasonable  to  do  so,  I  would  gladly 
have  invited  him  to  walk  in  and  join  me  in 
niy  repast^  that  I  might  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  forming  a  better  acquaintance 
with  him.  Tlie  liveliness  of  his  motiona^ 
joined  to  their  oddness,  have  often  made 
me  think  that  his  society  would  be  at  least 
as  agreeable  as  that  of  many  of  the  buffoons 
we  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  as  such 
op|x>rtunit.ies  of  forming  acquaintance  have 
not  existed,  be  content^  Idnd  r«ader,  with  the 
imperfect  information  which  I  can  give  you 
of  the  habita  of  this  Sancho  Panza  of  our 
woods. 

"  Such  persons  as  conclude,  when  looking 
upon  owls  in  the  glare  of  day,  that  Uiey 
are,  as  they  then  appear,  extremely  dult 
are  greatly  mistaken.  Were  they  to  state, 
like  Buffon,  that  woodpeckers  are  misera- 
ble  beings^  they  would  be  talking  as  incor- 
rectly ;  and,  to  one  who  mieht  have  lived 
long  in  the  woods»  they  would  seem  to  have 
lived  only  in  their  librariee. 

*The  'barred  owl  is  found  in  all  thoae 
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parts  of  the  United  States  which  I  hare 
Tisited,  and  is  a  constant  resident  In  Lon- 
isiana,  it  seems  to  be  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  State.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  travel  eight  or  ten  miles  in  any  of  the  re- 
tired  woods  there,  without  seemg  several 
of  them  even  in  broad  day ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  their  ones  are  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  every  part  of  the  forest  around 
the  plantations.  Should  the  weather  be 
lowering,  and  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
rain,  their  cries  are  so  multiplied  during  the 
day,  and  especially  in  the  evening,  and 
they  respona  to  each  other  in  tones  so 
strange,  that  one  might  imagine  some  ex- 
traordinary  fdte  about  to  take  place  among 
them.  On  approaching  one  of  them,  its 
gesticulations  are  seen  to  be  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  The  position  of  the 
bird,  whicn  is  generally  erects  is  immediate- 
ly changed.  It  lowers  its  head  and  inclines 
its  body,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  per- 
son beneath;  throws  forward  the  lateral 
feathers  of  its  head,  which  thus  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ruff;  looks  towaras  him  as  if  half  blind, 
and  moves  its  head  to  and  fro  in  so  extraor> 
dinary  a  manner,  as  almost  to  induce  a  per- 
son to  fancy  that  part  dislocated  from  the 
body.  It  rollowB  all  the  motions  of  the  in- 
truoer  with  its  eyes ;  and  should  it  suspect 
any  treacherous  intentions,  flies  off  to  a  snort 
distance,  alighting  with  its  back  to  the  per- 
son, and  immediately  turning  about  with  a 
single  jump,  to  recommence  its  scrutiny.  In 
this  manner,  the  barred  owl  may  be  follow- 
ed to  a  considerable  distance,  if  not  shot  at; 
for  to  halloo  after  it  does  not  seem  to  frieht- 
en  it  much.  But  if  shot  at  and  missed^  it 
removes  to  a  considerable  distance,  after 
which,  its  whah^Bhak-whah  is  uttered  with 
considerable  pomposity.  This  owl  will  an- 
swer the  imitation  of  its  own  sounds,  and  is 
frequently  decoyed  by  this  means. 

"The  night  of  the  oarred  owl  is  smooth, 
lights  noiseless,  and  capable  of  beine  great- 
ly protraeted.  I  have  seen  them  take  their 
departure  from  a  detached  grove  in  a  prai- 
rie, and  pursue  a  direot  course  towards  the 
skirts  of  the  main  forest^  distant  more  than 
two  milefli  in  broad  daylightc  I  have  thus 
followed  them  with  the  eye  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  liave  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  continued  their  flight  until 
they  reached  the  woods.  Once,  whilst  de- 
scending the  Ohio^  not  Ux  from  the  well- 
known  VwfC'i'nrrochj  about  two  hours  before 
sunset,  in  the  month  of  November,  I  saw  a 
barred  owl  teased  by  several  crows^  and 
chased  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was.  On 
leaving  the  tree^  it  gradually  rose  in  the 
air,  in  the  numner  of  a  hawk,  and  at  length 
attained  so  great  a  height^  that  our  party 
lost  sight  of  it  It  aeted,  I  thoueht^  as  if 
it  had  lost  itself  now  and  then  describing 
small  circles^  and  flapping  its  winffs  auick- 
ly,  then  flying  in  zigiag  fines^  This  oein|^ 
io  unconunon  an  occurrence^  I  noted  it 
down  at  the  time.  I  felt  anxioua  to  see  the 
bird  return  towwda  the  earth,  but  it  did 


not  make  its  appearance  again.  So  very 
]ip;htly  do  they  ny,  that  I  have  frequently 
discovered  one  passins  over  me,  and  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  by  first  seeing  its  shadow 
on  the  ffround,  during  clear  moonlieht 
nights,  when  not  the  faintest  rustling  of  its 
wings  could  be  heard. 

"Their  power  of  sight  during  the  day 
seems  to  be  rather  of  an  equivocal  charac- 
ter, as  I  once  saw  one  aliffht  on  the  back  of 
a  cow,  which  it  leftsosuadenly  afterwards^ 
when  the  cow  moved,  as  to  prove  to  me 
that  it  had  mistaken  the  object  on  which  it 
had  perched  for  something  else.  At  other 
times,  I  have  discovered  mat  the  approach 
of  the  gray  squirrel  intimidated  tiiem,  if 
one  of  these  animals  accidentally  jumped 
on  a  branch  close  to  them,  although  the  owl 
destroys  a  number  of  them  during  the  twi- 
lightr 

In  opposition  to  what  Wilson  states  of 
the  visual  powers  of  this  great  owl  by 
daylight,  Mr.  Giraud  has  the  following 
characteristic  anecdote,  in  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  a£Brming  that  the  flillest  re- 
liance may  be  reposed. 

*'  My  fnend,  J.  G.  Bell,"  he  says,  "in- 
forms me  that  when  on  a  collecting  tour 
in  South  Carolina,  and  while  intent  on 
looking  for  the  blue-winged  yellow  warb- 
ler, whose  note  he  had  a  moment  before 
heard,  he  was  surprised  by  feeling  a  sud- 
den pressure  on  his  gun.  Judge  of  his 
surprise  when  he  perceived  perched  on  the 
barrel  of  his  gun  the  barred  owl,  which 
at  the  same  instant  discovered  his  mis- 
take, and,  while  endeavoring  to  retrieve 
the  fiital  error,  was  shot  down  by  the  as- 
tonished gonner." 

To  my  own  observations,  either  the 
long  or  the  short  eured  owls,  of  the  genus 
otus,  both  which  are  r^arded  as  gener- 
ally nocturnal  birds,  common  al^e  to 
Northern  Europe  and  America,  appears 
far  more  diurnal  in  its  habits  than  the 
barred  owl,  who  may  be  described  as 
hereafter. 

The  male  barred  owl  measures  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  thirty-eight  inches  in  extent. 
The  npper  parts  are  light  tawny  brown, 
mixed  with  transverse  white  spots;  his 
wings  are  barred  alternately  with  pale 
and  dark  brown;  his  head  is  smooth, 
large,  and  transversely  blotched  or  mot- 
tled with  dark  brown,  pale  brown,  and 
pure  white.  The  eyes  large,  deep  blue, 
with  no  perceptible  pujuls ;  the  race,  or 
radiated  disk,  which  is  very  perfect,  my 
with  a  dotted  margin  of  brown  and  white. 
The  bill  is  greenish  yellow.  The  daws 
dark  horn-colored,  and  extremely  sharp. 
The  breast,  beUy,  and  vent  are  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  the  first  transversely  bar- 
red, the  second  longitudinally  dashed  wiUi 
deep  brown,  the  last  perfectly  plain.    The 
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thighs,  legs,  and  toes,  deosely  feathered, 
yellowish  white  brown  spockied ;  the  tail 
IS  rounded,  and  barred  with  fulyous 
brown,  dark  brown,  and  white. 

The  wing^uills  are  furnished  with  8olt| 
downy  feathers,  "  which  enable  it,"  says 
Mr.  Giraud,  "  to  pass  through  the  air  in 
a  noiKeless  manner;"  and  he  adds  that 
he  found  it  very  abundant  in  the  marshes 
and  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Orleans,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  make 
eren  a  short  excursion  from  that  city 
without  obserring  several  specimens. 

It  is  singular  that  I  should  never  havo 
met  this  fine  and  peculiar  owl  by  day,  so 
greatly  as  I  have  traversed  the  wildest, 
woodiest,  and  most  solitary  portions  of 
many  districts  of  the  United  States,  where 
I  knew  it  to  be  abundant  by  its  nocturnal 
whoopings,  and  also  by  its  nocturnal 
flights,  which  I  have  witnessed  many 
times— once  in  particular,  when  it  came 
noiselessly  gliding  down  on  its  balanced 

Sinions  into  the  close  vicinity  of  our  camp 
re  on  the  Natchcdash,  by  the  blaze  of 
which  I  was  smoking  my  pipe  quietly, 
wrapped  up  in  a  shaggy  watch-coat,  for 
the  weather  was  cold  with  a  keen  frost 
wind,  while  two  or  three  of  my  white 
companions  lay  around  me  fast  asleep,  and 
twice  as  many  Indians,  no  less  silent  than 
the  sleepers,  sat  huddled  up  in  their  blan- 
kets, proving  themselves  to  be  quite  wide 
awake  only  by  the  prodinous  volumes  of 
kinnekinnick  which  they  kept  assiduously 
outpouring  from  their  carved  soap-stone 
pipe-bowls. 

So  totally  noiseless  was  his  advent,  that 
not  even  the  quick-eared  Indians — ^who,  I 
have  often  fancied,  must  be  able  to  hear  the 
grass  grow  as  it  is  told  in  many  a  Scandi- 
navian legend  of  the  old  Runic  god.  Hum- 
dallar,  and  as  J  know  by  experience  that 
they  can  smell  a  coming,  but  far  distant, 
change  of  weather — had  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  his  advent,  until  I,  chancing  to  per- 
ceive him  as  he  glided,  without  a  clap  of 
his  noiseless  pinions,  across  my  line  or  vi- 
sion, and  alighted  on  a  scraggy  branch  of  a 
tall  pine  tree,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
foot  of  which  lay  the  paunches,  livers, 
and  offal  of  several  great  white  hares,  off 
the  better  portions  of  which  we  had  feast- 
ed royally,  pointed  with  my  finger  to  his 
perch.  In  a  few  minutes  he  let  himself 
drop,  still  without  the  slightest  sound 
which  should  indicate  his  movements, 
from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  he  were  de- 
scending a  ladder,  till  he  struck  the  moa- 
9Y  ground  and  dead  leaves  at  the  base  of 
the  trunk. 

Here  he  sat  for  some  thne,  his  beauti- 
Iblly  barred  plumaee  glistening  redly  in 
the  broad  glare  of  me  fire,  with  his  wide 


eves  reflecting  the  blaze  like  two  great 
globes  of  green  fire,  turning  his  head,  from 
time  to  time,  in  all  directions,  without 
moving  his  body,  until  one  would  have 
thought  he  must  have  dislocated  his 
neck. 

His  owlship  was  evidently  well  aware 
of  our  presence,  and  seemed  to  apprehend 
something  of  danger  firom  our  proximity, 
for  he  kept  himself  entirely  quiet  for  above 
ten  minutes,  merely  cocking  his  head  and 
gazing  mysteriously  now  at  ourselves,  now 
at  the  fire,  and  now  at  the  tempting  mor- 
sels which  our  Pottawattomies  had  set 
aside  carefully  to  constitute  their  morning 
meal. 

After  a  little,  waxing  bolder  from  the 
patient  immobility  of  the  Indians,  who  at 
my  signal  on  his  first  appearance  had  as- 
sumed the  attitude  and  fixed  aspect  of  so 
many  bronze  statues  of  listening  Fauns  or 
Sylvans,  not  so  much  as  drawing  their 
pipes  to  a  blaze,  he  began  to  walk  slowly 
round,  continually  drawing  nigher  and 
nigher  to  his  intended  prey,  with  so  pei^ 
fectiy  slow  and  silent  a  motion  that  it  was 
really  diflBcult  to  divest  one'sself  of  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  super- 
natural and  magical  in  his  presence ;  and 
my  mind  was  wandering  back  to  Faust 
and  Der  Freischutz,  the  witches'  sabbath 
and  the  wilds  of  the  Schwartzwald,  when 
suddenly  Seizing  a  heart  and  casting 
sidelong  looks  of  love  at  a  brace  or  two 
of  ru£red  grouse,  whieh  hung  by  their 
heels  in  perilous  proximity  to  his  perch, 
the  materials  intended  for  our  morning 
meal ;  then  fishing  up  one  of  the  grouse 
with  his  dexter  claw,  he  cut  the  leash 
of  sinew  by  which  the  heads  of  the 
game  were  connected  as  gnostically  as  I 
could  have  done  it  with  one  of  Cheva- 
lier's best  hunting  knives,  and  uttering 
his  whoop,  as  if  m  triumph,  set  out  on 
his  airy  path,  bearing  our  breakfast  with 
him,  and,  rising  at  once,  literally  without 
fimning  the  air,  or  making  more  noise  than 
a  floating  snow-flake.  He  was  making  off 
with  his  booty,  when  he  was  neatly 
brought  down  by  a  charge  of  duck  shot) 
less  fortunate  than  his  great-homed  bro- 
ther of  my  last,  from  the  long  northwest 
smooth  bore  of  one  of  the  Pottawattomies 
who  had  more  respect  for  the  prospect  of 
his  breakfast  on  the  following  cold  October 
morning,  than  he  had  for  the  ornithologi- 
cal preelections  of  the  pale  faces,  or  the 
superstitious  respect  of  his  brother  red- 
skins, to  the  great  medicine  bird  of  many 
of  the  tribes. 

Whatever  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  may 
do  with  him,  however,  or  however  exod- 
knt  he  mav  be,  made  into  gumbo,  neither 
I,  nor  my  fri^ids,  the  Ojibwas  and  PotiA- 
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wattomie&  made  any  attempts  at  that 
time  on  (us  owlsbip;  though  at  other 
times  we  were  unquestionably  reduced  to 
far  less  palatable  food.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  of  this  owl  as  a  resident  of 
California,  either  as  a  day  or  night  bird,* 
though  I  have  sought  information  from 
pood  unprofessional  ornithologists,  who 
have  travelled  widely  and  camped  out 
constantly  in  that  wild,  but  for  the  most 
part  unwooded  country.  Nor  do  I  believe 
it,  from  my  own  researches,  to  be  generally 
common,  even  in  the  most  wooded  portions 
of  the  eastern,  or  easternmost  of  the  Mid- 
land States. 

In  the  forests  of  Maine,  where  I  have 
camped  out  many  a  night.  I  never  heard 
his  dismal,  dirge-like  cry ;  nor  in  Vermont, 
nor  Canada  East,  have  I  seen  his  gliding* 
pinion  by  the  deep  forest  side,  in  the  gray 
twilight  of  dawning  mom,  or  of  dewy 
eve,  nor  yet  in  the  darker  horror  that 
broods  even  at  noon  over  the  recesses  of 
the  primeval  forest. 

And  so  farewell  for  the  day  to  his 
barred  owlship,  while  we  pass  forward  to 
a  species  far  more  abundant  and  familiar 
to  the  traveller,  the  farmer,  and  the 
sportsman,  not  to  say  to  the  ornithologist 
of  our  middle  districts,  the  long-eared  owl, 
9trix  otus,  or  ottu  vulgaris^  both  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  in  which  the  spe- 
cies are,  if  not  identical,  yet  so  very  closely 
allied  as  to  baffle  the  most  accurate  of 
unscientific  investigators. 

"This  owl,"  says  Wilson,  "is  common 
to  both  continents,  and  is  much  more  nu- 
merous in  Pennsylvania  than  the  white 
or  bam  owl :  six  or  seven  were  found  in 
a  sinele  tree,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
this  species  is  found  inhabiting  America 
ta  a  high  latitude ;  thoujB;h  we  have  no 
certaiii  accounts  of  the  &ct.  £xcept  in 
size,  this  species  has  more  resemblance  to 
the  great  homed  owl  than  any  other  of 
its  tribe.  It  resembles  it  also  in  breeding 
among  the  branches  of  tall  trees;  lays 
four  eggs,  of  nearly  a  round  form,  and 
pure  white.  The  young  are  grayish  until 
nearly  full-grown,  and  roost  during  the 
day  close  together  on  a  limb,  among  the 
thickest  of  the  fohage.  This  owl  is  fre- 
quently seen  abroad  during  the  day,  but 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  voice  or  habits. 

"  Upon  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Lusignano,"  observes  Sir  Wm.  Jardine, 
in  his  notes  to  Wilson,  *'  and  the  exami- 
nations of  the  various  writers  who  have 
mentioned  this  bird,  it  appears  very  near 
indeed,  if  not  identical  with  the  atu8  vul- 
garis of  Europe,  and  I  have  ventured  to 
retain  it  as  such  until  I  can  d*ecide  from 
porsonal  observation.  The  opinions  of 
Willot  have  been  confiued  by  the  exist- 


ence of  a  second  spedes  in  the  United 
States,  known  in  Bonaparte's  continuation 
of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  under  the  title  of 
otus  Mexicanus, 

^^  The  genus  ottts  has  been  formed  by 
Cuvier  for  the  reception  of  those  species 
with  aigrettes,  where  the  facial  disk  is 
conspicuous,  and  the  head  proportionally 
small,  as  is  bxibOs  and  where  the  ear  conch 
is  large,  extending  as  in  this  species  fro^ 
the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  to  behind 
the  limb  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  plumage 
is  loose  and  downy,  the  habits  nocturnal." 

It  is  stated  by  Bufibn  that  this  owl 
rarely  constructs  a  nest  of  its  own,  but 
not  unfrequently  occupies  that  of  others, 
particularly  the  magpie.  I  have  myself 
had  no  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
habits  of  this  bird  in  regard  to  nidification. 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  habit  as  stated 
by  BufTon  is  common  to  the  American 
bird,  since  in  many  parts  where  the  long- 
eared  owl  is  common,  the  magpie  is  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  I  am  aware  of  no 
other  bird  whose  nest  would  answer  the 

Eurposes  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
is  well-known  and  handsome  species. 

Wilson  moreover  states  directly  on  his 
own  observation,  which  I  consider  worth 
fifty-fold  the  fanciful  and  imaginative 
dicta  of  the  theoretical  French  writer,  that 
he  has  found  this  bird  in  vast  numbers,  in 
large  densely  wooded  swamps,  in  the  lower 
part  of  Delaware,  breeding  in  company 
with  the  aquatic  birds,  or  night  herons, 
bitterns,  and  aigrettes. which  frequent  those 
localities,  and  often  nesting  with  these 
aquatic  species  in  the  same  tree,  where 
their  procreant  cradles  are  found  in  great 
congregations,  as  in  the  heronries  and 
rookeries  of  Europe.  I  do  not,  moreover, 
implicitly  believe  his  statement  as  to  the 
long-eared  owl  of  Europe,  for  I  certainly 
have  seen  in  Europe  many  of  them,  and 
have  harried  some  scores,  if  not  fifties  of 
those  of  the  nuigpie,  without  ever  discov- 
ering in  the  latter  either  the  eggs  or  young 
of  the  bird  in  question. 

Its  habits  are,  I  am  satisfied,  generally 
noctumal,  for  though  I  have  flushed 
many  before  my  dogs  from  the  long  grass 
of  deep,  tussocky  bog  meadows,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  ^ear,  in  the  spring  when 
snipe  shooting,  m  the  summer  when  pur- 
suing woodcock,  and  late  in  the  autumn 
while  engaged  in  beating  for  quail,  I  have 
never  seen  one  flying  of  his  own  accord, 
or  pursuing  his  game  b^  daylight 

I  used  at  first  invanably  to  shoot  this 
bird,  suspecting  him,  from  the  ground  in 
which  I  often  found  him,  to  be  an  inve- 
terate game  destroyer,  and  I  have  killed 
him  frt>m  the  desolate  and  deserted  old 
fields  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  the 
woodoock  grounds  of  Salem  in  New  Jer 
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My,  the  splendid  woodland  ranges  of 
Orange  County,  in  New-Tork,  so  far  as 
to  the  fine  shooting  tracts  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  where  I  found  seve- 
ral in  one  day  in  a  very  wet,  hearily  tim- 
bered, cranberry  marsh,  not  very  far  from 
Long  Point,  where  they  were  lying  in  the 
long  coarse  grass,  where  the  water  stood 
among  and  under  the  loose  moss,  nearly 
ankle,  if  not  knee  deep,  into  which  I  and 
a  friend  well  known  to  the  sporting  world, 
had  scattered  two  or  three  large  bevies 
of  the  quail  or  Virginian  partndge,  and 
were  bent  to  do  execution  on  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

That  accurate  and  acute  naturalist.  Mr. 
Giraud,  in  his  works  on  Long  Islana  Or- 
nithology, observes  that  "there  he  has 
only  known  it  to  occur  in  winter,  and  has 
Dsuallv  observed  it  in  the  woods  and  thick- 
ets. My  own  experience  would  make  it 
rather  an  autumnal  than  a  hibernal  Inrd. 
and  a  haunter  of  heath-barrens,  stunted 
brush  plains,  and  open  moorlands  or 
marsh  meadows,  rather  than  of  the  dense 
woods  or  heavy  thickets. 

Recently  I  am  satisfied  that  I  wron^ 
him  in  my  opinion  of  his  game-destroying 
propnsities,  as  I  have  never  detected  him 
with  any  more  valuable  prey  in  his 
clutches  than  a  shrew,  a  meadow  mouse, 
or  a  water  mole,  though  perhaps  he  may 
feed  on  small  snakes,  lizards,  and  such 
finches,  chats  and  warblers,  which  fre- 
quent, and,  I  presume,  tempt  him  to  such 
localities. 

My  indignation  I  now  reserve  for  his 
congener^  the  short-eared  owL  otU8 
hrachyottu,  who,  though  classea  as  a 
night-owl,  is  far  more  diurnal  in  his 
habits,  and  sporting  in  his  propensities. 
Him  I  denounce  as  an  arrant  game  de- 
stroyer, and  as  such  casually  spoke'of  him 
in  a  recent  article.  Him  I  never  spare. 
Sacer  eato^  to  the  dogs  with  him ! 

He  is  common  to  both  continents,  and 
is  known  in  England  as  the  woodcock 
owl,  making  his  appearance  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  l&ai  bird  in  October, 
and  retiring  early  in  the  Sfmng  to  his 
northern  breeding  haunts,  in  the  wild 
birch  swamps  and  pine  forests  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  In  Great  Britain  he  is  a 
great  haunter  of  turnip  fields  and  heath- 
ery moors,  and  in  the  former  locality  is 
often  found,  though  flying  singly,  in  such 
numbers  as  almost  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  floclcs.  He  is  there,  at 
least,  a  very  diurnal  owl,  is  a  great  par- 
trid^  thiet  and  proscribed  outlaw  io  all 
gamekeepers,  and  game  preservers. 

From  this,  the  last  of  the  eared  or 
homed  owls  of  the  United  States,  one  at 
least  of  ynhJuAk  might,  in  my  opinion,  have 
lolly  as  well  bran  olassed   among  the 


day  as  among  the  night-owls,  we  arrive 
directly  at  the  three  in  number  of  purely 
nocturnal  habits,  two  of  which  are  clearly 
limited  to  North  America,  the  mottled 
homed  owl,  atrix  asio,  or  bttbo  asio, 
often  known  as  the  brown  owl,  or  com- 
mon hooting  owl,  and  the  atria:  acadica^ 
or  Acadian  owl,  whidi  has  been  impro- 
perly confounded  with  the  atrijc  pas- 
aerina  of  Europe,  and  the  American 
bam  owl,  atrix  flammea^  aive  Ameri- 
cana^ concerning  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
mooted  point,  whether  it  be  not  identi- 
cal with  the  common  bam  owl  of  Europe^ 
and  common  to  both  continents. 

The  screech  owl  is  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Southern  States  it  is  quite  rare.  Mr. 
•Audubon  states  that  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Louisiana  he  met  with  but  two 
specimens.  With  us  it  is  very  common ; 
it  is  usually  found  in  the  woods  and 
orchards;  its  food  is  chiefly  mice  and 
small  birds. 

One  of  the  few  errors  made  by  Wilson, 
was  in  describing  the  young  of  this  biia 
as  a  distinct  species.  Considering  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  labored,  it 
is  surprising  that  in  his  excellent  work  so 
few  mistakes  should  have  occurred.  Had 
he  lived  to  complete  his  laudable,  and  at 
that  period  (in  this  country)  novel  under- 
taking, no  doubt  the  corrections  that  have 
fallen  to  the  task  of  others,  would  have 
been  made  with  his  own  pen. 

The  mottled  homed  owl,  or  little  screech 
owl,  as  it  is  occasionally  called,  is  a  very 
common  bird  in  New  Jersey,  and  other 
districts  of  America,  "  and  is  noted,"  says 
Wilson,  "  for  its  melancholy  quivering  kind 
of  warbling  in  the  evenings,  particularly 
towards  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  au- 
tumn, near  the  farm-house. 

"  On  clear  moonlight  nights,  they  answer 
each  other  from  various  parts  of  the  fields 
or  orchard,  roost  during  the  day  in  thick 
evergreens^  such  as  cedar,  pine,  or  juniper 
trees,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  in  sun- 
shine. In  May  they  construct  their  nests 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  often  in  the  orchard, 
in  an  old  apple-tree.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  some  hay  and  a  few  feathers ; 
the  eggs  are  four,  pure  white,  and  nearly 
nm^  The  yo^  ai«  at  first  oot«i4 
with  a  whitish  down." 

In  1845,  two  of  these  birds  built  in  a 
disused,  chimney  of  my  house — which,  I 
believe,  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  wiUi 
this  species.  I  soon  became  aware  of  the 
fact  from  the  spatterings  of  the  vrall  by 
their  droppings,  by  the  balls  which  they 
cast  from  time  to  time,  composed  of  the 
fur  of  mice  and  the  feaUiers  of  small  birds 
as  well  as  by  the  snoring  and  hissing  of 
the  old  birds  during  the  day. 
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At  first,  new  hftTing  beard  of  this  owl 
nesting  in  chimneys,  I  supposed  my  in- 
mates to  be  bam  owls,  to  whom  this  habit 
is  not  unusual,  but,  after  a  very  violent 
storm  of  rain  and  wind,  the  joung  birds 
fell  down  the  chimney  and  were  found 
dead  on  the  hearth-stone  in  the  morning. 
They  were  thickly  ooyered  with  fine 
brownish  rray  down.  On  the  following 
evening  I  &ot  both  the  parents,  the  male 
of  which  was  rich  mottled  brown,  the 
female  red,  confirming  Mr.  BelPs  opinion. 

The  following  curious  anecdote,  illustra- 
tive of  a  new  and  unobserved  habit  of  this 
owl,  is  related  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Brewer's 
edition  of  Wilson,  and  is  so  interesting  that 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  quote  it : 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  says  an  obligii^ 
correspondent,  ^^I  resided  on  theban&of 
the  Hudson,  about  seven  miles  firom  the 
city  of  New-York.  Not  far  firom  the  place 
of  my  residence  was  a  pretty  thick  wood 
or  swamp,  in  which  great  numbers  of  crows, 
who  used  to  cross  the  river  from  the  op- 
posite shore,  were  accustomed  to  roost 
Returning  homeward  one  afternoon  from 
a  shooting  excursion,  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  this  swamp.  It  was  near 
sunset,  and  troops  of  crows  were  flying  in 
all  directions  over  my  head.  While  en- 
gaged in  observing  their  flight,  and  endea- 
voring to  select  from  among  them  an  ob- 
ject to  shoot  at,  my  ears  were  suddenly 
assailed  by  the  distressful  cries  of  a  crow, 
who  was  evidently  struggling  under  the 
talons  of  a  merciless  and  rapacious  enemy. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found 
a  crow  lying  on  the  ground,  just  expiring, 
and.  seated  upon  the  body  of  the  yet  warm 
and  bleeding  quairy,  a  large  brown  ovZ, 
who  was  b^inning  to  make  a  meal  of  the 
unfortunate  robbw  of  cornfields.  Per- 
ceiving my  approach,  he  forsook  his  prey 
with  evident  reluctimce,  and  flew  into  a 
tree  at  a  little  distance,  where  he  sat  watch- 
ing all  my  movements,  alternately  regard- 
ing, with  longing  eyes,  the  victim  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave,  and  darting  at  me  no 
very  friendly  looks,  that  seemed  to  re- 
proach me  for  having  deprived  him  of  his 
expected  regale.  I  confess  that  the  scene 
before  me  was  altogether  novel  and  sur- 
prising. I  am  but  little  conversant  with 
natural  history ;  but  I  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  depredations  of  the  owl  were 
confined  to  the  smaller  birds,  and  animals 
of  the  lesser  kind,  such  as  mice,  young 
rabbits.  &c,  and  that  he  obtained  his  prey 
rather  oy  f^aud  and  stratageim  than  by 
open  rapacity  and  violence.  1  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  belief,  from  the  re- 
oollection  of  a  passage  in  Macbeth,  which 
now  forcibly  recurred  to  my  memory. 
The  courtiers  of  King  Duncan«re  recount- 
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ing  to  each  other  the  vuiouB  pvodigieB  thai 
piveoeded  his  death,  and  one  of  them  relates 
to  his  wondering  auditors,  that 

An  Eagle,  towering  In  bis  pride  of  place, 
Waa  by  a  inotMin^  OmI,  hawked  at  and  kllied. 

But  to  resume  my  relation :  That  the  owl 
was  the  murderer  of  the  unfortunate  crow, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  No  other  bird  or 
prey  was  in  sight ;  I  had  not  fired  my  gun 
since  I  enter^  the  wood,  nor  heard  any 
one  else  shoot ;  besides,  the  unequivocal 
situation  in  which  I  found  the  parties,, 
would  have  been  sufficient  before  any 
'twelve  good  men  and  true,'  or  a  iuiy  of 
crows,  to  have  convicted  him  of  his  guilt 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  I  aveneed  the 
death  of  the  hapless  crow,  by  a  well-aimed 
shot  at  the  felonious  robber  that  extended 
him  breathless  on  the  ^und." 

The  next  owl  to  which  we  come  in  re- 
gular course  is  the  common  bam  owl, 
strijp  Americana,  eive  strix  flamtneOf 
which,  though  so  rar^  in  the  Northern 
or  Miadle  States  that  I  have  never  met 
with  it,  is  very  abundant  in  the  South  and 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  particu- 
larly, as  I  have  lately  learned,  in  Wis- 
consin. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Wilson : 

"This  species  is  rarely  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  summer.  Of  its  place  and  manner 
of  building,  I  am  unable,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, to  speak.  The  bird  itself  has 
been  several  times  found  in  the  hollow  of  a- 
tree,  and  was  once  caught  in  a  bam  in  my 
neighborhood.  European  writers  inform  n» 
that  it  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  holes  of  walls,  and  lays  five  or  six,  of  a 
whitish  color ;  it  is  said  to  feed  on  mice  and 
small  birds,  which,  like  the  most  of  its  tribe, 
it  swallows  whole,  and  afterwards  emits  the 
bones,  feathers,  and  other  indigestible  part^ 
at  its  mouth,  in  the  form  of  small  round, 
cakes,  which  are  often  found  in  the  empty 
buildings  it  frequents.  During  its  repose  it  ' 
is  said  to  make  a  blowing  noise  resembling 
the  snoring  of  a  man. 

*'  It  is  distinguished  in 'England  by  various- 
names,  the  Bam  Owl,  the  Church  Owl, 
Oiilihowlet^  and  Screech  OwL    In  tilie  low- 
lands of  Scotland  it  is  nniversaUy  oalled  the 
Hoolet. 

**  The  white  or  bam  owl  is  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  six  inches 
in  extent ;  bill,  a  whitish  horn  color,  longer 
than  is  usual  among  its  tribe;  space  sur- 
rounding each  eye  remarkably  concave,  the 
radiating  feathers  meeting  in  a  high,  pro- 
lectiog  ndge,  arching  from  the  bill  upwards ; 
between  these  lies  a  thick  tuft  of  bright 
tawny  feathers,  that  are  scarcely  seen,  unlesa 
the  ridges  be  separated ;  face,  white,  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  narrow,  thickset;, 
velvety  feathers,  of  a  reddish  oream-eolor 
at  the  tip^  pure  silvery  white  below,  and> 
finely  shafted  with  black;  whole  upper 
parts,    a   bright   tawny  yellow,    thickly. 
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■prinUed  with  vhitish  and  pale  parpl«^ 
and  beantifnllj  interspersed  with  larger 
drops  of  white,  each  feather  of  the  back  and 
wing-coTerts  endinff  in  an  oblong  spot  of 
wliite,  bounded  by  black  ;  head,  large,  tn- 
mid ;  sides  of  the  neck,  pale  yellow  ochre, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  small  touches  of  dus- 
ky ;  primaries  and  secondarie^  the  same, 
tAmly  barred,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dull  purplish  brown ;  tail,  two  inches  short* 
er  than  the  tips  of  the  wings,  even,  or  very 
slightly  forked,  pale  yellowish,  crossed  witn 
&ye  bars  of  brown,  and  thickly  dotted  with 
the  same;  whole  lower  parts,  pure  white^ 
thinly  interspersed  with  small  round  spots 
of  blackish;  thighs,  the  same;  legs,  long, 
thinly  covered  with  short  white  dornn  near- 
ly to  the  feet^  which  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  thickly  warted ;  toes,  thinly  clad  with 
white  hairs ;  legs  and  feet,  large  and  clum- 
sy ;  the  ridge,  or  shoulder  of  the  wing  is 
U nged  with  bright  orange  brown.  The  aged 
bird  is  more  white ;  in  some,  the  spots  of 
black  on  the  breast  are  wanting,  and  the 
color  below,  a  pale  yellow ;  in  others^  a  pure 
white. 

"  The  female  measures  fifteen  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  feet  eight  inches  in 
extent;  is  much  darker  above;  the  lower 
parts  tinned  with  tawny,  and  marked  also 
with  round  spots  of  black." 

The  last  of  the  true  noctnmal  owls  of 
the  United  States  is  the  well-known  Aca- 
dian owl,  stria:  AcadiccL,  the  least  of  all 
the  tribe,  a  lonely  wood  and  thicket  haunt- 
er, where  it  occasionally  preys  on  dark 
and  gloomy  days  and  in  the  deep  umbra- 

F»afi  coverts  which  it  affects  by  daylight 
^  have  known  one  to  live  a  whole  season 
in  the  same  brake  with  a  bevy  of  quail  on 
whom  it  committed  cruel  havoc,  until 
flushing  it  on  a  day  with  my  spaniels  in 
the  middle  of  the  decimated  bevy.  I  kicked 
it  over  with  a  charge  of  No.  8,  ana  avenged 
the  murdered  ortyges, 

Specific  Charajcters, — Head  without 
tvfts ;  tail  short,  with  three  narrow 
white  bands ;  disk,  pale  yellowish  gray ; 
bill,  bluish-black.  Adult  with  the  upper 
parts  tinged  with  olive  brown ;  first  six 
primaries  with  white  markmgs  on  both 
webs;  secondaries,  scapulars,  and  some 
of  the  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white ; 
tail  brown,  with  bands  of  white  and  tipped 
with  the  same  color ;  lower  parts  white, 


very  broadly  streakedwith  reddish-brown. 
Length  seven  inches  and  a  half^  wing  five 
and  a  half. 

This,  the  smallest  of  its  tribe  that  has 
been  observed  in  this  vicinity,  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  both  con 
tinents.  With  us  it  is  quite  rare.  In  the 
swamps  along  the  sea-coast  of  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
common.  It  is  seldom  seen  flying  in  tiie 
daytime,  excepting  when  disturbed;  at 
such  times  it  flies  off  to  the  nearest  thick- 
et and  resumes  its  slumbers.  Towards 
evening  it  becomes  quite  active,  and  pur^ 
sues  ite  prey  in  a  spirited  manner.  It  is 
occasionally  observed  in  cities.  In  the 
early  part  of  June  of  last  year,  a  spedmea 
was  shot  in  St  Paul's  church-yard,  in  the 
dtyof  New-York. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  little  owl,  8trix  passer- 
ifia,  of  Europe,  to  which  it,  in  fact,  bears 
considerable  resemblance;  although  small- 
er in  size. 

It  has,  however,  been  clearly  demonstra- 
ted, as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  most  Ame- 
rican species,  and,  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  with  the  Ameri- 
can bam  owl,  to  be  purely  distmct 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  have  included  in  this  paper  the 
caprimulgioloj  or  insectivorous  night- 
birds  of  North  America,  which  form  a  sort 
of  link  between  the  owls  and  swifts,  or 
swallows,  strigiruB  and  cypseHd^B,  of  this 
continent,  preserving  something  of  the 
globular  disk,  nocturnal  eyes  and  general 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  downy  plu- 
mage and  noiseless  flight  of  the  former, 
with  the  pointed  wings,  rapid  evolutions^ 
and  insect  food  of  the  former. 

But  as  this  interesting  and  curious 
class  contains  no  less  than  three  distinct 
varieties,  the  whip-pooi^wHl,  the  chuck- 
will's  widow,  and  the  common  American 
night  hawk;  besides  that  much  pleasant 
information  is  to  be  derived  from  exami- 
nation of,  and  comparison  with,  the  cor- 
responding birds  of  Europe,  the  night 
hawk,  dorr  hawk,  or  night  jar,  as  it  is 
indiscriminately  called  in  Ei^and,  they 
are  reluctantly  deferred  to  a  future  arti- 
cle. 
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SKETCHES  IN  A  PARIS  CAf£. 


rm  tut!  tut!  Paris  empty?  Paris  dull? 
Look  out  of  the  window,  glance  in 
every  direction,  and  you  see  nothing  but 
throngs  of  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
and  carriages,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  active 
witnesses  to  the  life  and  plethora  of  the 
city,  which  fashionable  chroniclers  libel 
as  stupid  and  deserted,  because  this 
minion  of  fortune  is  murdering  his  gilded 
hours  at  some  Khenisb  Spa,  and  that 
ballet  dancer  is  steeped  in  the  ocean  to 
protect  her  complexion  and  her  calves  for 
winter's  consumption.  Kest  assured,  the 
old  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  in  the  right 
when  urged  to  float  with  the  fashionable 
tide  to  the  country,  because  every  body 
had  left  town:  ^io,  replied  he,  when 
every  body  has  left  town,  there  are  more 
people  still  in  town  than  in  the  country. 

Paris  empty !  Paris  dull !  I  grant  you 
it  is  September;  and  that,  when  pacing 
my  chamber,  and  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  without  hear- 
ing the  loud  laughter  of  the  students,  and 
the  shrill  screams  of  the  studentesses^ 
and  smelling  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
the  incipient  lawyers,  doctors,  and  literary 
men  puff  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  I  feel  that 
Paris  is  different  from  the  Paris  of  the 
winter;  and  that  I  sometimes  feel  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  dulness  cloud  me ; 
but  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  walk  down  to 
the  Odeon,  get  in  the  omnibus,  ask  for  a 
correspondence  (as  they  call  our  "  through 
tickets"),  get  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
mount  on  top  of  one  of  the  Boulevard 
omnibuses  at  the  foot  of  the  Madeleine 
Church  (that  new  Parthenon),  and  gaze 
with  all  my  eyes  at  the  strange  sights 
which  lie  thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  from 
thence  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

Ah !  if  your  lounging  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  from  the  omelette  iruffee  of 
the  Cafe  Anglais  to  the  petit  verre  of  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  you  will  not  see  so  brilliant 
a  scene  as  during  the  spring  and  winter ; 
ill-dressed,  becapped  foreigners  will  fill 
the  sidewalk  where  the  yellow-gloved, 
patent- leathered,  new-hatted  "  protectors  " 
of  the  ballet  corps  lord  it  in  those  seasons; 
but,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  where  does  any 
other  capital  in  the  world,  on  its  most 
brilliant  days,  present  so  varied,  so  bril- 
liant, so  picturesque,  so  striking  a  scene 
as  the  three  mil&9  of  the  Boulevard  which 
lie  between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille?  Would  you  be  touched  by 
historical  associations?  there  is  not  an 
omnibus  driver  but  can  point  out  to  you 
the  street  where  Mirabeau  died,  the  house 

i built  with  his  war  spoils)  where  the 
farshal  Duke  de  Richelieu  mado  love ; 


the  house  where  Lafitte  hatdied  the 
Revolution  of  1830 ;  the  marble  palaces  of 
the  De  Rothschilds ;  the  old  house  where 
Frascati's  hell  tortured  men  and  families ; 
the  Gymnase  Dramatique,  the  scene  of 
all  M.  Scribe's  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dramatic  successes;  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  Theatre,  built  in  sixty  days  as  a 
temporary  theatre,  some  sixty  years  since, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  saw :  //  n'y  eat  que 
leprovisoire  qui  dure  en  France:  No- 
thmg  is  permanent  but  what  is  temporary 
in  France ;  for  it  has  outlasted  empires, 
monarchies,  republics,  and  more  oonstitor 
tions  and  organic  laws  than  the  Fair 
Wonder  has  fingers  and  toes;  the  magni^ 
ficent  theatre  which  Alexandre  Dumas 
built  when  his  prosperity  and  glory  were 
at  their  height,  now  fallen  like  him ;  the 
plot  of  ground  where  Beaumarchais  had 
his  garden,  which  Franklin,  Lee,  and 
Morris  frequently  paced ;  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  Portes  Saint  Denis  and 
Saint  Martin  need  no  guide  to  point  them 
out,  and  all  of  their  inscriptions  the  re- 
volutionary chisel  has  spared  you  may 
read  even  though  you  were  running  faster 
than  the  proverbially  slow  jog-trot  of  the 
omnibus  horses — almost  as  slow  as  the 
law's  delay. 

Commend  me  to  your  Boulevards  when 
my  spirits  flag,  when  home-sickness  preys 
on  me,  when  that  page  cannot  be  mas- 
tered, and  that  long  train  of  reasoning 
cannot  be  wholly  grasped !  The  Lillipu- 
tian had  his  fljEipper  to  recall  him  to 
earth ;  I  would  have  the  Boulevards  to 
excite  me  to  hope.  I  don't  mean  the  sort 
of  hope  the  comfortable  words  of  the 
Church's  offices  excite,  but  the  hope  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  or  a  fast  ride  on 
horseback  in  bracing  mountain  air  excites 
in  the  most  despairing  breast  There  is 
an  animal  magnetism  in  the  gavly  dressed 
crowd  which  pass  along  the  boulevards, 
in  a  motion  which  I  must  call  a  prose 
polka,  it  is  so  graceful  and  easy  and 
abanilonned ;  more  inspiriting  than  the 
famous  bell  which  kept  on  singing: 
There's  a  ^ood  time  coming — ^it  tells  you 
not  only  singing,  but  pledgmg  its  parole 
d'honneur  to  ^t  that,  The  good  time 
h€u  come ;  and  this  with  such  twinkling 
feet  and  merry  eyes.  Saint  Thomas  or 
Voltaire,  who  have  doubted  of  every  thing, 
must  of  necessity  have  believed  the  affir- 
mations the  Boidevard's  air  bears  into  eve- 
ry ear.  You  insensibly  feel  roused  into  a 
taste  for  life,  and  long  before  the  omnibus 
deposits  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Bastille, 
you  wish  night  had  set  in,  and  the  Chateau 
des  Fleur&  or  Mabille,  were  open,  that 
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u  might  allow  your  animal  spirits  to 
lose  itself  in  the  maaes  of  some  waits,  or 
schottisch.  The  Boulevards  are  not  only 
a  ventilator,  they  are  a  reservoir  of  hopt^ 
to  the  city. 

And  I  am  going  to — my  hand 
trembles  too  much  to  write — describe — 
I    am   going^ — only  going  to  prove  to 

Jou  that  Pans  is  neither  emptynor  dull, 
^escribe  the  Boulevards!  Why,  the 
daguerreotype— nay,  the  collodion  photo- 
graph itself—that  obedient  slave — ^refuses 
to  represent  the  Boulevard,  and  from 
theer  inability.  M.  de  Niepoe  himself  has 
tried — ^he  forced  the  instrument  to  the 
task, — what  suppose  you  it  did  ?  It  gave 
the  houses  as  they  stand  in  th^  sun,  with- 
out omitting  a  single  letter  on  a  single 
sign,  broken  panes  were  all  noticed,  the 
grisette's  cap  that  hnof  diying  in  the 
sun,  from  the  window-sill  of  th^  eighth 
■torv,  was  careftilly  represented^  yon 
might  have  distinguished  the  varieties  of 
flowers  which  were  warming  themselves 
in  the  old  maid's  windows,  every  blister 
raised  by  the  cannon  balls  of  the  last,  or 
ih»  before  the  last,  or  the  before,  bdbre 
ih»  last  revolution,  was  down  as  they 
were  inventoried  by  the  ocf  quod  elamnum 
inry — nay,  even  the  pock-marks  of  the 
last  three  dozen  insurrections,  imeuies^ 
aUroupemenUj  echauffouHety  were  pic- 
tured by  the  faithful  instrument ;  but  then, 
the  grieette  who  was  tripping  along  the 
asphaltnm  sidewaUc,  was  deprived  of  her 
Ibet — think  of  a  grisette  without  her  feet ! 
— the  omnibus  horses  had  neither  feet 
nor  heads,  the  shoe-black  had  nothing  left 
but  his  box ;  and  legs,  a  pair  of  canine 
hind  legs,  stood  bolt  upright  before  a 
headlem.  armless  Italian  organ  grinder ; 
the  chifionier  had  sunk  into  a  huge  basket ; 
— in  a  word,  all  of  the  life  <^  the  Boule- 
vard had  fled,  and  nothing  remained  but 
what  was  inanimate  or  inactive.    If  the 

eotograph  fails^  what  may  a  gold  pen 
pe? 

I  sometimes  have  wondered,  smoe  the 
Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Fore^  Aifiurs 
has  been  pulled  down,  if  the  Boulevard 
des  Oapudnes  will  undergo  any  change  in 
its  appearance.  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
been  as  formal  as  a  king's  speech.  It  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  diplomatic  corps 
who  represent  the  world  here;  and  of 
all  the  forei^  servants  of  France,  and  of 
all  the  English  men  and  women  who  can 
afford  to  live  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of 
the  Madeleine.  Diplomatists,  like  the 
Oereus,  are  brilliant  only  at  midnight; 
when  they  pace  the  Boulevard  they  have 
an  expression  of  "confldentia],"  and  the 
traditional  crow's  feet  about  their  eyes 
look  provokingl^  like  ciphers.  The  I^^ 
liih  move  their  uon  legs  and  steel  backs 


most  mechanically,  and  invariably  awaken 
appreh^ision  in  every  benevolent  breast, 
lest  one  false  step  or  irrcMrular  motion 
should  make  their  collar  mtal  to  their 


As  the  Boulevard  des  Gapudnes  smells 
of  red  wax,  red  tape,  and  red  books,  so 
your  nose  may  detect  the  character  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  by  the  odor  of  Jockey  Club^  As- 
pasia,  Lais,  yellow  kid  and  patent  leather 
which  predominates  here — ^the  rendezvous 
of  the  world.  If  you  have  jilted  a  Udy, 
don't  go  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Have  you  "undone  three  tailors" — 
don't  go  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Do  you  dread  the  '^  governor."  are  you 
afraid  of  six  feet  incarnate,  is  there  likeli- 
hood Didc  will  seek  a  loan  —  don't  go  to 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Evory  body 
may  be  found  there,  provided  their  ward- 
robe be  not  empty.  This  makes  a  dinner 
in  the  Caf(§  de  Paris  so  delightful :  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune  never  come  in  XDSup- 
portunely  to  disturb  one's  digestion;  one 
IS  assured  his  eye  shall  never,  between  his 
dessert  and  his  water,  glance  upon  a  warn- 
ing that  if  many  more  such  l^ls  are  paid, 
these  rags  shall  be  his  wardrobe — the  on- 
ly objection  to  the  Trois  Frdres.  Her 
livery  is  the  last  curse  of  poverty  whidi 
Frenchmen  take.  They  will  faU  from 
the  first  floor  to  the  earret  without  doing 
more  than  shrugging  both  their  sbonlders 
•nd  hummmg  de  Bcranger's  — 

On  «Bt  biaB  4ab  mim  grankr 
A  vingtana^ 

they  will  fall  from  the  Gaf^l  de  Paris  to  a 
Restaurants  Prix  ^(iie  without  more  ado 

than  muttering  a  rumbling  sacristi 

nam  de betwe^i   their   teeth,  but 

when  the  threads  begin  to  appear  in  the 
frock    coat,  and  holes  force  their  way 

through  the  pantaloons go  to  the 

Morgue! 

From  two  until  six  o'clock  all  that  Pa- 
ris contains  of  fashion  in  coat  and  panta- 
toons,  all  its  mercenary  beauty  off  the  Po- 
ioe  Registers,  the  whole  corj>s  de  baUei, 
the  supernumeraries  of  the  theatres,  Cella- 
rius'  feminine  regiment,  all  the  distin- 
ginshed  people  in  town  pace  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italieosj  in  search  of  an  appetite 
or  a  dinner.  It  is  the  microoosm  of  bril- 
liuit— of  gilded  Paris.  However  base 
may  be  the  metal,  here  it  is  gilded.  That 
purse  may  be  a9  empty  as  its  master's 
belly— 4he  back  is  broaddothed:  this 
body  may  contain  •  hospital  of  diseases, 
the  cheek  is  painted;  oorraption  is  con- 
cealed 1^  bromde  and  fine  linen.    And — 

Confbund  that  passengei^-he  must  be 
the  thirteenth — who  made  the  omnibus 
load  comply  and  set  the  driver  lashing 
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his  hones  into  such  a  psoe  I  oould  nol 
finish  oar  phrase  before  I  got  on  the  Boo- 
levard  Poissonni^re.  I  praj  you,  can  I 
talk  about  plated  Paris  here  where  all 
the  life  is  oemmercial  aetiTity  ?  where  the 
charming  grisettes  are  plying  all  day  long 
from  the  St  Denis  and  St  Martin  shops, 
to  the  more  fashionable  shops  in  the  low- 
er quarters  of  the  city,  bearing  tiny  par* 
eels  in  great  oil-doth  covered  boxes,  or 
messages,  sounding  in  francs  and  centimes, 
under  their  spruce  caps  trimmed  with  a 
profusion  of  bright  red  ribbons,  which  their 
glossy  and  weU-combed  hair  sets  off  to 
wonderful  advantage.  O  my!  what  teeth! 
and  what  lips !  The  Boulevard  is  a  long 
ways  out  of  their  way,  but  they  never 
think  so  until  they  pass  the  comer  of  the 
street  on  whose  s(|uajre  is  the  drygpods 
shop  where  Monsieur  Dodolphe  lives, 
(lucky  Monsieur  Dodolphe!)  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  whispered  into  Monsieur  Do- 
dolphe's  ear  the  hour  the  shop  doses  this 
night,  away  they  run  back  to  the  Boule- 
vard, the  animation  of  the  crowded  thor- 
onghfiure  distractt  them  so  much !    The 

grisette  fears  no  Bugaboo  but  Ennui! 
he  knows  there  is  no  ennui  on  the  Boul^ 
vard;  she  is  sure  to  find  ezcAement 
enough  even  if  the  carriage  way  is  stupid, 
and  the  picture-shops'  windows  filled  with 
the  same  prints,  for  an  old  graybeard 
(who  should  at  his  age  know  better)  will 
be  straining  his  gouty  legs  alter  her,  and 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  dirgoods  sho|>- 
men  will  be  making  love  to  her  as  hard  as 
ever  they  can.  The  Boulevard  to  her  is  a 
ball  less  the  music,  where  the  prose  suc- 
ceeds to  the  poetry  of  motion.  The  Bou- 
levards, Poissonnidre,  St  Denis,  and  St 
Martin,  give  us  a  touch  of  high  life  below 
stairs,  with  thdr  coquetting  grisettes  and 
dandy  drygoods  di^xnen,  who,  here,  M 
every  where  else,  thanks  to  their  privi- 
lege of  procuring  toilettes  at  cost,  dresa 
in  the  latest  styles  and  might  pass  for 
dandies,  if  the  violent  brilliancy  <tf  their 
costume  did  not  betray  thdr  ignorant 
taste. 

Heavens !  what  a  diflfercnoe  does  turn* 
ing  this  comer  make !  The  Boulevard  du 
Temple!  the  Boulevard  de  Crime,  as  it 
was  called,  needs  neither  of  its  names  to 
suggest  sinister  images  to  the  knaginar 
tion.  We  are  on  the  crater  of  the  revo- 
lutiomuy  volcano,  whk^  though  some- 
times silent,  is  never  extinguished.  A 
coat  or  a  hat  is  scarcely  ever  seen  here. 
Blouses  and  caps  are  the  majority.  Enor- 
mous beards,  concealing  all  the  face  but 
the  eves,  are  universal.  It  is  so  &r  from 
the  Boulevard  Poissonnidre,  here,  gayety 
died  from  fatigue  before  H  reached  the 


Boulevard  du  Temple.  The  women  look 
slattern,  their  pale  eyes  attest  their  povei^ 
ty.  The  Kingdom  of  Rags  commences. 
Discontent  oppresses  the  air.  It  is  the 
Boulevard  of  the  working  classes,  opposed 
to  ejerr  government,  hating  every  institu- 
tkm,  without  hope  in  this,  or  the  next 
world.  Yet  even  this  sinister  appearance 
of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  is  fiist  weai^ 
ing  away,  and  surrounded  by  the  brilliant 
new  houses  which  line  both  sides  of  the 
broad  highway,  and  floating^  with  the 
thronged  current  which  fills  the  carriage 
way,  even  though  we  are  on  the  Boulevard 
de  Grime,  you  cannot  say  Paris  is  empty 
— ^Paris  is  dull ! 

Paris  empty!  Paris  dull  I  while  the 
great  comet  has  been  blazing  over  our 
heads  without  so  much  as  saying  '*By 
your  leave"  to  M.  Arago  or  to  M.  Lever^ 
rier,  who  have  taken  their  revenge  by 
telling  us  that  comete  after  all  are  very 
harmless  things,  mere  Snug  the  Joiners. 
It  is  one  of  tho  many  titles  of  the  great 
NewUm  to  hnmortality  to  have  first  ex- 
hibited their  nature.  He  was  engaged 
with  his  sublime  researches  when  the 
comet  of  1680  astonished  the  world.  Ee 
studied  it  with  his  own  "  industry  and  pa- 
tient thou^t,"  *  and  showed  that  it  was 
but  a  star,  obeying  the  laws  he  had  just 
deduced :  he  traced  ite  orbitj  and  showed 
that  it  described  an  ellipsis  around  the 
sun,  which  was  confounded  with  a  para- 
hda  in  that  portion  of  the  curve  which 
was  open  to  observation.  Nearly  all  com- 
ete are  composed  of  three  parte :  a  tail,  a 
chevdure  (the  nebulous  ^>pearanoe 
around  the  bead),  and  a  head.  Some  of 
them  have  straight  tails,  others,  curved ; 
others  again,  have  fan  tails.  Their  vol- 
ume is  equally  varied:  that  of  1618  had 
a  tail  some  seventy  or  ninety  degrees 
long.  That  of  1680  had  a  tail  which 
measured  one  hundred  and  four  degrees. 
Two  charaoteristkas  especially  distinguish 
comete  from  planeto :  their  extreme  tenu- 
ity, and  their  orbite.  Their  tenuity  is  so 
great  that  no  terrestrial  substance  can 
give  us  even  a  remote  klea  of  it;  the 
lightest  smok€L  the  thinnest  haze  seen  in 
an  autumnal  dinr,  are  incomparably  den- 
ser than  the^ ;  for  they  (the  smoke  and 
haze)  diminish  to  some  degree  the  beams 
of  light  which  pass  through  them,  and  a 
few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand  yards  of 
them,  make  an  almost  opaque  medium. 
But  the  comets,  whose  enormous  volume 
is  much  more  comparable  in  size  to  the 
ran  than  to  any  planet,  allow  the  beams 
of  light  to  traverse  them  without  a  sensi- 
ble dimhaution:  the  smallest  stars  are 
seen  through  comets,  whose  density  is 
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Reckoned  by  thousands  of  leagues.  Were 
cometB  formed  of  a  Terj  transparent  gas, 
like  the  ahr  which  surrounds  this,  our 
globe,  this  would  to  some  degree  explain 
the  little  obstacle  they  present  to  the 
transmission  of  luminous  rays ;  but  then 
we  must  ascribe  to  them  some  poMrer  of 
refraction,  as  the  air  and  all  atmospheres 
formed  of  gas  and  of  Tapor  have.    There 
is  no  question,  howeTer,  that  comets  do 
not  in  the  least  refhu^  the  beams  of  light 
which  traverse  them,  not  even  in  the 
densest  part  of  them — thev  head.    Thus 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  form  even  con- 
jectures upon  the  matter  of  these  singular 
stars,  which  are  neither  solid,  nor  liquid, 
nor  gaseous.    It  results  from  this  tenuity 
of  comets  that  they  can  ezerdse  no  sensi- 
ble perturbation  upon  the  celestial  bodies 
they   approach:    that   of    1770   passed 
through  the  midst  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
without  causing  the  least  perturbation  in 
their  motion ;  and  that  their  contact  with 
the  earth  (which  has  excited  so  many 
foars)  is,  in  reality,  not  at  all  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  the  least  spider's  web  would  oppose 
more  obstacle  to  a  heayy  cannon-ball,  fly- 
ing with  all  the  velocity  gun-cotton  could 
impress  on  it.    Their  orbits  differ  from 
those  of  planets.    Planets  all  rotate  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  plane  of  their  orbit 
is  somewhat  inclined  upon  the  ecliptic; 
oometa  rotate  as  well  one  way  as  another, 
and  the  plane  of  their  orbit  offers  every 
degree  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic ;  the 
planets  describe  almost    perfect  circles 
around  the  sun;  comets  describe  ytvtj 
large  eUipees,  and  from  this  diversity  be- 
tween them  arises  diflferences  which  are 
still  greater  than  those  just  mentioned. 
In  every  oonic  section  (the  name  given  to 
all  curves  obtained  by  any  sectbn  soever 
of  a  cone)  there  are  two  foci ;  in  a  circle 
they  are,  so  to  say,  confounded  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  as  the  figure  loses  its  similarity  to 
a  drde  and  resembles  an  ellipsis,  each  is 
removed  from  the  other  in  the  direction  of 
its  greatest  diameter  and  iq^proximates  to 
its  extremities.    The  sun  which  always 
occupies  one  of  the  fod  of  the  orbit  describ- 
ed by  celestial  bodies,  would  consequent- 
ly be  placed  in  its  centre,  if  it  is  circular, 
and  nearer  one  of  its  extremities,  if  it  is 
elliptical ;  thus,  Uie  planets  are  nearly  al- 
ways at  an  equal  distance  frt>m  the  sun ; 
most  of  the  comets,  on  the  contrary,  great- 
ly vary  in  their  distance  to  it,  being  some- 
times very  near,  and  at  others,  very  far 
distant  from  the  sun.    There  are  some 
comets,  which,  during  a  period  of  their 
revolution,  pass  between  it  and  Mercury, 
almost  grazing  the  sun's    surface,  and 
which,  before  their  revolution  is  aocom- 
pUshed,  traverse  regions  infinitely  beyond 
the  froaen  (nrbits  ^  Uerschel  and  of  Nep- 


tune. Hence  it  is,  the  planets  are  nearly 
always  visible  to  us,  and  have  nearly  aV- 
ways  the  same  brilliancy,  and  the  same 
temperature ;  the  same  volume,  the  same 
form,  and  the  same  velocity.  Comets  are 
visible  only  when  they  are  near  the  sun. 
As  they  recede  from  it,  they  cease  to  be 
visible,  even  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes. They  are  rarely  visible  when 
they  have  receded  a  greater  distance  than 
the  planet  Jupiter,  from  the  sun,  and 
every  one  knows  the  planets  are  distinct- 
ly visible  at  that  distance.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  temperatures  are,  as  above 
remarked,  singularly  great  According  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  the  comet 
of  1680  must  have  experienced,  in  its 
perihelion,  a  temperature  twenty-eight 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth  in  midsummer,  and  must  have 
been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red- 
hot  iron. 

It  is  at  their  perihelion  that  comets 
spread  and  become  deformed,  and  develope 
those  enormous  tails  which  formerly 
"  made  mad  the  guilty,  and  appalled  the 
free."  Whether  their  tails  are  a  torrent 
of  vapors,  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  extolled  by  the  dashing  of  the  lu- 
minous modicules  emitted  by  it,  or  an  ef- 
fect of  caloric,  or  an  effect  of  attraction 
like  the  tides,  is  yet  undetermined.  Near 
the  sun,  comets  have  a  prodigious  velod- 
ty;  when  far  from  it,  their  motion  de- 
creases, and  there  is  little  question  but 
that  some  are  almost  motionless  at  their 
aphelion,  and  consequently,  will  not  revis- 
it us  before  millions  of  years.  As  planets 
describe  drcular  orbits,  whid)  are  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  they  exerdso 
on  each  other  slight  attraction,  and  which, 
besides,  is  partly  compensated.  But  comets, 
whose  ellipses  are  prolonged  and  inclined 
in  every  direction,  and  traversing  the  so- 
lar system  at,  so  to  say,  hap-hazard.  are 
continually  exposed  to  perturbations  from 
some  large  planet,  whidi,  changing  their 
elliptical  orbit  into  a  parabi^a,  or  hyperbo- 
la, diverts  them  from  us  for  ever;  and 
converts  them  into  satellites  of  some  sun 
of  another  solar  system.  The  comet  of 
1770,  which  had  never  been  before  ob- 
served, and  whidi,  according  to  Lexdl, 
would  reappear  v^zrj  five  and  a  half 
years,  has  never  since  been  seen.  There  ii 
no  doubt  that  the  attraction  of  Jupiter 
and  of  Saturn,  between  which  was  its  aphe- 
Uon^  influenced  it  so  as  to  turn  it  towards, 
and  make  it  visible  by  us ;  and,  that  these 
planets  nine  years  afterwards,  again  per- 
turbed it  by  contrary  action,  and  made  it 
either  invisible  to  us,  or  so  changed  as  to 
be  no  longer  recognised. 

Some  comets  are  periodical,  and  other? 
are  not  so.    The  first  really  revolve  around 
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the  son,  and  describe  lengthened  ellipses; 
the  others  merely  incline  towards  the  sun 
while  describing  parabolas  or  hyperbolas ; 
the  first  really  belong  to  our  solar  system ; 
the  latter  only  traverse  it  The  best 
known  periodical  comets  are  Halley's, 
£ncke's,  Biela's,  Faye's ;  the  period  of  the 
first  is  76  yearE^  of  the  second  three  years 
and  four  months,  and  of  the  third  six 
years  and  nine  months.  Biela's  comet,  on 
its  return  in  1840,  presented  a  very  smgu- 
lar  phenomenon:  it  had  doubled  itself 
during  its  absence,  and  when  it  reappeared 
astronomers  saw  two  comets  exactly  alike, 
each  near  the  other,  and  yet  apparently 
without  any  communication.  One  gradu- 
ally diminished,  while  the  other  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  if  the  matter  of 
the  first  was  absorbed  by  the  second.  The 
perturbations  of  Encke's,  comet  gave  us 
the  mass  of  Mercury,  the  perturbations 
of  Faye's  comet  will  doubtless  give  us  the 
mass  of  Mai-s.  Surely,  while  such  inter- 
estmg  dissertations  as  this  are  laid  before 
us,  no  one  can,  with  justice,  exclaim  Paris 
is  empty,  Paris  is  dull ! 

With  still  less  justice  may  this  reproach 
be  urged  by  the  fortunate  few  who  have 
read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Boe- 
derer,  printed  for  private  circulation  by 
his  children.  The  history  of  Roederer  is 
too  intimately  linked  with  the  later  events 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  for  it  to  be 
necessary  to  sketch  his  life,  which  ended 
in  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  ftom 
sheer  old  age.  I  omit  all  the  other  inter- 
esting notes  and  sketches  which  fill  his 
memoirs,  to  reach  his  sketches  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  character  I  have  long  studied 
with  the  diligence  so  gifted  a  civil  and 
military  genius  deserves:  no  new  details 
of  that  extraordinary  man  can  be  read 
without  deep  interest.  Roederer  was  a 
favorite  of  Napoleon;  he  returned  the 
Emperor's  &vor  with  vehement  attach- 
ment.   I  quote : 

"A  commission  was  formed  for  the 
composition  of  a  criminal  code,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  composition  of  a  commercial 
code.  The  civil  code  presented  by  citizens 
Bigot  de  Preameneu,  Male  vile,  Tronchet 
and  Portalis,  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation and  to  the  appellate  tribunals ;  all 
their  observations  were  discussed  in  the 
legislative  section,  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  charged  with  the  framing 
of  it.  It  was  there  the  First  Consul 
showed  to  us  all  that  power  of  attention 
and  that  sagacity  of  analysis  which  he  can 
give  for  twenty  consecutive  hours  upon 
the  same  subject,  if  its  complication  re- 
quires it,  or  upon  difierent  subjects  without 
mixing  any  one  of  them,  without  being  in 
any  the  least  degree  distracted  from  the 
object  with  which  he  is  for  the  moment 


engrossed,  by  the  recollection  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  just  ended,  or  ti^e  pre- 
occupation of  that  which  is  about  to  com- 
mence. It  was  in  this  discussion  of  the 
civil  code  that  Bonaparte  astonished  by 
the  power,  the  logic,  and  the  activity  of 
thought  and  the  profound  science  of  Tron- 
chet, an  octogenarian  jurist,  astonished  the 
latter  still  more  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
analysis,  by  the  sentiment  of  justice  which 
made  him  seek  the  rule  .applicable  to  every 
particular  case ;  by  that  respect  for  public 
utility  and  morality,  which  made  him  ob- 
serve all  the  consequences  of  a  principle 
in  legislation ;  by  that  wisdom  which,  af- 
ter examining  things  himself  excited  in 
him  the  desire  of  lapwing  the  opinion  of 
men  whose  judgment  carried  authority 
with  it,  examples  of  weight,  present  legis- 
lation, ancient  legislation,  Prussian  legis- 
lation, Roman  legislation,  and  the  causes 
and  effects  of  all  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
discussion  the  Council  of  State  felt  divided 
between  the  respect  due  to  this  venerable 
jurist,  not  one  of  whose  faculties  was  di- 
minished and  none  of  whose  knowledge 
was  obliterated,  and  the  admiration  due 
to  that  young  legislator,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  affronted  the  most 
difficult  points  in  legislation ;  and  was  as- 
siduous at  every  sitting ;  kept  them  toge- 
ther five  or  six  consecutive  hours ;  speak- 
ing before  and  afterwards  about  the  subjects 
bdbre  them;  always  returning  to  two 
questions:  Is  this  just  7  Is  this  "useful  7 
examining  each  question  in  itself  in  these 
two  regards,  after  having  divided  it  by 
the  exactest  and  the  most  delicate  analy- 
sis ;  then  interrogating  the  great  authori- 
ties, time,  experience,  requiring  information 
touching  former  legislation^  the  laws  of 

Louis  XIY.,  and  of  Fredenck  the  Great 

****** 

"  The  First  Consul  wants  only  ministers 
who  understand  him,  never  ministers  who 
supply  him.  There  is  no  man  of  any 
merit  who  does  not  prefer  the  post  which 
employs  him  under  Bonaparte's  eyes  to 
rank  which  removes  him  from  Napoleon, 
and  who,  as  the  reward  of  a  long  and 
painful  labor,  would  not  feel  better  recom- 
pensed by  a  new  task  than  by  the  most 
honorable  leisure.  (January,  1801.)  The 
proverb  says,  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre,  and  I  believe  it,  for 
great  heros  have  not  always  great  heads. 
But  Bonaparte  was  an  exception  to  the 
proverb.  The  nearer  one  was  to  him,  the 
greater  was  the  respect  felt.  One  always 
found  Napoleon  greater  than  one's  self  when 
he  spoke,  and  when  he  thought,  and  when 
he  acted.  An  evidence  of  his  ascendency 
is  the  reserve  and  the  respect  shown  to 
him,  in  all  their  relations,  by  the  men 
who  lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarit/- 
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with  lum — ^hifl  comptaioiis  in  ftrms,  his 
first  lieutenants ;  and  this  respect  is  not 
constrained,  is  not  natural.  If  he  speaks, 
they  listen  to  him,  because  he  talks  like 
an  educated  man,  like  a  superior  man ;  if 
he  is  silent,  his  Yery  silence  is  respected. 
No  one  dared  to  interrupt  indiscreetly  his 
silence,  not  that  they  were  afraid. of  an 
instant  of  ill-humor,  but  simply  because 
they  felt  there  existed  between  himself 
and  them  a  great  thought  which  occupied 
him,  and  forbade  any  familiar  approach  to 
him.  Eyexy  one  saw-  under  his  gorem- 
ment  a  yery  extraordinary  thing  among 
the  persons  who  worked  with  him :  medi- 
ocrity felt  itself  talented ;  talents  belieyed 
themselyes  fallen  into  mediocrity — ^he  so 
much  enlightened  the  former  and  aston- 
ished the  latter.  Men  hitherto  deemed 
incapable  of  any  thing,  became  useful; 
men  hitherto  distinguished  found  them- 
seWes  suddenly  confounded ;  men  hither- 
to regarded  as  pillars  of  state  found  them- 
selyes useless ;  and  all  minds  ambitious 
of  elory  were  forced  to  content  themselyes 
with  a  reflection  of  his  glory.  The  Ooun* 
dl  of  State  neyer  sepuri^  without  being 
more  instructed,  if  not  by  what  he  taugh^ 
at  least  by  what  he  forced  them  to  study 
profoundly.  The  members  <^  the  Senate 
of  the  Corps  LegislaUC  and  of  the  Tri* 
bunal  neyer  yisitod  him  without  feeling 
themselyes  rewarded  by  his  useful  instruc- 
tions. They  found  at  uiese  yisits,  instead 
of  the  pride  so  common  to  power,  that 
curiosity,  which  the  loye  of  the  publio 
good,  and  the  req>eet  for  the  national 
opinion  inyariably  excites.  He  not  only 
reoeiyed  eyery  reflection  they  wished  to 
present  to  him.  but  he  often  proyoked  the 
expression  of  their  opinion.    He  discussed 


the  opimons  opposed  to  his,  and  discussed 
his  own:  these  oonyersations  werereaJly 
Councils  of  State.  He  could  not  see  a 
public  man  before  him  without  becoming 
a  statesman :  he  regarded  eyery  thing  as 
a  Council  of  State.  What  characterizes 
Bonaparte's  mind  is  the  power  and  the 
constancy  of  his  attention.  He  can  pass 
eighteen  consecutire  hours  at  work,  at 
the  same,  or  at  difierent  works.  I  haye 
neyer  seen  his  mind  wearied.  I  haye 
neyer  seen  his  mind  without  elastictty, 
eyen  when  his  body  was  fatigued — eyen 
when  engaged  in  the  most  yiolent  exercise 
-~eyen  when  in  angi^  passion.  I  haye 
neyer  seen  his  attention  distracted  from 
one  subject  by  another,  nor  wandering 
from  that  he  is  discussing  to  think  of  thai 
he  has  just  discussed  or  that  he  is  about 
to  engage  in.  The  good  or  bad  nefrs  from 
£g3rpt  neyer  diyeited  his  mind  from  the 
Code  Ciyil,  nor  the  Code  Ciyil  from  the 
combinations  required  to  insure  the  safety 
of  iWpt  No  man  was  eyermore  ab- 
sorbs \3ff  what  he  was  doing,  nor  <fistri- 
buted  better  his  time  between  the  thingn 
he  had  to  do ;  no  mind  was  erer  mere 
inflexible  in  its  relbsal  to  allow  inoppor- 
tune thoughts  to  occupy  it,  nor  more  ar- 
dent and  more  agile  in  pursuit  of  thoughts^ 
more  skilful  in  retaining  them  when  the 
proper  time  for  them  came.'' 

What  thoi^h  we  haye  no  new  frishion 
this  month,  which  serrilely  follows  its 

Sredecessor,  surely  with  sudi  interesting 
etails  about  the  Great  Captain  as  theses 
Paris  is  not  dull,  Pans  is  not  empty.  No ! 
no!  no!  when  Athens  sends  ns  three 
translations  of  Undo  Tom's  Cabin  to 
astonish  our  eyesino  one  can  call- 
Paris  empty !  Paris  dull ! 


SONG. 

WAIL  through  the  bosom  of  the  night| 
Storm- wind  how  strong  thou  art! 
Thou  canst  not  change  the  inward  sky. 
The  summer  of  my  heart. 

Shed  thr  eold  tears,  oh  wint^  rain ! 

Sob  through  the  twilight  dim — 
I  only  feel  the  sunshine's  glow, 

Is  ripening  fruit  for  him. 

Bend  your  iHtywn  branches,  leafless  trees  I 

Beneath  the  wintry  sky ; 
I  know  for  me  the  haryest  time— 

The  vintage  hour  is  nigh. 

The  grapes  are  glowing  on  the  yine, 
For  Ix>ye'8  own  hand  to  take— 

But,  he  must  press  them  with  his  lipa 
The  wine  of  life  to  make  I 
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VrO  one  goes  to  Hanover  if  he  can  help 
1^  it,  nfx  stays  there  if  ho  can  get 
away,''  growled  rather  than  spoke  my 
neighbor  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  in  answer 
to  a  question  about  the  aitraotions  of  that 
roval  dty.  "  Is  there  nothing  to  be  seen," 
asked  I ;  "  Absolutely  nothing:,"  was  the 
reply.  My  neighbor  opposite  was  a 
square,  beetle-browed,  heayily  bearded 
German,  who  had  been  enveloped  the  whole 
Journey  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  oease- 
lessly  issuing  from  an  inexhaustible  pipe. 
His  words  coming  through  a  thidc  mous* 
tache  were  muttered  rather  than  spoken, 
and  had  that  depth  of  sound  which  seemea 
to  threaten  a  storm  in  the  d^tance.  There 
was  a  downright  air  about  him  which 

rits  a  seal  upon  the  general  talk  at  once, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  then — nor 
altogether  without  alarm,  when  the  timid- 
loolmig  little  Frenchman,  by  my  side, 
piped  in  with  a  "  Pardon,  Monmeur,  il  y 
a  lea  ecuriea  royalea  " — "  the  most  ctuurm- 
ing  white  and  black  horses  in  the  world  to 
be  seen  in  Hanover." 

The  heavy  German  swelled  up  and 
puffed  from  the  very  depths  of  his  ponder- 
ous chest,  flashing  the  fire  of  his  pipe,  and 
rolling  out  a  nimbus  of  tobacco  smoke, 
which  evidently  threatened  a  terrible  out- 

Eouring  from  which  there  was  but  little 
ope  of  escape  for  the  polite  Frenchman. 
Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  a  dr^ging 
of  the  train,  sending  a  thrill  through  the 
legs,  a  stoppage,  a  quick  bustle,  and  an 
apparition  at  the  door  of  the  railroad  car, 
made  up  of  beard,  gilt,  and  a  long  sword, 
from  which  issued,  in  the  purest  German 
guttural,  *'  Hanover,"  gave  the  Uttie 
Frenchman  a  chance  of  escape,  of  which 
he  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself. 

I  was  in  Hanover  then,  and  not  at  all 
displeased  at  the  idea  that  I  was  in  a  city 
where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
There  is  not  a  traveller  all  the  world  over 
who  will  not  confess  himself  bored  to 
death  with  the  inevitable  sight-seeing, 
gomg,  going,  always  going,  to  which  he 
submits  with  a  sense  of  nite,  as  irresist- 
ible as  that  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  No 
one  enjoys  it,  but  he  takes  it  as  he  does 
physic,  believing  that  it  will  do  him  good 
somehow  or  other. 

A  German  supper  begins  with  soup 
(served,  by  the  bye,  in  teancups  like  dilute 
bohea  at  home),  goes  through  an  endless 
succession  of  dishes,  and  ends  with  an 
indigestion.  I  sat  down  to  one  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  at  Hanover,  and  found  I  had 
undertaken  quite  enough  for  the  first 
eveni^,  preceded  as  it  was  by  a  surfeit 


of  the  honors  I  received  on  the  very  unu- 
sual occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  guest  I 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  hotel  when 
Mynheer,  the  landlord,  rushed  out  all 
bows  and  smiles ;  Mynheer,  the  landlord's 
partner,  ditto;  the  head  waiter,  waving 
his  napkin  in  honor,  and  ditto ;  the  under- 
vraiters,  ditto^  ditto.  The  portier,  ns 
gnmd  as  Murat  himself  made  a  salaam 
which  he  must  have  practised  at  the  court 
of  an  oriental  potentate,  and  opened  th« 
door  of  my  coach,  as  if  he  expected  the 
Grand  Turk  himself  to  step  out.  Myn- 
heer, the  landlord,  embraced  one  of  my 
arms  with  the  vrarmth  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion; Mynheer,  the  landlord's  partner, 
attached  himself  tenderly  to  the  other, 
and  I  fully  believe  to  this  day  (Mem. — 
My  English  leather  segar  box,  crammed 
with  the  best  Havaaas,  was  missed  from 
that  date,  and  never  recovered)  that  the 
head  vraiter  and  his  subs  were  delicately 
handling  and  lifting  the  tails  of  my  old 
travellii^  coat,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
gorgeous  train  of  a  princess. 

I  was  thus  inducted  into  the  honors  of 
being  a  guest  of  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Han- 
over, and  fiurly  overcome  by  the  sudden 
accession  to  my  importance  and  dignity. 
I  should  not  have  been  much  surprised  if 
they  had  brought  me  a  crown  and  en- 
throned me  at  once  King  of  Hanover,  but 
true  to  my  plebeian  instincts,  I  only  cadled 
for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  No  one 
answered.  "'Slaves!  subjects!  villains! 
where  are  ye  ?  "  I  looked  around,  there 
vras  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  gloomy 
waste  of  the  dining-room,  with  its  cold 
painted  floor,  its  long,  unspread  table, 
holding  some  truculent  looking  knives, 
and  a  dreary  half-dozen  blue  German 
drinking  glasses,  glistening  in  the  dim 
l^ht  of  a  solitary  candle,  while  the  white 
ghost  of  an  immense  earthenware  stove, 
stared  at  me  from  one  corner.  I  made 
my  way  to  the  window,  and  a  glance  io 
the  street  revealed  to  me  the  true  condi- 
tion of  things  at  once.  There  was  My  nheer, 
and  Mynheer's  partner,  the  head  waiter 
and  subs,  and  the  grand  portier,  traitors 
all !  doing  the  honors  alroidy  to  my  suc- 
cessor, another  traveller,  for  whom  there 
was  the  same  scraping  and  bowing,  the 
same  genuflexions  and  waving  of  napkins, 
and  the  same  vrelooming  and  honoring 
as  had  been  my  ^ory  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

I  reserved  at  onoe  to  fidl  back  mto  my 
proper  position  as  a  modest  traveller,  and, 
as  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  to  get 
the  worth  of  my  money  and  no  more. 
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By  dint  of  a  little  poHtive  Anglo-Saxon, 
emphatically  uttered,  the  sound  of  which 
seemed  to  make  a  very  forcible  impres- 
sion upon  all,  from  the  landlord  and  head 
waiter  down,  although  they  did  not  un- 
derstand much  of  it,  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting quite  a  substantial  supper,  which  was 
a  very  satisfactory  compensation  for  the 
empty  honors  of  the  temporary  sover* 
eignty. 

I  had  been  some  time  discussing  my 
supper,  but  had  hardly  got  into  the  heart 
of  it,  for  an  hour  more  or  less  is  nothing 
in  the  course  of  a  Qerman  repast,  when 
my  friend  Jenkins,  of  New- York,  walked 
in.  He  was  in  his  usual  travelling  cos- 
tume, as  fine  as  a  fiddle,  with  silken  vest, 
a  dress  coat  of  the  last  fashion,  immacu- 
late white  kid  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  French 
varnished  boots.  He  always  dressed  in 
his  best  when  he  travelled,  he  said,  *^  that 
the  foreign  canaille  might  know  who's 
who."  We  had  been  travelling  compan- 
ions together,  but  had,  on  starting  for 
Hanover,  parted  on  the  question  of  riding 
in  the  first  or  second  class  cars.  As  he 
approached  with  his  usual  lordly  air,  I 
said,  '*  How  is  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
York  to-night  ?  " 

"  What  in  the  devil  do  you  meant "  he 
exclaimed,  biting  his  lip  defiantly. 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  "  they  say  in  Ger- 
many that  only  princes  or  fools  ride  in 
the  first  class  railcars.  and  you  certainly 
don't  care  to  be  classed  among  the  lat- 
ter." 

^'  Damn  the  difference,  put  me  down  a 
fool  at  once,"  replied  my  republican  friend, 
sitting  down  to  my  champagne  with  me, 
and  drowning  in  a  full  glass  all  reoolloo- 
tion  of  past  folly.  Jenkins  was  a  wiser 
man  from  that  moment,  and  will  never 
ride  in  a  first  class  German  car,  which 
costs  double,  and  Ls  no  better  than  a  se- 
oond,  or  I  am  mistaken. 

The  length  of  a  German  supper,  and 
the  shortness  of  a  German  bed,  are  not 
very  favorable  to  a  comfortable  night's 
repose.  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  the 
first  glance  of  my  bed,  which  arose  like  a 
mountain  before  my  astonished  eyes. 
How  the  deuce  do  they  sleep  here  in  Ger- 
many ?  thought  I.  Is  it  up  and  down 
hill.  I  began  to  survey  and  examine  the 
topography,  the  length  and  breadth,  the 
acclivities  and  declivities ;  when  I  fortu- 
nately discovered  that  the  mountain  of 
my  bed  was  only  a  bloated  coverlet  df 
eider-down,  and  might  be  levelled  with 
very  little  management  to  the  smallest 
possible  mole-hill.  As  for  the  brevity  of 
the  bed,  a  little  extra  flexibility  in  the 
neck  and  the  lower  limbs,  might  accom- 
modate my  six  feet  to  that. 

I  got  on  gloriously  enough  at  first  awl 


fell  asleep  at  onoe.  Full  with  the  honors 
I  had  been  met  with  on  my  arrival,  the 
German  supper,  the  champagne,  and  the 
dignified  demeanor  of  his  grace  of  New- 
York,  my  friend  Jenkins,  I  soon  found 
myself  as  high  as  the  highest  dreams 
could  elevate  one.  I  was  a  royal  Geoi^ 
reviewing  my  troops — a  whole  army  of 
tall  Hanoveriansw  who  were  welcoming 
me  with  loud  acclaim,  and  huzzaing  wild 
with  joy,  while  I  rcMie  along  the  lines. 
But  of  a  sudden,  my  horse  took  fright, 
bounded  high  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
fell  over  upon  me  with  all  his  weight  (he 
was  a  large  heavy  horse,  of  the  Flemish 
breed),  and  there  I  lay.  smothering  and 
unable  to  utter  a  cry.  my  tall  Hanove- 
rians, the  traitors,  would  not  stir  a  foot  to 
my  aid ;  while  I  could  already  hear  the 
loud  cries  of  vive  le  rot  welcoming  my 
successor.  It  seemed  an  eternity  of  ag»- 
ny,  when  I  awoke,  and  staring  aghast 
upon  the  mass  into  which  the  moon's 
light  shining  through  my  window  seemed 
to  magnify  my  bed-covering,  I  was  par- 
alyzed for  a  moment  and  was  only  re- 
lieveid  by  a  sudden  paroxysm,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  kidced  off  tne  eidcs^ 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  de- 
termined for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  take 
the  chances  of  rheumatism,  in  preference 
to  those  of  night-mare,  and  slept  tolerably 
well  until  morning,  with  the  exception  of 
some  strange  Procrustes-like  sensations 
of  stretching^  and  shortening  of  my 
body,  which  I  attribute  to  the  bed,  which, 
upon  my  honor,  I  do  not  believe  was 
muchlarger  than  a  good-sized  bread- 
basket. 

I  lay  half  dozing,  far  into  the  mom* 
ing,  when  a  modest  rap,  with  a  timid 
knuckle,  summoned  me  to  the  door,  where 
my  black  beard  and  moustache,  the  full 
growth  of  a  continental  tour,  suddenly 
popped  into  the  pale  fkoe  of  a  tall,  lank, 
ghost  of  a  man,  startled  him  almost  out 
of  his  loose  suit  of  dingy  black,  and  seem- 
ed to  scare  the  last  breath  out  of  his 
body ;  for  all  he  could  do,  without  say- 
ing a  word  was  to  brandish  timidly  Ub 
razor  and  snaving  brush,  implying  that  he 
solicited  the  honor  of  doing  my  morning's 
shaving.  He  was  a  miserable  peripatetic 
barber,  the  last  trade  I  should  thizdc  that 
would  pay  in  a  land  where  I  had  not 
seen  the  face  of  a  living  man  since  I  had 
been  in  it  Every  man  in  Germany  is 
as  hairy  as  the  Grand  -Turk,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  the  barber  was  the  last  of 
his  race,  or  the  walking  ghost  of  some  de- 
parted Figaro.  The  sight  of  me  dispelled 
the  apparition  at  once. 

'^How  did  you  sleep?"  said  I  to  my 
friend  Jenkins,  as  I  stopped  at  his  door, 
on  my  way  down,  in  search  of  my  momr 
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lug's  coffee.  ^Horiiblj!  these  mfemal 
Crerman  beds  are  worse  than  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  I  dreamt  I  was  beheaded, 
and  on  waking,  found  mj  neck  astride  or 
the  headboard."  I  was  about  reminding 
him  that  beheading  was  no  unusual  fate 
for  a  prince,  but  I  forbore :  seeing  that 
there  was  a  very  perceptible  twist  to  his 
head,  which,  by  no  means  improved  his 
appearance,  and  showed  that  he  had  al- 
ready had  his  share  of  martyrdom. 

A  slattern  German  wench  resting  upon 
her  broom,  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long 
bare  corridor,  with  its  range  of  white  doors 
opening  into  blank  unoccupied  rooms; 
the  wide  polished  staircase  echoing  every 
step,  and  reflecting  my  figure  in  a  long, 
lank,  black  shadow ;  the  dignified  jxyr- 
tier,  in  the  lonely  grandeur  of  his  gilt  liv- 
ery, smoking  his  pipe,  and  contemplating 
the  long  range  of  rusty  keys  which  hung 
up  in  his  kennel,  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel ; 
and  a  solitary  waiter  at  the  door  of  the 
vacant  Gaf&,  drawing  an  ugly  knife 
tlurough  and  through  the  folds  of  a  damp 
napkin,  gave  me,  as  I  descended  to  my 
breakfast,  a  chill,  and  a  sense  of  dismal 
lonesomeness  in  the  empty  Royal  Hotel 
of  Hanover,  to  which  its  royalty  did  not 
at  all  reconcile  me.  I  got  warmed,  how- 
ever, and  sufficiently  encouraged  by  my 
breakfiist,  which  was  good  and  substan- 
tial, as  all  eating  and  drinking  are  in  Ger- 
many, to  stroll  out  for  a  walk. 

The  hotel  stood  on  one  side  of  a  bare 
gravelly  square.  Opposite  there  was  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Railroad  station,  with 
a  range  of  German  droskies,  the  horses 
sleeping  with  their  heads  in  collapsed 
bags,  probably  dreaming  of  provender, 
and  their  lank  bodies  hangmg  in  their  har- 
ness and  barely  kept  upon  their  legs, 
while  the  coachmen  nodded  on  their  box- 
es. To  the  right  and  left  were  other 
Grand  Hotels— hotels  with  royal  titles 
and  great  pretensions,  but  as  blank  appa- 
rently as  empty  space.  Pepper-box  tur- 
rets, gothic  porticos,  fantastic  chimneys 
tall  stuccoed  fronts,  and  mimic  castellated 
walls,  gave  a  certain  sham  grandeur  to 
the  place,  which  was  as  absurd  as  it  was 
melancholy.  Nothing  could  be  more  si- 
lent and  desert-like :  a  solitary  man  turn- 
ing the  comer,  startled  me  like  a  ghost. 

Of  course,  all  the  world  knows  that 
Hanover  is  a  Residenz^  and  what  that 
magnificent  German  word  means ;  at  any 
rate,  Mynheer,  the  landlord  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  threw  up  his  hands  in  surprise 
when  I  expresTOd  my  ignorance,  and  I 
am  therefore  bound  to  suppose  that  my 
want  of  knowledge  was  very  astoundmg, 
and  quite  unexampled.  Hanover,  in  a 
word,  is  honored  as  the  Court  residence, 
and  therefore  denominated  the  Residenz- 


town.  The  poor  blind  king  lives  there, 
and  as  he  is  led  through  the  dismal  streets 
of  his  sham  capital,  with  a  courtier  at 
each  ear,  and  a  royal  groom  at  his  horse's 
head,  it  is  not  hard  to  persuade  him — for 
he  is  an  easy,  amiable  man — that  Hanover 
is  another  Rome,  and  he  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  a  palace,  a  court,  a  king, 
a  queen,  a  royal  uunily,  a  confederation, 
grand  dukes,  grand  chamberlains,  lords 
and  ladies  in  waiting,  generals  and  their 
stafl^  all  kinds  of  departments,  and  com- 
missariats, with  their  highnesses  the  con- 
trollers general,  and  their  lownesses 
the  secretaries,  and  orders  and  knights 
without  end  in  Hanover.  So  it  is  said ; 
but  I  no  more  believe  in  Hanover  than  I 
do  in  Sancho  Panza's  Government  of  Bara- 
traia.  It  is  true  that  the  king,  his  wife 
and  children,  and  a  suite  of  nfty  grana 
dukes,  princes,  chamberlains,  groom& 
flunkies,  &c.,  started  off,  the  day  before  I 
arrived,  on  a  visit  to  Kixig  Ernest's  cousin. 
Victoria,  in  England.  All  Hanover  had 
gone  to  London  then,  thought  I,  and  I 
could  not  but  think  it  a  good  move. 

Hanover  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town.  The  new  town  looked  like  an 
English  watering-place  out  of  season. 
There  were  long  stretches  of  wide  streets, 
the  Georgen,  the  Friederich.  and  Adolph 
Strasaen,  flanked  with  tall  stucco  houses^ 
phostly  residences,  cold,  white,  and  star- 
mg,  with  the  l^ht  glistening  aully  upon 
the  windows,  and  losing  itself  in  the 
darkness  of  the  interior.  There  were 
balconies  and  bow  windows,  with  not  a 
living  soul  to  be  seen  in  them,  wide 
portals,  and  grand  entrances^  and  lofty 
halls,  and  not  a  guest  nor  a  visitor  going 
in  or  coming  out.  Here  and  there  might 
be  seen,  perhaps,  a  timid  serving  wo- 
man, peeping  from  behind  a  half-closed 
curtain,  or  a  liveried  footman,  standing 
stiff  and  stark,  in  silent  consciousness  of 
his  dignity,  below  the  gilded  lamp  which 
swung  over  the  entrance  of  some  lofty 
mansion. 

There  was  the  enormous  theatre,  stand- 
ing solemn  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  waste  of  gravel,  with  strait  walks 
lined  with  cropped  Imden  trees,  and  a 
solitary  Hanoverian  soldier  pacing  his 
dull  round  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  steps 
which  ascended  in  monotonous  succession 
in  innumerable  pale,  cold  slabs  of  gray 
stone  to  the  dark  portico  of  the  great 
theatre.  As  I  approached  to  take  a  closer 
view  of  a  plaster  statue  of  Thespis  which 
surmounted  the  entrance^  and  seemed  on 
guard  there  stiff  and  straight^  like  his  fel- 
low sentinel  below,  I  could  see  through 
an  open  window  some  spangled  robes  and 
tmsel  theatrical  gewga?rs,  dingjr  tin 
crowna  and  gilt  coronets,  and   limpid 
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dostj'  ht&ken^  hanging  kKwelj  and  out 
of  use  upon  the  w«iL 

I  strolled  out  into  the  suburbs,  through 
tiie  Public  Walk;  I  passed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tall,  lank  Waterloo  column,  which  lifts 
a  statue  of  Glory  some  hundreds  of  feet  in 
the  air,  very  far  out  of  the  reach,  1  should 
say,  of  those  brave  Hanorerians  whose 
names  are  recorded  on  the  pedestal  below. 
I  counted  two  ancient  nurses  and  three 
chiyiren  in  the  Public  Walk,  the  only 
hopeful  prospect  I  could  make  out  for  the 
future  of  Hanover,  and  the  sole  securi^ 
aeainst  the  utter  dq)opulation  of  the  Re* 
mdenz,  in  the  next  generation. 

I  crossed  over  the  stone  bridge  under 
which  the  dirty  little  stream  of  L^ne  slow- 
ly trickles,  and  found  myself  m  the  country 
— a  wide  stretch  of  level  plain,  with  straight 
strips  of  cultivated  turnip  fields  and  pota- 
to patches,  extending  in  lon^  narrow  lines, 
without  fences  or  hedges,  giving  the  land* 
scape  the  look  of  a  striped  bed-tick.  The 
Harts  Mountains,  blue  and  dismal  in  the 
distance,  hemmed  in  the  plain  on  one 
side,  wlule  interminable  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes extended  to  tiie  horizon  on  every 
other.  Some  long  cranes  were  stalking 
about  the  moist,  low  ground,  undisturbed 
by  the  Qennaa  peasant  women,  who, 
crouched  upon  the  earth,  were  grubbing 
at  the  roots  of  the  potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  old  part  of  Hanover  is  like  all  the 
old  European  towns,  composed  of  tall 
gable-ended  houses,  nodding  in  neighborly 
proximity  to  each  other  across  the  narrow 
winding  streets.  You  have  hardly  entered 
one  street  when  you  suddenly  turn  the 
comer  into  another.  The  town  has  a 
Stadthaus  of  confused,  unintelligible  gotb- 
ic,  a  great  Dom  church  of  bivk,  l3ce  a 
huge  sepulchre,  with  solemn  crows  caw- 
ing about  the  steeple  above,  and  with 
dvnp  cavernous  bunal  vaults  beneath,  in 
whichi  was  told  Qeorge  the  Firstandhis 
mother,  the  iUectress  i£>phia,  were  buried, 
which  did  not,  someliow  or  other,  seem 
to  have  purified  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pboe,  for  a  cold  bfeath  of  moist^  putrid 
air  drove  me  awav  at  once. 

There  was  barmy  more  stir,  and  though 
more  peoplei  but  little  more  vitality  in  tbe 
old  than  in  tne  new  town.  There  were  some 
scattered  shops,  in  which  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce  seemed  to  be  painted  earthen- 
ware pipes  and  cheap  lithographs  of  the 
poor  blind  king  and  his  family.  There 
were  some  long^  narrow-bodied,  big- 
wheeled  carts,  out  of  which  some  ^jaunt 
horses,  that  had  been  turned  round  m  the 
shafts,  were  munching  a  scant  supply  of 
hay.  I  could  see  h^  and  there  an  old 
woman,  through  the  diminutive  diamond 
shaped  window  panes,  knitting,  as  the  v  had 
probably,  done  most  d  their  lives,  and  will 


oontinne  to  do  until  the  end  of  their  al- 
lotted threescore  and  ten.  The  men  were 
smoking  pipes  in  their  shops,  and  surly 
dogs  were  lying  across  their  thresholds. 
Some  wild  faces  crowding  at  the  windows 
of  a  rude  stone  building,  and  jeering  at 
me  with  their  tongues  through  the  barti 
as  I  turned  a  comer  of  the  principal 
street,  was  certainly  a  sign  of  life,  but  not 
the  most  cheering  in  the  world.  It  was 
either  a  Bedlam  or  prison-house,  and  I 
quickened  my  steps. 

The  solitariness  of  the  place  dung  to 
me  every  where,  like  a  dark  shadow.  In 
the  hotel,  in  the  new  town,  in  the  old,  in 
the  public  walks,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the 
open  country,  I  found  nothing  to  warm 
the  heart  with  a  glow,  or  soft^  it  with  a 
tear  of  sjrmpathy.  It  was  all  'sti£^  cold, 
reserved,  inanimate — a  dismal  waste  of  a 
d^.  Here  Leibnitz  (whose  house  is 
pomted  out  in  the  Schmeide  Gasse^  and 
m  the  windows  of  which  I  saw  a  very 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  €^ermaa 
pipes),  whose  whole  soul  was  absorbed  m 
the  profoundest  meditation,  could  indulge 
in  uie  silent  abstractions  of  the  inner 
world,  without  the  remotest  danger  of 
any  oistraction  from  the  outer.  Ha« 
Herschd  began  his  star-gazing,  and  kept 
his  eyes  fixM  heavenwaids,  without  auy 
risk  of  terrestrial  attraction.  Here  Zim- 
merman died  in  the  fiill  realization  of  his 
theory  of  solitude.  Hanover  must  be 
par  excellence  the  seat  of  the  subjective 
philosophy  with  which  the  iCrerman  phi- 
losophers are  so  fond  of  befogging  themr 
selves  and  mystifying  the  world.  The 
metanhysician,  the  star-gazer,  and  moon- 
stnu^  philosopher,  may  oogitftte,  gaze^ 
and  abstract  themladves  in  Hanover  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

I  went  in  search  of  the  royal  staU^ 
to  ^t  a  look  at  the  charming  black  ana 
white  horses,  the  little  Frenchman  in  the 
railroad  car  nad  ventured  a  word  in  favor 
of.  After  turning  and  turning  about  the 
little  crooked  and  huddled  up  old  town, 
and  bringing  up  a  score  of  times  under 
the  frowning  eaves  of  the  melancholy  old 
church,  untu.  I  began  to  think  I  was  to  be 
immured  in  solitary  confinement  for  life,  in 
gloomy  old  Hanover,  I  at  last  saw  a  chance 
of  escape.  I  cau(^t  a  glance  of  a  long  range 
of  low,  substantial  stone  buildings,  closii^ 
a  dark  narrow  street'  The  English  ooat- 
of-arms  was  spread  out  in  expansive  dig- 
nitv  over  a  findy  arched  stone  entrance, 
and  a  Latin  inscription  below  recorded 
t)iat  Qeorge  the  Fourth  was  King  of  Han- 
over, and  of  (the  very  subordinate  prind- 
paUties  of  course)  Great  Britain  and 
FYance.  There  was  a  range  of  horses' 
heads  scenting  the  air,  through  the  nar- 
row windows,  and  I  listened  to  a  friendly 
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neigh  stirring  the  Btillness  around  with 
the  most  cheering  home-like  somid  I  had 
heard  since  I  had  been  in  Hanorer.  A 
well-fed  coachman  in  the  roral  scarlet 
liyery,  with  his  stout  calves  filling  out  a 
pair  of  capacious  white-topped  boots,  was 
standing  with  his  legs  stretched  out  like 
a  colos^s  to  give  a  firmer  support  to  his 
enormous  body,  in  front  <^  the  entrance, 
trolling  the  lash  of  his  long  whip  on  the 
well-swept  grayel.  Several  English  look- 
ing grooms  were  about;  some  carrying 
heaped  up  measures  of  oats ;  others  stag- 
gering with  the  load  of  full  pails  of  water; 
while  the  rest  were  variously  occupied— 
brightening  stirrups,  citing  harness,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  stable  duty. 

I  entered  &e  long  avenue  of  the  stables 
on  either  side  of  which  were  ranged  in 
wide,  roomy  stalls,  an  immense  numW 
of  the  finest  horses  I  ever  saw.  There 
were  great,  tall  coal  black  and  pure  white 
chargers,  of  wonderful  vigor  and  strength, 
and  yet  sleek  and  delicately  limbed. 
Horses  of  the  fire  and  mettle  that  great 
captains  should  ride  in  leading  on  a  charge 
to  victory  or  to  death,  stood  quietly 
munching  their  oats,  lifting  their  heads  to 
the  hay  in  the  rack  above,  or  tiuming 
their  winking  eyes  and  glistening  necks 
around  at  me  as  I  passed  behind  them. 

*'Do  you  speak  English?"  I  said,  ad- 
dressing a  diminutive  fellow  who  looked 
like  a  stunted  Yorkshire  groom.  He  was 
of  the  smallest  possible  weight  for  a  man 
grown,  and  yet  he  must  have  been  at  least 
forty  years  old.  His  head  was  small^  and 
round  as  a  caxmon  ball,  his  stocky,  grizzly 
hair  grew  close  down  to  his  eyebrows, 
and  was  cropped  close,  and  trimmed  in  a 
straight  line  across  his  brows.  His  face 
was  all  furrows  and  wrinkles,  the  rays  of 
which  seemed  to  concentrate  in  a  focus 
about  his  left  eye,  which  gave  it  the  most 
cunning,  leering,  horse^jockey  look  ima- 
ginable. He  was  dressed  in  the  usual 
style  of  an  English  groom,  all  waistcoat 
and  gaiters ;  his  long,  green,  striped  waist- 
coat overlapping  his  thighs  and  nearly 
reaching  the  tops  of  his  bufif  gaiters. 

'^  Do  you  sp^k  English  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Yeez,  zur,"  was  the  reply,  given  with 
a  wonderful  look  of  knowingness  from 
that  cunning  left  eye  of  his. 

^^  There  are  three  hundred  horses  in 
the  stable?" 

"  Yeez,  zur." 

"  They  are  all  black  and  white  ?  " 

«  Yeez,  zur." 

I  had  been  told  that  there  were  two 
horses  in  the  stables  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  king,  and  which  had  been  put 
on  the  pension  list  smce  his  death,  and 

Enerously  endowed  for  life  with  oats  and 
J  a  la  discretion^  and  exempted  from 


work  of  all  kinds  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
I  was  curious  to  see  these  lords  of  the 
horse  creation. 

'^Show  me  the  late  king's  horses,"  I 
asked. 

"  Yeez,  Bur." 

We  walked  along,  I  admiring  horse  af- 
ter horse,  as  the  groom  in  his  knowing 
way  slapped  Ihem  on  the  fiank  without 
saving  a  word,  and  to  the  questions  f 
asked  I  could  only  get  from  my  guidci, 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  his  look,  the  ever- 
lasting "'  Yeez,  zur,"  winch,  although  very 
good  Yorkshire  as  far  as  it  went,  was,  I 
suspected,  the  extent  of  my  guide's  know- 
ledge of  the  English — defiled  or  undefiled ; 
so  I  thought  I  would  test  him.  I  pro- 
posed, therefore,  in  the  most  innocent 
manner  I  could,  the  following  question  as 
an  argumerUum  ad  hominem. 

''Are  you  a  confounded  humbug?" 
He  looked  at  me  calm  and  imperturbable 
with  that  cunning  left  eye,  and  ansvrered 
deliberately, 

'^Yeez,  zur." 

As  English  was  lost  upon  him,  all  I 
could  do,  as  I  did  not  know  a  word  of 
German,  was  to  dismiss  him  with  a  few 
groachen  and  a  lordly  wave  of  the  hand. 
60  I  had  been  aiddng  and  answerizig  my 
own  questions;  the  Yeez,  zur.  of  my 
guide,  being  the  blind  with  wnich  the 
cunning  old  jockey,  a  veritable  Yahoo^ 
had  b^  hoodwinking  me  with  the  idea 
that  he  understood  English. 

I  cast  my  eyes,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
stable,  upon  two  fat,»  luxurious  animals, 
a  black  ctiarger,  and  a  white  one,  which 
I  put  down  at  once  as  the  royal  pensioners. 
They  had  fine  scarlet  horse-cloths  <«l 
embroidered  with  a  royal  crown,  and  had 
their  noses  deep  down  into  overfiowing 
mangers  of  rich,  golden-yellow  oats. 
They  were  as  fat  and  plump  as  high  feed- 
ing, without  work,  could  make  them. 
Their  coats  glistened  like  silk,  and  thdr 
long  manes  and  fiowing  tails  curled  in 
aristocratic  pride.  I  ventured  to  place 
mv  hand  upon  the  flank  of  one  of  theuL 
when  a  groom  very  significantly  warnea 
me  off,  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  sacril^e. 
They  were  as  noble  specimens  of  royalty 
as  ever  I  beheld,  and  there  is  not  a  king 
of  the  whole  race  of  hereditary  rulers 
to  whom  I  would  have  sooner  sworn  al- 
legiance, than  to  those  noble  chargers. 
A  Boman  emperor  made  his  horse  a  Ro- 
man consul  When  George  the  First  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England,  he  ap- 
pointed his  portrait  as  successor  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  when  the  court 
levees  were  held  every  Sunday,  the  royal 

Eicture  was  duly  enthroned    upon  the 
tate  chair,  and  surrounded  by  the  court; 
while   chamberUunS)   grand     *'    *^    '  - 
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and  ooartiers,  bowed  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  it.  When  the  late  king 
died,  his  son  succeeded  him,  a  poor  blind 
man  who  cannot  find  the  way  to  his 
mouth  without  the  assistance  of  a  court- 
ier, and  is  led  about  on  state  occasions 
like  a  dancing  bear,  and  paraded  as  a 
'  show  before  his  people.  The  royal  horses 
are  equally  entitled  to  rule  the  Hanove- 
rians, would  better  represent  majesty,  and 
are  much  more  pleasing  to  the  sight  than 
either  the  portrait  of  that  drunken,  beer- 
drinking,  royal  old  sot,  George  the  First, 
or  the  poor  helpless  blind  young  king, 
now  on  the  throne. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I  found 
my  friend  Jenkins  nursing  his  headache, 
with  a  bottle  of  the  landlord's  best  Ru- 
desheimer,  and  an  earthen  cruche  of  selt- 
ser  water,  and  by  the  bye,  the  bacchana- 
lian rogue  had  nutde  much  greater  pro- 
gress with  the  former  than  the  latter. 
Jenkins  bantered  me,  on  m^  attempt  at 
trying  to  see  any  thing  m  Hanover. 
^'There's  nothing  in  it,"  said  he,  "now, 
the  Court  is  out  of  town.  It  is  n't  genteel 
to  be  gadding  and  staring  about  the 
streets,  like  a  stray  servant  looking  for  a 
place." 

Though  his  oompirison  was  not  y&cj 
flattering,  and  his  idea  of  gentility  deci- 
dedly snobbish,  I  could  not  but  allow, 
that  as  far  as  Hanover  was  concerned, 
there  was  not  much  in  it  *^  But,"  says 
I,  "  there  is  something;  to  be  seen.  Hear 
what  Murray  says:  ^On  the  outside  of 
the  town,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile,  is  the  Royal  Palace  of  HermhaU' 
sen,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees  —  '"  ''The  devil  take  Hermhau- 
fien,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  whole  ave- 
nue of  trees,"  interrupted  my  friend. 
'*What  does  Murray  say  about  getting 
out  of  this  confounded  place  1 " 

^  Railway. — To  Bremen  in  four  hours, 
every  morning  and  afternoon,"  I  read  out 
of  the  Guide  Book. 

''That's  the  ticket,— the  pleasantest 
part  of  Hanover  is  the  road  out  of  it — 
Hurrah  for  Bremen ! "  exclaimed  Jenkins, 
who  was  evidently  feeling  the  effects  or 
his  Rudesheimer. 

I  persisted,  however,  in  having  a  look 
at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Hermhausen.  A 
burly  Englishman,  who  had  overtieard 
me,  asked  if  I  would  join  a  party,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  one,  in  a  ride  to  the  garden  of 
Hermhausen.    I  consented  at  once. 

Leaving  Jenkins  pondering  over  his 
empty  bottle  of  Rudesheimer,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  propriety  of  a  second,  we 
gathered  our  party  and  were  off  in  the 
landlord's  dashing  caldche,  with  its  pair  of 
high-bred  horses  and  coachman,  as  grand 
aa  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's.    One  of 


ihe  party  was  the  little  Frenchman  who 
had  fled  so  precipitately  from  the  car,  on 
our  arrival  at  Hanover,  to  escape  the 
heavy  German's  expected  wrath.  He 
was  introduced  to  me  as  Baron  Trinquette, 
of  the  French  legation,  decort  with  some 
order  or  other, — possibly  of  the  cordon 
bleu.  He  twisted  his  long  moustaches 
vigorously,  until  they  reached  the  comers 
of  his  eyes,  and  brought  tears  into  them, 
when  he  alluded  to  that  sacre  bete,  the 
terrible  German.  But  he  allowed  that 
Hanover  was,  after  alL  von  dam  triste 
ceetee,  to  use  his  own  English,  of  the  per- 
fection of  which  he  seemed  very  proud. 

After  a  ride  through  the  dull  town,  and 
a  mile  out  of  it,  we  came  (as  Murray,  that 
universal  traveller's  oracle,  said  we  should) 
to  an  avenue  of  trees,  with  the  royal 
palace  of  Hermhausen  at  the  end  of  it 
And  a  solemn  looking  avenue  it  proved  to 
be,  with  its  gaunt  poplars,  l€«dmg  to 
blank  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other, 
bordered  with  stunted  linden  trees,  and 
ending  in  front  of  the  deserted  palace, 
fast  falling  into  decay.  There  were  dis- 
mal black  statues  ranged  about,  which 
sounded  hollow  to  our  knuckles,  and 
which^  as  we  tested  them  with  our  pen- 
knives, proved  to  be  of  plaster.  As  for 
"the  fountains  and  splendid ^etr^eau," 
about  which  Murray  grows  eloquent,  we 
saw  nothing  of  them,  but  there  was  a 
stagnant  river,  covered  with  green  ooze^ 
which  was  far  too  thick  and  languid  to 
flow.  If  there  were  fountains  and  jets- 
d'eau,  I  am  sure,  there  could  not  be  found 
in  all  Hanover  force  enough  to  set  them 
argoing. 

We  did  not  see  a  living  soul,  until  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  startled  soldier, 
who  was  standing  sentinel  before  the 
mausoleum  of  the  late  king,  Ernest  The 
poor  fellow  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  pacing 
up  and  down,  with  a  tomb  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a  dark  grove  of  melancholy 
pines  on  the  other,  at  a  penny  a  day  for 
wages,  and  no  time  to  spend  it. 

After  a  long  delay  and  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  we  hunted  up  the  Hqftneisier, 
an  important  dignitary,  I  believe,  of  the 
Hanoverian  government  He  was  so  im- 
posing, and  courtly,  and  grand  in  his 
manner  that  we  hesitated  in  offering  the 
florin  we  had  resolved  on  giying  him  for 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  mausoleum, 
but  he  took  it 

It  was  worth  a  visit  to  Hanover  to  see 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
queen.  It  is  certainly  Ranch's  master- 
piece. The  expression  of  the  sleeping 
figure  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
beheld  in  marble.  It  is  the  perfiaction  of 
Ohi^tian  beauty,  calm,  hopeful,  and  pious. 
The  artist  has  disdamed  all  attempt  at 
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Btartling  effect,  and  has  in  his  simple  con- 
ception of  a  female  figure  in  repose,  awak- 
ened a  sense  of  reverential  loveliness, 
which  lifts  the  heart  to  heaven  like  a 
prayer.  The  interior  of  the  mausoleum 
is  of  the  purest  Italian  marble,  and  as  we 
entered  we  thrust  our  boots  into  white  felt 
slippers,  to  save  the  polished  floor,  about 
which  we  glided  smoothly,  and  without 
the  Doise  of  a  footfall. 

Beneath  the  monument,  a  heavily  barred 
bronze  door  led  into  a  vault  beneath,  in 


which  the  carcass  of  that  old  reprobate 
King  Ernest,  the  English  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, rots.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter 
there,  according  to  the  Hofmeiater^  but 
the  poor  blind  man,  the  present  king,  and 
no  one,  we  should  think,  but  the  son  has 
tears  to  shed  for  such  a  memory. 

Jenkins  was  in  great  glee  on  my  return. 
all  ready  for  a  start,  and,  so  hurrying  ofj^ 
we  were  soon  roused  into  cheerfulness  by 
the  quick  movement,  as  we  left  at  railroad 
speed  gloomy  old  Hanover. 


"ORTHODOXY"   VERSUS   HOMOEOPATHY.* 


Xmpliieal— <hat  which  Is  known  onlj  bj  eooperienoe ;  derived  firom  experiment ;  osod  and  employed  wlthoat 

•cienoe :  as  empiric  skill ;  empiric  rmMdUa^—Dryden,    Webster, 


IN  the  July  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly 
appeared  an  article  on  '*  Doctors,"  the 
style  and  spirit  of  which  v/ks  truly  com- 
mendable. Drawing  no  invidious  com- 
parisons and  seeking  to  promote  .the  in- 
tereste  of  no  class  or  school  of  physicians, 
the  writer  aimed  chiefly  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 
His  pleasantry,  on  the  occasion,  was  by 
no  means  out  of  place.  Two  months 
later,  an  article  appeared  in  the  same  ma- 
gazine, rather  as  a  supplement  to  the 
one  on  "Doctors."  Under  the  heading 
"  Medical  Profession,"  the  writer  of  which 
endeavored  to  give  '^  those  generic  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  the  doctor,  par 
excellence^  the  '  regular '  physician,  from 
the  bevy  of  empirical  men  of  healing  who 
compass  him  about  on  every  side." 

Concerning  Homoeopathy  he  asserts, 
that  it  is  ^^ empiricism"  and  '* arrant 
quackery."  In  examining  his  argumente 
in  favor  of  these  assumptions,  we  will 
show  that  these  complimentary  epithete 
belong  more  Intimately  to  what  he  terms 
the  "orthodox"  or  '* regular",  school  of 
medicine. 

That  persons  recover  from  attacks  of 
disease  under  homcaopathic  treatment, 
he  does  not  pretend  to  deny.  This  is  an 
admitted  premise.  That  such  recoveries 
are  the  results  of  medication  or  the  effecte 
of  what  he  terms  *'  nonentities,"  he  most 
emphatically  denies ;  thus  laying  hold  of 
that  horn  of  the  dilemma,  which  requires 


him  humbly  to  acknowledge,  '^  that  medi- 
cation is  not  the  most  essential  element 
of  cure,"  and  that  "  disease  is  self-limited ; 
its  tendency  in  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cases  being  toward  recovery  j  and 
that,  uninfluenced  as  to  the  flnal  result 
of  death  or  recovery  (more  or  less 
complete)  by  any  medical  interference: 
unless,  indeed,  the  latter  be  murderously 
severe." 

Sooner  than  admit  that  homoeopathic 
remedies  ever  cure,  he  will  confess  that 
all  the  treatment  given  mich  cases,  by 
physicians  of  the  "orthodox"  school, 
IS  worse  than  useless — "murderously 
severe." 

Using  homoeopathic  medicines,  persons 
recover  from  severe  attacks  of  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  et  cetera.  All  such  cases,  the  learned 
writer  asserts,  would  recover  without 
medicine.  Could  he  persuade  the  people 
that  these  diseases  are-«o  harmless,  how 
soon  would  they  all  resort  to  "nonenti- 
ties," and  thus  escape  the  murderous  tor- 
tures of  the  "  orthodox  "  treatment.  When 
from  this  point  we  contemplate  the  &ct 
asserted,  that "  disease  Ls  self-limited,"  and 
that  "  its  tendency  in  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cases,  is  toward  recovery,"  we 
irresistibly  think  of  the  millions  who  have 
been  sent,  prematurely,  to  their  "long 
home,"  by  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  their  health  and  life. 

But  rather  than  charge  so  much  mur- 


*  We  hare  been  indnoed,  by  a  desire  not  to  commit  the  Monthly  to  any  medical  parly,  to  give  place  to  the 
above  reply  to  an  article  which  appeured  in  onr  September  number,  and  not  firom  any  Intention  of  opening 
oar  pages  to  similar  discnsstons  on  any  snliject  We  most  beg  our  readers  among  the  members  of  the  various 
medical  schools,  to  believe  that  we  do  not  take  sides  with  any  of  them,  and  hope  never  to  have  occasion  to  teat 
any  of  their  systems  The  article  on  Doctors,  in  our  July  number,  was  published  only  m  a  literary  essay,  and 
the  two  replies  wliicb  it  has  provoked,  are  all  that  we  cai^aflbrd  room  for.—Bnw 
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dcr  upon  oor  fiithers  in  medicine  and  upon 

our  brothers  of  the  "  orthodox  ^'  practice, 
we  will  charitably  believe,  that  the  writer, 
in  his  zeal  to  rob  us  of  all  credit  in  the  re- 
covery of  our  patients,  has  really  exag^' 
geraied  the  number  who  would  recover, 
by  the  "vis  medicatriz  naturas"  alone. 
Suppose,  however,  the  tendency  in  nme- 
teen  out  of  every  twenty  cases  be  toward 
recovery;  what  weight  has  that  against 
HonuEopathyl  Under  our  treatment) 
none  being  killed  by  ^' nonentities,"  the 
nineteen  would  most  surely  recover; 
while  under  that  of  the  "  doctors  par  ex- 
cellence/' some  out  of  that  number  would 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  "  regularly  " 
killed;  while  nearlv  all  would  be  the 
worse  for  sundry  bleedings,  blisters,  or 
other  ^  heroic"  measures. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned,  for  the 
time,  granting  our  powders  and  pills  to  be 
"  nonentities.-'  In  the  further  considera- 
tion of  our  writer's  assertions,  we  hope  to 
show  good  reasons  why  the  other  one^ 
out  of  every  twenty  cases,  may  be  more 
safe  and  have  better  opportunities  for  re- 
covery under  the  Homceopathic  than  the 
'^  orthodox  "  treatment. 

A  second  objectk>n  to  Homoeopathy, 
urged  by  the  writer,  is  that — "it  says. 
the  less  the  cause,  the  ^;reater  the  effect" 
Such  a  sentiment  attributed  to  us  by  a 
man  of  less  pretensions,  we  would  scarcely 
notice. 

Homodopathists  do  not  and  never  have 
entertained  the  absurd  idea  that  "  the  less 
the  cause,  the  greater  the  effect,"  or  "  that 
a  part  is  greater  than  a  whole."  To 
illustrate  our  views,  suppose  we  wish  to 
raise  a  weight,  which  cannot,  on  account 
of  its  position,  be  reached  by  more  than 
one  man,  while  twenty  would  be  re<^uired 
to  move  it,  by  direct  lifting.  By  a  sunple 
contrivance  called  the  lever,  the  one  man 
raises  it  to  the  desired  height.  Now,  we 
verjr  naturally  say,  that  m  lifting  that 
weighty  the  one  man  with  his  lever  is 
more  efficient  than  the  twenty.  Not  that 
he  is  absolutely  stronger  than  they  all, — 
not  "  that  the  less  the  cause,  the  greater 
the  effect:" — but  he,  with  hie  lever  is 
better  able  to  perform  the  given  work, 
than  twenty,  or  two  thousand  men,  witl^ 
out  the  lever.  Thus^  a  small  fraction  of  a 
grain  of  medicme,  which  is  homceopathic  to 
the  case,  is  noiore  efficient  in  curing  than  two 
rrains  or  a  pound  of  a  medicine,  not 
nomoeopathic.  When  we  say  a  dose  of 
our  medicine  is  more  powerful  than  a 
dose  or  double  dose  of  common  or  empiri- 
cal medicine,  we  mean,  not  its  power 
meshanicaUy  or  chemically  ;  or  its  power 
to  kill;  but  only  its  medicinal  power  to 

DURE. 

If  onr  opponents  dislike  our  sentiment 


upon  this  point,  let  them  take  the  oppo- 
site, and  teadi,  that,  if  a  drop  of  Oroton 
oil  is  good  in  a  given  case,  ten  drops  are 
better ;  if  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  good, 
an  ounce  is  better ;  and  if  ten  grains  or 
calomel  are  good,  sixty  are  better.  Act- 
ing upon  tluB  i»inciple,  the  patients,  to 
whom  they  administer  such  medicines, 
would  pass  with  yet  greater  rapidity  to 
their  final  rest  It  is  not,  then,  the 
9mallne98  of  the  dose  that  makes  it 
powerful  in  curing,  but  the  fuel  that  it  is 
nomaopaihic  to  the  disease.  It  is  dimin- 
ished in  bulk  and  weight,  simply  that  it 
may  cure  and  not  aggravate  the  suffer- 
inffs  of  the  patient 

AVlien,  further  on,  we  shall  set  forth 
the  fundamental  law  in  medicine — similia 
similibus  curantur — our  meaning  in  the 
terms  "  homoeopathic  to  the  disease  "  will 
be  more  apparent 

The  third  objection  to  Homoeopathy,  and 
the  one  upon  which  the  writer  lays  great- 
est stress,  is,  that  it  is  an  '^exclusive 
system."  What  is  meant  by  an  "  exda- 
sive  system"  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 
fbrmed;  but  infer  from  the  drift  of  the 
writer's  arguments,  that  it  is  a  practice 
of  medicine,  in  which  same  general  prin- 
eiple  is  observed.  With  this  understand- 
ing of  his  meaning,  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
negative  side  of  the  proposition, — "  That 
any  exclusive  system  of  medicine  is  neces- 
sarily erroneous."  We  are  aware  that 
the  work  of  generalization,  so  successfully 
carried  on  in  other  departments  of  science 
and  art,  has  been  looked  upon  as  vain 
and  fruitless  in  medicine.  So  various 
were  diseases,  and  constitutions,  and  at- 
tending circumstances,  that  medical  philo- 
sophers honestly  thought,  no  general  rule, 
whereby  remedies  could  be  luiministered 
to  the  sick,  would  ever  be  discovered. 
Settled  down  in  this  conviction,  physidana 
of  the  common  practice  have  labored  on ; 
each  by  himself  endeavoring  to  find  and 
employ  the  best  curative  means.  Here, 
a  plant,  accidentally,  or  b  v  way  of  experi- 
ment, used  by  an  invalia,  seems  to  cure. 
At  once  the  cry  goes  forth,  ^  eureka, 
eureka  !^^'  An  extract  of  the  wonderful 
plant  is  bottled  up,  or  rolled  into  pills, 
advertised,  peddled,  and  gold  through  the 
country,  as  the  "great  vegetable  remedy" 
for  all  diseases  bearing  resemblance  to 
the  one  which  the  invalid  supposes  him- 
self to  have  had.  Although  ridiculed 
and  opposed  by  the  "regular"  faculty, 
as  the  essence  of  quackery,  the  people  re- 
sort to  it  by  thousands.  At  length  the 
faculty  look  at  it,  and  occasionally  pre- 
scribe it  The  plant  being  analyzed, 
its  class,  order,  genus,  and  *6pecie8  ascer- 
tained, and  its  effects  witnessed  in  the 
sick,  recorded,  we  finally  behold  it  in  the 
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Materia  Medica  of  the  ^Orihodat^^ 
school. 

Then  again,  a  physician,  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  suffering  humanity,  has  found 
a  mineral  which  reheves  a  case,  incurable 
by  all  his  known  means.  From  this  part 
of  the  great  field,  the  cry  "  eureka  "  is  now 
heard.  Jealousy,  or  fear  of  innovation 
among  his  brethim  brings  ridicule  and 
abuse  upon  him.  The  use  of  his  mineral 
is  proscribed,  and  the  disooyerer  cast  from 
the  medi(»d  society  as  a  "quack.'' 

A  few  years  pass,  and  while  the  anathe- 
matized physician  yet  lives,  a  vigorous 
man,  we  find  his  mineral  the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  "  orthodox  "  school,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  very  diseases  for  which  he 
had  employed  it  Being  chemically  ex- 
amined, it  now  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Thus,  that  department  of  the  "  museum 
of  facts  "  which  relates  to  remedies,  is  the 
<^&pring  of  rank  "empiricism."  A  Ma- 
teria Medica^  having  not  a  principle  in  its 
formation,  divided  arbitrarily  into  classes, 
more  to  suit  the  notions  of  the  compiler 
than  the  dictates  of  nature ;  while  it  may 
be  "  vast  in  appearance,  contains  little  or 
nothing  really  valuable  to  the  practical 
physician.  In  confirmation  of  our  opinion, 
we  here  offer  two  quotations,  the  first 
fix)m  GiBTANNER  and  the  second  firom  the 
great  Cullen. 

"Our  Materia  Medica  is  nothing  but  a 
careftil  ooUectioji  of  fallacious  observation^ 
which  medical  men  have  made  at  all 
times.** 

''The  writers  on  Materia  Medica  abound 
with  numberless  false  conclusions,  which 
are,  however,  supposed  or  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  experience.  Such,  indeed,  ia 
the  state  of  this  matter,  that  nobody  oan 
oo&Bult  these  writers  with  any  success  or 
aafety,  unless  he  is  prepared  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism  on  the  subjeet** 

In  practice,  also,  the  physicians  of  the 
"  Orthodox  "  school  have  failed  to  reach 
any  general  principle  or  rule.  Diseases 
j^ey  have  attempted  to  study  and  classify ; 
but  to  little  or  no  purpose.  Wherever 
their  classifications  have  been  observed,  a 
routine  of  pernicious  practice  has  obtained. 
Even  well  marked  diseases  vary  much  in 
different  constitutions  and  under  different 
circumstances,  and  therefore  require  very 
different  remedies. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  a  general  prin- 
dple,  they  must  follow  the  "post  hoc^ 
ergo  hoc"  logic;  and  select  that  medi- 
cine in  a  given  case  which  an  author,  or 
somebody  else,  says  has  cured  a  simi- 
lar case.  Xhus  we  fbid  not  only  the 
Materia  Medica ;  but  also  the  Practice 
of  "  Orthodoxjr,"  resting  solely  upon  ex- 
perience for  its  value;   ana  therefbre, 
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legitimately  possessing  all  the  powers  and 
glory  conferred  by  the  title  empirical, 

Thompsonianism,  Eclecticism  and  Hy- 
dropathy, having  no  fundamental  principle 
or  law  of  cure,  likewise  rest  upon  experi- 
ence, and  inherit  something  of  the  honors 
and  the  gloiy  belon^ng  to  their  old 
mother,  "Orthodoxy."  The  young  em- 
pirics, differing  from  the  mother  only  in 
the  kind  of  v>eapon8  employed  in  com- 
bating disease,  have,  on  account  of  this 
difference,  brought  upon  themselves,  not 
only  the  petulant  scoldings,  but  also  the 
terrible  anathemas  of  the  parent,  now 
so  sadly  in  her  dotage. 

Having  told  the  reader  something  of 
what  homoeopathy  is  not,  we  will  now 
endeavor  to  tell  briefly  what  it  is.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  dis- 
tinguished phvsician,  chemist,  and  general 
scholar  of  dermany,  while  translating 
Cullen's  Materia  Medica  into  his  own 
language,  was  struck  with  the  &ct,  that 
no  successful  theory  had  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  action  of  Jesuit's,  or  Peru- 
vian bark,  in  curing  "chills  and  fever.'' 
To  ascertain  dearly  the  action  of  that 
drug,  he  instituted  experiments  upon  him- 
self while  m  health.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  it  producing  "chills  and 
fever." 

The  thought  at  once  occurred  to  him, — 
if  this  drug  cures  upon  the  principle,  like 
cures  like,  may  not  other  medicines  cure 
in  the  same  manner?  From  this  point 
he  went  on  to  tir  other  medicines ;  each 
of  which  he  found,  produdng  artifidal  dis- 
eases shnilar  to  those  they  were  known 
to  cure.  Traversing  back  the  histoir  of 
drugs  and  cures,  he  discovered  much  to 
confirm  his  new  opinions.  Communicat- 
ing the  matter  to  some  of  his  colleagues, 
he  induced  them  also  to  test  medicines 
upon  themselves. 

The  result  prompted  him  to  announce 
to  the  world,  we  discovery  of  a  general 
principle,  a  law  of  cure^  which  he  ex- 
pressea  in  the  words  "similia  simiHbus 
curantur." 

To  carry  this  prindple  into  practice,  he 
ibund  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  Materia 
Medica.  He  must  not  simply  know  of  a 
drug,  that  it  had  cured  such  and  such 
diseases,  and  that  such  had  been  its  eflfects 
observed  in  a  diseased  system.  He  must 
have  the  effects  of  all  the  medidnes 
he  would  employ,  carefully  ascertained 
by  trials  on  the  heidthy.  Accordingly,  he 
took  the  drugs  most  esteemed  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice,  and  tried  them  upon  himself 
and  upon  other  persons,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  different  ages  and  habits.  The  "  pro v- 
ings  "  thus  nutde,  collected  and  arranged, 
constituted  his  "Materia  Medica  Pura." 
In  that  work  are  delineated,  not  only  the 
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physical  but  also  the  mental  and  emotional 
symptoms,  which  each  drug  is  capable  of 
producing  in  the  healthj. 

He  also  found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside 
the  arbitrary  and  useless  classification  of 
diseases ;  and  to  look  upon  each  case— to 
examine  its  symptoms  as  closely  as  though 
such  another  had  never  occurred  before. 

At  the  bedside  of  an  invalid,  he  care- 
fully noted  the  history  of  the  case;  so 
that  if  the  disease  was  from  poisoning,  he 
could  remove  it,  or  administer  an  antidote ; 
or  from  any  cause,  yet  existing  and  tan- 
gible, he  could  obviate  it  by  change  of 
place,  habits,  or  circumstances.  He  also 
noted  minutely  the  symptoms  or  expo- 
nents of  the  diseasa  together  with  any 
idiosyncrasy  that  might  exist  Tumine 
thence  to  his  Materia  Medica^  he  searched 
for  a  simile — a  medicine  the  effects  of 
which  resembled  most  closely  and  com- 
pletely those  of  the  disease  before  him. 

The  right  remedy  selected,  the  question 
arose. — what  should  be  the  size  of  the 
dose  i  If  1  give  the  amount  used  in  com- 
mon practice,  I  shall  increase  the  power 
of  the  disease — since  my  remedy  is  to  act 
upon  the  same  parts  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  disease.  Accordingly  he  di- 
minished the  dose.  Although,  in  the  end, 
the  malady  was  removed,  yet  not  without 
a  sensible  aggravation  at  first  The  Doc- 
tor, now,  by  process  of  trituration  and 
shaking  with  neutral  substances,  succeed- 
ed in  developing  the  internal  atoms  of  a 
drug-mass ;  so  as  to  have  none  of  the  mat- 
ter left  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue,  or  in 
the  stomach,  after  its  force  was  communi- 
cated to  the  nervous  or  circulatory  system. 

Again,  the  Doctor  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  action 
of  his  diminished  doses,  to  remove  from 
the  diet  of  his  patients  all  articles  having 
medicinal  power,  such'as  coffee,  pepper, 
spices,  and  adds. 

To  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine, 
thus  grown  up  under  his  care,  Hahne- 
mann— whose  labors  of  discovery  we 
have  thus  briefly  traced — gave  the  name 
Homaopathy. 

Sixty  years  have  now  eli^)sed  since  be- 
gan the  career  of  Homoeopathy.  Over 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world  it  has 
made  its  way  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  correctness  of  its  principles  has  be^ 
demonstrated  in  hospital,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate practice — ^in  the  most  violent  and  hr 
tal,  as  well  as  mild  and  manageable  cases 
of  disease. 

Perhaps  we  can  assist  the  writer  in 
showing  the  ^'distincticms  which  separate  ^ 
Homoeopathy,  or  scientific  medicine,  from 
^  Orthoaoxy,'^  or  empirical  medicine,  b^ 
placing  the  chief  corresponding  prmci- 
ples  of  the  two  sdiools  side  by  side. 


HOMOCOPATHT.  "  ORTHODOXT." 

I.  ffo»  to  teUet  the  right  Medicine. 

Meet  thftt  iMdJdn*,  BelMt  that  medfaliM 
tlM  dfceto  of  wblch  In  irhicb  has  cored  a  dlMMa 
the  healthy  are  atmllar  to  having  a  ■tmilarnaiiM,  or 
thoae  of  the  dlBoaee  to  be  one  whieh  yoa  ikUdb 
remored.  oaght  to  core  the  caee  b^ 

fbroyoo. 

n.  How  to  Uam  the  vropertiee  and  powere 
of  Meaicinee, 

T17  them  upon  penoDS  Try  thou  npotk  the 
in  health,  of  both  aezea,  alok,  or  opoo  rabbiti  and 
of  dilfcrent  agee  and  ha-  cats :  or,  from  their  bo- 
blta,  noting  every  depart-  tanical  and  chemical  pro- 
ore  from  a  normal  state,  pertlea,  Ii^/Sbt  thdr  me* 
both  in  body  and  in  mind.  didnaL 

III.  How  to  adminieter  tlie  Medicinei, 

Adminiater  eadi  medi-  Administer  as  many  dif- 

dne  by  itself  having  no  ferent  medicines  iogeihet 

oomponnd:  so  that  yoo  as  yoo  please:  so  as  to 

get  a  distinot,  speeiflc  ao-  reach  every  part  of  tha 

tion,  alfeotittg  only  the  eystem  at  once,  and  io 

parti  dlieaacd.  that    they  may  modUy 

each  other'a  action. 

IV.  What  ehould  he  the  9ue  of  a  Dote. 

Let  the  doae  be  the  Let  the  dose  be  aoffl- 

■mallestthat  can  relieve  dent  to  work  itself  off; 

—jvtti  Boffldent  to  exdto  to  have  an  alterative  «^ 

a  foaedon  in  the  dtaeaaed  feet;  to  get  apaseneral 

and aenaltive oigan, with-  reaction;    to    redooe  at 

oat   dlstorbtng    healthy  once,  or  to  stimalate,  aa 

partSL  the  case  may  seem  to  r^ 

qnlrsL 

Thus,  in  Homoeopathy  there  is  a  fixed 
law  of  cure.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
world  the  ph3r8ician  is  called  to  attend  suf- 
fering humanity,  he  is  guided  by  that  law; 
and  mus  guided,  he  may,  with  certainty, 
prescribe  for  a  case,  whether  he  has  ever 
seen  a  similar  one  or  not,  and  even  though 
another  such  may  never  have  occurred  be- 
fore. 

It  matters  not  how  diseases  may  vaiy 
at  different  times  and  places,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  the  medicines  will 
also  be  varied  to  suit  Following  not  ft^ 
pertence—ihBi  most  deceitful  guide  in 
medicine — the  true  Homoeopatbost  ob- 
serves only  the  one  universal  rule ;  always 
adapting  his  treatment  to  the  disease  as 
it  iff,  and  not  as  it  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  ''Orthodoxy'* 
there  is  no  law  or  g^n^nJ  principle.  As 
the  writer  says:  "The  private  judgment 
of  the  individual  (physician)  is  the  only 
safe  criterion ;  and  he  should  be  answer- 
able to  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong." 
That  is,  being  educated  in  anatomy  uid 
physiology,  and  being  told  all  about  dis- 
eases as  they  liave  6een,  and  how  various 
medicines  hkve  acted  in  certain  cases,  he 
is  to  treat  patients  committed  to  his  care 
as  he  may  think  beet,  or  in  Yankee 
phrase,  as  near  right  as  he  can  guess. 

How  great  the  responsibility!  how 
doubtful  Uie  result !  In  the  midst  of  con- 
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flicting  authors  and  professors,  in  "re^- 
lar  "  practice,  without  hprinciple,  in  which 
they  all  acquiesce,  to  enlighten  and  guide, 
he  is  to  go  from  the  halls  of  learning  to 
grapple,  in  deadly  conflict^  with  the  de- 
stroyers of  his  race.  When,  in  the  tumul- 
tuous scenes  of  active  life,  he  comes  to 
face  those  destroyers,  whose  tactics  are 
ever  varying,  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
them  as  the  same  old  enemies  whom  his 
fathers  fought  The  plots  and  forms,  the 
"  regular  "  mnk  and  file  in  which  he  was 
trained,  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
now.  Either  the  destroyers  are  new,  or, 
if  the  same,  come  in  other  forms,  and 
fight  so  differently,  that  he  must  &11  back 
upon  his  '^private  judgment,"  and  fire 
away^  hit  or  miss,  kill  or  cure.  Tears 
pass  m  such  a  guerilla  warfare,  before  he 
has  learned  that^  in  the  ag^'egate,  he 
kills  as  many  firiends  as  foes,  and  con- 
cludes thereafter,  always  to  "  wait  for  de- 
velopments," or  to  "  resort  to  the  common 
resource  of  calling  counsel,"  before  he 
ventures  to  open  the  old  batteries,  which 
hurl  powders,  pills  and  boluses,  blisters, 
cups  and  lancets,  with  such  terrible  effect 
In  conclusion,  we  remark,  in  reference 
to  the  art  of  healing  which  we  advocate, 
that  we  do  by  no  means  contend  that  it  is 


perfect.  While  our  therapeutic  law  is  as 
firm  as  that  of  gravitation,  and  while  our 
other  principles  are  perfect,  we  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  those  parts  of  the  system 
depending,  for  their  value,  upOn  our  fallible 
judgment  and  labor,  are  yet  greatly  to 
be  improved.  To  seek  out  and  try  new 
medicines  upon  the  healthy,  will  be  a 
work  not  perfected  till  all  substances  con- 
taining power  to  vary  the  conditions  of 
human  nature  have  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  the  test  subjected  to  our  use. 

Our  limits  being  as  wide  as  the  kii^ 
doms  of  nature,  embrace  cUl  medicines 
or  ctgents,  which  are  capable  of  manifest- 
ing their  character  and  power  in  the 
healthy  human  organism.  He  who  thinks, 
because  we  follow  one  general  rule  in  ihe 
use  of  remedies,  that  we  have  but  ''  one 
idea," — that  our  field  of  research  is  small 
^that  we  are  "  quacks,"  knows  not  the 
alpha  of  our  science. 

That  Homoeopathy  is  an  ^'exclusive 
system,"  so  far  as  empirical  dosing,  with 
mixed  and  murderous  drugs  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  other  "heroic"  measures 
of  "Orthodoxy"  go,  we  not  only  fireely 
acknowledge,  but  most  cheerfully  pro- 
claim: 

**Thl8  iB  the  head  e&d  front  of  our  ofRmdio^" 


OAMADEVA. 

[the  HINDOO  GOD  Or  LOVE.] 

THE  sun,  the  moon,  the  mystic  planets  seven, 
Shone  with  a  purer  and  serener  flame. 
And  there  was  joy  on  earth,  and  joy  in  heaven 
When  Oamadeva  came. 

The  blossoms  burst,  like  jewels  of  the  air, 
Putting  the  colors  of  the  mom  to  shame ; 

Breathing  their  odorous  secrets  every  where, 
When  Oamadeva  came. 

The  birds,  upon  the  tufted  tamarind  spray, 
Sat  side  by  side,  and  cooed  in  amorous  blame; 

The  lion  sheathed  his  claws  and  left  his  prey 
When  Oamadeva  came. 

The  sea  slept,  pillowed  on  the  happy  shore ; 

The  mountain  peaks  were  bathed  in  rosy  fiame ; 
The  clouds  went  down  the  sky — ^to  mount  no  more, 

When  Oamadeva  came. 

The  hearts  of  all  men  brightened  like  the  mom ; 

The  poet's  harp  then  finst  deserved  its  fame, 
For  rapture  sweeter  than  he  sang  was  bom 

When  Oamadeva  came. 

All  breathing  life  a  newer  spirit  qnaflbd, 
A  second  life,  a  bliss  beyond  a  name^ 

And  Death,  half-conquered,  dropped  his  idle  shaft 
When  Oamadeva  came. 


SCBQUBUAinrA,  I 

Earbor  ofKi^iaklang,  Loo-Ghoa  f 
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MINUET  AND  POLKA. 


FOR  a  long  time  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
minaet.  True,  that  mnd,  stately 
music  with  whose  crescendos  and  djine 
cadences  the  royal  pageant  glided  and 
floated,  and  courtesied  loftily,  would  often 
steal  upon  my  ears,  and  charm  me  from 
my  obstinate  incredulity.  But  still  I  was 
a  skeptic :  however  distinctly  those  strains 
came  to  me,  I  was  unpersuaded.  For  the 
wondrous  music  resembled  that  which, 
played  by  the  invisible  '^  quaint  Ariel '^ 
for  Pnnoe  Ferdinand— 

**  Oept  by  upon  the  wtterBi 
AlUylng  both  tbelr  Uuj  and  Uf  paasloii 
itiSltsi  ~ 


Wit 


swMt  air.** 


It  was  a  voice  from  the  land  of  dreams— 
a  thing  of  the  imagmation  purely,  not  of 
the  wMcing,  real  world  around  me.  like 
a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
who  deni^  that  any  such  country  as 
Oregon  existed  because  he  had  never 
seen  one  who  nad  travelled  thither,  nor 
even  one  who  had  tteen  any  body  who  had 
visited  it  in  person — I  was  incredulous  of 
the  minuet  I  applied  his  reasoning  to 
the  subject  which  attracted  my  own  air 
tention:  I  believed  that  the  dance  was 
fabulous,  just  as  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  country.  I  was  per- 
suaded  that  the  writers  of  books  and  the 
editors  of  journals  and  newspapers  were 
leagued  together  to  practise  upon  me,  to 
foist  a  thing  of  their  own  imagination  on 
me  for  a  reality.  That  all  the  world 
believed  in  the  minuet,  did  not  convince 
me:  for  had  not  very  learned  doctors 
and  divines  bravely  disputed  concern- 
ing a  certain  book — ^all  quoting  from  it 
such  passages  as  suited  their  various 
vievrs,  when  the  said  book  was  soon  after- 
wards proved  never  to  have  existed  at 
all  ?  And  had  not  many  argosies  gone 
floating  in  old  days  to  PsSmanazar's 
fiunous  ^*  Formosa,'^  that  imaginary  isle, 
fiff  in  the  Indian  seas,— only  to  return 
storm-shattered,  and  the  subjects  of  men's 
lauzhter? 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  view  I  had 
taken  by  man^  things.  Talking  once 
vnth  a  fair  relative  of  about  thirty  (thoij^h 
she  looks  but  seventeen,  I  vnll  add,  §)t 
obvious  reasons),  we  came  upon  this  sub- 
ject. With  true  antiquarian  feeling — the 
feeling  which  makes  all  times,  and  person^ 
ages,  and  places  bend  to  the  one  dominant 
idea — I  asked,  had  she  ever  danced  a 
minuet  1  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  tone 
in  which  she  repudiated  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  Did  I  take  her  for  an  old 
woman  1  Did  she  look  quite  sixty-five  ? 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  she  could 
•flbrd  me  any  information  on  the  subject? 


I  had  only  asked  from  simple  cariosity,  I 
said.  Well,  she  would  simply  say,  l^e 
minuet  vras'mudi  before  her  time:  she 
could  throw  no  l^ht  Qp<m  it,  having  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  it. 

I  could  without  difficulty  relate  other 
incidents  going  to  show  how  I  was 
confirmed  m  my  incredulity  by  all  man- 
ner of  thines ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  I 
need  only  add.  that  after  long  and  patient 
thought,  muen  pondering  on  the  whole 
matter,  placed  in  every  imaginable  light^ 
a  brilliant  idea  suddenlv  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  and  this  idea  took  form,  and  broloe 
frt>m  my  lips  triumphantly — ^I  will  ask 
my  grandmotiierl  I  said  aloud. 

The  venerable  lady's  answer  to  my 
question  was  oondusive,  and  from  th^ 
moment  I  have  been  a  believer  in  tiie 
minuet  I  knew  her  high  regard  for  truth, 
how  scrupulously  accurate  she  ever  vras 
in  her  statements,  and  thus,  when  she  as- 
sured me  that  she  had  not  only  seen  many 
who  had  danced  a  minuet,  but  had  fre- 
quently gone  through  one  in  her  own  pro- 
per person,  then  I  was  convinced,  and 
threw  my  incredulity  to  the  winds,  and 
frx>m  that  moment  to  the  present  time,  as 
I  said,  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
minuet  as  firmly  as  in  the  existence  of 
the  polka. 

This  explosion  of  my  powder  train  of 
skepticism  occurred  some  time  since,  and 
was  recalled  to  my  recollection  by  a  littie 
circumstance  a  day  or  two  ago.  In  ex- 
ploring the  obscure  depths  of  an  old  doset, 
sacred  to  anumber  of  &mily  relics, Icame 
upon  a  coat  of  which  I  had  often  heard 
mention  made.  It  was  a  wedding  coat, 
dating  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

I  took  it  from  the  peg  upon  which  it 
hung,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  broad, 
pleasant  sunlight,  gazed  pensively  upon 
it,  passing,  hau  sorrowfully,  half  humor- 
ouriy,  my  hand  over  the  yellow  silk  but- 
tons, and  the  pale  bluisn  lining,  across 
which  ran  pale-colored  bars  ake  thin 
clouds  on  an  evening  sky.  A  sudden 
freak  came  into  m^  head,  and  I  took  off 
my  own  ooat^  and  m  its  place  indued  my 
upper  limbs  and  shoulders  in  the  moth- 
eaten  relic  of  tiiat  so  long  gone  past. 

Every  thing  about  it  was  singular — 
the  coUar,  as  stiff  as  a  board,  sawed  my 
ears,  and  gently  reposed  upon  the  head 
at  a  point  just  horizontal  with  the  eyes ; 
the  long  square-cut  skirts  agreeably  rubbed 
against  tiiat  portion  of  my  person  immedi- 
ately behind  and  below  the  knees ',  the  lap- 
pels  stuck  out  straight  in  fit>nt,  quite  in- 
dependently refiising  to  have  any  thing 
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to  do  with  wBiBtooat  or  shirt  bosom ; — all 
yery  singular.  But  most  singular  of  all 
were  the  strange  feelings  I  seemed  to  have 
pat  on,  so  to  speak,  with  the  old  garment. 
I  was  led  back  gently,  as  by  some  inyisi- 
ble  but  all-powerful  hand  to  the  past  time 
in  which  the  old  coat  had  been  the  '^  glass 
of  &shion," — the  atmosphere  of  that  far 
away  past^  swarming  with  fair  and  stately 
figures — replete  with  youth  and  freshness^ 
and  fonner  manners,  so  unlike  our  own, 
seemed  all  at  once  to  encompass  me  with 
its  subtle  and  resistless  influence; — the 
old  time  rose  up  agun  for  me,  lull  of  truth, 
and  joy,  and  love;  and  I  almost  fanciea 
that  in  the  ancient  coat  a  beating  human 
heart  had  been  shut  up,  and  lymg  now 
next  to  my  own,  had  infused  into  its  lanr 
guid  pulsations  some  of  the  life,  and  vigor, 
and  fresh  splendor  of  the  past.  I  looked 
at  the  old  garment  with  a  thoughtful 
smile,  then  turning  round  my  eyes  full 
upon  the  coat  I  h^  taken  off— a  coat  of 
the  present  year  of  grace,  1853. 

What  a  contrast  in  every  thing !  The 
collar  as  pliable  as  a  silk  glove,  following 
the  lines  ofj  and  reposing  on,  the  shoulders, 
with  not  an  inch  of  buckram  in  it ;  the 
skirts  veiV  short,  cut  round  like  the  half 
section  of  an  ellipse,  and  lined  with  black 
(not  blue)  silk;  buttons  of  ebon  color,  and 
fancifully  ornamented  (not  plain  and  yel- 
low) ;  lastly,  the  lappels  clinging  to  the 
breast,  not  independently  stuck  out  like 
those  of  the  old  garment  I  had  on ; — all  this 
was  very  different,  and  I  found  in  the  differ- 
ence an  irresistible  provocative  to  thought. 
The  influence  still  dung  to  me  when  I  had 
taken  off  the  old  coat,  and  carefully  re- 
stored it  to  its  dun  nook  in  the  closet; 
and  sitting  down  in  the  idle  sunshine  I 
fell  into  a  revery  which  often  betrayed 
itself  in  a  sort  of  confidential  communing 
with  myself  in  words. 

The  past!  I  said  thoughtfully:  yes! 
surely  the  past  was  very  different  from 
the  present — a  striking,  but  not  an  origi- 
nal remark.  But  let  me  understand  my- 
self—let there  be  no  confusion  in  my 
trains  of  thought.  By  the  pcut  I  mean 
neither  the  old  Assyrian  past,  hard,  ri^d, 
warlike,  stony,  as  tnose  woman-and-child- 
hating  faces  dug  up  from  the  long  buried 
Nineveh ;  nor  yet  the  Egyptian  past,  in- 
stinct with  gloomy  strength  and  vastness, 
and  all  solenm  rites  and  usages,  which 
yet  stand  dim  and  thoughtful,  frozen  into 
stone  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  the  desert — 
or  in  the  red  evening  when  Bubastis 
glides  alofl  along  the  margin  of  the  Nile ; 
— nor  yet  the  Grecian  past,  bright  with 
the  golden  smiles  of  soft  Artemis,  pouring 
splendor  on  the  white  temples  and  Arca- 
dian shrines  of  nymph,  and  ooead,  and 
naiad  risen  from  Panan  quarries  at  the 


breath  of  young  and  rosy  Art ; — nor  yet 
the  Tartar  past  of  Tamerlane  and  Ghengis 
Khan,  clashing  barbaric  cymbals,  and 
fluttering  its  red  silken  banners  over  re- 
mote Samarcand ; — nor  yet  the  old  Roman 
past,  glittering  with  spears,  and  rolling 
on  through  the  fier^  atmosphere  which 
nourished  their  ferocious  instincts,  heavy 
cohorts  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  but 
at  last  to  melt  and  fade  away  before  the 
Goth; — ^no,  not  even  that  bright  chivalric 
past,  so  full  of  stalwart  arms  and  tender 
hearts,  mirrors  of  truest  knighthood, 
sworn  to  succor  ladies  fair  in  periL  or, 
grander  mission,  to  win  back  the  Holy 
Sepulchre : — ^not  to  any  of  these  pasts  do 
I  refer,  I  said,  since  it  is  very  plain  that 
we  resemble  Rome,  and  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  and  the  Middle  Age  in  nothing.  It 
is  the  difference  between  the  American 
past  and  present  I  would  indicate-— even 
between  the  years  1800  and  1853.  And 
so  I  come  back  to  my  coat,  and  the  train 
of  thought  which  it  suggested. 

What  singular  men  were  those  ances- 
tors of  ours,  I  said  musing,  and  how  lit- 
tle, comparatively,  we  know  of  them! 
The  new  Age  has  so  much  to  think  of— 
so  many  sayings  and  doings  of  its  own  to 
get  tlux>ugh  with — so  much  work  to  ac- 
complish— so  much  folly  to  enact !  The 
past  dies  away  for  us.  year  by  year,  into 
deeper  oblivion,  goes  lurther  ofi^  becoming 
dim  and  silent,  hke  a  receding  landscape, 
or  a  retreating  strain  of  music.  Not  to 
lose  it  wholly,  let  us  clii^  to  its  old  mem- 
ories and  associations.  The  mouth-pieces 
of  the  former  time  are  just  those  insignifi- 
cant objects,  I  mused,  which  we  glance 
carelessly  at,  when,  by  some  accident, 
they  are  placed  before  our  eyes:  portraits, 
and  chance-preserved  doublets,  and  old 
swords — ^not  insignificant  if  regarded  in  a 
proper  light  1  For  in  them  lie  what  for- 
cible suggestions  to  the  mind  and  the 
heart— what  pictures  of  the  elder  time — 
how  much  of  truth  and  freshness !  Their 
value,  too,  is  great  for  the  purposes  of  his- 
tory— history  which  has  already  taken 
her  rightful  place  now,  and  is  no  longer 
the  mere  dry  chronicle  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  potentates  and  parliaments ;  but 
aspires  to  be,  and  before  very  long  will  in 
reality  be,  the  voice  of  the  past  teUing  to 
the  present  its  manners,  and  habitudes  of 
thought  and  action — even  its  very  fash- 
ions. 

Fashion — it  is  an  old  truism — ^indicates 
many  things ;  you  scent  a  ukase  or  an 
edict  in  the  cut  of  men's  beards ;  ^ou  dis- 
cern a  royal  hump  in  long  flowing  hair 
and  loose-fitting  garments  7  you  know 
that  the  kingly  limb  was  handsome,  or 
the  reverse,  as  pantaloons  fit  tightly  or 
bag  Chinese-like.    There  is  mudi  m  ooa- 
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tome,  and  certainly  what  strikes  tus  most 
powerfully  in  the  men  of  old  is,  first  of 
all,  their  pichiresqae  ^'ontward  sem- 
blance." Those  men  of  old — of  the  Rev- 
olution— are  fast  becoming  mythological 
to  us,— doubtless  would  have  become 
wholly  so  in  time,  but  for  one  simple  cir- 
cumstance. Their  effigies,  as  well  as 
their  words  and  deeds,  live  for  us  still. 
We  cannot  doubt  the  actual  existence,  at 
some  period  or  other,  of  that  large  stal- 
wart figure  looming  from  the  canvas, 
dad  in  his  broad-skirted  coat,  and  well- 
fitting  stockings  or  horseman's  boots,  and 
long  waistcoat;  with  the  martial  beltani^ 
the  sword  hilt  close  beside  the  hand;  and 
the  well  powdered  hair  &11ing  around  the 
temples  aarkened  by  the  sun  and  wind  of 
so  many  campaigns.  You  cannot  believe 
all  this  a  mere  figment  of  the  imaginar 
tion ;  the  man  lives  there,  and  takes  his 
place  firmly  in  the  mind,  almost  in  the 
very  memory,  as  a  real  existence — ^not  a 
mere  myth,  as  ho  might  otherwise  have 
become  by  simple  lapse  of  time.  Non 
omnia  moriar,  if  the  bright  canvas  speaks 
of  me,  as  well  as  the  historian's  page ! 

These  were  the  men  who  danced  the 
minuet  1  I  said — ^who  led  forth  with  so 
much  grace  our  lovely  and  fascinating 
young  grandmothers.  Yes !  when  these 
gallant  cavaliers  ran  their  old,  honest, 
strong  careers,  the  minuet  reigned  undis- 
puted. And  here  again  is  a  new  proof  of 
what  I  have  advano^ :  that  manners  and 
habitudes  are  the  true  sources,  of  histori- 
cal investigation.  Historical  investiga- 
tion! what  was  the  minuet  but  a  cer^ 
emonious  diversion — ^now  exploded  hap- 
pily—of former  men  apd  women  ?  some 
modem  Hume  may  ask,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  not  very  complimentary. 
I  answer  with  great  respect, — much  more ! 
The  minuet  was  delicacy,  courtesy,  lofty- 
toned  respect — ^in  one  word — chivalry ! 

Look  at  that  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  stepped  down  from  one  of  the  old 
dusty  portraits  on  the  wall,  who  is  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand  respectfully  to  the  lady 
advancing  from  the  dim  frame  opposite  to 
meet  him.  They  do  not  resemble  the  fair 
damsel  and  young  gentleman  of  to-day  in 
any  thing.  He  is  clad  in  a  coat  with 
broad  skirts  and  very  high  stiff  collar,  on 
which  his  long  powdered  hair  leaves  its 
snowy  traces ;  a  long  waistcoat,  ruffles  at 
wrist  and  bosom,  well  fitting  silk  stock- 
ings, and  bright-buckled  shoes,  complete 
his  dress.  The  fair  lady  sustains  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  hair,  reared  like  a  tower 
upon  her  forehead,  her  short- waisted  dose- 
chnging  dress  is  a  model  of  neatness, 
and  around  her  fair  shoulders  floats  a 
doud  of  yellow  lace,  whidi  conceals  the 
snow  beneath  finom  rude  eyes.    He  ad- 


vances— see! — ^witii  that  deep  respect, 
which  is  now  dubbed  "of  the  old  school" 
slightingly ;  he  bows  profoundly,  smiling 
courteous,  soft,  with  a  look  of  genuine 
chivalric  admiration,  subdued  and  Kept  ia 
bounds  by  his  respect  fbr  that  voung 
frank  heart,  plain  in  the  frank  bright 
eyes.  His  manner  tells  her  that  he  should 
consider  himself  very  fortunate  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her  by  perilling 
his  Ufe!  And  she  replies  to  his  son 
smile  with  another,  and  a  graceful,  gentle 
courtesy,  the  jewelled  hands  holding  the 
silken  skirt ;  and  then  resigns  to  him  that 
little  snowy  hand,  which  he  receives  with 
a  third  bow,  much  lower  than  those  other 
two  already  made  by  him,  and  so  they  go 
with  grace  and  dignity  and  measured 
steps,  to  the  slow-floating  music,  through 
a  good  old  time  minuet 

I  think  I  hear  my  Hume  friend  ask  the 
meaning  of  my  rigmarole  about  bows  and 
courtesies,  and  simles.  I  reply  that  there 
is  a  very  deep  meaning,  hidden  it  may  be 
from  him,  but  not  the  less  real*  A  mean- 
ing most  certainly ! — for  do  we  bow  and 
courtesy  now  ?  Do  we  dance  the  minuet 
now?  No;  we  are  guilty  of  no  such 
betise;  we  nod  and  dance  the  polka  in- 
stead, and  here  commences  the  contrast — 
for  the  present  time  a  most  unfavorable 
contrast — far  worse,  indeed,  than  that  be- 
tween the  old  coat  I  was  looking  at  but 
now,  and  my  own  new  one  of  yesterday. 

Yes;  we  dance  the  polka,  and  we  nod 
— ^no  longer  dance  the  minuet,  and  bow, 
or  courtesy.  What  was  the  minuet,  as 
was  said  l>efore,  but  the  impersonation  of 
courtesy,  respect,  chivalric  devotion,  and 
hi^h-toned  feeling?  The  old  knightly 
spuit  stirvived  in  that  bow — the  spnit 
which  made  every  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed,  of  the  true  km'ght.  his  lady's,  or  his 
saint's ;  which  bent  hbs  knee  in  presence 
of  the  fair;  which  nerved  his  arm  to 
brave  all  forces  of  earth  and  air,  the 
swart  Paynim  and  the  sorceries  of  Mer- 
lin, in  rescue  of  innocence.  The  strone, 
true-hearted  gentleman  could  alone  1o(3l 
that  deep  respect,  and  show  plainly  by 
his  manner  to  the  fairer  sex,  that  whilst 
a  woman's  or  a  child's  entreaty  could 
lead  and  command  him,  the  strongest  arm 
that  ever  grasped  a  sword  could  not  move 
him  one  inch  from  the  spot,  where  his 
true  manly  heart  had  told  him  he  should 
plant  himself. 

Much  more  significant  was  the  soft 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  fair  lady,  at  her 
cavalier's  approach.  Was  that  cavalier  a 
wealthy  planter,  or  a  young  soldier  of  no 
inheritance  but  his  brave  fitther's  sword, 
his  reception  vras  the  same;  there  was 
little  dissembling  in  those  days.  And  so 
if  the  low  bow  gave  pleasure,  it 
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Bhown  honestly  ftnd  freelj  by  the  soft 
smfle ;  and  if  the  partner  were  agreeable, 
the  sincere  eyes  did  not  conceal  it ;  and 
if  the  gay  respectful  compliments  were 
mnsic  to  the  ear,  the  tender  rosy  cheek 
blushed  honestly  with  pleasure,  and  did 
not  turn  away,  from  shame. 

Past  days,  long  gone  days! — ^I  mur- 
mured, losing  sight  of  my  imaginary 
Hume  friend,  not  caring  any  longer  to 
combat  his  sophistry — ^past  times,  so  far 
away  times  \  where  in  the  present  shall  I 
look  to  find  your  freshness,  and  tra&- 
heartedness,  and  beauty?  Hearts  beat 
loud  and  fast  in  those  days,  and  the  air 
was  dear  and  sunny,  despite  the  storms 
which  had  so  lately  broken  over  the  land 
with  thunder  shocks — ^nay,  on  account  of 
those  great  storms !  Hearte  were  brave 
and  simple  then,  and  false  civilization 
had  not  yoked  us  to  her  car,  and  made 
us  beaste  of  burden— or  less  cruelly  roll- 
ed oyer  us,  as^  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust^ 
we  worshipped  that  glittering  and  unro- 
lenting  idol.  In  those  days  men  were 
braye^  women  were  tender;  souls  true 
and  sunple ;  lives  and  deaths  often  grand ! 

But  hold !  I  said,  let  me  not  push  it  too 
far,  since  these  things  have  by  no  means 
left  the  earth.  There  are  still  brave  men, 
tender  women,  and  great  self-sacrificing 
lives — thank  Heaven  for  it !  Let  me  not 
ofier  up  the  present  as  a  holocaust  to  pro- 
pitiate the  manes  of  the  past :  too  many 
priceless  jewels  would  remain  in  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifice.  I  know  the  brilliance  of 
those  priceless  jewels,  and  would  not  close 
my  eyes  to  them;  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  old  family  diamonds  in 
their  antique  setting  are  more  brilliant 
still :  though  now  forgotten  for  so  long,  so 
out  of  date,  so  very  unfiishionable  in  that 
odd,  quaint,  antique  setting ! 

But  am  I  not,  after  all,  led  away  by  a 
mere  fancy  for  the  former  time  ?  I  sighed, 
for  the  old  powdered  heads,  the  cocked 
hate,  the  fair-.top  boots,  the  swords,  and 
ruffles,  and  knee  breeches  1  Am  I  not  too 
unreasonable  an  admirer  of  those  old  por- 
traite  of  dear  loved  ones,  with  their  tower- 
ing masses  of  curls,  their  high-necked 
dresses,  and  their  clouds  of  ydlow  lace 
hiding  the  tender,  snowy  throat,  and  fall- 
ing to  the  waist  1  Has  not  the  Spirit  of 
the  Piist  played  me  some  enchanting 
minuet  in  a  dream,  and  b^  a  wave  of  his 
magical  wand,  caused  to  nse  up  and  ^de 
before  me,  in  a  long,  stately  line,  those 
noble  cavaliers  and  dames  of  other  days, 
instinct  again  with  life,  bowing  and  cour- 
tesying  tlu^ugh  the  slow chivalric minuet? 
What  was  there  so  exceedingly  remark- 
able in  that  low,  reverential  bow?  Does 
not  our  careless  ducking  of  the  head  teke 
fiur  less  time  and  trouble,  and  answer 


every  purpose?  What  was  there  so  at- 
tractive in  that  graceful  courte^,  the  dia- 
mond-«park]in^  fingers  holding  up  the 
skirt,  the  lips  wreathed  into  that  soft, 
winning  smile  ?  Is  not  the  curt  little  nod 
of  our  day  all  that  is  really  necessary? 
What  was  there  so  striking  in  that  stately 
minuet  which  glided  slowly  to  slow  mov- 
ing music?  Is  not  the  polka  a  thousand 
times  more  gay,  and  graceful,  and  delight- 
Ail? 

I  begin  to  doubt,  I  murmured,  in  presence 
of  the  pictures  which  this  latter  word 
conjures  up,  full  of  life  and  glitter, 
whether  after  all  I  have  not  been  carriea 
away  by  my  affectionate  respect  for  my 
old  coat,  and  the  manners  it  represents 
and  calls  again  into  the  present ;  and  being 
thus  carried  away,  in  consequence  done 
great  injustice  to  to-day — too  greatly  mag- 
nifying the  virtues  of  the  dead.  I  doubt 
whether  in  musing  about  those  old  times 
and  those  antique  personages  in  ruffles  and 
silk  stockings,  I  have  not  unduly  lessened 
the  merite  of  the  days  we  live  in — ^sacri- 
ficing the  modes  of  1853  to  those  of  the 
last  century ;  whether  I  have  not  repudi- 
ated the  maxim  de  morUda  nil  nisi 
verum,  to  follow  that  other  more  amiable 
precept,  nil  nisi  bonum. 

For,  after  all,  what  is  that  awful  differ- 
ence between  the  minuet  and  polka 'Z 
Why  is  the  arm  around  the  waist,  the 
breath  upon  the  cheek,  the  head  upon  the 
shoulder,  so  much  worse  than  the  hand- 
in-hand  movement  of  the  elder  dance? 
Is  not  the  difference — if  any  such  differ- 
ence indeed  exist,  at  bottom — ^in  favor  of 
the  more  modem  fashion  ?  Was  not  this 
boasted  minuet  ihe  offspring  of  the  false 
etiquette,  the  ceremonious  stiffness  which 
the  little,  otherwise  the  grand  monarch 
introduced  into  his  corrupted  court  ?  And 
does  it  not  become  all  good  Republicans  to 
discountenance  a  royal  abomination,  adopt- 
ed by  our  ancestors  while  they  were  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  long  aeo  abandoned  as 
opposed  to  the  liberal  spuit  of  our  happy 
institutions  ?  Was  it  graceful  for  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  sidle,  and  amble,  and 
mince  his  step^  bowine  profoundly  with 
ladcadaisical  smiles,  to  uie  fair  puppet  op- 
posite him — ^which  fiur  puppet  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  despotic  etiquette  of  the 
dance,  to  smile  and  amble  like  her  part- 
ner, and  in  addition  to  bend  her  knee  to 
him  at  intervals,  as  though  he  were  a  god  ? 
Was  it  not  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
social  organization  to  erect  woman  into  a 
species  of  divinity  for  men  to  worship  and 
fondle,  to  adore  and  laugh  at,  to  pet  and 
to  die  for  ?  Wf\s  it  proper  or  (fignified 
for  a  man  to  bend  his  hnxk  until  his  hands 
nearly  touched  the  floor?  was  it  elegant 
for  a  lady  to  brush  that  floor,  however 
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Boiled,  wiUi  her  silk  stoddiii^  u  she  oon- 
staatly  must  do  in  oourtesying  ?  Finallj, 
wa8  the  minuet  a  diversion  in  aooordanoe 
with  our  rapid  and  ceaseless  deyelopment 
— our  open  and  genial  manner8-~our  pro- 
gress in  material  wealth  and  ideaSj — in 
one  word,  with  that  ever  growing  dviliz*- 
tion,  already  agitating  woman's  rights  and 
immunities?  And  so,  coming  to  the 
polka  as  the  representative  of  modem 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  is  woman  to  be  still 
a  plaything,  petted  and  idolized^  indulged 
and  tyrannized  over,  as  was  said  before? 
Is  she  to  have  no  immunities,  no  privi- 
leges ?  If  she  prefers  that  her  partner 
should  embrace  her,  not  simply  dasp  her 
hand;  support  her  with  his  arm,  not 
merely  touch  her  fingers :  if  she  prefers 
leaning  on  his  should^  to  courtesyine  to 
him  fh>m  the  distance  of  six  feet,  wall 
false  and  merciless  propriety  say  nay  to 
her?  Shall  she  have  no  rights?  shall 
she  have  no  choice  ?  shall  her  voice  in  the 
ball-room  be  taken  from  her  equally  with 
her  voice  at  the  ballotrbox  and  on  the 
hustings  ?  Shall  she  not  only  be  debarred 
from  having  her  say  in  politics,  from  giving 
her  views  on  government^  from  discussing 
the  rapidity  or  inertness  of  the  wheels  of 
our  administration  3  bat  also  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  music,  to 
choose  a  rapid  polka  in  place  of  an  ijMrt^ 
tiresome  minuet  ? 

Investigate,  and  the  difference  between 
these  two  things  is  plainer  every  moment; 
but  is  not  the  reason  on  the  ade  of  the 
modem  damsels?  Who  shall  say^  I 
mused,  that  there  is  no  troth  in  this  view 
of  the  matter  ?  who  shall  venture  to  de- 
clare that  young  ladies  are  not  right  after 
all  in  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
age ;  and  in  that  spirit  of  frankness  and 
openness  natural  to  free-bom  American 
damsels  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yield- 
ing themselves  to  the  embracer  pnolidy 
and  honestly,  of  those  amiable  young 
gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats,  and  soft 
kids,  and  irreproachably  elegant  ties? 
Have  we  not  thrown  those  antiauated, 
monarchic  reserves  to  the  winds?  have 
we  not  soared  above  those  narrow  and 
ilUberal  ideas  which  hedged  woman  round 
with  fiuKuful,  not  trae  respect?  and  in 
recording  our  scorn  of  those  by-gone  habi- 
tudes, have  we  not  elevated  h«r  to  that 
high  and  independent  position  which 
Nature  always  intended  W  to  poesess, 
and  possess  ca  ru^t  ?  "  Those  times  are 
flone;  why  aetS,  to  rqjuvenate  them? 
Those  honest  old  fofpea  with  their  silk 
stockings  and  powdered  hair,  and  aU  their 
odd  old  traits,  nave  been  replaoed  by  men 
who  are  satisfied  with  plain  figured  vests 
and  plaids.  Those  ceremoniously  decked 
dames,  with  their  laces,  and  ruffles,  and 


many  jewels,  have  yielded  to  onr  maidens, 
whose  ambition  eziends  no  further  than 
furs,  silks,  and  satins,  and  Parisian 
watches.  Those  times  are  gone,  with 
dreadfully  slow  dances,  and  affected,  stilt- 
ed, prudish  touching  a  girl's  fmger  tips. 
The  day,  thank  Heaven,  has  com&  when 
every  woman  may  waltz  and  polk,  and 
loin  to  her  heart's  content  in  the  health- 
mi  redowa,  mazurka,  or  the  new  Russian 
dance — honest  diversions,  which  unite 
ezerdse  and  amusement — ^are  at  the  same 
time  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  Those  old 
times  had  in  them  valor,  and  grand  hon- 
esty, and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  they 
are  gone;  the  wand  of  progress  has 
struck  them  dead:  they  'shall  return  no 
more  for  ever.' " 

I  almost  thought  I  heard  a  voice  beside 
me  utter  these  latter  words.  True,  I 
mused,  with  something  like  a  sigh — ^troe^ 
they  shall  return  no  more  for  ever — ^never 
more !  All  this  respectful  ceremony,  and 
profound  saluting,  and  graceful  courtesy- 
mg  is  gone.  It  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago;  it  cannot  come  back  and  turn  out 
modem  habitudes,  or  revolutionize  mod- 
em ideas.  Those  ideas  are  too  strong, 
too  deei^y  rooted ;  and  many,  very 
many,  doubt  whether  the  former  was  not 
greater  than  the  present  evil — ^if  indeed 
tiiere  be  any  in  the  present  time  what- 
soever. 

Well,  one  may  still,  permitting  these 
vexed  questions  to  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
time,  where  they  have  so  long  lain  undis- 
turbedj  because  they  had  scarce  any 
chamraons  to  agitate  them ;  one  may  still, 
I  said,  Growing  all  this  to  the  wind, 
linger  with  thoughtful  pleasure  in  that 
past  time  revealed  for  us  to-day  only  by 
occasional  sparkles  and  fiashes  of  ught, 
dispelling  the  thick  gathering  obscurity. 
We  may  still  honestly  a£nire  those 
simple,  valiant  hearts,  those  gentle  man- 
nered, but  heroic  women,  who  graced  the 
old  days  of  oonfiict  with  so  much  genuine 
&ith  and  grand  devotion.  We  may  still 
feel  the  true  hearts  beating,  see  the  honest 
eyes  beaming,  hear  tiie  brave  voices  speak- 
ing, spite  of  the  distance  and  the  ^oom. 
WluCt  if  we  like  not  their  fiishions,  acqui- 
esce not  in  their  pr^udioes,  walk  not  in 
their  ways?  We  may  still  give  honest 
praise  to  those  mighty  and  tme-souled 
men  and  women  who  perilled,  and  would 
most  willingly  have  lost  their  all  hr 
hom^ ;  for  it  was  "a11  in  honor !" 

And  if  a  forgetful  generation  shall 
trample  on  that  most  sacred  dust,  and 
set  its  face  against  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  that  mighty  time:  still  that 
past  going  fiurther  and  fiurther  o£^  shall 
finidly  rise,  grander  for  the  distance,  like 
a  great  sunlight  monntain,  giving  light  to 
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all  the  Talley  into  which  that  generatkni 
shall  have  fallen. 

Then  these  old  coats  and  portraits,  I 
said  aloud,  will  not  be  hung  up  in  forgot- 
ten dosets,  or  dim  recesses,  there  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  moth — that  sure, 
though  slow  precursor  of  obliTion ;  but 
they  shall  be  brought  forth  into  the  sun* 


light,  and  r^arded  with  a  mitture  of  re- 
spect and  loye.  And  fathers  will  show 
the  old  doublets  to  their  sons,  and  tell 
them  of  the  old  times  and  the  former  men, 
and  bid  them  take  example  from  those 
men,  and  never  in  the  brightest  or  stormip 
est  days  lose  dight  of  them ! 


THE  TROLL'S   DAUGHTER. 


A  riNMISH  LEGEND. 


COLD  and  death  reign  in  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  North ;  the  sun  there 
struggles  in  vain,  for  six  long  monthsL 
against  eternal  snow ;  and  the  stars  and 
the  aurora  borealU  casts  but  a  pale  light 
without  one  particle  of  heat  through  the 
nocturnal  glooms.  There,  neither  the 
heart  of  man  beats,  nor  does  any  sward 
grow  green,  or  any  flower  open  its  fresh 
chalice  to  the  sun.  Only,  trom  time  to 
time,  the  huge,  shapeless  whale  rears  his- 
yast  form  above  the  waves^  and  the  white 
bear  issues  with  heavy  and  mysterious 
steps  from  his  icy  cavern. 

Well,  it  was  the  end  of  March,  in  the 
year  1795.  The  winter  was  celebrating 
the  last  days  of  its  reign  by  incredible 
rigors.  The  heavens  were  dark  and 
stormy,  the  cold  as  hard  and  sharp  as 
flint,  and  the  wind  soughed,  in  vsv  gusts, 
through  the  naked  firs ;  all  nature  Downed, 
and  both  men  and  animals  fled  in  conster- 
nation to  their  subterranean  homes. 

All  at  once  there  appeared,  on  the  plain 
of  Karesuando,  three  sledges  which  seemed 
to  be  straying  at  random,  so  completely 
had  the  snow  effaced  eveiy  sign  of  a  road 
or  of  human  habitation.  The  horses  were 
reeling  with  fatigue,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
their  drivers  strove  to  revive  them  and 
urge  them  onward  with  their  hoarse  cries 
and  re-echoing  whips. 

The  caravan  halted.   ^ 

"  Perkele  !  "  *  exclaimed  the  driver  of 
the  first  sledse,  a  sort  of  deformed  dwarf 
wrapt  in  a  filthy  sheepskin  horrible  to 
behold.  ^  Perkele  !  "  he  repeated,  clam- 
bering out  of  a  deep  hole  into  which  he 
had  just  been  pitched  headlong. 

The  rest  ran  to  his  assistance^  but  had 
great  difficulty  in  setting^the  poor  wretch 
on  his  feet  again,  and  in  a^justmg  his 
sledge,  as  the  tongue  of  it  vras  broken  and 
the  horse  lamed. 

^' A  cursed  country  this !  Monseignenr, 


we  are  lost ! "  grumbled  an  individual  in 

the  second  sledge. 

'  "Hush,  Francois,"  repUed  the  person 

who  had  been  aadreissed  as  Monseignenr  $ 

"  instead  of  swearing,  find  out  whether  we 

cannot  procure  shelter  somewhere  in  this 

neighborhood." 

This  last  phrase  was  communicated  to 
one  of  the  drivers,  in  Finnish,  by  a  third 
person  who  seemed  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  the  troop. 

The  driver  addressed  pressed  down  hia 
cap  over  his  left  eye,  wiped  his  nose  once, 
as  the  northern  usages  permit  in  such  a 
scene,  on  the  sleeve  of  his  mantle,  took  hia 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  after  all  these 
acts  of  preparation,  at  length  replied  in  a 
tone  of  perfect  tranquillity : 

"  No,  there  is  not  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  shelter  can  be  had." 

This  distressing  announcement  Uurew 
the  travellers  into  consternation. 

"  Cursed  country  I  cursed  country ! "  re- 
peated the  man  in  the  second  sledge  with 
increasing  ill-humor. 

To  add  to  their  trouble,  the  two  first 
equipages  upset,  and  their  fall  was  so 
terrible  that  they  were  unfit  for  further 
service  when  once  more  raised. 

Yet  the  darkness  increased,  the  cold 
grew  more  and  more  biting,  ana  the  temr 
pest  whirling  the  snow  along  before  it, 
shook  the  fir  trees  in  the  forest  and  even 
the  loose  rocks  on  the  mountains. ' 

"  We  are  lost !  we  are  lost ! "  cried  the 
whole  troop,  in  despair. 

But  look !  Tonder  appears  in  the  distance 
a  spectre  or  indistinct,  wavering  outline^ 
eyes  that  gleam  like  two  live  coals,  and  a 
liairy  hand  that  seems  to  beckon  the 
strangers  towards  it  Was  this  not  one 
of  Ihose  dwarfs  so  famous  in  the  Northern 
SagoBj  who  entice  strayed  travellei^  into 
their  caves  that  they  may  immolate  them 
there  to  the  sombre  deities  they  worship  ? 
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"  Fnnqois,"  said  the  youngest  of  the 
troop,  leaping  from  his  sledge,  "  you  see 
that  they  are  making  signs  to  us  there ; 
lei  us  go ! " 

'^Oh,  Mons^gneur,  can  you  think  of 
doing  so  ?  " 

"  What !  are  you  afraid  ?  "  Francis 
did  not  dare  to  reply. 

The  way  was  rough  and  hestrewn  with 
fragments  of  rock,  trunks  of  trees,  and 
snow  drifts.  The  young  man  advanced 
hravely.  Francis  followed  him,  mutter- 
ing oaths  and  growling  between  his  teeth : 

"  Cursed  country  !  cursed  oountrr ! " 

They  crossed  a  river  and  arrived  near 
a  lofty  mountain,  whose  crown  of  birches 
and  firs  added  yet  deeper  shadows  to  the 

floom  that  already  surrounded  them, 
'ran^is  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
Ihtigue  and  terror. 

"For  God's  sake!  Monseigneur,  not 
another  step !  This  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  sign  that  leads  us  is  the 
sign  of  hell !  *' 

The  young  man  stopped.  The  scene 
was  truly  so  wild,  so  savage,  that  he 
hesitated  to  go  any  &rther.  However,  he 
again  took  courage  and  advanced  yet  a 
few  steps.  The  spectre  rose  to  its  full 
height  before  him,  and  then,  plunging,  as 
it  were,  into  the  snow,  revealed  to  the 
travellers  the  traces  of  a  subterranean 
habitation.  This  was  no  new  thing  to 
them,  as  at  Tome&  and  Muonionuka, 
they  had  already  met  with  those  deep 
hovels,  of  which  the  door  is  so  low  that 
you  are  compelled  to  go  upon  all  fours  in 
order  to  enter  them.  But,  the  one  they 
now  beheld  was  more  like  the  den  of  a 
bear  than  a  human  abode. 

*<What  is  to  be  done?  Should  this 
prove  nothing  else  than  a  cave  of  banditti 
to  which  I  have  been  decoyed  for  mur- 
derous purposes  ?  " 

Sudi  were  the  reflections  passine 
through  the  young  traveler's  mind,  and 
he  was  already  preparmg  to  call  his  com- 
panions, when,  from  the  depth  of  the 
cavity,  a  woman's  voice,  sweet  and  pure, 
was  suddenly  heard  pronouncing  these 
words  t 

"Citizen  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
enter  without  fearl " 

M.  Francis  Etienne  Colin  Guillemot, 
valet  de  chambre  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  flung  himself  down 
in  the  snow  and  embracing  his  master's 
knees:  "  Ah !  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "you 
have  often  enough  scolded  me  for  disbe- 
lieving in  divinity  and  devil;  I  now  see 
that  one  must  come  into  this  world  of 
spirits  to  comprehend  how  things  are. 
Was  it  not  the  evil  one  who  just  artkm- 
lated  your  name  ?  " 

The  Prince  leaned  over  towards  the 


cavern,  as  if  to  catch  another  sound  of  the 
voice  that  had  struck  his  ears. 

The  voice  recommenced:  "Monseigneur 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  enter  without 
fear." 

This  second  invitation  made  the  two 
travellers  start  "Well,  let  us  enter," 
said  the  Prince,  "  for  I  must  learn  whose 
voice  it  is  that  speaks  the  French  language 
thus  purely  in  this  distant  comer  of  the 
earth ;  I  must  see  this  woman,  who  ^>- 
pears  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  titles  of 
my  blood ! " 

And  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  followed  by 
Francois,  slipped  into  the  subterranean 
hovelj  which  was  not  more  than  five 
feet  m  height,  and  about  twelve  feet 
square.  It  was  paved  with  an  immense 
slab  of  granite,  whereof  one  comer  served 
for  a  hearthstone,  on  which  a  pine  log  was 
blazing.  The  smoke,  driven  back  by  the 
wind  which  was  howling  outside,  whirled 
about  in  stormy  volumes,  and  filled  the 
place  with  a  dense  cloud  of  mingled  sparks 
and  flame.  At  moments  it  resembled  the 
breath  of  the  pit  Two  beds,  a  bench,  a 
chair,  and  a  table  composed  all  the  furni- 
ture of  this  retreat,  but  it  was  kept  with 
scrupulous  neatness. 

The  Duke's  earnest  anxiety  was  to  dis- 
cover the  mysterious  stranger  whose  voice 
had  impressed  him  so  powerfuUy.  But, 
at  first,  he  perceived  only  the  spectre 
whose  hand  had  guided  him  to  the  spot, 
and  who  turned  out  to  be  an  old  man  of 
from  70  to  80  years  of  age,  thin  and  bent, 
but  with  a  look  of  inspiration  that  re- 
vealed one  of  the  northern  Trolls.  Fran- 
cois took  him  to  be  the  devil.  At  his  feet,- 
a  cat  and  a  bear  were  playing  amicably. 

The  old  man,  without  takmg  the  sli^t^ 
est  notice  of  the  strangers'  presence,  be- 
gan to  strike  a  succession  of  quick,  light 
taps  on  a  bench,  pronounced  a  few  unin- 
telligible words,  and  then  lighted  a  long 
pipe,  whose  smoke  soon  disagreeably  sur- 
prised the  nostrils  of  our  French  travel- 
lers. 

"There,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  Beelzebub  ?  "  murmured 
M.  Guillemot,  "  this  abominable  smoke  is 
a  more  than  sufficient  proof  against  the 
accursed  heathen." 

"  My  fHend."  said  the  Duke  to  the  old 
man,  fixing  nis  keen,  scrutinizing  eye 
upon  him,  "  since  the  language  I  speak  is 
as  familiar  to  you  as  my  name,  will  yon 
have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  this  hospitality ;  since 
most  assuredly,  you  are  not  what  your 
mode  of  life  and  tiie  poverty  of  your  abode 
would  betoken." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  again 
pronounced  a  few  words  which  no  one 
understood. 
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"  I  never  heard,"  obBerved  Guillemot) 
^  that  it  was  the  devil's  custom  to  have  a 
representatiye  of  himself  upon  the  earth. 
But,  certainly,  this  creature  is  fully  worthy 
to  play  second  to  Lucifer,  or,  at  least,  to 
be  his  vicar-general,  dome,  you  old 
clown,  open  your  mouth  and  tell  us  who 
you  are,  so  that  we  may  know  whether 
or  not  we  have  any  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  having  made  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  My  father.  Tuisko,  is  only  a  poor  in- 
habitant of  Karesuando ;  he  humbly  prays 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
to  consider  himself  welcome  in  his  cabin," 
said  the  sweet  voice  which  had  so  grace- 
fully and  cordially  invited  the  strangers 
to  enter. 

The  Duke  turned  quickly  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  this  voice  proceeded.  Judge 
his  surprise,  when  he  discovered,  in  the 
depth  of  an  alcove,  the  white  and  pure 
countenance  of  a  young  girl  far  surpassing 
in  loveliness  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in 
the  sumptuous  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  or 
under  the  fresh  shades  of  Versailles.  She 
was  clad  in  a  gown  of  Finland  wool,  with 
blue  and  red  stripes,  her  chestnut  tresses 
floated  in  long  and  silky  curls  over  her 
shoulders,  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
intelligence,  an  indescribable  charm  of 
youth  surrounded  and  filled  her  whole 
person,  and  yet,  from  her  melancholy  and 
tender  expression,  it  was  plunly  percep- 
tible that  the  flowers  of  her  life  had  been 
mingled  with  many  thorns;  but  this 
only  rendered  her  more  beautiful  and 
seductive. 

The  young  nobleman  saluted  her  with 
the  same  respect  that  he  would  have 
shown  to  a  prmcess  of  the  blood. 

" Monseigneur,"  she  continued,  "we 
have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time. 
Yesterday  when  you  were  quitting  Muon- 
ioniska,  my  father  was  gneved  at  your 
having  horses  hitched  to  your  sledges. 
Horses  are  not  adapted  to  these  regions, 
as  they  require  beaten  tracks  and  sure 
relays.  You  have  not  yet  tried  our  rein- 
deer, Monseigneur;  you  know  not  how  de- 
licious it  is  to  glide  along  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  over  the  glistening  plains  by 
the  glow  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  the 
great  stars  of  these  latitudes.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  too  late.  The  thaw  has  begun, 
the  broad  levels  will  become  impassable 
and  the  rivers  swell  to  torrents.  Oh! 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  have  missed 
such  a  pleasure ! " 

'^  The  pleasure  of  breaking  one's  neck  at 
the  heels  of  a  wild  animal ! "  murmured 
Francois  Guillemot 


"  Then,  your  fiither  knew  the  hours  and 
minutes  of  my  trip  yesterday  ? "  asked 
the  Prince. 

"Yesterday  evening  at  three-quarters 
past  eight  o'clock,  my  father  said  to  me  * 
I  will  go  to  meet  this  illustrious  stranger, 
for  the  tongue  of  his  sledge  is  broken,  ana 
the  impending  tempest  might  prove  fatal 
to  him.  That  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune, Toini,  to  the  land  of  thy  mother." 

"  TVuly,  young  maiden,  your  words  fill 
me  with  astonishment.  ,!But,  they  remind 
me  of  my  companions- whom  I  left  clos^ 
by — ^Ah !  they  would  be  very  happy  to 
share  your  delightful  hospitality  beside 
this  warm  fire.'/^ 

"My  father  has  gone  to  lead  them 
hither,  Monseigneur." 

^*  But,  can  you  tell  me  what  they  have 
been  doing,  you  who  have  knowledge  of 
so  many  things  ?  " 

"  Toini  knows  nothing ;  Toini  is  but  a 
poor  and  simple  girl.  She  only  repeats 
what  her  &ther  tells  her,  and  her  father 
dictates  nothing  that  his  HdUia*  does 
not  inspire." 

"Your  &ther  cultivates  the  super- 
natural sciences  then  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  a  sage." 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  with  that  air 
of  distrust?  Is  it  dishonorable  in  your 
country  to  cultivate  wisdom  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  love  and  esteem  wisdom. 
Our  ancient  sages  call  it  the  especial  gift 
of  the  gods,  the  only  one,  indeed,  worth 
the  penalty  of  life." 

"  Nevertheless,  your  father  has  enemies.'* 

*•  One  only,  Monseigneur — one  only,  for 
every  body  venerates  and  fears  him.  That 
enemy  is  the  black  priest  Snontekis. 
From  time  to  time,  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  this  neighborhood,  and  drags  us 
from  our  home  to  make  us  accompany 
him  to  Bowanlemi ;  besides,  he  threatens 
us  with  imprisonment  and  death, — all  this 
because  my  father  is  a  troll,  a  tieidjd.''^ 

"  What  is  a  tietdjd,  pretty  child  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you :  a  tietdjd  is  a  sage,  a 
man  of  power  who  possesses  the  words  of 
life,  and  knows  how  to  apply  them;  a 
tietdjd  is  the  friend  of  the  great  spirits 
who  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  on  the 
wings  of  the  clouds,  and  even  among  the 
peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains ;  a  tietdjd 
is  one  who  understands  the  mystery  of 
ecstasies,  and  to  whom  the  Haltia,  the 
spirit  of  succor,  discloses  every  thing ;  a 
tietdjd  can  make  men  good  or  bad,  cure 
diseases,  avert  pestilences,  predict  the 
future,  and  tell  where  lost  treasures  may 
be  found.  A  tietdjd  is  a  great  man, 
Monseigneur." 


*  FamHtar  spirit  of  tbe  Fioolsh  vizardfl.  All  that  IblloirB  Is  founded  on  the  Finntsb  dooirine  in  TeUtion  to 
maglo.  This  doctrine,  which  has  so  poworftillT  affected  the  prlmltiTe  myHhology  and  poetry  of  the  northern 
Bagas^  still  floarishoe  vigoroosly  in  some  looalities  of  their  ooontry. 
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''Thexi,  your  fktker  knows  and  can  do 
eveiy  thing  ?  " 

"  1  es,  Monseignear ;  you  do  not  believe 
mej  I  know,  for  all  men  are  incredulous, 
all  men  are  sooiTers  and  atheists.  But 
what  I  have  said  is  true.  My  father 
knows  more  than  Matti  Kallanvaara,* 
whose  name  made  such  a  stir,  last  year, 
at  Eemi;  my  father  cannot  be  deceiyed 
like  him ;  my  father  does  not,  like  him, 
require  brandy  to  unite  him  with  his 
familiar  spirit :  and  then,  he  does  not  take 
pay  for  his  ecstasies.  Qoid  himself  inspires 
him,  and  he  can,  with  a  whiff  of  his 
breath,  disperse  all  the  demons  of  the 
earth ;  he  can  wind  around  his  little  fin- 
ger all  the  spuits  of  tlje  church.  If  you 
oould  only  understand  him,  Prince,  you 
would  be  transported  with  admiration. 
Yesterday,  before  setting  out  to  meet 
you,  he  said  such  magnificent  words  to 
me,  such  astonishing  words  that  will  norfev 
pass  from  my  memory ;  he,  too,  when  I 
repeated  them  to  him,  after  his  trance, 
was  stupefied,  for  he  never  recollects  any 
thing  that  his  spirit  has  said  to  him." 

'^Your  fiither  is  truly  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  but  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  him  is,  that 
he  should  be  your  father." 

'^  Toini  is  not  the  daughter  of  Tuisko." 

"My  presentiment  told  me  as  mudL 
So  beauteous  a  flower  could  not  have 
been  bom  in  this  horrible  desert" 

^  Prince,  insult  not  the  desert;  the  sol- 
itary mountains,  the  silent  woods  have 
their  own  charm.  Know  you,  that  du- 
ring three  months  in  the  year,  we  can 
read  at  night  without  artificial  aia  1  Then 
the  sun  does  not  sink  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth;  he  gently  touches  it  with  a 
kiss,  and  again  mounts  glorious  upon  the 
horizon.  We  would  not  change  the  au- 
Torm  of  our  winters  for  the  leaden  blooms 
of  your  Decembers.  I  know  your  France, 
Monaeigneur,  for  it  was  once  also  my 
France.  Land  of  flowers  and  verdure, 
of  perfhme  and  sunshine !  And  yet, 
would  Tou  persuade  me  that  its  laughing 
skies  o'erhimg  the  ideal  perfection  of  love 
and  of  happiness  ?  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  cover:  mortal  hatred  and  black 
peifidy,  infidelity  and  faithlessness,  aycL 

fidthlessness Ah !  rather  a  thousana 

times  the  wilderness  and  the  eternal  ice ! 

The  wilderness !  it  is  sublime,  it  is 

full  of  softness  and  bliss,  because  it  is 
true,  and  is  bright  with  immortality. 
What !  would  you  not  prefer  a  heart  at 
peace  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern  snow- 
fields,  to  a  heart  in  torment  under  the 
radiant  luminaries  of  the  South  ?  " 


"Strange  gurl,  tdl  me  who  you  are!" 

"  How  can  it  interest  you  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  beg  you  to  tell  me." 

"My  father  is  the  wandering  Jew;  he 
has  already  lived  two  thousand  years, 
but  I  have  only  completed  three  oento- 
ries." 

The  Duke  gazed  attentively  at  the 
Toung  woman  thus  strangely  addressing 
him. 

"  Is  she  sane  ?  "  he  asked,  internally. 

But  Guillemot,  coming  up  closer  to 
him,  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  We  would 
do  well,  my  prince^  to  reture  as  soon  as 
possible  f^om  this  diaboUcal  den." 

"  You  are  jesting.  See,  there  comes  our 
host  with  the  rest  of  our  party." 

Just  then,  the  aged  Tuisko  re-entered 
the  cabin,  followed  by  the  Count  de 
Montjoie,  and  other  travellers,  ^o  had 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"Good  evening  to  you,  Count,"  said 
the  Prince;  "you  did  not  expect  to  find 
me,  I  think,  near  an  excellent  fire,  chat^ 
ting  with  a  sorceress^  with  a  faiiy  who 
sp^kks  French  better  than  any  one  of 
ourselves.  What  good  fortime  to  have  a 
little  poetry  come  thus  to  brighten  this 
dull  page  of  our  journey!  But  what 
have  you  been  doing  since  we  parted  ?  " 

While  the  Count  de  Montjoie  was  nar- 
rating his  adventures,  Toini  served  up  the 
supper.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  smoked 
remdeer,  some  dried  fiish,  and  some  cur- 
dled milk.  The  last  article  mentioned  by 
no  means  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mons.  Guillemot,  who,  however,  had  to 
remain  content  with  tms.  to  his  idea,  bar- 
barous fare,  since  he  had  left  his  stock  of 
wine  and  brandy  in  the  sledge* 

"  Beautiful  Toini,"  said  the  Duke,  when 
he  had  finished  his  repast,  "  next  to  the 
recital  of  your  own  history,  I  can  ima- 
gine nothing  that  would  interest  me  more 
than  to  see  your  father  in  one  of  his  ec- 
stasies. When  in  that  state,  he  can,  no 
doubt,  read  the  past  and  the  fiiture  both, 
and  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  relating 
to  them." 

"I  will  conununicate  your  desire  to 
him,"  replied  Toini,  "^  but  cannot  promise 
that  he  will  gratify  it  Ah !  gentlemen, 
it  is  no  light  matter  to  die  out  of  this  vis- 
ible worid,  to  mount,  disengajged  from 
the  clogging  bonds  of  tne  flesh,  into  those 
sublime  regions,  where  the  voice  of  Hie 
spirit  revoUs  the  mystery  of  things.  No^ 
it  is  not  a  mere  comedy  of  the  Fiendi 
stage,  be  assured,  sir." 

'^Would  this  persuade  your  &ther  to 
satisfy  us?"  said  the  Countde  Mcm^oia, 
producing  his  purse. 


*  A  oelebrated  Finnish  Boroerer.   The  oompsrtoon  drawn  br  Toini  between  him  and  her  ftkher, 
fhe  human  side  of  Finnish  witchcraft.     These  sabllme  UtU^  weie  nrelj  iBScnilble  to  the  atfcnetiOD 
^iaas  of  brandj  or  a  well  filled  parse. 
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"Keep  yoor  gold,  Sir  Oonntij mj father 
needs  it  not." 

A  long  colloquy  ensued  between  the 
young  woman  and  her  &ther.  The  old 
man  seemed  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  the 
girl,  obstinately.  At  length,  howeyer, 
Toini  preyailed. 

Thereupon,  the  aged  Troll  was  seen  ad- 
Tancing  majestically  into  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  and,  with  a  solemn  gesture, 
signed  the  strangers  to  place  themsdves 
on  the  bench  along  the  wall. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Toini.  "  my  father 
requires  you  first  to  lay  aside  any  articles 
of  iron  or  steel  that  yon  may  have  about 
your  persons." 

"By  heavens !  separate  us  fW>m  our 
arms ! "  said  Guillemot,  in  a  fright 

"Ridiculous  coward!"  rejoined  the 
Duke,  *'  what  haye  we  to  fear  from  this 
tender  girl,  and  this  infirm  old  man? 
Oome !  let  us  do  as  we  haye  been  request- 
ed ;  you.  too.  Count" 

The  old  man  took  up  what  his  visitors 
laid  aside,  and  concealed  every  article  un- 
der the  slab  on  the  floor.  He  then  com- 
menced his  invocations ; — but,  all  at  once 
he  appeared  disturbed,  and  stood  still. 

"  Count,  you  still  have  some  artide  of 
steel  about  yout"  said  Toini. 

The  Count,  in  great  confusion,  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  small  steel  poniard, 
which  he  had  kept  concealed  there. 

"  This  gentleman  has  not  given  up  all 
the  steel  he  has,  either." 

"What MV^  exclaimed  Guillemot 

"Yes,"  replied  Tomi,  dryly. 

In  fact,  Guillemot  had  retained  his 
corkscrew. 

When  the  Troll  had  thus  succeeded  in 
setting  these  obstacles  out  of  the  way, 
he  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  depths 
of  his  inspiration,  and  the  young  girl 
&ithfuUy  interpreted  the  subume  words 
which  leaped  £rom  his  soul. 

"  My  spuit  bearo  me  away,"  he  cried, 
"my  desire  rises  in' my  thoi^ht;  I  wish 
tb  D^hi  the  runa8\*  I  wish  to  sing — 

"  On  ye  strangers  who  are  listeners  to 
me^  what  would  ve  of  me  ?  Has  anguish 
gnawed  your  flesh?  or  grief  and  mortifi- 
cation broken  joxxr  spirits?  Have  ye 
lost  immense  nche&  or  are  ye  pursued 
by  implacable  enemies  ?  Speak,  for  my 
fikther  has  taught  me  the  words  of  power, 
the  creative  words,  the  ways  divine.  At 
the  soimd  of  my  voice,  the  brazen  gates 
ope  wide,  the  battlements  of  Hiisit 
crumble,  uie  uprooted  pines  whirl  about 
Iflce  sand  in  the  eddies  of  the  tornado. 


I  know  tiie  origin  of  the  world,  the 
source  of  fire,  the  birUi  of  iron;  I  snow 
the  silent  tracks  of  the  ants  as  they  wind 
over  the  bark  of  the  biroh  trees.  Beforo 
me,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  take  flight,  amd 
the  bear  forgets  his  flerceness.  I  master 
all  the  ills  <^  earth,  and  bury  them  in 
the  mountain  of  Wounds,  {  under  a 
stone  of  nine  fiithoms'  width,  where  ter- 
ror dwells — whero  anguish  has  fixed  its 
abode.  Speak,  then,  di  strangers ;  wis- 
dom is  ready  to  gusn  from  the  depths  of 
the  marshes,  and,  from  the  broken  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  covered  with  snow, 
wfll  be  heard  voices  that  will  make  the 
spirit  of  autumn  leap  along  the  banks  d 
me  great  world  sea." 

"Seer,"  then  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
"I  have  a  mother,  and  that  mother  is 
France;  she  is  ill:  treacherous  physi- 
cians aro  plotting  her  death.  Tell  me 
what  is  to  be  her  destiny." 

The  aged  Tuisko,  whose  accents,  up  to 
that  moment,  had  been  full  of  calm  and 
melancholy,  suddenly  became  exdted. 
His  diction  grew  loud  and  impetuous,  his 
gesticulation  oonvulsive»  his  eyes  sparMed 
with  a  wild  Are,  his  whole  bdng  was 
transformed.  It  was  plainly  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  THetdjd  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  Thereupon,  the  travellers 
who,  until  then,  had  listened  to  him  with 
a  sznile  of  incredulity,  could  no  longer 
banish  a  spedes  of  religious  terror.  On 
her  part,  the  lovely  Toini,  who  was  in 
more  immediate  rapport- with  the  Troll, 
also  allowed  herself  to  be  overcome  b^ 
his  enthusiasm ;  she  was  pan&g  and  di- 
shevelled, and,  in  that  moment,  might 
readily  have  passed  for  one  of  those  Sib- 
yls, of  which  the  Sagas  of  the  South  re- 
count the  frenetic  uttors  and  oracular 
paroxysms. 

"Thy  mother  is  ill ! "  replied  the  wii- 
•rd ;  "how  great  thv  audadty,  oh  stdc- 
ness,  in  having  attacked  her !  Who  art 
thou?  Whence  comest  thou?  Comest 
thou  from  the  sepulchres  of  K.alma,{ 
or  from  the  depths  of  Manala  ?  D  Com- 
est thou  from  the  dust  of  the  marshes, 
or  from  the  moving  sands  ?  Comest  thou 
from  the  abyss  of  waters,  or  from  the 
snow  of  foam  ?  Hast  thou  been  wafted 
by  the  winds,  or  driven  by  the  tempest? 

"Whence  dost  thou  spring,  oh  crud 
scourge!  oh  vilest  plague?  How  hast 
thou  been  able  to  touch  her?  Comest 
thou  frt>m  the  bosom  of  the  rodcs,  or  of 
the  trees,  or  of  the  antique  regions  ?  Hast 
thou  descended  from  the  mountains,  or 


•  Flimkh  dittiML  tThedera 

X  Hm  Finland  mythology  reoognlzos  aerenl  goddfltses  who  prMide  oyer  ptlns  and  anlferlngB.  Thaj 
lahulft  the  moontatn  of  ElpaxnAkl,  where  they  reoeiye  the  Bicknaaaea  In  a  little  bnniaa  yne^  and  Dofl  fliani 
•yer  a  magio  flrck 

IBegkmortbadflid.   (iEo<Ma  UtenOly  rfgnillM  tOMll  ^a  oof^M)  I  HeO. 
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crept  np  from  the  ttalks  of  the  strawbeny 
plant,  or  issued  from  the  sanctaary  of  the 
wise,  or  from  the  rivers  of  hai|y  men,  or 
from  the  sorcerers'  marshes,  or  from  the 
hills  of  savages,  or  caverns  of  fierce  dogs, 
or  the  dens  of  untamed  bears,  or  regions 
where  the  foxes  bark  and  where  the  conies 
gather? 

'*  Prodigy  of  horror,  flee  lar  from  me ; 
Boonrge  of  the  earth,  abandon  my  dweU- 
ing. 

*<My  father,  my  old  father  has  never 
been  the  slave  of  wizards ;  he  has  never 
corrupted  the  Laplanders  by  his  presents ; 
he  drove  away  calamities  and  dissipated 
eveiy  evil. 

*'  If  I  have  not  that  power^  I  will  invoke 
the  son  of  Ukko,*  wno  reigns  over  the 
clouds,  who  scatters  the  storms.  I  will 
implore  his  aid,  I  will  cause  the  succor 
of  his  arm  to  come  down  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  the  low  places  of  the  earth. 
Crushed  by  poverty,  I  will  lift  up  my 
voice  through  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
the  six  respondent  vaults,  and  the  nine 
heavens. 

^  Oh  Ukko !  thou  who  restest  on  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  thou  who  inhabitest  the 
cloud  whence  comes  the  thunder,  bring 
hither  thy  glaive  of  fire  that  I  may  strike 
the  cruel  one  who  torments  me,  that  I 
may  for  ever  drive  away  my  enemy. 

"  Qoddess  of  the  waves,  arise  fcom  out 
the  abyss«;  raise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters  thy  blue  tresses,  from  the  depths 
of  the  fountain  thy  light  garments,  from 
the  moist  spray  thy  brieht  visage  !  Gome 
to  my  succor,  come  to  deliver  me,  to  pro- 
tect me,  to  console  me  in  this  terrible 
travail,  in  these  overwhelming  sufferings. 

"  Oh  forest,  come  with  thy  magnificent 
animals,  come  vrith  all  thy  people  ^  Per- 
kele,f  come  with  all  ^  thy  house.  Lake, 
come  with  the  sons  of 'thy  race !  Oh  may 
a  hundred  warriors  arise  with  their  glaives, 
may  a  thousand  heroes  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  the  weak,  of  the  unfortunate ! 

"  But  if  that  be  not  enough,  what  other 
power  shall  I  yet  invoke  ?  Is  it  in  the 
world  of  men,  children  of  the  hoary  ages, 
eternal  men  ?  Arise  from  the  earth,  oh 
mother  of  the  earth ;  arise,  at  once,  oh 
everlasting  lord;  rise  all  ye  who  wear 
the  warlike  brand,  all  who  mount  proud 
coursers,  come  hither  to  break  the  sorrow 
that  crushes  me,  come  hither  to  subdue 
my  anguish!  "t 

As  Tuisko  progressed  with  his  invoca- 
tions, his  voice  became  louder  and  wilder, 
his  gestures  more  vehement  He  beat 
with  his  foot,  he  smote  his  hands  together; 
his  hair  stood  erect  upon  his  head,  and  his 


mouth  formed.  At  length  he  fell  ex- 
hausted on  the  stone  floor;  his  eyes  dosed, 
his  limbs  grew  stiff;  any  one  might  have 
thought  bun  dead  only  that  from  time  to 
time,  his  pale  lips  muttered  some  words 
whidi  Toini  alone  could  understand. 

^* Thank  heaven!"  exclaimed  Guille- 
mot, as  if  relieved  from  a  suflering  weight, 
"  at  length  he  is  quiet :  Beelzebub  r^ts. 
I  will  wager  now  that  he  is  going  to  swell 
himself  up  until  he  burste.  While  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  frenzy,  I  was 
looking  for  him  every  moment  to  toss 
around  my  most  christian  person.  Mon- 
seigneur,  would  there  not  be  some  way 
of  throwing  this  ranter  and  roarer  out  ii 
the  cabm?  The  snow  would  do  him 
good,  and  mighty  perhaps,  put  him  in  the 
notion  of  departmg  to  r^oin  his  lord  and 
master." 

"  Silence,  Francis,"  said  the  Duke, "  have 
you  never  seen  those  insects  that  feign 
death,  and  when  one  approaches  them, 
suddenly  spring  up  full  of  life  1  Would 
YOU,  now,  venture  to  toudi  that  motion- 
less spectre?" 

"  I  will  pick  him  up,  if  you  desire  it, 
with  my  curling  irons.^' 

"Hist !  there,  he  is  moving." 

'*  I  perceive  atar,"  said  Tuisko,  in  a  deep 
but  broken  voice, — "I  perceive  a  region 
resplendent  with  verdure  and  beauty* 
There  are  tufted  woods,  lofty  mountains, 
and  plains  rich  with  fruit  and  com. 
What  splendid  dties  rise  on  all  sides !  but, 
alas !  the  rivers  that  bathe  them  are  red 
with  blood, — the  rivulets,  the  springs  are 
red  with  blood.  A  black  smoke  enwraps 
the  castles  and  palaces.  The  men  are 
armed  with  axes  and  cutlasses.  What  is 
that  sinister  crowd  advancing?  Arms 
dash  on  arms,  and  the  pale  horse  of  death 

Slops  from  rank  to  rank.  Oh  horror, 
Tor!  But  I  perceive  a  young  man, 
whose  brow  shines  like  the  fire  of  the 
stars.  He  rushes  forward,  he  scatters 
under  the  feet  of  his  charger  the  crowd 
envious  of  so  much  glory.  And  now,  be- 
hold him  on  his  throne !  beautiful !  divine! 
Again  the  thunder  peals.  The  jewels  of 
his  diadem  are  shattered,  and  the  serpent 
that  lay  hid  among  them  is  preparing  to 
sting  the  hero  to  we  heart.  Fire  is  de- 
vouring the  earth.  The  north  is  in  com- 
motion. Hideous  vultures  pursue  the 
conquering  eagle,  even  into  his  palace  of 
doud,  and  he  falls  from  it  pierced  with  a 
thousand  blows,  like  a  globe  of  flame 
quenched  in  the  tempest  And  now,  the 
earth  grows  green  again,  and  the  rivers 
put  off  their  garmente  of  red  to  reassume 
their  former  attire ;  but  their  bosoms  are 


*  TIm  god  gfUnuidar.  t  The  eTfl  one. 
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bestrewn  with  the  feathers  of  the  fiJlen 
eagle — wonderful  feathers ;  new  men  get 
possession  of  them,  and  with  them  write 
a  history,  an  immortal  history.  And  yet 
the  fatal  sea  has  still  other  storms.  A 
throne  is  toppled  down — an  old  man  flies 
for  his  life.  A  young  prince,  he  whom  I 
see  there  before  me,  advances  on  the  wings 
of  destiny,  like  the  genius  of  the  peace  of 
the  world :  it  is  he  who  will  replace  in 
heroes'  hands  the  feathers  of  the  mighty 
eagle,  that  they  may  continue  the  great 
history  that  had  been  interrupted.  But 
how !  the  storm  begins  again,  the  clouds 
rain  blood,  and  the  young  child  waves  his 
innocent  arms  from  the  summit  of  the 
throne;  and  the  air  is  obscured  by  the 
black  wings  of  immense  carrion  crows  ?— 
What  means  that  sign  ?  But  mists  ga- 
ther over  my  mind — my  senses  desert 
me ;  strangers,  adieu !  adieu ! " 

And  the  old  man  was  silent,  and  again 
fell  back  insensible  on  the  floor,  from 
which  he  did  not  arise  until  after  some 
hours  of  convulsive  slumber. 

Three  weeks  after  the  scene  that  we 
have  just  described,  we,  once  more,  And 
the  illustrious  travellers  of  Karesuando. 
The  Count  de  Montjoie  was  murmuring  a 
host  of  noble  oaths  against  so  prolon^d 
a  detention,  and  Guillemot  by  no  means 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  seasoning  what 
his  companion  had  to  say,  with  some  im- 
motions  of  the  plebeian  schooL  The 
Prince  smiled  at  the  impatience  of  his  fol- 
lowers. ^^Do  you  not  And  this  place 
charming  ?  "  he  said  to  them.  ^  We 
would  do  well  to  await  the  conclusion  of 
the  thaw."  But,  at  heart,  he  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  know  that  the  thaw 
would  never  be  over. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Guillemot 
aside,  ^^  that  Monseigneur  enjoys  himself 
M  much  here.  He  is  of  a  race  whose  ex- 
ploits among  the  beau  sexe  ave  universally 
Known.  What  evil  star  has  thrown  this 
siren  in  our  way.  I  am  perfectly  bewitched 
myself.  The  devil  disports  and  laughs  in 
her  eyes ;  and  my  master  feels  all  her  in- 
fluence, I  am  sure.  Since  that  night — 
that  horrible  night,  when  the  old  Beelze- 
bub gave  us  his  piece  of  acting,  he  cannot 
get  away  from  her.  Morning  and  even- 
mg,  he  must  visit  her  in  her  hoveL  She 
hs^  taught  him  to  drive  the  reindeer  and 
to  walk  in  suksi.*  I  would  like  to  know 
of  what  use  all  these  fine  accomplishments 
will  be,  in  France,  to  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  of  Orleans." 

Meanwhile,  the  strangers  had  found  in 
the  neighbornood  a  lodging  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  cabin  of  the  Troll. 
The  Duke,  however,  made  frequent  visits 


to  the  hovel,  humble  as  it  was ;  he  wis 
often  seen  rambling  with  Toini  among  tba 
mountains. 

One  lovely  evening  in  April,  they  were 
both  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muonio,  and  the  descendant  of  that  royal 
house  which  reigned  for  nine  centuries 
over  the  most  gallant  people  on  earth,  was 
talking  to  a  poor  Finland  maiden  and 
saying, 

"  I  love  you." 

At  this  avowal,  Toini  shook  her  head. 

"  Monseigneur  is  jesting  with  his  ser- 
vant?" 

"  No,  I  swear  it ;  but,  does  not  my  wild 
dove  return  a  Uttle  of  that  love  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur  well  knows  that  I  lovie 
him." 

''Why  do  you  always  call  me  'Mon- 
seigneur?' Ah  2  cannot  a  prinoe  find 
true  love  even  in  a  wilderness  1 " 

"  Must  I  then  tell  you  ?  I  have  seen 
you  surrounded  by  aU  the  splendors  of 
your  rank,  and  during  the  twelve  years 
that  have  elapsed  smce  then  I  have  loved 
you ! " 

"  You  are  dreaming,  my  child !  Tour 
life  is  full  of  mysteries.  I  am  burning 
with  eagerness  to  hear  its  history  nar- 
rated ;  but  you  always  hesitate  to  tell  me 
it." 

'*  My  life,  alas !  is  that  of  an  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  my  mother  counselled  me  never 
to  satisfy  the  whim  of  any  who  should 
ask  to  know  it  We  were  bom  in  near 
neighborhood  to  each  other,  however." 

"  You  are  French,  Toini,  and  what  is 
more,  Parisian.  I  guessed  that  long  ago 
from  the  language  you  speak,  and  your 
pronunciation,  which  is  so  pure  and  so 
distinguished  in  its  expression.  But,  tell 
me,  how  is  it  that  the  name  of  Antoinette 
is  so  often  on  your  lips  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  name.  It  was  given  me 
after  that  of  the  Queen,  for " 

"  Far — oh,  continue,  I  beseech  you  $  I 
am  impatient  to  know  who  you  are." 

"  For  the  Queen  was  my  godmo- 
ther  " 

"  Oh  heaven !  whom,  then,  do  I  meet 
here,  in  this  coarse  attire,  amid  these  savage 
wastes  ?  Destiny,  how  cruel  is  thy 
sport!" 

"Less  cruel  than  men,  Monseigneur. 
My  mother  was  a  lady  of  honor  to  Queen 
Maria  Antoinette.  She  was  beautiful. 
You  must  have  remarked  that  exquisitely 
dear  and  fair  cpmplexion,  and  that  inde- 
finable expression  of  nobility  which  is  met 
with  only  among  the  old  families  of  Nor- 
mandy. A  prince  of  the  blood  conceived 
a  passion  for  my  mother.  She  loved  him 
inretum,  and  had  the  weakness  to  yield* 
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Obb  day,  the  Prince,  entering  her  i^Mrt- 
ments  abruptly,  said ;  ^  Adelaide,  the  secret 
of  our  love  Is  discoyered;  your  interest 
and  your  honor  require  you  to  marry.  I 
have  selected  the  Count  d' Arras  as  your 
husband.  The  Queen  has  been  fully  in- 
formed of  this,  and  gites  her  consent 
Your  betrothal  is  to  tuce  place  this  Tery 
•ircning,  but  our  love  shall  not  perish.' 
Ah,  Monseigneur,  know  you  what  the 
Count  d'Airas  was?  an  old  worn-out 
debi^uchee  of  sixty !  Mv  mother  swooned 
away;  but,  a  few  weeks  later,  she  was 
the  Countess  d* Arras." 

"Your  mother  must  have  been  yery 
wretched !"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  mored 
at  this  recital. 

"Oh  yes,  Monseigneur!  as  much  as 
any  poor  woman  can  be  who  is  united  to 
a  man  without  a  heart  My  birth  came 
to  console  her.  But  her  lot  was  soon 
again  orercast  The  Prince  sought  to  be 
loved  by  her  as  he  had  been  before  her 
marriage.  *  Never,'  she  replied  to  him. 
^  never,  while  I  am  bound  to  another.' 
Exasperated  at  this,  the  Prince  wrote  her 
three  words  :  *  Love  or  vengeance  ! ' 
My  mother  fled,  for  the  Count  was  already 
preparing  a  horrible  plot  against  her." 

"  I  know  d' Arras ! " 

"  My  mother  did  not  go  far.  The  Ab- 
bess of  the  Ursulines  at  Montmartre  was 
a  relative.  She  concealed  us  in  her  con- 
vent during  seven  long  years.  There,  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  beech  trees,  I  grew 
up  in  quiet  and  peace.  I  had  never  stq>* 
ped  outside  of  the  holy  retreat,  when, 
one  day,  I  persuaded  a  nun,  who  was 
going  to  visit  some  sick  people,  to  take 
me  with  her.  What  delight  I  experienced 
in  traversing  those  brilliant  streets,  those 
BQpcrb  Boulevards,  which  make  your 
capital  the  queen  of  the  world!  How- 
ever, the  whirl  of  men  and  vehicles  made 
me  somewhat  nervous.  I  recollect  the 
scene  as  though  I  had  witnessed  it  but 
yesterday.  Suddenly,  the  crowd  separa- 
ted to  let  four  gentlemen  on  horseback 
pass.  Never  had  I  seen  any  thing  as 
beautiful,  or  as  richly  ornamented,  as  the 
chargers  they  rode.  ^  You,  my  prince, 
were  one  of  those  ca^iers.  At  that 
time  only  ten  years  had  rolled  over  your 
head.  A  gust  of  wind  carried  off  your 
hat,  and  bore  it  to  my  feet  I  restored  it 
to  you  with  a  trembling  hand ;  but  oh. 
wiUi  what  a  gracious  smile  you  thankea 
me.  Another  cavalier,  among  those  who 
rode  with  you,  advanced  towutls  the  nun 
who  accompanied  me,  and  in  a  strange 
manner,  asked  her  who  I  was,  and  where 
I  lived.  Alas !  on  the  morrow,  my  moth- 
er received  a  note,  containing  these  threat- 
ening words:  ^Love  or  Vengeance!^ 
My  mother  timed  pdb  as  death;  and, 


without  losing  any  tbne,  fled  with  me  to 
Havre,  whence  she  wrote  to  the  Abbess 
of  the  Ursulines.  But,  before  she  re- 
ceived a  reply,  a  second  note  reached  her. 
It  was  sealed  with  black,  and  held  only 
the  same  words :  "  Love  or  Vengeance .'" 

"  What  infamy ! Did  your  mother 

keep  those  letters  ?  " 

"Yon  will  never  see  them,  Antoinette,** 
said  my  mother  to  me ;  "  we  must  quit 
France.  We  never  can  be  happy  on  tnis 
soil !  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  harbor,  and 
embark  on  the  first  vessel  that  will  re- 
ceive us."  An  honest  skipper  gave  us 
passage  without  asking  our  names,  or  the 
object  of  our  journey,  and,  a  few  weeks 
later,  we  landed  on  a  shore  which  we  had 
never  even  heard  mentioned :  we  were  in 
Finland,  at  Ul^&borg." 

"  And  the  notes,  Sie  notes ! " 

"  Vengeance  did  not  pursue  us  into  this 
land  of  eternal  snows.  Our  lives  were 
here  permitted  to  roll  on  in  peace.  The 
aged  Tuisko,  by  his  extraoxtiinary  pro- 
phecies, won  our  confidence.'' 

"An(i  what  extraordinary  prediction 
has  he  then  made  ?  " 

"I  ought  not,  perhap^  to  tell  yon.  He 
predicted  to  me  a  glorious  visit,  a  visit 
such  as  no  man  has  ever  received  upon 
this  earth." 

"And  did  he  foretel^  truly ? ^Yon 

blush !    What  else  is  there  to  say  ?  " 

"  Two  words,"  he  added,  "  will  destroy 
your  happiness." 

"  The  notes !  Speak,  fbr  heaven's  sake ! 
— the  notes ! " 

"Why  constantly  exdaim  the  notes? 
My  beloved  mother,  has,  fbr  fonr  years 
past,  been  sleeping  her  eternal  slumber  in 
the  cwnetery  of  UlfeAborg.  And  I,  poor 
child, — ^the  good  Tuisko  took  me,  consoled 
me,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts  of 
snow,  has  supplied  the  place  of  a  father.'* 

"Oh !  good  Toini,  come,  wew  upon  ray 
bosom.  Return  with  me  to  France,  the 
land  of  thy  mother!  I  will  surround 
thee  with  all  the  splendors  due  to  thy 
birth,  I  will  restore  to  thee  the  happiness 
of  winch  a  wretch  has  robbed  thee.  But 
give  me,  I  beseech  yon,  give  me  a  pledge 
of  love,  that  I  may  believe  your  words." 

"  Take  this  medallion,  my  prince.  It  is 
the  only  inheritance  I  have  received  finom 
my  mother,  it  is  my  greatest  treasure ;  it 
contains  a  piece  of  uie  true  cross.  As 
long  as  you  wear  it  above  your  heart,  you 
need  fear  neither  water,  nor  fire,  nor  air, 
nor  balls,  nor  the  assassin's  pomard." 

"Thanks,  my  child,  this  dear  lodcet 
shall  not  quit  me  one  single  instant  of  my 
remaining  life.  But,  let  me  press  upon 
your  lips,  one  kiss,  pure  as  the  embrace  of 
angels.  Oh,  my  Qod  1  those  letters ! " 
^  Why  such  sudden  pallor,  my  prinoef 
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Here  are  the  letters  you  so  greatly 

desire  to  see ;  I  always  cany  them  ahout 
me ;  they  mclose  a  lock  of  my  mother's 
hair, my  poor  mother !" 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  packet 
of  letters,  and  opened  it  with  oonyulsiTe 
eagerness. 

"  Oh  misery !  unhappy  chance ! "  he 
cried,  with  an  accent  of  surprise  and  in- 
expressible anguish,  "  this  is  my  faiher^a 

handwriting  I " 
«        *       *        *        ♦        *        * 


The  fkie  of  Toini  has  remained  un- 
known, nor  was  it  erer  discoTered  what 
became  of  Tuisko.  Both  disappeared, 
without  leaying  any  trace  to  indicate 
whither  they  had  gone.  One  man,  onlr. 
liying  in  the  Tillage  of  Karesuando,  ooula 
still  furnish  some  authentic  particulars 
of  their  history.  Should  he  who  transla- 
ted what  the  reader  has  just  been  peru- 
sing, ever  return  to  those  distant  regions, 
he  will  make  it  a  duty  to  finish  the  story 
of  The  TroU^B  Daughter. 


MY   CHATEAUX. 

**In  Zamidii  did  KnbU  Khan 
A  itately  ptoamm-dome  deoree." 

OoUridge, 


I  AM  the  owner  of  great  estates.  Many 
of  them  lie  in  the  West;  but  the 
greater  part  are  in  Spain.  Tou  may  see 
my  western  possessions  any  evening  at 
sunset  when  their  spires  and  battlements 
fash  against  the  horizon.  It  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  pardonable  importance,  as  a 
proprietor,  that  they  are  visible,  to  my 
eyes  at  least,  from  any  part  of  the  world 
in  which  I  chante  to  oe.  In  xny  long 
voyage  around  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India  (the  only  voyage  I  ever  mada 
wlien  I  was  a  boy  and  a  supercargo),  ii 
I  fell  home-sick,  or  sank  into  a  reverie  of 
all  the  pleasant  homes  I  had  left  behind, 
I  had  but  to  wait  until  sunset,  and  then 
looking  toward  the  west,  I  beheld  my 
clustering  pinnacles  and  towers  brightly 
burnished  as  if  to  salute  and  welcome  me. 
So,  in  the  dty,  if  I  get  vexed  and  wearied, 
and  cannot  find  my  wonted  solace  in 
sallying  forth  at  dinner-time  to  con- 
template tiie  gay  world  of  youth  and 
beauty  hurrying  to  the  congress  of  ftshion, 
— or  if  I  observe  that  the  cares  of  tune 
are  deepening  their  tracks  around  the 
eves  of  my  mk,  Prue,  I  go  quietly  up  to 
the  house-top,  toward  evening,  and  refi:e6h 
myself  with  a  distant  prospect  of  my 
estates.  It  is  as  dear  tome  as  that  of  Eton 
fo  the  poet  Qray :  and,  if  I  sometimes  weir- 
der at  such  moments  whether  I  shall  find 
these  realms  as  fiur  as  they  app^  I  am 
suddenly  reminded  that  the  night  air 
may  be  noxious,  and  descending,  I  enter 
the  little  parlor  where  Prue  sits  stitching, 
and  surprise  that  precious  woman  by  ex- 
claiming with  the  poet's  pensive  entha- 
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Columbus,  also,  had  possessions  in  the 
West ;  and  as  I  read  aloud  the  romantic 
stoiy  of  his  life,  my  voice  quivers  as  I 
come  to  the  point  in  which  it  is  related 
that  sweet  odors  of  the  land  mingled 
with  the  sea-air.  as  the  admiral's  fieetap- 

E reached  the  shores ;  that  tropical  birds 
ew  out  and  fluttered  around  the  ships, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  gorgeous  pro- 
mises of  the  new  country ;  that  boughs, 
perhaps  with  blossoms  not  all  decayed, 
floated  out  to  welcome  the  strange  wood 
from  which  the  craft  were  hollowed — then 
I  cannot  restrain  myself.    I  think  of  the 

Srgeous  visions  I  have  seen,  before  I 
ve  even  undertaken  the  journey  to  the 
West,  and  I  cry  aloud  to  Ftue : 

^  What  sun-bright  birds,  and  gorgeous 
bk)6Soms,  and  celestial  odors  will  float  out 
to  us,  my  Prue,  as  we  approach  our 
western  possessions !" 

The  pladd  Prue  raises  her  eyes  to  mine 
with  a  reproof  so  delicate  that  it  could 
not  be  trusted  to  words;  and,  after  % 
moment,  she  resumes  her  knitting  and  I 
proceed: 

^'  These  are  my  western  estates,  but  my 
finest  castles  are  in  Spain.  It  is  a  country 
famously  romantic,  and  my  castles  are 
all  of  perfect  proportions,  and  appropriately 
set  in  the  most  pkstnresque  situations.  1 
have  never  been  to  Spain  myself  but  I 
have,  naturally,  conversed  much  with 
travellers  to  that  country,  although,  I 
must  allow,  without  deriving  from  them 
much  substantial  information  about  my 
jHoperty  there.  The  wisest  of  them  told 
me  that  there  were  more  holders  of  real 
estate  in  Spain  than  in  anv  other  regioa 
he  had  ever  heard  o^  and  ^heyare  all 
great  proprietors.  Every  one  of  them 
possesses  a  muliitode  of  tM  stateliest  cas- 
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ties.  From  cooTenttioii  with  them  jrou 
easily  gather  that  each  one  considers  his 
own  castles  much  the  largest  and  in  the 
loveliest  positions.  And,  after  I  had  heard 
this  said,  I  yerifled  it,  hv  discoyering  that 
all  my  immediate  neighbors  in  the  city 
were  great  Spanish  proprietors. 

One  day  as  I  raised  m^  head  from 
entering  some  long  and  tedious  accounts 
in  my  books,  and  b^an  to  reflect  that  the 
quarter  was  expiring,  and  that  I  must 
begin  to  prepare  the  balance-sheet,  I  ob- 
seryed  my  suhordinate.  in  office  but  not 
in  years,  (for  poor  old  l^tbottom  will 
never  see  sixtr  again!)  leaning  on  his 
hand,  and  mu(m  abstracted. 

"  Are  you  not  well  Titbottom  ?  ^  asked  I. 

"  Perfectly,  but  1  was  just  building  a 
castle  in  Spam,''  said  he. 

I  looked  at  his  rusty  coat,  his  faded 
hands,  his  sad  eye,  and  white  hair,  for  a 
moment,  in  great  surprise,  and  then  in- 
quired, 

'*  Is  it  possible  that  you  owb  property 
there,  too  ?  " 

lie  §hook  his  head  silently;  and  still 
leaning  on  his  hand,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion in  his  eye,  as  if  he  were  looking  upon 
the  most  fertile  estate  of  Andalusia,  he 
went  on  making  his  plans,  laying  out 
his  gardens,  I  suppose,  building  terraces 
for  the  vines,  determining  a  library  with 
A  southern  exposure,  and  resolving  which 
should  be  the  tapestried  chamber. 

"  What  a  singular  whim,"  thought  I,  as 
I  watched  Titbottom.  and  filled  up  a  check 
for  four  hundred  dollars,  my  quarterly 
salary,  '*  that  a  man  who  owns  castles  in 
Spain  should  be  deputy  bookkeeper  at 
nine  hundred  dollars  a  year ! " 

MThen  I  went  home,  I  eat  my  dinner 
fiilently,  and  afterward  sat  fer  a  long  time 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  lookmg  at 
my  western  property,  and  thinking  of  Tit- 
bottom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  pro- 
prietors have  ever  been  to  Spain  to  take 
possession  and  report  to  the  restof  us  the 
state  of  our  property  there.  I,  of  course, 
camtot  go,  I  am  too  much  engaged.  So  is 
Titbottom.  And  I  find  that  it  is  the  case 
with  all  the  proprietors.  We  have  so 
much  to  detain  us  at  home  that  we  cannot 
^t  away.  It  is  always  so  with  rich  men. 
FruiQ  si^ed  once  as  she  sat  at  the  window 
and  saw  Bourne,  the  millionnaire,  the  Presi- 
dent of  innumerable  companies,  and  mana- 
ger and  director  of  all  the  moral  societies 
in  town,  going  by  with  wrinkled  brow  and 
harried  step.  I  asked  her  why  she  sighed. 

'^  Because  I  was  remembering  thai  my 
mether  used  to  tell  me  not  to  desire  great 
riches,  for  property  occasbned  great  cares," 
saidflfae. 

*^It  doe^  indeed,"  answered  I,  vithen^ 


phasis,  remembering  Titbottom,  and  the 
impossibility  of  loolang  after  my  Spanish 
estates. 

Prue  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
wild  surprise ;  but  I  saw  that  her  mind 
had  gone  down  the  street  with  Bourne.  I 
ooula  never  discover  if  he  held  much 
Spamsh  stock.  But  I  think  he  does.  All 
the  Spanish  proprietors  have  a  certain 
expression.  Bourne  has  it  to  a  remark- 
able d^jee.  It  is  a  kind  of  look,  as  if— 
as  if)  in  fact,  a  man's  mind  were  in  Spain. 
Bourne  was  an  old  lover  of  Prue's,  and  he 
is  not  married,  which  is  strange  for  a  man 
in  his  position,  so  rich,  and  so  intelligent 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  how  I  know 
so  much,  as  I  certainly  do,  about  my 
castles  in  Spain.  The  sun  always  shines 
upon  them.  They  stand  large  and  fiiir  in 
a  luminous,  golden  atmosphere,  a  b'ttle 
hazy  and  dreamy,  perhaps,  like  the 
Indian  summer,  but,  in  which  no  gales 
blow  and  there  are  no  tempests.  AU  the 
sublime  mountains,  and  b^utiful  valleys, 
and  soft  landscapes,  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen,  are  to  be  found  in  the  grounds.  They 
command  a  noble  view  of  the  Alps ;  so 
fine,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  quite  con- 
tent with  the  prospect  of  them  from  the 
highest  tower  of  my  castle,  and  not  care 
to  go  to  Switzerland.  The  neighboring 
ruins,  too,  are  as  picturesque  as  those  of 
Italy,  and  my  desire  of  •standing  in  the 
Coliseum  and  of  seeing  the  Ottered 
arches  of  the  Aqueducts,  stretching  along 
the  Campagna  and  melting  into  the  Aloan 
Mount  is  entirely  quenched.  The  rich 
gloom  of  my  orange  groves  is  gilded  by 
fruit  as  brilliant  of  complexion  and  ex- 
quisite of  flavor,  as  any  that  ever  dark-eyed 
Sorrento  girls,  looking  over  the  high  plas- 
tered walls  of  southern  Italy,  hand  to  the 
youthful  travellers,  climbing  on  donkeys 
up  the  narrow  lane  beneam.  The  Nile 
flows  through  my  grounds.  The  Desert  lies 
upon  their  edge,  and  Damascus  stands 
in  my  garden.  I  am  given  to  understand, 
also,  that  the  Parthenon  has  been  removed 
to  my  Spanish  possessions.  The  Golden- 
Horn  is  my  fish-preserve;  my  flocks 
of  golden  fleece  are  pastured  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  the  honey  of  Hymettus 
is  distilled  from  the  flowers  that  grow  in 
the  vale  of  £nna— all  in  my  Spanish 
domaina. 

From  the  windows  of  those  castles 
look  the  beautiful  women  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  whose  portraits  the  poets 
have  painted.  They  wait  for  me  there, 
and  chiefly  the  fair-haired  child,  lost  to  my 
eye  so  long  ago,  now  bloomed  into  an  im- 
possible l^uty.  The  lights  that  never 
shone,  glance  at  evening  in  the  vaulted 
halls,  upon  banquets  that  were  never 
spread.    The  bands  I  have  never  collect- 
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ed^  play  all  night  long,  and  enchant  the 
bnlliant  company,  that  was  never  assem- 
bled, into  silence.  In  the  long  summer 
mornings  the  children  that  I  never  had, 

flay  in  the  gardens  that  I  never  planted, 
hear  their  sweet  voices  sounding  low 
and  tar  away,  calling,  "  Father !  father ! " 
I  see  the  lost  fair-haired  girl,  grown  now 
into  a  woman,  descending  tibe  stately 
stairs  of  my  castle  in  Spain,  stepping 
out  upon  the  lawn,  and  playing  with 
those  children.  They  bound  away  to- 
gether down  the  garden ;  but  those  voices 
linger,  this  time  airily  calling,  "  Mother ! 
mother ! " 

But  there  is  a  stranger  magic  than  this 
in  my  Spanish  estates.  The  lawny  slopes 
on  which,  when  a  child,  I  played,  in  my 
father's  old  country  place,  which  was  sold 
when  he  failed,  are  all  there,  and  not  a 
flower  faded,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  sere. 
The  green  leaves  have  not  fallen  from  the 
spring  woods  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  a 
gorgeous  autumn  has  blazed  undimmed 
for  fifty  years,  among  the  trees  I  remem- 
ber. Chestnuts  are  not  especially  sweet 
to  my  palate  now,  but  those  I  used  to 
prick  my  fingers  with  when  gathering  in 
New  Hampshire  are  exquisite  as  ever  to 
my  t^ste,  when  I  think  of  eating  them  in 
Spain.  I  don't  ride  horseback  any  more ; 
but  in  Spain,  w^en  I  think  of  it,  I  bound 
over  all  the  fences  in  the  country,  bare- 
backed upon  the  wildest  horses.  Sermons 
I  am  apt  to  find  a  little  soporific  in  this 
country ;  but  in  Spain  I  should  listen  as 
reverently  as  ever,  for  proprietors  must 
set  a  good  example  on  their  estates. 
Plays  are  insufferable  to  me  here — Prue 
and  T  never  go.  Prue,  indeed,  is  not  quite 
sure  it  is  moral ;  but  the  theatres  in  my 
Spanish  castles  are  of  a  prodigious  splen- 
dor, and  when  I  think  of  going  there, 
Prue  sits  in  a  front  box  with  me — a  kind 
of  royal  box — the  good  woman,  attired  in 
such  wise  as  I  have  never  seen  her  here, 
while  I  wear  my  white  waistcoat,  which 
in  'Spain  has  no  appearance  of  mending, 
but  dazzles  with  immortal  newness,  and 
is  a  miraculous  fit 

Yes,  and  in  those  castles  in  Spain,  Prue 
is  not  the  placid,  breeches-patching  help- 
mate, with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  but 
her  face  has  a  bloom  which  we  both  re- 
member, and  her  movement  a  grace  which 
my  Spanish  swans  emulate,  and  her  voice 
a  music  sweeter  than  those  that  orchestras 
discourse.  She  is  always  there  what  she 
seemed  to  me  when  I  fell  in  love  with  her, 
many  and  many  years  ago.  The  neighbors 
called  her  then  a  nice,  capable  girl ;  and 
certainly  she  did  knit  and  dam  with  a 
zeal  and  success  to  which  my  feet  and  my 
legs  have  testified  for  nearly  half  a  centu- 
ry.   But  she  could  spin  a  finer  web  than 


ever  came  firom  cotton,  and  in  its  subtle 
meshes  my  heart  was  entangled,  and 
there  has  reposed  softly  and  h&ppily  ever 
since.  The  neighbors  declared  she  could 
make  pudding  and  cake  better  than  any 
girl  of  her  age;  but  stale  bread  from 
Prue's  hand  was  ambrosia  to  my  palate. 

"  She  who  makes  every  thing  well,  even 
to  making  neighbors  speak  weU  of  her, 
will  surely  make  a  good  wife,"  said  I  to 
mvself  when  I  knew  her.  and  the  echo  of 
a  naif  century  answers,  "  a  good  wife." 

So.  when  I  meditate  my  Spanish  castles, 
I  see  Prue  in  them  as  my  heart  saw  her 
standing  by  her  father's  door:  "Age 
cannot  wither  her."  There  is  a  magic  m 
the  Spanish  air  that  paralyzes  Time.  He 
glides  by,  unnoticed  and  unnoticing.  I 
greatly  admire  the  Alps,  which  I  see  so 
distinctly  from  my  Spanish  windows;  I 
delight  in  the  taste  of  the  southern  fruit 
that  ripens  upon  my  terraces ;  I  enjoy  the 
pensive  shade  of  the  Italian  ruins  which 
are  there ;  I  like  to  shoot  crocodiles,  and 
talk  with  the  Sphinx  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Nile,  flowing  through  my  domain;  I 
am  glad  to  drink  sherbet  in  Damascus, 
and  fleece  my  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon :  but  I  would  resign  all  these  for 
ever  rather  than  part  with  that  Spanish 
portrait  of  Prue  for  a  day.  Nay,  have  I 
not  resigned  them  all  for  ever,  to  live  with 
that  portrait's  changing  original  ? 

I  have  often  wondered  how  I  shall  ever 
reach  my  castles.  The  desire  of  going 
comes  over  me  very  strongly  sometimes, 
and  I  endeavor  to  see  how  I  can  arrange 
my  affairs,  so  as  to  get  away.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  route, — 
I  mean,  to  that  particular  part  of  Spain 
in  which  my  estates  lie.  I  have  inquired 
very  particularly,  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  precisely.  One  morning  I  met 
young  Aspen,  trembling  with  excitement 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  I  with 
interest,  for  I  knew  that  he  held  a  great 
deal  of  Spanish  stock. 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "I'm  going  out  to  take 
possession.  I  have  found  the  way  to  my 
castle  in  Spain." 

"Dear  me!"  I  answered,  with  the 
blood  streaming  into  my  face ;  and,  heed- 
less of  Prue  pulling  my  glove  until  it 
ripped — "  what  is  it ! " 

*•  The  direct  route  is  through  Califor- 
nia," answered  he. 

"  But  then  you  have  the  sea  to  cross 
afterward,"  said  I,  remembering  the 
map. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Aspen,  "the 
road  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River." 

He  darted  awa^from  me,  and  I  did 
not  meet  him  agam.  I  was  very  curious 
to  know  if  he  arrived  safely  in  Spain,  and 
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was  expecting  eyery  day  to  hear  news 
from  him  of  my  property  there,  when, 
one  evening,  I  bought  an  extra,  full  ot 
California  news,  ana  the  first  thing  upon 
which  my  eye  fell,  was  this ;  "  Died,  in 
San  Francisco,  Edward  Aspen,  Esq.,  aged 
35."  There  is  a  large  body  of  the  Spanish 
stockholders  who  believe  with  Aspen,  and 
sail  for  California  every  week.  I  nave 
not  yet  h^ard  of  their  arrival  out  at  their 
castles,  but  I  suppose  they  are  so  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  there,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  write  to  the  rest  of  us 
about  the  condition  of  our  property. 

There  was  my  wife's  cousin,  too,  Jona- 
than Bud,  who  is  a  good,  honest  youth 
from  the  country,  and  after  a  few  weeks' 
absence,  he  burst  into  the  office  one  day. 
Just  as  I  was  balancing  my  books,  ana 
whispered  to  me,  eagerly : 

"rve  found  my  castle  in  Spain." 

I  put  the  blottins  paper  in  the  leaf,  for 
I  was  wiser  now  than  when  Aspen  had 
excited  me,  and  looked  at  my  wife's 
cousin,  Jonathan  Bud,  inquiringly. 

"  Polly  Bacon,"  whispered  he,  winking. 

I  continued  the  interrogative  glance. 

^  She's  going  to  marry  me,  and  she'll 
show  me  the  way  to  Spain,"  said  Jona- 
than Bud,  hilariously. 

"  She'll  make  you  walk  Spanish,  Jona- 
than Bud,"  said  I. 

And  so  she  does.  He  makes  no  more 
hilarious  remarks.  He  never  bursts  into 
a  room.  He  doesn't  ask  us  to  dinner. 
He  says  that  Mrs.  Bud  doesn't  like  smok- 
ing. Mrs.  Bud  has  nerves  and  babies. 
She  has  a  way  of  saying,  "Mr.  Bud!" 
which  destroys  conversation,  and  casts  a 
gloom  upon  society. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Bourne,  the 
millionnaire,  must  have  ascertained  the 
safest  and  most  expeditious  route  to 
Spain,  so  I  stole  a  few  minutes  one 
afternoon,  and  went  into  his  office.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  writing  rapidly, 
and  surrounded  by  files  of  papers  ana 
patterns,  specimens,  boxes,  every  thing 
that  covers  the  table  of  a  great  mer- 
chant. In  the  outer  rooms  clerks  were 
writing.  Upon  high  shelves  over  their 
heads  were  huge  boxes  covered  with  dust 
dingy  with  age,  many  of  them,  and  all 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  firm  in  large 
black  letters—"  Bourne  &  Dye."  They 
were  all  numbered  also  with  the  proper 
year ;  some  of  them  with  a  single  great  B, 
and  dates  extending  back  into  uie  last 
century,  when  old  £)unie  made  the  great 
fortune,  before  he  went  into  partnership 
with  Dye.  Every  thing  was  indiiaitive 
of  immense  and  increasing  prosperity. 

There  were  several  genuemen  in  wait- 
ing to  converse  with  Bourne  (we  all  call 
hm  so,  fkmiliarly,  down  town),  and  I 


waited  until  they  went  out  But  others 
came  in.  There  was  no  pause  in  the 
rush.  All  kinds  of  inquiries  were  made 
and  answered.    At  length  I  stepped  up. 

"  A  moment,  please.  Mr.  Bourne." 

He  looked  up  hastily,  wished  me  good 
morning,  which  he  had  done  to  none  of 
the  others,  and  which  courtesy  I  attribut- 
ed to  Spanish  sympathy. 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  he  asked  blandly, 
but  with  wrinkled  brow. 

"  Mr.  Bourne,  have  you  any  castles  in 
Spain  ?  "  asked  I,  without  preface. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments 
without  speaking,  and  without  seeming  to 
see  me.  His  brow  gradually  smoothed, 
and  his  eyes,  apparently  looking  into  the 
street,  were  really,  I  have  no  doubt, 
feasting  upon  the  Spanish  landscape. 

"  Too  many,  too  many,"  said  he.  at 
length,  musingly,  shaking  his  head,  and 
without  addr^sing  me. 

I  supposed  he  felt  himself  too  much  ex- 
tended— as  we  say  in  Wall-street  He 
feared,  I  thought,  that  he  had  too  much 
impracticable  property  elsewhere,  to  own 
so  much  in  Spain  \  so  I  asked, 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider 
the  shortest  and  safest  route  thither,  Mr. 
Bourne?  for,  of  course,  a  man  who  drives 
such  an  immense  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  will  know  all  that  I  have  come 
to  inquire." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  answered  he.  wearily, 
"  I  have  been  trying,  all  m^  lite,  to  d^ 
cover  it ;  but  none  of  my  ships  have  ever 
been  there — ^none  of  my  captains  have  any  , 
report  to  make.  They  bring  me,  as  they 
brought  my  &ther,  gold  dust  from  Guinea ; 
ivory,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  from 
every  part  of  the  earth,  but  not  a  fruit, 
not  a  solitary  flower  firom  one  of  my  cas- 
tles in  Spain.  I  have  sent  derks,  agents, 
and  travellers  of  all  kinds ;  philosophers,* 
pleasuro-hunters,  and  invaUds,  in  aU  sorte 
of  ships,  to  all  sorte  of  plaoe&  but  none  of 
them  ever  saw  or  heiutl  of  my  castles, 
except  one  young  poet,  and  he  died  in. a 
mad-house." 

"  Mr.  Bourne,  will  you  take  five  thou- 
sand at  ninety-seven  ?  "  hastily  demanded 
a  man,  who,  as  he  entered,  I  recognized  |s 
a  broker.  "  Well  make  a  splendid  thing 
of  it" 

Bourne  nodded  assent,  and  the  broker 
disappeared. 

"  Happy  man ! "  muttered  the  merchant, 
as  the  broker  went  out ;  "  he  has  no  cas- 
tles in  Spain." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  Mr. 
Bourne,"  said  L  retiring. 

"I  am  glad  you  came,"  returned  he ; 
"but  I  assure  you,  had  I  known  the  route 
Ton  hoped  to  ascertain  from  me,  I  should 
have  siuled  years  and  years  ago.    People 
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il  for  the  North-west  Passage,  which  lA 
nothing  when  you  have  found  it.  Why 
don't  the  finelish  Admiralty  fit  out  ex- 
peditions to  discoyer  all  our  castles  in 
Spain?" 

He  sat  lost  in  thought. 

"It's  nearly  post-time,  sir,"  said  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  Bourne  did  not  heed  him.  He  was 
still  musing ;  and  I  turned  to  go,  wishing 
him  good  morning.  When  I  had  nearly 
reached  the  door,  he  called  me  hack,  say- 
ing, as  if  continuing  his  remarks — 

*^It  is  strange  that  you,  of  all  mexL 
should  come  to  ask  me  this  question.  If 
I  envy  any  man,  it  is  you,  for  I  sincerely 
assure  you  that  I  supposed  you  liyed  alt(>- 
gether  upon  your  Spanish  estates.  I  once 
thought  I  knew  the  way  to  mine.  I  gave 
directions  for  furnishing  them,  and  order- 
ed hridal  houquets,  which,  I  suppose,  are 
there  still." 

He  paused  a  moment  then  said  slowly 
— "  How  is  your  wife  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  Prue  was  well — that 
she  was  always  remarkahly  welL  Mr. 
Bourne  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  he.    "  CKx>d  mom- 
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mff. 

I  knew  why  he  thanked  me ;  I  knew 
why  he  thought  that  I  lived  altogether 
upon  my  Spanish  estates ;  I  knew  a  little 
bit  about  those  bridal  bouquets.  Mr. 
Bourne,  the  millionnaire,  was  an  old  lover 
of  Prue's.  There  is  something  very  odd 
about  those  Spanish  castles.  When  I 
think  of  them,  I  somehow  see  the  fair- 
haired  girl  whom  I  knew  when  I  was 
not  out  of  short  jackets.  When  Bourne 
meditates  them,  he  sees  Prue  and  me 
quietly  at  home  in  their  best  chambers, 
lit  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  my  wife 
should  live  in  another  man's  castle  in 
Spain. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  ask  Titbottom 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  best  route  to 
our  estates.  He  said  that  he  owned  castles, 
and  sometimes  there  was  an  expression  in 
his  face,  as  if  he  saw  them.  I  hope  he 
did.  I  should  long  ago  have  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  observed  the  turrets  of  my 
possessions  in  the  west,  if  I  had  not  feared 
he  would  suppose  I  was  mocking  his  pov- 
erty. I  hope  his  poverty  has  not  turned 
his  head,  for  he  is  very  forlorn.  One  Sun- 
day I  went  with  him  a  few  miles  into  the 
country.  It  was  a  soft,  bright  day,  the 
fields  and  hills  lay  turned  to  the  sky,  as  if 
every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass  were  nerves, 
bared  to  the  touch  of  the  sun.  I  almost 
felt  the  ground  warm  under  my  feet.  The 
meadows  waved  and  glittered,  the  lights 
and  shadows  were  exquisite,  and  the 
distant  hills  seemed  only  to  remove  the 
horizon  further  away.     As  we  stzoUed 


along  picking  wild-flowers,  for  it  was  in 
summer.  I  was  thinking  what  a  fine  day 
it  was  for  a  trip  to  Spain,  when  Titbottom 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Thank  God !  I  own  this  landscape." 

"You!"  returned  I. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he. 

"  Why,"  I  'answered,  "  I  thought  this 
was  part  of  Bourne's  property?  " 

Titbottom  smiled. 

'^Does  Bourne  own  the  sun  and  the 
sky?  Docs  Bourne  own  that  sailing 
shadow  yonder  ?  Does  Bourne  own  the 
golden  lustre  of  the  grain,  or  the  motion 
of  the  wood  ?  or  those  ghosts  of  hills, 
that  glide  pallid  along  the  horizon? 
Bourne  owns  the  dirt  and  fences ;  I  own 
the  beauty  that  makes  the  landscape,  or 
otherwise  how  could  I  own  castles  in 
Spain  ?  " 

That  was  veiy  true.  I  respected  Tit- 
bottom more  than  ever. 

'*  Do  you  know,."  said  he,  after  a  lonff 
pause,  "  that  I  fancy  my  castles  lie  beyond 
those  distant  hills.  At  all  events,  I  can 
see  them  distinctly  from  their  summits." 

He  smiled  quietly  as  he  spoke,  and  it 
was  then  I  asked : 

"  But,  Titbottom,  have  you  never  dis- 
cerned the  way  to  them  ?  " 

"Dear  me!  yes,"  answered  he,  "I 
know  the  way  well  enough ;  but  it  would 
do  no  good  to  follow  it  I  should  give 
out  before  I  arrived.  It  is  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  for.  a  man  of  my  years 
and  habits; — and  income,"  he  added 
slowly. 

As  he  spoke  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
ground ;  and  while  he  pulled  long  blades 
of  grass,  and  putting  them  between  his 
thumbs,  whistled  shrilly,  he  said : 

"  I  have  never  known  but  two  men  who 
reached  their  estates  in  Spain." 

« Indeed ! "  said  I, "  how  did  they  go  ?  " 

"  One  went  over  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  third  story  window," 
said  Titbottom,  fitting  a  broad  blade  be- 
tween his  thumbs  and  blowing  a  demo- 
niacal blast 

"  And  I  know  one  man  that  resides  upon 
his  estates  constantly,"  continued  he. 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  Our  old  friend  Slug,  whom  you  may 
Bee  any  day  at  the  asylum,  just  coming 
in  fix)m  the  hunt,  or  gomg  to  call  upon  his 
firiend  the  Grand  Lama,  or  dresang  for 
the  wedding  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or 
receiving  an  ambassador  from  Timbuctoo. 
Whenever  I  go  to  see  him.  Slug  insists 
that  I  am  the  Fope,  disguised  as  a  journey- 
man carpenter,  and  he  entertains  me  m 
the  most  distinguished  manner.  He 
always  insists  upon  kissing  my  foot,  and 
I  bestow  upon  hira,  kneeling,  the  apostolic 
benediction.     This  is  the  only  Spanish 
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pit^>rietor  in  posaeasioi],  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted." 

And  so  sajine  Titbottom  lay  back  upon 
the  ground,  and  making  a  spy-glass  of 
his  hand,  surveyed  the  landscape  through 
it.  This  was  a  maryellous  bookkeeper 
of  more  than  sixty ! 

"  I  know  another  man  who  lived  in  his 
Spanish  castle  for  two  months,  and  then 
was  tumbled  out  head  first.  That  was 
young  Stunning  who  married  old  Buhl's 
daughter.  She  was  all  smiles,  and  mamma 
was  all  sugar,  and  Stunning  was  all  bliss, 
for  two  months.  He  earned  his  head  in 
the  clouds  and  felicity  absolutely  foamed 
at  his  eyes.  He  was  drowned  in  love, 
seeing,  as  usual,  not  what  really  was^  but 
what  he  fancied.  He  lived  so  exclusively 
in  his  castle,  that  he  forgot  the  office 
down  town,  and  one  morning  there  came  a 
squeeze  and  Stunning  was  smashed." 

Titbottom  arose  and  stooping  over,  con- 
templated the  landscape,  with  his  head 
down  between  his  legs. 
-  ^^  It's  quite  a  new  effect,  so,"  said  the 
nimble  bookkeeper. 

"  Well,"  said  L  "  Stunning  failed  ?  " 

^^  Oh  yes,  smawed  all  up.  and  the  castle 
in  Spain  came  down  about  his  ears  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  The  family  sugar  was 
all  dissolved  into  the  original  aone  in  a  mo- 
ment Fairy-times  are  over,  are  they? 
Ask  Stunning  if  sleek  ma's-in-law  don't 
change  miraculously  into  she-tigers,  as 
often  as  linnets  into  princesses  in  the  old 
stories.  Heigh-ho!  the  falling  stones  of 
Stunning's  castle  have  left  their  marks 
all  over  his  face.  I  call  them  his  Spanish 
scars." 

"But  my  dear  Titbottom,"  said  I, 
*^  what  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morn- 
ing ?  your  usual  sedateness  is  quite  gone." 

"  It's  only  the  exhilarating  air  of  Spain," 
he  answered.  "  My  castles  are  so  fair  and 
stately  that  I  can  never  think  of  them, 
nor  speak  of  them  without  excitement; 
when  I  was  younger  I  desired  to  reach 
them,  even  more  lu^ently  than  now,  be- 
cause I  heard  the  philosopher's  stone  was 
in  the  vault  of  one  of  them." 

^Indeed,"  said  I. yielding  to  sympathy, 
''and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  flows  through 
the  garden  of  one  of  mine.  Do  you  know 
whether  there  are  any  children  upon  your 
grounds  ?  " 

^^The  children  of  Alice  call  Bertram 
fiither!"  replied  Titbottom,  solemnly, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  folded  his  faded 
hands  before  him,  and  stood  erect,  looking 
wistfully  over  the  landscape.  The  light 
wind  played  with  his  thin  white  hair,  and 
his  sober,  black  suit  was  almost  sombre 
in  the  sunshine.  The  half  bitter  expres- 
sion, which  I  had  remarked  upon  his  &oe 


daring  part  of  oar  oonversatbn,  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  old  sadness  had  returned 
to  his  eye.  He  stood,  in  the  pleasant 
morning,  the  very  image  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor of  castles  in  Spain. 

^  There  is  wonderful  music  there."  he 
said.  "  Sometimes  I  avrake  at  night  and 
hear  it  It  is  fiiU  of  the  sweetness  of 
youth,  and  love,  and  a  new  vrorld.  I  lie 
and  listen,  and  its  magic  is  such  that  I  seem 
to  aiprive  at  the  great  gates  of  my  estates. 
They  swing  open  upon  noiseless  hinges, 
and  the  tropic  of  my  dreams  receives  me. 
Up  the  broad  steps,  whose  marble  pave- 
ment mingled  light  and  shadow  print  witii 
shifting  mosaic,  beneath  the  iKHighs  of 
lustrous  oleanders,  and  palms,  and  trees 
of  unimaginable  fragrance,  I  pass  into  the 
vestibule,  warm  with  summer  odors,  and 
into  the  presence-chamber  beyond,  where 
my  wife  awaits  me.  But  castie,  and  wife, 
and  odorous  woods,  and  pictures,  and 
statues,  and  all  the  bright  substance  of 
my  household,  seem  to  reel  and  glimmer 
in  the  splendor,  as  the  music  fails.  But 
when  it  swells  again,  I  clasp  the  wife  to 
my  heart,  and  we  move  on  with  a  fair 
society,  beautiful  women,  noble  men,  be- 
fore whom  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  that 
world  bends  and  bows  in  homage;  and 
through  endless  days  and  nights  of  eter- 
nal summer  the  stately  revel  of  our  life 
proceeds.  Then,  suddenly,  the  muac 
stops.  I  hear  my  watch  ticking  under 
the  pillow.  I  see  dimly  the  outline  of 
my  little  upper  room.  Then  I  fall  asleep, 
and  in  the  morning  some  one  of  the 
boarders  at  the  breakfast-table  says : 

"  Did  you  hear  the  serenade  last  night, 
Mr.  Titbottom  ?  " 

I  doubted  no  longer  that  Titbottom  was 
a  very  extensive  proprietor.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  was  so  constantly  engaged  in 
planning  and  arranging  his  castles,  that 
he  conversed  very  little  at  the  office,  and 
I  had  misinterpreted  his  silence.  As  we 
walked  homeward,  that  day,  he  was  more 
than  ever  tender  and  gentle.  '^  We  must 
all  have  something  to  do  in  this  world," 
said  he,  "  and  I,  who  have  so  much  lei- 
sure— for  you  know  I  have  no  wife  nor 
children  to  work  for — ^know  not  what  I 
should  do,  if  I  had  not  my  castles  in  Spain 
to  look  after." 

When  I  reached  home,  my  darling  Prue 
was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor  reading.  I 
felt  a  little  guilty  for  having  been  so  long 
away,  and  upon  my  only  holiday.  So  I 
began  to  say  that  Titbottom  invited  me 
to  go  to  walk,  and  that  I  had  no  idea  we 
had  gone  so  far,  and  that 

"Don't  excuse  yourself,"  swd  Prae, 
smiling  as  she  laid  down  her  book ;  "  I 
am  glui  you  have  had  a  good  time.  Tou 
ought  to*  go  out  sometimes,  and  breathe 
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the  fresh  air,  and  run  about  the  fields, 
whigh  I  am  not  strong  enoueh  to  do. 
Why  dipl  yon  not  bring  home  Mr.  Titboi- 
tom  to  tea  ?  He  is  so  lonely,  and  looks 
so  sad.  I  am  sure  he  has  very  little  com- 
fort in  this  life,"  said  my  thoughtful  Prue, 
as  she  called  Jane  to  set  the  tea-table. 

"  But  he  has  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in 
Spain,  Prue,^'  answered  I. 

"  When  was  Mr.  Titbottom  in  Spam  ?  " 
inquired  my  wife. 

'*  Why,  he  is  there  more  than  half  the 
time,"  I  replied. 

Prue  looked  quietly  at  me,  and  smiled. 
''  I  see  it  has  done  you  good  to  breathe 
the  country  air,"  said  she.  "Jane,  get 
some  of  the  blackberry  jam,  and  call  Ad- 
oniram  and  the  children." 

So  we  went  in  to  tea.  We  eat  in  the 
back  parlor,  for  our  little  house  and  limit- 
ed means  do  not  allow  us  to  have  things 
upon  the  Spanish  scale.  It  is  better  than 
a  sermon  to  hear  my  wife  Prue  talk  to 
the  children ;  and  when  she  speaks  to  me, 
it  does  seem  sweeter  than  the  singing;  at 
least,  such  as  we  have  in  our  church.  I 
am  very  happy. 

Yet  I  dream  m^  dreams,  and  attend  to 
my  castles  in  Spam.  I  have  so  much  pro- 
perty there,  that  I  could  not,  in  conscience, 
neglect  it  All  the  years  of  my  youth, 
and  the  hopes  of  my  manhood,  are  stored 
away,  like  precious  stones,  in  the  vaults ; 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  find  every  thing 
convenient,  elegant^  and  splendid,  when  I 
come  into  possession.  As  the  years  go 
by,  I  am  not  conscious  that  my  interest 
diminishes.  If  I  see  that  age  is  subtly 
sifting  his  snow  in  the  dark  hair  of  my 
Prue,  I  smile,  contented,  for  her  hair,  dark 
and  heavy  as  when  I  first  saw  it,  is  all 
carefully  treasured  at  my  castles  in  Spain. 
K  I  feel  her  arm  more  heavily  leaning 
upon  mine,  as  we  walk  around  the  squares, 
I  press  it  closely  to  my  side,  for  I  know 
that  the  easy  grace  of  her  youth's  motion 
will  be  restored  by  the  elijcir  of  that 
Spanish  air.  If  her  voice  sometimes  falls 
less  clearly  from  her  lips,  it  is  no  less 
sweet  to  me,  for  the  music  of  her  voice's 

Erime  fills,  freshly  as  ever,  those  Spanish 
alls.  If  the  light  I  loved  fades  a  little 
from  her  eyes,  I  know  that  the  glances 
she  gave  me  in  our  youth  are  the  eternal 
sunshine  of  my  castles  in  Spain.  I  defy 
time  and  change.  Each  year  laid  upon 
our  heads,  is  a  hand  of  blessing.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  shall  find  the  shortest 
route  to  my  possessions  as  soon  as  need 
be.  Perhaps,  when  Ad9niram  is  married, 
we  will  all  go  out  to  one  of  my  castles 
to  pass  the  honey-moon. 

Ah  I  if  the  true  history  of  Spain  could 
be  written,  what  a  book  were  there !  The 
most  purely  romantic  ruin  in  the  world 


IS  the  Alhambra.  But  of  the  myriad 
castles,  more  spacious  and  splendid  than 
any  possible  Alhambra,  and  for  ever  un- 
ruined,  no  towers  are  distinctly  visible,  no 
pictures  have  been  painted,  and  only  a 
few  ecstatic  songs  have  been  sung.  The 
pleasure-dome  of  Kubla  Khan,  which  Cole-  ^ 
rid^  saw  in  Xanadu  (a  province  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar),  and  a  fine  OasUe 
of  Indolence  belonging  to  Thomson,  and 
the  palace  of  art  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
built  as  "  a  lordly  pleasure-house"  for  his 
soul ;  are  among  the  best  statistical  ac- 
counts of  those  Spanish  estates.  Turner, 
too,  has  done  for  them  much  the  same 
service  that  Owen  Jones  has  done  for  the 
Alhambra.  In  the  vignette  to  Moore's 
Epicurean  you  will  find  represented  one 
of  the  most  extensive  castles  in  Spain ; 
and  there  are  several  exquisite  studies 
from  others,  by  the  same  artist,  publish- 
ed in  Rogers'  Italy. 

But  I  confess  &at  I  do  not  recognize 
any  of  these  as  mine,  and  that  fact  makes 
me  prouder  of  my  property,  for,  if  there 
be  such  boundless  variety  of  magnificence 
in  the  aspect  and  exterior,  imagine  the  life 
that  is  led  there,  a  life  not  unworthy  the 
places.  If  Adoniram  should  be  married 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  should 
make  up  that  little  &mily  party  to  go  out, 
I  have  considered  already  what  society  I 
should  ask  to  meet  the  bride.  Jephthah's 
daughter  and  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  I 
should  say — and  fair  Rosamond  vnttk  Dean 
SwifV— King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  would  come  over,  I  think,  from  his 
famous  castle — Shakspeare  and  his  firiend 
the  Marquis  of  Southampton  might  come 
in  a  galley  with  Cleopatra:  and,  if  any 
guest  were  ofiended  by  her  presence,  he 
should  devote  himself  to  the  fair  one  with 
golden  locks.  Mephistophiles  is  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  is  exceedingly  well-bred  in 
society,  I  am  told ;  and  he  should  come 
t&te-d'tete  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley. 
Spenser  should  escort  his  Faerie  Queen, 
who  would  preside  at  the  tea-table.  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  I  should  ask  as  Lord  of 
Misrule,  and  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason.  I  would  suggest  to  Major 
Dobbin  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fry ;  Alcibi- 
ades  would  bring  Homer  and  Plato  in  his 
purple-sailed  galley;  and  I  would  have 
Aspasia,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  Mrs. 
Battle,  to  make  up  a  table  of  whist  with 
Queen  Elizabeth.  I  shall  order  a  seat 
placed  in  the  oratory  for  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Joan  of  Arc.  I  shall  invite  General 
Washington  to  bring  some  of  the  choicest 
segars  from  his  plantation  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and  Chaucer.  Browning,  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  should  talk  with 
Goethe,  who  is  to  bring  Tasso  on  one 
arm  and  Iphigenia  on  the  other.    Dante 
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and  Mr.  Carlj^le  would  prefer,  I  suppose, 
to  go  down  into  the  dark  vaults  under 
the  castle.  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  the 
old  Harry,  and  William  of  the  Wisp 
would  bo  valuable  additions,  and  the 
sweet  singer  Tennyson  might  compose 
an  official  ode  upon  the  occasion:  or  I 
would  ask  "  they  "  to  say  all  about  it. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  guests 
whose  names  I  do  not  at  the  moment  re- 
call. Butl  should  ask,  first  of  all,  Miles 
Coverdale,  who  knows  every  thing  about 
these  places  and  this  society,  for  he  was 
at  Blithedalc,  and  he  has  described  "a 
select  party"  which  he  attended  at  % 
castle  in  the  air. 

Prue  has  not  yet  looked  over  the  list 
In  fiict  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  she 
knows  my  intention.  For  I  wish  to  sur- 
prise her,  and  I  think  it  would  be  gener- 
ous to  ask  Bourne  to  lead  her  out  in  the 
bridal  quadrille.  I  think  that  I  shall  try 
the  first  waltz  with  the  girl  I  sometimes 
seem  to  see  in  my  fairest  castle,  but  whom 
I  very  vaguely  remember;  Titbottom  will 


oome  with  old  Barton  and  Jaqnes.  But 
I  have  not  prepared  half  my  invitations. 
Do  you  not  guess  it,  seeing  that  I  diH  not 
name,  first  of  all,  Elia,  who  assisted  at  the 
"  Rejoicings  upon  the  new-year's  ooming 
of  age?" 

And  yet,  if  Adoniram  should  never 
marry  ? — or  if  we  oould  not  get  to  Spain  ? 
— or  if  the  company  would  not  come? 
What  then?  Shall  I  betra;^  a  secret ?  I 
have  already  entertained  this  party  in  my 
humble  litUe  parlor  at  home ;  and  Prue 
presided  as  sei;pnely  as  Semiramis  over 
her  court  I  Have  I  not  said  that  I  defy 
Time,  and  shall  space  hope  to  daunt  me  ? 
I  keep  books  by  day,  but  by  night  books 
keep  me.  They  leave  me  to  dreams  and 
reveries.  Shall  I  confess,  that  sometimes 
when  I  have  been  sitting,  reading  to. my 
Prue,  Cymbeline,  perhi^js,  or  a  Canter- 
bury tale,  I  have  seemed  to  see  clearly 
before  me  the  broad  highway  to  my  cas- 
tles in  Spain ;  and  as  she  looked  up  from 
her  work^  and  smiled  in  sympathy,  1  have 
even  fancied  that  I  was  already  Uiere. 
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SOME  months  after  taking  up  my  quar- 
ters in  the  Imperial  College,  I  was 
summoned  to  a  little  town  on  the  borders 
of  France,  where  the  French  fitthers,  then 
refugees,  had  a  little  college.  Pasages, 
for  so  is  the  place  called,  is  a  queer  nook 
at  the  month  of  the  Bidassoa,  not  far 
firom  San  Sebastian :  our  college  stood  a 
little  beyond  the  town  on  a  precipitous 
bluff  which  towered  above  the  road.  By 
a  singular  privilege,  the  origin  of  which  I 
did  not  find  time  to  explore,  albeit  given 
much  to  such  investigation,  every  man  of 
the  mighty  town  of  Pasages  is  a  noble- 
man. We  learned  this  in  a  curious  way 
to  our  great  amusement  A  lock  was 
out  of  order  in  the  college  and  a  lay 
brother  was  sent  with  it  to  a  locksmith. 
Several  days  passed  and  the  mechanic 
never  appeared ;  and  at  last  at  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  weeks,  our  lay  brother  started 
out  to  find  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
On  arriving  at  the  shop,  he  asked  whether 
the  lock  was  done.  Done !  yes,  done  this 
week  and  more.  Why  then  did  you  not 
bring  it  to  the  college  ?  Up  started  the 
Spaniard  in  a  fury.  Drawing  himself  to 
his  full  height  he  crossed  his  arms,  and 
in  a  tone  and  manner  thatvrould  have 
done  honor  to  the  immortal  kn^ht  of  La 


Mancha,  he  exclaimed — What!  a  noble- 
man of  Los  Pasages  carry  your  lock 
through  the  streets  ?  Take  it  yourself  or 
it  lies  there  till  doomsday!  Though 
readv  to  burst  with  laughter  the  lay 
brother  kept  his  countenance,  mollifiea 
his  man,  and  not  being  a  nobleman, 
brought  the  lock  home  himself  Other 
tradesfolk  stood  on  ihe  same  point  of 
etiquette. 

On  xny  way  to  this  place  I  stopped  at 
Loyola,  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of 
the  society.  The  little  house  in  which 
be  was  bom  is  indosed  in  a  church  and 
contams  a  silver  statue  of  the  Saint  of  the 
size  of  life.  Like  most  silver  statues  it 
was  darkened  by  age  and  by  no  means 
striking :  the  metal  was  thm  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  these  facts  that  it  ha4 
80  long  escaped. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Pasages,  troubles 
began  at  Spain,  and  groups  of  men,  pass- 
mg  beneath  our  window,  would  raise  the 
fierce  cry  of  "  Mneran  los  frailes,"  It 
was  soon  evident  that  our  stay  oould  not 
be  permanent.  We  were  intruders — 
Frenchmen.  To  relieve  itself  from  odium, 
the  government  ordered  the  college  to  be 
clo8«l;  it  was  done  summarily,  and  aH 
carried  off  in  haste.    The  scholars  who 
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belonged  in  the  eountry  were  allowed  to 
return  home,  the  rest  with  the  religious 
carried  to  tne  frontier.  Claiming  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen^  I  protested 
against  being  carried  to  France,  and  was 
allowed,  some  davs  before  the  suppres- 
sion,  to  return  to  Madrid.  This  enabled 
me  to  serve  my  companions  greatly  ;  se- 
veral papers  of  importance  and  letters 
were  confided  to  me,  and  I  now  alone 
proceeded  to  the  capital.  Spain  was  al- 
ready in  a  fever  of  political  agitation; 
civil  war  had  broken  out;  the  cholera 
was  sweeping  over  the  land:  Madrid 
was  like  a  city  besieged,  and  as  I  thread* 
ed  the  streets,  early  m  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  July,  I  foresaw  scenes  of  terror. 
The  cry  of  imieran  los  frailes,  sounded 
in  my  ears  at  every  step.  The  people  had 
become  convinced  that  the  fountams  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits.  Groups 
of  men  collected  on  all  sides,  but  when  I 
reached  the  college,  and  was  again  wel- 
comed by  my  companions.  I  forgot  my 
foreboding,  so  calm  and  tranquil  were 
they  all.  Nevertheless,  I  told  the  supe- 
rior frankly  the  result  of  my  observation ; 
but  all  deemed  the  charge  too  absurd  for 
even  a  mob  to  act  upon.  Towards  three 
o'clock,  I  was  standing  by  one  of  the  se- 
minary windows^  when  the  noise  of  a 
multitude,  like  the  distant  roar  of  Niar 
gara^  came  rolling  through  the  streets 
that  opened  on  the  square.  Gamier, 
Dumont,  and  Barrau,  were  near  me ;  they 
were  all  prefects  on  duty  at  the  moment: 
they  Eaw  in  an  instant  that  death  was  bo- 
fere  theooL  and  hastened  baok  to  their 
posts.  We  never  met  again.  As  they 
disappeared  I  looked  out)  the  crowd  had 
reiu;hed  the  doors ;  frightful  yells  rose  on 
every  side  as  they  found  the  entrance 
closed.  National  guards  led  on  the  mob^ 
and  under  their  axes  the  doors  soon  fell. 
All  was  now  consternation;  accustomed 
to  obey,  the  devoted  Jesuits  soon  assem- 
bled at  the  voice  of  their  superiors.  Those 
in  the  college  retired  to  the  private  cha- 
pel; those  in  the  seminary  assembled 
with  the  boys  in  the  saloon.  Hither 
rushed  the  crowd  hurrying  me  along, 
for,  unrecognized  in  my  travelling  dress, 
I  had  unconsciously  saved  myself  from 
instant  death.  As  the  mob  burst  into 
the  room,  the  children  were  seized  with 
terror  at  the  sight  of  the  furious  men  and 
the  bristling  bayonets,  but  they  sought  the 
teachers,  not  the  scholars.  Iii  a  moment 
Galidonio  fell  pierced  through  and  through 
with  a  bayonet ;  Barrajo,  whom  I  loved  as  a 
brother,  and  whom  I  was  struggling  to 
reach,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his 
blood  gushed  in  my  veiy  &oe;  poor 
brother  Fernandez  received  a  sabre  stroke 
intended  to  cleave  open  his  head,  which, 


however,  cut  away  his  ear  and  left  cheek; 
then  knocked  down,  he  was  saved  from 
being  trampled  to  death,  dragged  out 
along  the  streets,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 

Horror-struck  I  rushed  from  the  room 
to  the  street ;  some  were  endeavoring  to 
escapey  a  volley  rattled  by  me,  and  in  the 
very  door  three  fell  dead.  Fourteen  Je- 
suits had  now  been  massacred,  and  not 
one  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  de- 
votedness  of  the  noble-hearted  John  Gre- 
gory Mufioz.  This  Jesuit  was  a  brother 
of  the  husband  of  Queen  Christina.  The 
chief  of  the  Descamisados  hurried  to  the 
chapel,  and  called  Mufioz  to  the  door. 
"  Quick,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  come  to  save 
your  life :  I  owe  mine  to  your  brother." 
"These  Jesuits,"  says  Mufioz,  "are  my 
brethren,  with  t)iem  I  remain,  their  fate 
shall  be  mine :  you  must  save  them  with 
me  or  I  die  with  them."  Firm  in  his  re- 
solve, he  soon  showed  the  mob  leader 
that  persuasion  was  useless:  the  chief 
gave  the  word,  and  the  slaughter  stop- 
ped: so  well  was  it  organized.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  evening  that  troops  ar- 
rived to  restore  calm.  That  night  we 
laid  out  the  bodies  of  our  murdered  breth- 
ren  in  our  pillaged  house,  and  endea- 
vored to  restore  some  order  in  the  confri- 
8k>n  that  reigned  around  us.  At  day- 
break, masses  were  offered  for  them,  and 
the  bodies  privately  interred.  For  a  time 
all  was  kept  closed,  and  the  superiors  be- 
gan to  dwberate  as  to  the  future.  At 
last  it  was  resolved  to  tlispatch  me  to 
France  to  arrange  some  method  for  their 
entrance  there,  as  a  longer  stay  in  any 
considerable  numbers  in  Spain  had  be- 
come too  dangerous.  Civil  war  was  now 
n^;ing,  Rodil  had  declared  himself  our 
enemy,  Zumalacarreguy  was  not  yet  tri- 
umphant At  Pampeluna  two  others 
joined  me,  at  Loyola  a  fourth,  and  we 
now  made  for  a  little  village  not  &r  fit)m 
Los  Pasages,  and  near  the  French  bw- 
der :  here  a  trusty  friend  was  to  tidco  ub 
in  his  fishing  bark  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
We  arranged  matters  so  as  to  pass  by 
night  the  places  where  we  were  known, 
but,  by  treachery  or  mistake,  the  peasant 
in  whose  wagon  we  came,  left  us  almost 
at  the  village  of  Pasages.  That  village 
was  now  occupied  by  some  Christinist 
troops,  and  when  morning  came,  we  be- 
held our  position  with  dismay.  Our 
guide  was  gone ;  but  fortunately  a  heavy 
storm  came  on ;  under  cover  of  this,  we 
struck  across  to  a  village,  two  leaenes 
south  of  Pasages,  and  here,  after  a  lonff 
delay,  we  procured  mother  wagon,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  reached  our  fishing 
village.  Despairing  of  our  arrival,  our 
friend  had  already  sailed,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, our  treadierous  guide  had  oroshot 
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his  mark.  On  kAviiig  lu,  he  had  has- 
tened to  San  Sebastian,  and  a  cruiser  was 
soon  off  the  coast  to  oyerhaol  as,  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  sent  br  land  to  inter- 
cept us.  Our  course  had  baffled  the  lat- 
ter, and  finding  no  trace  of  us,  they  re- 
turned to  snug  Quarters  at  San  Sebastian. 
We  now  behela  our  friend.  Azpilcueta^ 
pursued  by  the  cruiser.  His  little  bark 
was  well  known  for  speed,  and  had  many 
a  time  run  in  a  contraband  cargo  almost 
in  sight  of  the  officers.  She  now  held 
her  own :  all  eyes  were  eagerly  turned 
to  the  spot  where  they  appeared,  and  se- 
veral boats  put  out  from  shore.  A  sud- 
den thought  struck  me.  A  good  fisher- 
man hard  by,  had  a  little  craft  large 
enough  to  stand  the  sea :  I  asked  nim  at 
once  to  take  us  OTer.  "  You  will  have 
to  man  her  yourselves,  then,"  he  rq)lied. 
^  Any  thing  you  iike,"  I  replied.  In  a 
moment  we  pushed  her  off,  and  steered 
towards  the  government  vessel,  which 
was  now  gradually  gaining  on  Azpilcueta. 
"Now  for  the  French  coast,"  said  the 
fisherman,  when  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  captain  of  the  cruiser,  and  we 
tacked.  Far  enough  from  the  shore  to 
fear  no  pursuit,  we  were  driving  mer- 
rily on,  when  a  oall  splashing  by  us,  told 
us  that  the  cruiser,  after  overhauling 
Azpilcueta,  was  in  pursuit,  of  us.  Mea- 
suring the  distance,  I  resolved  to  haul  to. 
To  our  joy,  the  cruiser,  satisfied  with  this 
mark  of  obedience,  cnanged  her  course. 
Beating  around  for  an  hour  or  more,  we 
gradually  neared  Azpilcueta,  and  at  last 
stood  on  his  deck.  Grasping  the  hand  of 
oiur  good  friend,  we  parted,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  France.  My  American  pass- 
port, vis6d  at  Madrid  for  France,  stood 
the  test ;  our  strange  mode  of  entry  from 
a  country  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  excited  no 
surprise,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  Paris. 

Occupied  for  some  time  now  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  province,  which  be- 
came more  complicated  by  the  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain.  I  devoted 
mj  leisure  to  a  study  of  the  far-famed  con- 
stitutions of  the  order,  and  may  here  give 
some  idea  of  its  principles  and  operation. 

After  two  years  novitiate,  simple  or 
scholastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  are  pronounced,  by  which  they 
become  real,  though  not  professed  relig- 
ious. These  vows  are  not  solemn,  and 
can  be  dissolved  at  any  moment  by  the 
society,  though  not  by  the  scholastic,  such 
are  the  terms  of  admission.  At  any 
period  after  ten  years  frt>m  the  emission 
of  these  first  vowa^  the  final  ones  are 
taken.  If  the  scholastic  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  his  long  course  of  theol- 
ogy, and  no  objection  is  made  on  any 
soora,  he  is  made  a  professed  Father,  and 


takes  the  three  solemn  vows,  with  a  fburth 
of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  regar^g  the 
missions.  The  professed  form  the  body 
of  the  Society  proper,  their  houses  can 
possess  no  revenue,  and  they  themselves 
are  bound  by  oath  to  aspire  to  no  post  of 
honor  or  prdacy,  and  to  take  no  steps  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty. Those  not  deemed  sufficiently 
capable  fbr  this  degree,  take  three  solemn 
vows,  and  are  termed  Spiritual  Coac^utors 
formed.  Some  few  of  higher  ment  are 
made  "Professed  of  three  vows,''  bat 
their  number  is  very  rare. 

The  society  then  consists  of  Professed, 
Spiritual  Coadjutors  formed,  Spiritual 
Coadjutors  not  formed — ^that  is,  priests 
bound  by  simple  vows,  and  not  yet  pro- 
moted ;  Scholastics,  bound  by  simple  vows, 
but  not  ordained  priests ;  and  Lay  Brothers, 
or  Temporal  Coadjutors.  The  novices  are 
either  priests,  scholastics  or  lay  brothers. 

The  professed  and  spiritual  coadjutors 
are,  of  course,  all  priests,  and  employed  in 
the  ministry  like  other  priests  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Many  are  missionaries 
among  the  heathen  in  China,  India,  Mada- 
gascar, Syria,  Algiers,  in  Oceanica,  and 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  in  North  and 
South  America.  Others  give  missions  or 
retreats  chiefly  to  the  rural  population,  in 
Catholic  countries.  These  missions  will 
last  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  timej  and 
sermons  are  preached  several  times  a  day, 
instructions  given,  and  a  spirit  of  religion 
revived.  The  confessionals  are  then 
thronged,  abuses  checked,  scandals  re- 
moved, enemies  reconciled,  and  great  good 
effected.  From  them  Wesley  derived  the 
idea  of  revivals  and  camp-meetings,  which 
have  made  his  church  so  popular  with  the 
working  classes. 

The  scholastics  are  employed  either  in 
study  or  in  teachmg,  the  latter  labor  being 
shared  by  some  of  the  priests.  The  lay 
brothers  are  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  community,  as  sacristans,  cooks,  ward- 
robe keepers,  porters,  or  at  their  trades, 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters  and  the 
like,  when  needed  in  the  house.  No  dis- 
tinction exists  between  any  of  the  grades, 
as  to  food,  dress,  or  mode  of  life ;  none  is 
inferior  to  another,  all  dine  at  the  same 
table,  they  wait  on  each  other  in  turn,  for 
the  lay  brother  is  not  a  servant. 

Like  every  other  religious  order,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  divided  into  provinces, 
a  country  often  containing  several ;  besides 
these  there  are  missions  dependent  on  the 
provinces.  Each  province  is  governed  by 
a  Provincial,  who  must  be  a  Professed 
Father ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  General, 
and  holds  his  office  for  three  years.  Every 
year  he  must  visit  every  house  and  college 
of  the  order  in  his  province,  and  see  tlukt 
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the  rules  have  been  obserred.  The  General 
also  appoints  an  Admonitor  and  several 
Consultors,  who  form  the  council  of  the 
Provincial,  and  whose  advice  he  is  bound 
to  take  on  all  important  matters,  although 
in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  he  is  free 
to  act  independently,  responsible  for  the 
course  he  may  pursue. 

Each  college  has  its  Rector,  each  house 
a  Superior,  who  is  similarly  appointed,  and 
may  be  either  a  spiritual  coadjutor,  or  a 
professed. 

The  professed  of  each  province  assem- 
ble from  time  to  time,  and  elect  deputies 
or  procurators,  who  proceed  to  Rome  and 
form  a  kind  of  deliberative  council.  On 
the  death  of  a  general,  a  similar  provincial 
congregation  is  held,  which  elects  two  de- 
legates. These  and  the  provincial  proceed 
to  Rome,  and  form  a  general  congrega- 
tion. This  body  elects  a  general,  who 
holds  his  office  for  life,  an  admonitor,  and 
several  assistants.  The  person  elected 
general  cannot  decline  the  office,  and  must 
reside  at  Rome :  the  assistants  are  his  ca- 
binet, and  in  case  he  violates  the  consti- 
tution, they  may  convoke  a  general  con- 
gregation to  depose  him  and  elect  another; 
or,  m  case  of  urgency,  they  may  depase 
him  without  waiting  for  the  congregation 
to  assemble. 

Such  is  the  framework  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  superior  offices,  perma- 
nence ;  in  the  inferior  posts,  rotation  in  of- 
fice—the higher  offices  elective,  the  lower 
in  the  hands  of  the  generaL  The  mem- 
bers are  all  bound  by  the  v6w  of  obedi- 
ence, and  sacrifice  personal  liberty;  but 
of  this  I  never  heard  one  complain.  They 
are  exempt  from  all  care  as  to  food,  house, 
and  clothing,  and,  in  return,  can  leave 
their  posts  only  by  permission.  In  this, 
indeed,  they  do  not  much  differ  from  em- 
ployees in  any  department,  civil,  military, 
or  merely  mercantile.  The  regime  of  a 
military  school  is,  perhaps,  to  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  monastic  life,  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  of  the  order  in  question. 
And  certainly  no  cadet  at  West  Point  ex- 
cites commiseration,  except,  perhaps,  irom 
a  doting  mother,  who  cannot  realize  his 
position.  The  esprit  du  corps,  in  both 
cases,  makes  the  sacrifice  actually  unfelL 

At  Paris  an  epileptic  fit  seized  me. 
Twice  before  had  I  fallen  under  them. 
As  none  can  be  ordained  priest  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  who  is  thus  afflicted,  my  or- 
dination had  been  deferred,  in  hopes  that 
I  would  outgrow  the  malady.  The  ex- 
citement of  my  life  in  Spain  had  doubtless 
produced  a  relapse,  and  there  was  little 
prospect  of  my  ever  attaining  the  priest- 
hood. Still  the  life  of  a  tfesuit  pleased 
me,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  moment  of  its 


adversity,  seemed  to  me  dishonorable.  I 
resolved  to  remain.  A  few  Spanish  fa- 
thers determined  to  try  and  found  a  mis- 
sion in  Buenos  Ayres.  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  join  them.  We  soon  sail- 
ed and  touched  at  Rio,  where  some  of  our 
fathers  were,  all  friends  of  mine  in  other 
days ;  we  at  last  reached  Buenos  Ayres. 
and  b^an  our  labors.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  one  of  my  first  objects  was,  under 
some  pretext,  to  reach  the  site  of  the  famous 
Paraguay  missions.  With  Lopez  I  reach- 
ed that  ground,  so  illustrious  in  missionary 
annals.  Alas!  it  was  deserted.  Ruins 
of  towns  alone  showed  its  former  prosper- 
ity. Church,  court-house,  and  dwelhng, 
alike  lay  in  ruins,  fast  crumbling  to  de- 
cay. The  supposed  mines  whence  the 
Jesuits  drew  their  exhaustless  treasures, 
were  never  discovered,  and  mineralogy 
now  laughs  at  the  pretended  science  of 
those  who  discovered  auriferous  veins  in 
the  rock  of  that  section.  The  Jesuits  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  Reductions :  deprived 
of  their  soul,  they  became  lifeless  and 
sunk  in  death.  The  wild  Indian  of  the 
plains,  like  the  Seminole  of  Florida,  tells 
of  his  Christian  forefathers  and  his  Euro- 
pean oppressors,  but  scarce  a  trace  of 
Christianity  remains  among  them.  My 
labors  began  as  a  teacher  in  the  college 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  my  health  gave 
way.  Convinced,  at  last,  that  nothing 
but  my  native  air  could  restore  me,  or  anx- 
ious perhaps  to  die  amid  my  own,  I  re- 
solved to  leave  the  order.  Permission 
vras  given  as  soon  as  asked,  and,  after  a 
few  days  delay  I  bid  adieu  to  my  old 
companions,  and  sailed  for  New- York. 

Like  the  Chinese  prisoner  in  the  story, 
released  after  a  long  captivity,  all  seemed 
strange.  The  firiendsof  my  childhood 
were  gone ;  other  thoughts,  ideas,  habits, 
now  foreign  to  me,  ma(Mmea  stranger  in 
my  own  land. 

To  the  period  of  my  life  spent  among 
the  Jesuits,  I  look  back  with  pleasure. 
Many  of  the  members  are  my  congenial 
friends,  and  letters,  ever  and  anon,  come 
firom  some  of  them  in  China  or  Turkey, 
Chili,  or  Rome,  full  of  friendship,  interest 
and  leammg.  Some  things  in  Uieir  order 
never  pleased  me,  some  I  did  not  approve, 
but  be  they  as  they  are,  I  am  no  reformer. 
They  are  a  peculiar  institution  of  a  pecu- 
liar church,  and  have  no  power  except 
when  attacked.  This  their  history  proves, 
and  strikingly  in  the  United  States, 
where  their  influence  is  actually  a  nonen- 
tity, but  may,  by  violent  crusades  against 
them,  be  rendered  a  reality.  Their 
founder  saw  this,  aad  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  his  order  might 
never  want  active  enemies. 
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COLERIDGE  wu  hardly  cornet  in 
supposing  that  we  Americans  are 
more  nervous  about  the  impression  we 
make  upon  the  English,  than  upon  the 
travellers  who  visit  us  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  curiosity  to  know  what  Miss 
Bremer  would  say  about  us  was  never 
more  intense  since  European  notorieties 
first  began  to  publish  their  opinions  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  little,  sentimental, 
^*  potato-nosed  "  Swedish  lady,  had  cap- 
tivated oiur  entire  reading  population, 
which  includes  nearly  our  whole  people, 
by  her  quaint  and  romantic  pictures  or 
society  in  her  native  hyperborean  home, 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  those  who 
had  tried  to  dauile  her  by  their  attentions 
should  wish  to  know  how  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  little  lady  has  not  left  us  in 
the  dark,  or  doubt  on  the  subject  No 
one  can  complain  of  a  want  of  frankness 
and  transparent  thinking  on  her  part 
To  make  use  of  a  Westemism,  she  records 
her  impressions  ''with  a  perfect  loose- 
ness ; "  and  apparently  with  a  most  amii^ 
ble  unconsciousness  that  there  is  any  thing 
at  all  improper  in  her  doing  so.  She  is, 
in  fact,  the  enfant  terrible  of  travellers  in 
the  United  States;  and  her  sayings  are  all 
the  more  valuable  and  entertaining  from 
their  innocent  freshness.  They  were 
made  on  the  spot,  and  have  none  of  the 
dubious  indistinctness  and  hesitancy  of 
second  thoughts  or  remembered  impres- 
sions. When  she  slept  in  a  cold  bedroom 
she  notes  it  on  the  spot,  if  she  was  bored 
by  a  formal  dinner  down  goes  the  &ct) 
with  the  names  of  those  who  bored  her, 
while  they  vainly  imagined  th^  were 
giving  her  an  entertainment  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  her  on  this  account 
It  is  very  well  for  people  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them.  The  motive 
of  the  borer  mig^t  plead  in  extenuation  of 
the  oflEence,  in  some  minds;  but  Miss 
Bremer  only  knew  that  she  was  bored, 
and  didn't  regard  the  homage  to  herself, 
which  it  implied,  as  a  sufficient  offset 
She  was  a  Svbarite  in  pursuit  of  comfort, 
and  rebelled  against  being  killed  with 
kindness.  Her  aim  was  enjovment  and 
not  sacrifice.  And  who  shall  oondemn 
her  for  it?  Must  one  he  grateftd  for  an 
unsought  dinner  that  inflirts  dyspepsia^ 
The  people  who  entertained  Miss  Bremer 
appear  to  have  been  like  the  good  woman 
who  thou^t  too  mudi  couldn't  be  done 
for  her  mmister,  when  she  sweetened  his 
tea  with  molasses. 

Our  countrymen  have  a  theory  of  th^ 
own  about  foreign  authors,  which,  wo 


imagine,  does  not  prevail  in  any  other 
paK  of  the  world.  They  imagine  that  the 
great  aim  of  all  authors  is  personal  atten- 
tions, and  not  profit  to  themselves ;  hence 
they  receive  the  most  Mberal  attentions 
when  they  land  among  us,  and  are  paid 
for  the  delight  and  the  instruction  which 
their  works  have  afforded  us,  not  in  coin 
but  in  compliments. .  If  we  read  the  works 
of  a  foreign  author,  though  he  never  re- 
ceives a  penny  firom  us  in  return,  we  have 
established  a  claim  upon  him,  which  we 
would  abuse  him  for  resisting,  for  his 
autography  at  least ;  and  a  few  hours  of 
his  time  if  we  can  get  it  Many  distin- 
guished authors  have  visited  us,  whose 
works  we  have  enjoyed  scot-free;  but 
never  yet  has  there  been  a  movement  to- 
wards offering  a  recompense  for  the  bene- 
fits they  have  conferred  upon  us,  excepting 
in  the  shape  of  attentions,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  annoying  im- 
pertinences. And  we  hold  up  our  hand^ 
m  horror  at  the  ingratitude  of  these  people 
in  publishing  their  candid  opinions  about 
US  when  they  return  to  their  homes.  For 
our  own  part  we  must  say  that  we  have 
been  struck  oy  the  moderation  and  for- 
bearance of  the  whole  of  them ;  but  espe- 
cially so  in  the  instances  of  Marryatt  and 
Dickens,  who  have  been  so  bemMiled  for 
their  ingratitude.  If  they  saw  the  worst 
side  of  our  national  character,  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  exhibiting  it 
to  them.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Bremer, 
there  was  the  double  desire  to  see  a  liter^ 
ary  lioness,  and  an  amiable  anxiety  to 
render  her  visit  pleasing  to  herself;  and, 
since  she  had  shown  herself  so  skilful  an 
artist  in  painting  the  Bears  and  Gkneralins 
of  her  own  country,  who  coulijl  tell  but 
she  would  do  the  same  by  the  bears  and 
bores  of  the  New  World,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  see  one's  self  mirrored  in  her 
quaint  page&  Well,  we  are  all  there, 
and  at  once  begin  to  find  &ult  with  the 
artist;  which  strikes  us  as  being  most 
absurdly  captious.  It  would  have  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  out 
of  Miss  Bremers  book ;  but  we  would 
rush  in.  She  misspells  our  names,  mis- 
quotes the  titles  of  our  books,  and  makes 
an  astonishing  jumble  of  our  political  dis- 
tinctions and  geographical  lines.  Some- 
thing of  this  is  owing,  of  course,  to  the 
nnfamiliarity  of  her  translator  with  the 
persons  mentioned  and  the  scenes  describ- 
ed, and  then  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  authoress  herself  was  very  particular 
in  making  her  notes ;  for,  whether  it  were 
Brown  or  Smith  about  whom  she  was 
writing,  it  would  be  all  one  to  her  friends 
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in  Stockholm,  to  whom  her  letters  were 
addressed.  It  is  neither  a  subject  of  won- 
der, nor  of  much  consequence,  when  Mr. 
Wise  figures  in  her  pages  as  Mr.  Weise, 
Professor  Hackley,as  *Hhe  respectable  Mr. 
Hackett,"  when  Senator  Seward  becomes 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  Colonel  Benton  is 
transfigured  into  a  Davy  Crockett.  There 
are  a  good  many  people  alluded  to  by 
their  initials  only,  who  might  better  have 
been  designated  by  the  letter  X  as  repre- 
senting an  unknown  person.  But,  in 
nearly  eyery  case.  Miss  Bremer's  initial 
personages  are  readily  enough  recognized 
by  the  circumstances  narrated  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  our  Bully  Bottoms 
are  continually  proclaiming  themselves 
from  under  the  asses'  hea&  which  this 
Swedish  Titania  places  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. The  "good  Marcuses,"  the  "good 
Bebeccas,"  and  the  "Doctor  O.'s,"  are 
well  enough  known  to  the  readers  of  Miss 
Bremer.  One  of  her  novels  is  called  the 
"  H.  Family,"  so  it  appears  to  be  a  fevor- 
ite  mode  with  her  of  designating  people. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  be  disappointed  in 
Miss  Bremer's  Xew  Homes ;  it  is  written 
in  the  vein  of  her  other  works,  gossippy, 
tender,  quaint,  personal,  and  anectionate. 
But,  if  she  were  to  revisit  the  United 
States,  we  fear  there  would  be  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  her  second  reception  and 
her  first,  and  even  "the  good  Marcus," 
we  doubt,  would  not  be  so  attentive  as  he 
was  before,  and  "  Mrs.  L.,"  whose  roman- 
tic marriage  Miss  Bremer  hints  at,  but, 
with  sin^lar  forbearance,  hesitates  to 
reveal,  might  not  be  so  anxious  to  enter- 
tain her  at  her  "  Villa  dn  the  Hudson." 
It  was  Miss  Bremer's  mission  to  note  the 
oddities  and  peculiarities  of  individuals; 
it  was  her  doing  such  things  that  first  en- 
deared her  to  us,  and  made  us  so  anxious 
to  see  the  little  lady  who  had  given  us 
such  amusing  portraits  of  her  own  neigh- 
bors and  country  people.  What  else 
could  she  do  when  she  visited  us  1  She 
came  for  no  other  purpose.  Such,  too, 
was  the  case  with  Dickens  and  Marryatt. 
We  had  enjoyed  their  grotesque  pictures 
of  English  society,  and  threw  ourselves  in 
their  way  that  they  might  make  pictures 
of  us,  and  then  quarrelled  with  them  for 
doing  it  It  would  have  been  just  as 
reasonable  to  find  fault  with  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  for  exposing  our  geological  forma- 
tions, as  to  complain  of  uiese  authors  for 
exercising  their  talent  in  describing  the 
different  strata  of  our  national  character. 
It  was  their  vocation  to  do  so,  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  "  grin  and  bear  it"  Our 
wincing  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  their 
portraiture.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  one's 
feelings  to  be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  but,  if 
we  ml  invite  a   caricaturist  into  our 


houses  we  must  expect  to  be  caricatured. 
The  little  Swedish  novelist  had  come  over 
to  the  New  World  with  no  very  clear 
ideas  of  what  she  was  to  see  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  was  at 
once  stunned,  confiised,  bewildered,  and 
overpowered  by  the  profuse  attentions  of 
flocks  of  admiring  strangers  who  came  to 
invite  her  to  their  houses,  to  shake  her 
feeble  little  hand,  to  beg  ner  autograph, 
to  ask  what  kind  of  a  passage  she  had, 
how  she  liked  the  country,  or  to  gaze  at 
her  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  she  exclaimed,  soon  after 
landing  on  our  shores,  when  she  heard  a 
tap  at  her  door.  "O !  I  wish  I  was  a  little 
dog  that  I  could  creep  under  the  table  and 
hide  myself."  She  stopped  to  rest  one 
night,  at  a  town  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  when  it  was  immec&tely  noised 
about  that  she  was  there,  and  all  the 
people  crowded  to  the  hotel  to  catch  a 
sight  of  her,  to  shake  her  hand,  and  put 
the  eternal  questions  of  what  kind  of  a 
passage  she  had,  and  how  she  liked  the 
country.  One  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
town  mtroduced  himself  to  the  gentle- 
man who  was  travelling  with  her,  and 
begged  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Bremer. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and  then 
the  gentleman  stepped  to  the  door,  beck- 
oned in  the  crowd  of  citizens  waiting  in 
the  bar-room,  and  introduced  the  whole  of 
them,  one  by  one.  Miss  Bremer  makes 
no  mention  of  this  circumstance  in  her 
letters,  probably  because  such  annoyances 
had  be(x>me  so  common  that  she  thought 
it  hardly  worth  her  while  to  keep  repeat- 
ing them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
thmgs,  she  every  now  and  then  breaks 
out  with  an  exclamation,  "They  are  a 
beautiful  people!"  Her  account  of  her 
first  dinner  party  in  New- York  is  both 
graphic  and  entertaining,  and  we  hope  it 
will  have  its  effect  on  dumer-givers.  The 
hospitable  family  who  entertained  her  on 
this  occasion  must  read  the  account  of  the 
impression  which  their  sumptuous  festival 
left  on  her  mind  with  very  peculiar  feel- 
ings. She  veas  not  surprised,  as  she  saysL 
to  learn  that  Irving  was  in  the  habit  or 
sleeping  at  great  dimiers. 

''Is  there  in  this  world  any  thing  more 
wearisome,  more  dismali  more  intoler- 
able, more  indigestible,  more  stupefying, 
more  unbearable,  any  thing  more  calculated 
to  kill  both  soul  and  body,  than  a  great 
dinner  at  New-York  f  For  my  part  I  do 
not  believe  there  is.  People  sit  down  to 
the  table  at  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock; 
they  are  sitting  at  table  at  nine  o'clock, 
sitting  and  being  served  with  the  one  course 
after  another,  with  the  one  indigestible 
dish  after  another,  eating  and  being  silent 
I  have  never  heard  such  a  silence  as  at  these 
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feat  dinners  In  order  not  to  go  to  sleep, 
am  obliged  to  eat,  to  eat  without  being 
hungry,  and  dishee,  too,  which  do  not  agree 
with  me.  And  all  the  while  I  feel  sueh  an 
emotion  of  impatienoe  and  wrath  at  this 
mode  of  wasting  time  and  God's  good  gifts, 
and  that  in  so  stupidly  wearisome  a  manner, 
that  I  am  just  ready  to  fling  dish  and  plate 
on  the  floor,  and  repay  hospitality  oy  a 
sermon  of  rebuke,  if  I  only  had  courage 
enough.    But  I  am  silent,  and  suffer,  and 

frumole,  and  scold  in  silence.  Not  quite 
eautiful  this ;  but  I  cannot  help  it  I  I  was 
yestertiay  at  one  of  these  great  dinners — a 
horrible  feast!  Two  elderly  gentlemen, 
lawyers,  sat  opposite  me,  sat  and  dozed 
while  they  opened  their  mouths  to  put  in 
the  delicacies  which  were  offered  to  them. 
At  our  peasant-weddings,  where  people 
also  sit  three  hours  at  table,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  talk  and  toasts,  and  gifts  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  fiddlers  to 
play  in  every  dish  ;  but  here  one  has  noth- 
ing but  the  meat  And  the  dinners  in  Den- 
mark I  I  cannot  but  think  of  them,  with 
their  few  but  excellent  dishes,  and  animated, 
cheerful  gucets,  who  merely  were  some- 
times too  loud  in  their  seal  for  talking,  and 
making  themselves  heard  ;  the  wit,  the 
joke,  the  stories,  the  toasts,  the  conversa^ 
tions,  the  merry,  free,  lively  laisaer  aUer^ 
which  distinguishes  Danish  social  life;  in 
truth,  it  was  Champsgne — Champagne  for 
soul  and  body  at  the  entertainments 
there  t — ^the  last  at  which  I  was  present  in 
Europe  before  I  came  hither.  JBut  these 
entertainments  here  I  they  are  destined  to 
hell,  as  Heiberg  says,  in  'A  Soul  after 
Death,'  and  they  are  called  '  the  tiresome,* 
And  they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
litany.  On  this  ooeasion,  however,  For^ 
tune  was  kind  to  me,  and  placed  by  my 
side  the  interesting  clersyman.  Dr.  Hawks, 
who  during  dinner  explained  to  me,  with 
his  beauti&l  voice,  and  in  his  lucid  and  ex- 
cellent manner,  his  ideas  regarding  the  re- 
nuiins  in  Central  America,  and  his  hypothe- 
sis of  the  union  of  the  two  continents  of 
America  and  Asia  in  a  very^  remote  age. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  him,  and  inter- 
esting would  it  be  to  me  to  see  and  hear 
more  of  this  man,  whose  character  and 
manner  attract  me.  He  is  also  among 
those  who  hare  invited  me  to  his  house  and 
home,  bat  whose  invitation  I  am  obliged  to 
decline,  and  in  this  case  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
renunciation  and  losa^ 

**  As  he  led  me  from  the  dinner-table,  I 
proposed  to  him  to  preach  against  such 
dinnera  But  he  shook  his  hei^,  and  said, 
with  a  smile,  'Kot  against  dinners,  Miss 
Bremer  P" 

This  is  really  and  truly  a  terrific  picture 
of  social  discomfort  Here  are  worthy 
people  putting  themselves  to  great  expense 
and  trouble  for  the  sake  of  inflicting 
misery  on  those  to  whom  they  have  only 
the  kindest  intentions.  The  '^  two  elderly 
gaxUemen— lawyers,"  were  donbtless  in- 


vited as  an  espedal  compliment  to  fhe 
distinguished  foreigner,  they  were  men  of 
great  legal  attainments,  of  high  social 
position,  and  great  wealth ;  donbtless  ther 
were  the  Conversation  Kenges  of  their 
neighborhood,  and  felt  that  they  were 
overpowering  the  little  authoress  by  theur 
immense  dignity,  and  she,  all  the  while, 
was  making  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween them  and  the  peasants  of  her  own 
country,  and  thinking  of  the  pleasant 
feasts  she  had  been  at  in  Denmark. 

To  one  who  delighted  in  being  alone, 
who  loved  even  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
because  it  lefl  her  imagination  free — these 
formal  parties,  where  the  crowds  wero 
great,  the  faces  strange,  and  the  manners 
stiff,  the  wearisomeness  must  have  been 
woful. 

**In  my  early  youth,  when  we  were  many 
in  family,  and  it  was  difficult  to  be  alone, 
I  used  sometimes  to  go  and  lock  m^'self  in 
that  dark  little  room  at  Aersta,  where 
mamma  keeps  her  keys,  merely  that  I 
might  feel  myself  alone,  because  as  soon 
as  I  was  quite  alone  in  that  pitch  darkness, 
I  experienced  an  extraordinary  sensation — 
a  sensation  as  if  I  had  wings,  and  was 
lifted  up  by  them  out  of  my  own  bein^ 
and  that  was  an  unspeakable  enjovment  to 
me.  That  half-spiritual,  half-bodAy  feeling 
is  inexplicable  to  me ;  but  it  always  returns 
when  I  am  quite  alone  and  altogether  un- 
disturbed by  agitating  thoughts,  as  is  the 
case  at  this  time.  I  experience  a  secret, 
wonderful  ioy  as  I  stand  thus  alone  among 
strangers,  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  sea, 
and  leel  myself  to  be  free  and  light  as  a 
bird  upon  the  bough." 

But  she  was  happy  at  the  Downings, 
at  Rose  Cottage,  with  Marcus  and  Rebec- 
ca ;  at  £lmwood,  with  the  Lowells ;  and 
found  contentment  and  quiet  at  Concord, 
with  Emerson,  who  seems  to  have  worn 
a  most  sphinx-like  aspect  in  her  eyes. 
Her  attempts  to  find  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  where  she  could  be  alone 
with  her  thoughts,  had  a  very  comical 
result,  which  she  narrates  with  great  glee 
and  simplksity.  On  her  return  to  the 
North,  alter  her  visit  to  Cuba  and  the 
slave  States  of  the  South,  she  went  alone 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  wearisome  persecutions  of  attentive 
admirers,  and  there  she  found  an  admirer 
of  a  different  kind  from  any  she  had  en- 
countered before. 

"One  evening,  when  somewhat  late,  I 
was  returning  home  over  the  hills,  I  saw, 
sitting  on  a  stile  which  I  had  to  pass,  a 
man  m  a  blue  artisan  blouse,  with  his  brow 
resting  on  his  hand,  in  which  he  held  a 
pocket  handkerchief  As  I  came  nearer, 
ne  removed  his  hand  and  looked  at  me, 
and  I  saw  an  Irish  nose  in  a  good  lively 
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oountenancd,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
man  aboat  thirty  yeare  of  ase. 

'"It's  very  warmT  said  he,  epeakiog 
English. 

" '  Yes,*  said  I,  passing,  '  and  you  have 
worked  hard,  have  you  not  t  * 

'*  Yes,  my  hands  are  quite  spoiled  1  *  and 
with  that  he  exhibited  a  pair  of  coarse, 
black  hands.  ^ 

"  I  asked  a  little  about  his  circumstances. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  named  Jim,  and  had 
come  hither  to  seek  for  work,  which  he  had 
found  at  the  manufactory,  and  by  which  he 
could  earn  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But 
still,  he  said,  ho  loved  the  Old  Country 
best^  and  he  meant  to  return  to  it  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  together  a  thousand  dollars. 

"  I  inquired  if  he  were  married. 

"No;  he  had  thought  it  best  to  remain 
unmarried.  And  then  he  inquired  if  I  were 
married. 

"I  replied  no;  and  added  that,  like  him, 
I  thought  it  best  to  remain  unmarried,  after 
which  I  bade  him  a  friendly  good-bye. 

**But  he  rose  up,  and,  following  me, 
said  to  me — 

"'And  you  are  wandering  about  here 
so  alone,  Miss!  Don't  you  think  it  is 
wearisome  to  go  wandering  about  by  your- 
self? * 

*'  'No,  Jim,'  said  L  *  I  like  to  go  by  my- 
self.' 

"•Oh,  but  you  would  feel  yourself  so 
much  better  o^'  said  he ;  '  you  would  find 
yourself  so  much  happier,  if  you  had  a 
young  man  to  go  about  with  you,  and  take 
care  of  you  f ' 

"'But  I  find  myself  very  well  off  as  I 
am,  Jim,'  said  I. 

" '  Oh,  but  you'd  find  yourself  much, 
much  better  oft,  if  you  had  a  young  man,  I 
assure  you — a  young  man  who  was  fond  of 
you,  and  would  go  with  you  every  where. 
It  makes  the  greatest  difference  in  tne  world 
to  a  lady,  I  do  assure  you  I ' 

" '  But^  Jim,  I  am  an  old  lady  now,  and 
a  young  man  would  not  trouble  himself 
about  me.' 

"'You  are  not  too  old  to  be  married. 
Miss,'  said  he;  'and  then  you  are  good 
looking,  Miss ;  you  are  very  good  looking. 
Ma'am  I  and  a  nice  young  man  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  you,  to  go  about  every 
where  with  you.' 

"  '  But,  Jim,  perhaps  he  would  not  like 
to  go  where  I  shoula  like  to  goi,  and  then 
how  should  we  get  on  together! ' 

" '  Oh,  vcs,  he  would  like,  Ma'am,  I  as- 
sure you  ne  would  like  it  1  And  perhaps 
you  have  a  thousand  dollars  on  which  you 
would  maintain  him.  Ma'am.' 

'* '  But,  Jim,  I  should  not  like  to  have  a 
hasband  who  would  merely  have  me  for 
the  sake  of  my  dollars.' 

"  *  You're  right  there.  Miss,  very  right 
But  you  would  be  so  very  'much  happier 
with  a  nice  young  man  who  would  take 
care  of  you,'  <!^o. 

"'Look  here,  Jim,' said  I,  finally;  'up 
there,  above  the  clouds,  is  a  great  big  Gen- 


tleman who  takes  care  of  me,  and  if  I  have 
him,  there  is  no  need  of  any  one  else.' 

"  The  thought  struck  my  warm-hearted 
Irishman,  who  exclaimed — 

"'There  you  are  right,  Miss!  Yes,  He 
is  the  husband,  after  eS.  I  And  if  you  have 
Him,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  thinsr  t ' 

"  *  Nor  am  I  afraid,  Jim.  But  now,'  said  I, 
'go  ahead,  for  the  path  is  too  narrow  for  two.' 

"And  we  separated.  What  now  do  you 
think  of  your  proposed  brother-in-law  ? " 

Miss  Bremer  is  an  annexationist,  as,  we 
think,  all  rightjudging  people  are,  who  look 
at  the  subject  uninnuenced  by  partisan 
prejudices.  She  remained  long  enough  in 
Cuba,  and  saw  enough  of  our  own ''  South," 
to  see  that  annexation  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  both  parties.    She  says : 

"  My  secret  wish  and  hope  is^  that  Cuba 
may  one  day,  by  peaceful  means^  belong  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  United  States 
shall  comprehend  within  themselves  the 
regions  of  the  tropics,  and  shall  thence  ex- 
tend their  realm  of  States,  then  first  will  it 
become  the  universal  realm  which  it  ought 
to  be.  And  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  would  soon  discontiuue 
the  slave-trade;  the  Gospel  would  be 
preached  to  the  slaves;  the  fortress  walls 
of  the  bohea  would  be  converted  into  pretty 
American  slave- villages ;  and  perhaps  the 
noble-minded  laws  of  Cuba  respecting  the 
slave  might  be  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lative code  of  the  Union,  when  Cuba  itself 
became  a  part  of  the  Union." 

All  European  travellers  in  the  United 
States,  while  they  have  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  our  women, 
have  been  equally  decided  in  reproaching 
us  with  the  ugliness  of  our  men.  But 
Miss  Bremer  was  struck  by  the  handsome 
appearance  of  the  male  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. Some  of  us  are  Apollos.  some  giants, 
and  all  are  *'  handsome."  "  Women,"  as 
old  Peachum  says,  may  be  ^Mesperate 
bad  judges  in  these  cases ; "  but  a  compli- 
ment of  this  kind  from  a  lady  is  certainly 
of  sufficient  weieht  to  balance  the  opin- 
ions of  a  dozen  fdiglishmen,  who  are  in- 
terested parties.  What  gives  the  greater 
value  to  Miss  Bremer's  opinions  in  this 
respect  is  the  evident  gusto  with  which 
she  describes  the  good-looking  men  she 
came  in  contact  with.  Speaking  of  the 
slaves  in  the  slave  market  at  New  Orleans, 
she  remarks:  "I  observed  among  the 
men  some  really  athletic  figures,  with 
good  a>untenanoes  and  remarkably  good 
foreheads;  th6re  was  one  negro  in  parti- 
cular— ^his  price  was  two  thousand  dollars 
— to  whom  I  took  a  great  fancy."  She 
describes  one  of  the  Save  dealers  as  "a 
man  of  unusual  size,  and  singularly  hand- 
some. His  figure  was  Herculean,  and  he 
had  the  features  of  a  Jupiter."  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  image  which  English  art- 
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ista  make  when  they  attempt  to  depict  a 
Yankee  slaye  trader;  but  Miss  Bremer, 
who  has  a  passion  for  portraits,  makes 
her  drawings  from  the  lire  schooL 

Many  querulous  remarks  have  been 
made  by  our  contemporaries  of  the  Press, 
about  the  imprudences  of  Miss  Bremer,  in 
her  revelations  of  domestic  society,  but 
her  amiability  and  overflowing  love  for 
every  body  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, should  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  her  unreserve.  As  to  the 
other  complaint  that  she  elevates  into  im- 
portance personages  whom  we  had  never 
before  heard  of,  and  makes  heroes  and 
heroines  of  quiet  people  who  had  never 
been  suspected  of  heroic  qualities  by  their 
acquaintances,  it  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
very  serious  offence ;  if  she  sees  a  park  in 
a  little  inclosure  of  two  or  three  city  lots, 
shadowed  by  one  or  two  ailanthus  trees, 
it  does  not  follow  that  her  other  descrip- 
tions were  all  in  her  eye,  for  she  seems  to 
have  been  fully  impressed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  our  river  scenery,  and  she  has 
given  some  very  graphic  sketches  of  the 
rural  districts,  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West  It  is  inevitable  that  travellers 
should  make  mistakes  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  countries ;  but,  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Bremer,  they  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  country  visited,  the  people 
whom  she  describes  should  be  the  last  to 
complain.  We  do  not  believe  that  her 
book  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  less 
respected  in  Europe,  tluit  it  will  cause 


Americans  to  be  reeeired  with  diminiahed 
consideration  abroad,  or  that  it  will  cause 
a  single  Scandinavian  to  change  his  pur- 

Sose  of  emigrating  with  his  family  and 
ousehold  ^ds  to  the  wilderness  of  the 
New  World  From  various  little  asides 
in  her  letters  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
Miss  Bremer  is  not  indifferent  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  and  she  seems  to  have 
been  most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
American  menage,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  hot  breakfiifts  in  winter,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  as  contrasting  too  violently 
with  the  cold  bedrooms.  But  the  only 
purely  American  dish  which  she  speaks 
of  with  enthusiasm  is  gumbo,  a  delicacy 
that  can  be  eaten  in  perfection  only  in 
New  Orleans.  Of  this  delicious  produc- 
tion of  the  Creole  cuisine  of  Louisiana,  she 
says :  '^  Gumbo  is  the  crown  of  all  the 
savonr  and  remarkable  sonps  in  the 
world—a  r^ular  elixir  of  life  of  the  sub- 
stantial kind.  He  who  has  once  eaten 
gumbo  may  look  down  disdainfully  upon 
the  most  genuine  turtle  soup." 
We  fully  '^ indorse"  the  eulogium  of 
*  Miss  Bremer  on  the  gumbo  of  New  Oi^ 
leans.  Nearly  every  thin^  American  with 
which  she  becomes  acquamted  receives  as 
warm  and  genial  an  approbation,  and  we 
would  recommend  all  American  readers 
of  her  book  to  bear  in  inind  the  generous 
sen dment  of  Sir  Ludus  O'Trigger.  "  When 
affection  guides  the  pen  he  must  be  a 
brute  who  would  find  fiiult  with  the 
style." 


A  DAT  IN  THE  OABTER  NOTCH. 


THE  Garter  Notch!  A  new  White 
Mountain  Notch !  The  daim  seems 
almost  as  startling  as  that  of  a  new  Bour^ 
bon,  yet  it  is  sober  and  unquestionable. 
No  new  notch  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  tal- 
ly was  ever  a  dearer  fact  Look  at  itge- 
ognphically.  Not  upon  atlas  maps,  nor 
upon  railroad  maps,  for  they  were  made 
before  our  expedition  of  September  23, 
1853.  but  upon  the  simple  verbal  chart, 
whica  we  unroll  as  follows.  There  are 
four  passes  through  the  White  Mountain 
Range,  and  four  only, — ^for  the  Dixville 
Notdi  lies  beyond  that  range.  There  is 
the  Franoonia  Notdi,  the  m^t  westerly, 
and  there  is  the  Crawford  Notch ;  these, 
all  men  know.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  known  sadly  and  sternly 
to  all  those  who  have  jolted  over  its  unnt- 
terable  stones.  The  road  throngh  this 
passway  has  been  open  for  more  than 
tweiUy  years,  it  is  aud,  bat  was  in  a  foir 


way  to  be  abandoned  to  nature  agam. 
when  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  ana 
St  Lawrence  railway  created  Gorham, 
and  the  Glen  House ;  and  these  new  enti- 
ties straightway  demanded  a  wayof  oom- 
munioation  with  Conway,  and  a}l  western 
New  England.  The  Pinkham  Notch  road 
is  the  barbarous  and  stony  result 

But,  while  these  three  Notches  have 
been  a  fi^ee  highway  to  stages  and  travel- 
lers, the  Carter  Notch,  two  miles  only  from 
the  Pinkham,  and  connecting  the  same 
regions,  has  lain  high  and  inaccessible  to 
such  intrusions,  a  Jungfrau  among  Notches 
— dimly  mentioned  in  guide-books,  hinted 
at  by  hunters,  only  distantly  approached 
by  trout-fishers-— known  thoroughly  only 
to  the  bears,  to  the  deer,  and  to  Old 
Bill  Perkins. 

There  it  lay  before  men's  eye&  as  they 
rode  throi^  Nortili  CoDway  to  the  White 
Mounttinfl    a  duyrply  dimMd  pssswi^ 
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among  the  tmhonored  bnt  noble  peaks 
which  connect  Kearsarge  and  Mount 
Washmgton;  the  traveller  wondered  what 
paradise  might  be  beyond  that  gate,  which 
opened  betwixt  Eight's  Moantain  and 
Carter  Moantain ;  but  no  foot  of  traveller 
had  ever  entered  there.  But  the  epoch 
of  sketch-books  was  coming  to  North  Con- 
waj ;  and  what  secret  charms  of  nature 
can  withstand  the  combined  wooing  of 
forty  artists?  And  yet  it  was  not  till 
those  forty  had  diminished  to  a  dozen — 
not  till  the  early  tints  of  autumn  had 
touched  the  mountains  with  splendor, 
Chat  the  first  party  of  veritable  explorers 
ever  penetrated  the  portals  of  Garter 
Notch. 

The  twenty-third  of  September,  the 
dearest,  coolest,  and  freshest  of  autum- 
nal mornings,  a  stage  wagon,  four  horses, 
and  a  dozen  gay  pec^le ; — ^there  are  the 
elements  of  much  satisfiustion  in  these 
few  conditions.  Eight  miles  to  Jackson, 
with  no  pause,  except  for  a  glance  at  the 
two  famous  rattlesnakes  buzzing  helpless- 
ly in  their  imprisoning  barrel,  by  the 
roadside,  sending  forth  a  sound  sweeter, 
and  therefore  more  perilous,  than  the  me- 
tallic rattle,  which  the  inexperienced  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  them.  On  to  Jackson ; 
there  we  bid  farewell  to  the  most  accom- 
plished of  our  artists,  and  his  picturesque 
wife, — ^farewell  to  the  musical  editor ;  and 
after  a  ruOj  on  foot,  up  the  lovely  brook 
that  falls  m  innumerable  cascades  over 
wide  ledges  of  rock,  by  the  roi^dside,  we 
ride  gayly,  six  miles  further,  up  a  good 
road,  yet  one  over  which  so  large  an 
equipage  had  never  passed  before.  Out 
poured  the  white-haired  children  to  the 
doors,  as  the  first  young  generation 
of  Esquimaux  ma^  have  gazed  at  the 
first  Arctic  expedition,  if  there  ever  was 
a  first  one.  Oh,  young  artist  companions, 
wiU  not  the  sunshine  for  ever  rest  sofitly 
and  slantingly  upon  that  low  doorway, 
with  that  little  blushing  maiden,  set  as  in 
a  frame  within  it,  with  such  a  halo  of 
fioft  sunny  hair,  straying  from  the  white 
band  that  bound  it,  jHcturesque  as  the 
head-dresses  of  children  in  German  pic- 
tures— the  little  child  white  against  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway — and  the  little 
red  &rm-house,  and  the  great  mountain 
behind  it,  and  the  great  white  clouds  be- 
hind all !  And  for  ever  dovm  that  child's 
quiet  days,  will  fioat  that  vision  of  four 
prancing  horses,  and  strange  men  with 
moustaches  so  fiercely  curled ;  and  while 
the  artists  travel  to  Kome  and  Florence, 
Florence  and  Rome  will  have  come  to  the 
mountain  child. 

It  was  strange  to  ride  mile  alter  mile 
of  gradual  ascent  along  the  valley,  and 
find  fiurm'-house  after  fwm-hoase,  at  such 
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a  height ;  and  liib  still  going  on  as  busflr 
as  elsewhere.  God  and  sunfilune  dwelt 
there,  also,  we  found.  And  we  had  not 
reached  the  farthest  house,  when  the 
horses  were  stopped  at  a  wayside  bam,  as 
if  their  share  were  done.  A  youth  ad- 
vanced to  take  them,  with  Yankee  equanim- 
ity ;  if  they  had  been  a  team  of  four  Mas- 
todons he  would  not  have  measured  them 
with  his  eye  as  knowingly.  "  Goin'  up 
to  see  the  great  slip — ^thmik  likely  ?  "  he 
ejaculated ;  the  great  slip  was  a  mysteri- 
ous addition  to  our  expectations,  and  was 
received  with  due  reverence.  Old  Bill 
Perkins,  our  prospective  guide,  was  pomt- 
ed  out  to  us,  picking  apples  on  an  upper 
farm,  and  his  boundless  reputation  for 
woodcraft  was  most  ardently  indorsed. 
A  final  hmt,  as  to  the  capacity  of  his 
shoulders  to  sustain  the  weight  of  anr 
feebler  members  of  the  party,  had  the  ef- 
fect to  send  us  up  the  steep  pathway  with' 
indignant  strides.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had 
received  some  previous  notbe,  promptly 
left  his  apple  picking,  to  join  us,  and  we 
wound  slowly  up  ttie  long,  bare,  steep 
hill.  Up  and  up  we  went ;  the  last  little 
red  farm-house  was  passed, — we  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  cleared  land,  and  before 
us  were  the  forests,  the  mountains,  and 
the  gorge. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  wonders  of 
that  gorge  ?  Sheer  before  us,  with  only 
their  skirts  veiled  in  woods,  rose  the  rocky^ 
heights  of  Carter  Mountam :  to  the  left|. 
at  almost  a  right  angle  to  our  course,  the 
defile  sloped  in,  and  was  concealed  behind 
the  eminence  on  whose  side  we  stood ;  and 
over  all  those  heights,  and  the  autumnal 
beauty  of  the  woods,  there  hung  the 
silence  and  the  gloom  of  an  unlmowii 
land.  All  the  lovely  colors  of  the  foliage* 
could  not  bum  through  the  veil  of  quiet 
awe  that  rested  on  that  lonely  glen. 
Black  shadows  sailed  over  it  like  eagles, 
black  frowned  the  rocks;  the  delicious 
sunshine  streamed  up  the  long  valley,  but 
filtered  before  that  stem  passway ;  and 
our  stops  fiJtered  too.  One  by  one.  our 
party  came,  and  stood  and  gazeo,  as- 
Cortex  when  he  stared  at  the  Pacific. 

The  presence  of  numbers  ^raduallj' 
broke  the  spell.  One  youth  said  that  it 
was  '< pretty;"  another,  that  it  waa 
'*rich;"  I  believe  the  word  "nice"  was 
left  farther  down  the  valley.  Tet  under 
these  insipidities,  which  every  young  artist 
studies  for  a  year  or  two.  with  his  auburn 
moustache,  and  then  drops — there  was  a 
real  feeling  for  the  bMutifuL  And  I 
gladly  record  that  the  muscles  of  our 
young  friends  proved  more  vigorous  than 
their  phrases. 

Just  at  noon  we  struck  into  the  woods;, 
but  soon  paused  at  the  first  crossing  of 
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the  stream  whidi  was  to  be  oar  diielT 
pathway,  harine  decided  to  eat  our  lunch 
there,  instead  of  carrying  with  us  anj  su- 
perfluous baskets  and  boxes.  Our  leader 
deposited  his  tall  and  erect  frame  upon  a 
mighty  log,  and  we  grouped  ourselves 
around  him.  There  were  six  artists,  one 
scientific  M.  D.,  who  had  seen  no  small 
out-door  service  previously,  our  host  of 
the  Kearsarge  House,  who  had  once  hunt- 
ed here  hi  his  youth,  and  finally  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition,  who  shall  pass 
undescribed.  ne  were  a  picturesque 
party.  There  were  but  four  smooth  dpper 
&ps  among  us,  by  nature  or  by  art;  seven 
wore  their  boots  oyer  their  pantaloons; 
four  carried  the  handles  of  sketching  um- 
brellas for  temporary  alpenstocks,  append- 
ages which  were  rather  in  the  way,  but 
looked  knowing.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  leather  b^ts  which  were  in  much 
favor  with  us.  One  seldom  sees  a  finer 
collection  of  old  hats  and  ooats ;  and  thus 
we  dined. 

The  meal  was  rapid,  as  became  those 
who  had  great  deeds  before  them.  Our 
more  ezpc^^  amateur  woodmen  con- 
structed  little  cups  of  birch  bark,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  younger,  and  we  tast- 
ed of  the  river,  which  was  soon  to  taste 
of  us.  We  now  had  walked  two  steep 
miles  of  open  country ;  three  miles  or 
ibrest  and  mountain  were  before  us — miles 
not  80  easy  to  traverse  as  the  same  dis- 
tance in  Broadway,  even  when  the  latter 
is  most  crowded,  and  men  are  as  trees 
walking. 

But  the  first  mile  was  the  easiest,  as 
there  was  a  partially  cleared  path  usea  by 
lumbermen  in  winter.  For  be  it  known 
to  dwellers  in  cities,  that  winter,  which 
would  appear  a  hopeless  embai^  among 
the  mountains,  is  in  reality  the  period  of 
open  oommtmication ;  since  sleds  can  pass 
with  a  Ibot  of  snow  beneath  them,  where 
no  horse  or  ox  could  pass  in  summer ;  and 
mountaineers,  when  it  is  ''good  snow- 
shoeing^  (as  Perkins  said),  can  defy 
rocks,  holes,  logs,  and  underbrush,  that 
prove  serious  obstacles  to  a  summer  ex- 
cursion. So  we  rejoiced  in  a  partially 
cleared  path,  and  the  power  to  look  before 
we  leaped;  and  this  part  ef  the  ascent 
gave  us  opportunity  to  cross-examine  our 
guide's  woodcraft,  and  the  same  occasion 
may  enable  us  to  convey  the  results  to 
the  reader  with  no  loss  of  time. 

None  but  hunters  have  passed  throng 
the  Carter  Notch,  and  not  a  dozen  of 
ttkese ;  no  one  has  traversed  it  extensive- 
1v  except  our  guide  Peitins.  During 
Oetober  and  November  he  goes  througn 
the  pass  weekly  to  examine  his  mnnerous 
traps  fbr  Sable,  pronounced  nmfhrmly 
^flispie.''     Ha  leaves  home  at  sunrise, 


penetrates  entirely  through  the  glen,  and 
returns  by  the  Pinkham  Notch  road. 
During  these  two  months  he  takes  about 
sixty  ''saples,"  whose  skins  are  worlli 
nearly  two  dollars  each;  once  he  took 
eleven  in  a  day.  The  tar  is  only  in  a 
good  state  during  the  fiJl  and  winter,  and 
the  snow  encumbers  the  wooden  box- 
traps,  so  that  the  season  of  trapping  is 
very  short 

During  the  summer  there  are  many 
deer  in  the  Notch,  but  they  are  shot 
chiefly  in  winter,  in  the  valleys  north  of 
the  aefile.  Bears  are  also  Ibund  in  the 
summer;  both  these  species  of  animah 
haunt  the  lakes  at  the  summit  of  the 
notch,  during  the  hot  weather ;  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  separate ;  the  deer 
retreating  to  the  valleys,  and  the  bears  to 
the  rocky  &stnesses  or  the  mountains. 
We  passed  severiJ  bear-traps ;  but  these 
animals  are  not  very  often  caught  in  tiiis 
manner — more  often  a  wild  cat  is  found 
in  the  trap.  Three  different  animals  were 
reported  to  us  under  this  general  name. 
The  ''Fisher"  {Jlfustela  Oanadensis) 
was  described  as  differing  from  the  wild 
cat  in  its  color,  whidi  is  uniformly  black, 
its  sharp  nose  and  long  tail;  and  we  also 
heard  of  the  "  black  cat "  as  somettiing 
still  different  But  others  dedmred  these 
to  be  all  wild  cats,  and  indeed  there  is 
often  a  tendency  among  oountiy  people  to 
exaggerate  varieties  into  spedes.  These 
animals  sometimes  rob  the  sable  trape^ 
but  do  no  other  mischief.  Wolves  are 
almost  exterminated  in  this  region ;  part- 
ly because  the  bounty  on  theu*  heads  k 
thirty  dollars,  and  the  bounty  on  bears 
only  three,  although  the  latter  are  real^ 
more  injurious  to  the  farmers,  by  the& 
devastations  among  the  com  and  tfae  sheq). 
The  last  moose  vras  killed  fifteen  yean 
ago,  on  the  very  pfamade  of  Carter 
Mountain,  as  the  last  Indian  on  tiie  pm- 
nacle  of  Choooma;  these  waning  raoa 
expiring  at  last  into  vacancy,  as  the 
mountiun  peaks  spire  away  into  the  air. 
Their  pyranAids  are  more  enduring  than 
the  Egyptian. 

We  scarcely  heard  a  bird  in  tlie  woods; 
only  some  partridges  whirred  away,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  tbe  Doctor's  shooting 
iron.  Squirrels  too  have  unaoeonntab^r 
deserted  within  a  few  years.  Oar  patzi 
lay  through  hemlodcs  and  the  varioiB 
birches,  with  very  few  pines.  Over  tmr 
heads  hung  the  rich  berries  of  flie  moun- 
tain ash,  very  unlike  the  fbeble  thncs 
which  git>w  in  dty  streets ;  and  ourgoMW 
eat  f^edy  of  the  mdt  of  the  hobUe-bo^ 
Viburnum  lantanoides,  BeneaHi  our 
fbet  grew  profusely  tbe  leaves  of  the  dwvf 
oomel,  of  the  gold-thread  (^Copiw  i^ 
Jbfia),  and  Of  tfae  lovely  LmoM.    We 
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iMmd  ooA  floww  of  the  gold-threftd, 
and  the  Lixmieft  had  elsewhere  heen 
Ibund  still  in  bloom  within  a  week !  The 
nre  Taanu  Canadenn$^  or  American 
jew,  was  growing  here  also,  irith  its 
pointed  leaves. 

Farther  up  we  found  the  brilliant  ber- 
ries of  the  DiacQBna  borealis^  that  el^ant 
Ibrest  plant  which  still  lingers  even  in 
two  or  three  localities  near  Boston,  with 
a  few  acid  blueberries,  partridge  berries, 
mountain  cranberries,  and  some  other 
species  of  "plums,'^  which  is  the  New 
England  generic  name  for  all  such  things. 
The  queen  among  these  was  the  loveljr 
^'creepinff  snowbu'ry"  (^Chiogenes  kUptr 
dula),  woae  long  delicate  sprays  were 
trailing  over  the  bare  rocks  and  moss, 
farther  up  the  pass,  bearing  a  fresh  white 
berry  larger  than  the  small  pointed  leaves. 
There  was  also,  &rther  on,  the  Empetrum 
nigrum,  or  black  crowberry. 

Along  this  path  the  surveyors  were 
beginning  to  run  lines,  the  lower  part  of 
the  pass  having  been  recently  granted. 
We  found  a  newly  blazed  tree,  bearing  a 
hieroglyphic,  and  the  date  1853.  Our 
guide  looked  silently  and  a  little  sternly 
upon  this  landmark  of  the  surveyors, — a 
class  whose  occupation,  always  picturesque 
and  attractive,  becomes  sublime  in  regions 
where  men  talk  of  ^'  fifteen-thousand  acre 
lots." 

A  mile  of  fiist  walking  along  a  path 
which  seemed  to  the  party  hard  or  easy 
according  to  their  habits,  brought  us  to 
an  open  bog,  where  hay  is  cut  every  sum- 
mer by  Pencins  and  oUiers.  A  stack  was 
piled,  and  readv  for  the  snow-time.  The 
bog  was  tremulous,  and  the  water  showed 
pliun  signs  of  iron ;  there  were  a  few  lai^ 
mud  h^es,  where  our  guide  had  seen  the 
bears  lying  "  like  so  many  hogs  "  in  years 
gone  by ;  and  our  youths  gaxed  hopeless- 
ly into  them,  as  if  one  might  yet  perchance 
be  found  there,  lurking  among  the  tad- 
poles. But  perhaps  no  bear  comes  there 
any  more,  save  when  Ursa  Maior  creeps 
silently  over  and  bathes  by  nk^t. 

It  was  here  that  the  r^  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  began.  To  avail  ourselves  of 
the  path,  we  had  diverged  from  the 
river,  which  we  must  now  seek  again. 
Kotmng  now  lay  before  us  but  a  plunge 
through  dense  woods,  with  a  hunters 
trail,  sometimes  very  dear,  but  more 
dlen  ^.  blind;"  we  pressed  swiftly  on,  in 
smsle  file,  striving  occasionally  to  bold 
back  the  bushes  for  those  behind  us,  but 
(as  is  usual  in  such  cases])  only  whipping 
them  the  more  pungently  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Foreheads  were  scratched,  and  un- 
mentionable garments  jprew  more  unmen- 
tionable tiban  ever;  mezperienoed  feet 
were  tangled   in  roots,  or  slqiped  on 


the  moss,  and  imploring  shouts  firom  the 
rear  sometimes  called  us  to  a  halt 

Our  walk  was  a  continuous  ascent,  and 
sometimes  a  steep  one,  and  we  gradually 
drew  more  and  more  into  the  narrows  of 
the  pass ;  sometimes  we  crossed  a  smaller 
stream  almost  at  right  angles,  and  some- 
times there  were  gUmpses  of  a  frowning 
darkness  fiur  above  us  on  either  side.  The 
forest  becune  more  deep  and  moist,  the 
trees  larger,  and  the  great  prostrato 
trunks  were  clothed  with  a  seamless  gar- 
ment of  the  loveliest  moss.  We  pa^ed 
through  a  region  of  great  boulders,  which 
towered  up  among  the  dense  trees  like 
the  ruined  templ^  of  Central  America^ 
and  like  them  bore  tall  trees  upon  their 
summits.  One  could  ch'mb  upon  them, 
thrust  one's  hand  through  the  luxuriant 
moss  which  covered  them,  and  feel  the 
great  sinewy  roots  running  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  seeking  the  earth 
through  some  deft.  The  tall  green  pres- 
ence of  these  mighty  rocks  impressed  us 
with  awe,  and  made  the  heart  heat  more 
hastily  than  even  the  steep  ascent  The 
young  artists  b^gan  to  pitch  beside  them 
visionary  tents,  and  to  plan  for  bivouacs 
with  sketch-books.  But  we  pressed  stout- 
ly onward  till  we  struck   the  stream 

The  stream  proved  a  dedaration  of  in- 
dependence to  us ;  our  guide  gave  us  free 
leave  to  follow  it  for  oursdves,  till  we 
reached  the  "Slip,"  a  half  mile  fiu-ther; 
so  we  scattered  into  couples,  and  pressed 
on,  the  most  active  first  Among  moun- 
tahis,  brooks  are  always  the  most  agree- 
able thoroughfares ;  more  difficult  and  less 
durect  often,  but  far  more  picturesque,  and 
therefore  more  stimulating; — also  giving 
more  varie^  of  exercise,  though  with 
more  risk  of  injury,  which  is  one  reason 
why  guides  are  apt  to  discourage  resort 
to  them.  Kor  did  we  escape  seathless, 
since  the  best  mountaineer  of  the  party 
sustained  a  private  slip  before  we  reached 
the  great  one,  and  did  some  damage  to 
his  nether  limbs.  Water,  however,  was 
ready  to  fight  water,  and  the  cascaae  it- 
self afibrdS  a  douche^  which  was  amply 
taken,  over  pantaloons  and  all,  and  freh 
quently  repeated. 

There  are  no  high  falls  on  that  brook, 
but  long  sinuous  rapids,  and  graceful  cas- 
cades of  white  wat^,  over  which  budies 
droop,  and  mossy  trunks  indine;  it  has  not 
the  sculptured  rockv  ledges  and  basins  of 
some  of  the  wonderful  North  Conway 
brooks,  but  a  varied  history  of  rocks  and 
moss,  and  deep  dark  pools,  and  little  unex- 
pected quiet  beaches,  where  wavelete  rimile. 
and  dream  themselves  surges.  But  the  bed 
grew  stonier  and  barer,  and  we  came  out 
iqKm  a  wildeniess  of  rocks  and  sand,  and 
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aptorn   trees,  and  this  was  the  ^'great 
slip,"  or  "slide" 

We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  slides  before 
— ^who  has  not  Tisited  the  Willey  House  ? 
— and  seen  greater,  even  than  this,  per- 
haps, though  this  raised  Ellis  River  four 
feet  in  an  instant,  and  so  sent  the  news  to 
the  jGirmers  all  down  the  yallej.  But 
here  we  could  build  our  fire  of  birch 
bark  (while  waiting  for  loiterers^  and  rest- 
ing beneath  a  twenty-foot  pile  of  tree 
trunks,  could  look  past  the  wreaths  of 
blue  smoke,  away  up  into  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  see  the  track  of  the  slide. 
Near  the  top  it  began,  and  drew  its  furrow 
of  destruction  down  the  steep  cliffs,  % 
thousand  feet,  and  more.  It  began  nar- 
row and  littie^  like  any  other  sin,  and 
here  were  the  ghmstl  v  consequences  all 
around  us.  For  half  a  mile  along  the 
stream  there  are  trees,  thicker  than  the 
body,  snapt  asunder  and  prostrate,  and 
their  branches  are  piled  together  with 
large  stones,  which  press  them  immoTft- 
bly. 

JBut  here  our  paths  diverged  from  the 
path  of  the  stream.  One  of  the  party 
gave  out,  and  wms  left  by  the  fire,  to 
await  us — a  mile  from  the  bog  below,  and 
a  mile  from  the  summit  we  sought  Then 
came  the  only  hard  climbing — one  long 
perpendicular  hill-side,  with  trees  still 
dense  above  us — and  then  we  were  in  up- 
.  per  air.  A  step — and  up,  on  each  side, 
shot  a  frowning  peak.  Carter  Mountain, 
Eight's  Mountain*— far  above  us  as  ever, 
it  seemed;  and  all  our  toil  had  only 
brought  us  nearer  to  their  bases.  The 
bears  might  look  at  us  from  the  cavem& 
and  the  deer  from  the  clifis,  but  we  could 
not  so  much  as  see  the  valley  we  had 
left ;  still  we  knew  where  Rearsarge  was, 
and  the  Hartz  ledges,  of  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Moat  Mountain,  and  Ghooo- 
rua  behind; — these  we  could  imimpne, 
could  see  the  two  stem  peaks  above  us, 
could  breathe  the  clear,  blessed  mountain 
air ;  and  there  we  would  pause, — we  must 
rest  on  that  soft  green  carpet,  and  watch 
those  wild  heights.  Why  should  "  Old 
Bill  Perkins "  so  doggedly  urge  us  on  ? 
We  soon  discovered. 

A  dozen  steps  more,  and  what  a  change. 
The  Green  Mountains  were  gone  from  our 
thoughts — the  White  Mountains  were 
gone— the  Alps!  the  Alps!  Only  the 
rass  of  St  Gothard,  surely,  could  group 
these  wild  jagged  rocks,  thrown  convul- 
sively together,  these  few  stunted  spruce 
trees,  wiUi  their  long  trailing  moss,  this 
thick  coating  of  gray  reincfeer  moss,  a 
half  foot  thid[,  these  gaps  between  tne 
rocks,  where  one  mav  look  down  thirty 
feet  into  hollows,  with  ice  lin^ring  yet, 
no  doubt,  under  decays  of  ancient  vegeta- 


tion. All  these  were  ours  to  wonder  at, 
and  over  all,  the  two  high  peaks,  with 
black  cliff  on  cliff,  and  between  them, 
dear,  beautiful,  fiill,  redundant,  the  ^orious 
sky  of  autumn.  Our  eyes  bathed  eagerly 
in  that  eternal  blue,  turning  ftway  from 
this  hopeless  graj  antiquity.  What  a 
scene  it  was.  There  was  no  white  beau- 
ty of  snow  around  us,  no  wonderful  gla- 
oer,~on]y  the  stem,  stfll,  solemn  gray- 
ness  of  those  piled  and  mossy  rocks,  and 
the  dark  mountains  rising  2000  feet  above 
us.  It  was  the  wildest  place,  our  most 
experienced  men  pronounced,  in  all  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains. 

But  even  this  wonder  must  not  detain 
us  long,  for  the  sun  would  set  early  be- 
hind the  mountain.  Leaping  perilously 
from  point  to  point,  we  passed  into  more 
quiet  scenes;  the  moss  grew  green  and 
rich  again,  and  dose  woods  sheltered  u^ 
and  a  few  ascents  and  descents  brought 
us  to  that  bright  dream  of  the  hunters, 
the  lakes  in  Carter  Notch.  Here  was  the 
summer  home  of  the  graceful  deer,  whose 
naths  we  had  followed,  and  whose  recent 
footprints  we  had  seen.  What  delKate 
loveliness  had  been  mirrored  within  these 
oval  crystals,  as  these  timid  Dianas  of  the 
woods  had  stooped  above  them.  Linger- 
ing even  now  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
how  the  coy  creatures  mast  have  trem- 
bled at  the  pistol  shots  we  fired,  waking 
the  sharp  echoes,  which  rolled  a  swift 
cannonade  across  the  Hight  Mountain. 

The  two  lakes  lie  dose  together,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Notch,  and  almost  at 
the  '^ height  of  land;**  they  differ  slight- 
ly in  size,  being  each,  however,  about 
half  a  mile  in  drcuit.  There  is  also  a 
difference  in  level,  the  larger  being  the 
higher ;  indeed,  Perkins  asserted  that  the 
lower  one  had  sunk  several  feet  within 
two  years.  They  are  fed  by  springs,  and 
from  them  proceeds  this  branch  of  the 
little  Ellis  River.  Each  is  regulariy  ond 
in  shape,  the  water  dark,  but  dear,  and 
not  unpalatable;  they  contain  hot  few 
fish,  though  Perkins  had  often  "threat- 
ened "  (he  said  in  Yankee  vernacular)  to 
bring  some  trout,  and  stock  them.  Above 
the  lower  pond,  we  looked  bade  on  the 
gray  rocks  we  had  left;  no  brighter, 
though  the  afternoon  sun  lay  on  them ; 
above  the  upper  one  rose  the  stem  diffii, 
firom  which  the  pistol  diot  had  echoed, 
and  which  the  "  slip  **  had  scaired.  Over 
the  brow  of  that  motmtain  our  guide  had 
passed  in  snow  shoes ;  but  be  had  first 
climbed  it  in  summer,  for  more  peaceful 
purposes.  ^  It  was  considerable  of  a  dear 
day  (he  said,  briefly),  and  he  thought 
there  might  be  somethi^  to  see,  np  tiwre 
^ — and  there  was."  We,  also,  thd^g;ht 
there  might  be. 
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Had  it  been  earlier  in  the  day,  we  also 
might  have  been  tempted — but  it  was 
nearly  three.  The  lakes  had  been  the 
goal  of  oar  expedition,  but  there  was  one 
more  ascent  yet  to  be  made,  before  we 
oould  reach  the  "  height  of  land  "  within 
the  pass.  The  more  enterprising  pressed 
forward,  still  foUowine  the  deer  and  bear 
fiaths,  until  the  last  hill  was  surmounted, 
and  we  stood  with  nothing  between  us 
imd  the  Glen,  Gorham,  the  yalley  of  the 
Androscoggin,  and  the  Fifteen- thousand- 
acre  tract.  Tet,  one  obstacle  did  inter- 
vene ;  the  trees  obstructed  our  vision ;  so 
each  instantly  chose  a  scrubby  stem  to 
ascend,  and  thus,  perched  like  turkeys 
among  the  branches,  we  gazed  upon  our 
promised  land.  How  we  longed  after  it ! 
Fair,  in  the  distance,  lay  those  green  val- 
leys ;  the  Glen  House  was  concealed  from 
us  by  a  prominent  bluff,  and  no  other 
house  was  visible.  This  was  that "  Down 
East,"  of  which  rumors  had  come  to  the 
cities;  this  descent  was. no  longer  than 
the  other;  thither  went  the  Nineteen- 
mile  brook;  thither  went  Perkins,  weekly, 
with  his  captured  "  saples ; "  but  thither 
could  we  not  go ;  some  had  left  their  en- 
ergies behind  them,  and  others  had  left 
their  wives;  and  we  must  downward 
with  the  stream,  nor  wander  on  to  Goi^ 
ham.  Enough  tor  us  to  make  in  fancy, 
that  "journey  into  the  blue  distance ; "  to 
look  up  at  the  mountains,  and  down  at 
the  depths,  and  dream  of  what  other  Sep- 
tembers might  bring  forth. 

Yet  it  was  hard  to  descend  through 
paths  previously  trod  by  any  exploring 
feet,  though  they  were  our  own  asoendine 
footsteps, — after  the  thrilling  sensation  of 
new  discovery,  which  had  attended  us 
thus  far. 

"  And  objects  for  themaelTM  retnuM 
W«  puMd  with  added  hope  jnat  now.** 

But  downward  we  must  go.  Farewell, 
dim  lakes,  &de  &r  away  into  the  moun- 
tarn's  depths  again,  brood  over  reveries  of 
wild  coy  creatures,  and  the  long  sad  ever^ 
green  boughs  that  droop  around  you,  and 
the  great  fragments  of  rock,  that  winter's 
storms,  of  long  ago,  have  loosened,  and 
rolled  into  your  bosoms— (for  Perkins 
declared,  shuddering,  that  every  breeze 
which  blew  any  where,  became  a  tempest 
here),  ^' Lakes  of  the  Winds,"  ye  there- 
fore are,  as  the  tarn  on  Mt  Washington 
is  the  lake  of  the  clouds.  Farewell,  stem 
gray  Alpine  rocks — ^in  yourselves  a  pres- 
ence and  a  power — we  leave  you  to  the 
bears  and  the  eagles.  Down  we  glide 
through  the  woods,  single  file,  on  a  pai^ 
tially  new  track,  over  a  vast  carpeting  of 
moss,  richer  than  any  we  had  yet  pressed ; 
we  spring  from  bKik  to  bank,  as  among 


emerald  snowdrifts;  and  sometimes  a 
luckless  youth  sinks  to  his  waist  in 
some  concealed  deft,  amid  laughter  that 
stretches  fiir  down  the  ravine.  The  de- 
vastated spot  is  reached,  where  our  de- 
serted comrade  sits  watching  the  twin 
smoke-wreaths  from  his  cigar  and  his 
fire ;  a  brief  halt,  and  lunch,  there — then 
downward  vrith  the  stream  again, — gayest 
and  svriftest  of  guides,  leaping  with  white 
feet  from  rock  to  rod^  and  outstripping 
us.  Yet,  we  also  were  bound  to  reach 
the  valley,  and  the  most  radiant  water- 
drop  could  do  no  more; — so  onward. 
Past  the  great  boulders,  green  cathedrals 
of  the  forest — past  deer-tracks,  and  bear- 
traps — springing  lightly  over  logs,  and 
stones,  and  streamlets, — over  every  imag- 
inable obstruction,  except  fences — ^for  we 
were  still  some  miles  beyond  that  dass  of  , 
inconveniences,  at  least.  How  short  seem- 
ed the  descent,  that  had  been  ascent  so 
formidable.  But  the  mountains,  which 
had  suffered  stray  gleams  of  sunshine  to 
smile  upon  our  approach,  were  now  cast- 
ing gloomy  frowns  upon  our  retreat,  and 
we  had  already  seen  more  m  one  day  than 
pen  and  pencil  could  describe  in  many. 
The  tluree  miles  ascent  from  our  dining- 

Elace  had  occupied  us  two  hours  and  a 
alf ;  a  mile  an  hour  is  good  walking  in 
the  forest,  for  a  party  of  ten,  there  being 
inevitably  more  delays  with  so  large  a 
number.  The  descent  was  &r  more  rapid 
in  reality,  as  we  have  mide  it  more  rapid 
in  description. 

The  lughest  altitude  in  the  Notch  we 
estimated  at  1200  feet,  which  we  supposed  * 
to  be  400  feet  higher  than  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  through  the  Crawford 
Notch.  From  this  height,  and  from  the 
great  local  difficulties,  it  is  hardly  a  sup- 
posable  thing  that  a  carriage  road  should 
ever  pass  there.  But  a  few  weeks'  labor 
could  unquestionably  dear  a  path,  acces- 
sible by  horses,  from  the  Glen  House  to 
Jackson.  And  certainly  no  one  can  dahn 
to  have  explored  the  wonders  of  the 
White  Mountains  who  has  not  seen  the 
cascades  of  that  mountain  stream,  those 
drifts  of  green  moss,  those  stony  tree- 
grown  temples,  that  wild  landslip,  those 
two  black  mountain  peaks,  overlooking 
those  Lakes  of  the  Winds;  and  above  all, 
those  gray  and  mossy  rocks,  the  Alpine 
Bocks,  the  Avalanche  Bocks, — for  the 
wreck  of  some  ancient  avalanche  they 
are. 

All  this,  and  many  more  enthusiastic 
things  we  said  to  each  other  on  our  way 
downward.  We  passed,  with  scarce  a 
glance,  the  brook  which  at  noon  had 
seemed  to  ns  the  outlet  of  so  many  won- 
ders ;  but  gazed  with  all  our  eyes  upon 
the  cultiva^  valley  we  lad  left  in  the 
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iQoraii!^,  noir  growing  dim  witli  twIHjgfat} 
we  hMtened  down  the  long,  steeps  bare 
ptthway ;  we  reached  onr  horses  at  six 
o'dock,  and  tumnltuously  entering  a  fkrm 
house,  demanded  and  quaffed  huge  liba- 
tions of  milk,  from  quart  bowls  such  as 
Odin  might  hare  emptied,  while  the  ajj^ed 
grandsire  of  the  household  began  telfanff 
us  his  garrulous  stories  of  the  bear  and 
wolf  hunts  of  his  younger  days.  Three 
cheers  for  Mr.  Perkins,  as  he  sat  tran- 
quilly at  his  cotta^  door,  and  watched 
our  departure — ^a  nde  of  murteen  miles 
in  the  cool  night  air ;  and  so  ended  our 
day  in  the  Carter  Notch. 

Hon.— We  know  m  preTioqt  deaoilptlon  of  tbo 
Outer  Notch,  except  In  the  IbUowiaf  ragtie  end  not 
Tef7  aoennite  pevage  from  the  '^Portbod,  White 
Moaotiliu»  end  Montrad  BellfMd  9«ld^"  paf»  lia 
Ihe  oooMion  of  the  dieteh  to  the  Nlneteen-inlle 
Brook,  whteh  flowi  tbroogh  the  peai  In  the  direotloa 
•rtheOlen. 

**U  to  a  moet  ronantle  ■tnein,  workii^  its  wsy 


NdkjgleMaid  ftMeib^whow  loaefyeeda- 
hftTe  neTer  beea  explored,  except  hy  the  edT«»- 
torena  honten— iioTliig  Its  eooioe  In  the  gorge  be- 
tween Higfat  and  Carter  Mountains,  some  three  or 
Ibnr  miles  op.  ...  .  Near  the  sosrce  of  this  stresra, 
among  wooded  steeps  and  shattered  enqa,  that  bnnt 
ap  Into  the  *x  la  the  wildcat  forms,  to  adeep  tokeK 
whoas  waters  approa<A  In  clesraeas  fte  stmeephsna 
Itself— a  peifiMt  gem  cf  the  wfldemess.  Its  weeteta 
boffders  are  orenhadowed  hj  a  ragged  preoipiee  from 
SOO  to  400  feet  in  perpendieular  hel^t,  erowaed  with 
fsrests ;  and  with  thb  Ibr  a  base  Mne,  Us  shove  de» 
aerlbea  a  semMrole,  sad  to  frbigod  with  a  saadtf 
beach,  wMch  to  seldom  tmd,  ezeept  by  tibe  wild  desr, 
who  eome  here  to  dflnk.  The  preefpiee,  en  flie  dls- 
eharge  of  a  gnn,  it  to  asid,  glres  back  a  atrange  eeh<\ 
at  times  elear  and  oil  repeated,  again  oonAised,  as  the 
uproar  on  a  batde-fleld.  Banters  reprsaent  that  an 
enormoos  sUde  on  the  sontheast  slope  of  Xannl 
Hl^bt,  has  filled  ti>e  raTine  throngh  whkh  flows  ttie 
hewl  watera  of  the  BIto  Biver  with  sfaattved  toees 
sad  booldan  of  hnge  dimenalona;  and  to  OMrtiaaally 
tambMng  down  mawsss  of  nx^,  whidi,  teariag  their 
waj  throuf^  all  obolroetioos,  bays  produced  aeenes 
of  terrible  doTsstatlon.  The  aeetlon  oflbn  a  fine 
Held  fw  the  asplorattona  of  the  adrentiinmi  toutot* 
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DOWN  the  long  and  narrow  street 
I  saw  your  glances  smiling  sweet : 
A  Imig  £Mrewell— prophetic  sorrow  I 
For  where  will  summer  be  to-morrow  ? 
And  k>Te  departed,  life  can  be 
Only  a  splendid  memory. 

Down  the  street,  beneath  the  blue, 
Crowds  Bwamed  as  they  were  wont  to  do^ 
The  bells  in  oTery  belfrey  rang; 
Canaries  at  the  windows  sang ; 
The  war  of  life^  like  a  oold  sea, 
Closed  o'er  a  smgle  misery. 

Down  tiie  streeL  your  form  behindy 
I  heard  the  watlmg  midnight  wind, 
Frenjtied  toices  with  low  Moghter 
A  flwling  tiskm  riirieking  aftor, 
Yon  went ;  I  staid ; — and  what  cared  I 
For  ottier  loss  be&eath  the  sky  1 

Both  our  young  hearts  wefo  wmqg  wifh  woe; 

But  surely  it  was  better  so, 

Than  when,  as  now,  in  that  same  street, 

As  strangers,  nnconoemed  we  meet, 

And  wonder,  as  we  smile  and  pait| 

If  dther  haTe  a  human  heart 
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Amjbkican. — An  acceptable  yolume  to 
that  class  of  politLcians,  who  desire  to 
S^ve  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  then^ 
18  the  Wrilinga  of  Robert  Ranloidy 
Jr,y  just  issued  by  J  ewstt  &  Co.  The 
author  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
pohticians  of  the  nation,  independent,  fear- 
less, large  minded,  and  benevolent ;  and 
had  he  lived  to  a  maturer  age,  would  have 
ranked  among  the  first  statesmen  of  New 
England.  In  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of 
Portsmouth,  we  have  an  appreciating  and 
judicious  notice  of  his  brieif  career,  Siow- 
mg  how  largely  the  literary  and  sympa- 
thetic tendencies  of  his  nature  controlled 
his  public  life,  and  with  what  sincerity 
and  depth  of  conviction  he  cherished  the 
opinions  he  had  formed.  It  is  no  small 
indication  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Rantoul 
among  his  friends,  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  book  was  subscribed  for,  some  time 
hefbre  it  had  made  its  appearance. 

—  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writ- 
ing the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  because  we 
are  still  too  near  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  acted,  to  enable  any  writer  to 
assume  the  impartial  character  of  the  his- 
torian. In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banvard's  work, 
therefore,  which  is  named  the  American 
Statesman,  or  Eluatraiions  of  the  Zjtfe 
and  Character  of  Daniel  Webster^  we 
discover  only  a  premature  and  not  very 
well  executed  attempt,  that  should  have 
been  left  to  abler  hands  and  later  days. 
A  great  man  is  never  seen,  in  his  true 
relations  to  his  age,  by  his  contemporaries, 
or  by  those  who  came  immediately  after 
him,  and  are  still  immersed  in  the  atmoft- 
phere  of  party  prejudices  by  which  he 
was  himself  surrounded.  They  are  in 
danger,  either  of  estimating  him  too 
higUy  or  too  meanly,  according  to  ^eir 
ovm  personal  or  party  predilections,  and 
consequently  fail  to  hit  the  truth.  What 
a  vast  interval,  for  instance,  in  regard  to 
Webster,  there  lies  between  the  eulo^ 
of  Choate,  who  can  see  no  fiulings  or  £euI- 
ures  in  his  illustrious  friend,  and  the  ser- 
mon of  Theodore  Parker,  who  finds  al- 
most* as  little  good  ?  Will  posterity,  in 
its  slow  but  unerring  judgment,  confirm 
the  estimate  of  either  1 

—  There  was  a  man,  who  in  his  day 
occupied  almost  as  conspicuous  a  position 
in  the  legal  profession  as  Webster,  but 
who  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  We  refer 
to  William  Pinkmst  of  Maryland,  who 
ia  brought  to  our  remembrance  by  a 
memoir  recently  published  by  his  nephew, 
Dr.  William  Pinkney.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  during  his  ]if«^  that  he  had 


no  superior  as  an  orator,  while  his  abilities 
as  a  statesman  raised  him  to  a  high  rank. 
Col.  Benton,  in  his  forthcoming  reminis- 
cences of  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,  has 
SA  interesting  allusion  to  Pinkney,  which 
we  quote: — "He  was  considered  in  his 
day,'^  says  he^  ''the  first  of  American 
orators,  but  will  hardlv  keep  that  placof 
with  posterity,  because  he  spoke  more  ta 
the  hearer  than  to  the  reader — to  the 
present  than  to  the  absent — and  avoided 
the  careful  publication  of  his  own  speeches. 
He  labored  them  hard,  but  it  was  for  the 
efi*ect  of  their  delivery,  and  the  triumph 
of  present  victory.  Hs  loved  the  admira-^ 
tion  of  the  crowded  gallery — the  trumpet- 
tongued  fame  which  went  forth  from  the 
forum — the  victory  which  crowned  the 
effort;  but  avoided  the  publication  of 
what  was  received  with  so  much  applause 
giving  as  a  reason  that  the  published 
speech  would  not  sustain  the  renown  of 
the  delivered  one.  ISSb  forte  as  a  speaker 
lay  in  his  judgment,  his  logic,  his  power 
of  argument ;  but,  Uke  many  other  men 
of  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  some 
great  gift  of  nature,  and  who  are  still  am- 
bitious of  some  inferior  dft,  he  courted 
his  imagination  too  mu(£,  and  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  action  and  delivery — so 
potent  upon  the  small  circle  of  actual 
hfiarers,  but  so  lost  upon  the  national 
audience  which  the  press  now  gives  to  a 
great  speaker.  In  other  respects,  Mr. 
Pinkney  was  truly  a  great  orator,  rich  in 
his  material,  strong  in  his  argument — 
dear,  natural,  and  regular  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  subject,  comprehensive  in  his 
views,  and  chaste  in  his  diction.  His 
fipeeche&  both  senatorial  and  forensic^ 
were  fully  studied  and  laboriously  pre- 
pared—all the  argumentative  parts  care- 
fully digested  under  appropriate  heads, 
and  the  showy  passages  often  fully  writ- 
ten out  and  committed  to  memory.  He 
would  not  speak  at  all  except  upon  pre- 
paration ;  and  at  his  sexagenarian  age — 
that  at  which  I  knew  him — was  a  model 
of  study  and  of  labor  to  all  young  men." 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  attempt  at  a 
life  of  Pinkney,  because  our  Southern 
firiends  have  been  comparatively  regard:- 
less  of  the  posthumous  reputations  of  their 
more  distinguished  men. 

—  Mr.  Samubl  Sliot  has  continued 
his  well-known  history  of  the  progress  of 
Liberty,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  work 
odled  Tlie  Early  ChristioM^  in  which 
he  carries  forward  his  subject  in  the  ^ 
nod  which  followed  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, closing  his  narrative  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  ground  has  been  previously 
passed  over  by  Gibbon,  but  not  reaped  cj^ 
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all  its  hanrestB.  Mr.  Sliot  displays  a 
gireat  deal  of  patient  research,  and  writes 
with  fluency  and  earnestness,  bat  he  is 
scarcely  eqnal  to  the  requirements  of  his 
subject.  His  thoughts  are  often  yery 
▼ague,  and  he  appears  to  have  formed  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  At  the  same  time  he  has  contri- 
buted a  large  number  of  interesting  and 
▼aluable  details  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
times  about  which  he  writes. 

— We  have  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  New- York,  two  lam  volumes, 
containing  DocumerUaru  I&tory,  ar- 
ranged under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Ohrtstophxe  MoEGAN,  late  Secretary  of 
«Ute ;  and  Dr.  £.  B.  O'Callagan.  The 
whole  covers  some  two  or  three  thousand 
pages,  and  embraces  an  almost  incredible 
variety  of  reports,  letters,  documents,  and 
charts,  all  going  to  illustrate  the  earlier 
oottdition  of  &e  people  of  New-York. 
Some  of  these  relate  to  Champlain's  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  and  West,  others  to 
the  first  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  others 
to  the  Quakers  and  Moravians,  others  to 
the  state  of  religion  at  different  times, 
others  to  the  prices  of  lands,  and  others 
to  missionary  tours  among  the  Indians. 
Much  of  it,  therefore,  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious, particularly  the  details  in  regard  to 
**  first  things,"  Fitch's  first  steamboat, 
the  first  newspaper,  the  first  vessel  op 
Lake  Erie,  the  first  mail  to  Buffalo,  Soc,,  Ac. 
Oopious  wood-cut  illustrations,  of  several 
subjects,  are  also  given,  with  copies  of 
early  maps,  medals,  riews  of  towns,  and 
ciril  and  army  lists,  with  statistics  of 
trade  and  exportation.  In  short,  the 
work  is  an  inestimable  addition  to  our 
historical  records. 

—  A  new  volume  of  Poems  is  promised 
OS,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Hosmsr,  of  the 
western  part  of  this  State,  whose  fugitive 
poetical  pieces  have  already  given  lum  a 
hig^  local  reputation.  The^  are  expected 
to  appear  from  the  press  of  Redfield  and 
Co.,  about  the  Christmas  holiday& 

—Holiday  books,  by  the  way,  are  not 
as  plentiful  this  year,  as  they  were  the 
.  last,  although  there  is  never  any  serious 
.Jack  of  these  ephemera.  Public  taste,  it 
.  appears  to  us,  has  undergone  a  great 
revolution  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
Christmas  literature.  The  gaudy  annuals, 
with  their  wretched  engrarings,  and  silly 
letter-press,  are  not  now  considered  as 
desirable  as  the  richly  bound  standard 
or  classical  authors,  or  some  new  work 
of  permanent  utilitv.  The  interest  of  the 
annuals  was  confined  mainly  to  their 
showy  covers,  and  fine  white  pnper, — not 
likely  to  be  lasting, — ^while  that  of  the 
latter  class  of  bodes,  arises  from  their 
contents,  and  is  perennial. 


—  The  pablkatioii  of  a  book  oo  Spi- 
ritualism^  by  a  person  so  distinguished 
as   Judos    Edmonds,  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  is  an  event  in  literature  demanding 
more  than  a  passing  notice.    The  subject 
and  the  author  alike  arrest  the  public  at- 
tention.   An  attempt  to  prove  the  reality 
of  an  intercourse  between  departed  ^nrits 
and  men  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  by  an 
eminent  judicial  ftmctionarv,  is  a&ct  that 
has  much  significance.    For  some  years 
now,  a  lai^ge  number  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  of  different  ages  anid  conditions^ 
have  made  the  most  solemn  and  intelligible 
statements  of  the  curious  phenomena,  such 
as  raroings,  table-turnings,  bell-ringings, 
poundinffl;  and  writings,  and  their  reports 
are  confirmed  by  those  of  other  persons 
in    England,    France,    AQ8tri%    Central 
America,  and  India.    There  is,  moreover, 
a  remarkable  similarity  in  these  occur- 
rences, whether  they  are  classed  under 
the  head  of  successes  or  failures.  Varied  as 
they  are  in  their  character,  and  inconsist- 
ent as  the  interpretations  of  them  may  be^ 
they  have  still  in  themselves  a  certain 
anuogy  which  compels  us  to  bdieve  that 
they  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same 
cause,  either  natural  or  ^iritual.    This 
fact  alone  should  exempt  ^em  from  thai 
hasty  and  impertinent  ridicule  with  which 
ignorance  always  meets  the  annouttcement 
(?  a  novelty,  and  suggest  a  careful  scien- 
tific study  of  its  various  characteristics. 

The  reputation  of  such  an  zndorser  as 
Judge  Edmonds  too— a  lawyer  of  great 
sagacity,  accustomed  to  weighmg  evidence, 
and  a  man  of  the  most  exemi^ary  integ- 
rity, whose  words  on  a  matter  of  &ct 
cannot  be  doubted,  ought  to  commend 
the  subject  to  an  impartial  investigation, 
or  at  least  shield  it  ftom  the  flippant  ooin- 
mentaries  of  the  lower  order  of  journalists. 
At  the  same  time,  his  position  as  a  judge 
and  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  give  no 
undue  weight  to  his  asseverations,  no 
more,  indeed,  than  their  apparent  sincerity 
and  intrinsic  consistence  may  entitle  them 
to  from  the  reader's  own  b^t  judgment. 
We  know  that  the  most  exalted  men  have 
fallen  into  the  grossest  errors,  on  these 
abstruse  questions,  and  that  we  have 
other  guide,  in  the  formation  of  our  ojhu- 
ion,  than  the  reason  with  which  w«  are 
endowed,  enlightened  by  the  researches 
of  men  of  science  and  intellect  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
intelligent  judges  of  his  day,  condemned  his 
fellow-beings  to  death  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft, uid  Lords  Bacon  and  Coke  were 
members  of  the  parliament  which  passed, 
almost  without  opposition,  the  laws  enact- 
ed to  the  same  end.  No  entire  reliano^ 
then,  can  be  placed  on  any  authorities,  no 
matter  how  derated. 
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Tlie  book  of  Judge  Edmonds  must  be 
estimated  on  its  face.  The  facts  he  nar- 
rates, we  have  no  doubt  are  just  as  they 
occurred.  His  singular  experiences  are 
faithfully  recorded;  and  the  only  point 
ibr  the  world  to  discuss,  is  the  meaning 
of  those  facts.  Are  they  illusions,  or  are 
they  abnormal  natural  phenomena,  or 
were  they  really  produced  by  the  agency 
of  spirits  ?  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
confess,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  not  because  we 
should  have  the  least  hesitation  in  avow- 
ing one  theory  or  the  other,  provided  we 
were  convinced  of  it ;  but  because  we  do 
not  suppose  the  subject  itself  sufficiently 
developed  and  advanced  to  justify  a  final 
generalization.  The  observations  in  re- 
spect to  it,  which  have  been  thus  far  made 
by  reliable  minds,  are  not  numerous ;  the 
reports  that  we  have  from  other  sources  are 
exoeedin^y  contradictory;  and  there  is 
no  hypothesis,  that  we  are  aware,  yet  put 
forth,  that  will  satisfactorily  explain  these 
phenomena,  whether  considered  to  be  of 
natural  or  spiritual  origin.  Michael  Far- 
aday's account  of  the  table-tippings,  on 
the  natural  side,  was  positively  ludicrous 
in  its  superficiality,  while  the  spiritual 
elucidations,  often  given  by  the  spirits 
themselves,  are  only  more  absurd.  The 
most  philosophical  attempt  to  assign  a 
natural  cause  to  these  strange  occurrences 
•is  by  a  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  whose 
work,  however,  strikes  us  as  not  covering 
the  whole  ground.  On  the'  other  side, 
the  works  of  Swedenborg  fiimish  the  most 
intelligent  and  reasonable  insight;  but 
even  chose,  profound  as  their  philosophy 
is,  do  not  throw  any  clear  and  st&BuAy 
light  upon  the  matter.  We  shall  be 
obliged,  then,  to  await  more  positive 
studies  before  we  shall  undertake  to  utter 
our  opinions. 

The  chief  spirits*  who  speak  in  Judge 
Edmonds'  book  are  Bacon  and  Sweden- 
borg. and  the' circle  to  which  their  com- 
munications are  addressed,  appears  to 
have  regarded  them  as  of  great  import- 
ance. But  they  do  not  strike  us  as  par- 
ticularly weighty.  They  are  neither  very 
clear,  very  consistent,  nor  of  any  great 
discoverable  utility.  Any  page  of  the 
writings  of  those  men,  while  in  this  life, 
contains  vastly  more  thought,  more  con- 
cisely and  intelligibly  expressed,  than  all 
the  hundred  pages  of  their  revelations. 
Either,  therefore,  the  mediums  through 
which  their  thoughts  were  conveyed,  were 
remarkably  imperfect,  as  they  sometimes 
intimate,  or  the  spirits  have  made  little 
or  none  of  that  intellectual  progress,  of 
which  they  boast  so  much,  in  the  higher 
sphere  to  which  they  have  been  translat- 
ed ;  and  on  both  suppositions,  their  pre- 


sent revealments  cannot  be  of  much  con- 
sequence to  us,  in  this  world.  They 
must  get  more  developed  themselves,  and 
improve  their  means  of  communication^ 
to  become  of  use.  Our  conclusion,  then, 
a  second  time,  is,  that  we  must  wait. 

—  A  Tract  on  Government^  is  the 
modest  title  of  a  small  disquisition  on 
the  theory  and  functions  of  government, 
just  issued  by  Little,  Brown  &  Go.  It 
is  clearly  and  sensibly  written,  supp<5rting 
the  position  that  government  represents 
the  reason  of  society,  and  is  designed  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  individuals,  where 
their  own  reason  is  insufficient.  But  in 
the  application  of  this  hypothesis  to  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States, 
he  refines  entirely  too  much,  going  the 
length  even  of  declaring  that  the  "  general 
wel&re"  clause  of  the  constitution  war- 
rants an  unlimited  exercise  of  power. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  subject 
of  government  is  jast  attracting  a  lam 
de^-ee  of  philosophic  attention.  T&, 
Goodrich,  Mr.  Lieber,  Mr.  Hildreth,  and 
the  writer  of  this  tract,  are  among  the 
most  recent  speculators  on  the  subject, 
and  we  know  of  several  other  books  in 
preparation.  Arc  we  on  the  eve  of  some 
more  definite  and  scientific  statement  of 
the  oridn  and  nature  of  government  ? 

—  The  Lost  Prince,  The  anxiously 
expected  revelations  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanson,  on  the  Bourbon  question,  are 
about  to  be  published  by  Putnam  &  Co., 
under  the  title  of  The  Lost  Prince.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  with  Louis 
XVII.,  which  this  book  very  fully  dis- 
cusses, the  work  will  be  found  one  of 
great  interest,  which  is  never  permitted 
to  flag.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to 
present  to  the  r^er  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  opinion  on 
the  historical  point  which  be  so  ably 
handles.  We  may  consider  the  book  more 
elaborately  hereafter :  at  present  we  have 
only  time  and  space  to  say,  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  appears  dearly  to  establish 
the  fact  that  Louis  XYII.  did  not  die,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  in  the  Temple,  in 
1795.  A  mass  of  direct  and  circumstan- 
tial testimony  is  also  collected,  on  the 
point  of  identity,  which  certainly  forces 
the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind  to- 
ward the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
indeed  the  unfortunate  dauphin. 

But  the  book  must  be  carefully  read  in 
order  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  testimony,  which  is  so  involved  and 
varied,  and  united  together  by  so  many 
delicate  links,  that  it  is  quite  impossible, 
in  a  brief  space,  to  give  any  thing  like  % 
ftAT  synopsis  of  it. 

Apart  altogether  from,  the  interest  ex- 
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cited  b^  the  main  question  of  identity,  the 
book  will  be  found  full  of  important  hutoii- 
oal  information,  gathered  from  numeroua 
sourees,  combined  with  no  little  skill,  and 
made  attractive  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
author.  It  furnishes  likewise  an  outline 
of  the  biog;raphy  of  Mr.  Williams,  which, 
we  think,  cannot  fiul  to  interest  the  reader. 
— The  attention  which  is  beginning  to 
be  paid  in  this  country  to  the  principlea 
of  art  in  the  structure  of  houses,  stores, 
and  public  buildings,  makes  the  little 
work  of  Mr.  Marryatt  Ficld,  Published 
by  Putnam  &  Co.,  on  City  Architecture, 
a  timely  and  useful  publication.  It  ooo- 
sLsts  of  a  Tariety  of  classical  designs, 
drawn  from  Ihe  street  architecture  or 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  adapted 
with  suitable  explanations,  to  the  wants 
of  this  country.  Small,  but  correct  out- 
line elevations  are  given  as  the  best  means 
of  displaying  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  the  facades  of  buildings,  leaving  the  in- 
ternal plans  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  locali^  on  which  the  build- 
ing is  situated.  Mr.  Field  writes  with 
great  clearness  and  eiAe,  and  evinces  gene- 
rally much  good  taste ;  but  we  are  sorry 
that  in  some  of  his  designs  he  countenances 
the  use  of  grooved  stones  in  first  stories 
— in  what  is  called  rusticated  woric, 
a  costly  deformitv  which  ousht,  b^  this 
time,  to  be  scouted  by  educated  architects. 
Mr.  Field's  introductory  essay  on 
architectural  expression,  contains  some 
very  sensible  and  well-expressed  ideas  on 
the  subject,  which  show  that  he  has  a 
clear  and  definite  perception  of  what 
should  be  the  end  and  purpose  of  archi- 
tectural externals.  But,  in  some  of  his 
designs,  we  observe  incongruities  and  bar- 
barisms which  we  shoiUd  hardly  have 
expected  on  reading  his  introductory  re- 
marks. Such,  for  instance,  as  a  pedi- 
mented  window  placed  in  an  arched  recess. 
which  is  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of 
art ;  and  .  the  vermiculated  quoins,  and 
rusticated  basements,  which  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  the  hct  that 
European  cities  abound  in  similar  mon- 
strosities and  absurdities.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  these  mistakes,  Mr.  Field's 
designs  are  very  excellent  and  w<Mrthy  of 
imitation,  and  we  would  recommend  every 
builder  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  little 
book.  It  contains  some  most  valuable 
hints  on  the  true  principles  of  fenestral 
ornamentation,  which  is  just  that  point 
upon  which  our  architects  and  builders 
most  need  instruction.  The  book  does 
not  contain  plans,  nor  specifications,  but 
simply  the  faces  of  street  buildings  for 
dties.  They  are  all  of  the  Southern 
Italian  school,  with  the  exception  of  one 
design  for  a  scfaool-hooae  in  the  mongrel 


Qothic  style,  which  is  ineonoeiTmbly  of^^, 
and  unworthy  the  plaoe  it  ocoupiea  m 
this  elegant  little  volume. 

— One  of  the  most  instruGtiro  and  agree- 
able books  of  the  day  is  Dr.  Hawks' 
translation  of  Uie  Perwrian  AtUiqmtie9 
of  RiYRttO  and  Tschudi,  the  former  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  both  men  of  profound 
research  and  accurate  learning*  It  is  the 
most  complete  exposition  of  the  andoit 
state  and  history  of  Peru  that  we  have 
read,  containing  aU  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Presoott,  and  a  great  deal  besides,  espeoial- 
Iv  in  reference  to  the  Quichuan  language, 
the  scientific  culture  under  the  dynarty 
of  the  Incas,  the  religious  systems  uid 
ceremonies,  the  arts  Md  ancient  monn- 
ments,  and  the  government  and  laws.  A 
large  number  of  plates  are  added  to  illus- 
trate the  test,  which,  being  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hawks,  we  need  not  say,  is  per- 
spicuous, pure,  and  elegant 

— A  most  industrious  collector  of  the 
curiosities  of  art  is  Mr.  Spoomer  (whose 
Christian  name  sounds  like  a  joke),  for  it 
is  only  a  few  months  since  we  noticed  his 
immense  Biographical  and  Critictl  Dic- 
tionary of  Paintera,  ^.,  and  now  we  have 
three  volumes  more  of  Aneedotea  about 
Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Ardbii- 
tects.  It  is  not  so  much  a  compilation  as 
an  original  collection,  and  contains  a  large 
variety  of  instructive  and  amusing  inci- 
dents in  regard  to  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  more  celebrated  artists.  One  can 
scarcely  open  a  volume  at  any  page  with- 
out beoommg  immediately  absorbed. 

— Let  every  bodv  who  contemplates  a 
fortune-hunt  in  California  read  the  Goiden 
Dreami  and  Ldoden  BetUUieg^  which 
Mr.  Ralph  Ravsm,  a  gentleman  of  no 
little  experience — though,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, a  croaker — ^has  given  to  the  world. 
It  has  all  the  excitement  of  a  romance, 
with  a  great  deal  more  of  truthfulness 
than  most  romances.  There  is  a  vein  of 
humor  in  the  narrative  too,  which,  besidea 
the  interest  of  the  story,  makes  the  read- 
ing doubly  agreeable.  Published  by 
Putnam. 

— Scientific  students  wiU  find  Mr. 
ScHXLB  De  Vxrx's  OuUmeg  of  Comparor 
tive  Philology  an  admirable  treatise.  It 
states  briefly,  in  a  popular  but  suggestive 
manner,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
science,  and  then  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
languages  of  £ur(^)e,  arranged  upon  philo- 
logKal  principles,  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  art  of  writing.  Few  subjects  are 
more  fascinating  than  language,  where 
the  light  which  the  history  of  its  changes 
often  throws  on  important  historical  ques- 
tions, renders  the  study  of  it  as  useful  as 
it  is  ameable.    Putnam  h  Co. 

— 7%e  Sov  in  the  Cloud,  is  the  title 
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of  a  religkNig  aonual,  beantifally  illustra- 
ted with  fine  engraTmgs  of  Bcriptnnl 
subjects,  from  designs  by  G.  Sehuessele, 
which  has  been  published  by  £.  H.  Butler 
k  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  literary  con- 
tents are  furnished  by  yarious  writers,  all 
of  whom  have  D.D.  attached  at  the  end 
of  their  names.  This  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  character  and  ortho- 
dox nature  of  this  elegant  yolume. 

— The  American  Aboriginal  Port" 
folio^  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Eastman,  is  pub- 
lished by  Butler  A  Co.  of  Philaddphia,  in 
a  style  which  renders  it  a  very  fittting 
yolume  for  the  gift  season;  but  the  in- 
trinsic yalue  of  its  contents  will  giye  it  a 
permanent  place  in  the  library.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Lieutenant  Eastman, 
and  are  well  engrayed;  but  they  haye 
little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their 
correctness  as  representations  of  Indian 
life  and  native  scenery. 

— A  Sabbath  Scene,  by  Whittikr,  is 
a  ballad  written  to  illustrate  a  possible 
result  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  not 
to  perpetuate  an  actual  occurrence  or  a 
tradition,  which  is  the  true  province  of 
ballad  poetry.  It  has  been  published  in 
a  neat  little  pamphlet  by  Jewett  &  Oo. 
of  Boston,  and  illustrated  with  well  exe- 
cuted wood  engravings,  from  drawing^  by 
Baker,  Smith,  and  ^drew. 


English. — The  book  of  the  month  in 
England,  we  thmk,  is  Mr.  Lxwes's  sum- 
mary and  exposition  of  the  Fontive 
Phiiosophy  of  Auguste  Oomte,  the 
greatest  of  modem  thinkers.  It  is  brie^ 
and  quite  inadequate,  and  yet  is  sufficient- 
ly intelligible  to  enable  the  tiioughtful 
reader  to  get  some  notion  of  the  reach  and 

greoision  of  Oomte's  .speculations.  Had 
;  been  more  elaborate,  it  would  probably 
have  repelled  a  great  many  readers,  w1m> 
will  now  be  induced  to  look  into  its  pages. 
We  have  called  it  an  exposition  of  (^Mnte, 
^-and  so  it  is,  so  fiir  as  it  goes, — but  it 
Overlooks  many  of  his  most  important 
chapters,  while  it  contains  much,  particu- 
larly in  the  part  relating  to  Ohemistiy, 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  editor. 
We  accuse  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  of  no 
presumption  in  interpolating  his  own  mat- 
ter, beomse  what  he  has  done  m  this 
way,  is  really  valuable  in  itself,  besides 
bringing  the  theories  of  his  author  down 
to  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  science. 
His  occasional  examples,  too,  drawn  from 
late  science,  are  peculiarly  striking  and 
appropriate.  But  why  did  he  endeavor 
to  crowd  those  most  beautifhl  chapters  of 
Gomte,  on  Social  Statics  and  Dyiiamics, 
into  such  a  brief  compass  ?  Fifty  pages 
more  would  scarody  have  swelled  the 


niae  of  his  voknae,  and  yet  added  greatly 
to  ite  clearness  and  value. 

Comte,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the 
great  exponent  of  that  view  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  may  be  called  Phe- 
nomenalism, because,  rejecting  entirely  the 
whole  doctrine  of  causes,  or  occult  es- 
sences in  nature,  it  confines  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  mere  ^*  re- 
lations of  coexistence  and  succession.'' 
It  is,  accordingly,  charged,  by  its  oppo- 
nents, with  being  atheistic  and  immoral  in 
ite  character.  But  the  charge,  in  our  view, 
is  not  altogether  just ;  for,  though  there 
are  many  heedless  expressions  in  Comte, 
which  expose  him  to  such  a  construction 
of  his  theory,  the  theory  itself  does  not 
involve  the  conclusion.  It  ignores  God 
and  religicm,  as  they  are  commonly  con- 
ceived, but  it  does  not  necessarily  deny 
them ;  while  there  is  a  view  in  which  it 
may  be  regarded,  not  only  not  inconsistent 
witJi  the<Jogy,  but  whidi  presupposes  a 
profound  spiritual  philosophy. 

Do  we  know  any  thing  of  nature,  in 
fiust,  or  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature^ 
but  the  simple  phenomena, — the  simple 
appearances  addressed  to  the-  senses  ?  If 
80,  what  is  it  ?  We  have  beliefs^  or  faiths  - 
in  that  which  is  beyond  and  above  na- 
ture, in  supernatural  causes  and  logical 
first  principles^  but  have  we  any  sdentifio 
knowledge  oi  these,  or  can  they  be  made 
the  objecte  of  investigation  by  any  strictly 
Bcient&c  method?  Yet,  in  thus  confining 
the  definition  of  nature  to  phenomena, 
do  we  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  w(nrld,  of  wluch  these  |4ienome- 
na  may  be  only  the  reflections  or  im- 
ages? By  no  means;  so  that  we  do 
wrong  to  the  method  of  the  Positive  Phi- 
losophy in  ascribing  to  it  an  atheistic  ten- 
dency. Even  in  tlra  conception  of  Gomte^ 
if  we  may  credit  his  more  ddibwate 
avowals,  it  has  no  such  tendency ;  but  is^ 
on  the  contrary,  deeply  religious. 

But  apart  from  this  inquiry,  and  with- 
out giving  an  opinion  as  to  ite  value,  of  the 
Philosophy  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that 
his  observations  on  two  topics,  at  least; 
first,  the  evolution  of  the  Sciences,  i.  e., 
their  successive  theological,  metaphysica], 
and  positive  characters ;  and  second,  the 
logical,  as  well  as  the  chronological  order, 
in  which  they  are  devdoped,  seem  to  us 
the  ]nost  pregnant  thoughte  that  have 
been  contributed  to  our  knowledge,  during 
the  present  century.  This  we  mean  to 
take  an  eariy  occasion  to  show,  in  the 
body  of  the  Magazine. 

—  A  work,  issued  in  England  by  aa 
American,  has  the  following  title-pages 
Chromcles  selected  from  the  OrigincUe 
of  Cartaphilus,  the  Wandering  Jew; 
embracing  a  Period  of  nearly  Nineteen 
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Centwrie§.  Now  fir$t  revealed  to^  and 
e/lited  by,  David  Hoffman,  Hon.  J.  U. 
D^  of  Cfottingen,  It  u  to  consist  of  two 
series,  each  of  three  Tolumes,  of  which 
onlj  the  first  is  published.  The  AVie- 
weum,  we  perceire,  considers  it  *^  a  some- 
what curious  and  uncouth  performance." 
^' Who  Mr.  David  Hofifman  is,"  it  proceeds 
to  remark,  ^*  we  know  not.  We  should  guess, 
however,  from  some  indications  of  the 
volume  before  us,  that  he  is  an  American, 
of  Qcrman-Jewish  lineage,  residing  in 
England.  If  of  a  Jewish  Sunilj,  he  is  yet 
Christian  in  creed.  He  is  an  Honorable 
J.  U.  D.,  of  Gottingen — whatever  thatmaj 
be — and  the  author  already  of '  some  legal 
and  miscellaneous  works.' " 

It  appears  from  the  notice  of  the  Athe- 
WBwm  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a 
Polychronica,  or  Autobiographic  Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  the  famous  Wandering 
Jew,  extending  from  the  ^ear  27  to  the 
year  1852,  and  giving  a  smgular  medley 
of  meditations,  Ustory,  metaphysics,  ar- 
chaeology, religbn,  and  observatwns  dt 
omnibus  rebue.  As  to  the  merits  of  its 
execution,  the  critw  adds,  *^that,  both  as 
a  narrator  of  what  he  saw,  and  as  an  es- 
sayist and  soliloquist  thereupon,  the  Jew 
is  exceedingly  prosy.  Throwing  the  Jew 
overboard,  and  returning  to  Mr.  Hoffman 
— we  can  only  speak  of  him  as  having 
wasted  some  talent,  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing, a  vast  amount  of  industry,  and  no 
small  sum  of  money  (so,  at  least,  we 
should  suppose,  for  the  present  volume  is 
a  bulky  one,  closelv  printed  in  a  curious 
small  antique  type),  on  a  useless  and  un- 
couth literary  freak.  Can  Mr.  Hoffman 
seriously  think  that  the  public  will  read 
six  enormous  volumes  of  historical  com- 
pilation, mixed  with  metaphysical  and 
other  discussions,  because  they  are  put 
forth  in  the  guise  of  chkt>nicle8  of  the  life 
of  Cartaphilus?  The  Wandering  Jew 
himself,  having  plenty  of  time  on  his 
bands,  is  very  naturally  prolix ;  but  his 
Editor   must   consult   modem  conveni- 
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ence. 

—  Among  the  agreeable  books  of  the 
day  is,  Tke  Correepondence  of  TVunnae 
Gray  and  William  Mason,  which  gives 
a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  poet  of  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard."  Walpole  once  said  of 
Gray's  letters,  that  they  were  the  b^t  he 
ever  saw,  having  more  novelty  and  wit 
than  any  others,  and  the  contents  of  this 
volume  go  far  towards  sustaining  his 
opinion.  A  vein  of  playful  banter  and 
irony  nms  through  them,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  read,  though  a  century  has 
passed  since  they  were  written.  One  of 
his  modes  of  making  fun  was  the  not 
Terj   elevated,  but   still  very  common 


habit  of  designating  his  friends  and  others 
by  nicknames.  Thus  he  called  George 
II.  the  "Old  Horse;"  the  Duke  of  New- 
casUe,  "Old  Fobus;"  Doctor  Brown, 
"Le  petit  bon  Homme;"  and  Mason, 
"  Scroddles."  But  his  wit  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  small  species.  He  had  a 
lively  way  of  narrating  incidents  and  an- 
ecdotes, and  described  his  personal  adven- 
tures, especially  in  travelling,  with  a 
good-natured,  genial  disposition,  to  look 
on  the  bri^t  side  of  all  Uiings. 

—  Sweden  is  a  part  of  Europe  not  so 
much  written  about  as  the  more  southern 
regions,  and  therefore  there  is  unusual 
interest  in  the  Life  in  Sweden  of 
Miss  Bunbury,  which  gives  many  ani- 
mated descriptions  of  what  the  authoress 
saw  of  the  scenery  of  that  country,  with 
interesting  remarks  on  the  social  and  do- 
mestic life. 

French. — The  great  event  at  Paris  is 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Vsron's  Memoirs  of  a  Bourgeois,  to  be 
rapidly  followed  b^  the  ranainder  of  the 
five  volumes,  which  will  complete  the 
work,  all  printed  in  elegant  octavos,  as 
suits  the  luxurious  character  of  the 
wealthy  and  eccentric  author.'  Dr.  Vsron 
has  been  called  by  Lamaetins,  "  aman  who 
has  long  concealed  a  penetrating  mind 
under  the  taste  and  talent  for  trifling 
things ;  magister  elegantiarum,  as  they 
said  at  Rome  ;  a  Parisian  Atticus;  a  St 
Evremont  of  the  Bourgeoisie.^^  He  is  chief- 
ly known  to  English  and  American  readers 
as  having  been  for  several  years  the  chief 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Constitution' 
net,  a  large  daily  journal  of  Paris,  which, 
at  the  time  of  Louis  Bonaparte's  usurpa- 
tion^  energeticallv  supported  that  act.  At 
Pans,  however,  he  is  better  known  as  the 
hero  of  an  adventurous  career,  varied 
through  many  professive  and  speculative 
enterprises,  aiid  as  a  sort  of  resume,  in 
person  and  character,  of  the  charlatanism, 
the  selfishness,  luxury,  and  venality  which 
distinguish  so  laiige  a  portion  of  Parisian 
society.  In  fact,  he  is  a  sort  of  Epicurean 
and  Uterary  Bamum,  minus  all  moral 
principle,  and  plus  all  the  el^ance,  high- 
living,  and  corruption  of  the  most  civilized 
capital  of  Europe.  He  has  been  a  phy- 
sician, a  maker  and  vender  of  quack  medi- 
cine, the  manager  of  the  grand  opera,  the 
director  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  we 
know  not  what  beside.  We  believe  he 
has  always  made  money,  and  are  sure 
that  he  has  always  spent  it ;  and  now,  at 
the  age  of  fifly  odd  years,  he  recounts  the 
experiences  of  his  life,  and  the  incidents 
and  relations  which  have  connected  him 
with  persons  of  all  classes  and  reputations, 
including  among  them  many  of  the  leaders 
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of  French  literatare,  scieiicej  art,  and  poli- 
tics. It  is  aboTe  all  a  gossiping  and  amov- 
ing work,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  first 
▼olumej  written  in  a  style  somedmes 
loose  and  slouchy,  but  often  piquant  and 
well  turned.  The  present  volume  relates 
to  the  time  of  the  Empire  and  the  Resto- 
ration. It  abounds  in  personal  anecdotes 
and  characterizations,  and  in  shrewd  oh- 
serrations  and  curious  details  upon  aU 
sorts  of  trifles,  which  are  yet  important 
and  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  usages 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  times.  For 
instance,  the  Doctor  commences  his  sou- 
yenirs:  of  the  Empire  by  an  account  of  the 
'^  revolution  in  the  French  mind  and  sto- 
mach," theif  commenced.  Next  he  treats 
^Mancing  under  the  Empire^"  the  "ex- 
penses of  the  Empress  Josephme  for  new 
dresses,"  "  cafes  and  restaurants."  and  so 
on.  M'Ue  Mars,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  La- 
martine,  Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  Sophie  Gay,  David,  Gericault, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  baron  Dupuytren, 
Orfila,  and  a  store  of  other  notabilities, 
figure,  by  turns,  in  these  entertaining 
pages.  The  concluding  part  of  the  volume 
discusses  the  art  of  long  life ;  and  as  the 
best  way  of  givix^  our  readers  an  idea  of 
this  discussion,  we  copy  the  heads  under 
which  it  is  arranged :  "  Voltaire — the  Aca- 
demicians— the  Merchants  of  Rue  St 
Denis — the  Department  of  the  Loiret — 
Sedentary  People — ^Rosmin  the  Traveller 
— A  Russian  Prince — Supper  with  Salad 
and  Champagne — Of  the  Human  Skin — 
the  Pneumonia  of  the  Aged — Madame  de 
Montespan — Conclusion."  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to 
tiie  Doctor  in  the  course  of  his  five  vo- 
lumes. 

— ^M.  JuLXS  Itier  has  published  the 
third  volume  of  his  Journal  (Tun  Voyage 
m  Chine.  M.  Itier  filled  a  principal 
place  in  the  embassy  sent  to  China  by 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1843,  and,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, spent  some  three  years  in  that 
country.  He  has  an  advantage  over  most 
travellers,  in  being  practically  skilled  both 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and 
thus  he  has  brought  home  with  him  a 
great  deal  pf  useful  information  which  an 
ordinary  observer  would  not  have  po- 
thered. He  says  that  there  are  mechan- 
ic arts,  and  usages,  as  well  as  modes  of 
tillage  in  China,  which  ought  to  be  intro- 
duce in  civilized  countries.  Some  of 
these  he  describes,  and,  in  doing  so,  ur^s 
the  Government  to  senate  China  a  speoal 
commission  of  scientific  men  and  indus- 
triaUsts,  to  midce  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  vast  and  novel  field  there  opened  for  the 
world's  instruction.  China,  he  says,  offers 
most  valuable  materials  for  the  studv  of 
the  legislator  and  moralist    "Buti"  he 


oontinues,  "  noble  as  such  an  object  would 
be,  it  is  inferior,  perhaps,  in  importanccL 
to  the  results  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  thousand 
practical  facts  connected  with  physics,  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  hydraulics,  diet,  hygi- 
ene, and  natural  history  in  general.  There 
are  new  modes  of  working  to  be  learned, 
simple  methods,  which  chance  or  rather 
time  has  bestowed  on  the  Chinese,  and 
unknown  products  in  industry  as  well  as 
agriculture,  which  should  be  introduced 
into  Europe." 

—In  the  winter  of  1860  and  '51  M.  F. 
De  Saulct  was  sent  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  to 
explore  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  has  now 
published  two  octavo  volumes  (Voyage 
autour  de  la  Mer  Morte^  et  dans  lea 
Terrea  Bibliquea),  giving  a  complete  ac- 
count of  his  labors  and  their  results. 
The  latter  consist  in  nothing  less  than 
the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  former  are  on  a  hill  of 
rock-salt,  about  300  feet  high,  at  the 
southern  extremity  and  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  called,  by  the 
natives  of  the  countrv,  Kharbet-Esdofum^ 
or  the  ruins  of  Soaom ;  and  the  latter, 
called  Kharbet'Goumeranj  are  at  the 
opposite  extremi^.  The  third  of  the  de- 
stroyed cities,  Seboim,  M.  de  Saulcy  '^  lo- 
cates." by  the  aid  of  the  native  appellation 
of  SebaaUy  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea,  where  he  finds  some  shapeless  masses 
which  he  takes  for  the  remains  of  a  city. 
In  order  to  justify  his  discoveries,  he  is 
obliged  to  overthrow  the  tradition,  that  the 
cities  were  submerged  in  the  sea.  after  their 
destruction  by  showers  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, according  to  the  sacred  narrative. 
His  argument  on  this  point  is  learned  and 
ingenious,  if  not,  in  every  respect,  perfectly 
conclusive.  On  the  general  topography 
and  geolcjgy  of  the  country  he  casts  a 
flood  of  light,  and  adds  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  material  to  the  stores  of  biblical 
criticism.  No  traveller  has  ever  visited 
that  region  to  .such  good  purpose. '  He 
writes,  too,  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and 
abouncls  in  new  and  curious  suggestions. 
His  explanation  of  the  death  of  Lot's  wife 
is  quite  rationalistic,  and  opposed  to  the 
miraculous  idea  ^nerally  entertained. 
We  translate  it  as  follows : 

"  The  mountain  of  Sodom  is  a  compact 
mass  of  crystal  salt^  varying  in  height^  but 
nowhere  exceeding  a  hundred  metres.  Tlie 
whole  side  of  this  hill  presents  numerons 
fissures,  worn  by  the  torrents  of  winter, 
with  considerable  slides.  At  many  pointa 
there  rise  enormous  columns  of  salt  Wbere- 
ever  there  is  a  sloping  rock,  its  base  is  cov- 
ered with  veritable  stalactites  of  salt  Is 
it  possible  to  explain  how  the  death  of  Lotfs 
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wife  ooeorredf  I  think  so.  At  letst  thii 
is  the  way  that  I  should  expUin  it :  At  the 
yery  moment  when  the  voiosnic  agitation 
of  this  enormous  mountain  took  pla^  there 
most  have  been  slides  over  the  whole  of  the 
convulsed  mass.  Lot's  wife  having  delayed, 
either  fh)m  cariosity  or  terror,  whs  crushed 
by  one  of  these  rocks,  as  it  was  rolling  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and 
when  Lot  and  his  children  came  to  look  for 
her,  they  found  in  the  place  where  the  un- 
happy woman  had  stopped,  nothing  but 
the  mass  of  lalt  which  nad  overwhelmed 
her  body.  All  kinds  of  explanations  may 
be  given  of  her  death,  bn^  for  my  pArt» 
now  that  I  hare  seen  the  locality,  I  adhere 
te  that  I  have  here  put  forth,  though  I 
could  not  compel  any  one  else  to  receive  it" 

We  add  that  M.  de  Swilcy's  gofleringa 
from  hunger,  thirat,  heat,  cold,  and  rob- 
berS)  ware  not  inferior  to  tboie  of  any 
other  Tisitor  to  that  aocursed  and  mhos- 
pitable  region,  and  that  in  mere  amose- 
ment  his  book  will  amply  repay  the  reader. 

— Every  obwrrer  has  been  aimck  by 
the  fact,  that  persons  who  are  quite  dcep- 
tioal  on  the  ordinary  points  of  religionB 
belief,  are  most  greedy  and  creduloos  in 
seising  npon  the  maiufestations  of  nies- 
nwric  and  pAnntasmagoric  power.  Men 
whom  reason  cannot  convince  that  there 
is  a  God,  betieve  in  spiritual  rapping^ 
and  receive  as  gospel  the  poorest  common- 
plaoes.  provided  they  come  in  the  name 
of  Plato  or  Ben.  Franklin  through  the 
medium  of  a  tmning  table  or  a  screech* 
ing  paralytic.  Thus  we  have  new  sys- 
tems of  religion  from  men  who  never  had 
any  knowl^lge  either  of  theology  or  mo» 
rtisj  and  are  invited  to  welcome  as  tran- 
scendental illumination,  things  as  simple 
as  that 'two  and  two  make  four,  or  as 
fidse  as  that  two  and  two  make  flye.  A 
curious  illustration  of  the  fedlity  with 
which  the  skeptical  receiye  these  marrelr 
lous  revelations  may  be  found  in  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  laid  hold  of 
by  Frenchmen.  Nowhere  has  table- 
turning  been  driven  with  such  seal  of 
fiuth  as  in  France,  nor  b^ve  we  ever  seen 
readier  listeners  to  stories  of  this  sort  of 
wonders,  than  persons  of  that  enlightened 
nation.  One  of  them  who,  without  being 
a  skeptic,  is  yet  endowed  with  a  large 
bump  of  marvellousnesB,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  hrge  octayo  yolume,  called  Pneu- 
mcUologie — DeM  cfPfits  et  de  hum 
mantfestations  Jluiaioues.  (Pnenmatol- 
ogy.---Of  Spirits  and  tneir  Fluidic  Mani- 
festations.) The  author  gives  his  name 
as  the  Marquis  de  M. — ^ror  some  reason 
not  thinking  proper  to  communicate  the 
wfa<4e  of  it  to  the  public.  He  proposes 
at  the  outset,  to  accomplish  a  fusion  of 
Christianity  and  science  by  means  of  the 
^q»irit8»'>  whoBb  nltm-SDandaM  duvae- 


ter  he  firmly  bdieves  in.  He  is  an  en* 
thusiastic  disciple  orf*  Mrs.  Fish  and  Judge 
Edmonds,  and  derives  the  mi^or  part  o£ 
the  facts  he  adduces  from  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  the  promised 
fusion  of  Christianity  and  science,  he  does 
nothing  more  than  to  offer  "  spiritualism'^ 
as  a  sort  of  essence  common  to  both.  Lo- 
gically his  book  is  as  vrorthless  as  his 
nets,  and  as  weak  as  his  credulity.  But 
it  is  well  and  often  eloquently  written, 
and  will  be  widely  read  by  his  country- 


— Edgae  a.  Pok  has,  from  the  firsts 
been  a  fiivorite  in  France.  The  demoniac 
character  of  his  imagination,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated, intense  strnctnre  of  his  style^ 
seem  particularly  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Frencm  readers,  thou|^  French  critics 
have  not  been  blind  to  his  &ults.  One 
of  the  latter.  M.  Th.  BcRmaD,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  his  i^oetry  m  a  recent  number  of 
the  AthefUEum  Pran^ais^  which  contains 
a  characteristic  estimate  of  his  character 
and  genius.  Our  readers  may  like  to 
see  a  fbw  sentences : 

"To  see  the  portrait  of  Poe  is  enough  to 
nnderitaad  the  life  of  the  unhappy  poe^ 
and,  eoaaequently,  to  excuse  it  The  fore- 
head is  ill  proportioned,  fantastic,  sickly, 
like  that  of  Hunmann ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  is  weak  and  undecided.  BYroh 
says  somewhere  of  Sheridan,  '  He  had  the 
brow  of  a  god  and  the  mouth  of  a  satyr.' 
Poe  had  the  brow  of  a  god  and  the  mouth 
of  Silenua  We  see  from  the  configuration 
of  his  lips,  that  be  was  born  to  drink  ;  hut 
the  intelligence  which  beams  from  the 
hrsin,  reveals  that  in  his  thoughts,  intoz* 
ieation  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  to  re- 
pose." •  •  •  "  Poc  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  fantastic  poetSt  of  the  third  rank 
whc^  not  being  able  to  rise  to  power,  conr 
tent  themselves  with  being  eccentric.  Pre- 
occupied with  one  constant  idea,  that  of 
the  miseries  of  life,  he  exprcBses  it  under 
the  form  of  broken*hearted  love.  The  soul 
is  haunted  by  a  sad  memory,  and  that  man- 
ly strength  is  lost,  which  overcomes  the 
fatal  world  of  tears,  and  leaves  the  brun 
free  to  exercise  its  faculties.  Fantastic 
images  which  recall  one  only  recollection, 
one  only  emotion,  play  in  the  .sighs  of  the 
breeze,  in  the  murmur  of  the  complaining 
waters ;  whUe  beneath  the  mists  and  cloudy 
there  yawn  abysses  where  the  eye  of  the 
poet  incessantly  discovers  the  same  phan- 
tasm; and  if  tne  mind,  overwhelmed,  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  it  is  but  to  behold  the 
hungry  worm  crawling  toward  the  already 
excavated  grave.  Sucn  is  Poe  and  such  his 
genius.  We  cannot,  then,  conceive  how  hia 
editor  should  accuse  him  of  lacHng  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  He  is  truly  a  rriigioas 
man  who  lives  in  fear  and  oadneea  (I)  tally- 
ing of  the  miseraUe  condition  of  human  lifia. 
Bwidesy  Poe  does  not  ayoid  the  usage  of 
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forma,  whtoh  to  Ihe  raodom  mind  teem 
purely  symbolia  Seraphim  with  golden 
lyres  pass  incessantly  in  hU  dreams,  and  a 
beantit'ul  inTocation  to  the  Virgin,  which 
fell  from  his  pen  in.  some  hour  of  sadness, 
has,  doubtlese^  sufficed  to  obtain  grace  for 
him  before  God,  and  to  render  his  expia- 
tion leas  painfuL" 

—  If  future  times  do  not  understand  all 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  present  it 
will  not  be  because  they  are  not  fully 
reproduced  in  its  literature.  And  while 
there  are  few  evils  and  abuses  any  where 
which  escape  the  light  of  publicity,  if  any 
part  of  the  world's  social  anatomy  is  done 
with  greater  perfection  than  all  others,  it 
is  that  which  illustrates  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  cultivated  and  aristocratic 
classes  of  Paris.  In  that  vast  storehouse 
of  folly  and  crime,  there  is  not  a  comer 
which  is  not  explored  and  depicted  to  the 
world  by  the  hand  of  some  skilful  and 
popular  writer,  who  never  dreams  that  he 
is  doing  more  than  amuse  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  readers.  The  books  of 
Sue,  Dumas,  Balzac,  and  a  crowd  of 
lesser  names,  contain,  under  the  form  of 
fiction,  nothing  but  the  history  of  the 
corrupt  and  false  social  state  m  which 
they  live  and  move ;  and  the  exhibition 
is  only  the  more  effective  from  the  terri- 
ble naivete  with  which  it  is  made.  Fore- 
most in  the  literature  of  this  class  we 
place  the  Dame  ana:  Qxmellias,  by 
Alex.  Dumas,  the  younger.  This  is  sim- 
ply the  biography  of  a  courtesan,  and  is 
objectionable  as  being  calculated  to  throw 
around  the  life  of  vice,  degradation  and 
misery  inei&ble,  the  halo  of  sentiment, 
and  the  interest  of  beauty,  wit,  and  un- 
perverted  nobleness.  It  is  the  most  tra- 
gical of  books,  and  cannot  be  read  with 
tearless  eyes.  It  has  had  a  great  success 
both  as  a  novel,  and  in  a  modified  form, 
as  a  drama,  having  been  played  some  hunr 
dred  successive  nights  at  a  Paris  theatre. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  simple  and  trans- 
parent style  of  the  narrative,  but  more  to 
the  directness,  truthfulness,  and  depth  of 
its  action.  It  reveals  the  awful  and  per- 
vading depravity  of  modem  French  so- 
ciety,— which  has  been  described  as,  sons 
dieu,  ni  foi,  ni  2ot,  without  Ckd,  or 
faith,  or  law, — as  it  is  not  revealed  else- 
where, and  therefore  it  is  that  we  esteem 
it  as  the  first  of  its  class.  But  it  is  a 
dreaiy  and  most  painful  sort  of  literature, 
and,  it  would  almost  seem,  ought  no  more 
to  be  opened  to  the  general  public  than 
the  disgusting  specimens  of  a  museum  of 
morbid  anatomy.  However,  encouraged 
by  the  favor  bestowed  on  this  book,  its 
author  has  attempted  a  second  in  the 
same  line,  which  he  calls  La  Dame  aux 
PerUs^  and  which  is  a  fiulore  in  every 


particular  except  that  which  the  writer 
never  thought  ol^  the  illustration  of  the 
hypocrisy,  nlseness,  and  sensuality  of  the 
social  relations  he  describes.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  uninteresting  tale  of  maritnl  base^ 
ness  and  wifely  deception,  ad^terous 
love  being  represented  as  universal  and 
natural,  and  the  art  of  society  as  consist- 
ing in  keeping  a  veil  of  external  decency 
over  the  corruption  which  prevails  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
century  or  two  hence  suoh  works  will 
only  he  known  even  in  France  as  the  re- 
lics of  a  past  age.  At  lilny  rate,  we  think 
it  safe  to  suppose  that  veracity,  h<»ior, 
and  virtue,  have  gained  much  m  France 
within  a  century  and  a  half.  Even  Do- 
mas  or  Sue  can  paint  no  |HCture  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  which  wo«ild  com- 
pare with  the  orgies  of  the  Begency,  or 
the  ruffianly  degance  and  utter  vice 
which  marked  the  higher  classes  before 
feudalism  was  swept  away.  The  great 
social  perversions  of  that  country  date 
back  to  that  system,  and  are  now  fur  less 
rank  and  repulsive,  thou^  more  gene* 
rally  notorious,  than  they  were  then. 
There  has  been  progress  hitherto,  and 
we  see  no  reason  not  to  expect  a  further 
improvement  in  future. 

— >Gkoroe  Samd  has  a  new  novel, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  her 
PratnqoiB  le  Champi,  or  Petite  Fadette, 
we  are  glad  to  praise  without  any  of  the 
qualifications  usual  hi  speaking  of  her 
books.  It  is  called  Lea  MaUree  San- 
neurs  (the  Master  Bagpipers),  and  is  al- 
together a  story  of  humble  life,  no  person 
of  higher  rank  than  a  country  curate  be- 
ing introduced  in  it  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  former  province  of  Bourbonnais,  now 
the  department  of  Allier,  and  the  actors 
are  farm-laborers,  muleteers,  and  wood- 
cutters. A  delightful  vein  of  romanee 
and  ideality  runs  through  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  these  simple  characters.  The 
hero  is  a  peasant,  who  passes  for  stniMd 
in  his  childhood,  but,  as  he  grows  up,  de- 
velopes  a  genius  for  music,  and  outdoes 
all  the  traditional  art  of  the  bagpipers  or 
eormeure  of  the  country,  not  Soly  by  a 
new  style  of  composition,  but  by  an  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  way  of  playing.  The 
histoiy  of  artistic  genius  in  some  of  its 
most  characteristic  mantfeetations,  is 
summed  up  with  touching  skill,  in  the 
career  of  this  youth,  who,  of  course,  oomes 
to  a  tragic  end.  The  other  personages  of 
the  story  are  drawn  with  equal  felicity, 
and  their  life-likeness  is  heiehteued  b^  the 
dialect  in  whidi  the  bo^  is  wntlea. 
This  is  the  quaint,  natural,  and  marrowy 
French  used  by  the  peasants  of  that  re- 
gion ;  and  a  more  fiisoinating  style  we  do 
not  remenber  in  uiy  of  the  former  woiks 
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of  ibis  author,  mMterly  ag  her  rhetoric 
always  is.  The  introductioii  of  this  dia- 
lect is  effected  bj  putting  the  tale  in  the 
mouth  of  an  old  peasant,  who,  from  the 
ohimnej  comer,  on  sucoessiye  eTening& 
narralfiiB  its  CTents,  in  which  long  years 
before  ne  himself  had  home  a  prominent 
'part 

Gkeman. — Our  clerical  readers  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  the  posthumoos 
works  of  the  lamented  Neamdgr  will  soon 
be  published  under  the  editorial  superri- 
mm  of  Professor  Mukllkr,  of  Halle.  They 
consist  mainly  of  his  academical  lectures 
on  church  history,  biblical  exegesis,  and 
ffjrstematic  theology.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished serially,  the  first  number  appear- 
ing next  month. 

— Dr.  Ojcorgb  Weber's  Geschichte 
der  eUcatholiichen  Kirchen  und  Secten 
von  Gro$8  BriUanien  (History  of  the 
Anti-Catholic  Churches  and  Sects  of  Great 
Britain)  is  perhaps  the  most  impartial, 
thorough,  and  trustworthy  work  to  be 
found  upon  its  subject  We  know  noth- 
ing in  the  English  language  to  be  compar- 
ed with  it  The  author  is  eTangelical  in 
his  views,  but  is  never  carried  away  by 
party  spirit  or  prejudk>e.  The  first  part 
of  the  second  yolume,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, is  admirable  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  too  f;reat  fulness  of  de- 
tail on  some  minor  pomts.  This  history 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  clergy- 


— Mittheilungen  omm  dem  Innem 
Bu*9la.nds,  zundchai  far  PferdeMMwr 
ber  (Communications  from  the  Interior 
of  Russia,  for  amateurs  of  the  Horse)  opens 
up  a  new  branch  of  study.  We  have  had 
all  sorts  of  books  on  Russia,  and  notice 
this  one  for  the  benefit  of  any  philosopher 
who  may  wish  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
equine  resources  and  grandeur  of  that 
mysterious  empire.  Theae  MiUheilungen 
cost  no  less  than  a  Prussian  thaler.  Horse 
science  has  also  been  enriched  by  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Buyers  and  SeUers  of 
Horses,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Diets- 
KicHS,  of  Berlin,  called  more  precisely 
Die  Fehler  una  Gewahrsmangel  una 
dertn  Kennzeichen  bei  den  Pforden.  Am 
German  is  understood  to  be  the  special  lan- 
guage of  the  animals  in  question,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  translate  this 
tiUe. 

— Of  the  mass  of  German  oontributionfl 
to  the  science  of  Political  £conomy,  we 
cannot  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  There 
are  plenty  of  historical  stuaents,  who  ac- 
cumulate, in  heavy  books,  the  details  of 
all  the  systems  ever  invented,  but  we  find 
nowhere  among  them  the  evidence  of 
brilliant  or  profound  or  original  thought 


like  all  the  rest  is  the  Theory  of  Value 
(Die  TKeorie  dea  Werthes)  of  Professor 
Frzrblabnder.  The  author  holds  that  a 
right  doctrine  of  value  will  solve  all  other 

Eroblems  of  Economy.  Hitherto  writers 
ave  clung  to  the  one-sided  idea  of  ex- 
changeable value.  What  is  needed  is  to 
complete  and  modify  this  by  the  idea  of 
utility,  or  useful  value,  and  to  attain  to  a 
formula  for  its  expression,  and  a  symbol  for 
its  representation.  In  other  words,  we 
want  a  new  sort  of  circulating  medium, 
though  we  canH  tell  exactly  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add 
that  this  book  has  some  excellent  passages, 
and  says  well  some  important  truths,  as, 
for  instance,  that  thd  object  of  society  is 
the  development  of  man  into  moral  free- 
dom. If  Professor  Frieslander  had 
treated  his  subject  without  constant  re- 
ference to  ethical  considerations,  he  would 
have  gained  in  scientific  precision,  though 
he  might  have  lost  in  warmth  and  eleva- 
tion of  feeling. 

— Spiritual  Rappings  have  their  litera- 
ture in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Rechenbero  has  favored  the 
world  with  a  book  in  this  line,  which  he 
calls  Die  Geheimniue  dee  Tagee  (The 
Mystories  of  the  Day).  The  subject  is 
too  deep  for  us,  and  we  will  leave  these 
mysteries  unexplored.  But  let  the  learned 
Teutons  who  have  so  loudlv  jeered  at  the 
stupid  superstitions  which  they  proclaimed 
to  be  peculiar  to  America,  now  hold  their 
tongues  with  humility,  smce  the  ghostly 
leg^tlemain  finds  a  wondering  public  and 
explaining  philosophers  in  their  own  en- 
lightened land. 

— Tetzd  und  Luther^hjDr,  Grone,  is 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  whitewash  the 
reputation  of  the  vender  of  indulgences, 
and  to  blacken  that  of  the  reformer,  by 
way  of  exalting  Catholicism,  and  bringing 
Protestantism  down.  It  is  a  failure,  con- 
sidered historicallv,  full  of  naive  admis- 
sions, sweeping  and  unfunded  assertions, 
and  animated  by  bitter  hatred  against 
Luther,  who  ought,  it  nys,  to  have. been 
burned  at  Augsburg.  We  should  say  it 
was  calculated  to  uyure  the  cause  it  is 
designed  to  serve,  and  to  make  converts 
to  Protestantism  ra^er  than  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

— Law.  the  Scottish  adventurer  in  the 
French  Finances,  is  the  sulject  of  a  book, 
by  Dr.  J.  Heymamn,  which  may  be  com- 
mended as  a  careful  rUumi  of  his  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  of  the  facte  in  his  public 
history.  If  the  view  of  the  author  is  not 
always  correct,  he  supplies  the  reader  with 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  form  a 
juster  one. 

— Juliue  von  Wicked^e  Prueeiedie 
Huearen  Geechichten  (Tales  of  Prussian 
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Hussars)  are  full  of  the  same  slashing, 
rollicking  humor  and  lively  talent  whidi 
we  haye  found  in  other  productions  of 
this  author.  Rapid  narratiye,  humor, 
freshness  and  originality  of  feeling,  dra- 
matic situations,  and  a  lucid,  though 
sometimes  rather  stiff  and  formal,  style, 
make  this  an  agreeahle  and  readable 
book. 

MU8I0. 

Masaniello  has  been  given  with  great 
success  at  Niblo's,  under  Mr.  Maretzek's 
superintendence.  The  French  opera  was 
received  as  a  refreshment  after  the  pro- 
longed course  of  Italian  music  with  which 
we  have  been  so  long  served.  For  Masan- 
iello is  genuinely  French,  although  Auber 
went  to  Naples  and  observed  the  fisher- 
men, and  heard  their  barcarolles,  before 
composing  it.  It  is  his  greatest  openk 
full  of  spirit,  melody,  knowledge,  ana 
variety.  The  breadth  of  musical  treat- 
ment is  much  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  his  works.  Bui  it  seems,  somehow, 
not  so  characteristic  as  his  minor  operas, 
UAmbassadnce,  Le  Domino  Noir,  Hay- 
dee,  &c.  This  is  because  Auber's  genius 
resembles  that  of  Scribe,  and  is  especially 
suited  to  subjects  of  society.  His  operas 
are  vaudevilles  set  to  music.  Precisely  as 
Scribe  writes  the  vaudevilles,  Auber  com- 
poses the  ihusic,  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
to  the  same  end.  Hence  one  of  the 
purest  Parisian  pleasures  is  an  opera  by 
Scribe  and  Auber  at  the  Opera  Comr 
ique.  It  is  the  life  and  character,  whose 
various  play  is  interestmg  around  you, 
that  charms  you  all  the  more  when  seen 
fi*om  a  poet's  point  of  view,  and  a  man 
of  the  world's.  Scribe's  standard  and 
Auber's  is  Paris.  They  are  inspired  bj^ 
Paris,  and  they  write  for  Paris,  and  Pans 
pets  them  both. 

Masaniello  has  a  peculiar  interest  as 
one  of  the  liberal  operas.  That  is,  it  is  a 
work  which,  delineatmg  the  progress  and 
success  of  a  popular  insurrection,  is  dis- 
agreeable to  absolute  governments,  which 
naturally  dislike  to  foce  such  music  It 
is  therefore  either  proscribed  or  played 
with  great  modifications.  It  is  made  to 
mean  something  else,  as  much  as  possible. 
But  it  is  always  a  favorite.  It  always 
commands  enthusiasm.  In  times  of  po- 
litical excitement  we  have  heard  the  ap- 
plause of  certain  passages  swelled  to 
frenzy:  and  to  Italians,  especially,  the  cha- 
racteristic picturesquenesses  of  the  scene, 
and  the  treatment ;  the  popular  Neapoli- 
tan airs ;  the  southern  gayetj^  and  grace 
endear  La  Muette  de  Pcrtici  (for  it  is 
so  called  from  the  heroine,  as  often  as 
MasanieUoj  firom  the  hero)  more  than 
any  foreign  opera. 


It  was  a  fortunate  enterprise  for  Mr. 
Maretzek,  whose  season  had  been  far 
from  brilliant  at  Niblo's.  Nor  had  he 
any  right  to  expect  a  brilliant  season, 
since  he  gave  us  only  the  Castle  Garden 
operas  and  troupe,  minus  Sontag.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  managers  have 
clung  to  two  or  three  operas ;  the  weari- 
some iteration  of  Norma,  Lucia,  Lucre- 
zia,  and  a  few  more,  goes  far  to  explam 
the  indifferent  success  of  many  seasons. 
When  we  have  heard  Sonriambida,  for 
instance,  until  we  could  whistle  every 
melody  in  our  sleep^  and  then  hear  So]> 
tag  and  Alboni  as  Amino,  Sonnambula 
may  be  considered  done  until  some  other 
singer  oomes,  who  can  really  illustrate  it 
Certainly  it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  we 
are  going  to  hear  any  little  unknown  in  the 
part.  Yet  the  little  unknown  might  be 
really  attractive  and  interesting  in  operas 
of  smaller  scope,  and  with  the  prestige  of 
novelty.  There  are  Auber's  operas,  for 
instance,  which,  could  they  be  well  done 
(which  they  imperatively  and  peculiarly 
require),  would  not  fiul  to  succeed.  But 
the  business  of  theatre-managing  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery.  Why  a  man  under- 
takes it,  may  be  explicable.  But  why, 
having  once  managed,  he  manages  again, 
it  is  impossible  to  suspect  It  is  easy,  the 
manager  says,  for  critk»  to  urge  the  pro- 
duction of  constant  novelty;  quite  as 
easy  as  exhorting  the  small  boy  to  "  go 
in  and  win "  in  his  fight  with  a  bully. 
But  the  work  of  cajolii^  singers  into  sub- 
mission; of  adapting  the  opera  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  company  and  the  house ; 
of  studying  the  music  and  the  public,  is 
represented  as  so  hopelessly  vast  that 
unless  Hercules  should  undertake  a  thiiv 
teenth  labor,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  it 
That  may  be  true,  but  the  public  cares 
nothing  for  means.  It  is  greedy  of  results. 
The  public  does  not  buy  a  book  because 
the  author  has  lavished  his  life  upon  it 
It  is  the  author's  and  the  manager's  duty 
to  reflect,  that,  when  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  public  with  an  offer,  they 
have  no  right  to  expect  success,  unless 
their  wares  are  wanted. 

The  mise  en  scene^  or,  in  English,  the 
mounting,  of  Masamdb,  was  wretched. 
It  is  partly  a  spectacle,  like  Meyerbeer's 
operas,  and  the  market-scene,  especially, 
offers  good  opportunities  for  scenic  dis- 
play. But  they  wer^  not  only  not  im- 
proved, they  were  lost,  at  Niblo's.  There 
was,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  a  market- 
place. It  did  not  resemble  a  drawine- 
room.  But  it  was  only  a  suggestion,  ft 
was  not  a  scene.  Now  it  is  Iwtter  to  play 
Macbeth  in  a  bag-wig,  than  to  lay  the 
scene  in  China.  We  should  prefer  to  hear 
the  opera  of  Masaniello  sung  in  costume 
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before  a  tolerable  picture  of  VesuTias.  if 
the  picture  only  remained.  We  should 
gtye  up  scenery  at  an  early  ^riod  of  the 
representation,  and  trust  ourselves  to  the 
music  alone.  But  if  there  is  the  ceremony 
of  scene-shifting,  our  attention  and  curi- 
osity are  constantly  excited,  which  the  ar- 
rangements made  at  Niblo's  did  in  nowise 
satisfy.  A  little  daubing  upon  the  backs 
of  old  scene-slips  is  a  wanton  waste  of 
paint.  No  purpose  is  subserved  by  it, 
except  the  arousing  of  mild  dissatisfaction. 
Why  the  manager  should  have  allowed 
such  things,  is  a  question  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  ask,  since  the  public  allowed 
them.  But  we  understand  that  the  man- 
ager did  not  wish  to  invest  in  scenery  and 
properties  for  the  benefit  of  the  propri- 
etor, nor  the  proprietor  for  that  of  the 
manager.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  dis* 
inclination.  But  the  moral  which  an  in- 
ferring public  deduces,  is,  inevitably,  that 
if  dramas  are  to  be  properly  put  upon  the 
stage,  there  must  not  be  rival  interests  in 
the  management  and  proprietorship. 

The  singers  were  better  than  the  scene. 
We  have  heard  Salvi  in  no.  opera  in  which 
his  voice  was  so  musical  and  pure.  The 
music  lies  wholly  within  his  range,  and 
he  delivered  it  with  a  sweetness  and  grace 
that  were  captivating.  In  the  first  bar- 
carolle his  notes  came  streaming  out^ 
smooth  as  sunshine.  He  took  the  time 
rather  more  andante  than  usual,  but  it 
was  a  happy  variation  from  the  custom, 
and  his  pure  pronunciation  of  the  language 
was  an  added  charm.  Beneventano  Mj 
supported  him.  His  intense  and  enthusi- 
astic manner  was  quite  proper  to  his  part 
as  a  Neapolitan  fisherman  and  conspira- 
tor. The  duet  was  always  encored. 
Steffanone  was  indifferent  She  has  little 
more  than  a  single  8cena^  and  that  she 
delivered  without  much  spirit  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  expect  her  to  be  really 
interested  in  the  part.  But,  as  a  Prima 
Donna,  she  should  so  render  it,  that  we 
could  not  suspect  her  want  of  interest 

Masaniello  has  the  novelty,  for  us,  of 
a  ballet  And  the  ballet  has  the  charm 
of  the  Tarantella,  the  characteristic  dance 
of  ^uthem  Italy.  This  was  undertaken 
by  Pougaud,  a  danseuae  who  has  made 
herself  a  favorite.  In  the  opera,  Fenella 
is  the  pomt  upon  which  the  action  turns ; 


and  she  is  introduced,  as  a  mute,  that  the 
part  may  consist  of  pantomime  and  danc- 
ing.   It  gives  the  composer  a  fine  chance 
of  localizing  his  work,  by  blending  the 
ballet  naturally  with  the  business  of  the 
opera.     This  is  done,  we  think,  by  Fe- 
nella, who,  as  sister  of  Masaniello,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  people,  would  naturally 
be  a  leader,  in  her  class.    There  is  rarely 
a'  market-day  in  Naples,  on  which  the 
Tarantella  is  not  as  much  a  part  of  the 
occasion,  as  the  wares  which  are  sold; 
and  Fenella,  at  a  market,  would,  even 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  opera,  lead 
off  in  the  Tarantella.    The  other  dances 
do  not  seem  to  us  well  introduced.    Pou- 
gaud did  well.    The  pantomime  was  of 
the  usual  pattern,— entirely  unintelligible. 
The  dancing  was  nimble  and  piquant, 
which  was  all  that  was  required. 

As  we  write,  there  are  promises  of 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  Le  Pro- 
phiie.  The  first  may  be  tolerably  done 
with  the  present  company ;  but  we  should 
advise  no  introduction  of  scenery.  The 
second,  which  is  as  much  spectacle  and 
ballet  as  opera;  which  was  originally 
written  for  all  the  scenic  resources  of  the 
grand  opera  in  Paris ;  and  which  impera- 
tively demands  them  all  to  save  the  audi- 
ence from  weariness,  will  hardly  succeed 
with  the  backs  of  old  scenes.  In  this 
matter  of  sceneiy  we  wish  to  be  reason- 
able. Theatrical  scenery  may  be  imitat- 
ive, or  simply  suggestive.  If  the  former 
is  attempted,  it  will  be  tried  by  the  stand- 
ard of  actuality.  If  the  latter,  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  it ;  only  let  a  manager 
fully  conclude  what  he  means  to  do,  imd 
then  do  it  If  the  Prophete  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Niblo's,  there  must  be  a  total 
revolution. 

The  opera-house  advances  rapidly.  We 
hear  of  no  one  yet  named  as  manager ; 
but  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  Grisi  and 
Mario,  to  inaugurate  the  new  temple, 
seems  to  be  smaller  and  smaller.  They 
have  eaten  the  Lotus  we  hear.  They  are 
dreaming  of  Como,  and  a  placid  l^e  in 
Italy.  Those  southern  birds  are  wont  to 
return  after  their  golden  flight  through 
the  fitvor  of  the  continent.  Catalani, 
Taglioni,  Pasta.  Bossini,  and  the  rest,  are 
there.  Why  snould  not  Grisi  and  Mario 
find  their  Indian  suouner  Uiere  also  ? 
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